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HISTORY or EUROPE; 
Bo D 75 Bn 9 
ENTERTAINING TRAVELLER. 


COMPRISING 


An Hiſtorical and Geographical. Account of all the _— Kingdoms, &c. in Europe, viz, 


2 


GREAT-BRITAIN, SWEDEN, BOHEMIA, SARDINIA; 8 MONTSERRAT, 
IRELAND, FRANCE, PRUSSIA, TUSCANY, AUSTRIA,. MILAN, 

GERMANY, SPAIN, ITALY, NORWAY, GENOA, - PARMA, 

TURKEY, . PORTUGAL, DENMARK, ; VENICE, GENEVA, * MODENA, and 
RUSSIA, - POLAND, HUNGARY, UNITED PROVINCES, PIEDMONT, TARTARY in EUROPE, 


From their firſt Eſtabliſhment to the End of the preſent Year; 


* 


INCLUDING A ep r RELATION oF THE 
ORIGIN, PROGRESS, anv PRESENT STATE or EVERY KINGDOM; 
"TOGETHER WITH THEIR 


RELIGION, LAWS, MANNERS, ARTS, au SCIENCES: - 
5 | abs THE PARTICULARS. or | n _ ES. 


THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA, SWEDEN, GERMANY, AND THE PORTE; 
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The preſent STATE of ARTS, SCIENCES, and LITERATURE, in EUROPE. 


HAT Evroes is the happieſt and moſt valuable quarter of the globe, is a fact ſo univerſally allowed, 
chat any attempts to prove it will perhaps be thought unneceſſary. As to riches, it is notorious that the 
European nations enjoy, in conſequence of their trade, all that nature has beſtowed on the other parts of the 
univerſe. Hence it is evident that, without any prepoſſeſſion in favour of that part of the world which we 
inhabit, we may reaſonably admit what cuſtom has taught us to believe, that Europe is certainly the happieſt, 
the moſt powerful, and, with reſpect to arts, arms, and commerce, the mol conſiderable portion f 
the globe. | | | 
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life with its conveniencies, perfect the ſyſtem of ſocial happineſs. Sonata... 
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| | | ry | her adverſe circumſtances; 5 
the feudal ariſtocracy ſtill reigns in all its auſterity; where the king is a Hadow, the people ſla ves, and 8 
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Swrpzx and DENMARK have declined in their conſequence, as kingdoms ; but the ſons of the north Jo'nor. - 8 
their ancient ſpirit of Jiberty © - 


which will admit of few excepuons, that every people, taken collectively,” are happy in rtion to their in = 
 duſtry, unleſs their condition is altogether ſervile. Nor are theſe countries withour A vio of genius and. 
ſcience: Sweden, in her Linnæus who has arranged the animal and vegetable ſyſterns, and diſcrirrinated tb 


ghiera and ſpecies of each, with all the accuracy of Ariſtotle, boaſts the honquf of having given birth to tx 
moſt profound naturaliſt in modern times. | oF 21} ac 7 281-8 2! 5 SEMTS 3-05 3 os 75 ee e I 
od i. Fe 62:5 1950-261. 345; 245 LW TH FTE YT RIGS! n 8554-4 . 3 * ö 
The ſtate of GRMANv, for the ſpace of a century, has perhaps undergone leſs change than any other cou˙¹n,jEj!tñ 
of equal extent, notwithſtanding the frequent wars with which it has been ſhaken, Theſe wars, by keeping ß - - —_ 
the ancient military habits, and the little intercourſe the body of the people have with ftrangers, in time of peace; - =. | 
on account of their inland fituation, have preſerved the general manners nearly the ſutie as at the cloſe of ve E | 
century; and the conſtitution of the empire has varied little ſince the peace of "Weſtphalia. © But agricutu , 


& elrgantin letters, or great in arms, che hero, ſtareſmub, hiſtorian; ang philoſopher, Ele Saile de e, 
karned and ingenious men of all countries, whoſe liberal reſearches have Been directed to the oft als ble edge}. 
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=; PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 
2 — "Gul. The pation for pain has extinguiſhed among them the ſpirit of patriotiſm, the love of glory, and the 
_— feelings of humanity. Riches, which the ſtupid polleſſors want taſte to convert to any pleaſurable uſe, are equi. 
by. | « valent, in the opinion of a Dutchman, to all the talents of the mind, and all the virtues of the heart. Avarice 
| is the only paſſion; and wealth the only merit in Holland. In ſuch a country, a ſordid and felfiſh happineſs may 
2K de found] like that which the” miſer enjoys in contemplating his gold; but there the liberal arts cannot thrive, 
_  - and elegant manners are not there to be expected. | 5 | 
__ ITaty has lately acquired new luſtre, from the ſplendid courts of Turin and Naples, where arts and 
==  litetature have been encouraged. If painting and architecture have continued to decline, muſic, and even poetry, 
| 88 has greatly flouriſhed in this claſſical country. Metaſtatio, perhaps inferior to none of her modern bards, has 
1 perſected her ſerious muſicab drama. Fhis drama, very different from the old Itallan opera, and from the 
5 maſque, by rejecting marvellous incidents and allegorical perſonages, is certainly the fineſt vehicle for muſic that 
ever was invented, as the airs are all ſung by real perſons, ſtrongly agitated by the paſſions they expreſs ; whereas and 
* the chorus in the Greek tragedies, ſo much celebrated for its muſical effects, was ſung only by cool obſervers. In * 
border, however, to do as little violence as poſſible to probability, Metaſtatio has contrived to throw chiefly into nev 
© airs or odes, thoſe parts of the muſical tragedies, that would otherwiſe evaporate in ſoliloquy, in fond complain- pee 
ings, or in frantic ravings. The lyric meaſure is admirably adapted to the language of paſſion; and that mind le 
_ muſt certainly be very unmuſical, which would prefer ſimple articulation to ſuch enchanting melody, as generally 
_—_— - communicates to the heart the ſoul-diſſolving airs of Metaſtatio, eſpecially when ſung by a Mellico, or the 
| | . | IR . : cel 
| Sram has acquired many improvements under the princes of the houſe of Bourbon. A taſte for agriculture, Ad 
| for arts, manufactures, letters, and even a. paſſion for arms and enterpriſe, has been revived among the 
SPSS 8 | 230 1 f F . the 
The fame taſte has extended itſelf to PoxTvcar, ſince the expulſion of the Jeſuits out of both thoſe tut 
kingdoms. If this taſte. ſhould ripen into a philoſophic ſpirit, and break the fetters of ſuperſtition, we may his 
perhaps behold a ſingular phenomenon: in the hiſtory of nations; a great people, after the decline of empire and or 
i the corruption of manners, recovering their former conſequence and character. Such a phenomenon would ir 
| effectually overturn that political hypotheſis, chiefly founded on the fate of the Roman empire, that ſtates 
| which have reached their utmoſt height, like the human body, muſt neceſſarily tend to decay, and either expe- f 
rience a total diſſolution, or become ſo inſignificant as to excite neither jealouſy nor envy. . he 
n | | 1 RE, of 
| In France, ſociety attained its higheſt poliſh before the cloſe of the laſt century, but the misfortunes which na 
— clouded the latter years of Lewis XIV. .threw a gloom over the manners of the people, and a myſtical religion bo 
| | became faſbionable at court. Madam de Maintenon herſelf was deeply penetrated with this religion, as was the co 
celebrated Abbe Fenelon, preceptir to the duke of Burgundy, afterwards archbiſhop of Cambray, and author Ci 
of the adventures of Telemachus, one of the fineſt works of human imagination. The fervour ſpread, eſpe- fri 
-  . cially among the ſofter ſex; and Racine, in compliance with the prevailing taſte, wrote tragedies on ſacred fol 
| fſubjects. The court, however, Meſumed its gaiety under the regency of the duke of Orleans, notwithſtanding ea 
the accumulated diſtreſs of the nation, occaſioned by the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, and the diſorders in the finances: 
his hibertine example, with that of his minifter the Cardinal du Bois, introduced a total corruption of 2 
manners; a groſs lenſuglity chat ſcorned the veil of decency, an unprincipled levity which treated every thing m 
ſacred; and reſpectable with deriſiqn; and a ſpirit of diſſipation, which, amidſt the utmoſt poverty, prevailed ar 
during che greater part of the reign of Lewis XV. 5 9 4420 | ſp 
rene 4508 1k ent: 27h 5437.07, * at on e 59 | 8 | Pi 
Bu, netwichſtanding theſe diſorders, the progreſs of improvement, and. the enlargement of the human mind, re 
1 has been very conſiderable in France, during the preſent century. If poetry, painting, muſic, ſculpture, and hi 
3 architecture ſhould be allowed to have attained their height in that kingdom under the reign of Lewis XIV. they | b 
3 ; th 
—_ . _ - even-paipgng idelf of making porcelain, plate-glaſs, fine paper, and of counterfeiting, in paſte, ſo ingeniouſly E 
ei 


which has already been attended with the moſt beneficial effects. Nor is he the only man in France, who has 
22 the age of philoſophy from mind to matter, and from the ſtudy of the heavens to the inveſtigation of 


virtues and talents, as well as the different degrees in which they poſſeſs them, are merely the effects of education, 


| „ Gan Mt 14 
1 Buffon, in the mean time, was employed in ſurveying the natural world; in examining the beauty. and the 
virtues of vegetables; animal inſtin&, and-animal Tie, in all their gradations, from the ful and the ſhell-fiſh up 

to man ; the organization of the human frame ; the perfections and imperfe&ions; of the ſenſes; and the, means 
winch they are pertected: all accompanied with ſuch ſublime and juſt reflections, as to leave the mind equally 
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' borough, a Godolphin, a Somers, a Harley, and a St. John. Then: ſubſi 
connection between the learned and the great, by which the latter never fail to rap advantages. Swift, Addiſon, 


oP Steele bag hot all the wit ol Congreve, or the humour of Vanburgh, he is more chaſte and natural than 
Either. Rowe purified our tragic poetry, by excluding from his beſt pieces, all groſs and ſenſual deſcriptions, a6 
. well as impious and indelicate expreflions. © His Anguage is rich, and his verſification is eaſy and flowing, bur it 
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5 the Alzira, the Merope, are equal in diction and 1 to any production of Racine; and the Mahomet 
i beyond compariſon, ſuperior to the famous Cinna of Corneille. Voltaire poſſeſſed a more comprehenſive 
range of thought than either of thoſe writers. His philoſophical works are, however, generally ſuperficial, and 


often of a pernicious tendency in a Chriſtian community; but they have ſetved to promote enquiry, and to en- 


lighten che human underſtanding. His Age of Lewis XIV. his Hiſtory of Ruſſia, and of Charles XII. of 


Sweden, are models of elegant compoſition, and propriety of thinking. A love of ſingularity has disfigured 
his General Hiſtory with many impertinencies, yet will the ſtamina remain an eternal monument of taſte, genius, 


and ſound judgment. 
France has lately produced many other men of genius: The beautiful extravagancies of Rouſſeau afford in- 


\ 6nite amuſement.” To Diderot-and-d'Alembert, French literature is indebted for many truly claſſical performances; 


and the whole literary world for that treaſury of univerſal ſcience, The Didtionnaire Encyclopedique. Mar- 
montel; who contributed liberally towards this great work, has farther enriched the literature of his country by a 
new ſpecies of fiction, in his enchanting Contes Moraux. More philoſophical than the common novel, and le 

prolix than the romance, they combine inſtruction and amuſement, in a manner perhaps ſuperior to every other 


ſpecies of fanciful compoſition... In ſpeaking of French literature, the two Crebillons are not to be forgotten: 


he father has given to tragedy, a force of character not found in Corneille or Voltaire, and the romances of 


the fon are N but libertine productions, in a new taſte. This ſportive and elegant mode of writing, 


with all its levities, digreſſions, and wild diſplay of ſentiment, has been happily imitated in England, by the 
celebrated author of Tr/fram Shandy, generally ſuppoſed to be an original. Even the idea of the much- admired 
Adventures of a Guinea, 1s borrowed from the Sopha of the young Crebillon. | FREE 


But, to turn our eyes to our own IsLanD, where arts, manners, and Kterature have made oreat progreſs ſince 


the glorious era of the Revolution; when our civil and religious rights were fully eſtabliſhed, and our conſti- 


tution more equally balanced Under the reign of William, Locke wrote his Eſay on Government, and Swift 
his Tale of @ Tub; two of the moſt excellent proſe compoſitions in our language, whether we conſider the ſtile 


or matter: the one an example of cloſe manly Teaſoning, carrying conviction to the heart; the other of the 
irreſiſtible force of ridicule, when ſupported by wit, humour, and ſatire. | | 


The advance of taſte and politeneſs | was very inconſiderable till the reign of Anne; when the ſplendor. of 
heroic actions called. off, for a time, the attention of all parties from political diſputes, to contemplate the glory 
of their country, A croud of great men appeared at that time, whoſe characters are well known, and whoſe 
names are familiar to every ear. Then were diſplayed the ſtrong talents and LK of a Marl- 

, in full force, that natural 


Congreve, Rowe, Steel, Vanburgh, Prior, Pope, and other men of genius in that age, not only enjoyed the 
frendſhip-and familiarity of the principal perſons in power, but moſt of them, in early life,” obtained places iti 


ſome of the leſs burthenſome departments of government, which enabled them to paß the reſt of their days in 


eaſe and independency. | 


7.x N 25 —_ wiz Þ 298 4 * 5 * | . \ 
The SpeCtator contributed greatly to improve the taſte and manners of the nation: Such a monitor was indeed 
much wanted. The comedies of Vanburgh, ſo juſtly admired for their Hen ine humour and eaſe of dialogue; 
pal of Congreve's pieces, where wit 


are ſhockingly licentious; and the principal characters in the greatef® 
ſparkles with genuine brilliancy, are ſo libertine as to put virtue and decency out of countenance. Even the laſt 
pieces of Dryden, then conſidered as models of elegance, are by no means ſufficiently delicate in ſentiment. He 
repreſents love as an appetite rather than a paſſion. He wanted that ſympathetic chord, which alone could conduct 


him to the boſom of others, and enable him to raiſe correſpondent emotions, Prior's Henry and Emma is. the 


firſt poem of any length in the Engliſh language, in which love is treated with a becoming delicacy; if we except 


. thoſe of the epic and dramatic kind, by Spencer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton. To Prior we are alſo indebted for 


the happy art of telling a gay ſtory with eaſe, grace, and levity, without indecent expreſſions. He is the firſt 
Engliſh poet, who has united elegance and correctneſs. 1 * een eee 


9 


vants vigour. Addifon's Cato has more vigour of verſification than the tragedies of Rowe, but leſs eaſe. It 


s, however, a noble effort of cultivated genius; and, notwithſtanding its ſuppoſed want of pathos, becauſe it 


Ned no wornaniſh tears, it is perhaps our beſt modern tragedy. Addiſon has alſo written verſes on various 
wojedts, both in Engliſh and Latin, and is always elegant and correct, though not enthuſiaſtically poctical. But. 
vhatever merit he may have as a poet, he is great as a proſe writer. Our language is more indebted to him, not 
only for words and phraſes, but even for images, than to any other writer in proſe: If his ſtile has any fault, it 


- 


It is not poſſible to carry farther the beauty and force of our multifarious tongue, without endangering the dne or 


the other. © The Earl of Cheſterfield is perhaps more elegantly correct, and gracefully eaſy, but he falls ſhort of : | 


the ſtrength of his maſter.” The letters publiſhed under the fignature of .Junros, have all the force and energy 


inferior to the Iliad, it is certainly the fineſt poem of the epic kind that France has hitherto produced. The 


> want of force. Lord Bolingbroke has united ſtrength with elegance, and energy and elevation with grace. 


of Bolingbroke, with all the cloſe and pointed expreflion of Swift; but they want'eaſe, and, having no ſein- 47 | [ 


lance reaſoning,” their violent declamatory tile, fit only for invective, dif after 4 firſt reading. Tet 
boa unknown writer the moſt formidable riyal of the great Bolingbroke ; for he can have nothing to feat from 
+ mechanical arrangement, and pompous latinized phraſeology of Johnſon, or the uniform academical dignity '._ ©. 
Robertſon : though Robertſon's ſtile has many beauties, 'and the compoſitions' of Johnſon' many ſplendid - 3 


-=ages,. and deep remarks. Hume has neither the caſe, energy, nor elegance of Bolingbroke, but is 
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What Bolingbroke performed in proſe, his friend Pope accompliſhed even more fully in verſe, made te 
| verification of Dryden his model! and, if he has not fully equalled the fire of A4/alom and. Achitaphet, or be 
aly and animated flow . of the fables of his maſter, the collected force and finer poliſh of his numbers, err 
choice of words, and a more delicate and Juſt, though leſs bold imagery, entitle him to all the praiſe h 1 


ä 


© degree of eſtimation next to thoſe which we have uctions have bees 
1 ia re 13 


5 dhe ö n_ as Europe is ſuperior to every other quarter of the globe, fo is England ſuperio jor to any other ſtate 
e Euope, in the arts, 0 y oo on 2 Og on eng 
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| poſſibly belong to an emulous imitator, not - inveſted with abſolute ſuperiority while new | flights of fancy, and 
new turns © thought and expreſſion, more ſenſibility of heart, and greater elevation of mind, with a cloſe; 


attention to natural and moral objects, give him all the requiſites of a rival more favoured by fortune, and more 


- zealous in — vit of fame. The Rape of the Lock, the' Eloiſe to Abelard, the Meſſiah, and the Eſſay on 


Man, are the poems of their kind, in the Engliſh, or any other modern language. | 


Born with a ſtrong underſtanding, a benevolent heart, and an enthuſiaſtic fancy, with all the powers neceſlary 


to form'a' great poet, Thompſon judiciouſly made choice of blank verſe, which was perfectly ſuited to the 


exuberance of his genius, to the grandeur of his views, the boldneſs of his metaphorical images, and the 
minute wildneſs of his poetical landſcapes. He has left us, in his Seaſons, a greater number of juſt, beautiful, 
and ſublime deſcriptions of external nature, than are to be found- in the works of all the other poets, ſince the 
days of Lucretius. Akenfide has given us, in his Pleaſures of Imagination, a delightful ſyſtem of taſte, un- 
folded in all the-majeſty of Miltonic verſe. Armſtrong has bequeathed to mankind a valuable legacy, in his 
Art of preſerving Health, and furniſhed the literary world with a more claſſical poem in the ſame ſpecies of verſe, 


chan either The Seaſons, or The Pleaſures of Imagination. 


A new turn has been given to our love-verſes by Hammond, a man of taſte and ſenſibility, who has ſuceſsfully 
imitated the elegiac manner of Tibullus, and given to his amorous ſolicitations a ſoft "melancholy, entirely in 
uniſon with the tone of the paſſion, and a tenderneſs to which Waller and Prior were ſtrangers. The following 
ſhort extract will illuſtrate theſe obſervations :— Pr | N ; 


« With thee I hop'd to waſte the pleaſing day, 
«Till in thy arms an age of joy was paſt ; 

© Then, old with love, inſenſibly decay, 
And on thy boſom gently breath my laſt. 


« I ſcorn the Lydian river's golden wave, 
© And all the vulgar charms of human life ; 
only aſk to live my Delia's ſlave, | 
„And when I long have ſerv'd her—call her wife.” 


This ſpecies of verſification is happily adapted to ſuch ſubjects, and has thererefore been made choice of by 


elegiac writers of any eminence, but particularly by Gray, in his celebrated Elegy in a Country Church Yard ; and 


by Shenſtone, in thoſe excellent moral elegies, publiſhed after his death, which reflect ſo much honour on his 
head and heart. * N |; | - 194 . 


' Churchill's Satires are deſervedly admired : Goldſmith's Traveller is a beautiful poem. His Deſerted Village is 
a cloſe, but happy imitation of -Pope's beſt manner. If any author has recovered the freedom of Dryden, with- 
out loſing the | ms or the force of Pope, it is Mickle, in ſome parts of his excellent tranſlation of 
the Luciad. © TR 1 ek | | 


But this zealous and continued attention to the improvement of our poetry, in its various branches, did not 
revent imagination anEfentiment from flowing in other channels. A claſſical form has been given to the Comic 
Romance, by Fielding and — who have painted modern manners with great force of colouring, as well as 
truth of expreſſion, and given to the ludicrous 23 of life, all the heightenings of wit, humour, and ſatire. 


- Richardſon, no leſs claſſical, created a new ſpecies of fiction, which may be called the Modern Epic, or the Epic 


of Civil Life. 
We have native ſtatuaries of conſiderable merit; but Bacon and Nolliken have yet produced nothing equal to 


che Hercules of Ryſbrach, Scheemaker's Shakeſpeare, or the Handel and Newton of Roubiliac. The monu- 


ment in memory of Sir Eyre Coote, now erecting in Weſtminſter Abbey, is however a monument of Bacon's 


- ſuperior taſte and ingenuity. 


If the Engliſh painters have not attained all the force of colouring, truth of drawing, and. ſtrength of expreſ- 
fion to be found in the greateſt Italian maſters, they have made ample amends by the - judicious choice 7 
their ſubjects. Inſtead of crucifixions, flagellations, laſt ſuppers, and holy families, they have given ſecond li 
0 heroes and legiſlators. They have made public virtue viſible in ſome of its moſt meritorious acts: they have 
painted as became the ſons of freedom. We will venture to affirm, that Copley's Earl of Chatham, Welt's 
Departure of Regulus, the Penhylvania Charter, and the Death of Wolfe, to ſay nothing of Reynolds's Ugoling, 


fill che mind with nobler ideas, and affect the heart with more generous emotions, than were ever communicated 


by the pencil of any ſlave, who kneeled at the altar of ſuperſtition. 


- 


\-. Fortunately for the lovers of embelliſhment, engraving, of which pain 
. a 
the property of the rich and great; and they are alſo liable to be injured by time or ac 
of ving in plates of Abe, 1 
* — if leſs perſect than 

native impropers of this elegant and ingenious art, we muſt ever place 8 

unhappy Ryland. The names which appear 
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whether it was a Garriſon, a Mountain, or a Peninſula, 
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T has been obſerved by Lord Bolingbroke, « that Ancient Hiſtory ſhould be read, but 
Modern Hiſtory ſhould be ftudzed.” It may, with equal Propriety, be aſſerted, that the 


Geography of the World ought to be read, in order to acquire a general ſyſtematic Idea of the 
Univerſe, but that the Geography and Hiſtory of Europe ſhould be ftudied, it being infinitely 
more eſſential to cultivate an Acquaintance with a Territory, where Arts and Sciences flouriſh, 


than with the poor Indian 
= 0 —— Whoſe untutor'd Mind 
Sees God in Clouds, and hears him in the Wind ; 


Whoſe Soul proud Science never taught to ſtray T2 
Far as the Solar Walk, or Milky Way.” e104 a { 


The Geography and Hiſtory of Europe isnot only productive of the higheſt Entertainment to 
the intelligent Reader, but it alſo renders him more accompliſhed} and furniſhes him with an 


- inexhauſtible Fund of Knowledge. By travelling through Europe, or reading an authentic and 


well-digeſted Deſcription and Hiſtory of thoſe Kingdoms, whence Ignoragce and Barbariſm are 


fled, and Civilization has taken Place, we become refined and improved; our Manners aſſume 
an Eaſe and Poliſh which we were Strangers to before; our Humanity is exalted and improved; 


our fineſt Feelings are frequently called into Exertion, and every latent Energy is prevented from 


All hail, Geography, by whoſe kind Aid! 
Th' Hiſtorĩc Page at once is perfect made; wot 
Maps, Plans, and Charts, diſplay her Scenes to Man, 
But Hiſtory completes what ſhe began! 1288 


Geography and Hiſtory ſhould ever be inſeparable Companions, as they tend to illuſtrate nk 
elucidate each other. They are Siſter Sciences, which, when properly connected, inſtruct and 


entertain us beyond any in the whole Circle; but individually are deſective and imperfeR. It is - 


theProvince of Hiſtory to relate Events, with all the attendant Circumſtances, impartially and 
minutely ; but without the Aid of Geography the Idea we ſhould form from ſuch a Narrative 
mult be crude and unſatisfactory. Hiſtory may inform us that the duke of Marlborough, in the 


Lear 1704, Obtained a ſignal Victory over the French and Bavarians, at Blenheim, in Bavaria; 


but without having Recourſe to Geography, in order to obtain a Knowledge of that Country, its 


Situation, and other local Particulars, we ſhould have but a very imperfect Comprehenſion of 
that celebrated battle. On the other Hand, a mere Deſcription of the Face of any Country, 


unconnetted with its Hiſtory, muſt be equally unintereſting and incomplete. 


Suppoſe, for Example, in the general Gant of Converſation, any one ſhould mention that _ 


there had been a Skirmiſh at Temeſwar between the Turks and Auſtrians, an Auditor might 


9 


vithout the leaſt Intention of being impertinent, interrogate the former with. Regard to the 


Situation of that Place, and other eſſential Particulars ; but if the Whole of his Knowledge 
ſhould be limited to the hiſtorical Part, he would not be capable of informing his Enquirer 
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The Hiſtory of 8 is now + booms: an Object of particular Concern—Mars having 
diſſeminated the Seeds of Diſcord over Half that Territory, which will probably extend fill 


further. Ruſſia, Sweden, Turkey, and Germany, have already drawn the Sword; and other 


Powers deliberate, not yet reſolved to follow their Example. Civil Tumults and Diſturbances 
have ariſen in Holland and France, which are not yet terminated, that portenld Revolutions ag 


| ordinary as they have been unexpected. Even the Elements have ſpread deſolation through 


the Country of our Gallic Neighbours, where the Tempeſt bas made rapid Deſtruction. 


It will be our Taſk, faithfully and minutely to deſcribe thoſe places which may occaſionally 
1 bee the. Scene of Action between the contending parties, as well as to relate the n 
of Battles, Sieges, &c. We ſhall impartially crown the Victor with the Laurels he deſerves, 
and, with equal Impartiality, defend the Honour of the 9 where his Exertions have 


> deſerved Succeſs. 


To render this „ inſtructive, entertaining, and complete as poſſible, the following 
Plan has been invariably purſued, viz, In each Empire, Kingdom, &c. we have began witha 
general geographical and topographical Account of it; in which its Soil, Extent, Boundaries, 
Air, Climate, Mountains, Foreſts, Lakes, Rivers, Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions; 
Conſtitution, Government, Laws, Antiquities, Religion, Cuſtoms, Manners, Commerce, &c. are 
fully treated of. We have then given a Sub-Diviſion of ſuch Kingdom or State, into Provinces 
or- Counties; and, after a copious Deſcription, of each County, that of the Cities and principal 
Towns in ſuch Province immediately follows, a Preference being ſhown to thoſe in England 
which return Members to Parliament, by giving them Precedence. 


When the Geography of each State or Kingdom is completed, its Hiſtory ſhall be given, from 
the earlieſt Period to the preſent Time. This, we apprehend, will particularly recommend our 
Performance to the Attention of the Public; for, excluſive.of the Geography, our Readers will 
be fuxmibed with an Hiſtory of all the European States and Nations. For Example, after we 
have given the geographical Account of England, the Hiſtory of that Kingdom ſhall ſucceed it, 


nin a regular connetted Series, from the landing of Julius Cæſar, to the Reign of George the Third 
Incluſive, —The ſame Plan will be purſued with Reſpett to every other Country. | 


I cannot conclude without ... 5 LEVY in a peculiar Manner, the Superiority of our Maps to 


thoſe already extant, They are on ſo large a Scale, that any Perſon who wiſhes to have an Eluci- 


dation of any Paſſage that may occur, either in Converſation or reading, may find ample Satisfac- 
tion, by having Recourſe to thoſe authentic geographical Authorities. Beſides which, our other 
1 are finiſhed in 0 materly a _ as to add Dignity and Elegance to this ſuperb 


| Frodubtion. 


- In ſhort, 3 material ſhall be omitted, nothing unnceclary related; Perf] picuity without” F 


4 Prolixity, and Brevity without Omiſſion, ſhall be our Aim. We uſher our Publication into the 
World with Confidence, not doubting but the wy tne of a generous Public, will make 


ample Compenſation for our immenſe Labour and Expence; therefore, without being our own 
Panegynits, we ſhall leave the Merits of the Work to the Judgment of our diſcerning Readers, 
flattering ourſelves that TE wall be. found wanting to render it equally entertaining and in- 
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Etymology of the name of Euros, have 
been ſo various, and many of them ſo roman- 

tic, that ta mention them would rather 
plex than inform. It was, however, called Europe by 
the Romans, as it is now by the Spaniards and Italians ; 
Wis called Europe by the French and Engliſh ; the Turks 
give it the name of Rumeli or Alfrank, and the reſt of 

Aſiatics Frankiftan. | 

This grand diviſion of the earth is a large peninſula, 
bounded on the north by the Frozen ocean ; on the ſourh 
by the Mediterranean ſea, which ſeparates it from Africa ; 
on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean; and on the eaſt by 
Alia; from which it is ſeparated by the Archipelago, 
the Euxine or Black ſea, and thence by a line from the 
rer Tanais or Don, almoſt to the Oby in. Muſcovy. 
Europe is extended between thirty-four and eighty de- 
ges north latitude, and between five and eighty 
of longitude; reckoning the firſt meridian to paſs through 
the iſland of Teneriff. It is three thouſand miles in 


bive hundred broad, from north to ſouth, from the north 
cape in Norway, to Cape Cayha or Metaphar in the 
Morea, the moſt ſouthern promontory in Europe. 
Europe, excepting a ſmall part of Lapland and Muſ- 
covy, is ſituated in the temperate zone, equally free 
rom the [extremities of heat and cold. It is not ſo 
lauge as any of the other diviſions of the earth, 
but is, in all other reſpects, ſo much ſuperior, particu- 
arly with regard to its cultivation, produce, arts, ſci- 


and precious ſtones, nor of its lions, elephants, or tigers; | 
Wt produces corn, wine, and oil, in greata ; 
am all the neceſſaries, conveniencies, and even luxuries | 
of life, are liberally furniſhed by the benignant ſdil, and | 
Climate of that diſtinguiſhed quarter of the globe, whole | 
tres are Europeans. 29 | 
are the Danube 


. 
- 


Among the principal rivers of Euro 
and the Rhine in Germany, the Volga and. the Divina | 


A the Ruſſian einpire, 


The moſt conſiderable lakes are in Germany, Geneva, | 
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ISTORY or EUROPE, 


N 


H E conjectures of authors, reſpecting the | 


= 


kngth, from cape St. Vincent in the weſt, to the mouth | E 
oF the river Oby in the north-eaſt ; and two: thouſand | 


religion. 
ences, and manufactures, that its pre- eminence is almoſt | 
infinite, It cannot indeed, boaſt of its mines of gold, doctrine of the Greek or Eaſtern Church is embraced. 


e Loire and the Sean in 
France, the Thames and the Severn in England, -&c. | 
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ENTERTAINING TRAVELLER. 


Tas GRAND Divisiox or EUROPE. 


The principal mountains are thoſe called the Pyrenean 
mountains between France and Spain, the Alps between 
France and Italy, the Doſrin hills in Sweden, the Gra- 
hills in Hungary, ſome mountains in the High- 
of Scotland, and Snowdon Hill in Wales. i 
Europe, it is generally ſuppoſed, was peopled after the 
flood, by the poſterity of Japhet, who came from Aſia 
Minor over the Helleſpont into Greece : others ſay by 
the poſterity of Shem, who. paſſing by land between the 
Caſpian Sea, and the Palus Mzotis, went through 
y and 1a into Scandia, and afterwards into 
France, Germany, &c. Which of theſe opinions is 
beſt- entitled to our credit, it is not eaſy to determine, 

It is certain, however, that Europe has, for many ages, 

been extremely populous, and her inhabitants illuſtrious 

for their virtue, wiſdom, and courage; by which * 
ſubdued the greateſt part of Aſia and Africa, and ſub- 
jected them to the empires of Greece and Rome. 
Even in theſe later ages, half the earth which was for- 
merly unknown, has dicovered and colonized by 


The Chriſtian religion is profeſſed; throughout all 
Europe, except a ſmall territory in poſſeſſion of the 


Turks. But, by various innovations of the Church of 


of Rome, the Weſtern church is divided. Italy, Spain, 
France, part of Germany, .the Netherlands 'and Poland, 
ſtill adhere to papacy ; though England, Scotland, Ire- 


land, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, great part of Ger- 


many, the United Provinces, Switzerland, &c. have 
embraced the reformation, - and profeſs the Proteſtant 
In Muſcovy, ſome parts of Poland, Wala- 
chia, Moldavia, Podolia, Volhinia, and Greece, the 


Europe is infinitely ſuperior to every other of the 
univerſe, with reſpe& 8 her de a 
have more fymumetry of feature, and their perſons are 
better portioned, than thoſe-of Aſia, Africa, or Ame- 
rica. The intellectual faculties. of the Europeans, have 

pre-eminence ; to which muſt be attributed 
printing, and moſt of the arts, ſciences, 


ſtill a | 
the invention of | 

Europe is indeed the theatre, on which the human 
character has appeared to moſt ad „ and where 
ſociety has obtained its moſt | 
tient and modern times; its hiſtory will therefore 'fur- 


pe 


nn Italy, Wener in Sweden, Ladoga and 
Oregs in Rui Lochabar in Scodand,. and Neagh 
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Welch, Iriſh, and Scotch Highlanders, and the Lap- 
landers, have dialects of the Celtic. Dialects of the 
Greek are ſpoken in the Morea, and the . iſlands of the 
Levant: and ſome remains of the Gothic are preſerved 


in the Southern parts of Sweden, and the iſlands in the 
Baltic, 
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The European langu may be derived from fix | 
- radical ones. The Nias French, and Spaniſh, are 
dialects of the Latin. The German, Dutch, Swediſh, 
Daniſh, and Engliſh Tongues, are borrowed from the | 
Teutonic. Sclavonian is the language of Poland, Bo- 
225 Muſcovy and 6 The 


A TABLE, mewing the Chief States of Europe, reigning Sovereigns, Len b, Bread 
ving . Poſition, - Capital Cities, and cign pg DINE th —— 


CounTRIEs. | RICO Monarcns. 9 LzncTrn. | BaZADyn. Pos1TION. Cnrzy CrTixs. _ | *Rx116108, | 
Great-Britain, Srge TIT. | 660 | 300 W. London, Proteſtants. 
France, Louis XVI. 600 500 W. Paris, Church of Rome. 
Spain, Charles III. 700 500 [S. W. Madrid, Church of Rome. 

: Portugal, Isabella, 300 100 S. W. [|Liſbon, Church of Rome. 

; Germany, 600 520 Mid. Vienna, Pro. and Ch. of Rome. 
Auſtria, Iboeph IT, 390 340 W. Bruſſels, Church of Rome. 
Bohetnia,” ” 8 300 250 Mid. Prague, Church of Rome. 
Hungary; Rt 300 200 | E. Buda, Church of Rome. 
Italy, Pius VI. 600 400 S. [Rome, Church of Rome. 

Switzerland. JAriftocracy, 260 100 Mid. Baſil, Pro. and Ch. of Rome. 
Holland, William V. 150 150 W. [Amfſterdam, Lutherans. 
| Poland, | 2200 680 | Mid. |Warſaw, Church of Rome. 
Pruſſian Dominions 609 350 | N. W. Berlin, Proteſtants. 
Ruſſia, 1500 | 1100 [N. E. [Peterſburgh, Greek Church. 
Sweden, 800 FOO N. Stockholm m, Proteſtants. 
Denmark, 1 240 180 N. vy C n,.- Lutherans, 
Norway, | } 1000 . 300 © _*, [Bergen, | Lutherans. 
| t 2 urkey in — : | 1000 -{ 900 [S. E. — — Mah. Chr. and 1 Jews. | 
I kVbe Principal EUROPEAN ISLANDS, and the STATES to which they are ü ſubject: 
1 un de WESTERN and NORTHERN OCEANS, 
PE OE England, Scotland, Ireland, = 
HS —_ To Gaiza7-Bairain, { Or „Shetland, and Weſtern Igands. : 
EMC. ToDmanK. + Iceland.- The Chicf Town, Scalholt. 
_— To Pon ruoAl. The Azores. 


In the MEDITERRANEAN 8 E A. 


Iflands. Ivica. Majorca. 
Chief Towns. Ivica. Majorca. 


13 6 > T0 Srats 
3 Minorca. Chief Town, Fort St. Philip. 


1 © 3 France. 5 8 Corſica. Chief Town, Baſtia. 
XK To SARDINIA. Sardinia. Chief Town, Cagliari. 
=. wa | | 7 Sicily. Chief Town, Palermo. 
| ; 2 To Srctires. | hs 3 
1 To Tonkey, © Candi Archipelago Iſlands, and Livadia. 


L ieſina, Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante. 
o Vamer * for: Towns. Liefina, Corfu, Argoſtoti, Zante,. 


=_ F 2 32 bas In the B A L T 1 0 K 8 12 


—_— Jr Zealand, Funen, Alſen, and Langland, 
. 10 Dekwknx. Laland, 7 Falſter, d der benen 
Noe ess |  Ofel, Dagho. 5 
— Fe PRUSSIA. Uebe, Wollin. | 
3 8 | The Principal SEAS, "GULES, bg. BAYS in EVROPE: 
>. The Mediterranean Sea, having Europe on the North, and Africa on che South, 
Is The Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey, 
| - 'The-Eunxine, or Black Sea, in Turkey, berwen Europe and Afi, | 2 
The White Sea, in the N. N. W. Parts of Ruſſia. 032259 77 x] 
The Baltick Sea, between Sweden, Denmark, and Poland. ESE {Sen 
The German Ocean, or Sea, P . 
4 The Engliſh Channel, between England and France, 3 


A Channel, between Britain and Ireland,” 7 ot ho . 

I The Bay of Biſcay, formed e and Spain, N 

Fs = Gulf of Bothnia, in che N. E. Parts of Sweden. . 
The Gulf of Finland, between Sweden and Ruſſia. CNY ini 
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H E Iſland of Great Britain, including England, 
Scotland, and Wales, was antiently called Aron ; 
th therefore, of the name of Britain has occaſioned 
much diſpute. Some affirm that BxvTus or BRrro, a 
Trojan, tame hither: after the deſtruction of Troy; and 
that from him the country firſt received its name. 
Others derive the name from BxrT, which ſignifies paint- 
ed, and Tam a Country; it being cuſtomary for the 
Britons-to paint their bodies, on which account the 
Romans called them Pier, or ftv © This - iſland 
i, in Longitude, Teneriff being the meridian, . nine de- 
grees forty-five minutes, at the land's end in Cornwall; 
and at the South Foreland in Kent, ſeventeen degrees 
fifteen minutes; in all ſeven degrees and an half. Its. 
Latitude at the Lizard Point, in Cornwall, is fifty 

; and the Headland, at Caithneſs in Scotland, 
eight and an half; conſequently the aſtronomical 
e at ſixty. miles to a degree, een 
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GREAT-B 


called the Orkneys, the Hebrides, Man, Jerky, and 


N 1 T AT N. 


and ten 1 | But according to the Geometrical mea- 


ſure of Engliſh' ſtatute miles, which is ſixty-nine miles 
and cight-hundred and fixty-four feet to a degree, the 
true length of the iſland is five-hundred and eighty- ſeven 
miles. Its breatlth being ſeven degrees and an half, and the 
meaſurement from the land's End to the South Foreland 
in Kent, . being between fifty and fifty-one north latitude; 
the parallel there gives thirty-eight miles to a degree of 
longitude ; therefore the true breadth is two hundred and 
eighty-five miles. Buſching mentions none of theſe parti- 
culars, - but expreſſes himſelf in the following general 
terms: The = le length of Great-Britain, from north 
to ſouth, is about ſix-hundred and ſixty miles; and its 
greateſt breadth, from weſt to eaft, about three hundred. 
The iſlands appertaining to Great Britain are thoſe 


Guernſey. 


+», , 
* 
_— 


SrrvaTION and Exams, 


INLAND, including the incipality of Wales, 
is the moſt ſouthern wo. 8 Britain, an Iſland 
m the Atlantic Ocean. It is more populous, extenſive, 
ry and flouriſhing than the northern diviſion of that 
Iftand, called Scotland, with which it was united in 1706. 
It is bounded on the eaſt by the German ocean; on the 
welt it is waſhed by St. Geo ' or the Iriſh channel; 
and on the ſouth © if Bran from France by the En- 
Such channel. It ke in Fe 8 form, between the 
jeth and fifty-eighth north latitude. 
be le ol Kor Bag n meaſured on the direct road 
from New Haven in Suſſex, to Berwick upon Tweed, 
is three hundred and nihery-ſix miles. The breadth, | 
from Harwich in Eſſex, to the Land's End in. Cornwall. 
ts three hundred: and one; but, when meaſured | 
in a direct line, from Malden in Eſſex; to St: David's 
* ASI exceed three hundred miles: - 
| arians with regard tp the etymology 
the wot England; fo ſome deriving it from Anglen, a 
"now in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, the in- 
nts of which joined the Saxons in the conqueſt 
8 ern en a Celtic wake, fi a 
level country, and others from the Saxon Angle-land, a 
name it acquired from its triangular figure the French 
at this day, tranſlating it "Angleterre. En- 
gland is, of itſelf, a powerful Kin om, environed with 
the ſea, which has indented it variety of bays and 


harbours, rendering it peculiarly eligible for commerce 


and navigation. 
| The beaurfal ſcenes which the: cultivated pars of | t 
England diſplay, are zor to thoſe of any nation in 
the world ; the variety uf high and low lands cg 
| Proſpects equal to the maſt hyxuriant imagination; the in⸗ 
ee de and , and of the dif- times 
eee nirin 8 
vegetable productions, are de 
The elegant manſions of the icy, on the ſilent and 
Feludeck cot of the labotious but cantented peaſant, 
form-a moſt pleaſing contraſt ;-the former ſtrikes us with 
the 77 nficence and e —_ of its ſtru&ure, and che 
leaſing” ruſtic 3 
diverſify the METS 
improved by art and 
garden of che d. Mack. 
Englim huſbandman, Tome of the 
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the nur) ll of which = ſo 
duſtry, as to render it the 
do che honour of che. 
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| on the health, ſpirits and Gifpoſicons of the inhukithiy 


barren, are rendered fruitful by aſſuity. Yom the 
whole, it may be affirmed, Shar, among all the king- 
doms or principalities of Europe, England ſtands unri- 
valled in the beauty of its wo * the x as 
of its inhabitants, 


| Am, CIIATE, — 3 
e from its ſituation, enjoys a temperate air; 
1s 7 to damps and fogs; "oe atmoſphere indeed 
erally loaded with vapours, occaſioned by the vi- 
N of the vaſt Atlantie ocean, ſupplying it with con- 
rr exhalations, wafted thither by Weſterly winds, 
et wed y by the iration of vegetables, which cover r 
ce of the whole country.” The climate indeed is 
+ dif: ble than inſalubrious; but, it muſt e 
| admitted that the weather in land is capricious, nag 
ſo unfavourable to ſome conſtitutions, that many of he 
inhabitants are induced to fly to mot ſettled regions, to 
ſeek a renovation of thar health #hich they coult not. | 
Ea! in their own*country.. © 
The winters are not often dne with: much rolt or 
50 but are uſually raw, cold; and wet. That ſeaſon is 
therefore more dif F 
thoſe who people the more northern climes; where-the --- 8 2 
rivers are locked up with ice, and a long courſe of ſerene _ 
and ſalutary weather is as certain'as it is deſirable. Fas 
is ſometimes viſited: with froſt and ſhow, but their con- 
tinance is generally of ſhort duration. Indeed the wei. 8 
ther is ſo variable, as to be fuj — 


5 
/ - RW 
. * L 


The ſeaſons, Uke the air, me ſo uncertain; 3 * 


—.— and: Winer, — in 3 ack er 


333 begin, cannot certainly be aſcerta ned. e 2. 
the Spring appears as carly as che month of Febru $20, 1 A A 


ay, and fomenies tv _ are hardly ſeen 3 
April in oountry is uſten covered -- 1 
25 bea e of of bloſſoms, and 125 eie e 


Toke, exceeds in coldneſs che n De. 

cember; though the Thermomeir rien in 
that month, as Right as it does 1 N 
ain its 8 2 heat and As 
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Though the foil of 19 is generally a rich clay, 
in 2 laces it conſi N Por ſand and gravel, 
SS ant bak various kinds appear in dif- 

— parts of the country. The ſoil, however, differs 
leſs in ch county from the. nature -of the ground, 
though it certainly may —— a Ly conſiderable al- | 
teration, than from — the inhabitants 
C ens, and 
other local improvements, which are carried to a degree 
of perfection unknown in any other nation. Hence, 
unleſs an unkind ſeaſon blaſts the hopes which the la- 
bourer had flattered himſelf with, England not only pro- 
Auces a ſufficient quantity of corn to maintain her own 
inhabitants, but receives conſiderable ſums of money for 
her large exports. Sometimes indeed, from lu- 
crative views, more grain has been exported y particu- 
lar individuals than could be ſpared without inconveni- 
ence and injury to the poor, by enhancing the price of 
an article ſo eſſential to Gar eriften exiſtence. * — has, 
therefore, in many inſtances, wiſely interpoſed, to check | 

_ unwarrantable abuſe,” by limiting its exportations. 

ngland is not exceeded by any other nation in the 

gad ef the quiden. It ® « well known fadt, 
incredible Ho may appear, that London and its 

by a million of inhabitants, 

is nth ſupplied with " and vegetables, of every | 

* from wi the diſtance of about a dozen miles. 


Rivens, Laxzs, ForesrTs, and oor ans, | 


ENGLAND. is copiouſly watered with many noble | 
rivers, which not only adorn and fertilize the earth, but 
are conducive to the 1 vement and profj 
of commerce. The Thames is compoſed of the T 
and the Iſis, of which the laſt is the moſt conſiderable ; 
it riſes on the corfines of Glouceſterſhire, a little fouth- | 
weſt of Cirenceſter, receives the Churne, and runs north- 
eaſt to Lechlade, in Wiltſhire, where, after accum 
other tributary ſtreams, it unites with the Colne, 
becomes navigable; thence it continues its courſe north- 
eaſterly, is ſwelled by! the Windruſh, and enters Oxford, 
where the Charwell joins it ; then taking a ſouthern di- 
rection to Abingdon, it to Dorcheſter,.where it 
connects with the Thame, Thus encreaſed, it paſſes 
eading, Marlow, and Wind- 
; where, till the erec- 
it is ſaid to have met tHe 


— 


ſmips to London bridge. Re 
| 1 . > of 
river have greatly m WI memory 

who are now living; thoſe at. Weſtminſter and 
222 without à parallel, ſor elegance, taſte, 
and convenience. At Batterſea, Putney, Kew, Rich- 
mond, and Hampton-Court, - are now erected to 
communicate with their oppolite ey ts RE 

n 
e, aul. which riſes 


— 


and the firſt in rapidity, 


HISTORY o 


in circumference. 


E UR OP E. 


vern moves with ſuch rapidity, that che . coun- 
try is frequently overflowed. 
The Trent, a very large river, iſes in the moor-lands 
of Staffordſhire, takes it courſe northeaſt by Newcaſtle. 
under-Line, and, dividing the county in two parts, pro- 
.ceeds to Burton, Nottingham, and Newark; then, con- 
tinuing its courſe due north to Gainſborough, on the 
confines of Lincolnſhire, and, being joined by the 
Ouſe, and ſeveral other Lo mouth, ob- 


tains the name of the Humber, falling into the ſea ſouth- 


eaſt of Hull. 

The Ouſe, another principal river, falls into the Hum- 
ber, after receiving water of many other ſtreams. 
There is alſo an Ouſe which riſes in Bucks, and falls into 
the ſea near Lynn, in Norfolk. The Tyne riſes on the 
borders of Cumberland, runs eaſterly through pe 2 
berland, and, paſſing Newcaſtle, is received b 
German ocean at Tinmouth. The Tees has its — 
on the confines of Weſtmoreland, takes an eaſterly courſe, 
dividing Yorkſhire from Durham, and diſcharges itſelf 
into the German ſea below Stockton. The Eden directs 
its courſe from ſouth to north, through Weſtmoreland 
and Cumberland, and, paſſing by Carliſle, runs into the 
Solway Firth, in the rhood of that city. The 
Lower Avon runs welt t Wiltſhire to Bath, and, 
dividing the two counties of Gloucefter and Somerſet, 
4 Omg roceeds to Briſtol, falling into the mouth of the Severn 

low that city. The CO directs its paſſage from 
eaſt to weſt through Cumberland, and, paſting Cock- 
ermouth, dif 5 itſelf into the Iriſh ſea, a by be- 
low. The Ribble, which takes a weſterly courſe 
Lancaſhire, paſſes by Preſton, and is received into 
Iriſh ſea, The Merſey takes a north-eafterly direction 


through Cheſhire, and, di Cheſhire from Lanca- 
Mie, paſſe i and dg 
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falls into the Iriſh ſea a 
little below . Town. The Dee, which has its ſource 
in Wales, ſeparates Flintſhire and Cheſhire, and pours 
itſelf into the Iriſh channel below Cheſter. 
England has not many lakes ; though hiſtocy: jnfana 
us, and the face of the country bears evident marks ofthe 
truth of ſuch information, that meres and fens have 
common in England, till drained and converted into ara- 
ble land: The largeſt, lakes are Soham-mere, 
| Whittleſea-mere, and Ramſey-mere, in the iſle of Ely, Ely, 
in Cambridgeſhire ; the fens of which, when overflowed 
in a rainy ſeaſon, form one vaſt lake chart: a ie 
Winander-mere is a in 
Weſtmoreland ; ind ther re aller lakes in Lancaſhire 
hr 8 er 6 
ngland, with ſome ex ons, is we ſupplied 
| with water, by ee and 
though few of them are perfectly free from ſome mine- 
ral impregnation. In many places there are medicinal 
wells, much reſorted to by invalids, for the of 
| theit waters in the cure of of diſeaſes. The moſt 
celebrated of theſe are the hot baths of Bath and Briſtol, 
in Somerſetſhire; and of Buxton, in Derbyſhire ;- the mi- 
neral waters of 'Tunbri Epſom, Dubwich, Acton, 
Harrowgate, Scarborough, and Cheltenham. The waters 
of —— are become celebrated from their 
recommended to the of England by his firſt 
— — in conſequen which, % . ho- 
F by the 
queen and the elder p rinceſſes, in the ſummer of the year 
11788. The renal reſided at a ſeat belonging 
| to earl Fauconberg, at a ſmall diſtance from the benig- 
| 2ant ſpring; glory drank of its ſalutary waters 
| every morning for the ſpace. of a whole monch, and re 
ceived great benefit. 
The firſt Norman kings of En 8 
menſe tracts of ground into foreſts, which were a 
priated to the of the chace, 3 
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laws. It was thought about the time 
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| are mounted, and they are found the beſt charging horſes 


. « exert. either to their maſter's prejudice 
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thoſe of Windſor, Epping, t 
of Dean and Sherwood. | 
The whole country indeed has the appearance of a fo- 
reſt, being ſo much ſhaded, embelliſhed, and enriched with 
trees, and variety of plantations. EILD 

The moſt remar mountains are the Peak in Der- 
byſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in York- 
ſhire, the Cheviot-hills bordering on Scotland, the Chil- 
tern, in Bucks, Malvern in Worceſterſhire, Cotſwold in 
Glouceſterſhire, the Wrekin in Shropſhire, and thoſe of 
Plinlimmon and Snowdon in Wales. 


e New Foreſt, and thoſe 


ANIMALS, MixERAL PRODUCTIONS, and VEGETABLES. | 


THE animals of England may be claſſed into quad- 
rupeds, birds, fiſhes, reptiles, and inſects. The quad- 
rupeds, or four-footed animals, which abound in this 
kingdom are, black cattle, ſheep, horſes, aſſes, mules, 
dogs, foxes, hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, ferrets, © weazles, li- 
zards, newts, otters, badgers, hedge-hogs, polecats, rats, 
mice, moles, &c. The Engliſh oxen are large, fat, and their 
fleſh delicately flavoured, though ſome give a preference 
to that of the ſmall breed of Wales and Scotland. There 
are two kinds of Engliſh ſheep, one valuable for their 
wool, and the other has a preference at table. The for- 
mer are very large, and their fleeces conſtitute the ori- 

inal ſtaple commodity of England. In ſome countries, 
inhabitants are as curious in breeding rams as running 
horſes, and in Lincolnſhire they are frequently ſold for fifty 
pounds each. There is a ſmaller breed of ſheep, fed upon 
the downs, ſuch as thoſe of Banſtead, Bagſhot-heath, and 
Devonſhire ; the fleſh of theſe is firmer, ſweeter, and more 
juicy, than that which has been fattened on the paſtures 
of Lancaſhire and Eſſex. England alſo produces beau- | 
tiful horſes for the chaſe and ſaddle, finely proportioned, 
and ſpirited; they are docile, tractable, and gentle, 
and yet fo fleet, that in one hour, they will run 
upwards of twenty miles. There js alſo a ſtronger 
breed of draught horſes, admirably àdapted for coaches, 
, or the mũlitary ſervice, On. theſe the cavalry 
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in the world, for ſtre weight, and animation. 
Speaking of this noble animal, Mr. Pennant, in his 
Britiſh Zoology, has the following words: © Undaunt- 
c ed courage, added to a docility half reaſoning, is 
« given to ſome, which fits them for the military ſer- 
« vice. The ſpirit and emulation ſo apparent in others, 
« furniſh us with that ſpecies which is admirably adapted 
tc for the courſe, or the more noble and generous plea- 
c ſures of the chaſe, Patience and perſeverance _ 
« ſtrongly in that moſt uſeful kind deſtined. to 
« the burthens we impoſe on them; or that are employ- 
« ed in the ſlavery of the draught. Though endowed 
« with vaſt ſtrength, and great powers, they very rarely 
judice ; but, on the 
4 contrary, will endure fatigue, even to death, for our 
benefit. Providence has planted in them a benevolent 
iſpoſition, and a fear of the human race, together 
a, certain conſciouſneſs of the ſervices we can 
« render them. : _ | 
and maſtiffs have a ma to ous on 26 
greatly exceed, in point of ſtrength and courage, 
ps Jum ſpecies in any quarter of the globe. 
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t formidable cannot intimidate theſe - 
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| Beſides all forts of poultry in perfection, turkbys, 


peacocks, e, ſwans, ducks, and tame pigeons, En- 
o_ produces plenty of buſtards, wild geeſe, wild 
cks, teal, wigeon, P Wer, pheaſants, partridges, wood- 


cocks, grouſe, quails, landrail, ſnipes, wood - pigeons, 
hawks, kites, owls, herons, crows, rooks, ravens, mag - 
ples, jack-daws, jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, nightingales, 


Idfinc 
birds common to other countries. The wheatear is 
peculiar to E and 1s preferred to the ortolan, for 
delicacy and flavour. Canary-birds alſo breed in this 
country. | | I. 

England is plentifully ſupplied with ſea and river - fiſſi. 
Her rivers and abound with ſalmon, trout, eels, 
pike, perch, ſmelts, carp, tench, barbel, gudgeons, roach, 
dace, mullet, bream, place, flounders, and char. The 
laſt mentioned fiſh is eſteemed a great delicacy. It is 
ſaid to be found only in the freſh-water lakes of Wales 


who reſide near the lakes, who ſend them as pre to 
their diſtant friends. The fea, which ſurrounds this 
iſland, teems with cod, mackarel, haddock, whiting, 
herrings, pilchards, ſkaite, ſoles, and many other fiſh 
of various denominations. The john-dory, found to- 
wards the weſtern coaſt, is delicious, and- the red mullet 
is in equal eſtimation. Among the ſhell fiſh, are lob- 
ſters, crabs, ſhrimps, eſcallops, cockles, periwincles, and 
muſcles. The coaſt of England is not often viſited 
by whales, but porpoiſes roll about the channel in 
abundance ; and ſeals are ſometimes ſeen upon the rocks, 
at the extremity of the iſland. {© 125 
The reptiles of this country are adders, vipers, ſnakes, 
and worms; the inſects ſuch as are found in other parts 
of Europe, as beetles, bees, waſps, ants, gnats, and flies, 
in infinite variety, | N n 
Among the minerals of England, the tin of Cornwall 
is the moſt conſiderable, which is found -in immenſe 
quantities. The tin mines in that part of England, were 
known to the Greeks and Phcenicians, ſome ages before 
learned to manufacture their tin into plates, and white 
iron, they are highly beneficial to the nation. One hun- 


dred thouſand ere e: 
county of. Cornwall. Some gold has likewiſe been dif- 
covered th that county, and the. Engliſh lead is'impreg- 
nated with filver, 2 of excellent freeſtone are 
worked in Derbyſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Devonſhire, and 
a kind of marble in found in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
mouth. Immenſe quantities of coal are dug in the pits 
of Northumberland, and the biſhoprick of Durham. 
of London, to encourage the nurſery of ſea- 
men, is chiefly ſupplied from the pits of Northumber- 
land, and the goa pg Durham. They are ſhipped 
at Sunderland Newcaſtle. . Allum and fak-pits 
are plenty in Northumberland and Cheſhire, and the 
kingdom abounds with fullers-earth, an article of great 
uſe in the cloth manufacture. * 
The quantity of corn of all kind, produced in 
land, far exceeds that of any other country. 
kitchen garden abounds with every culin . 
The orchards, eſpecially thoſe of Herefordſhire, Devon- 
i — and Kent, produce immenſe quan- 
tities of apples, pears, and. cherries; and the garden walls 
are ſtored with peaches, nectarines, and a variety of the 
choiceſt fruits. The cyder of Devon and Herefordſhire, 
when made of proper apples, and kept x 
is ſometimes . preferable to French white wine. The 
Engliſh-indeed, not fatisfied with their own ſorts of fruit; 
P ſometimes 
ſimple culture 4 uently hot 
quent by hot houſes. Fhere are extenſive fields of 
excellent ſ. in Cambridgeſhire- and Cheſhire; and 


is | woad for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bedfordſhire. * 
Among the fruits of this country, we may likewiſe 


excellent plums, of vacious 


theſe ſpirited birds, | 
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and Cumberland. Many of them are potted, by thoſe 


that of the Chriſtian æra; and, ſince the Engliſh have 


a ſufficient time, 
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hes, linnets, larks, and a great variety of ſmall 
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Oak; alk, eim, and beech, are the principal foreſt | 
trees in this: kingdom; but it alſo 4 in abundance 
lar, maple, the walnut- tree, 
willow, fallowʒ elder; bireh, and ſeveral other ſpe- 


i cies of wood not denominated timber. 


The _— have been particular ſucceſsful in the 
coltivativn — ſaint- foin, kurs In 
5 N Ir! ing n ene foils | 


PoporAmion, Hit kpprkacts, Manwzks, eue 


10 pretend to aſcertain the number of innen 
in England and Wales, with any degree of certainty, 
would be abſurd, but, from the moſt rational accounts 
chat can be procured, ſeven millions is ſuppoſed to be 
the amount. Some, indeed, think differently, and _ 
mate them at ſeven millions and an haf. 

Engliſhmen, in their perſons, are generally well yi 
ortiondd, florid in their complexions, have good fea- 
cures: regularly diſpoſed, and are tolerably fair. It is 
probable, however, that the vaſt number of: fore: gners, 
who are continually intermarrying with the natives, have 


11071 


given à tint, to their complexions, and a caſt to their 
perſons, different from-thoſe of the antient inhabitants 


gfada- | oy 


of this kingdom. Their eyes and hair vary in 
tion, from. a jet black, to a light cheſnut colour. 


among the Engliſh,/ is a. decayed ſtate of their teeth, 
+ corrupted by the ſcurvy, which is endemial in this coun- 
In other reſpects, the men are the moſt comely, 
and the women the moſt beautiful of any ſtate in Europe. 
The latter in rm have ſhapes ſo elegant, features ſo 
and and animated, that 


8 — 
in clock of gold 
 filks and velvets, 
je wels, which dazale the eyes of the ors u 
eſpecialh ſince the vaſt 


dreſs in ive clerk, and. -geod 
common citizen: lace and embroidery 1s now wholly laid 
A A 's full 
. caſſock, ſcarf, hat, and 
roſe; his undreſs is a dar grey frock;.and plain linen. 
n 
. ache Lock 
-  Sportimen with great a t 
narrow brimmed hat, buck-ſkin breeches A The 
tradeſmen, farmers, and labourers, are decently apparel- 
ed. Indeed the + of ag 
and decent in their attire. | 
2 The manners of the Engliſh vary wich their occupa- 
tions, according to the difference of connections and 
education. Perſons of rank when 
ſity, uſually travel to different parts urope for im- 


2 They we magnificent in their beg 
tations, and mode of living; and are, in general, 
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ms occaſions, appear 
and 4 5 richeſt brocades, ſattins, | 
plain and flowered. The quantities of 

"an | 


ing with their fiſts ; 


they * — the unver- 


his conſent: even her 


tkes cannot; 
is of her-huſband, nor, in matters of law, can ſhe reply 
| without him. EET | 
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Selipenence: Among thoſe of the middle rank, it is 


ſhewn by a diſagreeable indifference, or more diſagreea- 
ſycamore, hornbeam, | ble freedoms ; and, with the vulgar, it too often dege- 


nerates into mere brutality. | 
An Engliſhman, unrefined by travel, numbers among 
his privileges, the right of ſpeaking his ſentiments upon 
all occaſions without reſerve, be — ever ſo inconſiſtent 
with the univerſal rules of good and humanity: 
hence ariſe many of thoſe — — reproaches, na- 
tional and perſonal, which have oſten been productive of 
quarrels, and ſometimes death. An Engliſhman, how- 
ever, is not naturally cruel, but rather compaſſionate and 
. and, tho ough caſily offended, is as caſily. appeaſed 
Io ſubmiſſion. He is neither prone to revenge, nor ad- 
Red to reſentment ; but compromiſes differences and 
2 irguries; eaſier and ſooner than e could 
well im 
The opulent are generots to o aeg in diſtreſs; no 
people in the world ——— half ſo much as is col- 
lected in England, for the relief of the poor; nor is any 
other nation ſo opable of exerting its charity. But 
the ſums thus collected, are frequently ſquandered away 
without ceconomy or regulation: the intention therefore 
of the donors is r Puke, and every quarter of this coun- 
ſwarms" with and though up- 
wards: of three millions ſterling are ſaid to be annually 
appropriated for the maintenance of the poor. The 
Engliſh are naturally | honeſt, and unſuſpecting, and 
therefore able to impoſition. This general confidence 
in mankind; added to affluence and a mercantile diſpo- 
ſition, renders them very liberal of their caſh and cre- 
dit, to thoſe who can amuſe them with plauſible ſchemes 
of employing their money adv uſly: The Engliſh | 
merchants are beyond all others eſteemed for their ho- 


f | nourable dealings; their knowledge of trade is univerſal, 


en 
I 


and their commerce extenſive. 

Engliſhmen are clear of aP rehenſion, coal of 1n- 
tenſe application, and can purſue one point with perſeve- 
rance, undiſturbed by a —— of ideas. Their 
converſation, however ſenſible, is exceedingly irregular; 
ſometimes dull and phelgmatic ; at others ſolid, ingeni- 


ous, and ntative ; ſometimes ſprightly, replete 


with wit and humour. Such variation may naturally be 


expected in a people like the E „ endued with ; 5 
ſibility, and whoſe - ſpirits are cded by the ſudden 
clange of an irregular climate: for the ſame reaſon, they 
will be..as yanable in (heir tempers, whimſical, capri- 
cious, and inconſtant. S 

Courage is a quality that -ſeems to congenial with 
the nation. Boys, in their infancy, endeayour 
to diſcover their knowledge of the proper >| in box- 

a qu derha har to the 
Engliſh, ind is Keane th 2 4 uf paragon 
other people can exert. Engliſh ſoldiers are valiant 
in the field, nd bevy Fes ths gnally victorious, over the 
moſt powerful and warlike nations, and the ſailors have 
not their equals upon earth, in ſkill: valour, and activity. 

A perſon of che firſt rank thinks it no degradation to 
his riobility, to marry a citizen's daughter, or become 
allied to one of the loweſt families; nor does the public 
com of any impropriety in te alliance, provided x 
be cemented with a ſum equivalent. 

As ſoon. as an Engliſh woman is married; the and all 
her moveables, become immediately the property of her 
huſband; nor can ſhe alichate a ſingle article without 

neceſſary is not her own; 

and if ſhe has any tenure, the hold it in capite, that is, 
of and by her huſband. At the deceaſe of the huſband, 
all perſonal chattels which ſhe poſſeſſed prior to her mar- 
deſcend to his executor or adminiſtrator. She 
y make a contract, without the approbation 


woman muſt —— ng how 
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of letters. Women married to peers become 
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branch, though not the whole of the legiſlature; / The 


A married woman enjoys many other privileges de- 
b to thoſe of other countries: if ſhe. is delivered: of 
a child, though her huſband may have been abſent | 
from her many years, yet, if he reſided within the iſland | 
of Great-Britain, he muſt father the child, which will 
y ſucceed to his eſtate, If ſhe produces a child, of | 
which: ſhe was __ before marriage by a former 
huſband, or any perſon, this child, if born ſubs | | 
ſequent to the laſt marriage, becomes the heir at law fo 
the huſband, though he is not the natural father. | 
Among the other privileges of a married woman, the | 
may; if no jointure has been ſettled on her prior to her 
marriage, -at the death of her huſband, challenge od 
third part of his yearly rents in land, for her life, 
Women-may' be ennobled by deſcent as well as by 
creation. They are peers (in the eye of the law) and may 
demand trial as ſoch by their peers; they are not, in. 
deed, permitted to ſit in parliament, but they have all 
the rivileges attached to the male nobility, except that | 


ennobled by their marriage; but the wife's dignity can- 
not, like her goods and chattles, be conveyed or com- 
municated to her huſband. 

So abſolute - is the power of fathers in this country, 
that they may diſpoſe of their unentailed effects from 
their own iſſue, or bequeath their pro progeny to any parti- | 
ticular child, to the excluſion of the A lad of four- 
teen may appoint his guardian, and conſent to | 
and at twenty-one he is at age to make any contract, deed, J 
or other conveyance ; or to take his ſeat in either houſe 
of parliament. But no perſon under twenty-one can bind 
himſelf by any deed or indenture, except an indenture of 
apprenticeſhip, which is valid and legal, though one of 
the executing parties is a minor. 

A girl of twelve years of age is capable of giving her 
conſent to matrimony, and ſuch conſent is legally bind- 
ing. At twenty-one ſhe alſo may execute deeds, wills, or 
any other inſtruments. The eldeſt ſon uſually inherits 
the landed eſtate, and a proviſion is made for the younger 
children from the perſonal property. In Kent, and ſome 
few other places, the lands are, by the cuſtom of Gavel- 
kind, equally divided among all the ſons. In ſome 
manors, by a cuſtom, called Borough-Engliſh, the 
youngeſt ſon inherits all the lands. Where there are no 
ſons, the eſtate is equally divided among the daughters. 
In the manor of Bray, in Berkſhire, ate ſome few other 
manors, the eldeſt daughter ſucceeds, like the cldeſt 
ſon, to che whole inhoritage 
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IN deſcribing ſuch a conſtitution as that of England, 
Tacitus ſeems to be of opinion, that, however beautiful 
it may be in theory, it will be found impracticable i in the 
execution. Experience, however, has proved that he was 
miſtaken; for, by certain checks, which operate mu- 
tually, and which did not fall within his ideas, the Engliſh 
conſtitution has continued i in its full vigour mn. 
five hundred years. 

The Engliſh conſtitution is a limited monarchy, and, 
though ĩt may have ſome defects, it may be ered as 
the beſt that ever was reduced 2 
the world, whether we conſider the digni e the crown, 
or the of the community. The legiſlative 

is in the king, lords, and commons aſſem- 
in parliament, and no ſtatute can be enacted without 
we. mo of parliament, fa Judge | 
conſtituent parts a ys 
Blackſtone, are the 'king's majeſty, ſitting there in his 
00 panel capacity, and. the three eſtates of the 
the lords ſpi irual, the lords war age 8 


Aer | a Ws on or 
e principal ; upon. their coming 

ing meets acl in perſon” or by AS I 
vithour which there can be no of a n 


and de allo has alone the power diſſt 
It is highly neceſſary, for 3 balance of. 


| wrong, but merely of preventing wrong. 


the people; by the mutual priyi 95, FOG Rs 
| the other has reſolved; while the. is a chec 


| the diſſolution 
_ | conſiderable body, and, in thoſe times, equal in number 
| to che temporal nobility. All theſe hold, or are fup- 


a diſtin& eſtate from the lords temporal, and 


| the Scots! nobility 


total union of them would be productive of tyranny ; the 
total disjunction of them would produce the ſame effects, 
by cauling that union againſt,which it ſeems to provide. 
The. legiſlature would ſoon become tyrannical, by. making 
continual  encroachments, and gradually Annes, to 
itſelf the rights of the executive power. Thus the lo 
parliament of Charles I. while it acted in a W e 
manner, with the royal concurrence, redreſſed many 
grievances, and eſtabliſned many ſalutary laws; but 
when the two houſes aſſumed the power of legiſlation, in 
excluſion of the royal authority, they ſoon ter aſſumed 
likewiſe the reins, of adminiſtration; ic and, in conſequence 
of theſe united powers, overturned both church and 


ſtate, and eſtabliſhed a vort vppreſlion than any they 


| pretended to remedy. . * 

To prevent, — hyp any ſuch encroachments, the 
king is himſelf a part of the parliament; and, as ..this is 
the reaſon of his being ſo, very properly therefore the 
ſhare of legiſlation, which the conſtitution has placed. in 
che crown, conſiſts in the power of rejefting rather than 
reſolving. The crown has not any. Pe of doing 

rom done. 
The crown cannot begin of itſelf any — in the 
preſent” eſtabliſhed law ; but it may approve, or diſap- 
prove, of the alterations ſuggeſted and nt to by 
the two houſes. ö 

The legiſlature, therefore, cannot abridge the execu- | 
tive power of any rights which it now has by law, with- 
out its own conſent, ſince the law muſt perpetually ſtand 
as it now does, unleſs all the powers agree to alter it, 
Herein indeed conſiſts: the true excellence of the Engliſh 
government, that all the parts of. it form a mutual check 
upon each other. In the legiſlatufe, the people are a 
check upon the nobility, and the RO a. check — 


both, which preſerves the executive power ages - 
croachments ; and this very executive power is again 
checked, and kept within due bounds, by the two houſes, 
through. the privilege they have of enquiring into, im- 
peaching, and puniſhing the conduct of the king's eval ad 
and pernicious counſellors. Thus every branch of our 
civil polity 1 and is ſupported, . {regulates and is _ 
by the 

The next in geder ave the Piziaal lands + theſe conſiſt 

of two archbiſhops, and 4 a biſhops; and, at 
1 by Henry VIII. conſiſted 

alſo of twenty-ſix mitred ahbots, and two priors; a very 


\ 


ere certain ancient baronies under the king. | 
ut though theſe lords ſpiritual are, in the 2 of the 52 


3 moſt of our acts F 
practice they are uſually blended together, under the 
name of be lords.; they intermix in their votes; and the 
majority of that intermixture j Ne And from 
this ring of Some » afrnbly, and negative 
of che me writers have nn 3 
that the lords 8 and temporal are now in reality xf, 
only one eſtate; which is uuqueſtionably true in every et. 
fective ſenſe, though the ancient. diſtinction between chem _—_—_— 
© gee continues; for if a; hill ſhould pals their 
hee ene of nr, though every : © 
lord piritual ſhould yote ORE. 5 
The Jovds, temporal condi :of all the, periy. of the 


realm (the biſhops not being in ſtrictneſs held to be ſuch, 


but merely lords Re 4 by whatever title of nobi- = 
— mz quilles, earls, viſcounts, or — _ 
barons. of thele fit by deſcent, as do all ancient 
peers ; ſome by creation, as do all nhew-made ess ]' 
1 others, ſince the union with Scotland, by election, \whi bo) 1: 
ns RR we 8 — 


1 be encreaſed at will by wer "of _— <& 
he diſtinction of rank N Jn 
every well-governed ſtate, in order —_— b 5 . 

eminent for their. . pan te the p in a, Nie Fb Ben 
moſt molt delirable to! burten H. 


2 that che executive Foun: ane be oh 
0, II. 
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wilt dee ; and generovs emulation in others. A 
body of nobility is alſo more peculiarly neceſſary in this 


com conſtitution, in order to ſupport 
che rights of the crown and the — fo 
a barrier to withſtand the encroac of both. 


creates and * that gradual ſeale of Gignity, which. 


proceeds from the to the prince; Hſing like a py- 
ramid from s. i foundation, mme 
a5 it riſes. 

— en 6f hig u steg or any oder capi- 


Ale ber; are tried by ea of poets; being 
ande other juriſdiction. The houſe of peers can 
and coftimit" any man, not a member of che 

hone of commons, Tor breach of privilege; or reflections 
ure: ſuch commitment is expenſive to 


the pro on offending, but at the e he 


Tc houſe” of lord is the dernier refort, in all civil 
fron inferior courts of judicature in Eng- 
land and Scotland. An à did lie to the houſe of 
peers u England, from̃ deciſions of the eourts of Ireland, 
which 7 a late act of parliament,” no ap- 
1 "A decree. the Triſh houſe of 
They can try a a dow Houſe, on an 
Aurel by ths Cees, but n proſecution ean 
be commenced againſt a commoner in the houſe of lords. 
They can bring into their oun houſe, any bill for mak- | 
ing a new law, except it relates to the revenues, of pub- 
Be taxes: Theſe are called money bills,” and cannot be 
firſt introduced into the houſe of peers; and the lords 
Rona r though they cannot alter them 
alter they are fene up by the commons 
' The commons conliſt of all fuch of any in 
the as have not ſeats: in the houſe lords; 
0 every one of which has a voice in t, either per- 
ay or by his 
man, who is ſuppoſed a free agent, o 
meaſure, his own governor; and therefore a branch at 
leaſt of the legiſlative power ſhould refide in the whole 
body of the people. And this power, when the territo- 
ir are ſmall, and its citizens eaſily known, 
mould be exerciſed by the peo 3 in their aggregate or 
capacity. But, in ge a ſtate as this, it 
By ey contrived, — {go pop people > ſhould do that by 
repreſentatives, tis — > ere to per- 
form in perſon; repreſentatives, ch 3 
minute and ſeparate” ciftnts, wherein Hy are, 
— by The counties are therefore re- 


8 - U 


| 


t 


| 


: 


| 


N 


within the reach of this extraordinaty 


PE. 


The power and juriſdiction of purliamemt! is ſo tran. 
cendent and abſolute, that it cannot be confined, either 
for cauſes or / perſons, within any bounds. Ir hath,” 
ſays Sir Edward Coke, © ſovereign and uncontrolable 
authority in making, confirming, enlarging, reſtrain. 
© ing, - abrogating, repealing, reviving, and expounding 
ver ow, concerning matters of all poſlible denomination, 
4 cccleſuſtical or temporal, 3 military, maritime or 
« criminal: this being the place, where that abſolute 
deſpotic power, which muſt ih all governments reſide 
ſomewhere; is entruſted by the conſtitution of theſe king- 
doms. All miſchiefs and grievances, operations and re- 
medies, that tranſcend the ordinary courſe of the laws, are 
tribunal. It can re- 
gulate or new model the ſucceſſiom of the crown, which 
was done in the reigns of Henry VIII, and William III. 
It can alter the eſtabliſhed religion of the land, as has been 
done in a variety of inſtances, Rs of Henry VIII. 
1 is three children. 

It can change, and create afreſh even the: conſtitution 


of the kingdom, and of parliaments themſelves, as was 


| 
N 
: 
; 
| 
; 
q 
| 


number of. 


1 


RE ma or appel trading inte- 


The number of E 
Scots 43, in all, $58; and every member, though cho- 
Jen by one diftric, 

ferves for the whole realm. For the end of his c 


ngliſh repreſentatives is $13; and of 


there, is not particular, but general; not barely to ad- 


Vantage his conſtituents, but the whole nation. He. is 


not therefore bound, like a 


in the United Pro. 


Vinces, to conſult with, or take the advice of, his conſti- 


icular point, unleſs he hinnſelf chinks 
ſo to do. 


year; according to 
vince on which the 1 


. 
encroach. Dn ade b-the fav and grivern 
opt, bf by new ſtatutes; impoſe taxes, grant 


ment; 'a 


ſteps for the improvement and 


community. I 
that houſe, whether they are or are not members; but, at 
the coneluſton of the ſeſſion, they are-releaſed. 

r 


of atrainder, "and 
Sore pe the hou 
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on of commerce, | 
che encouragement of manufactures, and the benefit of the | 
hey commit delinquents, who - offend 


in which 5 and! ine. 


tiation, invocation of ſaints, and 
maſs. 


for more than fourſcore days at a time. 


lord, in his private capacity, may 


7 being found to militate 
ſubſidies, 

hes nyt the- number land- forces, tive, and 2 
men, r the ſervice of the year they take the neceſſary 


done by the act of union, and the" ſeveral ſtatutes for tri- 
ennial and ſeptennial elections. It can, in ſhort, do any 
thing that is not naturally impoſſible; and therefore ſome 
have not ſcrupled to call its power by a figure rather too 
bold, the ommpotence of paxliament. True it is, that 
what is done * the PETITE no JOE: on earth 
can undo. 

It is therefore a matter moſt eſenial to the liberties of 
this kingdom, that ſuch members be delegated to this 
important truſt, as are moſt eminent for their probity their 
fortitude, and their knowledge; for it was a known apo- 
thegm of the great lord treaſurer Burleigh, f that Eng- 
c land could never be ruined but by a parliament:? And, 
as Sit Matthew Hale obſerves,” this being the higheſt and 


| greateſt court, over w ch no other can have juriſdiction, 
entatives. In a free ſtate, every 
ought to be in ſome 


if by any means a miſgovernment ſhould fall upon it, the 
ſubjects oe this kingdom are left. without all manner o 
remedy. 


* To | prevent! che miſchieſs a: might ariſe; by placing 


this authority in hands that are either incapable of im- 


proper to manage it, it is provided by the euſtom and 


law of parhament, that no one ſhall 4 or ry in either 
houſe, unleſs he be twenty-one age. It is alſo 
declared, by ſtat. / & 8 Will. 1 ork — 25. They muſt 
alſo take the oaths of alle ance, ſupremacy and abjuration; 
and ſubſcribe and repeat Fe declaration againſt tranſubſtan- 
the ſacrifice of the 


A peer has the privilege, by licenſe, obtained from the 
point another lord of parliament. his proxy, 
to vote for him in his abſence. \ oo + rivilege, however, 
does not extend to the members of the houſe of commons, 
as they are themſelves but Fan for a multitude of 


people. 
when elected, and returned, , 


By privilege a peer's perſon is always acres ick 


| ble, and that of a member of the houſe of "commons for 


forty days after every prorogation, and forty days before 
the next appointed meeting; which is now in effect a5 
long as the parliament ſubſiſts, it ſeldom being prorogued 
Peers are not 
nal arreſts in actions of debt; and every 
bring an action of 
ſcandalum tum in the court of king's-bench againſt 
any perſon who ſhall preſurne to defame his character. 
Many other privileges were formerly granted, yr 
againſt the ordinary our e of jul- 
tice, are now no more. One of the ancient privileges. Is 
declared by the charter of the foreſt, confirmed. in paris 
ment 9 Hen. III. viz.” chat e every lord ritual or tem- 
lummoned to parli 8 paſſing through the 
ing's foreſts, may, ing and returning, Kill oe 
or two of the king's Geer without warrant; in vier 


ſubject to perſon 


at of the Preſter if he be preſent; or on blowing: horn ff 
he be abſent, Ghar le may Hoe: eg do Take” the! kings 
in bills 
ETD INT Oe Bewn [1 


veniſon by ſtealth. 

The privilege of ſp ech ue by the tae” 1 WII 
& Mary, ſt. 2. c. 5, 192 of the hberties / 1 
| * thar'the freedom of ſpeech, and debates, and proceed 
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and. « queſtioned: in any place or court out of ent.“ 
ther And this freedom of ſpeech is particularly demanded of 
th,” the king in perſon, by the 8 of the houſe of com- 
able I mons, at the opening of every new parliament. 
ain- The members of the houſe of commons ſpeak freely 
ling and boldly on all ſubjects, without any other control than 
ion, chat of their ſpeaker, whom they elect into the chair at 
e or the beginning of every parliament, and preſent to the 
lute king for has approbation. For this honourable office 
fide they generally chooſe a gentleman of in „well ac- 
ing⸗ with the forms and buſineſs of che houſe, who 
| re- can direct them in their 1 · 1Ü˖; and, in the courſe 
are of their debates, reſtrict them by his authority within 
re- the bounds of decorum. He =. in black robes, 
hich ſits in an elevated chair at the u er end of the houſe with 
III. his hat on, and the mace before walks at the head 
Ycen of the commons from their houſe. to the houſe of peers, 
III. in order to attend his majeſty when he goes thither to paſs 
the bills; and harangues the ſovereign in the name of the 
tion commons of England. 
was It may not be unneceſſary to obſerve, Subs houſe of 
tri- lords have a right to be attended, and conſequently are 
any attended by the court of king bench and common- 
ome pleas, and ſuch of the barons of the exchequer as are of 
too the degree of the coif, or have been made ſerjeants at 
that law; as likewiſe by the maſters in chancery, for their 
ch advice eee eee greater dignity ot oe 
7 n 1 1 
s of 50 bo 
For LAW; COURTS or LAw, nun irrs, jurrichsz CORONERS. 
er 
po- THE liberty and privileges of an En ſu 
bs founded on the Magna-Charta, or —— ex- 
Ind, torted from the barons by king and afterwards 
and confirmed by his ſon and fu & Henty III. Some 
ion, additional indulgencies have been obtained by the ſpirit 
the of the commons. One of the valuable rights of 
er of an Engliſh ſubject is, that of tried by a jury of 
his peers, or _ who fit in court during the trial, 
cing and give a verdict guilty or not guilty, according to the 
im nature of the evidence, without acquieſcing in the opi- 
and nion of the judge, ſhould it happen to be contradiftory to 
ther their own. 
alſo Another important privilege is, that of the writ Habeas 
nuſt Corpus, by means of which, any perſon. who is impri- 
jon; ſoned can demand the cauſe of his commitment, imme- 
tan- diate trial, or inſtant releaſe. The people of England | 
the cannot be taxed, under any denomination, without their 
own conſent ; ; in other words, without the concurrence 
\ the of the majority of thoſe members of parliament whom 
OX), they have * elected. A ſoldier cannot be quar- 
ver, tered in any private-houſe, without the houſekeeper's 
ons, conſent ; and every individual can difpoſe of his own 
* of effects, in whatever manner he chooſes, either by wil 
ö deed, or conveyance.” 
ola. The laws of England conſtitute an 5 body; or 
d for collection, begun by Ina, one of the king's of the Saxon 
fore heptarchy, fince whoſe reign they have been occaſionally | 
N 25 altered, amended ed, enlarged, and multiplied, in ſuch a 
wed manner, that they become grievances to the ſubject, and 
not even a reproach to the nation. Every thing is encum- 


bered with form, involved in doubt, and over-ſhadowed 


1 with obſcurity; that a man cannot venture to take any 
ainſt ſtep, relating to his effects, or pr without the 
5 advice of lawyers; the number of whom, ang 
hich attornies, ſollicitors, and clerks, is almoſt incredible. 
juſ- The Engliſh laws, at preſent, are compounded of the 
es is civil law, the common or Saxorlaw; the foreſt-law, the 
Hlia- ſtatute law, manor law, martial law, and franchiſes, or 
em- peculiar laws, founded on royal grants and e oon 
the | firmed by acts of parliament. 
ort The court of chancery was inftitited as a ture * 
view equity, ' to mitigate the rigour of the common law. It 
rn it is next in dignity to the high court of parliaments ” There 
is, indeed, a Wee ature included in this tribunal; | 


. 


1 


4 


| 


+ 
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for ſheriffs ; and in chancery are ſettled ani inrolled all 
letters patent, treaties with foreign princes, &e. The 
form of proceeding in this court is by bills, anſwers; and 
decrees, the witneſſes being examined before trial, by in- 
terrogatories. This court is always open, and, if a man 
be ſent to LN the lord Jana wn can grant a habeas 


Ar eg of the cour.of chincer cery, is the 
ord chancellor, keeper of the great ſeal, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of lanka. « and moderator of the common law; in 
a word, the firſt civil officer in the kingdom. Ae has 


whom, diſtinguiſhed by the name of maſter of the rolls, 
is an officer of great dignity, who hears | cauſes in tik 
abſence of the lord chancellor, andi is. keeper! of the rolls. 

The judges of England, appointed by the king, are 
twelve in number, diſpoſed in different eourts of judica- 
ture, and divided into certain circuits, for the adminiſtra+ 
tion of juſtice through the realm. The tribunals held at 
Weſtminſter are; the courts of chancery;: king's-bench, 
common-pleas, r and the N chamber of 
Lancaſter. 


The higheſt court of mms; in Eng 224 is the 
king's-berich, ſo called, becauſe of old the kin 
there in perſon. At preſent his power is ws ror 
lord chief juſtice of the king's-bench, — re 
the lord chief juſtice of England, created by a writ from 
the ſovereign: he is aſſiſted by three in 
conſtituted by letters patent. This tribunal takes cogni- 
zance of whatever concerns the loſs of life or member of 
any fubject; of treaſons, felonies, breaches ofthe peace, 
oppreſſion, and miſgovernment. It has' power to reviſe 
and errors and miſtakes-in-the ſentences and 


to ſuperintend all pleas, except thoſe in the exchequer. 
The juriſdiction of this court extends over the whole 
kingdom, for the law preſumes, that the king! is always 
perſonally preſent. 

The court of common-pleas is held by another lord 
chief juſtice, and three aſſiſtant judges or juſtices. It 
takes cognizance of all pleas debaneabile, and civil actions 
depending between ſubject and ſubject; and, beſides all 
real actions, fines, and recoveries; are herein tranſacted. 
It has been erroneouſly aſſerted ®, on ſerjeants are per- 
mitted to plead in this court only; che the fact is, if only 
one counſel is engaged by a client, he muſt be a ſerjeant; 
but whatever additional ones he chooſes to retain, he tein 
ſelect them from among the barriſters. 

The court of exchequer is ſocalled either from a che- 
quered _ es-. covered the _ or, which is more 

able, from French echiquier, lignifying 
— becauſe accountants fo made uſe of 
ſuch in their calculations. It is an ancient court of 


mh, in which all 'cauſes reſpecting the revenues and 


of the crown are heard and determined. The judges 

of this tribunal are the lord chief baron and three other 
"each and here likewiſe ſits a puiſne baron, called cur- 
fitor-baron, who adminiſters the oath to all high-ſheriffs, 
uncler-ſheriffs, 'batliffs, auditors, receivers, collectors, 


rs,. ſurveyors; and ſearchers of all the cuſtoms 


in England. The exchequer includes two courts,” one 
law, another of equity. All judicial 


to law, are tranſacted before the barons; but 2 . 


court of equity is held in the exchequer- chamber, before 5 


the treaſurer, chancellor, and barons. 


The inferior officers belonging to the CFR | 


the treaſurer's remem* 


| 


'are, the king's — ; 

brancer, del clerk of the pleas _ 
oppoſer, clerk; of the . auditors of the 

. the revenue, remembranicer of the firſt 


firſt fruits, -chamberlains; clerk of the 


N four under uſhers, and fix meſſengers. 
In br Lr 


T treaſurer; bur thivoffice is h£ld by eortriiiflionces; next to 
| whom: is che chancellor of the exc 
| — 


undder trealurer.. 


hequer, am officer of 
N dos «Sanity. I wh 


who 


twelve aſſiſtants, called maſters in chancery; the chief of 


riof judges, 


pro- 
ceedings of all the judges and juſtices of England; and 


auditor of the firſt fruits,” rae ET = 
clerk of che nals, "the marſhal; the chief uſher of the 
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In the cuſtody of che two chamberlains of the ehe- 
| r are many ancient records and treaties; the ſtandards 
of money, weiglity and meaſures; the black book of 
the ex Cakes D 
piled: By cider of SW llinnk the © ueror; in which all | 
che lands of England; except the biſhoprick of Durham, 
and che three northern counties, are Wedel All dif- 
ferences and diſputes, concerning taxes, or ſitions, 
ate detertninetl by this regiſter, which is under three locks 
and keys, not CERT: payment of ſix 
thilbbgs — neg et 1 not tranſcribed under 
or every line. 

eli Ehe auditor of: the — thedich | files the 
Yills:of :che-rellers;.tb PETE Wear ra themſdves with 
all money received, hae a} r be ſigned by the 
Jordꝭ urmmiſſionerꝭ of the treaſury, for ifluing money by 
virtue ob privy- Heals, makes debentures to the: different 
 paiſhns who enjoy fees, annuities, or penſions, by letters- 
Patent fam the Kidz aut of the Exchequer; and directs 
them for payment to the tellers of the exchequer. He 
inſpects Every day the: ſtate of the accounts of each 
teller, r e the daun com- 


book, com- 


miſſſoners. 
At Michaela Lady- Day, he delivers to the d 
commiſſioners, e chancellor of the exchequer, a 


declaration, containing a methodical abſtract of all =. 
8 payments made in the preceding half year. 
| Any perion who p pays or lends money to the king r re. 
or acknowledgement, a tally, or 

—— — inſcribed on hoth ſides with 5 
, ape 5 _ room tia; i received: this 
being cloven aſu y uty- chamberlains, 
b ſon who 
Pays, the money; and the other part, called the counter- 
ſock, or counter-ſoil, they keep, and afterwards tranſ- 
mit to the other to be reſerved till demanded, 
in order to be joined wick the- this being done, they. 
ſend it by moet their own to the pipe, to be applied 


— 


This very ancient method of firiking tallies has been 
6 the beſt that ever 
Was invented for preventing forgery and it being 
5 
D counter- immediate] 
detected; the fraud will obviouſly appear, — uh 
e the porches cleaving, length, - breadth, 

wth, or ſhape of the two pieces. 
fe our tellers receive. all the due to the king, 
_ and ſor each fum received, throw down a bill through a 
Pipe into the tally-court, berg it is received by the 
eee the words of 
pill upon a tally, ers it to be entered by the 
clerk of the pells; 1 
deputy-chamberlains; and, While the ſenior reads one 
Parts the other is examined by.the junior. The clerk-of 
pells enters the teller's bill on a parchment ſkin, 
whence the office derives its name, as well as all receipts * 


and payments for the king. He has four clerks, and is 


in the nature of a com The tally-cutter attends 
in the nn che deputies of the two cham- 
32 

Ihe court r 
ſiſts of the Debs of che duchy, 


1 
— takes es Cognizance of all cauſes that concern. 
en duchy, ee eee 


a- tally. that ſhall not, . 


which the head is uſually expoſed on ſome cont] 


| Sate. ee. 


6 r- E UNO E. . 
of juſtice; to impannel juries; to bring causes 
and malefactors to trial; to ſee judgement, both in 
eivil and criminal affairs, executed; to attend and 
uard the -judges of aſſize; to collect all public fines, 
and amerciaments, to be brought into the ex- 
— to decide the election of knights of the ſhire, 
of coroners, and verdurers. He alſo keeps a court, called 
a county=cburt, which is held by the ſheriff or his un- 
der- ſheriff, to hear and r all civil cauſes in the 
ny under forty ſhillings. : 

The points in every county, y - .commiſſion 
under 2 ſeal, ſeveral juſtices of the peace, and 
one of the principal is created cufos rotulorum, ſo deno- 
minated becauſe he is keeper of rhe rolls or records of 
the ſeſſion: ! Some of theſe juſtices are called juſtices of 
| the guoram,: from their being expreſsly named in the 

commiſſion, as perſons, one of whom, © quorum unum, 
muſt be p when any matter of im ce is tranſ- 
ated. To the juſtices of the peace is entruſted the 
power of putting great part of the ſtatute law into exe- 
cution, in relation to the highways, the poor, vagrants, 
felonies, treaſons, the preſervation of the game, &c. 
They examine, and commit to priſon, all who break or 
diſturb the peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubjects. The 
juſtices of the ſeveral counties meet every three months, 
at certain places appointed, by the cuſas rurulorum, to 
| hold quarter-ſeffions. There the grand inqueſt, or jury 
of the county is ſummoned to appear, that they may 
upon oath make enquiry of all delinquents, and pie- 
ſent them by bill guilty of the indictment, or not guilty ; 
the juſtices commit the former to gaol, for their trial at 
the next afſizes; and the latter are acquitted. - + 
There are two coroners, Choſen by the frecholders of 
each county, 0 by a jury of neighbours, into 
the violent death ſubject, dal to enter the cauſe 
and manner of bel Jer upon record. Every county 
is alſo provided with certain number of high conſtables, 
whoſe: office is to in the conſervation of the peace, 
and to * warrants and orders of the juſtices to each 


5 


"PUNISHMENTS, 


THE Engliſh laws are eſteemed more e chan 
thole of any other country. The cruel torture of preſſure 
by weights, which was till lately inflicted upon criminals 
Abe to plead, is now aboliſhed. It was called 
Peine forte et durr. It was indeed a to our con- 
ſtitution, but, by a late act, a priſoner who refuſes to 
plead, is adjudged guilty of the crime for which he is in- 
| dicted, and. muſt ſuffer accordingly. -- 

By the law of England, all capital crimes are included 
under high-treaſon, petty-treaſon, and felony. The trai- 
tor 1s puniſhed by being drawn on a ledge to the place of 
execution, where, after being upon a gallows for 
ſome minutes, the body is cut down alive, the taken 
out, and expoſed to public view, and the entrails burnt: 
the head i» them cur of; and the body 8 after 


All the criminal's lands and goods are — 


place. 
f | his vit loſes her dowry, and his children their cſtates and 


titles. | 

But, though coining i is high-treaſon, the criminal is 
only dravm upon a ſledge to the place of execution, and 
there hanged; and, notwithſtanding the ſentence paſſed 
all traitors is the ſame, yet, with reſpect to periogs 
9 uality, the puniſhment is generally altered to beheading. 
etty-treaſon is when a child kills his father, a wife her 
| hwſband, a clergyman his biſh or a ſervant his maſter 

nder is drawn on a 
lace of execution, and there hanged upon a gal- 
af end. Women guilty either of this crime or 
105 -treaſon, are ſentenced to be burnt alive; but inſtead 


„ol ſuffering the full rigour of the law, they are ſtrangled 
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a at the ſtake, before the fire reaches them. 


vgs wo robbery, 
are hangings 
ET be executed within 
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Under the term felony, are 
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ſome kinds of felony the criminal eſcapes with his life, | ceſter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury; Exeter; Chicheſter, 
0 dy being entitled to the benefit of clergy; a privilege firſt Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, P eterborough, Briſtol ; 
q granted to eccleſiaſtics, afterwards extended to ſuch of the | and in Wales the biſhoprics of St. David, Landaff, St. 
» hity as could read and write. Many offenders whoſe | Aſaph, and Bangor. : 
crimes were not capital, or, if capital, were attended with The archbiſhop of York is ſtiled Primate of England, 
BY alleviating circumſtances, were formerly baniſhed for a | and Metropolitan, has place and precedence of all dukes 
of term of years to America ; but ſince the American war, | next to the royal family, and all great officers of ſtate, ex- 
* they have been ſentenced to hard labour in works of public | cept the lord chancelior. He is alſo addreſſed with the 
xs utility, on the Thames, - &c. Lately they have been tranf- | title of your grace, and moſt reverend father in God; he 
"x ported to Botany-Bay ; but the moſt incorrigible of them, has the privilege of crowning the queen conſort, and is 
to whom mercy has been extended, after committing the | her perpetual chaplain ; he can qualify eight chaplains, 
moſt atrocious crimes, are uſually ſent to Africa, where | and enjoys many other privileges and prerogatives within 
* the climate commonly terminates, or at leaſt ſhortens that | his own province, which comprehends the biſhoprics of 
id life which had already been forfeited to the laws. Durham, Carliſle, and Cheſter, beſides that of Sodor and 
* Manſlaughter, which is the unlawful killing of a per- | Man, which is'a kind of detached dioceſe. 
br ſon without premeditated malice, but with a preſent in- All the biſhops of England are peers and barons, and 
0 tent to kill; as when two perſons, who before intended have the precedence of all temporal —— under viſcounts. 
4 no harm to each other, quarrel, and one kills the other: They are addreſſed by the appellation of your /ord/bips, 
- in this caſe, the criminal is allowed the benefit of . his | and are ftiled right reverend fathers in Cod. They are to ex- 
5 clergy for the firſt time, and only burnt in the hand. amine and ordain prieſts and deacons, to conſecrate churches, 
The receiving of ſtolen goods, knowing them to be | and burying- places, and to adminiſter the rite of confirma- 
* ſtolen, is puniſhed with tranſportation. A perſon convicted, tion. Their juriſdiction relates to the probate of wills, 
of perjury, by be falſe witneſs upon oath, in a court | to grant admuniſtration, to take care of periſhable goods 
of record, is puniſhed by ſtanding on the pillory, and is | when no one will adminiſter, to collate to benefices, to 
ſometimes branded on the — c. By conceal- | grant inſtitutions to livings, to defend the liberties of the 
ing treaſon, which is called miſpriſion of treaſon, a man | church, and to viſit their own dioceſes once in three years. 
forfeits the profits of his lands and goods during life, and In every cathedral church there is a dean and chapter, 
gr ot a ries pag He ſtrikes the firſt being an officer next in dignity to the biſhop ; the 
another within the king's court, ſo as to draw blood, is } other conſiſting of a certain number of prebendaries, as 
doomed to loſe his right hand, which is cut off with great | canons. Next to the deans, are the arch-deacons, of 
ſolemnity and form. No ſuch puniſhment, however, has | whom there are ſixty in England, who obey the biſhop's 
been for many years inflicted. A man, by ſtriking another | mandate, and 1 clerks into their benefices. Pariſh 
in Weſtminſter-hall, while the courts of juſtice are ſit- prieſts are called rectors, unleſs the great tithes are impro- 
ng, incurs iropriſonment for life 2 citure of all his priated. In that caſe they are denominated vicars. Dea- 
| lc eons are impowered to baptiſe, read prayers in the neſs 
* larceny, or ſmall th the value of | and afliſt-the prieſt at the Lord's-Supper, by ging 
twelve pence, is puniſhed with ing.  Libelling: | cup only. Curates are perſons in holy orders, uſu — 7 
with fine, or pillory, or both. 1 ployed, for a certain ſmall ſtipend, to aſſiſt rectors and vi- 
lunatic by the coroner's inqueſt, is Flo de ſe, interred | cars in their different functions. 
by che 4 — without c un The eonvocation is a national fynod of the clergy, called 
through his body, and his goods argforfeited. Drunkards, } together by the king, to conſider of the ſtate of the 
vagrants, looſe, idle, and Feeder perſons, are wor church. They are regularly ſummoned at the time every 
by impriſonment in Bridewell, whipping, * new parliament meets, and 95 yn have N upon, ' 
VT or by paying a fine. | 
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RELIGION, CLERGY, bochhütarrübnl — e eccleſiaſtical. court is that of | "kick 

» | I conſiſts of commiſſioners appointed — l under 

4 THE conſtitution of the church of England is —— the great ſeal. Their buſineſs is to hear the 
copal, and it is now, beyond any other national church, {| inferior courts. The court of arches; hears 12 


cdolerant in its ciples. | Moderation is its governing 
” character, 4 n Ede r rr ſect is Turing | 
from ſerving God on their own principles. 

Some ſevere laws were, indeed, lacks indojes; amtiatt 
2 * er- mann 


eccleſiaſtical cauſes in the province of Canterby 

which the es a 
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of the kingdom, and precedes all dukes — great officers 
of the crown, next the royal family. He is accoſted, both 
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fiaſtical benefices in England: he is the ſupreme civil guilty of high treaſon againſt her; but, in the inſtance 
, andthe fountain whence all juſtice is derived. His | of conjugal fidelity, he is not ſubject to the ſame penal 
is 1 ſo ſacred, — the laws of FE. ngland reſtrictions. Becauſe, if a queen- conſort 1 is unfaithful to 
ve e fixed the Ar of high-treaſon merely for ima- the royal bed, this may debaſe or baſtardize the heirs to 
gining or i — — death of their ſovereign. Even | the crown; but no ſuch danger can enſue on the infidelity 
an idiot, or lunatic, whom, as a perſon non compos mentis, | of the huſband to a queen regent. A queen-dowager is 
the law holds in r g of committing felony or treaſon, | the widow of the king, and, as ſuch, enjoys moſt of the 
is puniſhed with death as a traitor” if he either kil/s or | privileges belonging to her as queen-confort. But it is 
attempts to kill the king of England. The unfortunate | not high treaſon to conſpire her death; or to violate her 
maniac, Margaret Nicholſon, now confined for inſanity, chaſtity, becauſe the ſucceſſion to the crown is not thereby 
who attempted” the life of his majeſty, is only ſpared | endangered. Yet ſtill no man can marry a queen dow- 
from clemency, her life having been fortcited, though the | ager without ſpecial licence from the king, on Pain of 
deed was done in an act of phrenzy. forfeiting his lands and goods. 

The king of England promiſes on oath, at his corona- The eldeſt fon of the king is duke of Cornwall by 
tion, to preſerve the rights and privileges of the church birth, and prince of Wales by creation. He bears the 
and clergy, the royal belonging to the crown, king” s arms, to which is added a label of three points, 
and the laws and cu of the realm; to do juſtice, | charged with nine /orleaux; his device being a coronet, 
love mercy; and maintain peace and unity. In point of embelliſhed with three oftrich feathers, inſcribed ich dien. 
dignity, pomp, and revenue, he rivals the greateſt mo- The prince of Wales enjoys certain privileges that no 

narchs in Europe; and, though he is reſtricted by the | other perſon can claim. Lo imagine his death, or vio- 
laws of the kingdom, and the privileges of the ſubject, | late his wife, is deemed high treaſon; he may qualify any 

from exerciſing any open acts of oppreſſion, he is ſup- b number of chaplains. 
Pied with all the power which a good prince would wiſh The king s younger ſons are not born dukes or earls, 
to enjoy, to make himſelf great, and his people happy. | but created; they are counſellors of ſtate by birth; and 

His civil-liſt, or private revenue, is nine hundred | all the king's children are addreſſed with the title of royal 
thouſand pounds ſterling annually. He poſſeſſes many | highneſs. The daughters are ſtiled princeſſes, and 1 it is 
caſtles, palaces, parks, and foreſts, for reſidence and di- | high treaſon to violate the eldeſt unmarried. . - 
verſion; he is perſonally treated with the utmoſt reve- The Ks of England, beſides his high court of par- 
rence and reſpect by his ſubjects, who kneel when they | liament, has ſubordinate officers and miniſters to aſſiſt 

' pteſent their addretfes to him; and his attendants at all him, and who are reſponſible for their adyice and con- 
times ſerve him the knee. The royal ſtate of his duct. They are made by the king's nomination, with - 
Britannic majeſty is ſupported by a great number of cere- |. out either patent or grant; and, on taking the neceſſary 
monies and appointments: beſides his houſehold, which | oaths, they become immediately privy vy-counſellors, 
is in all reſpects ſuitable to the grandeur of a great | during the life of the king who chooles them, ben ſubject 
monarch, the proviſion made for the defence of his perſon to removal at his diſgtetion. 
is equally magnificent and effectual. The palace and | Among the pray nſellors, the two Secrets of 
r by detachments from a body of | ſtate are more off ſo than others, as they are en- 
now principally the Oxford | truſted with the king's ſignet, and are ſuppoſed to adviſe 
blues, 2 the king E wherever he goes. | him in acts of govennent, that may not be proper to be 
hbete is Mo a band of forty 2 penſioners, | communicated- even to a privy-counſellor: The lord 
hMaalf of whom are always upon duty in high ſteward of England is a very ancient officer, but his 
chamber. They attend his perſon to 2 the office is now exerciſed only occaſionally; that is, at a 


eee e 2 eee een teſs. At 
coronations it is held for that day on w_ In —— of trial 
or, 


— =y 
A 4 * 


e his white r „ the — of his office. The 

ce of the lord chancellor we have already deſcribed. 
fi] The poſt of lord high treaſurer has of late been veſted 

{| in commiſſioners, conſiſting of five perſons, who are 
called the lords of the treaſury. The lord; preſident of 
the council has precedence next after. the lord chan- 
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1 JF Back 3 cellor and lord treaſurer. The office of lord privy- 

the King's colour ; and their g p | ani ſeal conſiſts in his putting the king's ſeal to all char- 

„ fwords, 1 10 mb den ers, grants, &c. He i reſponſible if he ſhould 
1 The quęen of England is either queen - regent, queen- {| apply the privy-ſeal to any thing againſt the law of the 
| : eee -le The queen-regens rrgnant, land. The office of lord :chamberlain of England 
5 2 is .ſhe who holds the crown in her own as hereditary in the duke Ancaſter's family; and that 


of earl -· marſnal of England is hereditary in the duke of 
Norfolk's family. The office af lord high admiral of 
England is now held by commiſſion, and the commiſ- 
fiohers'are ſtiled Jords of che admiraky. The laſt lord 
n e . 
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— * | pakowevs, KS1GH75, ESQUIRE, vou. 
>BARONETS, ſo. called as aninferior kind of barous, 
| were created | by James L who beſtowed: this hereditary - 
;Hhonour; as an encouragernent.to thoſe who aſſiſted in the 
-redudtion-of'zhe--province of Uiter, in Ireland. _ 
Perſon could be admitted into this order, unleſs he w 
I gentleman by birth, of unblemiſnhed morals, fx ＋5 
Aelſed of à yearly revenue of one thoufand pounds in 
ads; and! the enpreſs condition of his admiſſion was, 
chat he ſhould maintain ſoldiers for three years on 
the military eſtabliſhment of Ireland. As an armorial 
ef” nd not TS equal. of diſtinction, 1 in a canton of his eſcut- 
"huſband of a queen regent, — ;cheon 4 bloody hand, as the ata of Ulſter. The title of 
pot et ret aan 
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enlarged without limitation. The title of baronet is con- 
ſirmed by patent under the great ſeal, and deſcends to 
heirs male. He takes place of all other knights, except. 
thoſe of the garter, and bannerets created in the field of 

ttle. 

The order of St. George, or the Garter, is one of the 
moſt ancient and honourable inſtitutions now extant. It 
was founded N Edward III. is a college or corporation, 
— of the ſovereign and twenty-five companions, 

hts of the garter. The prelate of this order 
is > the 2 of Wincheſter, the chancellor, biſhop of 
Saliſbury, — the dean of Windſor regiſter. The ſeat 
of the order is in the chapel of Windfor, conſiſting of the 
chapter-houſe, the hall, and chapel of St. George. A 
knight of this order is diſtinguiſhed by a blue garter, with 
2 gold buckle worn on the left leg, and inſcribed, Honi 
fit qui*mal y penſe ; by an embroidered filver ſtar on the 
left breaſt, and the picture of St. George, enamelled upon 
gold, and ſet with diamonds, pending at the end of a 
broad blue ribband, that croſſes the body from the left 
ſhoulder. 

Henry IV. inſtituted the order of the Bath. It was ſo 
denominated from the members bathing on the eve of 
their admiſſion. This order had grown obſolete, but 
was revived by George 1. in 1725, when eighteen were 
inſtalled with great ceremony at Weſtminſter. They are 


limited to forty- ſix in number, and are diſtinguiſhed by a 


_ _ the breaft, and a broad red ribband worn over the 


ng hts bachelors were anciently gentlemen who diſ- 
3 themſelves by their valour, and were eſteemed 
— but the original inſtitution being perverted, 
it is now conferred i indiſcriminately, by the king's lightly | 
them on the right ſhoulder with a drawn ſword. 
This title has, by uy too generally beſtowed, loſt 
much of irs dignity. - 
Gentlemen, who are not diſtinguiſhed by nobility, or 
knighthood, are comprehended under the general Pas. 
mination of eſquires; or armigeri, the title given to thoſe 
among the gentry who acted as armour-bearers in war to 
the prince and chief nobility. Though the right of this | 
title is limited to perſons of a certain rank, ſuch as the 
ſons of barons, and gentlemen whoſe anceſtors have | 
always borne a coat of arms, mayors; counſellors at law, | 
and bachelors of divinity, law, or phyſic ; yet is is-indif- | 
crminarly given. to all who ſupport the appearance of 


Plebeians of the hipheſt order are the freeholders, called 
n: they are numerous and wealthy, and, when 
their ſubſtance increaſes to a certain proportion; they may, 
whenever they pleaſe, aſcend into the rank of gentlemen. 
There are alſo copyholders: The next clas of 
are merchants . and traders; greatly agg Arved Te 
ſpected in England on account of xs riches as well as 
their profeſſion, which contributes ſo nnch to the wealth 
2 power of the nation. After theſe follow tradeſmen, 
0 Y 
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| MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE. | 


- THERE is hardly a manufacture ehr but whit 
is brought to great perſection in England; it would there- 
fore be unneceſſary to enumerate them all. The woollen 


manufacture is. the moſt conſiderable, and exceeds in 
Hoden A ee nya any ocker nation. Hard 8 
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, 


' 


treaty between this country 
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13 
ware is another principal article; locks, a- tools, guns, 
ſwords, and other arms, exceed any thing of the kind 
made elſewhere ; houſehold utenſils of braſs, iron, and 
pewter, are alſo made in great perfection; and their 
clocks and watches are in the higheſt eſtimation. There 
are but few manufactures in which England is defective. 
No part of the world is ſo well adapted for trade as 
Great-Britain, whether we conſider its ſituation or con- 
ſtitution; and the inhabitants are better qualified to avail 
themſelves of theſe advantages than any other people 
upon earth. The Engliſh merchants traffic largely with 
Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Hamburgh, Bre- 
men, both ſides of the Baltic, all the northern parts of 
Germany, Holland, Flanders, Portugal, Sicily, Ital 


the Levant, the coaſt of Africa, and the Eaſt and W 


Indies. The trade to Spain was formerly very confiders- 
ble, though now impaired ; but, ſince the commercial 
and France, our trade with 
that nation has conſiderably increaſed. 

The commodities exported from England are compre- 


hended in the different articles of corn, cattle, ſhip-pro- 


viſions, butter, cheeſe, beef, pork, and biſcuit; iron, 
lead, tin, and copper, manufactured and unmanufac- 
wed ; leather, copperas, alum, pit-coal, ſaffron, hops, 


and flax; hats and ſhoes ; herrings, pilchards, cod, fal- 


mon, and oyſters ; liquorice, watches, ribbands, and all 
the different manufactures of wool, ſuch as broad-cloths, 
ſtuffs, flannels, and ſtockings. The ſpirit of trade and 
adventure appears in wg: N among the Engliſh 
People. | 

Among other circumſtances that facilitate commerce 
1n England, we muſt not forget the national bank, and 
the traffick of private bankers, who abound in the me- 
| tropolis, and in many parts of the country. The im- 
menſe increaſe of the latter is become truely alarming, 
from the frequent bankruptcies among country bankers, 


who begin trade with little or no foundation, and, after 


circulating their notes to a conſiderable amount, pretend 
to be inſolvent. The bank of England, inſtituted 9 
parliamentary ſanction in the reign of William III. 
founded on a transferable fund, and deals by paper cir- 
culation on the credit of a large capital. The E 
company was firſt pans in the reign of queen 
| Elizabeth. The next monopoly that claims attention is 
the South-Sea company, A may be called a com- 
pany, which carries on no' ſort of traffic but ſtock-job- 
bing. This e originally confiſted of the püblie 
creditors poſſeſſed of navy bills, tickets, and debentures 
undiſcharged. By an act of queen Anne they were 
formed into a joint- ſtocle company and corporation, 
veſted with an excluſive right to carry on a trade to South- 
America, from the river Oroonoko to Cape Horn, on 
the Terra del Fuego, and, through the South-Sca 0 the 
moſt northern part of America. 

The Turkey company was erected into a body corpo- 
rate by James I. by the name of the governor and com- 
of merchants trading to the Levant Seas. The 
royal African company was erected in the reign of 
Charles II. and veſted with an exclufive right to trade on 
the coaſt of Guinea, here oy built ſeveral chk 
ſettlements. The com - 9 en Big EX 
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Guinea, without reſftrition; the- parliament all 
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Tyne xiſes in 


the walls of Severus, 
the Solway Frith, beyond Burgh, on the ſands near Car- 


u a rampart. of earth, with a lar 


fade, though not always parallel to the. 
F not always to the range 
; in breadth about 


che county, an vo fr exc 
_caltle, Morpeth, and Berwick 


8 HISTORY 


DESCRIPT 10N of the 


NORTHU MBERLAN D, 


the county | itſelf. Northumberland, as it is now divided, 
is the moſt northern county of 


Scotland, the Cheviot-Hills, and part of Cumberland; 


waſhed on the eaſt by the German Ocean, and ſeparated 
from Durham on the ſouth, by the rivers Tyne and 
Derwent. This county, which gives title of duke to 
equilateral, and 


the P family, is a triangle, but not 
— * . — 1 miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and above forty from caſt to weſt. 
of Durham; and about one hundred and forty-three 


miles in circumference, containing eleven market towns, 
rwo hundred and eighty villages, and — large pa- 


riſhes. The air of this county is ſharp and piercing, 
and, in the winter, accompanied with ſevere froſts, boiſte- 
rous winds, and deep ſnows. The face of this country, 
eſpecially towards the welt, is roughed with huge moun- 
rains; the moſt remarkable of which are the Cheviot- 
Hills, and the high ridge called Rideſdale. 
. berland is barren among the hills, though they afford good 
for ſheep. The low country, when properly cul-. 
tivated, produces plenty of wheat, and all ſorts of grain; 
and 
— vathy This county, . eſpecially about a gn 
abounds more with coal than any other county in 
land. The rivers are the Tyne Ade Ter 


the firſt, which is navigable from Tiremmouch to Mos 
caſtle, has two arms called the North and South Tyne, 
t diſtance from each other. The South 
of Cumberland, near 
. Elfton-Moor ; the other near Bilkirk, in the weſt part 


which riſe at a 
north-eaſt edge 


.of Northumberland. The Tweed riſes in Scotland, 


enters Northumberland juſt below Kelſo, and runs north- 


eaſt to Berwick, where it falls into the German Ocean. 


| A number: of Roman monuments have been found 
of that 


15. county, but the moſt remarkable 
kind, conſiſts in the remains of Hadrian's Yallum, and 
to each other from 


liſle, +352 neighbourhood of. N 2 3 an 
extent eight Engliſh miles. adrian's allum 
— ditch to the north- 

ſouthward, which 


way. 


with eee on the ſouth | 
ſeventeen feet. Hadrian firſt raiſed | 


thus vallum, and Severus. afterwards built the wall, for 
the purpoſe of 
-Incurſions of the Scots and Pits. - E 
reached no farther than Newcaſtle ; but the wall of Seve- 


the Roman. ovince from the 


ian's Vallum 


OR Wy, and ends at a ſtationary » 
three mules to the eaſtward, where the- ruins 
| ſtation and town are ſtill diſcernable. 
s of the wall are ſtill ſtanding, in diffe- 


1 viz. two for 
the boroughs of New- 
n Tweed. 


Nrw As TI ſtands at the end of the Pits wall, on the 


north bank of the river T It is a large, populous, 
- and flouriſhing ee e fr fonts of 
brig of ee che with the ſuburbs of 


on the ſouthern fide of the river, 
1 urham. It is ſurrounded 


ORTHUMBERLAND | formerly denoted all 
thoſe counties which lay beyond, or on the north 
of the Humber, and included Yorkſhire, Durham, 
Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, aswell as 


bounded on the 
north and weſt by the river Tweed, which divides it from 


It is in the dioceſe 


Northum- 


part of it is laid out in meadow lands and rich 


The wall of 
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I river Wentſbeck. It is 4 borough by preſcri 
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COUNTIES. 


many turrets, It was created a borough by King 
Richard II. who granted permiſſion that a ſword ſhould 
be carried before the mayor, and H VI. erected jt 
into a town and county incorporate, independent of 
Northumberland. It is governed by a mayor, nineteen 
aldermen, a ſheriff, a recorder, a town-clerk, a clerk of 
the.chambers, two coroners, eight chamberlains, a ſword. 
bearer, with a cap of maintenance, a water-bailiff, with a 
great mace, and ſeven ſerjeants at mace, Newcaſtle has 
been expoſed to frequent incurſions and ſieges of the Scots, 
before the union of the two crowns. The town is buil 
on. the declivity of a hill, which renders the ſtreets ſteep 
and incommodious. The houſes are crowded together, 
ſo as to exhibit but a diſagreeable appearance, yet one or 
two of the ſtreets are large, ſpacious, and well paved. 
The town is over-looked by the ofd ruinous caſtle; the 
exchange and cuſtom-houſe are magnificent buz 

but are too cloſe to the river; along the bank of which 
there is a fine key, or wharf, to which ſhips of 
burthen can lay their broadſides, to be loaded or unloaded, 
The coal-ſhips, however, are loaded at or. near - Shields, 
ſeven miles 2 down the river; their lading being 
conveyed thither in lighters, which they call keels. The 
number of the keelmen, who work in theſe lighters, — 
ceeds fix thouſand, who live in a ſuburb called S 

They have, by a contribution among themfelves, bull 2 
noble hoſpital for ſuch of their poor brethren as are diſ- 
abled by accident, or ſuperannuated and paſt labour. 
St. Nicholas is the principal church of Newcaftle; it is a 


ſtately old fabric, built by. David, King of Scotland. 


Here are beſides ſix churches or chapels. 
Oo edifices, e may mention an 
uſe for the mayor, a noble hall for the fi 


— 


a muſeum, a ſtately infirmary, a large | cs called 


New ſeveral . mecting-houſes, and me charity- 
ſchoo well endowed. The number of inhabitants is 
about forty thouſand, many of whom are wealthy, and 
live in ſplendour. The. faſhionable people live in the 
upper part of the town, at a diſtance from the river, 


where they poſſeſs elegant houſes and gardens. The 


mayor is indulged by the corporation, with an annual 
allowance of fix hundred pounds, beſides the maintenance 


of a coach, barge, and manſion-houſe. Here are alſo 
ſome glaſs-houſes, and a manufacture of hard ware; and 
its grindſtones are reckoned the beſt in Europe, being 
much harder than thoſe in Spain; it has a market on 
Tueſdays and Saturdays, and: a fair Auguſt. 12, which 
continues nine days, and alſo October 29, for nine days; 
for horned-cattle, ſheep, and hogs, bes 
and woollen and linen cloth, and various other articles, for 


| the remainder of the time. 


Moggera is a neat market-town, ſtanding on Fa 
ion, be- 
longing to the earl of Carliſle, who derives it the 
title of viſcount. Four perſons, being - annually chaſen 


of the wall, || by the free burgeſſes, are preſented to his 1 8 $ 


ſteward, who nominates two of them to be bailiffs, and 
theſe, with ſeven aldermen, conſtitute the 

It is ſaid the inhabitants themſelves ſer fire to this town 1 
121.5, out of pique to king John. Here is a bri 
over the river, and an old caſtle in ruins. Mo 


lying on a much frequented road, is well ſupplied with 


ins for the accommodation of travellers, Provaſiogs 
are plenty and cheap, and their market for live-cattle on 
ays is, next to that of Smithfield, in London, 
the largeſt in England. Great quantities of corn, provi- 
ſions, and cattle, are likewiſe. fold on the Saturdays 
markets. Variety of fiſh are brought hither from the 
| ſea, of which the town commands a _ proſpect. 
It had anciently an hoſpitgl, endowed by William de 
Merley, and an abbey. has a fair on Wedneſday, 
Th day, and Friday ſe*'nnnight before Whitſunday ; 4 on 
Wedneſday for horned cattle, on Thurſday for ſhee 6 
V 22 


on Friday for horſes ; 78 on 1 before J 
for horned cattle, . 
: L nk 


Bixwick, or Barwick, at the mouth of the Tweed, 
is a large, populous town, fortified with a ſtrong caſtle, 
and encompaſſed with a wall, 22 on the eaſt and 
Guth-caſt, where it is waſhed by the ſea, and on the ſouth- 
welt, where it is bounded by that river. This place be- 
longed formerly to Scotland; and was the capital of that 
ould WWF hich is {till called the Shire of Scotland. Being ſeated 
d it between two mighty kingdoms, as Pliny ſays of Palmyra, 
ral in Syria, it has always been the firſt place that both na- 
teen ions, in their wars, have had an eye upon, inſomuch, 
k of WW hat ever ſince Edward I. took it from the Scots, the 
ord- Engliſh have as often retaken it as the Scots have taken it. 
th a The oldeſt account we find of it is, that William, king 
ha BY of Scots, being taken priſoner by the Engliſh, regained 
08, Wl his liberty on paying go, oool. down, and -pledging 
uit WY Berwick, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, &c. to King Henry II. 
deep f 4s a ſecurity for the payment of 50, oool. more within a 
her, I limited” time. Before the union of the two crowns, it 
or was a perpetual bone of contention between the king- 
ved. BY doms of England and Scotland. Queen Elizabeth, who 
the WW knew the importance of this frontier, contracted it with- 
nge, in due compaſs, built a noble bridge over the river, con- 
uch necting it with the county of Northumberland; raiſed 
narf fortifications, and furniſhed it with a numerous artillery, 
It was incorporated as a borough by James I. and its 
charter confirmed by act of parliament. It is erected in- 
"sf to a county, though comprehended in Northumberland, 
and in all proclamations is expreſsly mentioned as a ſe-- 


_ dominion. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
1 four bailiffs, and a common- council of burgeſſes; and 
rH ſends two reprelentatives to parliament. The ſtreets and 
we: houſes are ſpacious and elegant : rhe town is ornamented 


| with a ſtately church, an exchange, town-houſe, and the 
1 of noble bridge above-mentioned. There ale handſome 
the fuburbs at the north-weſt end, called the Caſtle-Gate; 
and on the fouthern end of the bridge is a neat village, 
called Tweedmouth, provided with a church and good 
Yes ins for travellers. Berwick is inhabited by a mixture 
- of Engliſh and Scotch, who ſpeak a dialect partaking 
of the languages of both nations; the Engliſh, however, 
— are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the Northumberland whurle. : 
The greateſt defect in this place is the want of a good 
harbour. It has a market on Saturdays, extremely well 
The WY ſpplied, and a fair on Friday in Trinity-week, for black 
cattle and horſes. Its markets abound with proviſions « 
of all kinds, particularly ſalmon, which are carried 
ne from hence by land- to Sheilds, and from Sheilds to Lon- 
= don by ſea, where they are ſold under the name of New- 
caftle falmon. © This town is a fortified paſs, and is al- 
"> ways garrifoned. © 7 SS 
oh Nokr and SouTH Snzrups are two villages on the 
mw" different ſides of the river Tyne. They are ſeven miles 
i below Newcaſtle, and may be termed as out-ports, 
hence the ſhips take their departyre: South Shelds is 
| in the biſhoprick of Durham, and ſhall be noticed | 
the in the deſcription of that county. North Sheilds is 
be the moſt populous and conſiderable, inhabited pfincipally 
te / mariners and ſhip-maſters. The ſtreets, which he 
1 along the ſhore, as Wapping does by the Thames, are 


ids arrow, old, and have a mean appearance; yet ſome of | 
. the inhabitants are wealthy, and a conſiderable number off 1 
- CUMBERLAND, or CUMBRIA, fo denotrũnated 
= from the Britons, or Cumbri, who inhabited it, is the 
fartheſt north-weft county im England, bounded on the 


veſſels belong to this village. Here tlie river forms a 
bay, affording a very fafe anchorage; four hundred fail 
of ſhips, all laden, are ſometimes ſeen at one time lying 
together in three rows, waiting for a fair wind. The 
"ich harbour and mouth of the Tyne are defended by Tyne 
mouth- caſtle, à large fortrefs well ſupplied with artillery, / 
in fituated on a high rock, which rqwirds the ſea on the eaſt 
on, and north is deemed inacceſſible. 
ory HzexHam or HadursrEb, the capital of a diſtrict cal- 
og led Hexhamfhire, mes e the ſouth fide of the Tyne, 
3 is a handſome town and corporation, governed oP "a 
ed. bailiff annually elected into that office. It was made a 
& bichop's fee by Etheldreda, wife of king Egfrid, in 67 5. 
ay Its firſt biſhop,” St. Wilfrig built here a moſt magnifi- 
nent . and moi „ and it was poſſeſſed by 
een biſhops ſucceſſively; but, being much infeſted by 


a2 the Danes, the fee was removed to Tork. It has a 
i mark at on Frid OY Te r * 5 | ; 1 if ; 
ALwnwick, commonly called: Auxricx,"is a little neat 


| 


— 


markable for the caſtle, which has long ſince been the 
property of the family of Percy. It was once the moſt 


noble caſtle in the north of England, and ſtill retaihs evi- 


dent marks of its former magnificence. Every perſon 
who takes up the freedom of this town has reaſon to 
remember king John. On the 25th of April they go 


in great ceremony dreſſed in white; with fwords by their 


ſides; to a dirty pool, called Freeman's-well, into which 
they plurige themſelves, and fcramble through: the mud 
as expeditiouſly as they can. As the water is generally 
foul they come out in a very dirty condition. This 
ceremony is occaſioned by king John, who was mired 
in this well, and who, as a puniſhment for not mending 
the road, made this a part of therr charter. 

To the north-weſt of Alnwick riſes that famotis ridge 


of mountains, called the Cheviot-hills; which ſeparate 


Northumberland from Scotland, and are as remarkable for 
their height as for the famous battle celebrated by the 
ballad of Chevy-Chaſe. One of the Cheviot-hills has z 
level plain on the top, with a pond of water: It is fo 
high as to be ſeen at the diftance of ſixty miles in the 
Eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire: 

On the coaſt of this counity are feveral little iſlands; 
the moſt remarkable of which is Holy-Ifland, about eight 


miles from Berwick ; fo called from the reputed fanciiry 


of themonks who here poſſeſſed a convent. This is the 
ancient Lindisferne, the ſee of a biſhop, which was after- 
wards transferred to Durham. At high water it is fur- 
rounded by the ſea, but, at the time of ebb; there is a 
paſſage to it over the ſand. This iſland produces ſome 
corn and rabbits. . On the fouth-ſide of it ſtands a fmall 
fiſhing town, containing a harbour defended by a fort; 
which frequently ſerves as a place of ſhelter for the 
northern coaſters. po 
What are called the Fern-Iſlands are ſtill ſmaller; 
and are indeed nothing more than a cluſter of rocks in 


the ſea. They are DET by vaſt-numbery of ſea-fowlis. 


Here are the ruins of an old monaſtery, a tower, and a 
light-houſe for the benefit of mariners. 

About ſeventeen miles farther to the ſoutli- eaſt appears 
Coquet-Ifland, at the mouth of the river Coquet, whence 
the iſle derives its name: it was anciently famous for 2 
caſtle and a monaſtery, which are now in ruins ; at pre- 
ſent it has no other buildings than the huts of fiſhermen 
and colliers, who reſort there to dig ſea-coal and catch 


fiſh, of which there is great plenty, with an. aſtoniſhing 


number of ſea-fowl: © 


At Corbridge, near Hexham, fome gigantic bones 


were dug up, towards the cloſe of the laſt century, and 
others of the ſame nature at Ailmouth, found fo deep int 
the earth, that they are ſaid to have lain there ever fimce the 


general deluge. In the neighbourhood of Warkworth, 


on the bank of the river Coquet, is an old hermiage; 
cut out of the folid rock, conſiſting of a chamber and 
kitchen, with a chapel and altar. In Chillingham-cattle;. 
on the river Till, there is a chimney-picce of marble, in 
the heart of which was found a live toad when the ſtone 
was fawed afunder. 8 e 
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north by Scotland, on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea, on the 


foutl partly by Laricaſhire, and on the eaſt by Weſt- | 
moreland and part of Durham. It is fifty-five miles in 


length, thirfy-cight in breadth, and one hundred and 
fixty- eight in 3 ; in which are one city, 
fourteen market towns, and fiſty eight parithes.” The 


4 


Roman le . 
| preſs the Picts and Scots, as to guard the' walls of Adrian 


mans, who continued ſo long 


1 . . ſeated near the river Alne, but chiefly re- 
9 9. Ih, * - ; . a | | | 


and Severus. In the time of Saxons 9 I 
PO? 


the kingdom of. Weftmoreland. Tr afterwards 


the hands of the Scots, tilt che Saxons ' vanquilhed che 
Danes, who then got it again into their own poſſeſſion. 
Hence we fee the reaſon 'why Cumberland is ful ak 

Romarr antiquities ; for it is Plaim that theſs Were he 
altars and monurhentaf inſcriptions,” erected E the RS? 
w in theſe parts.” he air k 
this county is ſharp and piercing, which cannot be-martergt E ö 
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- furpriſe, as it lies ſo far north. The face of the 
country is diverſified with hill and dale, and in ſome 
of Cumberland there are very high mountains; 
particularly Skiddaw, not far from Cockermouth, reck- 
oned the higheſt hill in, England; Wrynole, near 
Hawkſhead, in the northern part of the county, on the - 
top of which are three ſhire ſtones, ſo called, becauſe, 
though within a foot of each other, they ſtand in the 
three counties of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
caſhire. Lanvellin and Caſtenand vie in height with 
the Skiddaw ; they terminate in c precipices at the 
top, and have the appearance huge | = of 
rocks, irregularly heaped one upon another, They have 
copper-mines in this county, but it is moſt remarkable 
for black-lead, called by the natives wad; they have 
alſo mines of lapis-calaminaris and coal. There are a 
great many lakes in this county, of which the principal 
are Keſwick - Water, the Cromac-Lake, and Tellei water, 
the latter being famous for producing the little fiſh called 
char, of the trout ſpecies. The principal rivers are, the 
Derwent, famous for ſalmon fiſhing, the Eden, the Ure, 
the Eſk, the Leven, the Irthi and the Petterrel. 
The Derwent riſes in the vale of Borrowdale, paſſes by 
Cockermouth, and falls into the Iriſh ſea near Working- 
ton. The Eden is the outlet of the lake called Telleſ- 
water, paſſes by Carliſle, and falls into the Frith of 
Solway. The Eln riſes near Jerby, and the Eſk in 
Eſkdale in Scotland. The Picts wall, of which there 
are ill ſome remains in this county, was firſt built by 
the emperor - Adrian, and was eighty miles in length. 
This, when .decayed, was repaired by . Severus, who- 
added one fortreſſes and turrets, at ſuch diſtances, - that 
the ſound of a trumpet might be heard from one to the 
other. It lies partly in the dioceſe of Carliſle, and partly 
in that of Cheſter. Beſides a t number of private 
plantations, there are divers. old foreſts in the. county of 
Cumberland, ſuch as Ward-Foreſt, near Wigton, In- 
glewood-Foreſt on the river Petterrel, and the foreſt of 
Copeland. It ſends ſix members to parliament, two for 
the county, two for Carliſle, and two for Cockermouth. 
_»  CaRLISLE, in Latin CaRLZOLUux, was a flouriſhing | 
city, and one of the ſtations of the Romans, .after whoſe 
it was ruined by the Caledonians, but in 680 
Egfrid rebuilt it and walled it round. It is a ſmall but 
thriving city, ſituated in the foreſt of Inglewood. It was | 
ſecured with à citadel or caſtle, and fortified with walls 
and turrets, as a barrier againſt the incurſions of the 
Scots, who were always troubleſome neighbours to Eng- 
land. Carliſle is delightfully ſituated between the conflux 
of three fine rivers, namely, the Eden, the Petterrel, and 
the Lunda. Though it ſuffered greatly at different times, 
during the wars which almoſt inceſſantly raged between 
the two kingdoms, the fortifications of this frontier were | 
always kept in repair, till ſuch precautions were rendered 
by the union. The walls, however, are ſtill 
ing, and the caſtle is garriſoned by invalids. This 
ity is governed by a mayor, two ſheriffs or bailiffs, 
twelve aldermen, twenty-four common- council men, a 
recorder, and chamberlain, with a fword-bearer, and 
mace- bearer. Carliſle is the ſee of a biſhop, and the ſeat 
of the aſſizes; enjoys revenues to the amount of 5 ol. a 
year, with the right of fairs, markets, and many other 


unmunities by charter, and gives the title of earl to a 
branch of the ancient and noble family of Howard. It 
has three gates; the Engliſh on the ſouth, the Scotch on 
the north, and the Trilh on the well It has two pa- 

riſhes, and as many churches; St. Cuthbert's and St. | 
Mary's, the laſt of which is the cathedral, and is ſepa- 
rom the town by a wall of its own : it is a very 

noble and curious ſtructure; the roof is clegantly vaulted | 
with wood, and embelliſhed with the arms of Eng- 
u, 2 ercy's, Lucy's, 

's, and many others. The Pitts | 


terminates here. ing the rebellion in 1745, a party 
de rebels were left in Carliſle when the young Pre- 
-tender retreated_co. Scotland; and the 1 

by the late duke. of C 

ty has a- conſiderable market on Saturday; its trade is 
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well as ploughing up the adjacent fields, have been found 
ancient pavements, foundations of houſes, coins, urng, 
and other antiquities; and, at the village of Netherby, 
not far from Carliſle, there is a great appearance of ruing, 
which ſeem to have been the remains of ſome conſiderah}þ 
city, probably the Oeſeca of the Romans. In the time 
queen Elizabeth, when the workmen were taking up 
the old foundations of St. Cuthbert's ſteeple, almoſt : 
buſhel of ſilver money was found, called Peter's nce, 
ſuch as he and ſome of his ſucceſſors, biſhops of Dur- 
ham, had a right to coin. 
 » CocKERMOuUTH is ſeated between two hills, at the con. 
fluence of the rivers Derwent and Cocker; the latter of 
which runs through the town, dividing it in two partz. 
On one of the hills ſtands the church, which was rebuik 
in 1711; and on the other, an old caſtle, belonging to 
the duke of Northumberland, now in ruins. The town 
is well built, the houſes being of ſtone covered with 
ſlate. The chief magiſtrate of the borough is a bailiff 
annually choſen by ſixteen burghers, at the court held 
by the duke of De, In the part above the 
Cocker is a moot-hall, where the corn- market is kept, and 
the other below is the beaſt-market, In' the neighbour. 
hood of Cockermouth are the ruins of Pap-caſtle, which 
appears, by ſeveral monuments, to be of Roman anti- 
duc a large open veſſel of green ſtone, like a font, was 
ound here, curiouſly engraved with images, particularly 
of a prieſt dipping a child in the water, which was the 
primitive mode of baptiſm: It is ſtill uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe in the neighbouring church of Bridkirk. It has 
a Daniſh inſcription on it in Runeek characters, ſignity- 
ing that Ekard, one of their great men, was baptiſed here, 


whoſe example was followed by the reſt, | 


RavencLass, a ſmall neat market-town, ſituated at 
the conflux of the rivers Eſk, Ert, and Mute, which 
here fall into the ſea, forming a good harbour for ſhips. 1: 
is a well-built town, and has a good fiſhery, and a market 
on Saturday, | ET IS 

_ EcREMONT is a {mall town ſeated on the river Broad- 

It was for- 
merly famous for a caſtle of the fame name, belonging to 
the family of Percy; and now gives title of earl to that 
of Wyndham. e 

Sr. Brxs, a ſmall town ſituated near a promontory of 
that name, and containing a free-ſchool with a library. 
In early time there was a priory in this place, and many 
remains of the ancient fortifications of the Romans ars 


yet to be ſeen. | 
from the white cliffs near 


WHITEHAVEN is ſo called 
it, which ſhelter the haven from tempeſts; it is a large, 
populous, and flouriſhing market-town. This harbour 
has been greatly improved, and the town beautified and 
enlarged by the family of the earl of Londſdale, late fir 
James Lowther, who from this place exports annually to 

coal from his 
own eſtate as brings him in a revenue of twenty thouſand 
pounds. Next to Newcaſtle, Whitehaven is the moſt 
erage of in England for the coal trade; and the in- 
creaſe of ſhipping is ſo great, that, after a tract of 
con winds, it is not unuſual to fee two hun- 
dred ſhips ſet fail at once from the harbour. This in- 
creaſe of ſhipping naturally drew the inhabitants into 
merchandize. Much buſineſs is tranſacted here in ſalt, 
ſugars, tobacco, and other branches of commerce. It 
is lately much improved in its buildings; and among its 
inhabitants are many wealthy me W 3" 3620 | 
Keswick, a ſmall market-town. It was: formerly 
famous for its royal mines, which now produce a quan- 
tity of black-lead,” Near it ſtands the lofty mountain of 
O00, OPENER I I TN 

-» Workinoron is a ſmall town ſituated on the ſea- 
coaſt, where the Derwent, after having received the 
Cocker, falls into the ſea. Here the unfortunate Mary 

ueen of Scotland landed, when ſhe fled from her own 
ubjects, to the aſſiſtance of her kinſwornen queen Eliza- 
beth, The inhabitants are Chiefly employed in fiſhing 


1 for ſalmon, which they ſend freſh to London, by means 


e mght and day. 


of relay horſes; which A > 
2 a ſmall but ahcient town on the river Eden. 
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into the Solway-Frith, at the extremity of the province, 
where Antoninus began his Itinerary. It was formerly a 
down of ſome conſequence, fortified. the incurſions 


| Cheſter. 


| and ſa called from the river Can, 


on the well 


E 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Jous, andtrading town. It i ſeatedon a hill, called Penrith- 
fall, on the caſt ſide of the county, on the banks of the 


river Eden, not far from its ſource. It was formerly de- 
ended by a caſtle, which is now in ruins. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. it was the | ſee of a biſhop, and 
in its neighbourhood Roman coins, and other anti- 
quities have been found. The place is adorned with a 
commodious market-houſe, exhibiting the figures 
of bears climbing up ragged ſtaffs, the device of the an- 
cient earl of Warwick. In the church- yard, in particu- 
lar, are 44 agreed of a E form, in ho- 
nour of one Gtr, a gigantic warrior of old, 
who, as the vulgar believe, performed exploits 
the wild boars, and other tyrants of the woods, 
Penrith is reckoned the ſecond town, in the county for 
trade and opulence, and is particularly noted for tanners. 
It has a good corn-market every week, and another much 
more conſiderable for cattle, held once a fortnight, from 
Whitſunday to the iſt of Auguſt. It has a ome 
church; and, at a ſmall diſtance from the town js a grotto, 
formerly with iron gates to it, which is ſuppoſed to, have 
ſerved as a place of retreat in war; and on the hill, on 
which the town ſtands, they pretend to - ſhow king 
Arthur's round table. On the river Eden, in the neigh- 
ee he the town, we = a Daniſh monument fo] 
ſeventy-leven ſtones, each ten feet C in 
form 1 05 a circle, and one before ne en feet 
The common people diſtinguiſh this circle by the 
natne of Long Meg and her Daughters. 
 BRAMPTON, a fmall market-town near the wall of 
Severus, is remarkable for nothing but a variety of old 
inſcriptions and altars found in its neighbourhood. Near 
this place ſtood the priory of Lanercoſt, where there 15 a 


Loxorown ſtands near the conflux of the.Eſ and 
Kirkſop ; it has an hoſpital and acharity-ſchool, - _- 
Boulxkss, or BuLwess, is the Blatum Buligiam of 
the Romans; it ſtands on the promonto 7 that runs out 
0 


of the Scots, who uſed to wade over the Frith at low 
Water 3 now it is an inconſiderable village. It has an 
old fort, and ſeveral ruins to bear teſtimony of its anti- 
quity z beſides the tracks of ſtreets and pieces of old 


walls, which gſten appear 2 AS * are . in the | 


common 8 


„ | 2 
| WESTMORELAND. Wc; 
Tas þ a ſmall inland county, extending. thirty 
in length, and twenty-four in ; it is bounded 


on the north and weſt by Cumberland, on the ſouth by 
Lancaſhire, and on the eaft by part of. Yorkſhire and the 
Bilhoprick of Durham. It „ thirty- two 
3 eight market-towns, and a conſiderable number 
It is divided into the two great baronies of 
watt and Kendal; rhe former belonging to the 
dioceſe of Carliſle, and the latter to the biſhopric of 
The barony of Weſtmoreland, which is the 
northern part, affords plenty'of arable land, which pro 
duces a great quantity of corn. The baron 5 of Kendal, 
or Candalia, Which is the ſouthern the county, 
ax ich runs TE 
ey. nt u . 
e 2 eaſt, 1 Wilms 
and tone ol as, well as mountains, 
but it is fruitful in the vallies, eſpecially in the 
3 near the pa and its, mountains 0 e 
paſture for theep,. wi bs; ore in ſeveral parts, *: 
mate is rat conequenty no ve agreeable. It was | 
of old inhabited. b 8 aſterwards conſti- | 
tuted part of the Nerchwrebieg kin „ and no- 
'ves title of earl to the noble family o Fane, Atnong | 
mountains 3 one of the moſt remark- 


able is called Aon pare and difficyle'of 
acceſs ; famous for as it mm nn — 


Faverns and n which ſeem to L been formed 
4s retreats in times of trouble and calamity. The largeſt 
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17 
lying among the mountains on the borders of Cumber- 
land; extending ten miles in. length, and of a very con- 
ſiderable depth, with à rocky bottom; it abounds with 
that delicate fiſh called char, There are three other cele- 
brated lakes; or meres; in this county, viz. Ulleſ-water, 
Broad-water, and Horn' S-water. . The Can, or Ken, is Is 
in from a ſmall lake in the — 95 
bourhood of LS. ide; it receives two additional 
brooks, and becomes a conſiderable ſtream before it ar- 
rives at Kendal; it falls into the ſea on the borders of 
Lancaſhire; it is remarkable for two cataracts at Levens 


| and Betham. The Lone riſes near Mallerſland-F oreſt, 


and falls into the ſea at Overton: 


The Loder, or 
Lowther, is a 


pure tranſparent ſtream, taking its riſe 


from the Broad- water, near Thornthwaite-hall. Weſt 


moreland exhibits ſome. monuments of Roman as well as 
Britiſh antiquity. Brough, near Stanemore, imagined 
to be the ancient Verterz, is fituated on a Roman high- 
Way; and at Whelp-caſtle, near Kirkby-Thore, appear 
the ruins of an old town, thought to be the Gallatum, 
where we ſee conſiderable remains of antiquity. Near 
Kirkby- Thore begins the old cauſeway; called the 
Maiden-Way, which runs twenty miles to Caer-vorran: 


Weſgmoreland ſends four members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two for Appleby. . . : 
Apri.zzy is the county-town of Weſtmoreland, and 


therefore claims the firſt place, as well as on account of 
its antiquity. It was formerly a very conſiderable place, 
and had great privileges; it is now an inconſiderable 
market-town, built in a = ca military road, ſtill viſi- 
ble, ſituated on an lain on the banks of the 


river Eden, In the 22d wy enry II. it was ſet on fire 
by the Scots, and again in the 12th of Richard II. It 
has been favoured by the of England with immu- 


nities equal to thoſe of the city of Vork; at preſent, how- 
ever, nothing of its ancient ſplendour remains; non is it 
important for any but the aſſizes, which are in 
the town-hall, and a conſiderable market for 
corn. It has a church, a ſchool-houſe, a county-gaol, 
and an hoſpital for a governeſs and twelve other widows; 
commonly called the mother and twelve ſiſters, founded 
in 1651, by a daughter of lord Clifford. In the fix- 
teenth century this town ſuffered: by a peſtilence, and 
probably will never recover any great degree of import- 
ance. The misfortunes to which. it has been ſed by 
the enemy and the plague, are recorded in a Latin in- 
| ſcription, upon a ſtone ſet up in the garden of the ſchool, 
houſe.” Appleby is governed by à mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, a common- council, and two rr 
at mace, . 
KEND AL, calle ao Kinxav Canpain, e „ 
name from the river Can or Ken, on the banks of which 
it is ſituated, and over which the inhabitants have thrown 
three bridges, is a large 
edge of the county. It was a I, We | 
Queen Elizabech, and afterwards by James I. It con- 
ſiſts of a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, wert- ur . 
burgeſſes, and two attornies; of whom the ma mn 
corder, and two ſenior aldermen, are always 3j 
the. peace. The town confiſts of two ſtreets, croling 
each other, The traders here are divided into Pers com- 


| panics, namely, mercers, ſheermen, cordwainers, - tan- 5 


ners, glovers. and each of which has a hall; 


| where they aſſemble. Though it has a large church, the 


inhabitants have become ſo numerous as to require twelve 
chapels of eaſe. Kendal is famous for its cottons, 
goth, n This town is ,h 
uperior to Appleby, in 

be wer ht, nod is incloed e 
in 


"caſtle, che birth- place of Catherine Parr, the laſt wile of 
Henry VIII, - At Kendal, a large mat ths 1 " 
on Saturdays. The people are wealth 8 | 
employing themſelves in Fe branches of the woulies 


manufacture, which was eſtabliſhed here by ſonie Flenty. 7 4 8 
reign'of Edward III. „ {2 


ings, in the 
to ſettle here, as well as at Colcheſter, in Kſſex. 
Lonsparz, or Kirxey- Lonsb alt, a town 
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KinxBy-STtprex, a town ſituated on the river Eden; 
it has a free-ſchool, founded by the family of Wharton, 
and a manufacture of yarn ſtockings. * a 
AMBLESIDE, a market-town, on the weſt ſide of the 
county, near Winandermere, fupported by the cloth ma- 
nufacture. It has a market on Wedneſday. It was an- 
ciently a large city, as ap by the ruins of old walls 
and buildings ; a Roman fort, ſurrounded by a ditch and 
| „is ſtill viſible here. A number of ſmall urns, 
glaſs vials, Roman coins, and paved ways, which have 
been diſcovered in and about Ambleſide, is a confirma- 
tion of what is aſſerted. 1 ox 
BROVUOH or Buxcn, a fmall market town, is feated 
under Stanemore-Hill. - It was formerly of conſiderable 
note, being a Roman fortreſs, but is now ſo much de- 
cayed that it is little better than a village. 0 
M11THORPE 1s ſituated at the mouth of the river Can. 
It is the only ſea-port in the county, commodities being 
brought hither in finall veſſels, from Grange, in Lan- 
 CLirron, 
three miles from Penrith, in Cumberland, was rendered 
remarkable for a ſkirmiſh between a detachment of Bri- 
tiſn dragoons, and a of the rebel army, in 1745, 
in which the former were ſeverely handled | 
This county affords ſome ſprings of peculiar qualities. 
In Betham- park there is the dropping- well, in which 
wood, moſs, and leaves, are petrified. A ſmall ſpring, 
called Goudſike, near Jeffrey- mount, continually throws 
up ſpangles that glitter like ſiver. Upon Stanemore, the 
inhabitants have diſcovered a chalybeate fountain. 


3 


LANCASHIRE, or the COUNTY PALATINE 
| / LANCASTER. «ap 


_ THIS county-palatine is in narrow bounds, 
between the weſt-riding of Yorkſhire on the eaſt, and 
the Iriſh ſea on the welt. On the ſouth-ſide, towards 
Cheſter, it is broader, but grows gradually narrower 
towards the north, where it borders on Weſtmoreland ; 
and there it is divided by an arm of the fea, fo that a 
conſiderable part lies beyond the bay, and joins to Cum- 
berland. It extends forty-five miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and thirty-two miles in breadth from eaſt to 
welt, It is divided into fix hundreds, and has twenty- 
* ſeven market-towns, and fix pariſhes.. Being a county- 
palatine, it has a court in the duchy-chamber of Lan- 
caſter, at Weſtminſter, which takes cognizance of all 
cauſes that concern the revenue belonging to the. duchy. 
There is likewiſe a court of chancery held at Preſton, to 
determine all cauſes in an equitable manner, relating to 
ſome, peculiar cuſtoms of this duchy. Lancaſhire was 
- erefted into a county- palatine by ard III. who con- 
ſerred it as an appendage to his fon, John of Gaunt, 
thence called duke of Lancaſter. The duchy, however, 
contained lands that are not in Lancaſhire, and among 
other demeſnes the palace of the Savoy, and premiſſes 
agoming; The title of Lancaſter diftinguiſhed the poſ- 
terity of John- of Gaunt from thoſe of his brother, who 
ſucceeded to the duchy of Tork, in their long and 
n of England. The air of 
- this county is pure, healthy, and agreeable, except among 
the ſens, ne where the er 4 
loaded with putrid exhalations, producing dangerous 
diſeaſes. The ſoil is poor and rocky on the hills, fat 
and fertile in r- and vallies. The level country 
produces plenty of wheat and barley; and the  ſkirrs' of / 
harveſts of excellent oats; very good 
in this county; and the p which 
grows in the vallies is ſo peculiarly rich, - | 
it are larger and 2 tter than in any other 
ET ee, 8 coal, quarries of 
; P ; ſea-port towns, par- 
ticularly Li carry on a very conſiderable 28 
trade. This is well watered with rivers and lakes. 
B the former are the Merſea, the Ribble, the Wire, 
t Lone, the Ken, and the Irk. The Merſea riſes 
Among the n ins in Derbyſhire, and runs into the 
-at- Li The Ribble, riſing in Yorkſhire, is 
received into the Iriſh ſea at Lethum. The Wire is a 
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a village feated on the river Lowther, about 


the cattle. 
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the Calder, which riſes in the foreſt of | + 
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Wierſdale, and is received by the ſea at Cockerham. 
The Lone and the Ken we have given in our account of 
Weſtmoreland. Among the lakes are Winandermere, 
already alſo deſcribed, the Keningſton-mere, which 
though much ſmaller abounds with char. On the ſouth 
ſide of the Ribble, there was another lake called Merton, 


feveral miles in circumference, which is now drained and 


converted into paſture ground. In this operation eight 
canoes were found, ſuppoſed to have been uſed by the 
ancient Britiſh fiſhermen. There are ſeveral chalybeate 
ſpaws in this county, and at Ancliff, in the neighbour- 
hood'of Wigan, is a fountain, called the Burning-Well, 
from whence a bituminous vapour exhales, which being 
ſet on fire by a candle, burns "like brandy. The duke of 
Bridgewater's navigation, in this county, is too ſingular 


and curious to be paſſed over unnoticed : This canal, 


which is capable of bearing veſſels of ſixty tons burthen, 
is carried over two rivers, the Merſea and the Irwell. 
The adit, intended as 'an expedient to drain the water 


from the coal mines, is navigable for boats of ſeven 


tons; forming a kind of ſubterraneous ſtream, which 
communicates with the canal, after a paſſage of a mile 
and an half under ground. This part, which leads to 
the head of the mines, is archedover, and the breadth is 
exactly adapted for the commodious paſſage of the boat. 
The entrance is formed by two folding doors, and all the 
light which can be enjoyed in theſe regions proceeds from 
ghmmering tapers, reminding the beholder of that admi- 


fable picture of the infernal abodes, which Milton ſo hap- 


1,» 
. 


pily pourtrays by the terms © darkneſs viſible!” This 
gloom is however heightened, by the folemn and diſ- 


'cordant echo of this ſubterraneous water. The noiſe of 


engines, which are curiouſly contrived to - convey the 


' coals into the boats, and the ſhock of an exploſion, which 


is often found neceſſary, when a rock will yield to no 
other force than that of gunpowder, cannot afford ſenſa- 
tions very agreeable to the auditors. Should any one 
approach the head of the works, male and female, almoſt 
in a ſtate of nature, are ſeen toiling in their different de- 
partments by the feeble glimmering of a candle. That 
this canal might be no-1mpediment to the public roads, 
bridges are built over it; and where it has been found 
neceſſary to raiſe the earth, in order to preſerve the level, 
arches are formed under it. But nothing ſo much ftrikes 
the attention of the beholder, as a work raiſed. near 
Barton-bridge, to convey the navigab 


ently lofty and capacious to admit failing veſſels through 
thern ; the ſpectator being often ſingularly entertained at 
obſerving large veſſels failing 457 29 aqueduct, and, at 
the ſame time, ſeeing the duke's barges proudly gliding 
over all, at the height of almoſt fifty feet above the navi- 
gable river. Lancaſhire ſends fourteen members to par- 
hament, viz. two knights of the ſhire, and two for each 
of the boroughs of Lancafter, Preſton, Newton, Wigan, 
Clitheroe, and Liverpool. a 2 

EanCasTER, the county town of Lancaſhire, fo called 


from its ſituation on the ſouth bank of the Long, near 


its mouth, over which there is a handſome bridge, con- 
fiſting of five arches. It has likewiſe a caſtle, where the 
afſizes are held, and part of it is converted into a priſon. 
This is 2 very ancient ſtructure, and under it, in digging 
a cellar, were found Roman utenſils and veſſels for facri- 
fice, as alſo coins of the Roman emperors, ſo that it was 

bably a Roman fortreſs. This town was incorporated 

ing J ohn, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
ſeven aldermen, two bailiffs, twelve capital burgeſſes, 
twelve common burgèſſes, and a e Edward 
III. gave them the power to hold the affizes for the 
county, The members of parliament are elected by 3 
majority of the freemen. It is 4 populous thriving cor- 


-Poration, wich a tolerable harbour, and a cuſtom - houſe. 
The harbour admits pretty large veſſels, and a conſider- 
able commerce is carried ders, Bs EX 


woollen manufactures. e 
a ſquare tower, called John of Gaunt's chair from 
whenee there is a beautiful proſpect of the adjacent coun- 
try, eſpecially towards 


is large, and ſtands at the top of an hill, 


| 
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| le canal over the 
river Merſea. It conſiſts of three ſtone arches, ſuffici- 


expert. hardware and, 
On the top of the caſtle there is 


* 


| ſea, where the Ile of Man 
may be deſeried. This tqwn has but one church, which | 
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PST ox is faid to be riſen out of the ruins of Ribble- | ſo inhuman; theſe, however, was treated with contempt, N 
Cheſter ; it is ſituated on the Ribble, over which it has | though an act to regulate the ſlave-merchants almoſt re- 
a large ſtone bridge. It ſtands on an agreeable eminence, | ceived the ſanction of both houſes, but was poſtponed 
airy, well built, and extenſive. It is incorporated | to the next meeting of parliament. This town has alſo 
r by a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, | a conſiderable inland trade, by means of the river 
four under-aldermen, ſeventeen common-council-men, | Merſea, which is navigable almoſt up to Warrington. 
and a town-clerk.. The officers 700 wg to the chan- On the ſouth ſide of harbour there is an old caſtle, 
cery of the county palatine of Lancaſter reſide in this | builtby king John, and on the weſt a tower, near the 
town, and a great deal of other company, who, from its | river Merſea. Some occaſional batteries are alſo erected 
delightful ſituation, reſort to board here. This gives an | for the defence of the ſhipping ; but the town is open 
air of gaiety to the place, which has probably occaſioned | and unfortified. Here are ſeveral alms-houſes for the 
its being called Proud Preſton. It was incorporated by | widows of ſailors and others, a well regulated workhouſe, 
Henry II. and its privileges were confirmed by ſeveral | and a noble charity-ſchool, for teaching, cloathing, and 
fucceſſive monarchs. It has a charity-ſchool well en- | maintaining fifty boys and twelve girls, by volun 
dowed. This town is remarkable for the defeat of | contributions. Beſides the Merſea, there is the bock 
duke Hamilton, in 1648, when he came to reſcue channel, or river Weaver, which is navigable, and chiefly 
Charles I. from his impriſonment. Here alſo the rebels | uſed for the inland conveyance of Chefhire-cheeſe, and 
were defeated who took up arms againſt George I. on | rock falt, a mineral found in this county as well as in 
the 12th of November, 1715; the very fame day that, | Cheſhire, and ſent all over England. The duke of 
| by a remarkable providence, the Scots rebels were routed | Richmond has erected a fort at the weſt-end of the town, 
at Dumblain, at the diſtance of above two hundred | which appears to be an uſeleſs profuſion of the public 
miles. Preſton is not remarkable for commerce, but it | money; as the entrance into the river is ſo intricate, that 
is an agreeable retreat, with excellent proviſions, and all. | it is almoſt impoſſible for an enemy to annoy the town, 
the neceflaries of Uif . 5 On the eaſt ſide of Liverpool is a terrace, commandi 
. NewrTon is an ancient borough by preſcription, go- | a delightful view of the town, the river, and all the 
verned by a ſteward, bailiff, and burgeſſes. It ſtands |, neighbouring country. This place is called the Mount, 
almoſt in the center between Wigan and Warrington, and | where there 1s a very good inn. LOX | y 
once had a market, but it is now difuſed. It is only WARRINGTON is ſituated on the Merſea, over which 
remarkable for ſending two members to parliament, who | it has a noble ſtone bridge leading into Cheſhire. It is 
are returned by the ſteward of the lord of the manor, and | an old, large, populous town, with a conſiderable 
for a charity ſchool founded in 1707, and endowed with | market on Wedneſday, in conſequence of a grant from 
two thouſand pounds, by a Mr. Hornby, a yeoman of the | Edward I. The river here abounds with fiſh. This 
place. Newton is in the pariſh of Winwic, one of the | place is remarkable for malt and beer, and has a particular 
beſt benefices in England, it being worth upwards of | market every week for linen and huckaback, of which 
eight hundred pounds per annum. | pon bf vaſt quantities are manufactured in this neighbourhood. 
Wioax, or W1ccix,' 4s a handſome town, pleaſantly | Here is a ſchool, endowed by Peter Leigh, eſquire, for 
ſituated near the ſource of the rivulet Douglas. It was | teaching and cloathing twenty-four boys. 
mcorporated by Henry I. -and is governed by a mayor, Maxchzsrzx ſtands near the conflux of the Irk and 
recorder, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, and a fword- | the Irwell, and not above three miles from the Merſea. 
bearer. It has a market on Mondays and Fridays. It | Though but a village, and governed by a conſtable or 
has a ſtately church, nobly endowed, and the rector is | headborough, it is one of the moſt flouriſhing places in 
always lord of the manor. This is a populous place, | the kingdom; large, opulent, well built, and fo popu- 
famous for the manufacture of coverlits, blankets, rugs, | lous, that the number of its inhabitants are ſaid to exceed 
&c..and for its pit-coal, and iron-works. ſeventy thouſand. It has a market on Saturdays, and 
CLiTHERO, with its ruinous caſtle, built by the | three fairs, on Whit-Monday, September 20, and No- 
Laceys, ſtands at the bottom of Pendle-hill, not far | vember 6. It confers the title of duke on a branch of 
from the riſe of the Ribble. It is an ancient borough | the houſe of 5 It ſtands upon a hill, and has 
e 


by preſcription, and hes ſeveral charters from Henry II.] noble quarries in neighbourhood. It had formerly 
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and others. It is governed by two bailiffs. the privilege of a ſanctuary, which, by act of parlia- 
Livexpoor, Lirazreoor, or Likeoor,, though not | ment, in the reign of Henry VIII. was transferred to 
very ancient, is a very populous and flouriſhing town and | Cheſter. The fuſtian manufactures, called Mancheſter- 


ſea· port, fituated at the mouth of the river Merſea, which, | cottons and velvets, together with the manufactures of 

at high water, is above two miles over. It was incorpo- | cheques, ticking, &c. which the inhabitants have car- | 
rated by king John, and is governed by a mayor, 1e- | ried on with remarkable ſpirit, ingenuity, and fuccels, 3 
corder, aldermen without limitation, and forty common- have rendered it a place of extraordinary wealth, and Mo 
council-men, and the burgeſſes are about fifteen hundred. | many individuals are remarkably opulent. Mancheſter 

| The freemen of this town are alſo free at Briſtol, in | is adorned with handſome ſtreets, and. a venerable old 

England, and Waterford in Ireland. Here are markets | collegiate church, built in 1422, embelliſhed with curiou 

on Wedneſday and Saturday; and every ſecond Wedneſ- | carved work, and a famous clock that ſhows the age 

day there is a market for all kinds of cattle. Their | the moon. It has alſo a handſome modern church, But 

annual fairs are on the'25th-of June, the 22d of July, | by ſubſcription, purſuant to an act of parliament of. the 

and the 11th of November. Within theſe forty or 7th of queen Anne; and a ſtone bridge over the Irwell, 

years, this town has been enlarged with a number of | the arches of which are built extremely high, on account 

Ipacious ſtreets of handſome brick houſes. Here are five | of the nature of the river, which, deſcending from the 

large churches, and ſeveral meeting- houſes for diflenters, | mountainous part of the country, ſometimes riſes four or 

Liverpool has alſo a fine town-houſe, ſtanding upon f five yards in twelve hours. Here is alſo a ſpacious 

twelve free-ſtone pillars and arches, and under it is their | market- place, and an elegant exchange. Thomas de la' 

exchange; three noble wet-docks or baſons, with iron | Ware, rector of St. Mary's church, fucceeding his bros 


boo, gates, made at a very greatexpence, and capable of | the lord de Ia Ware; both in title and eſtate, not only | 
containing three or four hundred ſhips, which ke very | built its market-place,. but founded a college in 1421, 
lafe here, being ſheltered by the town from the weſt and contiling of one maſteror keeper, eight tellow-chaplains, 
north winds, and by the hills from thoſe of the eaſt: ] four clerks, and fix chorifters, in henour of St. DANS 
achoining to it is a large commodious cuſtom-houle ; | St. Denis of France, and St. 8 It | 

and the entrance to the dock is ſecured by two ſtone | faid that the family, being likely to become extinct by the "ff 
Pers, carried out into the open harbour. Liverpool is | death of his late 8 85 the pope Allowed the rector s 
inhabited by merchants and manufacturers, who trade to | marry, on condition of his founding a college, and ſuch —_ 
al parts of the world except the Eaſt-Indies, and parti- | fellows as the biſhops of Durham and Litchfield ſhould d — 
cularly.to the coaſt of Guinea, where they have ſound the think fit, which he ogy, did, as. above-men» . 
llave-trade a lucrative 'one. - Attempts were made tioned. . This colle Was atlolyed by Edward VI. 
® 1788s aboliſh n el ary, and founded e 
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Elizabeth. 'Hoving tuffered in its revenues by the mal- | 
ractices of the warden, it was finally re-eftabliſhed by 
Charles and by an act paſſed in the late reign, the king 


was founded Humphrey Cheatham, efq. for the main 
tenance ren it has ſince been much enlarged, 
—_ added. Here is alfo a public ſchool, 
by Dr. Oldham, biſhop of Exeter, 
ſchook, and an elegant infirmary; | 
fappored by by voluntary contribution. Mancheſter is ſup= | 
be the ancient Muncumium. In this neighbour- 
are the remains of an old fort; and ſome 
Roman antiquities have been found in its diſtrict. There 
are not ſo many people of middling fortunes here as, at 
but there are more ho- have great 

fortunes ; a circumſtance which is to be accounted for 
from the nature of the Mancheſter manufactures, which 
cannot be ſo well carried on as thoſe of Birmingham, by 


_— 


of 


| they cut mtooblong 
appointed viſio of this college as oſten as the warden | 
of it happens to be biſhop of Cheſter. The hoſpital | 
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this county, there are ſpots of ground called moſſes, 
conſiſting of a black, fat, unctuous kind of earth, which 
ſquares, called peats, and diy 3 in the 
; fon. for fuel. In this county are alſo many lakes and pools, 
beſides the rivers Merſea, Weaver, and Dee, which laſt 
falls into a creek of the Iriſh ſea at Cheſter. The moſt 
remarkable woods are the foreſts of Delamere and Mac- 


; Clesfield. The foil in general is good, and produces plenty 


of com and : but this county is principally noted 
for cheeſe, though much of what is fold for Cheſhire. 
| Cheeſe, in London, and many other places, comes from 
Wales. The genuine fort. 1s generally much eſteemed, 
though inany prefer that of Glouceſter to it, and that of 
Chedder to both. The principal commodities of Cheſhire 
are cheeſe, falt, and mill-ſtones. , The falt is made from 
the water of falt ſprings at the Wiches. Cheſhire was 
| erected into a county palatine by William the Conqueror, 
in Sw oh -= Hugh Lupus, his nephew; to whom he 

the grant of the earldom, as abſolute a power 
in . he himſelf had in the reſt of the kingdom. 


tradefmen of imall capitals. The manufacturers of Man- 
r 
tho there have lately a great many ca 

5 > + acne The women of Mancheſter, and 
indeed all Lancaſhire, are eſteemed handſome. Man- 
cheſter is the beſt ted town in England, though, 


like * it is not governed by magiſtrates of 


good trade, ſituated in a 
valley on the river Roch, under the hills called Black- 
ſtone-edge, which are ſometimes covered with fnow 


| 
| 
| in Aoguſt. 


RocHDALE is 2 town of 


| 1 ntlemen of the town, who are at | 
| | bee et order and good manners among the 
people » by prope regulations 


carries on a le ſhare of the woollen manufac- 


ture. 
Bor row, a ſmall town, has a good trade in the ma- 
nufacture of. fuſtians, &c. The earl of P was be- 


headed here in 1651, n Charles II. 
during the ufurpation of Crom | 
Buxy, a town on the Irwell, with a good trade 
in the manufacture of fuſtians, kerſeys, &c. 
XKERANM, 4 ſmall town ſituated near the river Kib- 
ble, or rather an arm of the ſea, fix miles from the 
| main ocean. Here is a free · ſchool, endowed by Mr. 
= - . Colburn, a citizen of London. In this neighbourhood 
= Re Eons have a method of extracting ſalt from ſea- 
| | _—_— 
:  OkrMsKIrK is à neat town ſituated on the river 
> . and not fir from the lege meer of Merton; it 
% inland trade, but is principally remarkable 
for being the burial place of the Stankeys, earls of Derby, 
ee f yen called Latham, was 
gallantly defended by the counteſs Charlotte, during a ſiege 
of two years, by the p s forces in the great re- 
- bellion, They raiſed the but afterwards returned, 
it was taken and 
E | HAwkKSHEAD, . is a town of 
= oo trade in the cloth manufacture. | 
= © . CARTMEAL is a ſmall town the Cartmeli-fells 
8 the mouth of the river Ken, with an inconſiderable 
1 25 for boats. It has a handſome ſpacious church, 
1 bee ker for fiſn, , and corn. 
Pod ron lies near the river kippon, and the mouth 
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It title of baron to lord Biron, and. 


By virtue of this grant, Cheſter enjoyed all ſovereign ju- 
niſdiction within its own precincts, and that in fo high a 
degree, that the earls held parliaments, conſiſting of their 
barons, and their tenants, and were not bound by the 
Engliſh aQts of parliament. © The palatinate privileges, 
(ſays Judge Blackſtone) were in all probability origi- 
| © nally 4 gram: to the counties of Cheſter and Durham; 
<« becauſe they bordered upon enemies countries; Wales 
@ 5 and Scotland : in order that the owners, being encou- 
by ſo large an authority, might be more watch- 
cc « fal in its defence; and that the inhabitants, having 
« juſtice at home, might not be obliged to go out of the 
ce county, and leave it open to the enemies incurſions. 
« And upon this account alſo there were formerly two 
e other counties palatine, Pembrokeſhire and Hexham- 
te ſhire, the latter now united with Northumberland; 
« but theſe were aboliſhed by p ent, the former in 
c 27 Henry VIII. the latter in 14 Elizabeth. And in 
| « 27 Henry VIII. likewiſe, the powers before-men- 
« tioned of owners of counties palatine were abridged, 
« the reaſon of their continuance in a manner ceaſing,” 
vol. I. 118. The earls were anciently ſuperiors of the 
whole county, and all the land-owners were mediately or 
immediately their vaſſals, and under the fame ſovereign 
allegiance and fealty to them, as they were to the kings of 
England; but the earldom was united to. the crown by 
Edward III. fince which time the eldeſt ſons of the 
kings of England have always been earls of Cheſter, as 
well as princes of Wales. Gentlemens ſeats are very 
numerous in this county, and many of them have very 
large parks. There are few townſhips jn this ſhire which 
have not their particular moſſes, wherein is found much 
of what they call fir- wood, which ſerves the country 
people for candles, fuel, and ſometimes for ſmall timber 
uſes ; fir-trees are ſometimes. found upwards of fix feet 
under ground. Cheſhire ſends four members to parli- 
ment, Viz. two for che county, and two for the city of 
Cheſter; © © 
CnrsrEx, or as it is ſometimes called, Weener 
to diſtinguiſh.it from many other Cheſters in the king- 
Jon, is a very ancient city; Many fables are related. of 
its antiquity, but it is ſuppoſed to have been founded by 
the Romans, who quartered the twentieth legion, Vic- 
trix, no as a by inſcriptions. on ſeveral altars, 


r the river Were; has a weekly marks oe wade 
. | | 


1 CHESHIRE ; = ts, coUNTY PALATINE j 
Ans n ee e the 
by. che view river Merſea; it has abd part of 


Finite on the fouth; a corner of Yorkſhire on the | 
bohren, Derbyſhire and Staffordſhite on the caſt and 
_ Touch-ealf; and Denbighſhire, FlincQure, and the Iriſh 
e on the north-weſt. It is forty-five miles in length, 
- and tw in breadth. It contains twelve market- 
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ins, gen tit. This was among the laſt places 
Romans quitted; and here the Britons main. 
ed diciiderty; long after the Sarons had got pol- 
ſeſlon of che reſt of * the iſland.” Here r in the 
thirreerith year of his reign, is ſaid to have received the 
homage ef the petty princes of Wales, of Man, and of 
Cumberland; and alſo of the Scotland. Henry VIII. 
made this cirythe ſee of a biſhop In the civil wars ! 
took part wi king, and was beſi 

1 and in 1695, | mine was fabled 6 
it fort eoining money. It is governed by a mayor, two 
Mherifs, twenty-four heat, 8 2 forty 
common eouneil-· men, being erected into a corporation 
and county by Henry VII. It is, at preſent; a larg? 


on the hot of well-built,” wealthy city. The houſes confiſt principaly 
Fes bly, TOE ga pianaas, 6 
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fre them, by which not only the ſhops, but the perſons 
walking about the town, are ſo hid, that one would 
imagine there were hardly any inhabitants in it, though it 
i full of people. But thoſe who walk the ſtreets are, by 
this contrivance, ſcreened from rain, &c. though the 
ſhops are dark and inconvenient. It is, upon the whole, 
a very handſome city, the ſtreets. are generally ſtraight 
and large, and croſs each other at right angles. It has a 
ſtrong caſtle, and a conſtant garriſon, Here is a noble 
bridge of twelve arches, over the Dee. The cathedral is 


Edgar, the Saxon king; it has nine other churches. This 
city, by its ſituation in the neighbourhood vf the Severn, 
Wales, and Ireland, enjoys a very conſiderable trade. 
The form of the city is quadrangular, being ſurrounded 
with a wall, with four gates towards the four cardinal 
points, and is in compaſs about two miles. The aſſizes 
are held here twice a year for criminal cauſes ;. but all civil 
cauſes relating to the county, are determined in the pala- 
tinate courts, held by a chamberlain, &c. Here is a 


ir taught and cloathed. Cheſter in its cheeſe- trade exceeds 
he all England, vending annually 30,006 tons of that excel- 
ES, lent commodity ; 14,000 of which are ſaid to be ſent 
LY to London, 8,000 down the Severn, and 8,000 more to. 
mz Scotland, Ireland, and other places. | 5 
les Mayas is ſeated on an eminence not far from the 
u- river Dee, and on the edge of the county. It is a tolera- 
h- bly handſome town, containing three ſtreets; which are 
ng clean and well paved. It has an hoſpital and a grammar- 
he ſchool, and anciently had a caſtle, which is now in 
ns, ruins. 3b b 
WO CnoLMonDELEY, whence a noble family takes both 
m- the name and title, ſtands on the river Weaver. It ap- 
d; pears by deeds, in the poſſeſſion of that family; that their 
in names have been ſpelt upwards of twenty different ways. 
in TorPERLEY is a town, with a church and parſonage, 
en- well known as a great thoroughfare on the Cheſter- road. 
ed, The ſheriffs and hundreds courts are held here for the 
Her hundred of Ediſbury.  _ E. 
the - NanTwicn, or NamerwWjcn, is a large, well-built, 
of flouriſhing town, ſituated on the river Weaver. It has 
on been twice yed by fire, but has ſo well recovered 
of itſelf; that not a veſtige of thoſe calamities appears. The 
church is a very neat ſtructure in the form of a croſs, with 
2 ſteeple in the middle. Its flouriſhing ſtate is owing to 
its being a great thoroughfare to Ireland, to its y 


market for corn and cattle, but principally to its falt 
works, and extraordinary fine cheeſe, which far exceeds 
that of the reſt of the county. The ſalt ſprings generally 
lie all along the river Weaver, and are from three to 
ſeven yards deep, and about thirty miles from the ſea. 
The water is ſo cold at the bottom of the pits, that thoſe 
who cleanſe them, cannot ſtay half an hour without drink- 
ung ſpirituous liquors. Here are two charity-ſchools, one 
for forty boys, and another for thirty girls. #3 
NoxTawici ſtands alſo on the Weaver. It is a very 


a very venerable pile, ſaid to have been founded by - 


cuſtom-houſe, with a collector and other ſubordinate | 
officers; and a charity-ſchool for forty boys, who are 
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governed by a mayor and ſix aldermen. It has a market 
on Saturdays, and a manufacture of leather gloves; 
purſes,” and points. It has two churches.  , _ 
 MaccrxsieLd, or MaxFIELD, is ſeated on the edge 
of a foreſt of the ſame name, on a high bank, near the 
river Bollin. It is a large handſome town, and has a 
fine church, with a high ſpire ſteeple. It gave title of 
earl to the family of Parker, which is now extinct. It 
is governed by a mayor. In the church are ſeveral fine 
monuments; particularly of the Savages, earls Rivers. 
It was erected into a borough by Edward III. The 
principal manufacture of this town is of buttons. 
KnoTTESFORD; or CANUTESFORD; is divided into 
upper and lower town by a rivulet, called Bicken. I 
has a church, a market, and a town-houſe. . . '. 
 FRonISHAM; a port town, conſiſting chiefly of one 
long ſtreet. It ſtands on the Weaver, over which it has 
a ſtone bridge. It has a caſtle, and a harbour for ſhips. 
 ALTRINEHAM, a town near the borders of Lancaſhire, 
remarkable for nothing but being governed by a mayor, 
by an ancient inſtitutio n. | 
HAlrox, or HavLT, (high-town) ſtands on a hill, 
where Hugh Lupus, nephew to William the Conqueror, 
built a caſtle, which is Hill in good repair. He gave it 
to Nigel, a Normanztr&n whoſe poſterity it came to 
the crown, and remains a conſiderable member of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, which maintains a large juriſdiction 
in the county round it, by the name of Halton, Fee, or 
Honour; having a court of record, a priſon, and many 
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other privileges within themſelves. 
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The COUNTY PALATINE ;. , BISHOPRIC 
F DURHAM. 


THE biſhopric of Durham, in latin ſtiled Epi/copatus 
Dunelmenſis, as being a county palatine under the juriſ- 

diction of the biſhop, lies between Northumberland and 
Yorkſhire, being bounded on the weſt by part of Cum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, and on the eaſt waſhed by 
the German Ocean. It extends thirty-nine miles in length, 
from eaſt to weſt, and thirty-five from north to ſouth. 
It contains fifty- two pariſhes, four wakes, one city, eight 
market towns, and a conſiderable number of villages and 
villas. Fhe rivers Tyne and Tees almoft encompaſs the 
whole county, except on the eaſt fide; and the Were 
riſes in the mountains, near the weſtern point; and runs 
ſouth-weſt to Aukland, then turns north, and | 
Durham, and holding on its courſe, falls into the fea at 


Sunderland: Theſe, with the ſmaller rivers, abound with 


r by hill and 
dale, wood and water. The ſoil inthe hilly parts is ba 
ren, but the plains are fruitful. It produces 


| . . 22 5 
corn and cattle in great. abundance and The 
mountains yield iron, vitriol, and a „ 
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ER, ancient _ _ now in = condition. Here is 5 on — 0 

18 and plentiful brine- pit, and a great many mines of | of lead; and almoſt every of the biſhopric aff 

of 3 in which a number of men are continually at | plenty of coal, which i great number of hands 

by work. Here is a handſome church and a riar- | and veſſels, and conſtitutes a nurſery of excellent ſeamen. 

- ſchool. The 8 in theſe parts are ſuppoſed to Durham is a county palatine, 5 the biſhop, 

3755 have been known to the Romans, and that an impoſt had | who formerly exerciſed all the power and juriſdiction of 

ces been laid by them on the ſalt. | Ja ſovereign prince. Edward I. however, 3 

in- Mioplrwicx is ſituated near the junction of the | the privileges, and curtailed” the prerogatives of the 

of- Croke and Dan, ind is a borough governed by ſes. | biſhops, which were ſtill further abri by Henry VIII. 

the BY It has its name from - ſtanding between N ic and | But ie - biſhop - retains the earldom of Sadberg, a place 

the Northwich ; a great deal of falt is made here, the brine | in this county,” which he holds by barony. He is ſtill 

-of age” peers foe e bg oe fourth part in | ſheriff punt, and has all the forfeitures upon dur 

II. falt. This ſalt is remarkably good, and renders any | lawries. wha = older and their officers, have 

1 thing cured with it extremely palatable, The town has | alſo their ancient falaries from che biſhop; and he con- 

ar- a ſtately church. | I ſtitutes the ſtanding officers by his letters patent. Even 

in SANDBACH 1s. ſituated on the river Wheelock, and is | when judgment of blood is gi this biſhop may fir 

wo us for its ale. It is but a ſmall town, cough 3 1s, In court in his purple robes, the canons will not 

8 * tolerably good market on a Thurſday, and in the op! fx, e in ſuch caſes. Several 

00 market- place are two croſſes of ſtone, adorned with '| Roman cvins' have been found at Cheſter-le-ſtret, in 

72 mages and inſcriptions.  - Ii | this county. An altar, wich an inſcription, was dug up _ | 
ally - ConcLeron: is a handſome town, ſeafed on the river | at Peree-bridge,” and adjoining to the bridge, is the area. . 
2 Dan, on the edge of Stuffordſture. It is 'a large plate, | of an eld Roman: fortification,” At Binceſter, a fal! 2s 
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village, are the remains of the ancient city of Binovium. 
There are ſeveral other monuments of antiquity. As 
this county was a kind of principality, diſtinct from 
the kingdom, it never ſent reprefentatives to parlia- 
ment till _ the reign of Charles II. and it now ſends only 
four; two for the county; and two for the city of Durham. 
Dvxnam; the capital of this province, is very an- 
cient, and the ſee of a biſhop: This place is ſaid to 
have been built about ſeventy years before the Norman 
2 on ocraſion of bringing hither the body of St. 
2mhbert. It is ſituated upon a hill, almoſt ſurrounded 
by the river Were; and is remarkable for the ſalubrity of 
its air, and the abundance and cheapneſs of its proviſions. 
Theſe circumſtances have induced a great deal of good 
company to take up their reſidence at Durham; which is 
ſill further animated by thè preſence and court of the 
biſhop and his This city was, intorporated by 
Richard I: but queen Elizabeth extSiided its privileges: 
Auguſt 25, 1684, their liberties being reſigned into the 
hands of biſhop Crew, he procured them a new charter; 
dated March 7; 1684; in the firſt year of James II. by 
the name of a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelve cammon- 
councilmen, a recorder, &c. Durham extends about a 
mile in length, and nearly as much in breadth, reſem- 
bling the figure of a crab, the market-place exhibiting 
the body, and the claws being repreſented by the ſtreets. 
The houſes are in general ſtrong built, but neither light 
nor t. The moſt remarkable edifices are, the ca- 
thedral, with ſix other churches, three ſtanding in the 
city, and as many in the ſuburbs; the college; the caſtle 
or biſhop's palace; the tollbooth; the croſs and conduit 
in the market-place ;. with two bridges over the Elvet. 
Thecathedral, which was begun by biſhop Carilepho, in 
the 11th century, is a large, magnificent, gothic ftruc- 
ture, four hundred and eleven feet long, and fourſcore in 
breadth. The decorations and veſtments are the fineſt in 
England Henry VIII. eftabliſhed the preſent endow- 
ment for a deanery, with twelve prebendaries, twelve 
minor canons, a deacon, ſub-deacon, ſixteen lay ſing- 
ing-men, a ſchool-maſter .and uſher, a maſter q the 
choir, a (divinity reader, eight alms-men, eighteen 
fcholars, ten chorifters, two vergers, two porters, two 
Cooks, two butlers and two ſacriſtans. Southward of 
the cathedral are the houſes of the prebendaries, and near 
the latter, the exchequer, granary, and other buildings, 
belonging to the old convent, which formerly ſtood here. 
Between the church- yard and the palace is an open area, 
called the palace - green, at the weſt end of which ſtands 
_ the ſhire+hall, where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held for 
the county. Here are three charity ſchools, a library, 
and alſo two more belonging to the cathedral. The 
outer gate - houſe of the caſtle ſerves, at preſent, for the 
County gaol. The biſnopric of Durham is one of the 
beſt in E its revenues and prerogatives are ſo 
ample, it ĩs ſituated in fo cheap a county, and the biſhop 
has à great number of rick benefices in his giſt. 
Man wo is a. ſmall town, lower on the ſame river; 
it has a godd ſhare in the ſtocking ure. 
1 BaxxarD<CasTLE, a fmall- well-built town, ſeated 
on a rock on the river Tees, founded by Barnard Ba- 
liol, great · grand father to John Baliol, king of Scot- 
land. The caſtle was, in the reign of Richard III. 
. __  arefted into a for à dean, twelve ſecular canons, | 
ten clerks, and ſix choriſters. The town, though an- 
Cient, is: welk built, ing of one large airy ſtreet, 
from which ſeyeral lanes are detached on both ſides. In 


— 
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1 Elizabeth's time, this place made a gallant defence | 


queen 
_ againſt the whole force of the-rebellious earls of North- 
 umberland and Weſtmoreland, and would not at laſt * 
fender but upon honourable terms. The manufac- 
es cf eius tomn are ſtockings, bridles, belts, &c. 
_- DariinotoN;'s large market - town, noted for its 
mamufactures of linen. At this place there is a large 
None bridge 


is alſo a free - ſchool. It is a great thoroughfare between 
London and Newcaſtle. At Oxen-hall, near this place, 


01 over the river Skerne, on which it ſtands; 
it has a ſtatel market · place, and proviſions plenty. Its 
church is handſome, and was formerly collegiate. Here 


mouth of the Tees. 
harbour, the colliers have often recourſe to it in tem- 


merly collegiate, is a venerable building 
biſhop Beck, who added a cha 


2M ' * * > 
1 aue thoſe; three remarkable cavities, or wells, hell- 
erties, which are ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by | 
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an earthquake, and concerning which ſo many incre- 
dible ſtories have been related. The Skerne is famous 


for its pikes. | 


SADBERG, Aa village on the road between Darlington 
and Stockton, -is only remarkable for giving the title of 
earl to the biſhop of Durham. | 76 

' STOCKTON, a large well-built market town, ſeated on 
the river Tees, about ſix miles from the mouth of that 
river, which abounds with ſalmon, and is navigable to 
this place, whence it ſends great quantities of lead and 
butter to London. In this place formerly ſtood the 
biſhop's palace, who is now lord of the manor. It is 
governed by a mayor and fix aldermen. 

HARTLEPOOL is a ſmall ancient town and corporation, 
governed by a mayor and aldermen, with other ſubordinate 
officers. It is commodiouſly ſeated on a promontory, 
almoſt encompaſſed by the ſea, about ſix miles above the 
Having a commodious and fafe 


peſtuous weather, in their voyages between London and 
Newcaſtle. It has a weekly market, but is now much 
diminiſhed, 5 8 
SUNDERLAND; à woll- built, populous borough, and 
ſea- port, on the ſouth bank of the Were. The town is 
adorned with an elegant church ; but, the harbour being 
barred up, will not admit veſſels of any burthen. A great 
quantity of coal, however, is ſhipped here for London; 
but the ſhips are obliged to be im the open road, which is 
very dangerous riding ; but this danger contributes to- 
wards forming a very hardy and expert race of .ſeamen, 
for which the place is famous. It gives title of earl to 
the family of Spencer, whoare likewiſe dukes of Marl- 
borough. : fe. | 


SOUTH-SHEILDS is ſo called to diſtinguiſn from North- 


Sheilds, in Northumberland, mentioned in our deſcrip- 


tion of that county. A great number of ſhip-maſters, 
ſeamen, and others, belonging to the coal-trade, reſide 
here with their families. This place is alſo noted for its 
ſalts-works. There are ſeveral glaſs- houſes in this neigh- 
bourhood. In this and North Sheilds, the Newcaſtle 
colliers are uſually ſtationſdme. | 
Jazxrxow, formerly Grzvy, is the birth- place of the 
venerable Bede; it is an inconſiderable village on the 
river Tyne, a little above South Shields, Here was a 
Benedictine monaſtery, founded in the reign of Egfrid. 
Bede was a monk of this convent, and died here in 7 34, 
but his body was afterwards removed to Durham. 
GATESsIDE, or Goar's-RHRAD, is a ſuburb to New- 
caſtle, with which it is connected by a bridge over the 
Tyne: It conſiſts of one ſtreet, on the declivity of a 
ſteep hill. Here was formerly a monaſtery dedicated to 
St. Edmund. | 3 Na 
AvuKLanD Bi1sHoes, uſually called BIsnops ' Aux- 
LAND, ſtands pleaſantly on the fide of a little hill, near 
the conflux of the Were with the Gaunleſs; over the 
former of which has been erected a ſtately ſtone bridge. 
It is a well-built town; and the church, which was for- 
The caſtle 
of Edward I. by 
for a dean and fix 
baer, A 22888 was demoliſhed by 
ir ur one of the parliament's generals, 
who built a — — with —— This was 
afterwards pulled down by: biſhop Cofins, who added 2 
large apartment to what remained of the old and 
erected a new chapel, in which he lies in R 
.- STANHOPE, in Wereſdale, a territory ſo called from 
the river Were, a ſmall market- town, near 4 park of the 


© SEDBEPIELD is a very ſmall market-town, between 
near the river Skerne. It is 2 


was built or improved, in the rei 


Durham and Stockton, 
{1:47 ORE SHERE- | 
THIS is conſiderably the largeſt county in England; 
it is bounded on the ſouth by Derbyſhire, Rebar ain | 
ſhire, and Lincolnſhire ; on the north by Durham and 


We nd; on the eaſt by the Getman Ocean; and 
e PN and part of Cheſhire, Ix Þ 
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lud to be almoſt exactly of the ſame dimenſions as the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, in Germany, it being eighty 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt, ſeventy-five in breadth 
from north to ſouth, and three hundred and ſixty in cir- 
cumference. It contains twenty-ſix hundreds or wapen- 
takes, forty-nine market-towns, and five hundred and 


fixry-three pariſhes. This county is divided into three 


parts Or Ridings, viz. the Weſt, Eaſt, and North; fo 
denominated from their ſituation, with regard to the city 
of York. Each of theſe is as large, if not larger, than 
any ordinary county. As the ſoil and face of the coun- 
try vary greatly, ſo does the air. The air is good in the 
hilly parts, but the ſoil is very indifferent; of the lower, 
ſome are marſhy, others dry, and the ſoil of both rich. 
The principal manufactures of this county are ſtockings 
and woollen cloth, with which it in a great meaſure ſup- 
plies Germany and the north; alſo cutlery and hard- 
wares. It abounds in corn, cattle, horſes, lead, iron, 
coal, wood, lime, liquorice, alum, &c. It lies in the 
northern circuit, and far the greater part of it is in the 
dioceſe of York ; that only which is called Richmond- 
ſhire belonging to the dioceſe of Cheſter. We now pro- 
ceed to a more particular deſcription of the ſeveral 
Ridings, beginning with the Weſt, which is the moſt 
conſiderable of them, as being the largeſt, richeſt, and 
moſt populous. 
lament, namely, two knights of the ſhire, two members 
for the city of York, and two for each of the following 
boroughs, viz. Kingfton-upon-Hull, Knareſborough, 
Scarborough, Rippon, Richmond, Heydon, Borough- 
bridge, Malton, Thirſke, Aldborough, Beverley, North- 
allerton, and Pontefract. | : 


THE WEST-RIDING. 

THE Weſt-Riding is wel! watered with brooks and 
rivers; the principal of which are the Oufe, the Don, 
the Calder, the Aire, the Ribble, and the Wherfe, all of 
which abound with fiſh. The Ouſe is the largeſt, and 
receives all the reſt except the Ribble, and is navigable 
from York to the Humber. There are ſeveral hills in 
this riding, ſome of which are very high, as the Pendle, 
Pennegent, and Ingleborough. This riding abounds in 
firs, yews, and cheſnuts; quarries of lime and other 
ſtone; in iron, jet; black cattle, fine horſes, ſheep, and 
goats, We ſhall now deſcribe the principal towns in 
this Riding, beginning with thoſe which {nd members 
to parliament, The city of -York, however, claims our 
firſt attention, though it does not belong to this more 
than to any other of the ridings, being a county of itſelf. 

Yours, in Latin Eboracum, is ſo ancient, that the 
origin of it is uncertain; it is the capital of the whole 
county, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, lying on the river 
Ouſe, by means of which ſhips of ſeventy tons burthen 
come up almoſt to the bridge. This city was formerly 
ſo conſiderable and populous, that in the time of Henry V. 
| rty-one pariſn churches, ſeventeen chapels, 
lixteen hoſpitals, and nine abbeys, excluſive of its cathe- 
dral ; but at preſent it has only ſeventeen churches. Its 
mayor, as well as that of London, enjoys the title of lord; 
and the members which it ſends to parliament fit in the 


houſe of commons next to thoſe of metropolis. 
The cathedral is a ſtately gothic building, and the largeſt 
in the whole ki In the old cz built originally: 
by William the Conqueror, and repaired in 1701, the 
allizes are k It ſerves alſo for the county gaol; which 
is the neateſt and pleaſanteſt in] Within its 
Juriſdiction are thirty villages, and it gives title of duke 


to prince Frederick, his preſent majeſty's ſecond ſon. In 
the time of the Romans, York was the reſidence of the 
<Mperors Severus and Conſtantinus Chlorus, father of 
Conſtantine the Great. This city was alſo the capital of 


the Brigantes, whence Ptolemy calls it Brigantum. In 


Yorkſhire ſends thirty members to par- | 


| 
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| extent of ground, and is of much . antiquity- 


Its ſituation too is more wholeſome and delightful; and 
within its walls are twenty-eight pariſhes. The river 
Ouſe divides it into two parts, which have a communi- 
cation with each other, by.means of a moſt ſtately bridge 


ſaid to equal the Rialto at Venice. , The manſion-houſe 
is an elegant ſtructure. The town-houſe, or Guildhall, 


oned the fineſt in England. The palaces of the arch- 
biſhop and dean are likewiſe handſome ſtructures. In 
York are to be ſeen the ruins of divers abbeys, churches, 
&c. It is ſupplied with plenty of proviſions of allkinds. 


twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, twenty-four prime council- 
men, eight chamberlains, a recorder, &c. 22 
. KNARESBOROUGH is an ancient borough by preſcrip- 
tion, governed by a bailiff, and is almoſt encompaſſed 
by the river Nyd. It is a pretty large town, and has a 
foreſt near it of the ſame name. 5 
its 1 well, and three medicinal ſprings, one be- 
ing a kind of vitriolic ſpa, another ſulphurous, and the 
other a cold- bath, A at a ſmall diſtance from one an- 
other. The adjacent fields afford great plenty of liquorice. 
Rt1eeoxn, a large well-built, pleaſant, populous town, 
between the river Ure, and the little river Skell, having 
two handſome ſtone bridges over the forrner. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four 
common-council-men. It is ſaid to owe its name to a 
monaſtery, founded by Wilfrid, archbiſhop of York. 
This monaſtery became afterwards a college for a dean 
and ſecular canons ; and at this day retains. its collegiate 
privileges, having a dean and a chapter. Thus town is a 
ſtaple - wool, for which there is a weekly market. Here 
are ſeveral horſe-fairs ; and the moſt excellent ſpurs 
are ſaid to be made at this place. In 1695 a conſiderable 
number of Saxon coins were found. The church, which 
is both parochial and collegiate, 1s a venerable gothic 
pile, and the market-place is the fineſt in England, . _ 
BorRouGHBRIDGE, or BoRoucGHBR1o, ſo called from a 
ſtone bridge over. the Ure, the arches of which are very 
lofty. This is a conſiderable town, ſupported principally 
by hardware, which it vends to a great amount. It is 
governed by a bailiff. It is ſaid that a ſoldier, in the 


Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, as he paſſed 
over the bridge, by thruſting 

body through a hole below the bridge. 
time have been a wooden bridge. 


It muſt at that 
PoNTEFRACT, or PoMPHRET, is a neat town, about 


from a broken bridge, which is ſuppoſed to have been. 
laid anciently over that marſhy ſpot called the Waſh. 
Here are the ruins of a noble old caftle where Richard II. 


-was barbarouſly murdered, and two of Edward the Fifth's 


uncles. The . collegiate « of St. Clement, Which 
had a dean and three prebendanes, is ſtill diſtinguiſhable. 
in it. Richard III. granted the town the firlt charter of 
corporation, which was confirmed by ſucceeding kings; 


and it is now governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve al- 


dermen, who are juſtices of the peace, and 
the civil wars, this town was ſeized g | 
afterwards beſieged by the P lord 


* 
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it alſo was a temple dedicated to Bellona, the goddeſs of | a charity 


*ar; and through it ran three military ways. Several 
Prliaments have been held in this city; and, in the days 
« Henry III. the king of Scots had an interview here 
With that monarch, In the reign of Richard I. there was 
c <rmible maſſacre of the at this place. Wich re- 
ect to trade, riches, and number of inhabitants, York 
2 - ous to Briſtol, but ſtands upon « 


-pulous town, on the borders of N 


222 from Lincoln to York may be traced 48 1 
8 


of ſtone, conſiſting of five arches, the center of which is 


is alſo a very handſome building. The church of All- 
hallovws is a beautiful gothic edifice, and the ſpire is reck- 


Its government 1s under the direction of a lord- mayor, 


This town is noted for 


wars between Edward II. and the barons, killed 
ing a ſpear or pike into his | 


a mile long, not far from the banks of the river Aire, and 
its conflux with the river Don. It is ſaid to take its name 
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5 charity-ſchool r fhetyethree childien; ſupported by con- 


-- tribution. Wakefield is ſaidto be as 1 as Vork. 


fad ͤc cealing largely in wire and hard-ware. It is ſeated 


rr, or Ticxnart, a 


24 | M t 8 r 0 n * 
has long been celebrated for cutlery of all kinds, but 


particularly for files and knives. It is even chronicled 
y Chaucer, who, ſpeaking of the accoutrements of his 
er. fa | | 


, | | 
* 1 Sheffield whittle bare be in bis boſe.” . | 
It is advantageouſly fituated for the hard-ware buſineſs, 
io the neighbourhood of iron mines. This is called the 
ief town of Hallamſhire, and has about ſix hundred 


maſter cutlers, incorporated by the ſtyle of cutiers of | 
Hallamſhire. The firſt. mills for grind-ftones were ſet 


up here. This is a conſiderable market for corn and other 
eommodities. + Beſides the pariſh church, there are three 
„to ſerve which there is a vicar, and three aſſiſ- 
tants, with liberal allowances. Here was a caſtle, built 
by Henry III. where Mary, queen of Scots, was con 
fined ſixteen or ſeventeen years, ſhe having taken refuge 
in England, after the battle of Langſide, where ſhe ex- 
protection and aſſiſtance, inſtead of fuch unmerited 
rity. After the death of Charles I. the caſtle was de- 
moliſhed. Gilbert Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, erected 
and endowed an hoſpital. Here are two charity-ſchools, 
and in the neighbour are ſome mines of alum. 
_ * RoTHERAM, a ſmall, well-built town, takes its name 
from the Rother, ſtanding near 1ts conflux with the 
Don. Rotheram, archbiſhop of York, who was a na- 
tive of the town, and took his name from it, founded a 
college on the bridge over the Don. ; 
* DoxcasTex has its name from its ſituation on the river 
Don, and its now ruinous caſtle. It is a large, populous: 
town, and was called by the Britons Caerdaun, and by 
the Romans Danum. It is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, fix aldermen and common-council, and has a 
good market for corn, cattle, &c. Allo ſeveral good 
inns, it being upon the high road from London to the 
north of land and Scotland. Here are two ſtrong 
loſty ſtone bridges over the Don, and a handſome church 
and hoſpital The manufaftures of this place are knit 
2 waiſteoats, &c. The large military roacb is to be 
cen in this It is ſuppoſed to be the Danum of 
Antoninus. The old horſe- courſe, in the neighbourhood, 
is noted for races. b. | 
_ W axtFIELD, a handſome 
the river Calder, ſtanding in a 


nent town, ſeated en 
itful ſoil, and a cheap 


and pleaſant country. Here, in 1459, Richard duke 


of York was ſlain, in a battle between him and queen 
M. queen of Henry VI. in memory of which his 
fon, Edward IV. erected a chapel on the bridge over the 


river.” In the market-place'is a very curious croſs, with: || 


a dome, and a room in which they tranſa& their public 
buſineſs. The woollen manufactory is very conſiderable 
1-this town'and its neighbourhood, and there is a weekly 


market for it on Friday. The Calder ſupplies this and 


all the neighbouring places, with coals at. a cheap rate. 
It was made navigable hither in 1698, and, purſuant to 
an act of parhament p in 1740, continued as far as 
Hallifax, to the Ouſe, and the towns upon its banks, 
and thoſe of the Humber, particularly to York. This 
town conſiſts principally of three great ſtreets, centering 
near the church, which is a good old gothic building. 
It was 1 time for its cloth-trade, ex- 
tent, buildings, and great markets. Lady Com 

endowed a y lecture in this town; Athens bn 


+ BaznsLey,” commonly called Black Barnſley, 


its forges; is a ſubſtantial well-built market- 


eee | 
| enjoying a diſtinct 
ed the Honour of 'Fiekkill, which is part of 


ee Lancafter.” It formerly had a caſtle on a 
| ne nn ee 13 


t thorou 'the high road 
r 


| , 1 
lite cht linen-drapers, 
' - 


good-inns. It carries on a 


| . 
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HuTHERFIELD, a ſmall town ſeated on the Calder, 
and is the firſt town of any conſequence. that the Calder 
| Comes to from Hallifax. It carries on a very good 
trade in cloth, being one of the five towns in this county 
that is moſt famous in that line. N87 „ : 
* *SNATH, or SNAITRHRER, a ſmall town near the con- 
juctien of the river Aire with the Don. It has a pretty 
good trade, the river being navigable to it by boats. 
' HarLLirax, a well-built populous town, ſeated on 
the Calder, and is very eminent for the clothing trade, 
The panſh is thirty miles in circumference. It has a 
mother church, and twelve chapels, two af which are 
| parochial, and ſixteen meeting houſes. It is ſomewhat 
ſingular, that all the meeting-houſes, except the quakers, 
have bells and burying-grounds. + So long ago as the 
' reign of queen Elizabeth, Hallifax ſent out twelve thou- 
' ſand men to join her forces againſt the rebels, under the 
earl of Weſtmoreland. , The woollens principally manu- 
factured here, are kerſeys and ſhalloons, in which a moſt 
extenſive trade is carried on. Indeed the inhabitants here, 
and in the neighbouring towns, are fo entirely employed 


in theſe manufactures, that agriculture is much neglected, 


: moſt of their corn and other ' proviſions being furniſhed 
from the north and eaſt-ridings, and from Lancaſhire, 
| Cheſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Warwickſhire. The 
markets are much crouded for buying and felling provi- 
ſions and manufactures. The church is a venerable ſtately 
old pile, with many extraordinary monuments, moſt of 
| which are very ancient. Here is an hoſpital for twelve 
Poor people, endowed by Mr. Waterhouſe, in 1642. 
This town gave title of earl and baron to a branch of the 
Montague family, but it is now extinct. In the church 
is interred the heart of William Rokeby, who was ſuc- 
ceſſively vicar of Hallifax, parſon of Sandal, biſhop of 
| Meath, and | archbiſhop of Dublin, where dying No- 
vember 29, 192, he ordered his bowels to be buried 
at Dublin, his heart at Hallifax, and his body at Sandal, 
with a chapel to be built over each, which was accord- 
ingly done. The magiſtrates of this town were formerly 
empowered to paſs ſentence on and execute offenders for 
ſtealing woollen off the tenters, to the amount of thir- 
teen pence halfpenny,. with an axe and a wooden engine. 
This ſeverity explains the reaſon why the vagrants and 
thieves of theſe parts were accuſtomed to make uſe of the 

following ejaculation: From Hell, Hull, and Hal- 

lifax, good lord deliver us!” Neither the engine, nor 
this method of proceeding is at preſent in uſe. ̃ 

Lzzps, a well-built, populous, and wealthy town, 

ſeated on the river Aire, with a bridge over it of conſi- 
derable length and breadth. It was made a corporation 
'by charter, by Charles I. under the government of one 

chief alderman; but afterwards re- incorporated in the 
reign of Charles II. with the title of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, and twenty-four aſſiſtants. John Harriſon, 
eſquire, chief alderman, was a great benefactor to this 
town in 1626, by building a fine church, an hoſpital for 
aged perſons, and a free-ſchool. The only church here 
that it ſaid to be parochial is St. Peter's, a ſpacious, 
(ſtrong, and- very- ancient fabric, and ſeems to have been 
the patch- work of ſeveral ages; it is, notwithſtanding, 
a venerable pile, built in the cathedral faſhion. There 
ate ſeveral meeting-houſes in the town and ſuburbs. The 
river. Aire being navigable here by boats, opens a com- 
munication from the town with Wakefizld, York; and 
Hull, to which places it conveys other beſides- the 
woollen manufacture, and furniſhes the city of Tork with 
coals: On a market-day may be ſeen a long ſtreet full of 
| 


Y . with quantities of cloth for ſale. Vaſt quan- 
tities of this 


is cloth are ſnhipped off at Hull for Holland, 
Hamburgh, and the north; whence: they are diſperſe® 
duough all che Netherlands,” Germany, Poland 8. 


3 l Ion the market-days, when the market- bell rings, which 
ee Bawrzy, a pleaſant town, fitvated upon | 
g-" || ſurnmer, the clothiers bring out their (cloths from the 


is at ſeven o'clock in che morning in winter, and fix in 


| inns,” and, as ſoon: as the bell ceaſes/*thoſe-who mean to 
be aſers come into the market, match their pat- 


twenty thouſand -pountls worth. At half an hour aſter 
when the clothiers give — 
bit 


| — and, in the courſe of an hour, perhaps bargain for 
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erers, &c. Great plenty and variety of fiſh and butcher's 


" meat are, at the ſame time, expoſed to ſale. Alſo con- 
d fderable quantities of white cloth are fold in a magnifi- 
ty cent hall, where notice is given by a bell when the fale 
begins. In a houſe, called Red-hall, there is an apart- 
1- ment in which Charles I. lodged, and which, on that 
ty account, ſtill bears the name of the king's chamber. 
This town gives the title of duke to the family of 
MN Ofborn. - | 323 
e. BRA DrORTRH, or BRADFORD, a town eminent for the 
4 woollen manufacture, and for having been garriſoned for 
re the parliament in the civil- wars, but retaken for Charles I. 
at ABERFORTH, Or ABERFORD, a place famous for a 
'S, manufacture of pins. Here are to be ſeen the ruins of an 
he old caſtle, called Caſtle-Cary, and part of a Roman high- 
U- way, as entire as when it was firſt made, which was about 
he fixteen hundred years ago. | | 
u- SzLBY is a {mall town, though it has a pretty 
Mt trade. It is ſeated on the river Ouſe, which is navigable 
fe, bor ſmall veſſels to York. It had a mitred abbey, built by 
ed William the Conqueror, whoſe ſon Henry I. was born 
d, here. | 
ed TADCASTER, a market-town ſeated on the river 


Wherfe, with a handſome ſtone-bridge over it. Near it 
formerly ſtoad a caſtle, and round the town are ſeen the 
traces of a trench. Divers Roman coins have been 


71 

ly found here. In it is a free-ſchool endowed with forty 
of pounds a year, and an alms-houſe for twelve poor people. 
ve At a ſmall diſtance from this place lies Towtonfield, in 
2. which was fought the moſt bloody battle that ever hap- 


pened, between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. Ex- 

cellent lime-ſtones are dug up near the town. 

| SkrpTon. ſtands near the river Aire, in the middle of 
that part of the county called Craven, furrounded with 


ſo- thoſe ſteep craggy precipices whence the country derives 
ied its name. It is a handſome, well-built, healthy town, 


and had anciently a ſtrong caſtle. Here is a market, 
a handſome church, a grammar-ſchool, and a pſalmody- 


dy ſchool. In the church are ſome handſome monu- 
for ments. | | 3 . Fa ; 

ur- WEAaTHERBY is a town of pretty trade; it is 
ne. fituated on the Wherfe. In it is a ſmall charity-ſchool, 
ind but nothing elſe remarkable. 
the RieLxy, a town ſituated on the river Nyd, conſiſting 


principally of one ſtreet, about three furlongs in length. 
It has a bridge over the Nyd. Quantities of liquorice are 
raiſed in the neighbourhood of this place. It is the 


un, birth-place of Sir George Ripley, the famous chyrpft, 
and canon of Bridlington. | 


BurNsAL is ſituated on the river Wherfe, over which 
a bridge was erected by Sir William, anceſtor to the lo 


the Craven, who alſo founded a free-ſchool. ” * 
Ive BurnsTaL, a little town noted for the manufacture of 
on, broad- cloth, fo called to diſtinguiſh it from kerſeys, 
this druggets, &c. though the cloths of this country are all 
for called narrow in London, when compared with the broad 
ere cloths made in the weſt of England. - | 
"us, At Conneſborow, near the Don, in this Riding, on 


the declivity of a hill, are to be ſeen the remains of a 
caſtle, to which Hengiſt retired to ſecure hinelf againſt 


ing, 

_ the Britons. . At Cookbridge, Roman coins have been 
The found, and, in 1702, the. footſteps of a Roman town 
m- were diſcovered, on the moor not far from Adle- mill. 
and . In Clifton lordſhip, near Hallifax, quantities of copper 
the coins have been found. At Giggleſwick, near the Ribble, 
wich l a ſpring, which, though thirty miles fronvthe ſea; ebbs 
Hof and flows three times in a minute. At Kirkley, near 


Hallifax, is the funeral monument of the famous Robin 
Hood. At Brotherton, near Ferrybridge, Margaret, 
wife to Edward I. was delivered of a ſori, called from 
thence Thomas of Brotherton: She was takten in labour 
While ſhe was hunting near it. eee nenen 1295 145 
7 HE EAST-RIDING.' 

THIS ſecond divifion is the ſmalleſt of the three ; the 

ole of it is very fruitful, except that part called the 
Would, which is chinly inhabited, and produces but lit- 
ittle corn; though great numbers of black cattle, horſes, 
and ſheep, feed thereon; the fleeces of the latter being 
qual to thoſe of Cotſwold ; but theſe black cattle and 
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ſheep are generally ſent to the marſhes to be fattened. 
This riding 1s well watered with brooks and rivers, the 
principal of which are the Humber, Derwent, Towlney, 
or Fowlneſs, Shellfleet, and Hull. The waters called 
Vipſies, and, in the Woulds, Gipſes, are ſuch as, after 
great or continued rains, break out in different places of 
the downs, ſpouting up to a great height. They are ſaid 
to be the fore-runners of famine, and indeed wet ſprings 
and ſummers generally occaſion a ſcarcity of grain. There 
is, between Bridlington gnd Hornſey, a kind of lake, 
called the Man-water; it is about a mile and a half in 
length, and half a mile in breadth. It abounds with 
pikes, perch, and eels. This riding is not deſtitute of 
wood and turf, but its principal fuel is pit-coal, with 
which it abounds, 3p | 
BEveERLEY is the moſt conſiderable town in the eaſtern 

part of this riding, lying near the river Hull. Leland fays 
it was anciently Beverlac (a lake of beavers, or caſters) 
with which the river Hull, which runs by it, is ſaid to 
have formerly abounded. Here John de Beverley, arch- 
biſhop of York, built a monaſtery, and, turning monk, 
retired to it about the year 721. Out of reſpe& to the 
memory of this man, ſeveral kings have conferred 
particular privileges on this place, among which is that 
of its freemen being exempt from paying cuſtom or duty 
throughout all England. By a charter from Queen Eli- 
zabeth, this town is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, &c. In 1664, a ſheet of lead was 
found in a vault, and a leaden plate upon it, with an in- 
ſcription, denoting that in 1197 the bones of St. John de 
Beverley were interred there. The church, called the 
Minſter, is very ancient, large, and magnificent, in 
which there are ſeveral monuments of the Percys, earls of 
Northumberland ; and in the windows of a little chapel, 
are the pictures of ſome of that family. In this church 
| are alſo the pictures of St. John, and King Athelſtan. 
And in the body of the church ſtands an antique monu- 
ment, called the Virgin's tomb, ' becauſe two virgin 
ſiſters lie buried there, who gave the town a piece of land, 
into which any freeman may put in three milch cows, 
from Lady-day to Michaelmas. As a perpetual fund 
for keeping this church in repair, Sir Michael Wharton 

left by will four thouſand pounds. Here is another beau- 

tiful church, ſeveral alms-houſes, and a free-ſchool en- 

dowed with two' fellowſhips, fix ſcholarſhips, and three 

exhibitions in St. John's-College, Cambfidge. The 
other remarkable particulars are, its hall-garth, or court 
of record, wherein moſt cauſes ariſing within the limits 
| of the town, and for many miles round may be tried; a 
| houſe for the regiſtering deeds affecting any lands, &c. 
an advantage that no part of England can boaſt of, but 
this riding and Middleſex. g t has = a P or. 4 
ublic gaol, and a large croſs; a public en, walks, 
Ke. 1⸗ Pines al trade conſiſts In re, phe and 
| laces. The making a channel from this place w Hull 
which is about fix furlongs, has greatly improved its 


Kinosron-upon-HOrLL, _ uſually called Horz, 4 
town ſeated on the mouth of that river. It had thename 
of Kingſton, or Kingſtown, from its founder Edward 1. 
who made a harbour for it, and granted it ſeveral privi- 
leges. It ſtands near the mouth of the Humber, where 
the Hull falls into it; and was early fortified with walls 
on the land- ſide, and firſt d ee 77” Sr 7 
in dried fiſh from Iceland; they were called föck⸗ | 
from the trade bei ihe! 6h By a joint ſtock. It Was 
made a county of itſelf in the reign of H VE nd 
erected into an honour in that of Henry VIII. 
mayor has two'fwords, one grey Richard II. and the 
other by Henry VIII. though only one of them is uſed at. - 
a time. He has alſo a cap of maintenance, and a rig. 
lignum-vitæ, to point out his admitalty jurildzeton 
within the limits of the Humber. It was firſt ineo 
rated by Edward III. and aſterwards By Hlefry VI. 
under the titles of a mayor, recorder, ſheriffs, twelve 
aldermen, a town-clerk, and a ſword, and mace-bearer. 
Here is à very ftately bridge over the ul The town . 
indeed ſtands in a confintaTicaation,” bit ſt enjoys à . 
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26 
houſe, a wool-houſe, at preſent converted into a ſtore- 
houſe for lead, an exchange, a Greenland-houſe, fo 
called, becauſe at firſt erected for the uſe of that trade, 
which, falling into decay, it has ſince been converted 
into a granary for corn. It has alſo ſeveral hoſpitals and 
alms-houſes. This town owes its conſequence to its 
happy ſituation between the Hull and the Humber. In 
1681 a Citadel was erected, which included its block- 
houſe and caſtle ; and, on any emergencies, the whole 
country may be laid under water for five miles round, 
by cutting the banks which defend it towards the ſea. 
Beſides its foreign trade this town carries on a very conſt- 
derable inland traffic with ſeveral neighbouring counties, 
by means of the many rivers which fall into the fea at 
this place. This has alſo made it a great mart for corn, 
lead; and butter, particularly for the firſt, in which it is 
ſometimes ſaid to exceed London. In the reign of 
Edward II. William de la Pole founded a Carthuſian 
nunnery, and here are alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes for 
diflenters. In the reign of Charles I. this was the firſt 
place that ſhut its inſt that unfortunate prince; 
notwithſtanding which his ſon, Charles IT. granted it the 
privilege of two fairs. Kingſton has alſo a-right of deter- 
mining in matters of life and death, but it never exerts 
that power. Kingſton gave the title of duke to the no- 
ble family of Pierpoint, which is now extinct. It is 
remarkable that the late ducheſs dowager of the laſt duke, 
was tried for bigamy in the houſe of lords; when it was 
fully proved that ſhe was married to the honourable Mr. 
Hervey, then earl of Briſtol, prior to her being wedded 
to the duke. She was found guilty, and would have 
been branded, but pleaded her privilege, which was 
allowed. Her greateſt puniſhment upon this occaſion 
was that of deſcending from a ducheſs to a counteſs ; the 
proof of the firſt marriage rendering the ſecond void and 


| Hazvoon, or Hzapon, is a ſmall but well-built an- 
cient towns, aaving a harbour. It was formerly a place 
of conſiderable trade, and contained three churches, 


though only one .remains. Its decline has been partly 


owing to the vicinity of Hull, and partly to the loſs of | the 


beſt part of its harbour, by the encroachment of the 
In 1656 it was deſtroyed by fire, and afterwards 
ſuffered much by the fame calamity. It is now in good 
condition, and by the effect chiefly of its fairs, which 
are held every fortnight, it is again raiſing its head. In 
conſequence of an act of parliament, atte have been 
made to reſtore the harbour, but they proved ineffectual. 
This town is governed by a mayor, recorder, nine al- 
dermen, and two bailiffs, | 
© Howvzx, the capital of a wapentake, called How- 
denſhire, it is a pretty large town near the Ouſe, with a 
harbour for boats. Here was formerly a - collegiate 
church, near the ruins of 2 the biſhops A 1 
who have ſſeſñions and temporal juriſdictions in 
eee n 
Wion ro is à fmall ancient town near the river Foul- 
-nefs, and has a market on Wedneſday. -. 
© ParxTinGToON is an ancient town corporate, within 
che promontory of 8 on which is a day-mark 
and houſe. It has a pleaſant proſpect towards the 
ocean on one fide, and both ſhores of the Humber upon 
 Hoznwszy ſtands upon the German Ocean, a ſmall 
partof which almoſt furrounds it. It has a harbour. 
by the an- 


wealthy market - town, — — 
from this lies the well- 


ing a good trade. Not 


known Flamborough-head, which has a light-houſe on 


it; and takes its name from a village near it. Bridling- 
ns on. voy good theker inſt the north- | 
caſt and north-weſt winds. It has a quay about 
z.! _ 


2 . r the other we 
-  ndings ar 15 ſharper, purer, more ſalubrious 
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by Henry II. Gaveſton, the favourite of 


M 


borough of great antiquity 


be fattened. In the fourth year of the rei 


— 
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mondſhire are extremely mountainous, wild, and barren: 
in ſome parts, however, they- produce quantities of 
wood, lead; pit-coal, and other minerals, as marble, 
jet, copperas, and alum. They alſo feed abundance of 
deer, ſheep, and goats. The two vallies in this riding, 
called Swalſdale and Weneſdale, are pleaſant and fertile, 
eſpecially the latter, whie Hattfords paſture for vaſt herds 
of cattle. Fhe rivers of this riding are, the Tees, 
Swale, and Ure, abounding with ſalmon and other 
fiſh, as the coaſt does with turbots and herrings in their 
ſeaſon. Beſides the celebrated Scarborough-ſpa, there 
are ſeveral other mineral fprings in this riding, * particu. 
larly at Ounſberry-hill. | 
SCARBOROUGH, from the Saxon, has its name from 
its ſituation on a ſteep rock near the ſea, with an old 
ruinous caſtle and a wall to the weſt, where it is not 
ſurrounded by that angry element. The caſtle above 
mentioned was originally the work of one William le 
Gros, earl of Albemarle and Holderneſs in king Stephen's 
reign, but was afterwards rebuilt in a ſtronger manner 
dward II. 
endeavoured to ſcreen himſelf in this caſtle, from the 
fury of the Engliſh nobility who were incenſed againſt 
him, but was beſi and taken. [In the reign of queen 
ary, one Thomas Stafford ſeized the caſtle, but was 
diſpoſſeſſed of it in leſs than a week; and in that of 
Charles I. this fortification, together with its ſtately 
tower, was demoliſhed. In 1732 an act was paſſed for 
the enlargement of the harbour, which was fo effectually 
carried into execution, that it has thereby gained no leſs 
than ix feet depth of water, and Scarborough now enjoys 
a good trade. Here is alſo ſuch a prodigious plenty of 


of cod, herrings, and moſt other ſorts of fiſh, that the 


inhabitants are enabled not only -to ſupply York with 
them, but likewiſe to ſend conſiderable quantities abroad, 
Scarborough alſo deals largely in the coal trade. But 
what greatly contributes to the flouriſhing condition of 
this town, are the chalybeate waters in its neighbourhood, 
which are much frequented in ſummer. The ſpa here 
is reckoned much of the ſame nature with that of Pyrmont; 
waters are purgative and diuretic. There are good 
accommodations for thoſe. who drink them, and no want 
of amuſements. Beſides, as there is an extenſive pro- 
ſpect of the ſea, and the adjacent country is very ro- 
mantic, walking and riding are very delightful in fine 
weather. Here is an hoſpital for the reception of ſea- 
mens” widows, and its government is under the direction 
of a recorder, two bailiffs, and common- council. 
MarLTon, a large populous borough, though not in- 


| corporated, is ſeated on the river Derwent, in a fruitful 


vale called Rhydale. It has a good ſtone bridge over the 


river, and three handſome pariſh churches. Here was 


anciently a caſtle built in the reign of Henry I. ſome 
traces of which are yet to be ſeen ;. and the ruins of a 
monaſtic church are {till viſible, ſtanding on the road 
from Scarborough to York. It is a great thoroughfare, 
and has good inns. The Derwent, which is navigable 
to it, divides it into two parts, called Old and New 
Malton, It has two weekly markets, viz. Tueſday and 
Saturday; that on Saturday is the beſt in the county for 
horſes, implements for huſbandry, and other commodi- 
ties. It is governed by a bailiff. 2 4 


Tuunxskz, or TRiks E, had anciently a 


very 
caſtle, and was the lordſhip of William de Mowbray, 
but Henry II. demoliſhed it. t is a corporation, governed 


by a bailiff and burgage- holders. ES rg 
ALVERTON, 1.8 
, ſituated in a champain fertile 
country on the river Wiſke. It ſtands on the great northern 
road, and has a good market for horſes, corn, and cattic- 
Incredible numbers of oxen are bought at its fairs, and 
driven to the fens of Lincolnſhire and the Iſle of 12 
0 

Stephen, David King of Scots was defeated here at the 
battle of the ſtandard ; the field of this battle is ſtil 


. NoxTa'ALtLERTON,.or NoRTH 


called Standard-feid.: The bailiff, who is appointed by 


the biſhop of Durham, as lord of the manor, preſides 4 
the election of its members of parliament. 


Rienmnonb is the cppital of that part of the count} 
called Richmondihire ki 4 well-buie and walldromn 
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quantities of corn. and butter are ſent from hence to 
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- THIS is a maritime 


22-E AT EE TT 4A HR 
-it is ſeparated by the river Welland, as it is on the weſt 


ch a caſtle, ſeated on the river Swale, over which it 
has a good ſtone bridge. It is a handſoine town, well 
inhabited. Its privileges and immunities are conſidera- 
le; and firſt ſent members to parliament in the reign of 
Henry III. It is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four common- 
council-men, and has two churches. This town deals 
Jargely in woollen manufactures, ſuch as ſtockings, caps, 
&c. Its walls, which, 4s well as its caſtle, were erected 
by Alan, the firſt earl of this place, occupy no great 
extent of ground, but its ſuburbs are large and populous. 
To theſe ſuburbs, which are three in number, lead as 
many gates, and the ſtreets here are well paved and 
handſome. Richmond gives the title of duke to the 
noble family of Lenox. | | 
WurTBY is a well-built town, ſituated on the river 
Eſk, which here falls into the ſea. It has a very com- 
modious harbour for ſhips, and a cuſtom-houſe. Great 


London, aud ſometimes to Holland. A little to the 
welt of the town lies that tract called Cleveland, from 
the ſteep cliffs in it, which gave the title of duke to the 
deſcendants of a natural fon of Charles II. which is now 


extinct. | 


Gr5BOROUGH is a handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated | ha { N 
grand diviſions, commencing with that of Holland: 


on an eminence, about four miles from the mouth of the 
Tees, where it has a harbour. It had formerly a noble 
abbey, with a very ſtately church, founded about 1119, 
by Robert de Bruce, a Norman, who was lord of the 
town, and anceſtor to Robert de Bruce, king of Scot- 
land. The hills about. this town and Whitby, abound 
with veins of iron, alum- earth of ſeveral colours, and 
ochre. Shoals of ſeals are often ſeen baſking in the ſun, 
and ſleeping on the rocks on theſe coaſts; one of which 
always ftands centinel, and, upon the approach of 
danger, gives the alarm by plunging into the ſea. The 
country round this town is remarkable for its pleaſant and 
extraordinary verdure. . 

PrckxeriNG, a pretty large town belonging to the 
duchy of Lancafter, is ſeated on a hill, formerly fortified 
with a caſtle, the ruins of which are yet to be ſeen. It 
has a plentiful market for corn and other proviſions, and 
a court for actions under forty ſhillings, ariſing within the 
liberty of Pickering, which ifictudes a great many vil- 


HE | 
STOKESLEY conſiſts of one ſtreet half a mile long, and 
has a good market. | 
Yarum is a ſmall corporate town on the river Tees, 
over which it has a good ſtone bridge. It has a pretty 
good trade, and had ancientiy a priory, and a religious 
hoſpital dedicated to St. Nicholas. 
Bepar is a ſmall town in Richmondſhire; through it 
runs the Leeming- lane of the Romans. The neighbouring 
country is famous for breeding great numbers of horſes. 
The living of Bedal is ſaid to be worth 50ol. u year." 
Masaam, a little town on the river Ure, has a ma- 
"axe of cloth, a weekly market on Tueſday, and a 


Mtipram, or Mippitenam, alſo ſtands on the Ure. 
It has a good manufacture for cloth, and formerly had a 
ſtrong caſtle, in which Edward prince of Wales, fon of 
e was born. —— * * hs cli 

le have attained to a great age in this riding, 
as well us the others, —— Jenkins, 'who 
lived one hundred and ſeventy years, had his ſight and 
hearing to the laſt, and two years before his death bound 
ſheaves after the reapers. When he was one hundred 
and fifty-ſeven years of age, he went to York'aſlizes; /and | 
gave evidence in relation to ſame circumſtance one hun- 
and forty years before. One Mary Alliſon, of Thorlby, 
in this riding, ſpun a web when ſhe was upy of an 
hundred years of age, and lived to be one hundred and 


eight. I 
and near- forty in 


* 


England, being ſixty miles in 


breadth. It is bounded on the eaſt by, the German |. 


| 


ocean, has Northamptonſſiire on the ſouth, from whence 
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from Yorkſhire by the Humber: it has alſo on the weſt, 
part of Nottinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and Rutland- 
ſhire. It conſiſts of thirty hundreds or wapentakes, fix 
hundred and eighty-cight pariſhes, one city, five parlia- 
mentary boroughs, and thirty-four other market-towns. 
The names of the three grand diviſions are Holland, 
Keſtevan, and Lindley ; the laſt of which is much the 
largeſt of the three. , principal rivers are, the Wel- 
land, the Witham, the Trent, the Dun, the Ankham, 
the Nen, the Gnaſh, and the Bane, all abounding with 
fiſh. There are very rich paſtures in the fens, by means 
of which their cattle are the largeſt in England, unleſs, 
perhaps, we ſhould except thoſe of Somerſetſhire; and, 
at certain ſeaſons, the numbers of fowl, particularly 
ducks, is amazing. The fens are ſuppoſed to have been 
anciently over-run with wood, for trunks of trees are till 
frequently found in them. The churches in Lincolnſhire 
are, in general, allowed to be very fine, but the houſes 
indifferent. The whole of this county is in the dioceſe. 
of Lincoln. Beſides the two knights of the ſhire, and 
two citizens for Lincoln, it ſends eight other members to 
parliament, two for each of the following places, viz. 
Boſton, Grimſby, Stamford, and Grantham. | 

We ſhall now proceed to the particulars of the three 


HOLLAND. 


is to be ſo called from its re- 
that name in the Dutch repub- 


HOLLAND 
ſembling the province o 


| lick, with reſpect to ſituation, ſoil, and other circum- 
-4 ſtances; it is low and marſhy, with the ſea on one ſide, 


and canals running through it; and therefore probably 
obtained its name on that account. The whole diviſion 
ſeems to have been gained from the ſea. The ground is 


ſo ſoft, that horſes are worked unſhod ; and it produces 


lenty of graſs, but little corn. Though no ſtones are to 
be found in or on the ground, yet the churches are all 
ſtone edifices. The only freſh water they have is from 
the clouds, which they-preſerve in pits;. but if theſe are 


deep, it ſoon becomes brackiſh, and if they are ſhallow, 


they are ſoon dry, The ſoil of Holland being marſhy, 
the air is moiſt and foggy, and conſequently unwhole- 
ſome. The chief towns in Holland are, | 
BosToNn, or, more properly, BoToLen's - Town, 
from St. Botolph, a pious Saxon, who had a monaſtery 
here, and, as Bede ſuppoſes, was its founder, is an an- 
cient town, and a place of note, ſituated near the mouth 
of the river Witham, and containing a commodious 
harbour. It is governed by a mayor, who is clerk of 
the market, admiral over all the ſea- coaſts here- 
abouts, by grant from queen Elizabeth. It has alſo a 
recorder, deputy- recorder, twelve aldermen, a town 
clerk, common: council, &c. and is inhabited by a 
number of merchants. The church is very large and 
beautiful, and its ſpire, which is two hundred and eighty- 


two feet in height, ſerves as a land-mark to Mariners. 


The number alſo of the windows and pillars to this 


church, correſponds with that of the weeks and : months 


of the ſpire. is by 


in the year, and the aſcent to the to 
= Bp of days in 


che year. Formerly there was a nunnery in Boſton, to- 


gether with four triaries, one priory, three colleges, 
and a church dedicated to St. John, all of which re- 
ceived their diſſolution in the reign of Henry VIII. At 
preſent it contains, excluſive of the large church al- 


ready mentioned, two well endowed charity-ſchools ; and 
over the river it has a handſome wooden bridge. The 

inhabitants are ſupplied with water from à pond on a 
common near the town, conveyed by means of pipes. 
The 


* 


| man in the 


- town. 


Is T OR „ 


e It is well inhabited, on account 
the great — 800 fiſn and wild ducks taken in the 
adjacent pools and marſhes. 

SPALDING is a neater and more populous town than 
could be , conſidering its ſituation among lakes, 
canals, and rivers. It has a bridge over the Welland, 
and a harbour, to which veſſels of fifty or fixty tons come 
up. Its traffic conſiſts principally in corn and coals. It 
had formerly a monaſtery, the ruins of which are ſtill 
viſible ; —1 it has now a free mar- ſchool, and a 


charity-ſchool for teaching thirty children to read and | 


write. 
K1RKTON, or K1RTON, a place ſo called from its 


ſtately church, or kirk. It gives name to a hundred. 
DunnincToNn has a port for barges, and is only | 
remarkable for the large quantities of hemp and hemp- } 


ſeed bought there. 
The diviſion of Holland gives the title of baron to a 
branch of the Fox family; the nephew 1 Charles James 


Fox at preſent enjoys it. 
X EST E FAN 


THE ſecond diviſion of Lincolnſhire is called Keſte- 
van; it ĩs larger and more populous than Holland, has a 
better air, and is equally fertile. 

STAMFORD, or -STANFORD, the neateſt and beft built 
town of the county, is finely fituated for pleafure and 
convenience on the river Welland, which 1s navigable 
to it for barges. In the time of Edward III. Stamford 
had a univerſity, of which the remains of two colleges are 
ſtill to be ſeen ; one was called Black-Hall, the other 
Brazen-nofe. A ſingularity in Stamford, not unworthy. | 
notice, 1s, that the younger ſons ſucceed to the eſtate of 
the father who has died inteſtate, by.virtue of an old cuſ- 
tom, ſtiled Borough-Engliſn. Stamford is an ancient 

place, which has been fufficiently proved by the many 
antiquities found there, and formerly it had a mint and 
caſtle. It has a beautiful ſtone bridge over the Welland, 
and its town-houſe is a fine building. Here is a free- 
ſchool, and two hoſpitals, The trade of Stamford is 
chiefly in mal ſea-coal, and free-ftone. Stamford is 
famous for having been the place, where the barons 
aſſembled to levy war againſt king John; in whoſe reign 
William earl of Warren, lord of the town, obſerving 
two bulls in the caſtle meado fighting for a cow, and 
that all the butchers dogs in the town, alarmed by their 
ran out, and ſingling out one of them; purſued 
it through the town; he was ſo at the fight, that 
he gave all the meadow for a common to the butchers, 
on condition that the ſhould find a bull yearly fix weeks 
before Chriſtmas, the continuance of that fport. 
| Whence che old proverb, As mad as the baited bull of 
nd to enjoy _ 
iwileges; chat they cannot be impann 
223 that the may 
to whoſe command alone he is ſubject, bei 
within the liberties of the town, &c. 

GranTHAM is a handſome, well-built, po town, 
on the river Witham, and has a pretty le trade. 
Lying on the north road it is full of inns. It is governed 
_, by an alderman, twelve juſtices of the peace, a recorder, 
* common=council, &c. It has a large church, and one 
of the loſtieſt ſpires in the kingdom, being two hundred 
and DE i heights and which, by the deception 
of the fight, ſeems to ſtand awry. From the remains 
ä have bee found hee it is conjectured 
to have been a Roman town, and it formerly contained 
ſeveral religious foundations. It has a free-ſchool, and 
two charĩty- ſchools; the former was built and endowed 
by Richard Fox, biſh 
It was at that Sir Iſaac Newton re- 
ceived his firſt rudiments of education. 

Staro, is the only 


Sleaford in the it is called -NewSleaford. 
A caſtle was built here, by Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, 

runs of which are to be ſeen. Here is a free- 
. and an * un; bu gas M — 
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of Wincheſter, a native of this 


down t any conſequence; i N * 
the diviſion To W ie Bom: place called ON 
mentioned. To th it from a place called Old 
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At Stamford, in this diviſion, may be ſeen the Romy 
highway, running northward. Near the little village q 
Herlaxton, not far from Grantham, in the reign 
Edward VI. a brazen veſſel was ploughed up, where 
was found an old-faſhioned gold helmet ſtudded with 
Jewels; which was preſented to Catharine oF Spain, 


queen to Henry VIII. 


LINDSELZ. 


LIN is the laſt, and largeſt of the three grand 
diviſions ob Lincolnſhire. It had its name from Lincoln, 
the capital of the county, in which it is ſituated, and 
which the Romans called Lindum, the Britons Lyndcoit 
and the Saxons Lindo-collina ; perhaps from its ſituation 
on a hill, and the lakes,or woods that were tormerly there, 
It gives the title of earl and marquis to the duke 0 
| Ancaſter, whoſe name is Bertie. 
LincoLx, the capital city of Lincolnſhire, is ſeated 
on the ſide of a hill, at the bottom of which runs the 
river Witham, in three ſmall channels, over which ar 
ſeveral bridges. It is as remarkable as it is ancient; 
Vortigern, the valiant king of the Britons, died and wa 
buried in it. William —— built a ſtrong 
caſtle for its defence; about the fame time, . the 
biſhop Remegius tranſlated this ſee hither from Dorche. 
ter, and founded the magnificent cathedral. The dioceſe 
though the biſhopric of Ely was taken out of it by 
Henry II. and thoſe. of Peterborough and Oxford u 
Henry VIII, is ſtill very large, con the counties: 
of Leiceſter, Huntingdon, * and part of Bucks 
It is ſaid there were antiently two churches in this 
city, which are now reduced to n. They are, in 
general, meanly built, excepting the cathedral, which i 
a moſt noble gothic ſtructure. Such is the tficence 
and elevation of i i that the monks thought the ſight of 
ifying to the Devil; whence it came 
to be ſaid of any one who ſeemed diſpleaſed, that © he 
ce looked like the Devil over Lincoln.” The hill, on 
which the cathedral ſtands; is ſo high, aud the ſtructure 
| itſelf ſo lofty, that.it may be ſeen miles to the north, 
and thirty to the ſouth. The great bell; generally called 
Tom of Lincoln, is remarkable for its-prodigious fize; 
weighing, it is ſaid, no leſs than five tons; it is almoſt 
twenty-three feet in circumference, and will hold four- 
hundred and twenty-four gallons, ale-meaſure. There 
is, in this cathedral, a brazen tomb of queen Eleanor, 
wife of Edward I. who died at Hareby in this county; 
and another of Catharine Swinford, wife of : John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter. Of · the caſtle founded by 
8 the Conqueror, very ſtately ruins ſtill remain, 
of the Roman wall which environed the city, 2 
rake part is yet viſible. The other (curioſities 
are Newport-gate which is alſo a Roman work ; a well 
called Grantham's, in which the Jews, who were nume- 
rous in this city, threw-a child; as it is faid, whom they 
crucified ; the palace of John of Gaunt, whoſe arms 
are carved in the ſtone over the gate; and, to the weſt of 
the caſtle, -an entrenchment of king _— with many 
others; as Lucy-tower, Were-dyke, inſil-dyke, &c. 
The declivity on which the city is built being very ſteep, 
the communication between the upper and lower town i 
very troubleſome, and .coaches and horſes-are obliged to 
make a compaſs. In the u town many gentlemen, 
beſides the ndaries and clergymen, have hand- 
ſome houſes of modern architecture. Here are four 
charity-{chools, in each of which thirty poor children 
are taught by the widows of clergymen. It is governed 
by a mayor, twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, a recorder, 
four. chamberlains, a ſword-bearer, four coroners, and 
above forty common- council. It has a peculiar privi- 
leg, of which no other city in England can boaſt, that 
viſcontial juriſdiction twenty miles round. This 
city gives title of earl to the preſent duke of Newcaſtle: 
GREAT GRIMSBY, or GRIMSBY, is a borough town; 
it had formerly a harbour, and has ſtill a road before it, 
where ſhips in the Humber wait for a wind, as thoſe * 
che Thames do in the Downs. Before che choaking of 
its harbour, it was a plate'of trade, but at preſent 


OF 


the branch of les commerce conſiſts in coals and 
22 It a mile from the Humber, 1 
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the river Bane, almoſt ſurrounded with water. It had a 


hurch, and formerly had a caſtle, a nunnery, and two 
monaſteries. It is the ſecond, if not the firſt corpora- 
jon in the kingdom, and 1s governed by a mayor, twelve 
dermen, as many common: council- men, two bai- 
iffs, &c. | | 
hn, a handſome town ſituated on the 
ver Trent, which, on account of its pleafant and con- 
enient ſituation, is continually enlarging. i Ships come 
p to this town with the tide, * it is forty miles 
om the Humber. It is a place of conſiderable trade, 
and, excluſive of its church, which has been rebuilt ſince 
35, it has ſeveral meeting-houſes. Here it was that 
he Danes landed —_— Loy _ oy the Trent. It 
Gives title of earl to the family of Noel. AE ge 
" BurTON, an inconſiderable town, renm%iable only for 
a dangerous ferry over the Humber to Hull in York- / 
ſhire. | 
HoRNCASTLE is an ancient, large, well-built town on 


caſtle, as the name imports,from the architecture of which, 
and the coins that are ſometimes dug up, it it thought to | 
have been a camp, or ſtation for the Romans. | 
LovTH is a {mall corporate town; it has a free-ſchool + 
founded by Edward VI. and a ſtately church, remarkable 
for the height of its ſteeple, which is thought by ſome : 
to be the higheſt in the county. \ | 
WAINFLEET is a neat town, though ſeated at the be- 
ginning of the Holland fen. It has an excellent free- 
ſchool, and is diſtinguiſhed for giving birth and ſurname 
to William Wainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
founded the ſchool here, and Magdalen-College, in Ox- 
ford. . An alabaſter monument of his father is ftill re- 
maining in the church. | 
AtWinceby,in this diviſion, a battle was fought between 
Charles I. and the parliament, in which the former was 
defeated; © The manor. of Scrivelby, in the diſtrict of 
Lindſey,” belongs to the Dimmocks, and is held by this 
tenure: That whenever any king of England is to be 


« crowned, the lord -of the manor for the time being, 


« or ſome "perſon in his name, if he be unable, ſh 

« come" well armed upon a good war-horſe, into the 
« preſence of our lord the king, on the day of his coro- 
« nation, and ſhall cauſe to be proclaimed, That if any 
te one ſhall fay, that our faid lord has not a right to his 
© crown-and kingdom, he is ready to defend, with his 


cc body, the ight of the king and kingdom, and the 


« dignity of his crown, againſt all that ſhall oppoſe it.“ 
At Hajeby; in this diviſion, died Eleanor, wife to 
Edward I. and, being conveyed from thence to Weſt- 
minſter, had croſſes erected to her memory, in ſeveral | 
places, through which ſhe paſſed. Near Hunnington, 
five miles from Grantham is a Roman camp, called 
Julius Cæſar's double trench, where many Roman coins 
have been found, particularly in the year 1691. At 
Kneth, eleven miles from Lincoln, Mr. Sutton, the 
founder of the Charter-Houſe was born. On the hills 
above Ley and Gainſborough, many pieces of Roman 
urns, and many coins of the emperors have been dug up. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


THIS county is bounded on the caft by Lincoln- | 
ſhire, on the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth by Leiceſterſhire, on the 


Derbyſhire: Its length is forty-three miles, and its 
breadth twenty-four ; containing eight hundreds, nine 
market-towns, and one hundred and fixty-cight par 


| pick-axe, whence the 


y | by the T 


Over the river on which it ftands, it has a handſome 


49 
its receiving thirty ſmaller rivers, is inferior to no river 
in England, but the Severn, Thames, and Humber. It 


riſes in the highlands of Staffordſhire, enters this county 
from Derbyſhire, at the ſouth-weſt point, where it 1s 


joined by the Erwaſh, paſſes through it to the north-eaſt, 


where 1t enters Lincolnſhire, and, after running almoft 
two hundred miles in the whole, falls into the Humber. 
The Idle riſes in Sherwood-Foreſt, traverſes the northern 
part of the county, and falls into the Trent on the bor- 
ders of Yorkſhire and. Lincolnſhire. The ſpacious foreſt 
of Sherwood, famous for the exploits of Robin Hobd 
and his followers, forms a conſiderable part of the 
county. It feeds an infinite number of deer and ſtags, 


and has ſome towns in it, of which Mansfield is the prin- 
| cipal. This foreſt is governed by a warden, a lieutenant, 


a ſteward, a bow-bearer, a ranger, four verdurers, twelve 
regarders, four agiſters, and twelve foreſters, all under 
the earl of Cheſterfield; who is the chief foreſter ; and 
whoſe anceſtor, fir John Stanhope, had the ſame granted 
in fee, with liberty to kill at their pleaſure, reſerving an 
hundred deer in the whole walk. The county lies in the 
dioceſe'of York, and fends eight members to parlia- 
ment, namely, two for the county, and two for each of 
the following towns, viz. Nottingham, Eaſt-Redford, 
and Newark-upon-Trent. "CH LETS IG 
NoTTINGHAM, the principal town of Nottingham- 
ſhire, is large, populous, and delightfully ſituated on 
a rock, the foot of which is waſhed by the river Lean. 
It is a handſome town, and a county of itſelf by charter. 
It is of great antiquity, and had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, 
which ſtood on a ſteep rock, where there is now a hand- 
ſome ſeat, belonging to the duke of Newcaſtle. It is 
governed by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, two ſhe- 
riffs, two coroners, two chamberlains, twenty-four com- 
mon- council- men, &c. It has three handſome churches, 
the principal of which is St. Mary's, an alms-houſe for 
twelve poor 32 a noble town-houſe ſurrounded with 
piazzas, a ſpacious market-place, a gaol, an hoſpital, 
and three charity-ſchools. A conſiderable trade is car- 
ried on in glaſs and earthen-wares, -and frame-ſtockings, 
as well as in malt and malt-liquors, for which this town 


is famous. Nottingham is pleaſantly ſituated, having 


meadows on one hand, and hill: of a gentle eaſy aſcent 
on the other: the foreſt of Sherwood ſupplies it with 
wood and coal for fuel, and the Trent with fiſh, which 
runs about a mile ſouth of this place, and has been made 
navigable for barges; by which the inhabitants receive 
not only vaſt quantities of cheeſe from Warwickſhire and 
Staffordſhire, but all their heavy goods from the Hum- 
ber, and even from Hull. Nottingham is famous for 
its horſe-races, on a fine courſe on the north ſide of the 
town. Here is an hoſpital for thirteen poor old widows; 
and four bridges over the Trent and Lean. Marſhal 
Tallard, when a priſoner in England, was confined to 
this town and county. Here alſo David king of Scots 
reſided when à pri in England. Nottingham is - 
derived from the Saxon word Snutteng bum, ſignifying caves, 
from the caves and apartments anciently dug here in the 
rocks. Theſe, being ſoft, eaſiſy yield to the ſpade and 
inhabitants have capacious cellars 


thoroughfare, and 
ing on an iſland formed 


over which there are handſome bridges. 


for their ale. 0 
NzwaRK upon TRENT, is a 
a — gen built town, ſtar 


ſuppoſed to have been originally Roman, from 
| WF 1. of coins and other antiquities found here. 
John died at this place, on his way to Lincoln. In the 
barons war its caſtle held out nobly for king John, and 
is | in the time of Charles I. che town did not 


its. 
gates to the rebels till by order of his majeſty, - The 


'Bellaſiſe, w 


10,000 men were drawn up in it | 


in the 


the „ oned one of the fineſtt 
in England: and the market Pe is ſo fpacious, that 
Wars. 


bridge. The markets abound in corn, cattle and wool. 
Newark, is governed by a mayog; twelve aldermen, and 
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tuelve aſſiſtants. It gave title of viſcount to the duke 
of Kingſton, which is now extinct. 
EaAsr-RzDronp, is an ancient borough, , ſurrounded 
with plantations ow s; it is ſituated on the eaſt ſide 
of the river Idle, and formerly carried on a conſiderable 
trade-in hops, : barley, and malt, but Workſop has lately 
found means to come in for a ſhare of this traffic. It 
has a-free-ſchool, and a town hall, which ſerves alſo for 
the holding of the county ſeſſions, and very good ſham- 
bles. It is governed by two bailiffs, a ſteward, twelve 
aldermen, &c. It has a handſome: church, viſited every 
year by the archbiſhop of York, or the archdeacon of 
| Seal It formerly contained a caftle. . 
_  WsesT-ReprorD, ſtands: on the weſt ſide of thee river 
Idle, oppoſite to the other Redford, to which it is joined 
by a bridge. It has remarkable in it, but Tri- 
nity-Hoſpital, founded in 1666. by: John Dorrel. 
© MansFIELD, is a well- built market town, 
famous for its malt trade; it is ſeated in Sherwood foreſt. 
This _ was often viſited by our former kings, which 
ly gave riſe to the ſong and dramatic entertainment 
of The Miller of Mansfield. Some remarkable cuſtoms | 
are mentioned in on old parchment. of the manner of 
Mansfield foreſt, which are now not attended to. It 
gives title of earl to William Murray, who lately reſigned 
the office of lord chief juſtice of England; which he ſo 
able executed for an unprecedented number of years, as 
to render his reſignation univerſally lamented. 
Wonxxsor, a ſmall neat town, near the head of the 
river Ryton, is remarkable for producing great quantities 
of liquorice and malt. The ruins of a monaſtery founded 
re are ſtill viſible at the eaſt end of 
town | 
Tuxronp, which is ſituated between 8 and 
Bawiry, is a great thoroughfare, and has good inns for 
the accommodation of travellers. = has a free-ſchool, 
built and endowed by Charles Read, elc 
, SOUTHWELL; is an ancient town, Ls 4 has a collegiate | 
church, and a- free-ſchool. The. collegiate church is 
ſuppoſed to — been founded in 636, by Paulinus, 
archbiſhop of York. It was ſurrrendered at the diſſolu- 
tion of the monaſteries to Henry VIII. but, as appears 


= 


of the archbiſhop of. York. 
+ Gransy deſerves mentioning for giving the title of 
Marquis to the duke of Rutland; and Aflakton for 
the-birth place of Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canter- 

. bury, who was martyred in the reign of queen Mary. 
Many Roman coins and 15 nm 
. ; O24 
2 DERBYSHIRE. 
\- THIS js an inland county, bounded on the eaſt 

| ghamiſhire, and a part of Leiceſterſhire, the 
of which alſo bounds it on the fouth ; 


">a 


7 and more frequently ſubject to 
ſoil N 
. „particularly barley, and 
eſpecially by maltſters, who carry 

Sante rac eee honarts to | 
went, in the weſt, it is p 

row There is, 
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ſome 
— cattle. This 
from a Saxon wo 


, Gnifying 


| privcipal mounts we thoe of the 
7 which are very we Oe | 

Field, however, great gu pantities of the. beſt lead, . marble, 
alabaſter 


by an inſcription in the church, refounded at the the inſtance | 


„and barren ;. they 


OF 


the ſun in an hazy air, gives luſtre to the duſky moun- 


. 


che cornice of the frieze, is the family motto, cavendo tutus, 


che wood work double . The park, which lies beyond 
| barren rocks and mountains, after paſſing through a naked 


in dreary moor: of vaſt extent. 


are lead mines. From this che earth is. continually fall- 


Ja phrenzy; The 


denn in _ is ſoon ce 


. 


produces excellent trouts and graylings, and fertilizes the 
land ſo much, when it overflows its banks, that its 
waters are thought to be impregnated with lime-ſtone, 
It will ſometimes ſwell to that degree. in the. ſpace of 
twelve hours, as to carty away ſheep and other cattle, and 
return as ſuddenly to its old channel. The Derwent riſe 
alſo. in the Peak, and croſſes the county from north to 
ſouth, falling into the Trent. The whole county ſends 
but four members to parliament, two for the ſhire and 
two for Derby. 

The wonders of the Peak, as they are generally 
termed, confiſt of ſeven, viz. 

I. Chaifworth is the noble palace of the duke of De. 
vonſhire ; it was built by the firſt duke of Devon, with 
ſo much beauty and magnificence, that it ſeems incapable 
of improvement. © Chatſworth” ſays Dr. Leigh, © like 


* tains of the Peak.” The chapel and hall are particu- 
larly remarkable, being adorned with the fineſt paintings 
by Verrio. A picture of the reſurrection adorns the 
chapel, and Cle ſtabbed in the ſenate, embelliſbes 
the hall. The noble large chambers, moſt richly in- 
laid, compoſe a ſtately gallery, at the end of which is 
the duke's cloſet finely beautified with Indian paint, 
and figures of birds, drawn by native Indians. The gar- 
dens are very noble, and admirably adorned with ſtatues 
and water- works. Among the ſtatues and figures are 
ſeveral gladiators. Neptune and his nymphs ſporting in 
the waters; ſea-horſes rolling in a pond; a willow of co 
per, every leaf of which, upon the turning of a cock, 
drops water as if it rained; a grove of cypreſs, and a cal. 
cade, on the top of which are two ſea nymphs, with jars 
under their arms. In ſhort, they are adorned in the moſt 
excellent manner that can be conceived, both by art and 
nature, having ſummer-houſes, green-houſes, walks, 
wilderneſſes, urns, canals, baſons, &c. Here Mary 
queen of Scots paſſed ſeventeen years, when a priſoner in 
England. Marſhal Tallard ſpent a few days here, and 
was ſo delighted with the place, and the politeneſs of its 
owner, that he ſaid at his departure, When I return to 
France, and reckon up days of my captivity in 
« England, I ſhall leave out thoſe I have paſſed at 
“ Chatſworth,” To render the ſcene ſtill more roman- 
tic, there is, on the eaſt fide, an exceeding high mountain, 
covered, with tall trees, gradually riſing aboye each other, 
as they are more remote, on which mull-ſtones are dug; 
and before the weſt front runs the Derwent, which in ge- 
neral glides peaceably along; but, when rouzed, roars 

like a ſtormy ſea, breaking {| the rocks. Over this 
river there 1s. an elegant lately bridge, conſiſting of three 
arches, and in an iſland near it, a bui hke a caſtle. 
In the front of the palace, towards the gardens, and under 


which, though conſiſting of only twelve letters, extends 
the whole length of the front. The windows of the attic 
ſtory are ſeventeen feet high, of poliſhed plate-glaſs, and 


the gardens, takes in ſome hills, which are overlooked by 
other hills behind them. A ſtranger travelling from the 
north, is equally aſtoniſhed and delighted to behold ſuch 
an enchanting valley, and magnificent palace, amidft ſuch 


2. Mam Tor, or, Mother-Tower, is the ſecond won- 
os” It is a mountain, ten miles north-weſt. of Chatl- 
Worth, near a village called Caſtleton, under which there 


ing down, and yet che mountain ſeems to ſuſſer no dimi- 
nution. 
. Eden-Hole, the third wonder or curioſity, of the 
Peak, is two miles north of Tidſwell. It is a dreadful 
chaſm. i in the ſide of a mountain, of an unfathomable 
depth; a line and plummet of near nine hundred yards | 
having been let down without the bottom. In 
the reign, of queen Elizabeth, the carl of Leiceſfer hireda 
. r Man to deſcend in a baſket, who, 9 been 
down about two bundred yards, was drawn up again, 
| but with the loſs of , and be died ſoon afro 
which is continually trickling 
d into Kicks. 0 abs 
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\ ſtone down, it is heard to ſtrike the ſides as it goes; at 
frſtit makes a loud noiſe, then becomes fainter, and at 
Lſtthe ſound is gradually loſt. x | 
4. Buxton-Wells are claſſed as the fourth curioſity of the 
Peak. They are ſo called from the town where they | 


nine hot ſtreains. What principally creates the wonder is, 
that chere is à remarkable cold ſpring within five feet of 
one of the hot wells. The water of Buxton Wells is hot, 
fulphureous, and ſaline, yet very palatable when drank.. 
The duke of Devonthee: has Bulle a commodious houſe 
por the reception of ſtrangers, and the bath- room bei 
arched over, is very pleaſant and convenient. I 
waters were known to the Romans, and the remains of 
a Roman cauſeway are viſible. 

5. Tidefwell conſtitutes the fifth wonder of the Peak: 
182 ſpring that ebbs and flows i larly. 
6. Poole's-Hole is the ſixth curioſity or. wonder of the 
Peak. It is a remarkable cavern near Buxton, the en- 
trance of which is at the foot of a large mountain, called 
Cbitmoſs. = is ſo narrow 5 the entrance, that thoſe 
who go in mult creep upon all- fours; but it ſpon opens to 
a wonfiderable height, extending to 2 o L ante | 
with a roof reſembling that of a cat Nr and 
e t of the 
candles. Aſter this a roaring torrent which ths itſelf, - 
obliges the traveller to turn to the right hand, and climb 
1 rock. By the petrifying water, continu- 
g in ſeveral parts of the cave, are formed a 

3 curious figures and repreſentations of the works 
both both of nature and art, which appear like dogs, horſes, 
men, Kc. There is a column, repreſenting alabaſter, 
called the queen of Scot's pillar; it being reported ſhe 
proceeded ſo far when ſhe viſited the place. Near the 


"IC 


Eye, in which if a candle is placed, it will repreſenta a 
ar in the firmament. Not far from the cave is a ſmall 
dear ftream, conſiſting of hot and cold water, ſo near 
each other, that the finger and thumb of the ſame hand 
—— at” one time, be ſeverally plunged into hot and 


ſeventh wonder, is a huge ſubterraneous cavern, at the 
bottom of a hill, near Caſtleton ; the mouth of which is 
large, that there is a kind of village i in it, with. houſes, 
barns, and ftacks of hay and turf, under the fame ſolid 
mot, This is inhabited by people who are always ready 
with 1 to guide ſtrangers into the receſſes of the 
In ſeveral places the vault makes a very fine 
— Being chequered with ſtones of various 
colours. - The whole extent of this extraordinary ſubter- | 
* place, as meaſured by ſir Joleph rag * 97 


There are er reenarkabls things in thus a 
near the village, called Birchover, is a ſtone four yards | 
and twelve about, which is ſo equally poiſed, chat | 
Wy perſon may move it with his little finger. Beſides 
Me of Buxton, there are medicinal waters at — 
M Quarendon, near Derby, which are: te. 

Dzapy, which gives name tothe ſhire,” is ſuppoſed to 
io called from having been a park or ſhelter for deer, 
op ſition rendered probable by the arms of the town, | 

conſiſt of a back: couchant in a park. It is the 
* town, ſituated on the river Derwent. It has five 


Murches, belonging to as any pariſhes,” but that ofs 


Mints, or All-hallows is dene of 3 
| extraordinary height. - It is a neat 
and, by a charter from Charles I is 

by a mayor, high. ſte ward, recorder, nine al- 

nen, &c. Derby ſtands on the weſt fide of the river } 

Derwent, and the ſouth- ide of it is watered by alittle 

* called Mertit-Brook, © which has füne bridges 

i before-ir falls into the Derwent. It has à hand- 

F over the latter, on . 

chapel, c to St. 3 , formerly e which W 

b now converted. into a dwelling 

Mm we ully Held bevel here, in a large well- built hall, 

With" a fine court. yard, handſomely paved and 

vich trees. 1 1 
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fle, near the head of the river Wye. They conſiſt of | 


this town by different kings, is that of paying no toll 


naces fyr ſmelting being here and at Creich, a ſmall vil- 


— 


Ld EET AN: 
' formerly had a caſtle in the ſouth-eaſt part of the town, 


he went from hence in a leathern doublet to London, 
| where he. acquired great riches, and left four thouſand 


were - anciently 


ſand pounds 


ſterlin 
extremity,there is a hollow in the roof, called the Needles. hood, that pigs of lead? 


7 The Devils t, or Pra- Age, the laſt or | gives 
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gives the title of earl to the Stanley 


Elder; and it is ſu 
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but no veſtiges of it now remain. In digging for foun- 
dations, human bones of a Waren ſize have been found. 

There are ſeveral noble monuments in the church of 
All-ſaints; eſpecially of the Cavendiſh family ; of which 
the moſt remarkable is that of the counteſs who built the 
firſt houſe at Chatſworth, and founded an hoſpital here for 
four poor men, and the ſame number of women: there 
is another erected to the memory of Richard Craſhaw, 
eſquite, who was a poor nailor's ſon, and died in 1631 ; 


pounds in charities. Among che privileges granted to "I, 


except in Wincheſter, and ſome few other places. Therę 
three monaſteries here, beſides ſeveral 
in the neighbourhood. Derby is a place of no 44 


trade, but it is inhabited by many — nteel un It 
manufacture for china. 


Here is a 
Wokkswok rn, or Winkswonrn, a * well he 


bited market-town, the chief of a hundred of the ſame 
name, the neighbourhood of which abounds with valua- 


ble mines, 3 with thoſe of lead. It has a 
handſome church, a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe. 
This is the greateſt market for lead in England; the fur- 


lage on the other ſide of the Derwent. Controverſies 5 5 
among the miners here are determined by a court, called” 
Barmoot. The produce of the mines in this hundred is 
very conſiderable. The king claims the thirteenth penny; 
in lieu of which he accepts of a thouſand pounds a year. 
The annual tithe of Workſworth is ſometimes a thou- 
whence it is faid in this helghDOUr- | 
are the beſt tithe-pigs. 
CHESTERFIELD is a handſome populous place, and. the 
principal town in Scarſdale, a fruitful valley, fo called from 
being ſurrounded with rugged rocks, which in the Saxon 
are ſtiled ſcarrs. It is pleaſantly ſituated between two 
rivulets, the Ibber and En Rother, on the ſouth ſide of a 
hill. It is rned by a mayor and aldermen, and 
title of earl. to a branch of the noble family of 
Stanhope. It was made a free -borough by king John 3 
and near it the barons were defeated by Henry III 
had formerly a monaſtery, which is 3 a by R 
and has now a handſome church, in Which are ſeveral . 
monuments ; a free-ſchool for the education of youth, 82 
and alms-houſes for the relief of the poor. It carries an 
a great trade in leather, lead, ſtoc , blankets, cc. 
ASHBORN, Or ASKBORN, is a town on the eaſt- 
fide of the river Dove. It ſtands in a rich rail and its 
trade is principally in cheele. | 3 
BaxxZwRILI is the beſt town on the e of - 8 
| rhe Peak, and is fituated on the river Wye, not far from 
where it falls into the Derwent. It conſiſts of only one . -_ 
and church, but has ſeven 4 5 of caſe; and. 
ing a peculiar, is exempt from ep 7 Juriſclictin. 
ſom. N ſays it was made a borough by Fdward le 
ſed to have 4 _ e, 
from ſome altars rough ſtone ha up 
the neighbourhood. © 225 E 


_ ALFRETON; Or. ALrRED Tow, in the . of 
Scarſdale, is remarkable only. for its ale, which . 
and of a good flavour. 

BabsovERRN, town and PET FA "inthe. 8 ee 
bs 015g manufacture is n Ine: 


$TAFFORDSHIRE, . 


Elis is 30 00 the eaſt: 6 Wien: 
OY gen erm. on the ſouth by Wore on 
the weſt by Shropſhire and Cheſhire,” che l n 
joining Derbyſhire on the north, where it ends in an . 
tue angle, makes the Rorth border. It is 2 
ue in lege, and twenty ſix in breadth. It. cee 
rr 


| city; 
and and = circumſerence is i 
* the an in is patt:rich and Te 
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oredl with fiſh. In this county are alſo ſeveral lakes, or 
8 rn 
medicinal { 


- knights of the ſhire, 


” 
\ 
3 
o 


-- hoſpital. The county of the city is ten or twelve miles in | 
800 


2 * bund ple of che celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnſon, - 
__ Whoſe Rving monument is his E 


| a-poiifiderable ſum of mdsey being ande by 
1 chem among the poor of this city. 4 
raren, 


win walk. It is well buik 
1 So 


"I © * Encporation and 
| - Edward VI. confirmed and enlarged che charter. The 
. _ cuſtom of Borough English, 

- fioned, 8 


s, 225 3 
. termed 2 city. It has a flouriſhing cloth manufacture 
113 


iron, lead 
1 1 
lies 
ire is in 
ends ei 


- over which are two cauſeways and ſluices. 


the rivulet is called the 


of the biſhop and dean, and the houſes of the prebenda- | 


ancient biſhops. of this place, the moſt eminent was St. 


+= which there is a ſtone 


32 


ful and pleaſant, being a mixture of arable and meadow | 

nds. In the ſouth it abounds not only with corn, 
Fal with with mines of iron and pits of coal. Beſides the 
Trent, which runs almoſt through the middle of this | 
<ounty, are the Dove and Tame, both which are well | 


ſtreams either running into them, 
of fiſh. There, are allo ſeveral 
in this county; and one in particular 
at Neweaſtle- under- Line that is ſaid to cure the King's | 
evil. Vaſt quantities of ſheep are bred in this county, 
eſpecially on the moor-lands, - or mountains, of 
northern part of it; but the wool is coarſer than that of 
many other counties: it ſerves however for a variety of 
manufactures, and particularly for felts. In the low | 
grounds e the rivers are rich paſtures far-black cattle; | 
and vaſt quantities n 
The ſouthern uce grain of all kinds, 
as well as 8 Staffordſhire alſo yicids 
copper, falt, of ochres, fre-flones, 
; quarry-ſtones, &c. For fuel, this county | 
t, turf, ren Stafford 
dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, and 
bers to two of which are 
and two are to repreſent each of the 
following 2 viz. Litchfield, Staffordſhire, and New- | 
— the moſt conſiderable city in monk, 
parts of ſtands in 
Little rivolet which falls into the Trent. It is divided 
into two parts by the rivuler and a ind of ſhallow lake, 
It is a long 
ſtraggling place, but has ſome very handſorne houſes; and 
2 e Nee 


the other the Cloſe, it 
being encloſed with — — 


metres; Which, havi 


the 
t mem 


It has three | 
pariſh churches, beſides the cathedral, which is reckoned | 
one of the fineſt buildings in the kingdom of the kind. 


Its front or portico, is hardly to be parallelled, and it has 


three Here- Fele ſtand the palaces 


loſty ſpires. 
ries, which are handſome buildings. This city is a great 
thorou to the north-weſt counties, and the charter 
the government to be by two 
bailiffs, 1 a ſheriff, a ſteward, and twenty- four 

This biſhoprick i is united to that of Coventry, 
and is {ard to have been formerly archiepiſcopal. Of the 


n IS tO ky De 


| was older, at Cheſterton- under Line. 


Chad, who was canoniſed ſor his ſanctity. The ſouth 
part of Litchfield has a gaol for felons, . apprehended | 
within its liberties; a free-ſchool, and a large well-endowed | 


which every year, on September the 8th, the 
F rides, and entertains the ion and neigh- | 
gentry. The city lately gave the title of carl to | 
the amily-of Lee, which title is now extinct. This was 


ngliſn Dictionary. A 

ng Oui hddanmally at Litchfield, of females | 
ok. „ members and upwards; | 
and, however extraordinary may appear, yet | 

it ſeems to have 9 Ent beſt of motives, 


;- the wen. of: Staffondibive, -where 
the aſſzes are ted, - is Seated On the river Sou, over hand 
William the Co 
erected a caſtle here, and, from the appearance e 
ruins, this town ſeems. to n ſurrounded 


payed,” has two pariſn 
5 — re market - | 
ic tharkets | 


free-ſchool, a: 
Jokn made the town 1 


which we have already men- 
fon ſucceeds to the father's 
he dies inteſtate, is in force within the juriſ- 
In Doomiſday-book, Stafford is} are 


ä 


Finds. 


| ed to be Roman. n 


E UR O P E. 


NzewcasTLE-UNDER-LINE was incorporated by Hen. 
ry 1. and the corporation conſiſts. of a mayor, two Juſticeʒ 
two bailiffs, and twenty-four capital burgeſſes. It is : 
ſmall neat town, ſituated on the river Trent. The caſt, 
was called New, to diſtinguiſh it from another, which 
Here are ſome 

manufactures of cloth and hats, and ſeveral grey 
airs for all ſorts of cattle and wool. Moſt of irs building 


| are mean and covered with thatch, and, of the foi 


churches which it formerly contained, only one remains, 
The caſtle too, from whence the place obtained its name, 


the | lies in ruins, the melancholy effects of the civil wats, 


This town is well ſupplied with fuel,- there being pits 
coal. on every ſide, This town gives the title of duke to 
the family of Clinton. 

 WorLvgkHamMeToON is a ſmall well- built town, ſeated 
on a hill. It is populous and well paved, and has a col. 
legiate church annexed to the dean and chapter of Wind. 
ſor ; alſo ſeveral charity-ſchools, a weekly market, and 2 
fair : but the principal ſupport of the place are the lock. 
ſmiths, who are reckoned the moſt ingenious in this 
country. *hhig-place, by its elevated ſituation, enjoys 2 
pure air, though in the neighbourhood of coal-mine, 
12 — ſome inconvenience from the want of aſufficien 

up ater, which the inhabitants are ob to 
| fk Fool Tibde weak ſprings at ſome 1 

WaISsAL, or WALSHALL, is a town, which Camden, 
in his time, ſaid was none of the meaneſt ; it has a plea- 
fant ſituation on the top of a hill, and carries on a coal 
derable trade in the hard- Ware, there being good iron- 
works in the neighbourhood. Among the other manu- 
factures of this town, are thoſe of ſpurs. It is a town cor- 
porate,” governed by a mayor, and other ſub-officers. 

PzxKR1Dos is a town ſtanding on the river Penk, over 
"which it has a bridge. It is remarkable for its 4 
and horſe- fair. 

Book rox, a town on the north ſide of the Trent, had 
formerly a caſtle, and a celebrated abbey of BenediCtines, 
and was famous alſo for its works in alabaſter ; at eſent, 
however, it is chiefly celebrated for its ale, wick i 
thought ſuperior to any that is brewed in any other — 
of England: it is fampus alſo for its manufacture of cloth, 
and for having a beautiful free- ſtone bridge, of thirty- 
P which is upwards of a quarter of a mile in 
length. ex come up the river to the town, which 
confiſts chiefſy of one long ſtreet, extending from the 
abbey ta the . A lar Senn is erected 
here, worked by under-ſhot w. | 

Rolly ſtands upon the river Trent, on - the road 
from London to Lancaſhire and n Cankwood- 
chace 18 in its neighbourhood. 

BrxowLty Pacers is a pretty little 3 
the ſkirts of the county, towards Derbyſhire. Before th 
diſſolution of the monaſteries, - it was called Abbots- 
Bromley, from its belonging to the abbey ; but being 
_ given to Ty Paget, it took che name · of Bromley 

agets. 1 

Drroxkrzx, or 8 or Tocksrzn, ſtands 
on a hill of eaſy aſcent, near the river Dove, over which 
it has a good flank bricay: This place was formerly cal- 
led Utocetum. It is a pretty large town, though the 
buildings are but indiferens, It has,' however, a very 
convenient neat market place, where is one of the greateſt 
markets in for cattle, corn, and proviſions of al 
This town. is ſurrounded. with e aſtures 
for breeding and feeding cattle. In the middle of the 
market · place ſtands a beautiful and noble cross, 

a ſmall place on the Trent, with commodious 
inns; in the n It hurt! 
and a ſmall charity ſchool. 5 

ee near the river Som.” had one 2 caſtle! 


buil or in the reign of Edward I. by Walter de 
* op of Litchheld, and lord high treaſuret 
of rocky to whom the manor belonged. It 1 6 


imall-town noted for pedlars wares, 
At Wronefley, near Wolverhampton, are the min 
ol ome old city; and: at Kinfare, in the uhood 
thoſe of a fortificati Upon Aſwood-heath, in 
= pariſh of King's-$ is a large entrenchme"lb | 
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Trent, are to be ſeen the remains of a large fortification, 
called Caſtle-hill ; and at Dudley, near Wolverhampton, 
there is a table in the hall made of a ſingle oak plank, 
which meaſures ſeventeen yards in length, and one in 
breadth. It was ſeven yards nine inches more, but ſo 
much of it was cut off -to ſuit it to the hall. Thus tree 
was of an enormous ſize, and grew in the new park of 
Dudley. , 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


THIS is an inland county, almoſt circular, lying 
nearly in the center of England. It is bounded on the 
caſt by Rutlandſhire and Lincolnſhire; on the north by 

T Nottinghamſhire and Derbyſhire ; on the weſt by War- 
wickſhire, from which it is ſeparated by the Roman 
military way called Watling-ſtreet ; and on the ſouth by 
Northamptonſhire. It is thirty-three miles in length, 
twenty-eight in breadth, and one hundred in circum- - 
ference, and lies in the dioceſe of Lincoln. It contains 
twelve market-towns, and one hundred and ninety-two 
pariſhes. The air of this * Is 3 _ _ 
ſoil generall „ yielding plenty of corn and graſs; 
the [Lang | = however, which abounds with coal, 
is barren and rocky. It is watered with ſeveral rivers, as 
the Soar;-the Wreke, the Trent, the Eye, the Auker, 
the Senſe, and the Avon. Theſe rivers are moſtly na- 
vigable, and greatly facilitate the trade of the county. 
Fuel is very ſcarce in ſome parts, but on the high and 
hilly grounds there is plenty of both wood and coal. Be- 
ſides wheat this county produces the beſt beans in Eng- 
land ; and the inhabitants are remarkable for eating them 
all the year round, whether green or dry. Plenty of 
good wool is produced here, of which great quantities 
of ſtockings are manufactured; but the greater part is ſent 
unmanufactured into other parts of England. Great 
numbers of coach and dray-horſes are bred, moſt of the 
gentlemen in the county ; graziers; many of whom 
tent farms from five hundred to upwards of two thou- 
ſand pounds a year. Leiceſterſhire ſends only four mem- 
bers to parliament, two for the county, and two for the 
town of Leiceſter. | 

LeicesTzR, the county town of Leiceſterſhire, is ſeated 
on the river Soar. It is an ancient borough, having had 
its firſt charter from king John, and is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, twenty-four aldermen, a ſteward, forty- 
eight common-councy-men, &c. It is pretty large and 
populous, though of thirty-two churches which it is ſaid 
to have had only five now remain. In the times -of the 
Romans, it was called Rate Coritanorum, and at preſent 
carries on a great trade in woven ſtockings. It was for- 
merlythe ſee of a biſhop, which was removed to Dor- 
cheſter, in Oxfordſhire ; in conſequence of which the 


town fell to decay ; but being afterwards repaired and for- | 


tied by Edelfleda, became again ſo flouriſhing, that it 
5 ſaid to have had thirty-two churches in it. Siding, 
however, in the reign of Henry II. with the rebellious 
Robert, earl of LeiceſterF"it was beſieged and taken, and 
Its walls diſmantled. After this it ſuffered greatly by 
two ſieges in the reign of Charles I. In that of Henry V. 
a parliament was held here for the ſuppreſſion of Wick- 
ls doctrine. In this town the great Henry of Lan- 


of ground; and, in the ſpacious hall of this caſtle, the 
alizes for the county are ſtill held. The freemen of 
Leiceſter are exempt from 


built by Henry Plantagenet, duke of Lancaſter, capable 
of ſupporti 3 hundred aged people; another erected 
and endowed in the reign of Henry VIII. for twelve poor 
latars, and a third for ſix widows... There was a famous 
St. Mary de Pratis, or Prez. The courſe for the races 
& now in theſe meadows. In the hoſpital called the 
New Bede-houſe, is a chapel and library; and in the 
beautiful church. of St. 
tion of Boſworth- field, was interred. ' This 
g upon a Roman foſſeway, divers coins 

"YUuities: have been found. Its 
fpplied with all manner of proviſions, particularly wi 


| 955 


caſter had a caſtle, which took up above twenty-ſix acres | 


paying toll- in all the fairs | 
and markets of England. Here are three hoſpitals, one 


called, from its ſituation in the meadows, | 


Richard HI. after the | 

ſtand- 
other an- 
Its e een verge x namely 


| 
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| corn. It gives the title of earl to the eldeſt ſon of the 
preſent marquis Townſhend. | 

BosworTH, often called Market-Boſworth, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from another Boſworth: in the county, ſtands 
pleaſantly on a hill, in a fertile neighbourhood. It is 
memorable for the deciſive battle fought within three miles 
of the-town, in a place called Red-mexe-plain, between 
Richard III. and Henry earl of Richmond. Here is 
an artificial mount, from which the earl of Richmond 
p ſaid to have made a ſpeech to his army before the 

attle. 

AsRBVYV-DE-LA-Zoucn, ſo called from the Zouches, 
who formerly were lords of it. It is a handſome- town, 
pleaſantly ſituated between two parks, and has four an- 
nual fairs, which are chiefly frequented for young horſes. 
It alſo has good markets, a church, a handſome croſs, 
and a well endowed free-ſchool. Aſhby is alſo noted for 
its caſtle, which was garriſoned for the king in the civil 
wars, but was never attacked; whence it obtained the 
name of the maiden-garriſon. Of this caſtle the ruins 
are ſtill to be ſeen. This town is alſo famous for its ale; 
and near it he the coal-pits at Orton, which catching fire 
in the reign of Henry VIII. continued burning as long 
as there was any thing for the flames to feed on. In the 
church, which is large and handſome, the Haſtings, earls 
of Huntingdon, have ſeveral fine monuments. | 

HarBoRoucn, a thoroughfare rown in the road from 
London to Derby, on the river Welland : ir is a good 
market-town, but remarkable for having no land belong- 
ing to it: whence the proverb, © that a gooſe will eat up 
all the graſs at Harborough.” Here is a good free- 
ſchool. i 

LuTTERWORTH, a market-town, ſeated in a good 
ſoil, on the river Swift. It is an old town, and is memo- 
rable for having had the famous John Wickliff, who 
opened the way to thereformation in England,for its re&or. 
Out of reſpect to the memory of that worthy divine, the 
pulpit remains, though every thing elſe within the church 


the council of Conſtance, his bones were, forty years 
after, taken out of the grave and burnt, To the weſt of 
this place is the Watling-ſtreet of the Romans. Its 
church is a good building, and has a lofty fpire. 
LovenBoRouGH is a market-town on the river Soar, 
over which it has a good ſtone bridge. It gives the 
title of baron to Alexander Wedderburne. ; 
MeLTon-Mowsray, fo called from its ancient lords 
of the name of Mowbray, is a large well-built town, 
almoſt ſurrounded by the little river Eye, over which 
there are two handſome ſtone bridges. It has a | 
church ; and its market for cattle is the moſt conſiderable 
of any in that part of England. It is ſeated on a very 
fertile ſoil. | 
Near Lutterworth, in this county, is a petrifyi 
ſpring. At Higham, a great. deal of filver coin 
Henry III. ſome gold rings, ſome links of gold chains, 
and ſome filver coins of Trajan, have been found. At 
Leiceſter, large medals have been dug up, both in filver 
and. copper, of Veſpaſian, Domitian, Trajan, Anto- 
ninus, and others. Seven miles from Leiceſter, ſix pa- 
riſhes meet, and ſet the marks of their pariſh bounds. 
Lindley lordſhip is remarkable for there never having 
been ſeen aback, inake, or lizard in it, though they are | 


places: 


common in the neighbouring 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


THIS is the leaſt county in England, and, before the 
- conqueſt, ſeems to have been part of Northamptonſhire z*._ 
for we do not find it named as a diſtinct county till long 
after the arrival of the Normans. It is alm of a cir» 
eaſt by Lincolnſhire ; 
which parts it % nm 


; 
+ 


ever, this ſmall 


is new. He died and was buried here; but, by order of 


+ 
ir being good 
tillage. It not only affords 


church, with a lofty ſpire, a free-ſchool, an hoſpital, 


from the ancient lords of the town, who were of the Fer- 


ol which, by 


and ſmooth. Here are many quarries of iron-ſtone and 
Lying woe the borders of Wales, this county was an- 
ciently 


_ "inroads and depredations of the Welch. The borders, 
. Hike thoſe between England and Scotland, were called 


r UO R T 
and the ſoil fertile, both for paſtures and 
plenty of corn, but feeds a 
great number of horned cattle and ſheep. It is remark- 
able that the ſoil of this county is reddiſh, and the wool 
has a reddiſh hue. It is well watered with rivulets, 
beſides the river Waſh, which runs acroſs it from eaſt to 
weſt, and the Welland. - It ſends only two members to 
paliament, who are repreſentatives of the ſhire. 
_-» OaxHam, a populous well-built town, ſituated in a 

rich and- pleaſant vale called Catmoſs. It has a good 


and a Charity-fchool. The caſtle is more remarkable 
for- its antiquity than beauty, in which the aſſizes are 
now held. It is probable that the name was given to the 
town from the number of oaks which grew there. This 
place is remarkable for an ancient cuſtom ſtill obſerved, 
viz. That every baron of the realm, the firſt time he 
comes through Oakham, ſhall give a horſe-ſhoe to nail 
upon the gate, and if he refuſes, the bailiff of the 
manor may ſtop his horſes, and take one from them. 
It is generally, however, redeemed with alittle money; 


and 1 to the gift, a ſhoe is made larger or 
ſmaller, ith the donor's name and titles on it, and 
nailed to the gate. This cuſtom is probably derived 


rers' family, whoſe arms are three horſe-ſhoes. 

- UrppincHam, a new well-built market-town.; it is the 
ſecond town in the county, and the only remaining one 
that has a market. It takes its name from its ſituation 
on a riſing ground. Its markets are much frequented for 
corn and cattle. It has a free- ſchool and an hoſpital. 
The biſhop of London is patron of the church, which 
& a rectory. The ſtandard of weights and meaſures for 
che county is kept here by ſtatute of Henry VII. 
Market - Overton is ſuppoſed to be the Margedunum of 
Antoninus, both from its ſituation on a hill, and from 
the Roman; coins and lime-ſtone found there. 


— 


SHROPSHIRE; o the 
COUNTY of 'SALOP. 


IIS is an inland co of an almoſt circular 
form. It is bounded on the north by Cheſhire, on the 
eaſt by Staffordſhire, on the ſouth by Herefordſhire, and 
on the weſt by Montgomeryſhire. It is about forty miles 
in length, thirty-three in breadth, and one hundred and 
thirty-four in circumference. . It contains fifteen market- 


towns, and one hundred and ſeventy pariſhes. The three |. 


biſhoprics of Herefordſhire, Litchfield and Coventry, and 
St. Aſaph, have each their reſpective claims in this county. 
The principal rivers are, the Severn, which runs through 
the middle of it; the Tiſidiane, or Fafidiane, as it is 
called in Welch, which flows from the mountains of 
Radnorſhire ; and the Tern, which has its riſe and name 
from one of thoſe pools, called Tearnes, in Staffordſhire. 
All theſe rivers abound with variety of fiſh. The air, 
eſpecially on the hilly Parts is fine and wholeſome ; and 
there is à great dive | | 
though poor, affords paſture for ſheep; and in the 
low grounds, where it is rich, 83 along the 
Severn, there is plenty of graſs, black cattle, and every 
ſort of corn. No county ſupplies fuel more liberally 
than this; it has many pits of coal that are inexhauſtible; 
and mines of lead and iron. Over the coal-pits in this 
county, a ſtratum or layer of black porous rock is found, 
grinding and boiling, the inhabitants make 
pitch and tar, which is ſuperior to the common ſort for 
caulking ſhips, as they never crack, but continue cloſe 


" lime-ſtone, and in many places the foil is a reddiſh clay. 


of caſtles and walled: towns, particularly on 


the ſide next that country, to guard the county againſt the 


and there were certain noblemen, entitled 
marchers, or marquiſſes of the marches of Wales, 


ity of ſoil. That on the hills, 


who had a 
ſends twelve members to parliament, namely, two for 
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viz. Shrewſbury, Bridgenorth, Ludlow, Wenlock; ang 


Biſhop's-Caſtle, : 
SHREWSBURY, in latin Salopia, is ſeated almoſt in the a 
middle of the county, on a pleaſant aſcent, and on the 
banks of the Severn. This town grew out of the ruin : 
of Uriconium, anciently a city, now a village called I 
Wroxeter, about four miles from it. The Saxons gave cc 
it the name of Scrobbes-Barig, from the ſhrubs that d 
grew about it, and thence aroſe the preſent name of d 
Shrewſbury: It is large, populous, and in every reſpec tc 
a moſt delectable place, containing more gentry and ne 
people of fafhion in it, than any other town in England, th 
of its dimenſions. It has five churches, beſides a Chapel; C 
two of which, St. Mary's, and St. Elchmond's, are hand- 
ſome ſtructures, ornamented with lofty ſpires. It has 
alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes, and a. good free-ſchogl. 4 
Here are two ſtone bridges over the Severn, by which it ot 
is almoſt ſurrounded. Shrewſbury has ſome thriving it 
manufactures of flannel and cloth, and is a very flouriſh- m 
ing town; having alſo two great weekly markets for to 
corn, cattle, and proviſions, and another for Welch 
cottons and flannels. A conſiderable trade is carried on fit 
with the Welch, who bring their commodities hither, a tw 
to the common mart of both nations. The walk called Bi 
the Quarry, is delightful, between the town walls and the bi 
Severn, beautifully ſhaded with rows of lime: trees, not infe- af 
rior to the mall in St. James'sPark. In this town are twelve fir 
incorporated trading companies, and the corporation has me 
a power to try any capital cauſes, except high treaſon. It int 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, ſteward, cor 
and common- council. It is ſaid that Charles II. would has 
have erected this town into a city, but the townſmen frec 
choſe it to remain a corporation as it is. On their re- ] 
fuſal of this honour, they were afterwards called proud diy 
Salopians. Shrewſbury enjoys plenty of all kinds of pro- ſom 
viſions, and is particularly famous for its cakes and tow 
brawn. It was a place of conſiderable note in the Saxon buil 
times. In the conteſt between the empreſs Maud and forn 
Stephen, this town and its governor, William Fitz-Allan, bord 
ſided with the Empreſs. In the reign of Henry III. caſt 
part of it was burnt down by the Welch; and in iron 
Richard the Second's reign, a parliament was held in it. its 1 
At Battlefield near this town, Henry Piercy, ſirnaſfed ciall 
Hotſpur, was killed, in an engagement with Henry IV. ſcho 
againſt whom he had rebelled. Two ſons of Edward the verſi 
Fourth were born here; namely, Richard, duke of Vork, baili 
who was murdered in the tower; and George Plantage- place 
net, who died before his brothers. Charles I. came delig 
hither in the civil wars, and formed an army, with which he mark 
marched towards London, but was met by the parliament's and 
forces at Edge-hill. The free grammar-ſchool here, which princ 
has three maſters, and ſeveral uſhers, was well endowed wate! 
by Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, and is not inferior the c 
to many colleges in the univerſities. It has a good library bouri 
and chapel, and ſeveral ſcholarſhips are appropriated toit tion t 
in the univerſity of Cambridge. Shrewſbury gives the WW has \ 
title of earl to a branch of the Talbot family. civil 
Luprow, a large, well-built, walled town, ſtands at town 
the conflux of the Teme and Corve, on the borders of Bi Ende. 
Worceſterſhire and Herefordſhire. It is a town, fays of thi 
Caraden, of elegance than antiquity. Roger de ¶ cent e 
Montgomery firſt built a beautiful ſtrong caſtle over the ¶ and v 
Corve, and encloſed it with walls. The preſident of the W. 
council of the Marches, eſtabliſned by Henry VIII. ge- only | 
3 his courts in it, by which the town receive Chen, 
conſiderable benefits; theſe courts not having been abo- Nottir 
liſhed till the firſt of William and Its vicinity to whole 
Wales makes it a great thoroughfare, and induces mary Os 
of the Welch to ſend their children there for education. and is 
It was incorporated by Edward IV. and, among other Wl geſſes 
privileges, has that of trying and executing criminab WM parlian 
within itſelf. It is governed by two bailiffs, and twelve Wl name 
aldermen, of whom the head bailiff is one, and twenty- WM was he 
five common council-men, of whom the under-bailif » N cians. 
another. The other officers are a recorder, town-clerł, Wiitown f 
ſteward, chamberlain, / coroner, &c. It enjoys a Caſtle, 
trade, and has a beautiful caſtle, ſituated ona rock. It out the 
had formerly a college and a priory, of the latter of which In 
ſome remains are ſtill yifible. The town is divided int gi 


four wards; has ſeven gates in its walls, and is one hes 


„ | 9 8 


F 
on in Welch flannels and friezes. Henry III. granted a 


neateſt in England. The walls were at firſt a mile in 
compaſs, and the battlements are very high, thick, and 
adorned with towers. The caſtle was a palace of the 
prince of Wales, in right of his principality ; it has a 
neat chapel, where there are a great many coats of arms. 
Ludlow has a large parochial church, which formerly was 
collegiate, and ſome old monuments of the lords preſi- 
dent, &c. Here Arthur, elder brother to Henry VIII. 
died, and was buried in the choir of the church. This 
town has an alms-houſe, and two charity-ſchools. The 
neighbouring country is extremely pleaſant, eſpecially 
that part called Corve's-Dale, or the Valley along th 

Corve. — 
- WenLoOck, called alſo GREAT WENLOck, to diftin- 
euiſh it from the village of Wenlock-Parva, is an ancient 
corporation, conſiſting of a bailiff, recorder, and two 
other juſtices 'of the peace. In the time of the Saxons 


it had a nunnery, and in that of Richard II. a copper- 


mine. At preſent it is only noted for lime-ſtone, and 
tobacco-pipe clay. | 

Bisnoy's-CaASTLE, a ſmall market-town and borough, 
ſituated on the river Clun, in a kind of promontory be- 
tween Montgomeryſhire and Radnorſhire. ' It is called 
Biſhop's-Caſtle, from its having anciently belonged to the 
biſhops of Hereford, in whoſe dioceſe it lies ; but it was 
alienated from them by queen Eliſabeth, and granted to 
fir Chriftopher Hatton, with the privilege of chooſing 
members of parliament, to which it made the firſt return 
in the twenty-ſeventh year of her reign. The corporation 
conſiſts of a bailiff, recorder, and fifteen aldermen. It 
has many privileges, and its fairs and markets are much 
frequented by the Welch. 

BRIDOENORTEH is ſeated on the river Severn, which 
divides it into two parts, but they are united by a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge, and are called the upper and lower 
town: it is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from the 
building of ſome other bridge to the ſouth of it, having 
formerly been called only Bridge. This is a very ancient 
borough, and was anciently fortified with walls and a 
caſtle, which are now in ruins. Its muſquets and other 
iron-wares are in great repute ; and it is alſo famous for 
its manufactures of cloth, leather, and ſtockings, eſpe- 
cially the latter. Here are two churches, and a free- 
ſchool ; and it has alſo eighteen ſcholarſhips in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. It is a corporation, conſiſting of two 
bailiffs, and other inferior officers. The ſituation of this 
place, particularly of that called the upper town, is very 
delightful, and extremely well calculated for trade. Its 
markets are alſo much frequented for ſheep, horſes, &c. 
and its privileges are very great. The town conſiſts, 
principally of three ſtreets, and is partly ſupplied with 
water by means of an engine, which throws it up into 
the caſtle, and partly by means of pipes from a neigh- 
bouring ſpring. Bridgenorth is ſaid to owe its founda- 
uon to Ethelfleda, princeſs of the Mercians. This town 
has undergone ſeveral ſieges, and ſuffered greatly in the 
civil wars; many fine buildings, and almoſt the whole 


town, being deſtroyed by fire, when fir Lewis Kirke de- 


ended the citadel for king Charles. On the weſt bank 
of the river, ate the remains of an ancient and magnifi- 
cent convent, under which are ſeveral remarkable caverns 
N | * | 5 Sa 
HITCHURCH, though a 1 ulous town, has 
Only a ſmall trade: * Rai 105 the borders of 
Cheſhire. When Charles I. removed his ſtandard from 


Nottingham to Shrewſbury, it is ſaid this town raiſed a 


whole regiment for his ſervice. 
OswesTRy is ſeated near the ſpring of a ſmall river, 
is a corporation town, governed by two bailiffs, bur- 


deſſes, &c. It was anciently a borough, but whether 


Parliamentary or not we cannot determine. It took its 
"me from Ofwald, king of the Northumbrians, who 
wer here defeated and ſlain, by Penda, king of the Mer- 
dan. The church is dedicated to St. Ofwald. , The 
on is encloſed with a ſmall ditch; and has alſo a ſmall 
dale. The church belonging 

Mt the gates of the town, _ | 
8 52a grammar-ſchool, and a charity- ſchool for boys 
— ils. In the latter, prizes or rewards are often 
P „ excite emulation. A good trafic is carried 
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to this place ſtands with- 


was formerly a monaſtery. 
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| fumed to aſhes, but as ſoon as the fire is extingu 


| for its cyder and perry. 


and one for Bewdley, - * | 
by the Britons Caer-Wrangon, is 


as to 5 


[ 


35 


fair here, called St. Andrew's fair, 
days. * LA 

Wu is a ſmall town, ſeated on the rifer Rodan. 
It is only famous for having given birth to Wycherley, the 
dramatic poet. In 1676 it was almoſt deſtroyed by fire. 

NzweoRT is a ſmall town, ſeated in a plain, on the 
borders of Staffordſhire. A free-{chao! and an alms- 
houſe has been built and endowed! here by a gentleman 
named Newport, who was a native of this place. | 

Caer-Caradack is a fteep-hill at the conffux of the 
Teme and Clun, on which is a large camp, ſuppoſed 
to be that from whence the brave Caractacus was driven 
by Oſtorius and the Roman legions. There are two 
camps in this neighbourhood, one of which appears to 
be Roman, and the other Britiſh. On' Clee-hill, ten 


which continues four 


miles from Bridgenorth, are alſo the remains of an ancient 
camp: it produces the beſt pit-coal, and has ſorne veins 


of iron. Pitchford, near Wenlock, had its name from a 
ſpring, on the ſurface of which is found a liquid bitu- 
men, which is ſkimmed off, and uſed for pitch. Wrekin- 
hill is the higheſt in the whole county, and ſtands within 
a mile of Wroxeter. It aſcends gradually from a level, 
and extends to a great length. Wroxeter* is fuppoſed to 
be the ancient Uriconium, Roman buildings and ruf 
cations being ſtill to be ſeen. At Broſely, near Wen- 
lock, there is a well, the water of which being lighted, 
burns like the ſpirit of wine or brandy, and boils any 
thing that is ſet over it much ſooner than a common 
fire; green boughs, &c. laid over it are preſently con- 
ſhed the 
water feels extremely cold. In the neighbourhood of 
White-Ladies, in the pariſh of Touge, 1s the grove of 
Boſcobal, and in that the Royal Oak, in which Charles II. 
concealed himſelf for ſeveral days, after the battle of 
Worceſter. It is encompaſſed within a brick wall, but 
has been almoſt cut away by thoſe whoſe curioſity have 
prompted them to viſit it. While the king fat in the 
oak, ſome of the parliament ſoldiers paſſed through the 
grove, cloſe under the tree, in ſearch of him. After the 
reſtoration, it is ſaid, Charles II. paid this oak a viſit, and 
gathered acorns from it, to plant in gardens, parks, &c. 
Thomas Parr, who lived to the age of one hundred and 
fifty years, was a native of this county. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THIS county is bounded on the eaſt by Warwick- 
ſhire; on the ſouth by Glouceſterſhire; on the welt by 
Herefordfhire ; and on the north by Staffordſhire and 
Shropſhire: it is about thirty-five miles in length, twenty- 
ſeven in breadth, and one hundred and thirty in circum- 
ference ; within which it has one city, - eleven market- 
towns, and one hundred and fifty-two pariſhes. It is an 
inland county, well cultivated, and free from lakes, 
marſhes, or ſtagnate waters, the air is therefore pure 
and ſweet ; and the ſoil is in general rich and fertile, pro- 
ducing corn, fruit, hops, wks paſture, The hills are co- 
vered with ſheep, and the meadows with cattle: '. The 
inhabitants have an ample ſupply of fuel; and of falt 
from their brine pits and ſalt ſprings. Of the laſt they 
have more than ſufficient for their own conſumption, and 
export large quantities by the Severn ; which noble river 
contributes greatly to the emolument of the inhabitants, 
by flowing Fo north to ſouth through the very center 
of the county, enriching the ſoit, yielding fiſh in abun- 
dance, and conveying on its boſom the commodities in 
which they traffic, This county is alſo watered by the 
Avon, the Salwarp, the Teme, and the Stour. It is 
in the dioceſe of Worceſter.. This county is remarkable 
It ſends nine members to parlia= 
ment: two for the county, two for the city of Worceſter, 
two for each of the tawns of Droitwich and Eveſham, _ 


' WorczsTeR, by the Romans called Baronium, and 
pleaſantly fituated! on 
the river 2 over __ there 1s e ſtone —- 
bridge; from whence it riſes with a gentle aſcent, ſo high 
pleaſant prof] over the 'vale 33 
a biſhop's ſee; and, by a charter 
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very elegant, except the choir of the chapel on the fouth 
ſide of it, n ip, and 
one lumdred and twenty feet in length. It contains 
twelve other - pariſh churches, of which thoſe of St. 
Nicholas and All-Saints have been lately rebuilt, and are 
very handiome edifices. Here are alſo three graramar- 
ſchools, ſox charity-ſchools, and feven alms-houſes. In 
this city and its environs, a vaſt number of people are en- 
played in the manufacture of broad cloth and gloves. A 
lain manufactory, approaching in excellence to that 
of China, is alſo ſucceſsfully carried on. The Welch 
inhabit a part of this city, and ſpeak their own language. 
ts market is well fupplied with proviſions, corn, and 
cattle; and its quay is much frequented. The place 
itſelf les in a bottom, but makes a pleaſing appearance, 
the ſtreets being broad, and the buildings very good and 
regular. This city was formerly ſurrounded with walls, 
which were with gates and watch towers at 
proper diſtances ; and on the banks of the river ſtood a 
ſome remains of which are ſtill viſible. In the 
chapter-houſe is a library, containing ſome good manu- 
ſcripts ; and in its cathedral many illuſtrious perſons he 
interred; particularly king John, and prince Arthur, 
brother to Henry VIII. and the counteſs of Saliſbury. 
Worceſter was made an epiſcopal ſee about the year 680, 
by us, biſhop of the Mercians; but the preſent 
was begun 
has been ſeveral times burnt down, firſt in 1041, by the 
Danes, who alſo maſſacred the citizens; ſecondly, not 
long aſter William Rufus's time; and again when king 
Stephen beſieged and took it. Near this city, in 1651, 
Charles II. was defeated by Cromwell. It is now a 
large city, and is well paved. The guildhall and the 
workhouſe are ſtately ſtruftures. Here was formerly a 
commandery of the order of Jeruſalem, the building of 
which is ſtill to be ſeen. This city gives title of marquis 
and earl to the duke of Beaufort. Sir Watkin Lewis 
greatly injured his fortune in endeavouring to be choſen 
one of the repreſentatives of this city, by the treachery 
of a venal the citizens. of Nondon/ however, 
commiſerating his, caſe, made him ample amends, by 
electing him for that metropolis ; , to recruit his 
finances,” gave him the lucrative office of high bailiff of 
Southwark. - - A ike bY 
- DrxorTwicn, a town remarkable for its ſalt ſprings 
and brine pits, is ſituated on the river Salwarp, at a 
eat diſtance from the ſea. Of the water of theſe 
— pureſt and whiteſt kind of {alt is made, and in 
ſuch quantities as to ſeem almoſt incredible. Here are 
- fouripariſh-churches, whence-this town may be ſuppoſed 
to he a place of ſome conſideration, which ariſes, how- 
ever, principally: from its ſalt works. The falt extracted 
and boiled theſe pits is deemed the beſt of any in- 
land part of England, and 
world. The proprietors of the 6.20 are a corporation, 
and no one can be a burgeſs of Droitwich, or vote for 
members of 'parli who has not ſome property in 
the ſprings. The town has had charters from ſeveral 
1 king John, Henry III. and James I. 
It is by a bailiff and burgeſſes; the bailiff is a 
juſtice of the quorum, and a juſtice of the peace the 


EvzzHam is 2 neat old town, ſeated on a gentle 

aſcent from the river Avon. It is | 
and had formerly a monaſtery, built about the year 700. 
It enjoys many privileges, and a new charter was 
granted by James I. by which the corporation con- 


a mayor, ſeven aldermen, twelve capital bur- 


gelles, a recorder, &c. with juriſdiction over the neigh- 
bouring pariſh of ae "roms Here was formerly a 
caſtle and EN Benedictines; and now there 
ate two pariſh chure 2 handſome ſtone bridge over 
the Avon, with a harbour for barges; a grammar- 
and two charity ſchools. From the town there 
of a fine vale, which takes its name 


governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, ens, | 


by Wulſton, in 1084. This city | 


rhaps.as good as any in the | 


of great antiquity, | 


n 

corn and 2 running along the banks of the Avon to 
Stratford. The principal manufacture conſiſts in ſtock. 
ings. Eveſham is famous for the deciſive battle fought 
near it between prince Edward, afterwards Edward ]. 
and the barons, in which the latter were entirely over. 
| thrown. 

BEwDLEVY, or BxauLitv, fo called from its pleaſant 
ſituation upon the banks of the Severn,. over which it 
has a ſtone bridge, is a neat well-built town, on the de. 
chvity of a hill. From its eminence, it commands a fine 
proſpect of the country. It ſent burgeſſes to parliament 
ſo early as Edward I. after which there was a long inter- 
ruption. Edward IV. granted it a charter of incorpora- 
tion, and ſucceſſive grants and charters have been given 
by ſeveral other kings; the laſt charter, however, waz 

obtained of queen Anne; in conſequence of which it is 
governed by a bailiff, twelve capital burgeſſes, a recorder, 
ſteward, town-clerk, &c. By the aſſiſtance of the Se- 
vern, it carries on a conſiderable trade in ſalt, iron-ware, 
| Mancheſter goods, caps, &c. It has a good market for 
corn, malt, hops, and leather. 

STOURBRIDGE, or STURBRIDGE, is ſituated on the 
river Stour, whence it derives its name, over which there 
is a bridge. It has ſeveral manufactures of iron, and 
glaſs, and alſo of frieze- cloth. It alfo yields a very pe- 
culiar kind of clay, or earth, of which the beſt crucibles, 
and other utenſils of that fort are made. Stourbridge has 
one church, a library, a grammar-ſchool, liberally en- 
dowed by Edward VI. and an hoſpital, at Swinford, near 
this place, built and endowed by Thomas Foley, Eſq. 

K1DDERMINSTER is a neat town, ſeated under a hill on 
| the river Stour, and not far from the Severn. It is a po- 
pulous place, and has a' conſiderable manufacture of cloth, 
| linſey-woolſeys, and carpets. Its government is under 
the direction of a bailiff, burgeſſes, and common-council, 
It has a handſome church, a town-hall, a free-ſchoo), 
and two alms-houſes, and ancienily ſent members to 
| parliament. | 
\ PeR$SHORE is a town ſeated on a plain, on the great 
north road from London to Wotceſter, on the banks of 
the river Avon, over which it has a bridge. It has its 
name from the pear-trees with which this neighbourhood 
| abounds. The principal manufacture of this place is 
ſtockings. . It is a place of great antiquity, and had a 
monaſtery in it in the days of Edgar. | 

Malvern-hulls, in this county, are very lofty, towering 
one above the other; there are two villages on them, 
called Great and Little Malvern, and three medicinal 
{prings. At Dorn, a village in the pariſh of Blockley, 


ſome veſtiges of a city are ſtill diſcernible on the foſſe- died i 
way, and a great many Roman and Britiſh coins have Confe: 
been found there. At Abberton, near Perſhore, is 2 
mineral water reſembling that of Epſom. On the top oi 
Woodbery-hi!l, is an old entrenchment, called Oven Con 
Glendower's camp. e in the 
. | | Dunce 
WARWICKSHIRE. 25m 
WARWICKSHIRE is bounded on the weſt by Wol- ately 
ceſterſhire, and on the north-weſt by Staffordſhire ; on the with fl 
ſouth by Oxfordſhire and Glouceſterſhire ; on the eaſt by n- 
Northamptonſhire and Leiceſterſhire ; and on the north-{M'Prele 
weſt by Staffordſhire. It is about forty miles in length, *aCtc 
from north to ſouth, thirty in breadth, from eaſt 1 manuf, 
weſt, and one hundred and thirty in circumference; Ii rade i 
contains five hundreds, ſeven market-towns, and one ud an 
hundred and fifty-eight pariſhes. Part of it is in the dio-¶ meetin 
cele of Worceſter, and the other part in that of Litchfield ar fror 
and Coventry. The air of this county is extremelf ow, at 


good, and the foil. rich and fertile. Being an inland 
county, at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea; well cu 
.tivated, and well watered with rivers and rivulets, the af 
cannot but be wholeſome. The produce of this count 
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and its commodities, are chiefly corn, malt, wood, 110% # gig 
coal, wool, and cheeſe. It is watered by the Avon nge. 
"the Tame, which receive many ſmallee ſtreams into theiſſſ we: ſto 
boſom; all contributing to embelliſh che ſcene, and f= buil 
diliae the ſoil. On the ſplith-ſide, the Leam, the Jaken orma 
and the Stour, pour themiſelves into the Avon; which mon 
| on the north, receives the Swift, the Sherburn, che Hel en i 


broke 


» i 
14 
i 1 


ve built. It 


oke, the Arrow, and the Aln. Some ſmaller currents 
rect their courſe into the Tame, of which the moſt con- 
1erable are the Anker and the Blythe. There are alſo 
t-ſprings, and mineral waters, in this county, War- 
:ckſhire ſends eight members to parliament ; two for 
e county, and two for each of the following places; 
amely, Coventry, Warwick and Tamworth. 

CovenTRY, a large populous city, ſeated on the little 
Fer Sherburn, is a city and county of itſelf. It is an 
cient place, and is ſuppoſed to derive its name from 
convent formerly ſituated here. Hither Robert de 
imſey, biſhop of Litchfield and Cheſter, removed his 
e, tempted, it is ſuppoſed, by the wealth of the con- 
ent; the ſee returned, however, to Litchfield, in a 
ort time, conditionally that the biſhop ſhould be ſtiled 
f Litchfield and Coventry. Leofric, earl of Mercia, who 
ebuilt the religious houſe after it had been deſtroyed by 
he Danes, and was lord of the place about the year 
040, having been offended by the citizens, is ſaid to 
ave loaded them with heavy taxes. Hearkening to the 
mportunities of his wife, lady Godiva, to aboliſh or 
mit them, he conſented on condition that ſhe ſhould 
ide naked through the town; which he conſidered as 
certain refuſal, little imagining ſhe would ever conſent 
o ſo ſtrange a propoſition. In this, however, he was 
iſtaken ; ſhe agreed to his terms, and actually rode 
hrough the town, covering as much of her body as ſhe 
ould with her long ſcattered hair, having firſt enjoined 
he citizens not to preſume on pain of death, to look out 
chile ſhe paſſed. A tailor, however, excited by curi- 
ſity, could not avoid peeping ! and to this day an effigy 
ff him appears at the window whence he, looked, called 
Peeping-Tom. To commemorate this tranſaction, and 
o honour the memory of their patroneſs, the citizens an- 


nually make a proceſſion with the figure of a naked woman 


pn horſeback. After the death of Leofric, the earls of 
Cheſter became lords of the city, and granted it many 


privileges. Edward IV. deprived the citizens of Coven- 


try of their liberties, which were afterwards reſtored on 


their paying a fine of five hundred marks. By a charter 
from James I. 8 is now. governed by a mayor, 
Sz 


two ſheriffs, two bailiffs, ten alderman (being an alder- 
man for each of the ten wards) a coroner, a ſteward, 
two chamberlains &c. Its walls, which were three 
Engliſh miles in circuit, and of great ſtrength, were 
ordered to be demoliſhed at the reſtoration, Coventry 
contains three churches ; thoſe of St. Michael and Tri- 
nity are ancient magnificent ſtructures. In the windows 
of the latter, were placed the pictures of Leofric, who 
died in the thirteenth year of the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor, and Godiva his wife, with this inſcription, 
J, Lurick, for love of thee, 
Do ſet Coventry toll-free”. 


Coventry is noted for two parliaments held in it; one 


in the reign of Henry IV, called the parliament of 
Dunces, and the -other in that of Henry VI. called the 
parliament of Devils. By a legacy of fir William Hollis, 
ord- mayor of Eondon, in the reign of Henry VIII. a 
ſtately croſs was erected in the ep or) and adorned. 
vith ſtatues of moſt of the kings of England. The 
town-houſe is .much admired for its -painted windows, 


repreſenting ſeveral kings, and others who have been be- | 


nefactors to the city. Ribband-weaving is the principal 
manufacture of this city; and it has a conſiderable 
trade in tanneries. It has a free-ſchool, with a library, 
and an hoſpital well endowed. Here are alſo ſeveral 
meeting-houſes for diſſenters. In other reſpects it is 
ar from being an handſome , place, the buildings beng 
by, and many of them of rr; FUELS ſo muc 
at top, that the inhabitants may almoſt ſhake hands from 
the oppoſite: ſides. . It gives title of. earl to the noble 
anily of Coventry. Pe 
Warwick is a very beautiful clean town, ſeated on 
the river Avon, over which it has a handſome ſtone 
bridge. It is the county town, and ſtands on a rock of 
ce-ſtone, . of which all the public edifices in the place 
a conſiderable place in the time of the 


Norman invaſiorf and had many burgeſſes, twelve of 
Mom were obliged to accompany the king in his wars. 
Even in the time of the Romans, Warwick was a 


\ 
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ſtation of that enterpriſing people. It has a caſtle, 


which was anciently very ſtrong, and is now a noble and 
delightful dwelling. It was alſo fortified with a wall, 


tains two pariſh churches; that of St. Mary is a very 
handſome ſpacious edifice, in which are ſeveral noble 
monuments. The town-houſe is a good free-ſtone build- 
ing; and in its ſtately caſtle are ſhown the ſword, and 
other antiquities, of the great Guy, earl of Warwick, 
concerning whom ſo many legendary tales are told. 
1694, this town ſuffered much by fire: but, by an act of 
parliament for rebuilding it, and the liberal contributions 
of the public, it has riſen again out of its aſhes more 
magnificent than it was before. It is ſupplied with water 
from ſome ſprings about half a mile = the town, 
whence it is conveyed in pipes; and, being ſituated on a 


of the town. The country all around is very beautiful, 
of which there is a very noble proſpect from a terrace in 
the caſtle. The town is well inhabited, enjoys a ood 
trade, and has a well endowed free-{chool and an hoſpital. 
= aſſizes and quarter-ſefſiong are alſo held in War- 
wick. ; 
TamworTH, a large handſome town, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on both ſides the river Tame, over which there 
is a bridge; part of the town is, therefore, in Warwick- 
ſhire, and the other in Staffordſhire, the river ſeparating 
theſe two counties. It had anciently a caſtle, now the 
ſeat of earl Ferrers, and is famous for its ale. It has 
alſo a manufacture of narrow cloth. There is a large 
church on the Staffordſhire ſide of the river, and a free- 
{chool, endowed by queen Elizabeth. Mr. Guy, who 
founded an hoſpital in Southwark, left a legacy to this 
town. It is an ancient. borough and corporation, and is 
governed by a bailiff, a high ſteward, under-ſteward, 
| recorder, &c. | & 2 
B1iRMINGHAM, a very large, * flouriſhing 
place, is no corporation ; on which account any perſon 
is at liberty to fix his reſidence there. | 
has greatly contributed to the welfare of the town, the 
increaſe of its buildings, and the enlargement of its trade. 
The chief manufacture. is in iron work, for which it is the 
| molt conſiderable town in England ; and of this cutlery- 
ware is the chief: they work, however, in other branches, 


ſnuff-boxes, &c. in large quantities. This place is 
extremely well ſupplied with all manner of neceſſaries, 
particularly with coals, which are very cheap, and greatly 
contribute to the improvement of its manufactures. The 
town is very extenſive, and a part of it elegantly 
built. It contains upwards of one hundred thouſand in- 
habitants. In Birmingham there is one very elegant and 
22 church, three chapels, and eight meeting-houſes 
or diſſenters. The Gf 1 of the people, however, 
in Birmingham, give the very little trouble about 
religious matters, ſeldom, if ever, going to church, and 
ſpending the Sundays, in their ordinary working apparel, 
in low debauchery, What religion there is in Birming- 
ham, is to be found among the diſſenters. Abdut 

years ago there were only three prin 
in it, which at this day is ſo-croud 
time, ſo extenſive a town; a circumſtance which illuſ- 
trates, in a very ſtriking manner, the rapid increaſe of our 
manufactures and trade in ſteel and iron. It is not above 
three years ſince pavements, or foot- paths, formed of flag- 
ſtones upon the London plan, were firſt introduced in 
this place. The manufacturers of Birmingham, who 
are generally accounted rich, are fuch as you fortunes 

e 


ſeſſion of much 
may be ſaid to be in eaſy and flouriſning circumſtances, 
rather than rich or afffuent. The number of carriages 


ten years, ſo has alſo that of the women of the town. 
It is not above ſeven 


| before that period the whole amount of the E 


which is now in ruins. It is a large corporation, and con- 


In 


declivity, it is eaſily kept clean. Four ſtreets, from the 
four cardinal points of the compaſs, meet in the center 


This circumſtance 


with different materials, particularly in braſs, leather 


incipal or leading trees | 
„ and at the ſame 


from five to fifteen thouſand pounds. A few are in poſ- 
capitals; but, in general, the 


kept by private perſons has been doubled within theſe 
years ſince there was any great 


abricated here. Coarſe locks and. © 
| hinges with common metal buttons and buckles, formed. 


— — — 


1 


their labour. 


many years 
dug up, which was claimed by 


north to ſouth, thirty 


The foi 


ever, 
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at Wolverhampton, Walſal, Dudley, and other ſmall 


© towns, near Birmingham. The fine and faſhionable 


goods are made in the town of Birmingham itſelf. In 


the country round about are nailors and wood-fſcrew 


makers, who work in their own 3 and whoſe 
prices are ſo low, that they get but very little money for 
The women and children, as well as the 
men; are employed in the manufacture of thoſe articles. 
The navigable canal, which communicates with the 
Trent and the Severn, terminates at this town. By this 
canal, Birmingham is ſupplied with almoſt every article 
that is wanted, and particularly with coals, which are dug 
out of pits about eight miles diftant, and which, by this 
mode of conveyance, are rendered ſo cheap, as to be 
{old for fix ſhillings and eight-pence per ton weight. The 
canal is about thirty feet wide; the boats are ſeventy feet 
long, and five broad, and will carry twenty-five tons. 


The boat is towed by a ſingle horſe. 


Avlcasrzx is a very ancient town, where many 
Roman coins and antiquities have been found. Not 
| | an urn; full of gold and fiver coins, was 


the manor. Aulcaſter has a market on Tueſday. 
STRATFORD, a handſome, well-built town and corpo- 
ration, is ſeated on the river Avon, over which there is 
a handſome ſtone bridge. It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, high- ſteward, twelve aldermen, &c. Here is 
a grammar-ſchool and alms-houſe, endowed by Ed- 
ward VI. with lands, formerly belonging to the fraternity 
of the holy-crofs. But Stratford's greateſt boaſt is this 
All chat was mortal of that great dramatic poet, Shake- 
was interred here in 1564, in the north aiſle of 
Trinity-church, where a monumental buſt 1s erected to 
his memory. A jubilee was ſome years ago celebrated 
here, in honour of that t man, © whoſe like we 
ce neer ſhall look again,” under the direction of 
Mr. Garrick. By the river Avon the city of Briſtol 


carries on a very lucrative trade with this town and 


— Epes-Hitr, in this county, is famous for having 
been the ſcene of the firſt battle, which was fought in 

1642, between Charles's forces and thoſe of the parlia- 
ment. Near it is a valley, called the Vale of Red- 
Horſe, from the colour of the ſoil, and the figure of a 
horſe cut out of the ſide of a hill, which ſome freeholders 
are obliged by their tenure to keep up. 

-. Nunz 2 has a good manufacture of woollen- cloth, 
and a free-ſchool. | | 
-ATaERSON, on the Stour, is celebrated for its fair, 
which is one of the greateſt in England for cheeſe. 

At Leamington in this county is a falt ſpring, the 
water of which is uſed by the poor for ſeaſoning; their 
bread. At Newenham-Regis, near the river Swift, are 
three ſprings, which have the colour and taſte of milk. 
Their water is reckoned efficacious in the ſtone, being 
extremely diuretic. At Dove- bridge, near Rugby, 


there was anciently a Roman ſtation. 


* 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


THIS is an inland county of almoſt a circular form, 
bounded on the eaſt by the counties of Worceſter and 
Glouceſter ; on the ſouth” by « Monmouthſhire ; on the 


weſt by Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire; and on the 


north by Shropſhire. It is thirty-five miles in length from 
in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, and one 
hundred and eight in circumference. It contains eleven 


hundreds,” one city, eight market towns, and one hun- 
dred and 


| -fix pariſhes. The air of this county is 
allowed to be as ſweet, and wholeſome, as that 
of any other in England, the eee eee 

- able for living to a great age. In the reign of James J. 


ten old men and women before that monarch, 
whoſe colleQtively amounted to a thouſand years. 
is excellent, NNE to woes 
either for grain, fruit, or paſture ; iſhing a plentiful 
ſupply of all the neceſſaries of life. - This county is, how- 
particularly diſtingui for its fruit, eſpeciall 


apples, of which it ſuch quanti 
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earl Brook, as lord of- 


vr ner . 


conſumption, though it is their ordinary -beverage, and 
great quanities are annually ſent from thence to London 
and elſewhere. Lemſter or Leominſter, in this county 
is famous for the fineneſs and excellence of its wool and 
bread. Herefordſhire is alſo well ſupplied with wood and 
water. It is fertilized with the rivers - Frome, Loden, 
Lug, Wye, Wade, Arrow, Dare, and Monow, the lf 
of which is large, and all of them are well ſtored wit 
fiſh. This county lies in the dioceſe of Hereford, and 
lends eight members to parliament ; two for the county, 
two for the city of Hereford, two for Lemſter, and tyo 
for Weobly. | 

HzreFoRD, the metropolis, and only city of thi; 
county, is very pleaſantly fituated among meadows and 
corn fields, and is almoſt encompaſſed with rivers. It 
ſeems to haveowed its riſe, or at leaſt its increaſe, to the 
building and dedicating a church to Ethelbert, king of the 
Eaft Angles, who was murdered in the neighbourhood, 
and afterwards taken into the catalogue of martyrs : ſoon 
after it became a biſhop's ſee, and in conſequence of that 
a conſiderable place. In 1055 it was ſacked, and the ca. 
thedral deſtroyed, by Griffin, prince of South Wales: 
Harold fortified it with a broad and high rampart; a very 
large and ſtrong caſtle was built by the Normans, along the 
Wye, and the city walled round. The preſent noble 
cathedral was founded in the reign of Henry I. by biſhop 
Reinelm, but has been ornamented and enlarged by hi 
ſucceſſors. In the grand rebellion, this city was garri- 
ſoned by William Wellar, for the parliament, but wa 
taken by the king's forces, and fir Barnabas Scudamore 
| made governor, who enlarged its fortifications, and 
bravely defended it againſt the Scotch rebels, who be- 
ſieged it orrthe 15th of Auguſt, 1645, but wete obliged 
to abandon it with conſiderable loſs. In December tot: 
lowing, the parliament's forces got poſſeſſion of the dray- 
bridge by ſtratagem, broke into the city, and obliged the 
| iſon to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. Here: 
rd 1s pretty large, and had formerly fix churches, but 
two of them were deſtroyed in the civil wars. Among 
thoſe which remain, is the cathedral, which is a” very 
| magnificent ſtructure. This city is not᷑ very populous, 
nor well built, many of the houſes being oid. - Its manu- 
factures are gloves, and other leathern goods; and its 
corporation conſiſts of a mayor, twelve aldermen, a high 
ſteward, deputy ſteward, recorder, town-clerk, common- 
council, &c. The trading companies have diſtinct halls, 
laws, and privileges. The clergy belonging to the ca- 
thedral are, beſides the biſhop, a chancellor, ſixteen 
_ canons, twenty-ſeven prebendaries, a chanter, a trea- 
ſurer, twelve vicars choral, with deacons and choriſters. 
The dignitaries of this ſee have all / houſes adjoining to 
the church, and a college is appropriated to the ule of the 
vicars and choriſters, who live in an academical manner 
under a governor. Here is an hoſpital, well endowed, 
— charity-ſchools, and a ftone bridge over the 

LEOMINSTER, or LEMSTER, a large, well- built, po- 
pulous borough town, ſituated on the river Lag, over 
which it has ſeveral bridges. It was incorporated by 
queen Mary, and is governed by a high-ſteward, bailiff 
recorder, twelve capital burgeſſes, and a town-clerk. 
In the reign of king John, Leominſter was burnt by the 
rebellious William Breoſa, a Britiſh prince, but ſoon 
revived again by means of its trade. It is à great tho- 
roughfare, and its wool and wheat, as has been already 
obſerved, is eſteemed the beſt in England. Its trade in 
hats, wool, leather, and wheat, is very conſiderable, and 
its fairs are noted for horſes and black cattle. So eſſential 
an article of trade is wool here, that the inhabitants often 
mention it by the name of Lemſter ore. Its markets for 
'tattle are good; its church large and handſome. It had 
| formerly a priory, and a caſtle on a neighbouring hill 
Many imallſtreams flow near the Lug, which furniſh the 


machinery, -for their ſeveral manufactures in the leather 
| and woollen trade. Se! 
' WeonLzy is an ancient borough by preſcription, and 
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is principally remarkable Pp ale. had a caſtle in 


the days of king Stephen, ànd has now two charity ſchoob. 
þ I formerly egoye ed race ee 
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inhabitants with conveniencies for erecting mills and other 


twent 


A T 


Lrpzury, a handſome well-built town, is ſituated 


I nder the ſouth-end of Malvern-hilis, and has a conſi- 
I jereble manufacture in cloth. It has a well-endowed hoſ- 
— pital, and a charity- ſchool for twenty-three children. 


KyNZETON is a pretty large well- built town, ſeated on 
e river Arrow. It is inhabited principally by clothiers, 
has a good market, and a charity-ſchool. 

Ross is commodiouſly ſeated, in a fertile ſoil, on the 
banks of the river Wye, and is a flouriſhing place, con- 
teining about three hundred houſes, and is celebrated for 
cyder. Its market for corn, cattle, and proviſions, 1s very 
conſiderable. Here are two charity-ſchools. Roſs was 
made a free borough by Henry II. 

Inthe park adjoining to Croft-caſtle, in this county, is 
a large camp, called the Ambry, with two large ditches. 
At Credeh-Hill, not far from Hereford, is a large camp, 
forty acres in extent. In the pariſh of Dinder, near 
Hereford, is a Roman camp, called Oyſter-hill; and 
near Lanterden, on the borders of the county, next 
Shropſhire, is another, called Brandon ; and half a mile 
from - thence is a Britiſh camp, called Coxal. Upon 


camp, called Wobury. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


"MONMOUTHSHIRE, which is in the dioceſe of 
Landaff, was formerly a Welch county, and as fuch de- 
ſcribed by Camden, and others; but it has been conſi- 
dered as a part of England ever ſince the reign of 


judges holding the aſſizes there in the Oxford circuit. It 
s bounded on the north- eaſt by Herefordſhire; on the 


hy ſouth-eaſt by the river Severn, which ſeparates it from 
W. Wo louceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire ; and on the welt by the 
the counties of Brecknock and Glamorgan. It is about 


twenty-nine mules in length from north to ſouth, twenty 
from eaſt to weſt, and eighty-four in circumference. Tt 
contains fix hundreds; eight market-towns, and one 


n. hundred and twenty-ſeven pariſhes. Though the county 
us Ws in fome parts woody, and in others hilly, the 
. ei no where bad, nor the foil barren: on the hills are 
+ ed large flocks of cattle, ſheep, and goats; and the val- 
ioh les produce plenty of corn. It is well watered with the 
On- men Rimney, Ebwith, Uſk, and Wye; and plenti- 
11s, e fupplied wich coal. The gentlemen here ſpeak 
ca. WE nglith, but Welch is the common language among the 
on inferior people. The inhabitants were formerly reputed 
ez. Wnoſt excellent bowmen. Monmouthſhire ſends but three 
rs, rembers to parliament, two for the county, and one for 
1; Wblonmonth.: 3 

the MonMourTn, the capital of the county, is a large, 
ner landſorne, populous, well-built town, ſituated at the conflux 


of the Monow, or Mynwy and Wye, whence it derives its 
name. Here was a Caſtle in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, which was taken by Henry III. from John, 
baron of Monmouth. It aſterwards came to the houſe of 


oy Lancaſter, who beſtowed many privileges upon the town. 
by Wy V, ſurnamed of Monmouth, who conquered 
if, krance, was born in. it. The corporation conſiſts of 
k. e bailiffs, fifteen common- council- men, and a town- 
the It carries on a conſiderable trade with Briſtol, by 
zon Irans of the Wye. The famous hiſtorian, Jeffery of 
1o- Wlonmouth, was born at: this place. It is almoſt ſur- 


Founded with water by the two rivers already mentioned, 
ind another called the Trothy, over each of which it has 
| bridge, and was formerly, as the ruins of its fortifications 
how, of. conſiderable ftrength. . Its church and town- 
ouſe are very good buildings. It gives the title of earl 
© the Mordaunts, who are. carls of Peterborough and 
Monmouth. - | FORO Bs £10 Xl 
Chepsrow, near the mouth of the river Wye, over 
4 formerly a place of great note, and is now a very re- 
Cable ey ks It is — on a hill, and was formerly 
zalled round. It had a mo and a caſtle, the 
Mer of which has been converted into a pariſn church. 
bridge is remarkable, being nearly ſeventy feet in 
ht at low water, and of à very conſiderable length, 
be tide uſually riſes 
"EG 
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* 


* 
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Capellar-hill, near Brockhampton, is a large ſquare 


Charles II. when it was made an Engliſh county by our 


ich it has an exceeding high bridge, built upon piles, 


39 


with great fury; and, in the year 1738, overflowed even 

the bridge, arid all the neighbouring grounds, ſweeping 
off vaſt numbers of cattle. By means of it, however, 
the town is furniſhed with a very convenient harbour, 
and carries on a good trade in corn and coals. It is now 
thEport for all the towns upon the Wye and Lug. Two 
miles to the ſouth of Chepſtow, lies a ferry over the river 
Severn, which on this ſide is called Beakley paſſage ; on 
the other the paſſage of Auſt. 

ABERGAVENNY 1s a large, populous, well-built town, 
ſeated on the river Gavenny, near the confluence of that 
river with the Uſk. It had formetly a caſtle and priory, 
and was furrounded by a wall. It is a great thoroughfare, 
has a manufacture of flannels, and gives the title of earl 
to the family of Nevil, who were anciently barons of 
this place, and raiſed to the dignity of earl by George III. 
It is governed by a bailf, a recorder, and twenty-ſeven 
burgeſſes ; and is ſuppoſed to have been the Gobannium 
of Antoninus. | 

CAERLEON, in Britiſh the city of the legion, appears 
to have been formerly a very noble city, univerſity, and 
archbiſhop's fee. Few traces, however, remain of its 
ancient magnificence ; but it has ſtill a wooden bridge 
over the Uſk, and contains a ſmall harbour, for barges. 

PoxT1Ppoor, is but a ſmall place, though it is remark- 
able for its iron mills, and curious manufacture of japan- 
ed utenſils, ſuch as tea-boards, ſnuff-boxes, tea-cheſts, 
candleſticks, waiters, &c. 

NeweokT, has a good haven, a ſtone bridge over the 
Uſk, and a good market for cattle. ; 

A great variety of Roman antiquities, have been 
fund in this county ; ſuch as coins, inſcriptions, baths, 
ſtatues, altars, chequered pavements, &c 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


THIS county, which is ſituated in the very heart of 
the kingdom, was, in the time of the Conqueror's ſurvey, 
ſomewhat larger than it is now; becauſe in Doomſday- 
book we meet with towns mentioned as a part of this 
county, which are in the ſouth part of Rutlandſhire. 
It is bounded on the eaſt by Bedfordſhire and Hunting- 
donſhire ; on the ſouth by the counties of Buckingham 
and Oxford; on the weſt by Warwickſhire ; and on the 
north by the counties of Leiceſter, Rutland, and Lincoln, 
which are ſeparated from it by the Leſſer-Avon, and the 
Welland. Its greateſt length is about fifty miles, its 
greateſt breadth twenty, and its circumference about 
one hundred and thirty. It contains one city, eleven 
market towns, and three hundred and twenty ſix pariſhes. 
This county enjoys a very pure and wholeſome air, 
" whence it is become ſo populous, and fo full of towns, 
and churches, that in many places, thirty ſpires or 
ſteeples may be ſeen at one view; even in that part about 
Peterborough, which is fenny, the inhabitants are healthy. 
The ſoil of this county is extremely fertile both in corn 
and paſturage. Its principal commodities are corn, ſheep, 
wool, black cattle, and falt-petre ; and its manufactures 
ſhalloons, tammies, &c. Fuel is ſcarce, as the county 
does not produce much wood; and Muß at a diſtance 
from the ſea, cannot be ſupplied: with coal on reaſonable 
terms. This county is watered with the rivers Nen, 
| Welland, Ouſe, and Leam. Nine members are return- 
ed to parliament for Northamptonſhire ; two for the 
county, two for the city of Peterborough, two for North- 
ampton, two for Brockley, and one for Higham- 
Ferrers. | 


PrTEtRBOROUGH, an ancient city; ſeated on the river 


Nen, is alſo a biſnop's ſee. _ It-was called Peterborough, -- 
from a . monaſtery dedicated to St. Peter, by Wolpher, 


king of the Mercians. This mon being 
by the Danes, lay afterwards deſolate for almoſt an hun- 
dred years, but was rebuilt about the year 960, by Ethel- - 
wold, biſhop of Wincheſter. At the diſſolution of the 


this county and Rutlandſhire for it dioceſe. Its cathe- 
dral is a very handſome building, and of. great antiquity, 
but was much defaced in the civil wars. The welt front 
of this fine gothic ſtructure, with its arches and colu 


here near forty feet in height, raging 


is much admired; as well as the painting of the wins - 
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40 
dows; and the monuments moſt worthy of remark are 
thoſe of Catharine of Spain, queen to Henry VIII. and 
of Mary queen of Scots. Peterborough is a hanuſome 
well-built town; and by means of the river Nen, which 
was made navigable in the reign of queen Anne, it car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade in corn, malt, ſtockings, and 
other woollen manufactures. - By a charter from Henry 
VIII. the coporation conſiſts 4 a mayor, recorder, and 
aldermen ; but the city officers are elected by the dean 
and chapter, who''are lords of the manor. This place 
is of no great extent, and has but one pariſh church 


beſides the cathedral. The river Nen is navigable for | 


over which is a bridge to paſs into Huntingdon- 
ſhire. Beſides the biſhop, dean, and chapter, conſiſt- 
ing of ſix prebendaries, there are eight petty canons, 
four ſtudents in divinity, one epiſtler, one goſpeller, a 
fub-dean, fub-treaſurer, a chanter, eight choriſters, eight 
finging-men, two chancellors, a maſter, uſher, and 
twenty ſcholars at a grammar-ſchool. This city, as well 
as the town of Monmouth, gives the title of earl to the 
family of the Mordaunts. OE | 
NorTHAMPTON, the county and aſſize town of North- 
ire, is handſome, large,' and populous. We 
are informed by Dr. Gibſon, that the ancient Saxon an- 
nals called both this and Southampton, ſimply by the 


name of Hamtun; and afterwards, to diſtinguiſh them, 


called the one Southamtun, from its ſituation, and the 
other Northamiun. It has borne a very conſiderable 
hare in all the commotions in England ever ſince the 


conqueſt. It is ſaid to have been burnt down during the 


Daniſh depredations; but in the reign of St. Edward, it 
appears to have been a conſiderable place. 
ſieged by the barons in the reign of king John; and, in 
the time of Henry III. it ſided with the barons, when it 
was beſieged and taken by the king. Here the battle was 
1 in which Henry VI. was taken priſoner. It is alſo 
faid to have been honoured with the reſidence of ſome of 
the Engliſh kings, who aſſembled their parliaments there. 
In 1675 it was entirely conſumed by fire, but, by the 


help of hberal contributions from the public, it has per- 


feftly recovered itſelf, and is now one of the neateſt 
towns in the whole kingdom. It once had ſeven churches, 
now reduced to four, the moſt remarkable of which is 
that called All-hallows. Here is alſo a ſeſſions and aſſize- 
houſe, a gaol, a county hoſpital, or infirmary, after the 
manner of thoſe in London; alſo a free ſchool, and two 
alms-houſes. It has à conſiderable manufacture for ſhoes 
and ſtockings, and a good fair for horſes. It is a great 
choroughfare for the north and weſt roads; is governed 
by a mayor, two bailiffs, four aldermen, twelve magiſ- 
trates, a recorder, a town-clerk, &c. Over the river 
Nen, on which Northampton is ſeated, are two bridges; 
and near this place a nunnery-and caſtle were formery 
erected, the ruins of the latter being ſtill viſible. 


'  BRACKLEy, a town fituated on a branch of the river 
Quſe, is faid to be the third borough in England in point 


of antiquity, and once had a conſiderable market for 
wool. Its corporation conſiſts of a mayor, fix aldermen; 
and twenty-ſix burgeſſes. It has two churches and a 
free-ſchool; the latter being formerly a college, fubordi- 
nate to Magdalen- college, Oxford. | 

_ '*Hicnau-Fraress, or Frrrrs, is a ſmall neat town 

. on the caſt ſide of the river, Nen. The firſt part of its 
name is derived from its fituation on a riſing ground, and 
the other fromthe family of Ferrers, to whom it belonged, 
„ and who had a caſtle adjoining to it. It is an ancient 
© borough, governed by a mayor, ſteward, recorder, ſeven 
ſchool and alms-houſe, a college for ſecular clerks and 


| eee and an hoſpital for the poor, founded b 
Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of 838 5 
Ounpark, or Our, probably a corruption from 
Avondale, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Nen, over which it has two good ſtone bridges 
well-built, uniform „ with a handſome church; alſo 
- ſtee · ſchool 
Wilm Laon, lord-mayor of London; of which 

.. - the grocers company, in London, are truſtees. A well at 
. = Mis place ſometimes makes an extraordinary rumbling 
noe, Toppoſed by the common people to preſage war, or 
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WI LINGBOROUCH is a large populous market- town 
on the eaſtern banks of the Nen. It ſuffered much by 
the incurſions of the Danes, but king John, at the re- 
| queſt of the monks of Croyland, to whom the mano 
| belonged, granted it a market. In the year 1738 a fire 
broke out in the town, which conſumed about eight 
hundred houſes. It is now, however, in good condition, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade in corn and lace. Ir; 
mineral waters were formerly much reſorted to. It has 
a handſome church and a free-ſchool. | 
DavxxrRv, or DainTzxy, a conſiderable market. 
town, formerly containing a monaſtery of the Auguſtine, 
Through it alſo ran the Watling-ſtreet of the Romans; 
and on a hill near it are the remains of a camp, which was 
firſt occupied by that people, and after them by the 
| Saxons, or, as is generally ſuppoſed, by the Danes 
Near the town, coins and other antiquities have been 
found. The government of this place is yeſted in x 
mayor, aldermen, and ſteward, with twelve freemen, 
Its principal denendance is upon travellers to and from the 
north-weſt counties, for whoſe accommodation it has 
ſeveral good inns. | 

THroresTON, generally pronounced TRHRAPSTOox, is 
ſeated on the Nen, over which there is a handſorne ſtone 
bridge, in the road to Kettering. It ſtands in a pleaſant 
vale, and the river is made navigable to it, in po x uence 
of an act of parliament. Boats came up to it for the 
firſt time in 17 37. | | 


— 


town, ſeated on the Watling- ſtreet of the Romans, and 


ſuppoſed, by Camden, to be the Tripontium of Anto- 
ninus, there being now three bridges over the little river 
on which it ſtands. In 917 the Danes beſieged this 
place in vain, after which it was ſurrounded with a ſtone 
wall by Edward the Elder. At preſent it conſiſts 
one long ſtreet, and the inhabitants . employ themlſelve 
in manufacturing filk and lace. Numbers of Roma 
_ and other antiquities have been dug up at this 
place. 2725. 
KeTTERING is a handſome town, ſtanding on a riſing 
ground, not far from a ſmall river which runs into the 
Nen. The buſineſs carried on here in tammies, ſhal- 
loons, and other woollen manufactures, is very conſider- 
able. It has a church, a county-hall, an hoſpital, and 4 
charity-ſchool. The juſtices of the ſofnetime 


s. 


for the county. © N 
RockinGHam is remarkable for having given the 
title of earl and marquis to the family of Watſon Went 


worth. By the death of the late worthy marquis, that 
title became extinct. Here was formerly a caſtle upon i 
hill, furrounded by a foreſt of great extent; but it 1s nov 
interſperſed with towns, fields, and lawns. This town 
is ſeated on the river Welland. | 52 
. RoTHwsL is a tolerably good town, noted for 
orſe-fair. It has a market- place, embelliſhed with tie 
arms of moſt of the gentlemen of the county. 

At Charlton, in this county, there is a camp, with 1 
double fortification, called Ramſborough. Green's 
Norton, near Lacy-foreſt, was anciently held in capite of 
the king, for the ſervice of lifting up the right hand 
towards the king yearly on Chriſtmas-day, in what plac 
ſoever he then happened to be. Several ancient fornifics 
cations have been obſerved upon the river Nen, 28 4 
Cheſter, Mill-Cotton, and Clifford-hill; and Roma 
coins, urns, &c. have been found there. Roman mil. 
tary works are alſo to be ſeen at Gildſborough, ne 
Daintrey. More eaſtward, upon the Nen, ſtand 
Weden- on- the- Street, once the royal ſeat of Wolpben 
king of the Mercians. Naſeby, about eleven miles from 
Northampton, is noted for the bloody battle, fouglt 
June 14, 1645, between Charles I. the parliament 
At Oxenden, near Ketterin 
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TowcEsTER, or ToRCESTER, is a large populou MW 


meet at this place, the county-hall being a ſeſſions-houk 
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a county 
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dered ſtill more beautiful by the numerous flocks and 


Who, after travelling over England, and preaching 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE: 


THE county of Huntingdon is bounded on the ſouth 
by Bedfordſhire, on the welt and north by Northamp- 
onſhire, and on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire. It does 

ot exceed twenty-five miles in length, twenty in breadth, 
ind ſeventy in circumference. It 1s divided into four 

undreds, and contains ſix market-towns, and ſeventy- 
ine pariſhes. This county, Cambridgeſhire, and the 
Ne of Ely, have but one ſheriff, who is choſen out of 
nem in rotation. It is a part of the dioceſe of Lincoln. 

n the higher grounds, the air is very good, but among 

e fens and meers, unwholeſome, eſpecially to ſtrangers. 
The ſoil is rich, and produces corn and graſs abundantly ; 
the hilly parts afford a ſufficient paſture for ſheep. Herds 
of cattle are kept in the fens, which alſo produce plenty 
of fiſh, water-fowl, and turf for fuel. Great 3 
of willow grow in the fenny- ground. Hence the coun- 
ty is ſometimes jocularly called Willowſhire. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Ouſe and Nen. There are ſeveral 
meers, or lakes, which yield abundance of fiſh, but are 
much agitated even in calm weather; which agitation 1s 
ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by ſubterraneous winds. Hun- 
tingdonſhire ſends four members to parliament, two for 
the county, and twa for the town of Huntingdon. 
Hun rixO DON, called Hunter's-Down by the Saxons, 
is the principal town of the county. It ſeems to have 
had its name from its being appropriated to hunting, 
being formerly almoſt one entire foreſt, till disforeſted by 
Henry II. and III. and Edward I. It is ſeated upon 
an eaſy aſcent on the north ſide of the Ouſe, which is 
navigable as high as Bedford by barges; over which it 
has a very ome bridge of one, communicating 
with a beautiful long cauſeway of the ſame materials. 
Formerly this town was much more conſiderable than 
it is at preſent, it having once had fifteen churches, which 
are reduced to two, an abbey founded by the empreſs 
Maud, and a caſtle ; the latter of which was demoliſhed 
by Henry II. It was made a free borough by king 
John; though it is not now governed by the charter 
which he ted, but by a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
and burgeſſes. Huntingdon conſiſts principally of one 
long well-built ſtreet, in which ſtands the market-place. 
Here the aſſizes for the county are held, and here is alſo 
gaol, and a free grammar-ſchool. The town 

with beautiful rich meadows, which are ren- 


herds which feed on them. Huntingdon gave birth to 
Oliver Cromwell, and formerly gave title of earl to ſe- 
veral princes, of Scotland; at preſent it gives the ſame 
title to the family of Haſtings, who have enjoyed it ever 
fince the reign of Henry VIII. | 
GoDMANCHESTER, anciently called Gormanchefler, 


| Gorman the dane having obtained theſe parts from king 


Alfred, in a treaty of peace concluded between them, con- 
fiſts principally of wealthy huſbandmen ; who by their 
tenure are obli 
whenever he yiſits that part of the country. Upon theſe 
occaſions they. always make a fine appearance, accom: 
panied with eee cars and ruſtic trophies. V 
James I. paſſed near Godmancheſter, in his road to Lon- 
don, the farmers met him with ſeventy ploughs and 
teams, with which he was ſo well proce that he incor- 
Porated them by the name of two bailiffs, twelve aſſiſt- 
ants, and the commonalty of the borough of Godman- 
Some ge pc „ $6 ſee in the time of 
the Saxons, and had a caſtle built by Gorman. Many 
Roman coins have been dug up in this town. 
Sr. Nxor's, or ST. Nzad's, ſo ER from = 40 | 
ws, a man of learning and exemplary piety, a 
monaſtery dedicated to him, richly endowed, which was 
ed by the Danes, It is a large town, ſeated on. 
the river Ouſe, over which it has a handſome ſtone 
bridge. It has a large church, with an exceeding fine 
_ and a charity-ſchool. It gives the title of baron 
to earl of Sandwich. * * 4 
Sr. Ives is an ancient, and beautiful town, ſitua- 
ted on the river Ouſe, over Which it has a fine ſtone 
bridge. It derives its name from Ivo, a Perſian hart 


- which ſtone coffins have been dug up. 


&c. 


When 


alſo ſaffron and hemp, and 


| over the Cam, is the county town, and lies in 
eaſant and fruitful plain on that river, by which it is - 


[ 


goſpel with great zeal, about the year 600, is ſaid to have 
died and been 'interred here ; but. his body was after- 
wards removed to Ramſey-abbey. This town was un 


fortunately deſtroyed by fire ſome years ago, ſince which 


it has never quite recovered its priſtine - beauty. It had 
formerly a monaſtery; or rather cell, belonging to the 
abbey of Ramſey. | i 
KIMBOE TON, called by the Romans Kinnibantum, is 
a neat town, ſeated in a bottom in the weſt part of the 
county. . A noble ſeat is erected here upon the founda- 
tion of the ancient caſtle, by the Montagues, now dukes 
of Mancheſter, to whom the town gives the title of ba- 
ron. Queen Catharine, after her divorce from H 
VIII. reſided ſome time at Kimbolton-caſtle. 5 
"RAMSEY is ſituated in the fens, in a foil proper for 
both tillage and paſture, and is near the meers of Ram- 
ſey and Whittleſey; which, with the rivers that water itz 
afford excellent fin. Wild-fowl are alſo in great plenty. 
Ramſey is ſuppoſed to have been a corruption of Rams- 
iſle, as it is ſeparated from the land on all ſides, by lakes 
and fens, except where it is joined to it by a long cauſe- 


way. Here was once a famous monaſtery, dedicated to 


St. Dunſtan, whoſe abbot was mitred, and fat in parlia- 
ment: it was founded by Olwyn, couſin to king Edgar, 
and was one of the beſt endowed in England, whence it 
was called Rarnley the rich; but of this abbey, only the 
gate-houſe, and one or two monuments now remain. A 
great quantity of Roman coins were found in 1720; in 
77. 31 a conſiderable part of the town was deſtroyed by 


YEXLEY is a ſmall town ſituated among the fens. It 
has a church, with a lofty ſteeple, but its market is al- 
moſt diſuſed. There is another Yexley upon -W hittle- 
ſey-meer. fy | CRE 2 e 

Whittleſey-meer,, in this county, is a lake extending 
ſix miles in length and three in breadth, and is well 
ſtored with fiſh, but is often agitated when no wind is 
ſtirring. From Darnford, a Roman way runs dire&ly 
to Huntingdon, which the Saxons called Ermin-ſtreet. 
Above Stilton it appears with a bank, and runs through 
the middle of a ſquare fort, defended on the north fide 
with walls, on the reſt with ramparts of earth; near 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. . 

THIS is one of the four counties inhabited by tie 
Iceni, or Ikeni, to which the preſent names of ſome of 
the towns bear ſome analogy, as Ikenſworth, Ikenthorp, 
But the conſular way, called the Ikenild- ſtreet, 
that is, the ſtreet of the Ikeni, is evidently derived from 
the Roman name of theſe places. It is bounded on the 
eaſt by Norfolk, on the ſouth by Eſſex and Hertford- 
ſhire, on the weſt by Bedfordſhire and Huntingdonſhire, 
and on the north by Lincolnſhire, It is about forty 


miles in length, twenty-five in breadth;-and one hundred 
to attend the king with their pans er | 


in circu ce; containing ſeventeen: hun- 
dreds, one hundred and ſixty- three / pariſhes, and eight 
market 22 .C 0g - ire, towards the north, ex- 
tends itſelf pretty near ea, where it is very-marſhy, 
and ſubject to inundations from che Ouſe and other i- 


vers; but, on the other hand, contains excellent paſtu- 


rage, and abounds with fiſn and wild-fowl. | The other 
parts of this county are full of corn andimeadow ground. 
Of corn, it produces great " Pleney, eſpecially barley ; 
s' rich-paſtures.:// This 
county is famous for its plenty of eels; hare-hunti 
and for horſe-racing near New- market. It lies in the 


dioceſe of Ely. The principal rivers are the Quſe, which - 


divides the county into two parts, and is navigable from 
Cambridge to Lynn in Norfolk; the Cam, the Wel- 


— 


* 


- 


land, the Glene, the Witham, and that called Peter- 


borough river, which is navigable to that city from Wiſs 
bich. Cambridgeſhire ſends fix members to parliament; 


the town of C . TLS 710-GNLE 
r Cantabrigia, 
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hall, founded by William Bateman, in 1350.—6. 


HIS TOR Y 


tom but dy no means handſome ; it has fourteen pa- 
riſh-churches, twelve colleges, and four halls. Beyond 
the bridge are the ruins of « caſtle, erected by William 
ueror, which was once a ſtately building. The 
gate-houſe is ſtill ſtanding, and ſerves for the county 
L The town is very ancient, having been mentioned 
earlieſt hiſtorians. It ſuffered much during the 
wars with the Danes. In William Rufus's _ it by 
ite deſtro R de Montgomery; but Henry I. 
—ͤ— e ſtowed many privi- 
nit. It was often plundered in the barons wars 
by the rebels from the iſle of Ely, till Henry III. ſecured 
it by a deep ditch on the eaſt- ſide, ſtill called the king's 
Sick, The rebels Wat Tyler and Jack Straw burnt the 
univerſity records in the reign of Richard II. The Jews 
ſettled in this town ſoon aſter the Norman conqueſt, where 
they remained for ſeveral generations; they inhabited 
that 
of Chinbeklge is low, which renders it ſomewhat dirty. 
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The glory of Cambridge, however, is its univerſity, 


which is ſaid to owe its riſe to a Spaniard, who is fabled 
to have founded it three hundred and ſeventy-five years 
before Chriſt, but received ſeveral checks and interrup- 
tions by the exactions of the townſmen; no public provi- 
fion having been then made for the accommodation and 
maintenance of the ſcholars. To remedy theſe inconve- 
niencies, a college was built by Hugh Balſham, biſhop 
of Ely, in 1284, called Peterhouſe, which gave birth to 
the preſent flouriſhing. univerſity. Its colleges and halls 
are the following, viz: 1. Peterhouſe-college, already 
mentioned, founded by Hugh Balſham, in 1284.—2. 
Clare-hall, founded by Richard Badew, in 1340.— 
3. Pembroke: hall, founded by the counteſs of Pembroke, 
in 1347.—4. Corpus-Chriſti, in 1347.—5. T _ 

on- 


vel and Caĩus- college, founded by Edmund de Gonvel 


|. -and John Caius, in 1348.—7. King's-college, founded 


by Henry VI. in 1441.—8. Queen's-college, founded 
by Margaret of Anjou, in 1448.—9. Catharine-hall, 
founded by Richard Woodlarke, in 147 5.— 10. Jeſus'- 
college, founded by John Alcocke, L. L. D. 1497.— 
11. Chriſt's- c 12. St. John's- college, founded 
by Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, mother to 
Henry VII. the former in 1505, the latter in 1524.,— 


13. Magdalen-college, founded: by Thomas Studley, in 


3 chancellor by the whole body of the univerſity, out of 


4 
-- 


* 
7 
- 


- 


1542.—14. Trinity-college, founded by Henry VIII. in 
1546.—1 5. Emanuel-college, - founded by fir Walter 
Mildmay, in 1584.—and 16, Sidney Suſſex-college, 
founded by Frances Sidney, counteſs of Suſſex, in 1598. 
To theſe ſixteen colleges and halls are annexed as many 
maſterſhips, | four hundred and fix fellowſhips, fix hun- 
dred+ and -ſixty-two ſcholarſhips, and two hundred and 
thirty-ſix exhibitions. Corpus-Chriſti-college contains a 
valuable treaſure in manuſcripts of Homer, Pindar, and 
other ancient writers.” King's-college is a grand build- 
ing, with a curious chapel of gothic architecture. * 

f which is alſo the largeſt and moſt ſplend, 


— likewiſe a moſt valuable library; ſtanding in a build- 


ing ſuitable to ĩts merits, and is open 
univerſity emoys great 

the chancellor, who-is: 2 1 
tinuęs in his office during the facit conſent o ſenate 
uf Cambridge. A peer of the firſt rank or conſequence 
i uſually elected into this office, who appoints: a con- 
miſfary under lum to act as judge over the ſtudents. 


The high-ſteward: is choſen by the ſenate; the vice- 


every day. The 
eges, and is governed by 


two named by the heads of the colleges: two proctors are 
choſen every year, and there are two taxers, who, with 
che proctors, reg the weights and meaſures. The 
ſenate houſe, which ſtands in the middle of the town, is 
a ne and beautiful edifice. Near it are the ſchools, the 
vice chancellor s court, and the muſeum, in which are 
kept Dr. Woodward's curioſities. Over theſe ſchools are 
the uniyerſity Jibrary, which received a conſiderable aug- 
mentation in chat of Dr. Moor, biſhop: of Ely, which 
contained 30 cοο volumes, 2 5 wy — 3 
houſand gaineas by (George I. who preſented it to the 
univerſity ; — 44 ſenate, in return, honoured their 


\\ 


rt which is now called the Jewry. The ſituation 


prince of Wales takes the title of 


oſen every three years, or con- 


ve E 0E. 


worſhip, but public ſermons are preached at St. Mary; 
church. The chapel of King's-college, already men. 
tioned, is, for its contrivance and extent, fine carye/ 
work in wood and ſtone, and painted windows, hard!y t, 
be equalled in the world; it has not a pillar to ſuppay; 
it. Trinity-college and library is wonderful, both for 
the deſign and execution. The privilege of ſending 
members to parliament was firſt granted to the univerſi 
by James I. The town is governed by a mayor, hich 
ſteward, recorder, thirteen aldermen, twenty-four com. 
mon- council men, a town clerk, &c. When the mayor 
enters on his office, he takes an oath to maintain the pri. 
vileges of the univerfity. The conduit, which owes its 
foundation to a common carrier, is handſome ; and it; 
town-houſe and ſhire-hall, are alſo worthy of notice. 
ELy, or the Iſle of Ely, is ſo called from its being 
ſurrounded with the Ouſe, and other ſtreams. The city 
of Ely ſtands on an eminence, in the midſt of a large 
plain, fo remarkably fertile that a conſiderable part of i 
is laid out in garden grounds, and ſupplies the neigh- 
bouring country with its produce. It is a biſhop's fe, 
but ſends no members to parliament. Its greateſt orna- 
ment is the cathedral, and biſhop's palace, both very 
handſome ſtructures. Here is a free-ſchool, and two 
charity-ſchools ; and its church, in the times of the iſ 
Saxons, is ſaid to have been a monaſtery. Hemy], 
made this an epiſcopal fee; and the civil government, 
both of the city and iſle, belongs to the biſhop, who ap- 
points a judge to hear and determine all cauſes within 
thoſe limits. It is pretty large, but not populous, on ac- 
count of its fenny ſituation, and unwholeſome air. The 
. name of the town 1s either derived from the eels, which 
are very plentiful, or fram the willows, which are equally 
abundant, and whjch in Saxon are called Helyz. The 
marquis from the iſle 


of Ely. | | 
Wissich, or WrsSBEACH, is a handſome, well-built 
town, in the northern extremity of the ifle of Ely. It 
had formerly a caſtle, built by William the Conqueror; 
but that of brick, the ruins of which are ſtill viſible, was 
built by cardinal Moreton, biſhop of Ely. In 1236, it 
ſuffered much by an inundation of the ſea ;. but it is now 
a place of conſiderable trade, ſending vaſt quantities of 
oats, oil, and butter, to London, and bringing back a 
variety of commodities, with which it ſupplies the neigh- 
bouring country. All this buſineſs is produced by the 
conveniency of water- carriage. 1 
| NEwMARKET is a handſome town, ſituated in a good 
air, near a ſpacious heath. It conſiſts of two pariſhes, 
one of which is in Suffolk, and the other in Cambridge- 
ſhire ; but the market- place, and the whole ſtreet, of 
which it principally conſiſts, is in Suffolk. Though it 
is a great thoroughfare, and has ſeveral inns, its principal 
dependance is upon the races, which are the moſt cele- 
brated of any in England. The courſe on the heath is an 
excellent one. Charles II. uſed to be preſent at the races, 
and had a houſe built for his reſidence during the conti- 
nuance of them. This town is not ſo modern as its title 
imports, for, in the time of Edward III. it gave name to 
Thomas of Newmarket, biſhop of Carliſſe. It was 
burnt in 1683, but, by the, produce of a brief, was after- 
wards rebuilt. | | HIRE EIT 2 
Trornty-Arpey,: ſo called from a famous abbey 
which formerly ſtood among the buſhes and thorns, is 
ſituated among the fens to the north-weſt. It anciently 
contained a monaſtery of Anchorites, which being de- 
' ſtroyed by the Danes, another was erected in its ſtead. 
From this abbey; the place is ſaid to have barne the name 
of Ankeridge. Ne 2.4 4 T0875 
SOHAM is but an inconſiderable place, though it was 
once the ſee of the biſhop. of the Eaſt Angles: The ruins 
of a church, which was burnt by the Danes, are ſtill to 


be ſeen. A 0177 
Rzacnrs/ is a ſmall place in the hundred of Stane- 
A. ditch and rampart begins here, and runs over New- 
market-heath, called by the common-people the Devil's- 
been the boundary of the 


dyke ; it i 
ugh which ran a military 
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ries; og to haye 
kingdom of: the Eaſt Angles, 
LI rox is a ſmall place; 
way, A coal-mine has been lately nne. > 
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Caxron has a Roman way through it. This place 
ve birth to Matthew Paris, the hiſtorian; and William, 
named De Caxton, came from hence, the firſt who 
ought the art of printing into England. ; ö 

On the top of . 0 yo game near Cambridge, is 
intrenchment, fortified with a three-fold rampart, of 
circular form, and about forty paces in diameter. At 
rompington, near the Cam, is a place called Damhill, 
chere Roman urns, 2 and other antiquities, to- 
other with human bones, have been dug up. Stur- 
pridge- fair, kept by a ſmall brook called the Sture, near 
Cambridge, was, at one time, reckoned the greateſt fair 
in Europe, and is ſtill very conſiderable. Vaſt quantities 
of wool and woollen- manufactures are ſold here. The 
dealers in hops, an article of much traffic in this fair, 
occupy a particular part of the field, as the clothiers 
and dealers in wool do others. There is even a ſtreet of 
bpoochs, called Cheapſide, in which are handſome 


taverns, eating-houſes, &c. A court of juſtice is kept 
in the fair by the magiſtrates of Cambridge, who proceed 
in a ſummary way, and probably prevent much diſorder 
and confuſion. In 1694, at Sutton, near Ely, ſeveral 
{mall coins, three ſilver plates, and four rings, were 
turned up by a plough. , 


N ORF OI. K. 


THIS is a county of large extent, and derives its 
name from its northern ſituation with reſpect to Suffolk; 
it is bounded on the north and eaſt by the German ocean; 
on the ſouth by Suffolk; and by the waſhes and fens of 
Lincolnſhire and the iſle of Ely on the weſt. It is fifty- 
ſeven miles in length, thirty-five in breadth, and one 
hundred and forty in circumference. It contains one 


eleven villages. The air differs in different parts of the 
county as well as the ſoil ; eſpecially on the ſea-coaſt, 
where it is foggy and unwholeſome. The county is ge- 
nerally champaign, except in ſome places, where gentle 
hills appear. The marſh-lands produce rich paſture for 
cattle ; the clay grounds yield barley, rye, and peas; and 
on the ſandy heaths are fed vaſt flocks of ſheep. Rab- 
bits, of a ſilver grey colour, are alſo numerous. Immenſe 
quantities of hs Pare and herrings are taken upon the 
coaſts of this county ; the former in the Spring, and the 
latter in September. Its commodities are corn, wool, 
honey, and ſaffron ; and its manufactures, worſted ſtock- 


ings and Norwich ſtuffs. | This county has ſeveral good 


harbours, and, in general, is well. inhabited. Ir 1s 
watered and ſupplied with fiſh by the rivers Yare, Thyrn, 
Waveney, the Greater and Leſſer Ouſe, and the Bure, 
beſides rivulets and brooks. The Ouſe is ſubject to 
great inundations at the equinoxes, eſpecially that which 
is autumnal, being forced back by the ſea, which ad- 
vances with great fury. Norfolk gives title of duke to 
the elder branch of the family of Howard, who is pre- 
mier duke of England, and hereditary earl marſhal. The 
preſent 1 of that Dignity 8 the 
errors. I, enjo | of peerage ; 
ſuch as 1 — * in the Houſe of Lords, &c. 
which his anceſtors have been long deprived of. Thus 
members to parliament ; two for the county, two for the 
city of Norwich, and two for each of the 


Noxwics a large, handſome, populous city, is the 
capital of the county, and the center of 1 com- 
merce and manufactures; it lies at the conflux of the 
Winſder and Yare; and, excluſive of its biſhop's ſee, 
is a county of itſelf. / It ſtands upon more ground 
any city in England, 
2 half in length | 
and a mile and a quarter from Biſho 
net's. There are thirty - four 


to St. Ben- 
in this city, ex- 


None ; the 


ire ſteeple of which, being one 


* 


— 5 
exhibiting wares of every kind, as well as coffee-houſes, 


city, thirty-two market- towns, and ſeven hundred and 


county. lies in the dioceſe of Norwich, and ſends twelye 


e 
Lynn-Regs, Great Yarmouth, Thetford, and Caſtle- 


eing rather more than a mile and 
from Comsfaxd-Gate to Magdalen-Gate; 


ar er en 


— 
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and by her appointed as a ſettlement for part 


0 
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cluſive of the cathedral, which is a venerable gothic | 
free-ſtone building, of excellent workmanſhip, founded | 
in the year 1096, by biſhop. Herbert, who laid the firlt | 

13 8 NE 


name from at the mouth of the Fare, which. 
waſhes the erhape in 


44 
five yards and two feet from the pinnacle to the pavement 
of the choir, is the higheſt in England, except Saliſpury. 
The roof 1s adorned with hiſtorical paſſages of Scri 


ture, preſſed in little lineages; and well carved: The 
4 length of the whole building, from the weſt door to the 
entrance of the chapel of St. Mary the Great, which 


ſtood at the eaſt end, but is now in ruins, is four hundred 
feet; and the extent of the eroſs ailes, from north to 
ſouth, one hundred and eighty feet: Hefe are alſo ſeveral 
meeting-houſes; and an hoſpital for near one hundred 
poor men and women. It owes its celebrated manufac- 
tures of ſtuffs to the Flemings; who fled hither from the 
oppreſſion and perſecution of the Spaniards. Some of 
the churches and ather erections are principally of flint, 
hewn into a ſmooth and even ſurface; the moſt curious 
of this kind is the north wall of an old building called 
Bridewell. Norwich is ſuppoſed to have been built by q 
the Saxons, out of the ruins of the Venta Icenorum. It 
was miſerably harraſſed in the reign of Henry II. by 
Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk ; and in that of Edward I- 
it, was walled round by the citizens, who preſented a 
petition to parliament for liberty to do it.+ In the daysof 
Edward VI. it was reduced to a ruinous condition by 
Ket's rebellion, 'but was rebuilt under queen Elizabeth; 
of the 
Walloons, who had fled to England from the. duke of 
Alva's perſecutions. Leading to the city are twelve 
gates; and its houſes are eſtimated at eight thouſand, 
The caſtle was formerly defended by three ditches, 
over which there were as many bridges, one of which is 
now ſtanding, and conſiſts of only a ſingle large arch, of 
forty- one feet diameter. This caſtle ſerves for the county 
gaol. The other particulars in this city worthy of notice 
are, the guildhall ; the ſhire-houſe; where the aſſizes are 
held; the biſhop's-palace ; the town-hall ; a lofty mar- 
ket- croſs, built after the manner of a piazza; the king's 
ſchool, founded by Edward VI. the duke of Norfolk's 
houſe, one of the largeſt in England ; and the theatre, 
built after the model of that in Drury-lane. The plague 
has ſeveral times made dreadful havock here ; icularly 
in the year 1348, when near fiſty- eight tho perſons 
were carried off by it. In 1507 the city was almoſt con- 
ſumed by fire, as it had been ſeveral times before. What 
ſubjected it to the laſt of theſe calamities - was, that 
ſeveral of its houſes were thatched, and even ſome of its 
churches have ftill no better covering. To prevent ſuch 
melancholy accidents for the future, an order was made 
that all future buildings ſhould be tiled. . Here are four 
hoſpitals, and twelve charity-ſchools. In 1696 it con- 
tained a mint; and, in 1444, the jews crucified a child 
here, in deriſion of Our Saviour's paſſion. From the 


number &f inhabitants who periſhed in the of 
1438, it ident that it muſt have been abundantly 
more populous than it is at It is now ſuppoſed 


preſent. 
to contain fifty thouſand inhabitants, though the city is 
interſperſed with gardens, orchards, and trees. The go» _ 
vernment of this place'has gone through various alterg- 
tions, but it is now under the direction of a mayor, two 
ſherifts, a recorder, a ſteward, a town clerk, twenty-four 
aldermen, fixty common-conncil-men, a. fword-bearer; 


&c. In 1583, the citizens, by the hel of on Jeng | 
the 


conveyed water through. pipes to the. hig 


city, which, is pleaſantly ſituated along the ſide of a ill. 
| Ti; trade * 


derable; and all the country round are buſiec in the 


worſted fabrications, in which they not only confume e 


wool of their own country, in ſpinning, weaving, Ne. 
but uſe many thouſand packs of yarn which they receive. 


from other parts of England. It this city, and its envis x 
rons, it is ſuppoſed there ate not leſs than one me 
and twenty thouſand people employed in the ſilł And 


woollen manufactures, The . crapes of this place are | 


reckoned the beſt in England. 
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fula formed by the ſea and the harbour; It derives ie 
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_ HIS TOA T 
appearance. from the river ; which at the fort, about a 
mile below the quay, diſembogues itſelf into the German 
ocean. The town contains about fifteen - ay” _ 
bitants,- makes a very good appearance from , 

18 ly built; the ſtreets are ſtraight and parallel to 
each other, extending from north to fouth, -and the lanes 
er alleys, which the inhabitants call rows, interſecting 

© them in direct lines from eaſt to weſt. The principal 
church was built in the reign of Henry I. by Herbert 


Loſing, the firſt biſhop of Norwich, and is ſpacious, 


though not very handſome. Its lofty ſpire, which ap- 


pears crooked in all directions, ſerves for a good ſea- 
mark. Here is alſo a beautiful chapel, dedicated to St. 


George, built about years ago. The ſituation of 
this — is very — 5 for trade, the Lare being 
navigable from hence to Norwich, which is thirty-two 
miles, for keels of forty-tons burthen: There is alſo a 
navigation by the Waveney to Bungay, the ſouth parts of 
Norfolk, and the north of Suffolk. At the latter end 
of May the mackarel viſit the Yarmouth coaſt, where 
they continue about ſix weeks, during which time pro- 
digious quantities are catched, and ſent 
the n and Norwich markets; no leſs a number 
than 
time, and fold at about a penny a-piece in a few hours, 
to the great relief of the poor inhabitants, and the ad- 
vantage of the merchant. The fiſhing- fair, or the ſeaſon 
for catching herrings, begins at Michaelmas, and conti- 
nues all the month of October, when every veſſel that 
comes to be employed by the merchants, from any part 
of d, is allowed to catch, bring in, and fell their 


fiſh,” free'of all duty or toll. A great number of veſſeis 


are employed in this , and the exportation is fifty 
thouſand barrels, which ſome magnify to ſeventy thou- 
fand laſts, containing no lefs than forty millions of her- 
rings, which are generally taken and cured here in one year. 
Theie herrings are, for the moſt part, * ves by the 


merchants of Yarmouth, or thoſe of London, to Italy, 


Spain, and Portugal. The market-place is the fineſt, 
and perhaps beſt furniſhed, -of any in England. Over 
the river is a draw-bridge. The town-hall and cuſtom- 
houſe are very handſome buildings. In has a fine hoſ- 
pital and two charity-ſchools. In the neighbourhood of 
this town are banks' of ſand, which are ſhifigd by the 
wind, and on which ſhips are often caſt away. The 
' coalt is extremely fatal and dangerous to ſeamen ; and ſo 
many ſhips have been wrecked upon it, notwithſtanding 
there are many light-houſes and beacons, that all the 
ſheds,” out-houfes, - pales, &c. are made of wrecks. In 
1696, two hundred fail of colliers, and other ſhips, not 
being able to weather Winterton- neſs, and running away 
- for Ty , miſſed" their road in the dark, and 


principally to 
thirty thouſand have been fent to Norwich at one | 
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boſſed and enamelled cup and cover, weighing ſeveny, 
| three ounces, and holding a full pint, which is well pr. 
| ſerved, and upon all public occafions uſed with ſon, 
uncommon ceremonies, at drinking the health of the 


| 
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king or queen. It is alſo ſaid he gave them a lar 
ſword from his ſide, which is carried the mayer, 
but Camden ſuppoſes it was the gift of Henry VIII 
Here is a neat and convenient theatre, neither pro- 
fuſely ornamented, nor diſguſtingly plain. For the de. 
tence of the town and harbour, there is a platform at the 
north end, mounting twelve guns. The river here i; 
very broad, and the tide riſes twenty feet perpendiculat. 
It has two churches, a very large chapel, two diſſenting 
meeting houſes, a work-houſe, ſeveral hoſpitals and 
alms-houſes, a free-ſchool, a good cuſtom-houſe, quay, 
and warehouſes, beſides a handſome town-houſe, calle 
T rinity-hall, and a handſome exchange, the latter 9 
which was built at the expence of fir John Turner. Tt; 
ſtreets are watered by three or four rivulets, over which 
there are ſeveral bridges. In this town there have been 
ſeveral priories and religious houſes, -which are now de- 
moliſhed, except a hexagon ſteeple of the grey friars, 
ſtill remaining. The trade of the town is very conſider- 
able, eſpecially in coals and wine, with which ſevetal of 
the neighbouring counties are ſupplied, by means of the 
river Ouſe, which brings back vaſt quantities of corn 
for exportation. This town is ſaid to have had fiſteen 
charters: it is now governed by a mayor, a recorder, a 
high- ſteward, under-ſteward, twelve aldermen, and 
eighteen common: council- men. It gives title of baron 
to the marquis Townſhend. | 
T'neTFORD, which took its name from its ſituation on 
a ſmall river called the Thet, is an ancient town divided 
by the Little-Ouſe, which alſo divides the counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, and ſtands in a pleaſant open 
country. In 672 the archbiſhop of Canterbury held 2 
ſynod here. The Saxon kings made it the metropolis of 
the Eaſt-Angles, but it was three times ruined by the 
Danes. The chief magiſtrate found here at the con- 
queſt was a conſul ; but in the reign of Henry VIII. it 
was a place of ſuch conſequence as to be made a ſuf- 
fragan ſee to Norwich, though it continued ſo only 
during that reign. It had formerly a mint, and was in- 
corporated by queen Elizabeth, with a mayor, recorder, 
ten aldermen, twenty common-council-men, a town- 
clerk, - ſword-bearer, &c. It is a pretty large town, 
though not ſo populous as it was in the time of Ed- 
ward III. when it had twenty churches, ſix hoſpitals, 
and eight monaſteries. Only three churches are now 
remaining; one on the Suffolk, and two on the Norfolk 
fide of the town. In the reign of James I. an hoſpital 
and a grammar-ſ{chool were founded by fir Richard Tul- 
marſton ; and fir John Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate to 
Charles II, built a council-houſe here, and gave the cor- 
poration. a ſword and a mace. This town has alſo a 
common gaol, a bridewell, and a workhouſe. This 
place has been honoured with the preſence -of many of 
our ſovereigns, particulary Henry I. and II. queen Eli- 
zabeth, and James I. made it one of their hunting ſeats, 
and had a palace, which is ſtill called the king's-houſe. 
The Lent aſſizes are uſually held at this town. Its prin- 
cipal manufacture is woollen cloth, - 
-, CasTLE-RisinG, fo called from a caſtle and its ſitua- 
tion on a hill, was anciently a place of ſome confidera- 
tion, and had a harbour, which is now choaked up with 
ſands. It was famous alſo for its markets and fairs, but 
theſe, likewiſe, are now no more; and the town itſelf is 
ſo dwindled as to have but few inhabitants; yet it is 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. Here was for- 
merly/ a caſtle, fortified with a vaſt circular diteh; and 
1 is a chace, with the privileges of 4 
| foreſt belonging to it; an hoſpital, founded by Henry 
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periſhed,” with all on board, to the number of about one 
town is governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, aldermen, 
and eommon- council; and alſo, by a charter of 
fings, baked in twenty-four -paſties, every year to the 
ſheriff of Norwich, by whom they are to be dehvered to 

who is to convey them to the king. | 
Luxx, or Lynn-Rects, alſo when the 
biſhop of Norwich was lord of the place, known by the 
55 wealthy, lous town, ſeated at the mouth of the 
mu In the time of Henry VIII. it took the 
y very ſtrong, as appears by the remains 
of che old fortificatio ns. It has a good harbour, though 
which lie in the way; but the ſhoals have all buoys. The 
marketplace" is a ſpacious area of three "acres, having, 
cis of free: ſtone, of modern achitecture, adorned 
by' ſpricen pillars of the Tonic 
©  burchers Thambles, in two divifions. King John, after 
3 lien che revolted barons" of Norfolk, aflembled his 


_ thouſand perſons. By charter from Henry III. this 
Henry III. che town is obliged to ſend an hundred her- 
the lord of the manor of Eaſt- Carleton, in this county, 

ts, formerly 

nume of Lyn Epiſcopi, or Biſhop's-Lym, a handſome, 

=. — 1 Lynn-Regis, to diſtinguiſh it from Old Lynn. 

2 * Was former | 1 
of difficult acceſs, on account of the flats and ſhoals 
on an aſcent of four ſteps, à very handſome market- 

din On each fide ſtand, in a ſemicircular form, the 
Dien a this ten in 121 5, and, 
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Howard; and an alms-houſe by the duke of Norfolk, to 
| whom it now gives the title o baron 
' \CroMaR is a market-town, lying on the ſea, famous 
lobſters taken near it, and is principally in- 


rly to have contained two churches, one of 
which,” together with a paſt of the town, has been car- 
ried-away the W 455 5 i 55 + i * ; $62. 141 n 
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: bourhood, and was once famous throughout Eng- 

ſome land for the ſhrine of the Virgin Mary, called our Lady 
f the of Walfingham. Towards the coaſt are caſt up little 
larg hills, which doubtleſs were the burying places of the 
or; Danes and Saxons. It gives the title of baron to the 
VIII, family of De Grey, created by George III. | 

Pro- AlrshAM is a pretty large place, and noted for knit- 
de. ters. A court for the duchy of Lancaſter is held here. 
it the WyMONDHAM, or WinDHaM, has many inhabi- 
re WW tants, who are chiefly employed in making wooden ware. 
ular On the ſteeple of this church, which is very high, Ket 
Wing the tanner, a native of the town, was hanged for rebel- 

aud tion, in the reign of Edward VI. by fir William Wind- 
ua, ham, then ſheriff of Norfolk. 

alle NorTa-ELMHAM was once a biſhop's ſee, where 
r of there have been found great quantities of urns. 

It BW BronHorM ſtands upon a hill by the ſea, where there 
hich was forrnerly a monaſtery, and a croſs, held in great ve- 
cen neration by our anceſtors. SEAS | 
de- At Depeham, in this county, is a ſpring, which pe- 
ars, tries wood. Near Tayſborough is a ſquare entrench- 
ler. ment of twenty-four acres, apparently an encampment of 
| of the Romans. At Thurton ſeveral Roman coins of | 
the Tetricus, Quintellus, &c. have been dug up. Caſter is 
Orn the ancient Venta Icenorum, where coins are ſometimes 
den found. Blecking ſtands upon the Thyrn, and was an- 
» 2 ciently the ſeat of the Boleyns, of which family was 
Ind Thomas Boleyn, earl of Wiltſhire ; and Anne Boleyn, 


wife to Henry VIII. was born here. The ſeven Burn- 
hams are ſo many towns of that name in the north-weſt 
corner of the county, which carry on a conſiderable 


on 

ed trade with Holland. At Gimmingham, near Cromar, 
of the tenant pays his rent in labour, and not in money, 
en which was anciently called Soccage. 

R | | 
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SUFFOLK, properly Southfolk, in contradiſtinction 
to Norfolk, is bounded on the weſt by Cambridgeſhire ; 
on the ſouth by Eſſex, from which it is ſeparated by the 
river Stour ; on the eaſt by the German ocean, and on 
the north by Norfolk. It is about forty-four miles in 
length, twenty-five, at a medium, in breadth, and one 
hundred and fifty-fix in -circumference. It contains 
twenty-two hundreds, thirty-two market towns, and five 
hundred and ſeventy-five pariſhes. The air is reckoned 
as wholeſome and pleaſant as any in the kingdom; nor | 


Andy, and free from ſalt-marſhes. The ſandy,parts near 
the ſea, produce rye, peas, and hemp: on the heaths 
are alſo fa large flocks of ſheep. At a greater diſtance | 
from the ſea ſtands High Suffolk, or the Woodlands, | 
which breed excellent cattle.” The ſoil, except to the 
welt, and upon the ſea-coaſt, is very rich, being a com- 
pound of clay and marle. About Bury, and other pacts, 
there is plenty of corn. This country being famous for 
the richneſs of its paſtures, it cannot be otherwiſe for its | 
butter and "cheeſe; eſpecially the former, which is 
extremely fine. The inland parts are well furniſhed with 
, wood for fuel, and thoſe upon the ſea-coaſt with coals : 
from Newcaſtle. The manufactures of this county are 
chiefly woollen and linen. It is well watered by the fol- 
lowing rivers , the Leſſer Ouſe, the Waveney, the Blithe, | 
the Deben, the Orwell or Gipping, and the Stour. It 
gives titte of - earl to a branch of the Howard family, 
and ſends to parliament 'two- members for the county, | 
and two foreach of the following places: Ipſwich, | 
Dunyich, "Prior, Aldborough, Sudbury, Eye, and 
St, Edrund's Bur. o 
IPswicn, is a town of great antiquity, and the capital 
of the oounty of Suffolk. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
rer Gipping, now called the Orwell, over which it has 
2 ſtone bridge, leading to apart called Stoke. Ancientiy 
it had twenty-one churehes, but now only twelve 
remain. It was plundered oy | 
afterwards beſieged by king Stephen. It had charters 
and a mint in the reign of king John, but its laſt | 
charter was from Charles II. by virtue of which it is 


e RE AT BRITA I x. 
Warsincnam has excellent ſaffron growing in its | 


is it otherwiſe upon the ſea-coaſt, which is dry and | po 


the Danes in 991, and | bers 
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a town- clerk two coroners, and twenty-four common 
council. The town enjoys a great many privileges. Its 
manufactures are chiefly woollen and linen cloth, and it 
carries on a good trade by fea, though not by any means 
equal to what it did formerly. It is remarkable, that 
though at ſpring tides, ſhips of five hundred tons come 
up to the town, yet beyond it the river is ſcarce practica- 
ble to the ſmalleſt boats. It was anciently fenced with a 
wall and rampart, the traces of which are ſtill to be 
ſeen. Here were alſo ſeveral religious houſes, one of 
which is converted into a manſion-houſe, and has a park 
and bowling-green belonging to it. Cardinal Wolſey, 
who was a native of this place, began to erect a college 
here, which he did not finiſh. The market-place and 
ſhambles, which were likewiſe the work of that prelate, 
are very ftately. The guild-hall, the council-chamber, 
and the croſs, are alſo worthy of obſervation. Here are 
ſeveral handſome meeting-houſes, two chapels, a ſhire- 
hall for the county ſeſſions, a library, ſeveral hoſpitals, 
a free-ſchool, ſeveral alms-houſes, three charity-ſchools, 
and a convenient quay and cuſtom-houſe : it is ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt advantageouſly ſituated of any ſea-port in 
England, for the Greenland fiſhery; becauſe the ſame wind 
which carries them out of the river, will likewiſe carry 
them to Greenland. Proviſions and houſe-rent are re- 
markably cheap. It gives title of viſcount to the duke 
of Grafton, 

Duxwicn, now a ſmall ſea-port, is very ancient, and 
was a ſtation of the Romans, and after that a biſhop's 
ſee. It had a mint.in the reign of Henry 1I. It was 
formerly a very conſiderable place, and had fifty churches, 
and other religious foundations ;. but thoſe, with other 
public buildings, have been waſhed away by the ſea, ex- 
cept one church only, which ſtill remains. Its preſent 
condition is very mean, as conſiſting only of a fe poor 


JU 


| cottages, the government of which is under two bailiffs, 


and other inferior officers. It has ſent burgeſſes to par- 
liament ever ſince the reign of Edward I. | 
OxrFoRD, at preſent a mean borough, fituate on the 
river Ore, whence. it derives its name, contains an old 
caſtle. It was once a large populous town, and con- 
tained a good harbour, but the retreat of the ſea has long 
rendered it impracticable to ſhips of any conſiderable 
burthen. Not far from it lies the promontory called Or- 
fordneſs, which ſerves as a ſhelter to mariners againſt 
a north-eaſt wind. On this point too ſtands a light-houſe, 
very uſeful to ſeamen. This town is a corporation by a 
charter from Henry III. conſiſting of a mayor, eighteen 
rtmen, twelve chief burgeſſes, a recorder, &c.- and 
gives the title of earl to a deſcendant of fir Robert Wal- 
pole, created earl of Orford by George II. 
Eye, or Ave, is a town corporate, ſometimes Gilled 

the iſland, as being ſurrounded by a river. It contains a 
handſome church. In it is alſo a charity ſchool, and to 
the weſt of it are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of an ancient 
caſtle and monaſtery. It is but a mean place, ſubſiſting 
principally by ſpinning, and a ſmall manufacture of bone- 
| lace;* but king John made it a corporation, conſiſting of 
two bailiffs, a recorder, town=clerk, ten principal bur- 
geſſes, and twenty-four common-council-men.--: It'is-in 
the road between Ipſwich and Norwich, and gives title 

of baron to earl Cornwallis. © - | ke Ext 

ALDBOROUGH, a populous and well ſituated - town, 

ſtanding on the ſea, and defended by ſome pieces of 
cannon. Abundance of ſoals, ſprats, and lobſters, ar 
caught here; and in theſe its prineipal trade conſiſts. 
This towrr has ſuffered much by the encroachmnents f 
the fea, and at preſent conſiſts of two long narrow ſtreets. 
On a hill, without it, ſtands the church, which is a good 
ediſice; and the place itſelf is clean, though the heuſen 
make no great figure. On its * which lies om the 
river Ald, whence the town takes its name, ae 
ware-houſes and other conveniencies for the laying up. 
and drying of fiſh. Its government conſiſts af e ͤũ | 
bailiffs, twelve ſuperior, and twenty-four inferior mem- 


3 Supnony, of Soren Bono is ſuppoſed to hare "Fr : 
been ſo called in contradiſtinction to; Norwich, which © © 
ſtands more to the north. It has three handſom churches, 


Soperned by two bailiffs, a recorder, twelve portinen, and the hoùſes make a good appearance, but 
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reign of Edward II. 


5 —.— Sr. EpmunDs, is ſaid to be ſo called from 
. — Edmund, king of the Eaſt Angles there, 
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being unpaved, render it very dirty, Its manufactures 
are ſerges, &c. in which it carries on a conſiderable trade. 


It is an ancient town ſeated on the river Stour, by which 
it is almoſt wholly furrounded, and which has lately been 
-made navigable for ſmaller veſſels. ' It is one of the firit 
places here woollen manufactures were eſtabliſhed in the 
Its corporation conſiſts of a 
mayor, recorder, ſeven aldermen, a town-clerk, twenty- 
ſour common council men, &c. It give title of baron 
to the duke of Grafton. Here Simon Theobald, arch- 

deacon of Canterbury, who was a native of the town, and 
beheaded in Wat Tyler's rebellion, lies buried in a 
chapel of his own building at St. Gregory's church; 


' and here Edward III. placed the Flemings, who firſt 


t the woollen manufacture into England. 
Sr. EomunD's-Buxy, or Buxy Sr. EpmunD's, or 


Danes had put him to death with unexampled 
cruelty. The more le opinion, however, is, that 
it was ſo called from St. Edmund's Burgh, that is 


St. Edmund's town. An abbey was ſoon after inded in 
honour” of him, the gate of which is {till remaining, 
and is a very noble piece of antiquity. This place is 
oſten mentioned in hifloey. Suedo, the Dane, it is ſaid, 
laiditin aſhes. In the reign of Henry II. the Jews were 
' baniſhed the kingdom for crucifying a child, in deriſion 
of the Chriſtian religion. A jament was held here 
III. and another in that of Ed- 
ward I. in whoſe time, and that of Edward IE there 
was a mint. At a t held at this place, the 
--25th of Henry VI. Humphrey duke of Glouceſter was 
murdered, : which gave occaſion to the war between the 
houſes of Lancaſter and York. In 1608 it ſuffered 


greatly by fire; 155 in r . of Charles I. was ſo 


dreadfully ravaged b and the town became 

ſo depopulated, "hat ther rom in hee It is 

a handſome, re built town uently called 
from the pro 


the — England, it com- 
mands, and the falubrity of the air. It is faid to be 


three miles in circuit, within the walls, and contains five 


> France, ſiſter to Henry VII. The town-hall, coun- 
ty-hall, and wool-hall, are good erections. Here is a 
-ſchool, founded by Henry VI. It carries on, 

, no kind of mam re but ſpinning. It has 

ſeveral great principal of - them, and per- 

haps one of the moſt noted in the kingdom is, that 


twenty -four common-council. | | 
port town, almoſt | 


„Leos rorr, or LesTory,. is a ſea 
1 over the ſea. The inhabitants are chiefly fiſher- 
men. Its church a conſiderable way out of the 
dom, a chapel of caſe has been erected here for the con- 
=> vemence of the inhabitants. It has a charter and town- 


"4 1 


Ba anbox, a handſome town, ſituated on 
che river Ouſe, over which eee 
- This town belongs to the biſhopric of Ely, and is the 


whence are conveyed to and from that iſland. 
has a to church, but the town has loſt its mar- 
* et. in;gives the tite of duke.co duke Hamikon of 


-Bunoax,is ſituated on a ſpot well m—— by the river 
it from Norfolk. It had 


lh 


* 


8 


oe 


: 


nes on a good trade to Ho 


| ſteeple. Here are alſo two alms-houſes. 
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| 1688 it was almoſt deſtroyed by fire, but has ſince been 
handſomely rebuilt, F 
SOUTHWOLD is a populous town, pleaſantly ſituateg 
on an acclivity near the ſea-ſide, at the mouth of the 
river Blythe ; it carries on a conſiderable trade in beer, 
ſalt, herrings, &c. but the harbour is in ſome meaſure 
obſtructed by the ſands. In 1672 a very obſtinate en. 
gagement happened near this place, between the Engliſh 
and Dutch fleets. In the year 1665 the Engliſh made it 
the place of rendezvous for the 9 Its ſituation 
being ſtrong and commodious for trade, draws thither a 
great reſort for mariners. For the further convenience 
too of its navigation, an act paſſed in 1746 for the cleanſ. 
ing and improvement of its harbour. Sprats are cuied 
here in the ſame manner that herrings are at Yarmouth, 
It has a large ſtrong-buile church, and is a corporation. 
 HarzswoRTH is a pre large market town, ſeated 
on the river Blythe, and is fanious for its manufacture of 
linen yarn, It has a handſome church, clean ſtreets, and 
a charity-ſchool. 
- Mu.penHaALL, a well-built, populous, delightful 
town, is ſeated on the river Lark, a branch of the Ouſe. 
It has a handſome church, with a lofty ſteeple. Alſo a 
harbour for boats, and a market well fopplicd, eſpecially 
with fi and wild A In 1 1507 this place ſuffered 
much by fire. 
- BeccLss,: a large and | 
on the Waveney, which is navigable hither from Y ar- 
mouth by barges. It has two free-ſchools well endowed; 
one of which is a grammar-ſchool, with ten ſcholarſhips 
for Egnanuel-college, Cambridge, founded by fir John 
Leman, in the 'reign of James J. 
Buppxsparz, or BATTISDALE, is a meaniſh town, 
ſeated in a dale, and its ſtreet takes in a part of Ricking, 
which together make up the town ; for of itſelf it is but 
a hamlet, having a ſmall chapel, and an endowed gram- 
mar-ſchool, to which belong certain ſcholarſhips, aſſigned 
— Bennet- college, Cambridge, founded by 5 Nicholas 
acon. 
FRAMLINGHAM, a well-built town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Ore. It is defended by a ſpacious 
lofty caſtle, built by the Saxons, which is walled, and 


market-town, is ſeated 


| ge had double ditches on one ſide, and a large meer on 
and beautiful. In St. cre is the tomb of ay H 


the other. It had thirteen high towers, but is now fallen 
to decay, there being only a large dwelling-houſe left, with 
a grammar ſchool-houſe; but its out- works are more 
like a caſtle than the ruins of one. Here queen Mary re- 
ſided, while lady Jane Grey was her competitor for the 

crown. The _ itſelf has undergone great we, 
having been alternately poſſeſſed by the Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes. he church, in which there are 
ſeveral monuments of the Mowbrays, earls of Norfolk, 
is a very ſtately fabric, all of black flint, with a lofty 


STOW-MARKET is a large town, ſtanding in the 
center . eounty, on the banks of the TIRE and has 
a very handſome church and le good an t, and 
ſome manufactures of ſtuffs. ſeep 1 

LAVIN HAU, or Lax RAM, a pleaſant town, [ſeated on 


a branch of the river Breton, and c ſome good 
manufactures of wool, as well as a market for chat com- 
modity, on Tueſdays and Thurſdays. rene irfelf, 


by a 8 to the top "Ag. hill, on which ſtands 
its church and market-place. - The former of cheſe is 2 
hang aince, and 82 with a very ny . 
$ place was famous, ſome years agb, it blue 
| cloths, and even yet carries on 4 CE ok in 
ſhalloons and ſerges. Its fair is bkewiſe much frequented 
for. butter and cheeſe. - Here is a well-endowed - free- 
| ſchool, together with 2 bridewell, or workhouſe (for it 
' anfivers' both theſe purpoſes) and the inhabitants enjoy 
ſome very peculiar 7 The cuſtom of Borov 
| Engliſh-remains here, and its government is under the 
direction of fix burgeſſes, and other officers. . | 
—. Ma om th regs Debs 
Wi navi 1 en, e car- 
7 pb > , Newcaſtle, 412 
and the church and county - 
t the reſt oh its edifices are 


don. Its markets are 
hall handſome SS 
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dirty. It contains, however, ſome uſeful docks for ſhip- 
building, and has a free grammar-ſchool, and an alms- 
houſe. It had formerly a monaſtery. The commodities 
it principally deals in are timber, cordage, hemp, butter, 
cheeſe, ſalt, &c. ; 

CiARE is a poor town on the river Stour, It has, 
however, a manufacture of ſerges, and a large beautiful 
urch. | N 
31 or BILs rox, is a dirty mean place, though 

it has a handſome church, and a woollen manufacture. 

NAYLAND is a town on the river Stour, over which it 
has a bridge. Lying low, it is frequently overflowed 
with this river. It has now a manufacture of bays and 
ſerges, but is ſuppoſed to have been formerly a much 
more conſiderable place, | | 

ADLEY, a populous town, ſeated on the river Braton, 

has a handſome church, and a woollen manufacture. It 

alſo deals much in corn. 
Loxd-Marroxp, or MxLrokb, is a delightful vil- 
lage, about a mile in length. It has a handſome church, 
in which is a ſumptuous tomb of fir William Cordall. 
It ſtands between Clare and Sudbury, near the river Stour. 

Hich-Surrolk is famous for its butter, which is ſaid 
to be the beſt in England; great quantizes of which are 
ſent to America, though uſually under the denomination 
of Cambridge butter. g | | 
At Great Walretham, near Bury, in this county, ſome 
Roman antiquities have been found ; and coins at Ick- 
worth, and Icklingham, in the ſame neighbourhood. 
Upon a hill at Offton, near Hadley, Camden tells us, 
ae the remains of a caſtle, built by Offa, king of the 
Mercians. Felixton, from the remains of a caſtle, and 
the coins often found among the ruins, is ſuppoſed to 
have been a Roman colony. At Hoxon, upon the 
Waveney, the chriſtian king Edmund was martyred by 
the Danes. At Blithborow, on the banks of the Blithe, 
the chriſtian king Anna was buried; and here ſome 
Roman antiquities have been found. 


OY TY ON © 


ESSEX, fo called from the Eaſt-Saxons, is bounded 
on the eaſt by the ſea; on the north by Suffolk and Cam- 
bridgeſhire, from which it is ſeparated by the Stour ; on 
the ſouth by the river Thames, dividing it from 
Kent; on the welt it is ſeparated from Middleſex by the 
river Lea; and from Hertfordſhire by the Stort. It 1s 
forty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, thirty-five in 
breadth from north to ſouth, and one hundred and forty 
in circumference. It contains twenty-two hundreds, 
twenty-two market towns, and four hundred and fifteen 
pariſhes. The ſoil of the inland parts being principally 
gravelly, the air there is pure and good; but in the low 
. fenny-grounds, called Hundreds, along the Thames, 

and on the ſea-coaſt, it is aguiſh and unhealthy. Vaſt 
numbers of horſes, oxen, and ſheep, are fed and bred 
in the fens, where there is alſo much corn raiſed, and 
quantities of cheeſe,made, the ſoil there being as rich as 
the air is bad. Its vicinity to London contributes greatly | 
to its flouriſhing condition, that being a ready market for 
all its ſuperfluities. It is in the dioceſe of London, gives 
title of earl to the family of Capel, and ſends eight 
members to parliament ; two for the county, two for 
Colcheſter, two for Malden, and two for Harwich. _ 
_ CorcaesTzr, ſuppoſed to be the place mentioned by 
Antoninus under 5 n of Colonia, is an ancient, 
large, populous town. It is the capital of the county, 
extended on the brow of a hill from eaſt to weſt. From 
de coins and Roman bricks found here, it ap very 

plainly to have been a Roman ſtation. It had formerly 
ſtrong walls and a caſtle, but at preſent there are hardly 
any remains of either. In this and the neighbouring 
towns, are eee of baize, ſays, and ſer- 
ges. Colcheſter 1s alſo famous for its oyſters, which are 
ulually of a greeniſh colour, and ſmall ; in pickling 
and barrelling of which the inhabitants excel. The river 
Colne, on which it ſtands, being rendered navigable, 
greatly contibutes to promote its trade and manufactures. 

The traces of the civil troubles, which prevailed in the 
Gays 8 2 I. are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly in the 
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and, by charter from Edward VI. is, governed 
mayor, twenty- four aldermen, two cham 


ay 


churches, though eight of them remain. Over. the C os 
here are three bridges; and a very large quay and cuf- 


| tom-houſe on the ſide. Here are alſo five meeting- 


houſes, two of which belong to the quakers; alſo a 
library, three alms-houſes and hoſpitals, two free gram- 
mar-{chools, two charity-ſchools, and a work-hauſe, 
beſides other handſome buildings. It is a liberty of 
itſelf, and, by virtue of its laſt charter from king Wil- 
liam, is governèd by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
eleven aldermen, a chamberlain, town-clerk, eighteen 
aſſiſtants, and eighteen common-council-men. There 
was formerly an abbey in this town, whoſe abbot was 
mitred, and ſat in parliament. . 
Marpzx, or Malpox, a borough-town, ſeated near 
the conflux of the rivers Chalmer and Blackwater, was 
the ſeat of Cunobeline, the Britiſh king, but was reduced 
by the emperor Claudius, and made a Roman colony. 
It has ſuffered frequently by war, particularly by the 
Saxons and Danes. It is now a conſiderable town, con- 
ſiſting principally of one ſingle ſtreet, about a mile in 
cgi, and has a convenient harbour. It is a liberty of 
itſelf, and a corporation, governed by two bailiffs, fix 
aldermen, eighteen headboroughs, a recorder, &c. Here 
is a grammar-ſchool, a work-houſe, and a large library 
for the uſe of the clergy in the town and neighbourhood. 
A conſiderable trade is carried on here in coals, iron, 
corn, and deals. In a neighbouring bay are pred thoſe 
delicate oyſters, called Wall- fleet, from a wall of earth 
raiſed to keep out the ſea. The cuſtom of Borough- 
Engliſn takes place here. Formerly there were three 
churches in this town, but at preſent it has only two. 
Harwich, a ſmall handſome ſea-port, is ſeated. at the 
mouth of the river Stour. The harbour, or bay, is 
very large, ſafe, and deep, and is defended by Lan- 
guard-fort on the oppoſite ſide, under the cannon of 
which all ops that come in muſt paſs. Not far from the 
town, on a high-hill, called Beacon-Hill, is a very fine 
light-houſe, fich is ſeen at a great diſtance, and is very 
uſeful on this dangerous coaſt. Here the pacquet-boats 


| are ſtationed that paſs between England and Holland, 


and the town receives conſiderable benefit by the paſlen- 
gers. There is alſo, in this town, a yard for ſhip-build- 
ing, with docks, ſtore-houſes, and other conveniencies. 
It is likewiſe the capital of its hundred, and is. governed 
by a mayor, eight aldermen, a recorder, and twenty- 
four capital burgeſſes. This town is walled and well 
paved with a ſort of petrified clay, which falls from the 
cliffs in the neighbourhood. LAS 

CHELMSFORD, a handſome, clean, and pretty large 
town, almoſt in the center of the county, on which ac- 


count it is the place where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held 


for the county; and where the knights of the ſhire are 
elected. It lies on a gentle declivity, near the ſummit of 
which is a ſpring, which furniſhes an abundant ſupply of 
water, as well for the uſe of the inhabitants, as to keep 
the town remarkably clean. Chelmsford is ſeated neat 
the conflux of the rivers Chalmer and Cam, and has a 
large handſome. church, a town-houſe; a. commodipus 
gaol, lately built; a free-ſchool founded, by Edward VI. 
and a, charity-ſchool. It is alſo, a, great thoroughfare 
ON the London road. 34. Sant et zn 480 
_ War open, generally called Sarrzox-W aioex, from 
the vaſt quantities of, ſaffron which have been produced 


there in the three laſt. genturies. This choice plant was 


firſt brought to Engl eign of 
where it has been much cultivated. eyer ſince, hut n 
where with more {ugcels. than in the , neighbourhood, of 
Walden. It is a, handſome town, has a good, church, 
med. by, 4 
rlains, &c. 
Dux uw, ne and. Parva, is a. very ancient town. 
It is pleafantly ſituated on an eminence, and is governed 
by twelve headboroughs, from whom à bailiff is every 


year choſen. Here Was anciently a priory, to which if 
any man went, and ſwore that, within a 2 and a day 
of bis raging, be tad not ganactled with his wife, nor 


or 


repented of his marriage, he might claim a gammon, o 
uence. of which many have 
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„ mags Ar or coxabt, was famous for a woollen | 


of ſeveral families of fortune and diſtinction. 


held every week. 


at any time ble to lay the whole achacent country under 
Water. 


Place, 
butter. It is alſo noted for making of LE and for its 


| cl fie in the Thames. to this is a 
the Hope. Along th - Effex-coaft, and in 
ä fats and fands, 


oſten fatal to Mariners. 


VERTFORDSURE ar. HARTFORDSHIRE. 


tat time over-ran with w 


HISTORY 


manufacture, called C oggeſhall-Whites but it is now 
much decayed. 

' Bocxino is famous for the manufacture of a ſpecies 
of baize peculiar to itſelf, called Bockings, which renders 
it a very flouriſhing place. The living of this town, 
which is in the gift of the archbiſhop of A 
worth ſix or ſeven hundred pounds a year. 

BRAINTREE has alſo a neat manufacture of baize and 
ſerges, but it is not quite fo conſiderable as it has been, 

MANNINGTREE, or MAINTREE, is a4mall town upon 


the Stour, over which it has a bridge, arid by means of 


which it carries on a 
WI1THAM is a well fituated market town, the refdene 
It is the 
capital of its hundred, and is neat, well- built, and plea- 
ſant. It is generally ſuppoſed  þ be the Ad Adſam of 
Antoninus. as 

[InGATESTONE,: or Is es Is 2 great thorou 
fare, and has a conſiderable market for live cattle. Near 
it is the ſeat of lord Petre, of which family fir William, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. founded eight fellowſhips in 
Exeter-college, and an alms-houſe 1 in this town for twenty 
poor people. 

Bran rwoop, or BURNTWOOD, is a great thorough- 
fare, full of i inns, and well inhabited. 

RumrorD i = — a great thoroughfare, and has ſeveral 
good inns. this town is no corporation, the 
bailiff and * — are empowered, by patent, to try 
cauſes civil and criminal, and for that purpoſe a court 1s 


WALTHAM-ABBEY, a town lying on the river Lea, 
which at this place forms ſeveral iſlands, takes its name 
1 here, now the ſeat of a 

is ſaid to have been 
Ped by king f. king Harold; and the town itſelf is ſuppoſed 
to have been firſt founded in the days of the Pars op 

'T11Buky is the name given to two pariſhes, nearly 

Graveſend, . ed by the epi- 
thets of eaſt and weſt. In the former are ſome ſpacious | 
caverns in a chalky cliff. In the latter is Tilbury-fort, 
in a" marſh _— OO erer the 
river, and has a garriſon. t is encompaſſed by 
a double ditch, of which the innermoſt is one ned 
and eighty feet wide; and towards the river, beſides the 
guns on os curtain and haſtions, there is a platform, 
mou of an hundred pieces of cannon. On 
the land fe are two redoubts, by means of which it is 


Baxkino is a town near the river Thames, princi- 


Errind is a ſmall famed principally for its 


8 


agriculture. 
Chipping and High-Ongar, Billericay, Thurrock- 
&c. are all conſiderable — 


for corn. In the Thames, and along U 
r I 2 — Brie Malden 
und Colchefter waters; > below Malden,; 


At Chefterford, near Walden, 
the ruins eee At 


quis have hill, a mile from Malden, ku Semen e 
been dug vp: awry 
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e tt its name from Hartford, the | 
that title was beſtowed — 
a munbes of der 7 hrs | 


| kept in this town. 
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about one hundred and thirty in circumference. It con. 
tains eighteen market-towns, and one hundred and twenty 
pariſhes, Hertfordſhire is a fine, pleaſant county, ſity. 
ated in a wholeſome air, and a fertile foil. There are fey 
or no manufactures in this county, but its markets are 
much frequented for malt and grain of every kind. Hert. 
33 ſends but ſix members to parliament; two for 


It is p̃artty in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and partly in that of 
London. | 

HzzTrorD, importing the ford of barks, as generally 
ſuppoſed, is ſeated on the Lea. It has a caſtle on hy 
river, ſuppoſed to have been built by Edward the Elder, 


Lancaſter, This was a royal manor, and even the town 
and caſtle were held of the king in rapite; of the latter 
of which the ſheriffs of Here, rdſhire and Eſſex were 
uſually governors. Queen Elizabeth granted this manor 
to lord Burleigh, whoſe deſcendants poſſeſs it at this 
time. This town ſent members to parliament in the 

* of Edward III. but in that of Henry V. the bailiff 

burgeſſes petitioned the parliament to be excuſed on 
account of their poverty. In the reign of Henry VII. 
the ſtandards of weights and meaſures were ordered to be 
Here was anciently a monaſtery, 
founded by a nephew of William the Conqueror, and 
five churches, of which only two remain. This town is 
ſo remarkable for its pleaſant _ ſituation, and whole- 
ſome air, that the governors of Chriſt's hoſpital have 
fitted up a large building for the reception of their young, 
ſupernumerary, or ſickly children. It is governed by a 
mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, nine aldermen, a town- 
clerk, ten capital burgeſſes, and other inferior 'officers, 
Its markets are very conſiderable for wool, wheat, and 
malt, particularly of the latter, of which great quanti- 
ties are conveyed to London by the river Lea. Hett- 
ford contains many charitable foundations, a gaol, &c. 
It is the er eee and gives the title of carl to tha 
noble family of Conway. 

ST. ALBAN'S, a town deriving its name from the firſt 
martyr of England, roſe out of the ruins of the old city 
of Verulam ; and owes its origin to a monaſtery founded 
there to the memory of that faint. Great immunities 
and: poſſeſſions were beftowed on this monaftery by kings 
and popes, to ſhew their veneration for the character of 
St. Alban; m conſequence of which it became the 
wealthieſt and moſt eminent in Britain, or perhaps the 
world, Pope Adrian gave the abbot the precedence 
of all the other abbots in England. In Cxfar's time, 
it is ſaid to have been very populous; afterwards it was 
rendered famous by the defeat of ſeventy thouſand 
Romans, under the conduct of the martial Boadicia, 
queen of the Iceni. Here two battles were fought 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter; in the firſt, 
Richard, duke of York, defeated the L ancaftrian 


with great flau . e and took Henry VI. priſoner; 


but four years after, the Lancaſtrians, under the genre 


of | Margaret, routed the Vorkiſts, and recayered 
| the The abbey, a remarkable ancient pile, and 


fine tru re, was purchaſed at the diſſolution of mona- 
ſterĩes for four hundred pounds, and converted into 2 
pariſh church. The durability of the Roman bricks ap- 
pears evidently from this church, which, tho b built in 
[7 93, from the walls of Old Verulam, is 

n it are a E number of inſcri pat ve ink 
of kings, particularly that of Offa, the Saxon; St 
Alban, es Rang Gals: of Glouceſter. Not many 
years ſince, a tomb was diſcoverd in the church, faid to be 
that of Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter ; when the leaden 
coffin. was opened the body was pretty entire, having 


other anſh churches, in one of which, St. Michael's, 
is an Aabaſter monument of the illufxious Bacon, lord 
viſcount Verulam. St. Alban's is famous for the coin 


and other antiquities found in it; and ſome traces of iti 


old walls are yet to be ſeen. r 
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| the county, two for Hertford, and two for St. Alban'z 


which Edward III. granted to his ſon, John duke of 


| been preſerved in a fort of pickle. Here are alſo three 


r 
ins, which commenced at Dover, paſſes in a direct 


to be ſee the veſtiges of a Roman camp, called 
er-hills, as is ſuppoſed from Oſtorius, a pro-pretor. 
© Alban's is a great thoroughfare, and well accommo- 
Lied with inns. | 3 

Rors rox, a genteel market-town, lying partly in this. 
unty, and partly in Cambridgeſhire, is ſuppoſed to de- 
ve its name from Royſia, an ancient counteſs of Nor- 


y, to whoſe memory a croſs is ſaid to have been 
hat Weed gear this place, and after that a town. Here was 
er, Wcmerly a priory, ſacred to the turbulent Becket, which 
of {ebontributed not a little to the improvements of the town. 
wn WT he church which anciently belonged to this priory, and. 
ter as many fine monuments in it, is converted into a pariſh 
ere urch, the fectory of which is a very valuable one. 
1or MF he coins and other antiquities found near this place, 
his lare it to have been- a Roman-town. It has a con- 


derable market for corn and malt. In the reign of 
VI. as we are, informed by Norden, the beſt 
heat was fold here for one ſhilling a quarter. 

BALDOCK is a pretty large town, inhabited principally 
y ſubſtantial maltſters, and has a conſiderable market 
oth for corn and malt. Here is alſo a ſpacious church, 
nd ſeveral alms-houſes. Anciently this town belonged 
> the knights-templars, but, at the diſſolution, fell to 
he crown. It ſtands on the Tkening-ſtreet of the 
HrrcainG, or HiTcnin, a market-town, lying in a 
otrom, near the great wood, called Hitchwood. The 
market here is very conſiderable for malt and corn, occa- 
toned perhaps from no toll being demanded for grain of 
y kind. It is faid to have been formerly more conſi- 
rable than it is at prefent, being at one time the ſtaple 
br moſt of the commodities of this kingdom, and con- 
aming two priories. Its government is under the di- 
action of a bailiff, and four conſtables. Liberal pro- 
ſion has been made for the poor of this place, there 
ting feveral alms-houſes and a free-ſchool. Here are 
rere wards, and the town is watered by a rivulet, called 

Iz, which drives two mills, and runs to Ikelford. 
BunTixGrorD lies on the celebrated Ermine-ſtreet; 


BaRRwax is a populous place, and a great thorough- 
ae on the north road. | 
Hxrrrkl d, or BiSHoP's-HATFIELD, is a pretty con- 
&rable town. The kings of England had formerly 
| palace here, where Edward VI. was educated. 
James I. exchanged the manor with fir Robert Cecil, 
terwards earl of Saliſbury, for Theobald's, in the 
eri of Cheſhunt ; and the lordſhip ſtill remains in that 
oble family, who have a very fine ſeat here. The living, 
ad to be worth eight hundred pounds a year, is in the 
pit of the earl of Saliſbury. | 
STEVENAGE is in the hundred of Broadwater. It has 
church, ſeated: on a hill, with an hoſpital, and other 
ous endowments. © 8 f 
Brskops-Sroxrrokpd, a large well- built town, erected 
u the form of a croſs; and has a conſiderable free- 
cool and a library. This town, which, as the latter 
at of its. name denotes, ſtands on the river Stort, is 


is 
weſt to the biſhops of London, from whom it bor- 
ws the firſt” of its appellation. Willlam the Con- 
"ni; Or 

e reigir of king John. In a dungeon, belonging to 
Ut calls, the perſecuting biſhop Bonner confined num- 
ers of proteftants, who had been convicted of what the 
man catholicks call. hereſy, whence'the og has ob= 
aned the name of the Convicts- 

ye and ancient, and has paintec 
0 alms-houſes, and other charitable donations; - Phe 
doL-houſe is handſomely built upon arches,” having 
ps and a market-place beneaeimnmn. 
SAWBEIDGEWORTH is a ſmall town on the river Stort. 
has achurch, in which are many monuments, particularly 
deof general Lumley, who had in twenty campaigns. 
HoppzsDow is but a ſmall town, thoughir is a great 
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auclerk. The celebrated Watling-ſtreet of the Ro- 
he through this town; and, at a ſmall diſtance from it, 


" 


nd has a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe for eight poor 


a caſtle here; which was demoliſhed in 


of grain. Here is alſo a free-ſchool, to which queen 
- Elizabeth granted many privileges. 3 
BERKHAMSTED, probably a corruption of-Bergham- , 
ſted, that is, a town or village upon a hill, a pretty large 
| town, and a corporation. In this town was held the cele- 
brated conference between the Engliſh nobility and Wil- 
. ham the Conqueror, after his victory over Harold. 
Berkhamſted alſo contains a ſpacious church, a free 
' grammar-ſchool; and ſome alms-houſes. . It had a caſtle, 
long ſince fallen into ruins, and a part of it has been con- 
verted info a gentleman's ſeat. - _ 
Wax, a large, populous, flouriſhing town, ſeated on 
| the river Lea, whence it is navigable to London. In the 
| reign of king John, the road was turned from Hertford 
| to this place, in conſequence of which it has become a 
town from a ſmall” village. It - is a very conſiderable 
thoroughfare, and contains a fpacious church. A ſmall 
canal has been dug froffr hegee to London, by means of 
which a conſiderable part of that large city is ſupplied 
with good water. Its market for corn. is very conſider- 
able, vaſt quantities of which are conveyed in barges to 
London by the river Lea. The famous bed, ſo capacious 
as to be capable of containing twenty couple, is well 
known. Here are ſeveral alms-houſes, and a charity- 
ſchool. | | 
HEMPSTEAD, a ſmall town, ſeated among hills, by 
the ſide of a little river, is one of the greateſt markets in 
the whole kingdom for wheat; a conſiderable” quantity of 
which is ground by the mills on the river Gade, and con- 
veyed fo London. Here is alſo a conſiderable manufac- 
ture for ſtraw hats. Hempſtead has a handſome church, 
and is an incorporated town, with a common ſeal. 
T'kiNnG is a {mall market town, but of great antiquity. 
It has a good market for corn, and contains a church 
and a charity-ſchool, the former of which is an elegant 
ſtructure. The ignorance and ſuperſtition of the rude 
inhabitants induced them, in the year 1751, to ſeize two 
poor decrepid old people, under the notion of witchcraft, . 
and fo cruelly treat them, that one of them, a woman, 
died under their hands, and her huſband with difficulty 
recovered: the duckings and other ill uſage he received. 
BarNerT, called by the Saxons Bergnet, from its ſitu- 
ation on a hill. It is called Chipping, or Cheaping Bar- 
net, from its market. It is a great thoroughfare and mar- 
ket for corn and cattle, particularly hogs. In 1468 a 
bloody battle was fought here between the houſes of Lan- 
caſter and York. The village called Kickſend, about a 
mile and a half north of the town, is ſuppoſed: to have 
been the field of battle; in commemoration. of which a 
| ſtone pillar, with an inſcription, is erected at the farther 
end of the town. Here is a free-ſchool, founded by 
queen Elizabeth, and an alms-houſe. Eaſt Barnet is a 
| pleaſant village in the neighbourhood, formerly much 
frequented for its medicinal ſpring. -D | 
© W aTrorD, probably a contraction from Watlingford ; 
it being well known that the Watling-ſtreet' paſſed in a 
direct line from London over Hampſtead-heath, to this 
pore and Verulam. Here.is a ome free ſchool, and 
eral alms-houſes. == pg Rf 
RicxMansworrn, ſtands low in a cold ' mooriſh foil, 
which renders it unwholeſome. It has a church 
and charity ſchool, and is famous for its eels and trout. 
Near it is à hill which echoes the ſound of a trumpet a 
dozen times. This manor belonged formerly to the © 
abbey of St. Alban s. 5 eee x 
HavLzy is a ſmall but pleaſant and genteel village, 


* ts church is 
windows. Here are 


agel, and has a gooXt marker for 


1 
. * 


every ki F now called W 


y | 


bor ney the eaſt of Barnet; It has an ancient 

At Aſhwell, near Royſton, in this county, is a large 
ſquare fortificarion,. in which Roman coins have been fre- 
ſuently found. At Hexton is an oval camp of great 
| frength,” Ar Waden hear Ware off Roman anti- 
quities have been found. At Weſtleton- are the 
remains of a fortification; and to the weſt of Cheſhnne 


l are the ruins of another. Between Hoddeſdon and Ware 


lies the manor of Rye, where a plot is faid to have 
been formed wats. hon. Charles II. as. he returned” 
from Newmarket; It is called the Rye-houſe plot. On 
[the Ikening ſtreet, near -Baldock, = the remains of 4 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, is an inland county, of an a 
art in the dioceſe of Lincoln, bounded -on the eaſt 
and ſouth by Cambridgeſhire and Hertfordſhire ; on the 
weſt by ame; and on the north by Buck- 
inghamſhire and Northamptonſhire. It is about twenty- 


two mules in length, fifteen in breadth, and ſeventy-three | 


in compaſs. It contains nine hundreds, ten market towns, 
and dne hundred and twenty pariſhes. 

The air is temperate, clear, and healthy, and the ſoil 
fruitful, eſpecially on the north fide of the Ouſe. Towards 
the ſouth, though the ſoil is not very rich, it produces 
abundance of excellent barley. The county is watered 
by the windings of the Ouſe, which divides it into two. 

; and, being navi ble, affords an eaſy conveyance 
rob I — of all kinds. It yields plenty MF butter 
and cheeſe, woad for dying, and fuller's- dern 
hats, and bone-lace, are its principal manufa It 
ſends only four members to parliament ; two for the 
county, and two for Bedford. 

BeprorD, the county town, is divided by the river 
Ouſe into two parts; it is large, populous, and pleaſant, 
but not very well built ; though the houſes are lately 
much improved, and the river made navigable. Bed- 
ford is famous for having been the burial — of Offa, 


king of the Mercians. Near it, about 572, the Britons 


were defeated by the Saxons. Under the Danes it was 
deſtroyed, but under Edward the Elder again rebuilt, 
who alſo joined it with the other town on the oppoſite 
fide of the river, at that time called Mikeſgate. Pagan 
de Beauchamp, the third baron of Bedford, erected a 
caſtle here, w ich was remarkable for its ſtre but 
it was reduced by king Stephen, and demoliſhe bY king 


John; and the ſpot on which it ftood is now converted 


into a very fine bowling-green. Over the river, by which 


the town is divided, is a handſome ſtone bridge, leading 
to which are two gates, and its corporation conſiſts of 
a mayor, a recorder, two bailiffs, two chamberlains, 
a town-clerk, and three ſerjeants. It contains five 
pariſh ch a Mo booed, and ſeveral hoſpitals and 
alms-houſes. The neighbo country is very fruitful 
in wheat. It alſo enjoys a "conf erable trade in corn, by 
way of Lynn. It gives the title of duke to the noble 
Hy of Ruſſel. It may not not be impertinent to add 
that John Bunyan, author of the Pilgrim's Progreſs, 


AMPTHILL, is a pretty large town, almoſt in the 
eentre of the county, in a delightful fituation between 
two hills. Its marker-houſe and ſeſſions-houſe are good 
buildi Here was formerly a royal palace, in which 

een Catharine, conſort to Henry VIII. reſided during 

progreſs of the divorce, and from hence was cited to 
pear before the commiſſioners at Dunſtable, _ Here is 
men, and a charity ſchool. | 
great thoroughfare on the north: | 


BiGGLESWADE is a 


* is r and has two 


charity ſe chools. 

Woonunx, or Nendaz is a handſome town, and 
has a neat market-place, a free-ſchool, and an hoſpital, 
built and endowed by the earls and dukes of Bedford. 
It was much by fire in 1724, but the duke of 

part of it belongs, ſoon 


and delightful ſeat here, called Wooburn-abbey,. | 


TS before which lies a large canal, with a yacht and other 
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Velſels in it. This ſeat ſtands on the ruins of an old | 

In the neighbouthood is plenty of fuller S earth, 

an article of ſuch infinite in che woollen manufac- 
ture. 

Donsrantz ſtands on the "Watling and Ikening. | 

. ſtreets of the Romans, both Joining in this place, and 

Is 2613 190 to be the M 16 en of Antoninus, many 

 -coins and other antiquities having been diſcovered near it; 

particularly a large fortification co! about nine 

acres of ground. A council was held here in 1214; by 

n+ archbiſhop of Canterbury 3 and here ſeveral 

Tollards ſuffered in the reigns of Henry V. 


and 8 this place allo, arc 'Cranmer pro- ina . vale, on a rivule [of the ſame name, and 15 bo 
_ N 8 WWE Goal 


This nobleman has a moſt. N 


CF 

the ſtreet, which are never dry, though only ſupplie 
with rain water. It is remarkable for good inns, being; 
great thoroughfare on the northern road. In this pla 
was one of thoſe beautiful croſſes of queen Eleang, 
which was deſtroyed by the enthuſiaſts in the time of th, 
civil wars. The larks in the neighbourhood of this tow 
are ſaid to be the largeſt and fineſt in the kingdom: 

Lzicntox-BuzzARD, or LEIGHTON-BEAUDEsSER7 
is famous for its market for cattle, particularly for hors 
It has alſo a fair for coach and cart-horſes, and a fiee. 
| ſchool, 

LuToxn is ſituated between two hills, containing a gooi 
market-houſe and market, and has a manufacture 0 
ſtraw hats. 

At Tamesford, in this county, is a- noted Danif 
camp, between which and Sandy, a great many urns and 
Roman coins have been du In 1399, the rie 
Ouſe is ſaid to have left its Haube dry for three mile 
together; and the ſame phænomenon is {aid to have hay. 
pened in 1648. At King's-Croſs, between Bedford. 
caſtle and Newnham, many human bones have bez 
found. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
IT being probable that the woody parts of this county 


abounded anciently with deer, it may thence be con. 
jectured, that it derived its name from the Saxon wan 
Buc, denoting a hart or buck : it is bounded on the non 
| 21 Northamptonſhire ; on the eaſt by Bedfordſhir, 
ertfordſhire, and Middleſex ; on the ſouth by Berk: 
ſhire, from which it is ſeparated by the Thames ; anda 
the welt by Oxfordſhire. It i is thirty-nine miles in length, 
eighteen in breadth, and one hundred and thirty-eigh 
in circumference, It contains eight hundreds, ——— 
market - towns, and one hundred and eighty five Pariſhes, 
It is in the dioceſe of London. The air is good, eſpecially 
upon the Chiltern hills; but though that in the vale ug 
not be ſo perfectly pure and ſerene as upon the hills, the 
ſoil is much more fruitful. Large flocks of ſheep, how. 
ever, are fed upon thoſe hills, and very good wheat and 
barley are produced on them. The meadows of the vat 
of Ayleſbury may be reckoned among the richeſt paſtum 
of the kingdom, and the ſheep are ſome of the largeſt; 
though the mutton is not ſo delicate as that of the downs 


is. well ſupplied with wood and water, and. its principal 
manufactures are paper and bone-lace. It ſends four 
teen members to parhament ; two for the county, and two 
for each of the FA Aa boroughs: Buckingham, Chip- 
ping-Wycomb, - Ayleſbury, Agmondeſham, W endove;, 
and Great Marlow. This county alſo gives title of ea 
to the noble family of Hobart, 
BuckinGHAM, the county town, is ſeated on a lon 
Fart ag a by the Ouſe, over Wu. ſt 
ree bridges. It is a pre e and populous p 7 
1 5 a caſtle A the ae. 0 the town, d 
| 410 hardly any veſtiges now remain. This townys famous 
| for a chapel anciently erected to the memory of the Saxon 
faint, Rumbald, patron of the fiſhermen, whoſe feſtival 
| is. annually obſerved, at Folkſtone, in Kent. The 
| coun gaol is in "this town, and here the affizes ar 
' ſometimes held. It has a town-hall, a handſome ſtruc: 
ture, in bir! ge = ts and meaſures of the count] 


| are kept b ament. It was formerly a ſtap 
for wool, but $0 bw e it has now loſt. It is ge 
verned by a bailiff, and twelve burgeſſes, who are dt 


” cleftors, of the, two members. hich, this horn 
' ſends to parliament, There are many paper-mills up 
the Ouſe in this neighbourhood. _ Here anciently ſtood! 
' chapel, dedicated to e Becket, which 18 py 
converted into a free-{chool, this place, Aul 
Plautius, in the days of Claudius NP: 1s conjectured red 0 
have defeated che Britons, Buckingham gives title d 
Marquis to the noble family of Grenville created: bf 
George III. * 


or Hin- Wien, is ſituated 
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| Dunſtable is ſeated on a chalky hill, and has pond; u 


nor the beef equal to that of Somerſetſhire, The coum 
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Tris an ancient, large; well-built, populous 


ing: own. It was made a free borough by Henry I. and 
Plag began to ſend members to parliament the 28th of Ed- 
and, ward I. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve 
f the aldermen, a town-clerk, two bailiffs, and a common- 
tom council. Its market for corn is very conſiderable. It is 
| a great thoroughfare upon the Oxford road, and near it 
SERT, are ſeveral corn and paper-mills ; particularly the latter. 
Orks Moſt of the flour made here is conveyed in barges from 


Marlow to London. Here is a free grammar-ſchool, 
with ſeveral alms-houſes, endowed with lands that for- 
merly belonged to a monaſtery, and an hoſpital of St. 
John of Jeruſalem. The aſſizes are ſometimes held in 
this town. | 5 

AYLESBURY is the largeſt and beſt town in the county, 
in which are uſually held both the aſſizes and ſeſſions. It 
z ſeated on the eaſt end of the vale, on a riſing ground, 
not far from the river Tame. The vale of Ayleſbury 1s 
that luxuriant tract of land, reaching from Tame in Ox- 
fordſhire, to Leighton in Bedfordſhire, and famous for 
fattening quantities of cattle. It is a handſome town; 
and in its market-place ſtands the ſhire-hall, with ſome 
other publick ſtructures. Its church is very ancient, and 
its markets very good. Some lands were held here, it 1s 
{aid, on condition that the poſſeſſor ſhould provide ſtraw 


ounty for the king's bed three times a year, if he ſhould come 
con- ſo oſten there. If he came in winter, he was alſo to 
Won ſtraw his chamber, and find him three eels; if in ſummer, 
north he was to provide ſweet herbs for his chamber, and two 
ſhire green geeſe. This town was incorporated by queen 
Berk. Mary, in January 1553-4, and conſiſts of a bailiff, ten 
nd a1 aldermen, and twelve capital burgeſſes. The ſame queen 
ng, granted it many other privileges, ſuch as that of ſending 


two members to parliament, and making it a county with- 
in itſelf. Chief juſtice Baldwin was a great benefactor to 


this town. 


cialy AMERSHAM, or AGMONDESHALL, is a ſmall ancient 
ma town, but no corporation. It has a good town-hall, and 
„ e 2 free-ſchool. It lies between hills which are covered 
how. with woods, and its chief magiſtrates are burgeſſes. 

t and WenDoveR is a corporation, though a very poor one. 
: vale It ſtands in a low dirty ſituation, at the entrance of the 
ſtum vale of Ayleſbury, with pleaſant hills on each ſide; it has 
ge free-chool. | 


GREAT MaRLow, a conſiderable market-town, ſeated 


ung upon the Thames, derives its name from the marle, of 
\cipal which the neighbouring ſoil is compoſed. It is a bo- 
four- rough, but no corporation ; and its principal manufac- 
d two ture is bone-lace. Very large quantities of manufac- 
7 tures, malt, and meal, are brought hither, and ſent down 
over, 


the Thames to London, over which, near this place, it 
has a bridge. It has alſo a handſome church, a town- 
houſe, and a charity-ſchool. In'this neighbourhood are 


Jon ſeveral paper, corn, and other mills. a 
ch lt EaTon,. or EToxn, a town ſeated on the river Thames, 
place Oppoſite Windſor, and containing a very celebrated 
n, a {hool, in which are uſually four or five hundred boys. 
mou This ſchool is divided into the upper and lower; each of 
re which is again divided into three claſſes, The colle 
IN 


here is a very large ſtately ſtructure, of gothic work- 


The manſhip, founded by Henry VI. the revenues of which | 
es ane about five thouſand pounds per annum. Belonging 
ſtruc BE to it is a fine library, gardens, with commodious apart- 
ountf ments, and other- offices, for the provoſt and ſeven fel- 


ows. In one of its courts ſtands an excellent ſtatue in 


8 80 honour of its founder. Scholars are ſent from hence to 
e Us s-college, Cambridge. RF iy et; 
rough . LOLNBROOK is a ſmall town, but has ſome good 
hy inns, It is ſeated. on the river Coln, which is here di- 


vided into four channels, and over each of theſe. is a 


_ pol bridge. From theſe circumſtances it is ſuppoſed to be 
by fie Fontes of Antoninus. * we 1 
EACONSFIELD is a 5 roughfare e | 
. Oxford road, but it ene rendered famous by 
d giving birth to the celebrated poet Waller, who had an 
Sui 
* STONyY-STRATFORD acquired the epithet of aj, 
1 the quarries. of free · ſtone in its 8 and 
ol that of Stratford from the ſtreet (Watling-ſtreet, on 


ER ATA RETESKELN:; 18 
which it ſtands. It is a large, well-built, handſome 


town, having a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe, and two 
churches. Here was formerly a croſs, ſacred to the 


'held a 


Mich it is firugred) gad che ford on. the river Ouſe, on 
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memory of queen Eleanor. This place is ſuppoſed to 
be the Latorodum of Antoninus. It has a manufacture 
for lace. | | 

NeweorT-PAGNEL, ſo called from its ancient lords 
of the furname of Pagnel, is a well-built, populous 
town, ſeated on the Oule, over which it has two bridges. 
It is the moſt celebrated town in England for bone-lace, 
whence it has become a place of ſome conſequence. It 
has alſo a plentiful market for corn, proviſions, and 
cattle. 

Near Princes-Riſborough, in this county, among the 
Chiltern-hills, is a camp, on an eminence, called, by the 
vulgar, Acknel-way, whence a proſpect may be taken 
of thirteen counties. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


. THIS is another inland county, bounded on the north 
by the counties of Warwick and Northampton ; on the 
eaſt by Buckinghamſhire; on the ſouth by Berkſhire ; and 
on the weſt by Glouceſterſhire. Its length is about forty- 
two miles, its breadth twenty-ſix, and its circumference 
one hundred and thirty ; within which are contained, one 
city, fifteen market-towns, and two hundred and eighty 
pariſhes. The air is ſweet and pleaſant, and the foil 
rich and fertile. The lower parts are principly com- 
poſed of corn-fields and meadows; and the eminences 
were covered with woods till the civil wars, when they 
were ſo entirely deſtroyed, that wood is now become an 
expenſive article in this county, except in the neighbour- 
hood of the Chiltern-hills ; coal 1s equally ſcarce and 
dear, ſo that fuel bears an immoderate price. Oxford- 
ſhire is well watered, for, beſides the Iſis, Tame, Char- 
well, Evenlode; and Windruſh, there are ſeveral leſſer 
rivulets, and brooks. One of the four great Roman 
ways paſſes quite through this county, entering at the 
pariſh of 'Chinner, and going out at that of Goring. 
There is another between Colnbrook and Wallingford, 
called Gremeſdike. This county ſends nine members to 
parliament, viz. two for the county, two for the city, 
two for the univerſity, two for Ne Woodſtock, and 
one for Banbury. a fret | 
OxFo8D, the capital of Oxfordſhire, and the ſeat of 
the moſt noble univerſity in the world, is pleaſantly 
ſituated in a plain on the river Iſis, ſurrounded with mea- 
dows ; which, towards the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, termi- 
nate in hills. 'The compoſition of the name from the 
Saxon, as being a ford for oxen, is too obvious to be 
doubted, and the arms. of the city particularly deſcribe 
it. Even inthe time of the ancient Britons, it is ſaid to 
have been the ſeat of the muſes; but in the Saxon era 
it is noted only for a religious houſe, dedicated to St. 
Frideſwide, till Alfred buile three colleges, one for gram- 
marians, another for philoſophers, and a third for di- 
VInes. N continued to flouriſh here till the city 
was ſacked and burnt by the Danes in the reign of Ethel- 
dred, and afterwards by Harold. Being beſieged and 
taken by William the Conqueror, it was deſerted by the 
learned till about the year 1129, when one Robert Pul- 
lein to read lectures in divinity. In the reign of 
king John there were three thouſand ſtudents. Robert 
D'Oiley, a Norman, to whom William the Conqueror 
had given this „built a caſtle on the weſt in 
1071, In a palace built by Henry I. Richard I. com- 
monly called Cœur de Lion, was born. Henry III. 
liament here, to ſettle the differences between 
him his barons, when he co the privil 
granted to the univerſity by his predeceſſors, and added 
others of his on. In this reign the ſtudents are ſaid to 
have been thirty thaufand, who were all excommuni- | 
cated by the pope for ſome rudeneſs to his legate. O j - 
ford was made a biſhop's ſee by Henry VIII. and St.. 


Frideſwide's church converted. into a cathedral, by hs 
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* Chriſt-Church, founded by cardinal Wolſey, in 1515, 


Colleges here are five halls, viz. Alban-hall, Edmund- | 


. Tous, and cleanly ; and is well ſupplied with water by 


univerſity; the head of which is the chancellor, who is 
_ Uſually fome nobleman of eminence, and his office is 
for life. 
diſtin 
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_ the ſtreets are well 
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Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and 'high-chancellor of | 


modern books, and is 


able buildi belonging to this univerſity are, the pub- | 
Be ſchools ; Rarclifle's-library, a moſt elegant ſtructure, 
for building and furniſhing which Dr. Ratcliffe left forty 
__thouland nds ; che theatre, built by Sheldon, arch- 
biſhop of C ury ; the muſeum; the Clarendon 


tte highsſtreer, is one of the fineſt in Europe. 
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1 
founders; and the dates of their ſoundation:— 1. Uni- 
fity-college, is ſituated on the ſpot where Alfred erected | 
collepes or halls.—2. Baliol was founded by ſir John de 
Baliol, in 126 3.3. Merton was founded by Walter de 


England, in 1267.—4. Exeter was founded in 1316, by 
Walter 'Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, and lord-treaſurer | 
of England. 5. Oriel was founded by Edward II. in 
1324.6. Queen's was founded by Robert Eglesfield, 
in the reign of Edward 1I.—7. New-College, founded 
by Willkam of Wykeham, biſhop of Wincheſter, in 
1 386.—8. Lincoln-College, founded by two biſhops of 
Lincom, in the reign of Henry VI.—9. All-Souls, 
founded by Henry Chichely, archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 
in 1437.—10. Magdalen, founded by William Wainfleet, 

biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord-chancellor, in 1458.— ' 
11. Brazen-Noſe, founded by William Smith, biſhop of 
Lincoln, in 1516.—12. Corpus-Chriſti, founded by 

Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, in 1516.— 13. 


completed by others. This is the cathedral of the 
dioceſe.—14. Trinity, founded by fir Thomas Pope, in 
the reign of q ary.—15. St. John Baptiſt, founded 
by fir Thomas White, lord-mayor of London, in 1555. 
16. Jeſus, founded by Dr. Hugh Price, prebendary of Ro- 
cheſter, and queen Elizabeth.—17. Wadham, founded 
by Nicholas Wadham, - and Dorothy, his widow, in 
1613.—18. Pembroke, founded by Thomas Tiſdale, 
eſquire, and Richard Whitwick, B. D. in 1624.--- 
19. Worceſter, it was called Glouceſter-hall till lately, 
when it was endowed- by ſir Thomas Coke, and made 


collegiate.---20. Hartford, was Hart-hall till 1740, 
when it was erected into a college. Beſides theſe twenty 


Hall, St. Mary 


's-hall, New-Inn-hall, and St. Mary | 
M 


agdalen-hall. This city is large, handſome, popu- | 


means of pipes, ſprings, and conduits. It alſo enjoys a 
very wholeſome air; and its markets are ſtored with a 
prodigious plenty of proviſions of all kinds. Beſides the | 
cathedral, here are thirteen pariſh churches. The part of 


Oxford moſt worthy of 'obſervation is unqueſtionably the 


Lord North is the perſon who now enjoys that 
guiſhed honour. Next to him is the high- ſteward; 
and the third perſon in dignity is the vice-chancellor, : 
who is annually choſen, though generally continued for 
three years, and is always the head of a college; be- 
fides theſe, there are ſeveral ſubordinate officers. The 
univerſity library, which, from its founder, ſir Thomas 
Bodley, is called the Bodleian, contains more ancient than 
icularly valuable for its manu- 
ſcripts. The moſt conſiderable of the colleges in 
Oxford, are Magdaler's and Chriſt- Church, which are as 
noble foundations as any in the world. The church of 
the latter is the cathedral, and has a dean, eight canons, 
[7 lains, eight finging-men, eight choriſters, a 
— 0 r organiſt.” The other remark- 


houſe, fo called becauſe the profits arifing from 
the fale of lord Clarendon's hiſtory contributed to build 
| lies the phyſic 
inftiruted by the eart of Danby. All che col- 
other buildings, are highly worthy 
muſt the city nfelf paſs unnoticed: 
paved, handſome, and ſpacious, and 
called 
What 


ic private buildings good; that, in particular, 


remains of the caſtle, now ferves for the 4/4, ee Ys 
che river, to the north, lies the nunnery of Godſtow, ſo 
_ celebrated for the monument there of fair Roſamond, 
II. "Before Bahol-co 


concubine o Henry is to be 
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chapels of the reſpective colleges, &c. The city 
Oxford has had the fame privileges granted to it a; 
London, particularly an exemption from toll all over 
England. It is governed by a mayor, high-ſtewarg, 
recorder, four aldermen, eight aſſiſtants, two bailiffs, 2 
town-clerk, and twenty-four common-council-men, 
Here is an elegant ſhire-hall and market-place. The 
river Thames is navigable from hence to London, to 
which city it conveys vaſt quantities of malt and corn, 
Oxtord gives the title of earl to the noble family of 
Harley. IS. 
WoopsTock or NE w WoopsTock, is ſeated upon a 
{mall brook ; it was formerly a demeſne belonging to the 
crown, and contained a royal palace. Alfred is ſaid to 
have honoured it with his reſidence. - Henry I., built : 
palace here, and encloſed a large park. Henry II. is ſaid 
to have built a labyrinth here, to conceal the fair Roſa- 
mond from the reſtleſs jealouſy of his queen. The duke 
of Marlborough, in 1704, having gained a moſt im- 
portant and ſignal victory, at Blenheim, in Bavaria, over 
the French and Bavarians, the queen and parliament, as 
a reward for his conduct upon that occaſion, ordered a 
palace to be erected at Woodſtock, under the name of 
Blenheim caſtle; which, together with the park and 
manor adjoining, was given to the duke and his heirs, 
It is a moſt ſuperb ſtructure, and the gardens and furni- 


ture are well adapted to the grandeur and magnificence of 


the houſe ; among other rich decorations, are the tapeſtry 
hangings, repreſenting the duke's battles. For the manor 
and caſtle, the dukes's defendants are obliged, by way 
of homage, to preſent yearly a ſtandard to the ſovereign, 
on the day on which the battle of Blenheim was fought. 
Upon a vaſt obeliſk in the park, is inſcribed a ſhort 
account of the duke's exploits and character. Wood- 
ſtock is celebrated for its watch-chains, and other curiou 
ſteel-wares, as well as for its gloves, and other leather 
manufactures. This town is pretty large and well-built 
is governed by a mayor, a high-ſteward, a recorder, 
aldermen, &c. It gave birth to Edward the Black- 
Prince, Thomas of Woodſtock, and the poet Chaucer, 
and now gives title of viſcount to the duke of Portland. 
The Roman highway, called Akeman-ſtreet, paſſes 
through Blenheim park. | | 
BanBuRY is large pleaſant town, ſeated on the river 
Charwell. 
biſhop of Lincoln; and near this place the battle was 
fought in which the earl of Warwick defeated Edward IV. 
and the Lancaſtrian party. The antiquity of this town 
is evident, from the coins of- the Roman emperors often 
found in the adjoining fields. 
charter, granted by George I. Banbury is now governed 
by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, ſix capital burgeſſes 
and thirty aſſiſtants. It carries on a conſiderable trade, 
particularly in its excellent cheeſes; and has a fine church, 
an hoſpital, two charity ſchools, and ſome good inns. 
There are ſuch excellent meadows in this. neighbourhood, 
that Banbury was famous even in Camden's time, for 
good cheeſe. Bis a 
Wrrwxey, or WHiThey, is an ancient large ſtrag- 
gling town, ſituated upon the Windruſn, in which there 
is à large manufacture for rugs and blankets; a great 


number of hands being employed in the town and is 


vicinity in thoſe articles; which are in great eſtimation. 
Here is alſo a manufacture of duffils, of tilts for barge 
men, and cuts for hammocks. Great quantities of ſheep- 
ſkins, are alſo dreſſed here. It has a good free-ſchoo), 
and a library. | | 

HenLzy-Gyon-Tramss, as the name denotes, ö 
ſituated on the river Thames, over which it has 4 


bridge. Among the inhabitants of this town, are 


great many .malſters, 8 and meal - men; and 
alt quantities of corn, malt, meal, ind timber, are ſent 
from hence and the neighbouring places, in barges, 0 
London. Henley is one of the greateſt markets in Eng 
land for torn, It is a flouriſhing well-built tom 
governed by a warden, burgeſſes, and other officers; 
an alms-houſe. Roma! 
coins have oſten been dug up here. Dr. Plot ſuppoſe 
to be the oldeſt town in Oxfordſhire; and Di 
ys If is the Galſeva Atrebatum of * 
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It formerly had a caſtle, built by Alexander i 


In conſequence of its laſt il 
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Miſs Blandy, who lived here, was executed ſome 
ago for poiſoning her father, with ſome powders, 
ocured by a Captain Cranſtaun : though a ſenſible girl, 
e declared in her laſt moments, that ſhe underſtood 
y were love-powders, and would operate on the old 
W..:lcman ſo as to induce him to acquieſce in the pro- 
aed match between her and the captain. 

DoRCHESTER is but a mean inconſiderable place, 
ated upon the Thames ; though 1t 1s ſuppoſed to have 
en a Roman ſtation, and the fee of a biſhop. 

W BuzrorD is ſituated on the Windruſh, and is famous 
iss ſaddles; but more particularly for a council, 


)0N a 

O the anvened in 685, by the kings Etheldred, and Berth- 
id to ald; and for a battle fought near it, between Ethelbald 
ilt > ie Mercian, and Cuthred, king of the Weſt Saxons. In 
 faig nuſion to this battle, the inhabitants annually carry the 
ofa. gure of a dragon about the town. It is governed by 


vo bailiffs, and other inferior officers, 
CaiyeinG-NorToN is a ſmall town, enjoying a good 
rade, and having the privilege of finally determining all 

atters under four pounds within itſelf. Near its church, 
which is a handſome building, are to be ſeen the veſtiges 
of a caſtle. It once had a monaſtery ; and Roman coins 
tere often found about it. It is governed by a bailiff and 
other officers, and, ſome centuries ago, is ſaid to have 


ers, 

uni- been a borough. . 

e of Tau ispleaſantly ſeated on the river of the ſame name. 
ſtry The river is navigable to it by barges; and it has a good 


market, a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe. 


Hocs-NorrTox, in this county, is memorable for the 


wa 
_ laughter of the Engliſh, by the Danes, in 917. It's in- 
ht. habitants are ſaid to have been formerly ſo clowniſh and 
10rt uncivilized, that any ill-bred fellow was ſaid to have 


been educated at Hog's-Norton. Near Chipping-Norton, 
the four counties of Oxford, Glouceſter, Worceſter, 
and Warwick meet; and the boundaries of each are 
marked by a ſtone, which are therefore called the four 
Shire-ſtones. In 1720, a pot full of coins was dug up 
in a common, in_the hundred of Ewelm ; ſome of them 
dated about the time of Julius Czfar's arrival in the iſland. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


THIS is a large inland county, and is bounded on the 
fouth by Wiltſhire and part of Somerſetſhire ; on the eaſt 
by Oxfordſhire and Warwickſhire ; - on the north by 
Worceſterſhire ; and on the weſt by Monmouthſhire and 
Herefordſhire. It is about ſixty miles in length, twenty- 
{ix in breadth, and one hundred and ſixty in circum- 
ference; containing twenty-nine hundreds, one city, twenty- 
five market . towns, — two hundred and eighty- nine 
pariſhes, The air is very wholeſome, but the face of 
the country is very. different in different 
eaſtern part, which is called , Cotfwold, is hilly ; the 


fruitful valley, chrough which the Severn rolls its mighty 
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merchandiſe. This county is alſo watered by the Wye, 
the Avon, the Iſis, the Frome, the Leden, the Stroud 
and Windruſh, all abounding with fiſh. The foil is, 
in general, very fertile, though greatly deverſified, yielding 
plenty of corn, wood, fruit, and paſture. It is ſuppoſed 
that upwards of four hundred thouſand ſheep are kept in 
Glouceſterſhire, the greater part of which are fed upon 
the Cotſwold. Of . theſe the wool is exceeding fine; 
whence the county is become ſo eminent for its cloth 
manufacture. In the vale; or lower part of the county, 
where the paſtures are moſt luxuriant, herds of black 
cattle are fed, and great quantities of excellent cheeſe 
made. Miners are employed in t 
coal-pits, or digging for iron one, with which it abounds. 
Before the reformation, religious houſes were ſo numerous 
n this county, as to give occaſion to the proverb, * As 
ure as God is in Glouceſterſhire.” Glouceſterſhire ſends 
88 members to parliament ; two for the county, two 
che city, two for Cirenceſter, and two for Tewkſbury. 

| GLovcas7er, Gl ocks TER, or GLos7TER, by the Romans 

um, by the Britons called Claer-Glow, is à city 

and biſhop's ſee, ſeated on the river Severn, It was bullet 

dy the Romans, to curb the Silures. A. cute was built 
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parts: the 
weſtern, called the foreſt of Dean, is woody; the reſt is a 
flood ; which affords a noble conveyance for goods and 


in the foreſt of Dean, in 


$3 


here in the time of William the Conqueror, the remains 
of which are now converted into a convenient gaol. The 


preſent cathedral was erected by Aldred, archbiſhop of 
York, but has ſince been much improved. In the ſouth 
aile Edward II. lies interred in an alabaſter tomb. This 
city ſuffered greatly in the barons' wars. King John 
made it a borough ; Henry II. who was crowned here, 
a rang nm pn and Richard III. a county of itſelf. It 
once had eleven churches, but five of them were demo- 
liſhed by its obſtinacy againſt Charles I. It was made a 
biſhop's ſee by Henry VIII, on the ſuppreſſion of the 
abbey of St. Peter, with a dean and fix -prebends. At 
preſent it has ten incorporated companies, a ftone bridge 
over the river, and a quay and wharf; but though it 1s 
ſo well ſituated for trade, its vicinity to Briſtol is ſome- 
what injurious to it. Several parliaments were anciently 
held here, particularly by Richard II. and HI. and in 
the town are ſeveral croſſes and ſtatutes of the kings of 
England. By a charter from Charles II, it is governed 
by a ſteward, mayor, recorder, twelve alderman, twenty- 
fix common-councilmen, &c. It gives the title of duke 
to the ſecond brother of George III. Glouceſter ſtands 
low, but in a pleaſant ſituation, being a clean, well-built, 
healthy place, ' and environed on the weſt with moſt 
delightful meadows, through which the Severn glides. 
Excluſive of the buildings above mentioned, here are 
many curious remains of ſteeples, churches, croſſes, 
abbeys, and other ancient ſtructures. The tower of the 
cathedral is ſaid to be one of the fineſt pieces of archi- 
tecture in England. Here is an hoſpital for the mainte- 
nance of fifty-four poor men and women; alſo a blue- 
coat hoſpital for twenty boys, ten poor men, and as 
many women. Here is alſo an infirn | 
CIRENCESTER, or CICESTER, anciently Corinium, a 
town ſeated on the river Churn, was formerly more 
flouriſhing than at preſent ; though it ſtill carries on a 
conſiderable trade in wool, and woollen manufactures. 
It is very ancient, being called Corinium, by Ptolemy. 
Many are the coins, pavements, vaults, and other anti- 
quities, which have been dug up in this place, all which 
ſerve to denote that it was formerly of no ſmall conſider- 
ation. It was once ſubject to the Mercians. Henry III. 
ordered the caſtle, which it then had; to be razed to the 
| ground. Richard I. was a great benefactor to the town 


* 


and abbey, and Henry IV. granted them ſeveral privi- 


leges. It was formerly very large, as appears by the 


walls. Cirenceſter is ſaid to have contained one colle- 


giate, and three pariſh churches, but of theſe, only that 
of St. John at preſent remains. Two conſular Roman 
ways interſe&ed each other at this place. Here is a 
free-ſchool and ſeveral alms-houſes. 

— TewksBuRY, a market-town, at the conflux' of the 
Severn and Avon, is a large, populous, well- built town, 
with three bridges leading to it. It had anciently a 
monaſtery ; and near it was fought a bloody battle, 
between the houſes of York and Eancaſter, in which the 
Lancaſtrians were defeated. It ĩs famous for che manu- 
facture of woollen cloth, and ſtockings. Here is a 
church, the remnant of an ancient abbey, and the largeſt 
in England that is neither cathedral nor collegiate: 
Tewkſbury is governed by ewenty-four burgeſſes, two of 


whom are choſen bailiffs yearly.” It has alſo a free-ſchoolz 


eee on the edge of dhe pu 
AMPDEN is a poor town on | 
next Worceſterſhire. . It has a grammar-{chovh"rwd 
charity-ſchools,. and an alms-houſe. It has alfo'a hand- 
ſome church, in which are ſeveral curious monumenta 
in marble. It is governed by two bailiffs, cwelve bur- 
geſſes, and a ſteward, and has a manufacture of ſtockirigs. 
NzwexT ftands' on a river that falls into the Severny 
and is navigable by boats. It is ſicustecl in the'foreſt of 
Dean. ö PP 
Dev, otherwiſe MichAkI-DzAw, is ſituatecd in the 
fame foreſts It has à church, and one pretty 
ſtreet. Pins are its principal manufacture. KITS 
| Cnztirexngan, or Curtrengan, obtains its name 
from the Chil, a fnall rivulet on which it ſtands; le 
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Ras long been | 7 famed for its mit ieral' waters, | 
and has vecifionally been reſorted to and deſerted; 6 
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George III. having lately deigned to viſit Cheltenham- 
wells, they are now become more celebrated, and will 
probably he more attended to than they have ever yet 
. The mineral waters of this place are ſaid to have 
been diſcovered by the flocks of pigeons that reſorted to 
them: . Cheltenham carries on a conſiderable trade in 
malt. It is a market-town, has a handſome church, a 
free-ſchool, and an hoſpital. There are two other re- 
markable particulars reſpecting this place: the firſt is, 
that the miniſter muſt be a fellow of Jeſus- college, Ox- 
ford, nominated by that ſociety, and approved of by the 
earl of Gainſborough, and can hold the living only fix 
years: the other is, that the manor paid to Edward 
the Confeſſor nine pounds 4 year, and three thouſand 
| loaves for his dogs. : | 
- STow-OoNn-TRE-WouLD, commonly called Stow St. 
Edward, is ſaid to have but one element, viz: air, there 
being neither wood, common-field, nor water, belonging 
to it. It carries on a 
In its ſpacious church, which. ſtands on a hill, 
are monuments ; and near it, in 1645, the forces 
of Charles I. were defeated by thoſe of the parliament. 


Here is an hoſpital, alms-houſe, and free-ſchool ; and 


the Roman foſſe way paſſes through it. 


. . NoxTH-LEcat is a market-town on the river Leche. 
It is governed by a bailiff and two conſtables. It has a 


neat church, ſeveral alms-houſes, and a well-endowed 


free-ſchool. The founder of the laſt, becoming reduced, 


applied to the truſtees to be appointed maſter of it, but 
2 favour was refuſed. | | 
Parxswick is ſeated upon the river Stroud, in a 


wholeſome air, 
has a handſome church. 


BerkLEyY is an ancient town, governed by a mayor 


and aldermen, with a caſtle near it, belonging to the 
earl of Ber The mayor is ſworn at the court-leet 


of the earl o Berkley, who is lord of thè manor and 
It is 


caftle, from which he derives his name and title. 
remarkable that the family of Berkley have been barons 
ever ſince the reign of Henry II. Here Edward II. was 


ampriſoned, and the little room in the caſtle in which he 


as murdered, is ſtill to be ſeen. 
»Dunsxx is a market-town and corporation, having 
"I u_ manufacture of cloth. Here was anciently a 
the place where it ſtood being ſtill called Caſtle- 


field. Here is alſo a rock, called by the inhabitants 
puff. ſtone; which is ſoft and eaſy to hew, though ſur- 


priſingly durable. Berkley-caſtle, which was built with 
3 it upwards of. fix hundred years ago, diſcovers no ſymp- 
| roms of decay. | a 


FAIRFORD is a ſmall market - town, ſeated on the river | 
Here is a very 


Colne, over which it has two bridges. 
handſome ſpacious church, the windows of which are 


moſt beautifully painted with hiſtorical pieces from the 
Holy Scriptures, aſter a deſign of Albert Durer. In 
the nei many urns and other an- 


town, ſeated at the influx | 


hood of Fairford 

tiquities have been found. 
 DA-LacnLaps:isa 

of the Leche into the Thames, which here becomes na- 

; 4 and thus furniſhes the town with a conveniency 

pf tranſporting its butter, cheeſe, and other commodi- 


. It 1s populous and a great 
thoroughiare. Traces of a Roman way from hence to 


Tannoy is a market-town 


. tics by water to London. 


Which falls: a little below it into the Severn; and has a 
church , reſembling a cathedral, four alms-houſes, 

Lis free-{chool. ' A caſtle. was begun here in the reign 

o Henny VIII. by Edward duke of Bucking- 
bam but never finiſhed. It has a titular mayor, twelve 
Aldermen, and two conſtables. . a 
++Txr8vzr, a well-built, | 
taining a church, a free: ſchool, two market-houſes, and 


a alms-houſe. It catries on a great trade in yarn, 
-_ . eheeſe, bacon, &c. In its pariſh riſes the Briſtol Avon, 


deer which it has a. bridge of confiderable length. In 
E "dry ſummers, however, the town labours under a great 
x wy of. water. It was formerly defended 

8 3 3s aft a : 5 \ 
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But, as has been already obſerved, our ſovereign; 


2 trade in hops, cheeſe, and 


and carries on a woollen manufacture. It 


dr UE? E 
found. Not far from hence is a large camp, called Byy. 

WorTTon-unDER-EpGz is a handſome market. tom 
famous for its woollen manufacture. Here. is a ſtate 
church, with ſome monuments of the Berkley family, , 
free-ſchool; and an alms-houſe. 

CHIPPING-SUDBURY 1s an ancient borough, and grey 
thoroughfare, and has a conſiderable trade in cheeſ i 
corn, lime and coal. It ſtands upon a rivulet which u 
into the Frome, and has a large church, and a fre. 
ſchool: 

MaxsnrittD is conſiderable for its manufacture ( 
malt and cloth, and is alſo famous for its cakes. 

The pariſh of Clifton, near Briſtol, is famous for th 
hot-wells, and thoſe ſtupendous rocks on the Av, 
called St. Vincent's rocks. In the Severn is the iſle 9 
Alney, where Edmund and Canute agreed to determine 
their right to the kingdom by ſingle combat. Abou 
three miles from Briſtol is Penpark-hole, a cavity ſeventy. 
five yards in length, forty in breadth, and nineteen in 
height, the mouth of which is forty yards deep, bu 
very narrow. At Henbury is a camp with three ram. 
pires or trenches, 


WILTSHIRE. 


THIS county is bounded on the ſouth by Dorſetſhire 
and part of Hampſhire, on the eaſt by Berkſhire and 
Hampſhire, on the north by Glouceſter, and on the weſt 
by Somerſetſhire. It is thirty-nine miles in length, 
thirty in breadth, and one hundred and forty in circum. 
ference ; containing twenty-nine hundreds, twenty-three 
market-towns, and three hundred- and four pariſhes. 
Wiltſhire is a healthy,. pleaſant, fertile country. The 
ſoil of the vales is very rich, producing corn and graf 
in great abundance. The beautiful downs in the ſouth, 
in the midſt of which lies Saliſbury-Plain, yield the fineſt 
paſtures - for ſheep, with which they are overſpread. 
There is, however, a ſcarcity of fuel in this county, it 
being deſtitute of coal-pits, and having but little wood. 
Great quantities. of excellent cheeſe are produced here; 
and the manufacture of broad cloth ts carried on very 
extenſively ; the plenty and fineneſs of the wool inducing 
the inhabitants to engage in ſo lucrative a branch. Wilt- 
ſhire is watered by the rivers Iſis, Kennet, Upper and 
Lower-Avon, Willy, Bourne, and Nadder. It fend | 
thirty-four memberts to parliament ; two for the ſhire, 
two for the city of Saliſbury, and two for each of the 
following towns, viz. Wilton, Downton, Hindon, Heiteſ- 
bury, Weſtbury, Calne, Devizes, Chippenham, Malmſ- 
bury, Cricklade, Great-Bedwin, Luggerſhall, Old Sarum, 
Wooton-Baſſet, and Marlborough. MARE: 

SALISBURY, or NEW-SARUM, an epiſcopal ſee, is a 
fine, large, well-built city, ſituated at the conflux of the 
rivers Avon and Willy, from which ſeveral canals run 
through its ſtreets. It came into conſequence from it 
cathedral, which was begun in 1219, and finiſhed in 
1258. From an eſtimate delivered in to Henry III. it 
oe 1 1 coſt forty thouſand marks. os is 3 

ic building, and the moſt elegant and regular of any 
- the kingdom. The doors The Is are equal in 
number to the months, the windows to the days, and the 
pillars and pilaſters to the hours in the year. The ſpir 
is four hundred and ten feet in height, exceeding, in that 
particular, any other in the kingdom. The roof of 
the chapter-houſe, which is fifty-feet. in diameter, and 
one hundred and fifty in circumference, bears all upon 
one ſlender pillar, which is fuch a curioſity as can hardly 
be parallelled in Europe. Here are three other churches 
beſides the cathedral, which is out of the liberty: of the 
city. The town-houſe is a fine building, and the mar- 
ket-place very ſpacious. This town has ſeveral flouriſh-, 
ing manufactures, particularly of fine flannel, and long 
| cloths, called Saliſbury-Whites. Excluſive. of thoſe 
| commodities, it carries on a conſiderable trade in drug- 
gets and bone-lace. Here are a greater number of board- 
ing-ſchools, eſpecially for young ladies, than in any other 
town in England; in cHnſideration of which, and its 
irs, markets, . aſſizes, - and clergy, Saliſbury may be 
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juſtly faid to be in a flouriſhing condition. It was in- 
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Henry III. and is 
twenty-four 
ommon-council-men. The cloſe, where the 
nd prebendaries live, appears like a fine city of 
elf. In the cathedral is the figure of a man, whoſe 
ame was Bennet, who endeavoured to faſt forty days 
d forty nights, in imitation.of Our Saviour, but fell a 
-tim to his enthuſiaſm. No leſs than twenty-five of 
Je biſhops of this dioceſe lie interred in the cathedral. 
Wc chancellorſhip of the moſt noble order of the garter 
annexed to this ſee ; it was firſt conferred on Richard 
eauchamp. This city contains ſeveral free and charity- 
chools ; and gives the title of earl to the noble family of 


xrporated by verned by a mayor, 


| oh-ſteward, 


== Wirron, a town noted for its carpet manufactory. 
vas formerly a biſhop's ſee, and the county town, 
nich from hence received the name of Wilts. 
xt of Pembroke's ſeat here is a model of fine taſte and 
Leland informs us that this place, the | 
ancient name of which was Ellandunum, formerly con- 
tained twelve churches, but the frequent ravages by 
war, and, above all, the turning of the. weſtern road 
through Saliſbury, have greatly reduced it. It is governed, 
however, by a mayor and his ferjeant, a recorder, a 
town-Clerk, and a king's bailiff. 
DownToNn, or DoRKETON, is plea 
the river Avon ; and its mayor 1s choſen at the court-leet 
of the lord of the manor. 

Hinpox is another ſmall borough, governed by a 
fles. . The principal manufacture here 
is a kind of twiſt, which finds employment for great + 
numbers, not excepting little children. It has a market 


ſantly ſituated on 
bailiff and burge 


, 1s an ancient bo- 
It has a collegiate 


HEevTEsBURY, ot HEriGHTsBURY 
rough, ſeated on the river Willy. 
church, with four prebendaries, and a free-ſchool. 
town is governed by a mayor and four burgeſſes. 
WESTBURY, a ſmall borough, derives its name from 
its ſituation, and is ſuppoſed to. have riſen out of the 
ruins of an old Roman town which ſtood near it, many 
coins and other antiquities of that people having been 
found here. It has a good pariſh church, a manufacture 
of broad cloth, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and twelve aldermen. WE: 
Caine, a handſome, populous, well-buftt town, 
ſuppoſed to owe its origin to the Romans, many ancient 
ving been found in its neighbourhood. The 
Weſt-Saxon kings had a palace here, and it is probable 
that here was a caſtle likewiſe, from a ſtreet and field 
which are till called by that name. In 997, a provin- 
cial ſynod was held here, for determining the di 
between the prieſts and monks relative to the celibacy 
the clergy, and the monks holding benefices. During 
the debates, the houſe, in which the ſtates were aſſembled, 
ground, and many of the.. biſhops 
and nobility were killed and bruiſed. St. Dunſtan alone, 
who preſided in the ſynod, and favoured the monks; 
eſcaped unhurt. Here is an elegant church, à free- 
ichoal for forty boys, and a manufacture of cloth. 
y two, ſtewards, and an unlimitted 


ſuddenly fell to the 
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Calne is governed 
2 . ien 
Evrzzs, a populous town, conſiſting 
pally of two ſtreets running parallel to each other. Many 
coins and other antiquities having been found near this 
Place, it is ſuppoſed originally to have been a Roman 
undation. It derives its name from Devitiacus, 4 
Britiſh-prince, who reſided in this part of the country. 
ere was anciently a ſtrong caſtle, erected or in 
of Sarum, in the reign ci 
ſhared the fate of moſt of the other 
old fortreſſes in the nation, that of having been deftrpyed 
X wa... HO wars under Charles I. I 
nakes a pr Od Aa ; 
but W . 09y a ſcarcity of water. Here is 
2 good ſchool for eighty children. Alſo two churches, 
g-houſe, The corporation ceaſiſts 
built town, ſeated on 
of ſixteen | 
place was anciently the reſidence of ſeveral [ R 21 as) * 
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by Roper, --biſh 
Stephen; but rf 


town of Dee 
„ though built of 


a Chapel, and a 
of a mayor, recorder, vc. 
CumrzAnAu is à large well 
nver Avon, over which it has a bri 
arches. This 
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kings of the Weſt-Saxons, and particularly of Alfred. It 
was incorporated by Queen Mary, and is governed by 
one bailiff, and twelve burgeſſes. It has a well frequented 
market, and a good manufacture of cloth, but reaps 
greater advantage from its ſituation between London and 
Briſtol. It has a noble church and free-ſchool. 

MALMSBURY is a fine ancient borough-town, ſtanding 
on an acclivity near the river Avon, by which the town 1s 
ſo much ſurrounded that there are ſix bridges over it. 
Here was anciently a caſtle and the greateſt abbey in 
Wiltſhire, whoſe abbot was mitred and fat in parlia- 
ment. It had its firſt charter from Edward, king of the 
Weſt Saxons, and its laſt from William III. Part of 
the abbey ſtill remains, and ſerves for the pariſh church. 
This town carries on a conſiderable trade in the woollen 
manufg&ture, and gave birth to William of Malmſbury, 
and the celebrated Mr. Hobbes. It is governed by an 
alderman, twelve capital burgeſſes, &c. It gives the 
title of baron to the noble family of Harris. 

CrickLape, or CREEKLADE, is ſeated at the influx 
of the rivulets Churn and Ray. It has a free-ſchool, 
handſomely endowed by Robert Jenner, eſquire; and is 
governed by a bailiff. | | 

GREAT BEDpwin is an ancient borough by preſcription. 
Here was formerly a caſtle, - the ditches of -which are {till 
viſible. The church is built in the form of a croſs, and 
its government is under the direction of a portreve, a 
bailiff, and ſome other officers. 

LucGERSHALL, or ' LuDGERSHALL is an ancient 
borough, though now a ſmall hamlet. It is ſituated in 
a delightful country near the foreſt. of Chute, and is 
famous for having been the reſidence of many kings. It 
is governed by a bailiff. E 

OLD SARUM, or OLD SALISBURY, anciently Sorbio- 
dunum, was formerly a city, and now only a farm-houſe, 
though it ſends two members to parliament. It was a 
Roman ſtation, in which Severus and other emperors * 
are ſaid to have refided. King Edgar, in 960, held a + 
council here. Hither William the Conqueror fum- 
moned all the ſtates of the kingdom, to ſwear allegiance 
to him; and his ſon Henry I. aſſembled in this town 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal. Not long after, 1t 
began to be deſerted, and a new town was built in the 
vale.below, which was better accommodated, both with 
reſpect to air and water than the former. The number 
of the electors are about ten, who have lands adjoining, 
and are ſtiled burgeſſes and freeholders. % nigh 

WoorTon-Basser derives the latter part of its name 
from the family to which it anciently belonged. It is 
but an inconſiderable place, though it contains a manu- 
facture of cloth, and à ſmall free-ſchool. It is governed 
by a mayor, two aldermen, and twelve burgeſſe. 
MaRLRBOROUOR, or MaRLEBERG, from the quantity 
of marle or chalk near which it ſtands. It was one of the 
Roman ftations, and had afterwards a caſtle ; in which 
Henry III. held a parliament, and enacted thoſe laws called 
the Marlborough ſtatutes. It gives the title of, duke to 
2 deſcendant of the ever-victorious general, John, firſt 
duke of Marlborough, who was. advanced to that dig- 
nity by Queen Anne. It is a great thoroughfare between. 
| London and Bath, and the town, conſiſting principally 
of ont wide ſtreet, is tolerably well built, and has ſev 
commodious inn Some -ſmall traces remain of its 


caſtle, as well as of a priory, and the Roman Caſtrum, 


where coins are often found. Here are two churches, 
but it has no great trade or manufacture. It is a corpo- 
ration by charter, governed hy twelve aldermen, & c. 
| -: Exownninas' 1s a ſmall place, though of great anti- 
quity, in which is annually held the duchy court of Lan- 
caſter. for chis ſhire, - Here was anciently a caſtle, of 
Which nothing now remains. A conſiderable . manu- 
factute of fine cloth is carried on in this tw u. 
Bx Abronn is a ſmall tom upon the Lower Avon, over 
which it has a bridge. Near chis place a famous 2 


was fought in the times of the Weſt Saxons. - A tynad. i ; 


was alſo held here in the tenth: century, This, as well. 


of broad cloths. ©! In the road from, hence to Bath, in the. 


Mage of Hon, u a medicinal /fpring, much reſorted. a 
| 8 A £ | 
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TON, is fituated in a pleaſant country, and has two alms- 

' houſes and a free-ſchoo), peo wy wed. Near this 
the earl of Abingdon has a very at. en 
Matbzx-BRArzy had anciently a priory, and is 
famous for giving birth to that republican and regicide, 
Edmund Ludlow. * eee 
een is a place of great antiquity; and 1s re- 
de great quantities of corn fold eve 
"Saturday at its marker. . Its cloth and wool trade is alſo 
bas ſeveral good inns. On the 
downs. or the ext fide of the town, are two camps; one 


Kalle Battlebury, thought 
41 2 8. r nch, and caſt fides of 
| called Saliſbury Plain. 


this town, are the downs, 
They exrtndnear fifty miles, from Saliſbury to Wey- 
mouth .in Dorktharet Wiarminſter is a populous thriv- 
© ig place, and,. excluſive of the articles already men- 
= carries on a greater malt- trade than any town in 


nee west of England. 25 
Sarum and Win- 
reckoned one of 


„Ona dry chalky-hill, between Old 
the wonders of this iſland, is fix mules ta the north of 
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—eheſfter is a Roman camp. Ston 


Salifbury. It conſiſts of two circles, and two ovals, 
ſeſpectively contentric, incloſed in a regular ditch. Some 
ue ſtones weigh above forty tons, and would require 

- Shove an hundred and forty horſes to draw them; and 
it is clear that they are not factitious. This county, 
other monuments of antiquity, exhibits à yaſt 
minber of carnps. and fortifications ; Britiſh; Roman, 
Saxon; and Danith. At Ambreſbury was once a famous 
monaltery, afterwards-converted into a nunnery, to which 
- Eleanor, queen of Henry III. reticed,. and in which 
= 9! LS BEAT BORN Wee: 
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THIS is an inland county in the dioceſe: of Saliſbury 
and Oxford, and is bounded on the ſouth by Hampſhire ; 
on the weſt by Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire ; on the 
north by the T which { it from the counties 
of Buckingham and Oxford; and on the eaſt by Middle- 
and 8 It is thirty-nine miles in jength, twenty- 
Ways of and one hundred and twenty in-cucum- 
ference. It contains twenty hundreds, twelve market 
towns,” and one hundred and ſorty pariſhes. This coun 
is one of the pleaſanteſt in the air in general 
ing good, and. the ſoil ſertile; eſpecially in the vale of 
hne-Horſe, fo called from the figure of that animal, 
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Lavinoron, called alfo Marxzr, or Easr Lavixc- | 
place, 


to be Daniſh ; and another 
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| b interred, Aſter the diſſo- 
| lution 


by che parliament's forces. Here are three churches, three 


64 governed by a 


large 
afterwards by the Toſs of the road to Gloneeſter, Whe 


| bigh-ſteward, recorder, &c. and 
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of a fortified city, was made by queen Elizabeth, v 
delighted much in walking on it, particularly for an hg, 
befare dinner; if the weather was not windy. Th, 
terrace affords one of the fineſt proſpects in the wor, 


. ? | K 
extending along the river on one ſide to London, and 0 


| 


the other to Oxford: Charles II. expended large ſum 
in new. modelling and. furniſhing the whole. James 11 = 
| ad William III. added the ornaments of painting, 9 


| which there is a great variety, by the moſt eminen 
| maſters, The a nts, for ſtate, beauty, and con. 
venience, are as as any in Europe. The hall, orig, 
nally intended for entertaining the Knights of the Gar 
at their inſtallation, is one of the fineſt rooms in the 
world, aud the paintings are ſuitable to its magnificen 
* royal * 2 one of the neateſt and moſt beautiſi 
in England, and St, George's chapel is a ſuperb ſplen. 
did ſtructure of gothic architecture 7 only Ahn 
the grandeur of the court in thoſe days, but the ſpirit an 
genius of its magnanimous founder. In the choir an 
the ſtalls of twenty-ſix knights and their banners ove; 
them, wich 2 chrone for the ſovereign. , As the knight, 
dhe their banners are taken down, and their coats of un 
and titles, aved on {mall copper-plates, are nailed ty 
the ſtalls, Here is alſo a college, conſiſting of a dear, 
twelve cular canons, thirteen prieſts or vicars, four clerks 
fix choriſters, and twenty-ſix alms- knights, founded by 
Edward III. The alms-knights are now only"eighteen, 
and are ſtiled the poor knights of Windſor, with a falar 
of torty pounds a year. In the chapel lie interred the 
bodies of Henry VIII. and one of his queens ;: As alſo 
thoſe of Henry VI. Edward IV. and Charles I. In 2 
little chapel lie the dukes of Beaufort, deſcended from the 
dukes of Lancaſter. Here are two parks, the-greatand 
| little, the former fourteen, and the latter about rer mile 
in eircumference. The great park is extremely beautifi 
Ane fünf or game. George III. has given a proof of 
his ſuperior taſte and wiſdom, in making choice of thi 
magnificent p. Windſor 
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palace for his ſummer reſidence. 
is much reſorted to, eſpecially on Sundays, to get a glance 
at the ſovereign and his amiable family, on the terrace, 
John, king of France, and David king of Scots, were, 
at the ſame time,priſonery here, in the reign of Edward Ill. 
Rrabixc, probably from the Britiſh Redin, fern, great 
quantities of which grew thereabouts, is a large, populous, 
| well-built town. I he Thames almoſt encloſes it, and at 
a ſmall diſtance receives the Kennet, over which are ſeven 
bridges in and near the town. Here was formerly a ſtrong 
caſtle, which was. demoliſhed by Henry II. Near the 
ſame ſpot, Henry I. pulled down à nunnery, and erected 
a moſt magnificent abbey, and endowed it with great 
revenues for the refreſhment: of travellers ; in hich he 
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the monaſteries, it was converted into a. royal 
ſeat, Which is now in ruins. It declared for the king in 
the civil ars, but was reduced, after a ſiege of ten days, 


| 


meeting-houſes; and a ſtately county infirmary. It is now 


| a very Hguriſhing town, being a great thoroughfate, and 
— = odabiderable in malt, meal, and timber, WW | 
.; | vinelaconveyed to London bythe Thames, Its 


and other officers; Near this 
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bridges were built at Abingdon and Dorchefter 
fill, however, a handſome town, 2 4 mayor, 
| | wa churches, 3 
handſome town-hall, where. the aſſizes are held, amarket- 
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houſk, and a frer- ſchool. | allingford has lately tluiven 
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von A i Des abbey built there by 

on the Weſt-Saxons, is famous for ſeveral 

8 55 — 10 Henry II. had his education i * 4 
| ut 


is now left 


lic buſineſs of the county is tranſacted in os large hall 


above the market-hquſe, ſtanding 8 ars of 
moſt curious aſhler- work. Great malt are 
made in this town, and ſent down t © Thajkes i in . 


to London. Abingdon is governed by a mayor, two 


two 3 two alms-houſes, a free and rr 


thool, and an hoſpital, called St. Helen's; an 
ea of carl to a younger branch of the noble al of of 

Wanrace is an ancient neat town, famous for being 
he birth-place of the celebrated king Alfred. Its 
downs, at the diſtance of about a mile, are noted for 
horſe-races. It ftands on the river Ock, being _ the 
capital of i irs hundred. 

HUNGERFORD, a little maikewans, has a ——_ 
thoroughfare ; it is ſeated on the Kennet, and is famous 
or the great quantities of trout and cray-fiſh taken there. 
T his town is N by a conſtable, who! is alſo lord of 
the manor. 

NEWBERY, or NewBuRy, derives its name from being 
the new bo „or town, which grew up as the an- 
cient Spina the Romans decayed; it is -a handſome 
town, in à fertile country, ſtanding on the river Kennet. 
Notwithſtanding its name, it is as — as the co 
and was formerly very famous for its — of 
broad cloth, and ſtill continues to, make great quantities | 
of ſhalloons' and In conſequence of which, 
and its thoroughfare on the Bath road, with the 
145 trouts, eels, and pikes, from the river, it is ſtall 
town. Two battles were fought here; be- 
— Land the parliament, at both which rhe 
g himſelf was 


1 Spinæ of the Romans is now vine! in the neigh= 

bourhood, called Spi Land. 

LAMBORN, of Land ORN, lene les river of who 

une name, on the ſouth fide of White-Horſe-hill. 
rer is remarkable for being always full in ſummer and 

dty in winter. Do caſtle, near it, is alſo 


. . OP We 


. 2 


Engliſh poet Chaucer. 
MaiDENHEAD, a. handſome town, ſeated on the 
wer Thames. | It it ſaid to have taken its name from 
he head of one of the eleven thouſand virgins who ate 
ved to have ſuffered 1 near Cologn; where 
e inhabitants pretend to ſhow their bones to this very 
wy. Here is A wooden over the Thames, ſup- 
ported by the 
* tolls both over and under, 
ut of Windfor-foreft, ear kev it in repair, It 
. ſteward, a mayur, a 

It on an-exteniive trade in meal, 
1 8 peg and is A confiderable:thoro 


. 


ad debtors, and an 
ear it, was onee noted for e 17 
Baar is 


and twice a 


ay Vit, den VI. 
3 


and ds the vicar Bay.” 1 


— Tg 2 — e are often held here, and the pub- |, 


nine aldermen, a recorder, *&c.- It contains 


| and the admiration. of the 
This 


nnington ; 
debrated for "having been the refdence of the old | 


— rene: Hor: iegif 5 Hy Dell Rs: | 
remarkable Fins ahi, whom | Þ 
proteſtant, .in"the-reigns of his c 
3 cr fre 


« that he was Kamel 


ne by Wes 2 e 


N 87 


Roman coins have been dug up: above White-Horke- 
all a very large camp, but with ſingle works. 


MIDDLESEX 
TH Is county, in which che metropolis of Great- 


Britain ſtands, derives its name from its ſituation amidſt 
the kingdoms of the Eaſt, 4 and South Saxons. 


It is bounded on the welt by B amſhire, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Colne' and the ſhire- 
ditch ; on the north by Hertfordſhire ;. on the eaſt by the 
river Les. which divides it from Eſſex ; and on the 
ſouth by the Thames, which divides it from Surry : its 
extent is not very conſiderable, being only twenty-one 
miles in length, fifteen in breadth, and eight in circum- 
ference ; but, on account of the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and the numerous large in the 


neighbourhood, it is the moſt populov and opulent of 


any in the kingdom. It is in the dioceſe of 2. and 
is divided into fix hundreds, five market- towns, beſides 


London and Weſtminſter, and ſeventy-three pariſhes. - 


The ſheriffs are not appointed by the king, but choſen by 
the livery of London. The air is pure and wholeſpme ; 
the foil is is gravelly and well cultivated. Little or no corn 
Fully e w ed d rod garden bl me 

y employed for ucing -vegetables, ra 
{ hay, or feeding N This county ſends eight 1 
bers to parliament ; four for the city of London, two for 


dleſex. | 
Lowpon, which is the ſeat and capital of the Britiſh 
empire, would engroſs ſome volumes were we minutely 
to deſcribe it. Conſiſtent with the limits of our plan, 
we muſt, therefore content ourſelves with a brief and 
general. deſcription of that metropolis: 
in its 


ing wealth, and the moſt extenſive trade. This city, 
with all its advantages conſidered, is now what anciently 
Rome was; the ſeat of 1; , the encourager of 
ole world. It is ſitua 


upon a declivity, and on a 


the walls, is not very large ; but reckoning 
Park-Corner to Poplar, the 

and a half; and the breadth, 
Newington-Butts, in Surry, to Jeffry' 
Kingſland-road, 
hence the circumference of the whole is about cighteen 


from Hyde- 


$ alms-houſes, in 


"The foreſt, in: which it 5 
demos be bleed ie. 
The antiquities in the \copnty-of . 
mentioned, are, SW | 
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ghbourhood ; the land being more uſe- 


chat of Weſtminſter, and two for the county of Mid- 


London, taken 
general ſenſe, including Weſtminſter and Souch⸗ . 
wark, is a city of a very ſurpriſing extent, of aſtoniſn- 


gravelly ſoil, along the north 
Gde of the Thames, where the river forms a kind- of ". 
| creſcent. The city, properly ſo called, which lies within 


in Middlelex, upwards of Dios - 


miles. It appears to have been founded between the 
reigns of Julius Cæſar and Nero, but by whom it is 
| uncertain. Tacitus informs us, that it was a place of con» 
„ who, for that end, are allowed: | i , 
and three trees annually | 


Sa... : ö 
AA? * 8 


— co — —ſͥ — — . 
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City is governed 


Weſtminſter, here are one hundred and two | 
churches, and ſixty- nine chapels of the eftabliſhed reli- 


| — twenty Baptiſt meetings; 


HISTORY 


nk; over each of which an alderman preſides. The 
by a chief ma called the lord- 
mayor, who is one of the aldermen, and choſen mayor 
only for one year; the other twenty-five -aldermen, two 


: ſheriffs, a recorder, chamberlain, town-clerk, and two 


and thirty-ſix cornmon- councilmen, The roads 


with fuel, water, and proviſions of every kind. The 
principal ſtreets are very neat and clean, well paved, and 
well lghted;” Its charitable foundations for the relief of 
the poor and unfortunate, are no leſs the admiration than 


the applauſe of ſtrangers. The immenſe traffic and cor- 


reſpondenee carried on by the merchants and tradefmen 


of this city, whether ſingly or by companies, contributes 
m an extraordinary degree, to its own flouriſhing 
condition, and that of the whole nation. London is the 


| renter of trade, and has an intimate connexion with every 


of Great- Britain: it is the grand mart of the na- 
tion, to which all the inhabitants {end their commodities, 
from whence they are again diſtributed to every town in 
the kingdom, and to every part of the world. Innu- 


merable conveyances by land and water are conſtantly 
employed; and from hence ariſes the circulation in the 


national body, which renders every part healthful, vigo- 
rous, and in a ous condition ; a circulation equally 
beneficial to the head, and to the moſt diſtant members. 
The merchants here are as wealthy as the nobility ; and 
the ſhops of the tradeſmen make a more elegant and re- 


ſpectable appearance, than thoſe of any other city in the 


world. The Thames, though not the largeſt, is the 
moſt commodious river for commerce of any in the uni- 
verſe, bearing on its boſom large fleets of veſſels, failing 
to or from the moſt diſtant climates. Its banks, almoſt 


from London-bridge to Blackwall, are a continued ma- 
gaxine of naval ſtores. Within this extent there are 
three wet docks, thirty-two dry ones, and 


thirty-three 


yards for building ſhips, ada for the uſe of mer- 


_ Chants, beſides the laces ſet apart for building boats and 
J ok — — the 


s yards down the river, appro- 
to ſhips of war. London being about 

—— the ſea, it enjoys, by means of 

that 4 all the benefits of navigation, without the 
danger of being by fo ig fee, or of being 
annoyed by ths: moiſt vapouis of the ſea. The number 
of public edifices in this city. ĩs almoſt incredible: exclu- 


five of St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate abbey at 
pariſh- 


gion; twenty-one French proteſtant chapels ; eleven be- 


Jonging- to the Germans, Dutch, Danes, &c. twenty- 


ix independent meetings; chirty-four preſbyterian meet- 
; nineteen popiſh chapels 
meeting houſes ſor the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, 
. ſects; and three ſynagogues for 
making in the whole three hundred and five 

places devoted to 1 in ſo {mall a com- 


great number 2 ch r = the 
people called methodiſts. In and near this city there are | 


. - © thirnty6ne+charity-ſchools,” which educate five thouſand 


was firſt built of 
Fa Hein ron 1163, by. 
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to it are excellent; and it is plentifully ſupplied . 
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width of St. Peter's. 


paſſengers 


Rome, with ſome improvements by fir C . rx Wre 


EF USCEP FE 
alterations and improvements have been made in it, Par- 
ticularly ſince the year 1756, when the houſes which had 
been raifed upon that ſtructure were taken down, and 
the whole rendered more convenient and beautiful. The 
Bape for carriages is thirty-one feet broad, and ſeven 
Feet on each ſide is allotted for foot · paſſengers. It croſſes 
the Thames, where it is nine hundred and fifteen feet in 
breadth, and has nineteen arches of irregular dimenſions, 
but that which is in the center is conſiderably larger than 
the reſt. Weſtminſter Bridge is univerſally acknoy. 
ledged to be one of the moſt complete and elegant ſtruc. 
tures of the kind in all Europe. It eonſiſts entirely of 
ſtone, and is extended over the river at a place, where it i; 
twelve hundred and twenty-three feet in breadth, exceed. 
ing that of London bridge by upwards of three hundred 
feet. A fine baluſtrade embelliſhes it on each ſide, with 
receſſes at convenient diftances from each other, to ſhelter 
from rain. The bridge is forty-four feet wide, 
having on each fide a fine ſtone pavement for thoſe who 
walk. It is compoſed of fourteen piers, and fifteen ſemi- 
circular arches, width of that in the center being 
ſeventy- fix feet, and the reſt gradually diminiſhing four 
feet each from that which is neareſt the center. The 
value of forty thouſand pounds, in ſtone and other mate- 
rials 1s ſuppoſed to he under water. This magnificent 
ſtructure was begun in 1738, and completed in 1750; 
the expence, which was three hundred and eighty-nine 
thouſand pounds, being defrayed by parliament. Black- 
friars bridge is not inferior to that of Weſtminſter, either 
in magnificence or workmanſhip ; but the ſituation of 
the ground on the two oppoſite ſhores, induced the 
architect, Mr. Mylne, to make choice of eliptical arches; 
which indeed have a very fine effect; many perſons pre- 
fering this bridge to that of Weſtminſter. The archa 
are much wider than thoſe of the latter, and conſequenth; 
had they been ſemicircular, the bridge would have been 
of an inconvenient height; beſides the immenſe augmen- 
tation of labour and materials. It is fituated almoſt a 
an equal diſtance between thoſe of Weſtminſter and Lon- 
don, commands a view of the river Thames from the 
latter to Whitehall, and ftrikingly diſcovers the majeſty 
of St. Paul's cathedral. That majeſtic ſtructure, Si. 

Paul's, the hiſtory of which we have already given, i. 
certainly the moſt capacious, magnificent, and regula 
proteſtant cathedral in the world. The within 
five hundred feet, and its height, from the marble pave 
ment to the croſs, at the top of the cupola, is three hun 
dred and forty. The fabric is of Portland ſtone, accord 
—_— Greek and Roman orders, and its form is that 
a croſs, the model being taken from St. Peter's 2 


the architect. It takes up fix acres of ground, thoug 
the whole length of this bu ilding does not exceed till 
The expence of rebuilding i 


after the fire of London, was defrayed by a duty omen; 


—Y 


| 


of St. 8 
Here are alſo for the con- garice 
fl da of St. Paul's. Much admiration has been e 
ci 


. „eee Since that . ee e ee e 
„ a 0 I * lh 


coals, and is ſuppoſed to have amounted to a mill 
ſterling. The · next object of our. attention is 'Weſtmin 
ſter abbey, or xls church of Weſtminſi | 
n pile o building in the gothic tal | 
| firſt buile by . the Confeſſor: it was all 


| alſo one hundred alms-houſes, about twenty hoſpitals and wards rebuilt from the by Henry III. 
- , Infirmaries; three colleges, ten public fifteen | Henry VII. oral cores an: ary eaſt end of 
Heſh-markets; one market for live two other This is the general ory. of the deceaſed mon: 
 matkets/ more - particularly for-herbs and v übles; rb 
and tnentysthree markets for corn, hay, c. fifteen | ments erected to the memory of many and illuſtie 
. Inns of cout, twenty - ſeven ſquares, beſides thoſe' | ous perſonages, commanders by ſea-and land, philol Temple- 
within particular b fuch as the temple, Sc.] phers, poets, &c. - In the reign of queen Anne, par och inns 
three bridges, nine halls: for compares, — — granted four thouſand pounds a year, out of 
public ſchools, called free-ſchools, and one hundred and] coal-duty, to keep it in repair. The infide of the chu 


hen's Walbrook, is much admired for its *W: 
taſte, id docs honour to the memory of 


by the ſtecples of St. Bride, and St. Mary-lc-B 

| Phich are ſuppoſed vo be che complereſt in their kind 

any in Europe, though architecture has pointed out 
regular inſtructions for thoſe erections. Few church Fpable o 
London are without; peculiat excellence or bea ell is alf 
The fimplicity-of the portico in Covent - Garden is vo! for f 
the ages of ancient architecture. That of {Wliddletcx 


No. 


eit not almoſt concealed by ſurrounding buildings. 
any of the modern churches have taſte and elegance, 
1 even ſome of the chapels have gracefulneſs and pro- 
tion to recommend them. The banqueting-houſe at 
bitehall, is but a very ſmall part of a noble palace de- 
ned by Inigo Jones, for the royal reſidence ; yet even 
limb or. member of a fabric, appears almoſt perfect 
elf; its ſymmetry and ornaments being in the higheſt 
» of architecture. That vaſt ſtructure, where Somer- 
-houſe, which is now no more, once ſtood; claims 
© our commendation. The ere, appropriated to 
- uſe of the royal academy, the convenient and elegant 
ie of rooms for the ſtamp- office, tax- office, &c. &c. 
ether with the out enſemble of the building, ſufficiently 
monſtrate that fir William Chambers, as an architect, 


| perfectly competent to ſuch an undertaking. Weſt- 
ich inſter-hall has indeed but an indifferent appearance on 
ier Ne outſide, but it is a noble gothic building, and is 


Imitted to be the largeſt room in the world whoſe roof 
not ſupported with pillars ; the length of it being two 
adred and twenty feet, and the breadth ſeventy. The 
of is one of the fineſt of its kind. Here are held the 
wonation feaſts ; here the courts of chancery, king's- 
nch, and common-pleas, tranſact their judicial buſineſs ; 
nd, in an apartment up ſtairs, the court of exchequer 1s 
ewiſe held. That beautiful column, known ſimply by 
e title of the monument, juſtly demands our notice. It 
25 erected, at the expence of the city, to perpetuate 
cke memory of its having been deſtroyed by fire. This 
dlumn is of the Doric order, and exceeds all the obeliſks 
nd pillars of the ancients. On the baſe of the monument, 
ext the ſtreet, the deſtruction of the city, and the relief 
forded to the ſufferers by Charles II. and his brother, 
zemblematically repreſented in bas-relief : the north and 
uth ſides have both inſcriptions ; the former deſcribing 
x dreadful deſolation, and the latter its ſplendid reſur- 
ion. On the eaſt-ſide is an inſcription, ſhewing when 
» pillar was begun and finiſhed. This column was 
mpleared in fix years, by fir Chriſtopher Wren, and 
oft upwards of thirteen thouſand pounds. The tower of 
ondon is very ancient, but the founder of it is not 
own ; though it is ſaid William the Conqueror built 
hat part of it called the white-tower. Here are the jewels 

d ornaments of the crown, as well as the other regalia; 
he mint for coining money, and the menagery for ſtrange 
rds and wild bea The bank of England began to 
r erected in 17 32, but conſiderable improvements are 
ow making from the plan of fir Robert Taylor. The 
al-exchange, in Cornhill, is generally allowed to be 
e fineſt ſtructure of the kind in Europe: it was firſt 


built in 1669, and coſt ſixty-ſix thouſand pounds. In 
he place where ſtocks-market was held, is the man- 
I Fouls for the reſidence of the lord mayor ; the firſt 
ne of which was laid in October, 1739; it is a large 
oimnaonificent, heavy building. Guildhall is the town- 
ina duſe of the city of London. In Warwick-lane is the 
allege of phyſicians, where two of the fellows meet twice 
| OE: to give medicines to the poor gratis. Surgeons- 
ll is in the Old-Bailey ; Doctors-Commons is not far 
tom St. Pazil's, and is a ſpacious commodious ſtructure, 
ith ſeveral handſome courts ; where the judge of the ad- 
hiralty, court of arches, &c. meet. Near it is the 
terald's-college, to which belong three kings at arms; 
kmely Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy; with fix 
ralds, four purſuivants, and eight proctors. Near 
emple-bar are the Inner and Middle-temples, which are 

both inns of court for the ſtudy of the law. The ſeſſions- 
houſe is in the Old-Bailey, where they hear and determine 
Weiminal cauſes eight times a year. The priſon. of new- 
ite is in the ſame ſtreet, and has been thoroughly re- 
kared ſince it ſuffered a partial demolition by fire, in the 
of 1780. Oppoſite the north end of this priſon, a 
w one is erecting, intended as a conſolidation of thoſe 
Woodſtreet, and the Poultry; which are to be demo- 
thed as ſoon as the other is ſo far completed as to be 
kpable of receiving their inhabitants. A ſpacious bride- 
ell is alſo building near Cold-bath- fields, intended as a 
kol for felons and other offenders, in the county of 
| * and e 


* 
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built in 1566, but, being burnt down in 1666, it was 


— 
* 1 f 


priſon, is on the eaſt ſide of Fleet market; and bride well, 
not far from black: friars- bridge, is an hoſpital and houſe 
of correction. Chriſt's-hoſpital, commonly called the 
blue- coat-hoſpital, was formerly a houſe of grey friers, and 
was founded by Edward VI. St. Bartholomew's-hoſ- 
pital is near Weſt-ſmithfield ; the ſmall-pox hoſpitals are in 
Cold-bath-fields, and near St. Pancras ; the lying- in- 
hoſpital in Brownlow-ſtreet, - another near Moorfields, 
&c. Beſides theſe, there are St. Thomas's and Guy's 
hoſpitals in Southwark ; St. George's-hoſpital at Hyde- 
Park-corner ; Middleſex-hoſpital in Tottenham-Court- 


theſe Bedlam, or Bethlam-hofpital, for inſane perſons, in 
Lower Moorfields, and St. Luke's for the ſame purpoſe 
in Old-ſtreet-road ; and the magnificient ſtructure in 
Lambs-Conduit-fields, called the Foundling-hoſpital. 
The new buildings at the weft end of the town are en- 


ral magnificent new {quares. This great and populous 
city, is happily fupplied with abundance of freſh water, 
from the Thames and New River; which is not only of 
infinite ſervice to every family, but, by means of fire- 
plugs properly diſperſed, the keys of which are depoſited 
with the pariſh officers, the city is in a great degree ſe- 


' cured from the alarming effects of a wide-ſpreading fire; 


for, on the opening theſe plugs, vaſt quantities of water 
pour forth to ſupply the engines, and quench the ragin 

flames. . Another advantage attends this regular an 

plentiful ſupply of water : it has given riſe to ſeveral 
companies, who inſure houſes and effects from fire; an 
advantage not to be met with in any other nation upon 
earth: the premium is ſmall, and the recovery, in caſe 
of loſs, is eaſy and certain. The buildings inhabited by 
the nobility and gentry, in the weſt of London, are ſpa- 
cious, elegant, and many of them magnificent, particu- 
larly thoſe erected in ſome of the ſuperb ſquares ; ſuch as 


Groſvenor- ſquare, Bedford-ſquare, Hanover, Berkley, 


Cavendiſh, Soho, Bloomſbury, &c. We cannot, how- 
ever, mention his majeſty's palace, at St. James's, as 
remarkable for its elegance or ſptendour: nor is the 
queen's palace ſufficiently grand and noble for the dignity 
of the royal inhabitants. The city and liberties of Weſt- 
minſter are governed by a high-ſteward, an under-ſteward, 
a head bailiff, a high conſtable, and fourteen burgeſſes. 
BRENTFORD, a market-town in this county, is ſeated 
on the river Brent, whence it receives its name. Standing 
cloſe to the Thames, which receives the Brent at this 
place, it ſends a great deal of corn to London by water, 
and no ſmall quantity by land. It is alſo a great tho- - 
roughfare on the weſtern road. On the north fide of the 
town, called Brentford-Butts, the poll for knights of 


the ſhire is always taken. On the weſt fide, near the 


Thames, ſtands Sion-Houſe, one of the ſeats of the 
duke of Northumberland. It had its name from a nun- 

nery erected by Henry V. and called Sion, from the 

holy mount of that name. Near it is Oſterley-Houſe, 

built by ſir Thomas Greſham. | 


name from a ſtone that was anciently ſet up here, to 
_ extent of the city of London's juriſdiftion upon 
eri 


Thames, and is governed by two conſtables and four 


the honour, or manor belongs to the crown,  _ + + 
EDpGEwaRE is a market town, conſiſting principally of 
one ſtreet. The old Roman military way; called Wat- 
ling-ſtreet, paſſed 
to Verulam, or St. Alban's.. 2 ! | 
. UxBxipce is a well-inhabited town, and tho- 
roughfare, on the Oxford-road. Though in Bs 
Great Hillingdon, it has magiſtrates of 1 
two bailiffs, two conſtables, and four men, or, 
headboroughs.. It carries on à conſiderable trade in 


on Thurſdays. 
Enfield-chace, or rather near where the chaſe was, before 


Road, and the London-hoſpital at Mile-End. Add to 


creaſed to a prodigious degree, and among them are ſeve- 


STarxzs, from the Saxon, ſtana, a ſtone, derives its 


It is a pretty large town, has a bridge over the 
headboroughs, appointed by the king's ſteward, becauſe 


by this town over Hampſtead-heath- 


iſh of - 
of its OWN, VIZ. . 


meal, and is famous for a treaty held here, in 1644, be- 
tween Charles I. and his parliament, It has a market 
Exrizr b, a pretty little market-town, is ſeated near 


ir was lately incloſed, is almoſt ſurrounded by the New  _ | 
River. 53 the church is a large old houſe, ſaid to — * 


" 
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deen a royal palace in queen Elizabeth's time. When 
' James I. who took 8 . in hunting, reſided at 
Theobald's, in the neighbourhood, it was full of game, 


deer, and timber; but it has 
fince that time, and is now di 
obſerved, incloſed. _ 
Beſides the above market towns, there are ſeveral vil- 
lages in Middleſex, as Hackney, Iſlington, Hampſtead, 
Highgate, Kenſington, Chelfea, Brompton, Knightſ- 


„ and, as already 


bridge, Hammerſmith, Acton, Ealing, Fulham, Twicken- 
„ Bow, Harrow on the Hill, | 


ham, Hounſlow, Bromley | 
&c. The laſt has a celebrated ſchool, in which great 
numbers of young gentlemen of the firſt faſhion, receive 
their education. | 8 


K E N T. 


VARIOUS have been the conjectures refpecting the 
etymology of the name of this county, but none of them 
carry the appearance of may It has the downs 
on the eaſt; Surry on the weſt ; Middleſex and Eſſex on 
the north, from both which it is divided by the Thames; 
and the Engliſh channel and Suſſex on the ſouth and 
ſouth-weſt. It is divided into five lathes, and theſe into 
' ſoxry-eight hundreds, extending fifty-ſix miles in length, 
thirty in breadth, and one hundred and ſixty-ſix in cir- 
cumference. It has two cities, thirty large towns, and 
four hundred and eight pariſhes. The upper part of this 
county, which borders on the Thames, - is reckoned 
healthy, but not fruitful ; the middle part is both healthy 
and fruitful; and the lower part of Romney-marſh very 
fruitful, but unhealthy. Kent abounds, in general, 
with hops and fruit, particularly cherries and pippins. 
The cattle, eſpecially about Romney-marſh, are large, 
and their paſture very luxuriant. Here are alſo mines of 
iron, pits of chalk and marle, corn-fields in abundance, 
madder, woad, flax, faintfoin, and ſamphire. Nor is 
the county deſtitute of deer, rabbits, or fiſh, the laſt of 


which is ſupplied from the Thames, Medway, Darent, 


and Stour. It ſends eighteen members to parliament, 
via. two knights for the ſhire, four members for the two 
© _eities of Canterbury and Rockeſter, four for the towns of 
Maidſtone and Queenborough, and eight for the four 
— cinque ports: Dover, Sandwich, Hithe, and 
 ___ CanTeRBURY, in latin Cantuaria, by the Romans 
called Durovernum, and Ag Britons Kent, + city of 
' great antiquity, as »m Antoninus's Itinerary, 
as well a Rent the e abd other antiquities diſcovered 
near it. It is the pgs city of this county, and the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, 
- all England, and is ſeated on the river Stour, ' This ci 
was made archiepiſcopal about the beginning of the ni 


centary ; and to prevent its being removed, an anathema | 


was decrecd againſt any who ſhould attempt it. After 
that the city flouriſhed greatly, though it ſuffered on the 
Daniſh invaſions. - The city was given entirely to the 
biſhops; by William Rufus, and was held in the utmoſt 
veneration, eſpecially after the murder of Becker, ' in the 

in of Henry II. whoſe ſhrine was ſo much re to, 
and ib rich the offerings, chat Eraſmus, WhO w eye- 
witneſs of its wealth,” fays, the whole church and chapel 

in Which he was interred,” glittered with diamonds. The 
: nt cathedral was begun about the year 1174, and 

completed in the reign of Henry 


ſeiz 


EXCEPT 


Jem, | 

Fi ace very antique; the houſes are but und | 
the eee narrow, The Wallgons, who ſettled here 
- ot 


is primate and metropolitan of 
| cherries, paving-ſtone, and white ſand; great quantities 
| of which are ſent to London, the river being navigabl 


q 


| 
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8 great changes 


— 


| <aſtle, à very large magnificent ſtructure. This caſſle, 


lies being [generally held here; and the ocher Cb 


reſent, however, it is a very poor place, and. its inha- 
| one few — — All corporation. | 


firſt with the French refugees, have a conſiderable ſi 
manufacture, in which upwards of two thou, 
perſons are employed. Be the cathedral, here , 
fifteen, pariſh churches, ſeven hoſpitals, a free-ſchodl, 
gab, a houſe of correction, and a ſumptuous condi 
tor ſupplying the inhabitants with water. This city cy 
ſiſts of four ſtreets, diſpoſed in the form of a croſs, ui 
is divided into fix wards, which are about three mile, 
circumference. It is particularly eminent for its hy 
and brawn. | 
| Rocnxsrs, an ancient epiſcopal city, ſeated on if 
river Medway, had once a very ſtrong caſtle, built h 
William the Conqueror, the ruins of which are now ; 
be feen. ZEthelbert, king of Kent, founded- a chu 
here, and made it an epiſcopal ſee. To its cathedryi 
at this time, a dean and fix prebendaries. H 
fides the cathedral, which is very handſome, here u 
three paniſh-churches, built with ftone and flint. It ch 
fiſts of one principal ſtreet, which is wide, and vd 
paved; it has alſo four narrow ſtreets ; but no ſor: of 
manufacture is carried on. Here are two free - choc 
one called the king's, and the other the city ſchodlif 
Alſo an alms-houſe for fix poor travellers, who are fn. 
phed with a ſupper, a bed, and breakfaſt, with fou: 
| pence to carry them forward on their journey; but ti 
are to ſtay no longer than ore ni Here is a hand 
ſome ſtone bridge over the Medway. The military wa; 
called Watling-ſtreet, paſſes through, coming frau 
| Blackheath, and extending to Dover; and ſome remain 
of the old wall are ftill viſible in different parts of tf 
town. Here is an oyſter-fiſhery in the Medway, ſubjet 
to the magiſtracy of the city. Rocheſter is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, twelve common 
council-men, a town-clerk, &c. 
MarpsTONE, a neat handſome 


* 
_ 
* 


2 ; town, ſituated on E 
river Medway, is uſually called the county-town, tif 


| always. Here the knights of the ſhire are alſo choſe, 
and the ſtandards of weights and meaſures kept by act d 
parliament. It has been a conſiderable town ever inc: 
the time of the Romans, having been much favoured by 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury, Two colleges and 
palace have been built here by them; who alſo erectul 
the fine ſtone bridge over the Medway, little inferior u 
that of Rocheſter. Edward VI. made it a mayor-town; 
queen Mary disfranchiſed it for adhering to fir Thom 
Wyat, but queen Elizabeth incorporated it again. It iz 
now governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aſſiſtants, and 
twenty-four commoners. It is a populous, 'pleafant 
town, trading principally in hops and linen-thread; 
though the inhabitants alſo deal in timber, wheat, apples 


for barges and hoys of fifty or tons. 

 QueENBOROUGH, a town on the weſt fide of the iſ 
of Sheepy, was built by Edward III. and called Queen- 
borough, in honour of his n. He even made it 4 
corporation, by the name of a mayor and jurats, gave i 
many other privileges, and fecured it with à caſtle. At 


Dovzs, by the Romans called Portus- Dubris, is at 
open town, -fituated in a bottom near the ſea. I 
preſent name is ſuppoſed to be derived from che Brivh 


Deherb. Sgnifying a cep place, le is one of de 
einque- ports, and was formerly obliged to ſend twenty 
one ſhips for the wars; but it then had a - convenient. 
harbour, of which little now remains. It is principal 
remarkable for being the ſtation of the pacquet-bows 
for France and Flanders, and the port whence 

are to France, the channel being narroweſt a 
this place. On a hilt not far fror hence ſtands Dover- 


however, is on doo high 
ſea, and could not 

well ſixty ſatham deep 
now 


to annoy- any ſhip 4 
In it 8 


4 half à day. 


brats gun at che caſtle, ch Iu Elizal 
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3 ſeet in length. It was preſented to queen Elizabeth 


WW. the ſtates of the Netherlands. Dover had formerly 


Even churches, which are now reduced to two. It is 
verned by a mayor, twelve jurats, &c. It gives the 


EY of duke to the family of Douglas. Great ſums of 


oy queſt, and even till the reign 


money were expended upon this harbour in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and queen Elizabeth, yet it will only admit 


ſmall veſſels at high water. . 
a branch of the family of York, created in 1788, by 
George III. | . 

SANDWICH, another of the © cinque-ports, ſtands at 
the bottom of a = { near the mouth of the Stour. It 
was formerly walled, g 5 
und. Its antiquity is really great, if we may ſuppoſe it, 
as it is faid, to have riſen out of the ruins of Stenar. 
In this place Canute the Dane cut off the hands and flit 
It was. formerly a 
place of conſequence, but has been ſeveral times pillaged 
and. deſtroyed, and the harbour is now ſo choaked up 
that it will admit only finall veſſels. The town is go- 
verned by a mayor, and eleven jurats and common- 
council; and contains three churches, the ſame number 
of hoſpitals, and a free-ſchool, whence two ſcholars 
have exhibitions in Lincoln-college, Oxford. Sandwich 
has a manufacture for cloth, but its principal trade is in 
ſhipping and malting. It gives title of earl to a branch 
of the E of Montague. 3 

Hitas, or Hyrnx, is alſo a cinque- port. Its name 
in Saxon ſignifies a port, though it now hardly deſerves 
that title, being almoſt choaked up with ſand. It took 
its riſe from Weſt-Hythe, and that from Limme, both 
which ſucceſſively fell to decay, the fea having retreated 
from them. It was incor by queen Elizabeth, by 
the name of a mayor, jurats, and commonalty. For- 
merly it had five churches, which are now reduced to 
one, under which, in a vault, is a huge pile of gigantic 
human ſkulls and bones, ſaid to have been thoſe of the 
Danes, flain in a battle near the town; they are diſpoſed 
with all the 1 of a library, and the heap meaſures 
twenty-eight feet in | 
height, In April, 1739, the ſteeple of this church fell 
down, juſt as ten perſons were entering to examine it, 
but all of thera providentially eſcaped unhurt. - Hythe 
has two hoſpitals and a charity-ſchool. 

Romwsy, or RuMwey, is another cinque-port. It 
was formerly called Romenal, whence it is thought to have 
been a work of the Romans. At the time of the con- 
of Edward I. it was 'in a 
flouriſhing condition, having five pariſh. churches and an 
hoſpital ; but ſince the ſea has retired from it, it has been 
reduced to a ſmall place. New-Romney, which is pro- 


very the cinque port, ſtands on a hill in the middle of the 


marth, known by the name of Romney-marſh, and in a 
dy pleaſant ſituation. The two grand meetings of the 
enque ports ate annually held here. I e K of 
this town are a mayor and jurats. Its chief trade is graz- 
ng cattle in the marſh, which is fourteen miles in length, 
and 2 in breadth, and, it is probable, was once 
oF * ſea. The air is unwholeſome, but the 
Is and the pafture fo luxuriant, -that the ſheep 
and cattle fed here, are reckoned among the largeſt in 
England. Here, as in many other marſhes, grren trees 
we often diſcovered under ground. F 
Cnarn am lies contiguous to Rocheſter, en the eaſt 
of the river Medway, was founded by Charles II. 


later the concluſion of the firſt Durch war, the dock in it 
ng the work of queen Elizabeth. Here is every re- c good ; 
F 


qulite for building, repairi „ rigging, cleaning, and 
lying up ſhips of — Choke in the utmoſt adds and 
regularity. ' The houtes of the officers belonging to it are 
Peay handſome, the magazine large and cormmodious, 
zan the oeconomy of the whole: truly adimirable, Some 
e have been lately run up at this plare. Stroud, 
focheſter, and Chatham, aue built in fucks a manner as 

form but one ſtrect; -almoſt three, miles in kph. 

nampgrvesthe title of carb to the noble family of Pier; 
Con ayer — Bovyt the Medway, cloſe 
e confidered ax 4 cominuntion of Chatham and 


* + 


* 


It gives the title of baron to 


and one of the chief ports of Eng- 


„ fix in breadth, and eight in 


ſituate 
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ELTHAM is a well-built village, remarkable for being 
the reſidence of ſeveral wealthy merchants, and other 
people of fortune; as alſo for a palace, in which Edward 
II. uſed to reſide, the remains of which are at preſent con- 
verted into a barn, It is alſo famous for having given 
birth to king John, who from hence obtained the ſur- 
name of Eltham. = 
SEN OAK, a pretty large town, is ſaid to have had 
its name from ſeven remarkably high oaks, which grew 
there formerly. It ſtands on the river Darent, and is 
famous ſor the defeat- of fir Humphrey Stafford, in the 
reign of Henry VI. by the celebrated Jack Cade. Here 
is a handſome and well-endowed alms-houle, as alſo a 
free and charity-ſchool ; the latter of which was founded 
by fir William Sevenoak, one of the lord mayors of 
London, who, being a foundling, and receiving his edu- 
cation at this place by the charity of ſome private perſon, 
out of gratitude cauſed the ſchool to be erected. Sevenoak 
is governed by a warden and affiſtants. 10 

DaxTrokD, probably a contraction from Darentford, 
the town being fituated upon the Darent, which is navi- 
gable for barges, and on which there are ſeveral mills. 

The firſt mills uſed for making paper, and ſplitting iron 
bars to make wire, were erected on the river by ſir John 
Spelman, in the reign of Charles II. At this place began 
the rebellion, raifed by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in 
the reign of Richard II. and here Edward III. built a 
nunnery, which was converted by Henry VIII. into a 
palace. Dartford 1s a great thoroughfare on the road to 
Canterbury and Dover, and has a good market for 
corn. 5 
TuxzRipox is fo named from its being ſeated on the 
river Medway, which here divides itſelf into five ſtreams, 
over each of which it has a bridge. The town. itſelf, 
which is but an indifferent place, lies upon one of the 
ſtreams called the Tun. This town' owes its reputation to 
the mineral waters of Shellhurſt, a pariſh about four miles 
diſtant from it, and commonly called Tunbridge- wells; 
| where fo many houſes have been erected, that it is now 
become a large place. It lies between two hills, named 
Mount Sion and Mount Ephraim. On each of theſe are 
ſeveral fine feats and gardens. In ſummer it draws a 
great number of the gay of both ſexes, whoſe manner of 
ving, during their abode here, is one continued round 
of diverſian. | | 923 
S1TTINGBOURNE is a great thoroughfare on the road 
to Canterbury, and has ſorne good inns. It had formerly 
a market. | 
For xsToONE, a place of great antiquity, ſituated on the 
ſea-ſide, was formerly of ſome confideration, but at pre- 
ſent only a ſmall village. It had anciently five churches, 
a nunnery, a watch-tower, and a caſtle; on the ruins of 
the laft a fort was erected in 1068. The inhabitants, 
who are chiefly fiſhermen, are employed, in the different 
feaſons, in catching maclcarel for London, and herrings 
for the merchants of Yarmouth. '. | | 
\L8NTERDEN is remarkable for having a lofty ſteeple to 
its church. It has alſo a free- ſchool, and is governed by 


a mag; and jurats. | | 
T Cafar called Dola, is a handſome town 


ere; whence a great quantity of corn, chietly, 
che produce of the ifland, 15 expt years 


2 . | . 4 4 4 . } 
and mariners ; but has been, for ſome time, ſo mult 


amazingly altered for ie better. Here are now ſeveral _ 


frequented: for bathing in the ſea, that its condition ö 
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ated in the middle of the 


Graveſend are a c 


the only piece of antiquity in this town, 
Tuins, e have bel 


upon 
merly a royal 
planted and walled in 


is the. hoſpital 


FrvensHan is certainly a very ancient town, for it is 
called the king's little town in a charter of Kenulf's, in 802. 
A mitred abbey was erected here by king Stephen, in 
which he, Maud his queen, and Euſtace his fon were 
buried. Its fituation, however, is delightful, and its 
communication with the Thames, by means of the river 
Swale, renders it both flouriſhing and populous. From 
hence the markets in London are ſupplied with oyſters, 
fruit, &c. in large quantities. Here is a church, a 
chat᷑ity- ſchool, and a market-houſe, and the town is go- 


- verned by a mayor, jurats, and commonalty. 


Mr rox, or MipDLEToON, is an ancient town, famous 
for its delicate oyſters. It has ĩts name from being ſitu- 
ty, and formerly contained 
a-royal palace. Here is harbour for barges, and the 
town is n who ſuperviſes all the 
weights and meaſures of the hundred., . 

- GRrAvEsSEND has its name, it is ſaid, from the cuſtom 
of ſhips of war ; on board of which thoſe who die before 
the ſhip arrives there, are to have a grave at land, but if 
below that ſpot, to be thrown into the ſea. It is a large 
rown, ſituated on the river Thames, oppoſite Tilbury- 
fort, in Eſſex. It was plundered and burnt by the French 
and Spaniards, in the reign of Richard II. as a compen- 
ſation for which, it. obtained, in conjunction with the 
neighbouring town of Milton, the exclufive privilege of 
carrying all p from theſe parts up the Thames, 
which has more than ſufficiently repaired that loſs. This 
town is ſurrounded with garden grounds, which are noted 
for the excellent aſparagus which they produce. Here all 
outward bound ſhips are obliged to come to an anchor, 
till they have been viſited and examined by the cuſtom- 
houſe officers. . It is a flouriſhing town, in conſequence 
of its being continually crowded with ſeamen, belonging 
to the ſhipping riding at anchor. Here is a block-houſe, 
well mounted with cannon, to bring to any veſſels at- 
tempting to paſs without being ſearched. + Milton and 
ration, by the name of a mayor, 
jurats, and inhabitants of both towns. The fare in the 
tilt-boat is nine-pence per head, and it ſhould not take 


in above forty paſſengers. Here is a charity-{chool ; but 


is a Chapel in 


onged originally to a monaſtery. 
Mool wic is ſituated on the Thames, and has a 


king's yard for the conſtruction of men of war, together 


with -a cannon foundery, ſtore-houſes for bombs, car- 
caſſes, mortars, and other military ſtores. Here is alſo 
a ſpacious rope-walk for making cables and cordage. 


The Thames is here ſo broad and deep, that the largeſt 


men of war may ride with ſafety, even at low water. 
At thus place is an academy, in which young gentlemen 
are qualified to make able engineers, and officers in the 
navy. Here is alſo an academy, compoſed of convicts, 
under the direction of Mr. Campbell, but no new mem- 
bers are to be admitted, their qualifications entitling them 
hereafter to be tranſmitted to Botany-Bay. TE? 
.  GrrenwicH is a beautiful large town, delightfully 
fituated the banks . ms fn Here was for- 

palace, bui umphrey, e of 
Glouceſter, enlarged by Henry VII. and com by 
13 VIII. who often reſided here Mary 


as did qu 
9 7 r in it. Ed- 
oining to the town is a park, 

a by Chace Il. in 2 the 
middle, from whence there is a noble proſpect of London, 
the Thames, and ſhipping. Alſo a royal obſervatory, 
furniſhed with a complete ſet of inſtruments, for aſtrono- 
mical obſervations, The glory of Greenwich, however, 
the for diſabled and ſuperannuated ſeamen, 
their widows, and children. With the ſituation, ſpaciouſ- 
neſs, and ſplendid architecture of this noble ſtructure, 
colonel. Brazey, author of the Guide D' Angleterre, was 
lo taken, that he thinks it would almoſt induce one to 
with to be an invalid ſeaman, for the pleaſure of ending 


2 ; 5 — s life in RR Og receſs,” It is a very noble 


- 8 ; x -thouland pounds. Beſides private benefactions, to 
di amount of about ſixty pounds, the legiſla- 
mme, in 1732, ſettled the Earl of Derwent waters 
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g upon the hoſpital, to the yearly value of ſix thouſand 


pounds; though parliament, in 1788, granted an annuit 
to a deſendant of that earl. The hall is much admire 
for its fine paintings, which were executed by ſir Jame; 
Thornhill. In the large area between the two wings, is, 
beautiful white marble ſtatue of George I. and, in this 
fine edifice, about two thouſand ſailors, diſabled by age 
wounds from doing their country further ſervice, are com. 
fortably provided for, without any other labour than tha 
of keeping guard by turns. Each of the mariners has à 
weekly allowance of bread, beef, mutton, peaſe, cheeſe, 
butter and beer; and one ſhilling a week tobacco-money; 
and, once in two years, each has a ſuit of blue cloaths, 3 
hat, three pair of ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, five neck. 
cloths, three ſhirts, and.two night-caps. In this town 
are alſo two charity-ſchools, and an hoſpital for decayed 
houſe-keepers. On the ſouth ſide of Blackheath, ſtands 
Morden-College, founded by ſir John Morden, for the 
reception of forty honeſt old merchants, not under ſixty 
years of age. In the reign of Richard II. Wat Tyler 
drew up a hundred thouſand men on Blackheath, 

DeeTyosD, formerly called Weſt-Greenwich, is a 
large town ſituated on the Thames, containing a yard for 
building and repairing ſhips for the royal navy. It had 
its name from a deep ford over the river Ravenſboum, 
where the bridge now ſtands. It is a large populous town, 
and is the ſeat of the corporation eſtabliſhed by Henry 
VIII. called the Trinity-houſe. Here are two hoſpitals; 
one conſiſting of thirty-eight, and the other of twenty- 
one houſes, for decayed pilots, maſters of ſhips, and 
their widows. This town, however, is principally dil. 
tinguiſhed by its noble dock and yard. 4 

Gad's-Hill, near Graveſend, in this county, is noted 
for the pranks played there by Henry V. when prince of 
Wales, with his aſſociates, fir John Falſtaff and other, 
At Cranbrook, fifteen miles from Maidſtone, the woollen 
manufacture was firſt introduced into England, by ſome 
Flemmings whom'Edward III. had invited over 4 that 
purpoſe, Great variety of Roman coins have been found 
at Reculver, the ancient Regalbium, near Canterbury. 

The fort of Sheerneſs contains ſome ſtreets, and is wel 
inhabited, having a king's yard for the conſtruction d 
men of war. Sheerneſs was erected by Charles II. after 
the eruption of the Dutch, for the defence of the Med- 
way. It is a regular fortification, planted with ſeveral 
pieces of large cannon, which command the entrance i 
into that river. The channel here is ſo ſoft and deep 
that it is reckoned one of the moſt commodious ſtations 
in the world for men of war. 
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THE name of this county is derived from its fituation, 
with Re to the other Saxons, as being the country d 
the ſouth Saxons. It is bounded by Hampſhire on tie 
weſt ; the Britiſh Channel on the ſouth; Surrey on die 
north, and Kent on the eaſt. It is ſixty-five miles in 
length, rwenty- nine in breadth, and one hundred and 
ſeventy in circumference. It contains fix „ one city, 
eighteen market towns, and three hundred and twelve 
pariſhes. The middit of the county is covered witl 
meadows, corn-fields, and woods. The downs, 25 
ridge of which the channel is bordered, are deligh 
pleaſant ; and, in ſome places, very fertile in corn and 
. in others they feed large flocks of ſheep, hof 

ſh and wool are very fine. The moſt woody part in 
is the north; in which, as well as in the eaſtern pat 
are iron mines. The king's yards are ſupplied with tie 
largeſt and and beſt timber from this county. "Thoſe de- 
 licious little birds called wheat-cars, are bred het 
Suſſex is in the dioceſe of Chicheſter, gives title of carl u 
the family of Yelverton, and ſends twenty-eight membe5 
to parliament ; two for the county, two for the. city a 
Chicheſter, and two for each of the 88288 = 
A Hobart, Lewis, Bramber, Eaſt-Grinſtead, — 

urſt, Shoreham, Steyning, Arundel, Haſtings, K. 
Winchelſea, and The county is — 2 
with the rivers Ouſe, Adar, Rother, Lavin 
| Aſhburn, and Cuckmeer; co 


uently it has plenty 
| freſh water, as well as ſea-fiſh. he Arun is famed 


1 
- 


lets, which enter it from the ſea in ſhoals, in the ſum- 
er, and by feeding on a particular herb, become ex- 
>mely delicious. Chicheſter is alſo famous for lobſters, 
mberley for trout, Pulborough for eels, and the whole 
Punty for carp. It is worthy of remark, that all the 


this ers and rivulets, which we have mentioned, riſe 
r d diſcharge themſelves into the ſea in the ſame 
pm. 

that — HES TER, in Latin Ciceſtria, is a city and a biſhop's 
AS a e, ſeated on the river Lavant. It was the royal ſeat 


d capital of the South-Saxons, having been built by 
iſſa, one of their kings, and called Ciſſa-Ceaſter, or city. 
ſtone-wall, with four gates anſwering to the four car- 
inal points, ſurrounds the whole town; and from hence 


e ſtreets lead to one common center, which forms the 
yed arket place; in the midſt of which is a beautiful croſs 
nds Id a market-houſe, the latter of which ſtands upon 
the lars. The principal manufactures of this town are 
Xt alt and needles; with the former of which, 'as well as 
ver ith all kinds of grain, its markets are abundantly fup- 


lied. Both the city and cathedral were burnt down in 
ereign of Richard I. but reſtored by its biſhop, Salfrid. 
he ſpire of the cathedral is deſervedly admired, and the 
athedral itſelf is not without its ornaments : it is dedi- 
ated to the Virgin Mary. Anciently there was a Fran- 
Wiſcan convent here, and a caſtle belonging to the earls 
Arundel. The other public buildings in this town, 
e, the Guildhall, biſhop's-palace, &c. but theſe are 
thing remarkable. Its ſtreets, however, are broad, 
well built. ' Chicheſter is a city and county of itſelf, 
e government being veſted in a mayor, recorder, com- 
on- council- men without limitation, &c. The fineſt 
bſters in England are bred in the Lavant. Its Saturdays 
arket is famous for fiſh, wheat, barley, malt, and 
ats; and every Wedneſday fortnight, it has a good 
arket for cattle. At Deal quay 1s a ſmall harbour, 
here veſſels come in and go out at high water, laden 
ich wheat and coals. The river Lavant has this pecu- 
ricy belonging to it, that it is low in winter, and almoſt 
ver flows in ſummer. There is a delightful proſpect, 
om this city, of the ſea and the adjacent country. Here 
e two charity- ſchools. 
HonsnAM, 
s name from brother to Hengiſt, the Saxon. 
t was ancienily a lordſhip, of the Howards, dukes of 
orfolk, till forfeited to the crown by the attainder of 
ohn duke of Norfolk, in the reign of Henry VII. and 
nven to Thomas Weſt lord Delawar. It is one of the 
argeſt towns in the county, and has ſent members to par- 
ment ever ſince the thirtieth of Edward I. Here the 
ounty gaol ſtands, which has lately been rebuilt, and 
e aſſizes are often held in it. Here is a handſome 
hurch, and market-houſe; and, in a ſpacious apart- 
ent over the latter, the aſſizes are held. It is a borough 
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ah by a jury, at the court-leet of the lord of the 
nanor. Here is a Grammar free-ſchool,” and another for 
ing and accounts. £825 
Lewis, or Lewes, is a large handſome town, plea- 
ntly fituated upon the edge of the ſouth downs on a rifing 
ound, at ſome” diſtance from the ſea. Here was for- 
Wecrly a caſtle, and a priory for Cluniac monks; both of 
which were built by William Warren, earl of Surry, and 
ledicated to St. Pancras. It had a mint in the time of 
e Saxons ; and is famous for a battle fought between 


brious. It is an ancient borough; governed by con- 
ables, choſen yearly, and alternately, at the court - leet of 
ce lords, viz. the duke of Dorſet, the duke of Nor- 
olk, and the earl of Abergavenny. Its trade is very 


Du „from a port eight miles off, on the river 
ue, On this river is a very conſiderable iron manufac- 
©; and from a wind- mill near the town, is one of the 
| _ proſpects in the world. The ruins of the demoliſhed 
Ale, and ſore remains of an ancient wall, are ſtill to be 


» ruins of which are ſtill viſible. 


a large town in the Rape of Bramber, has 
ort, 


taken, in the civil wars of the laſt century. 


y preſcription, governed by two bailiffs, who are choſen 


| within forty days after 1 ned 
and armed for ſervice, and to maintain the crews a fort- 


enry III. and his barons, in which the latter were vic- 


goods being brought to the town in boats 


63 
yearly at the court-leet. Here was anciently a caſtle, the 
Bramber and Steyning 
were repreſented in parliament by the ſame members, 
eill the twelfth of Edward IV. ſince which time they have 
had ſeparate members. Near its river, which is ſaid to 
have been formerly navigable, are to be ſeen the ruins of 


an old bridge, and others buildings. 


EasT-GRINTEAD has the epithet of eaſt; to diſtinguiſh 
it from Weſt-Grinſtead, a town in the Rape of Bramber. 
It is a pretty conſiderable place, where the quarter ſeſſions, 
and other county meetings are held. Robert Sackville, 
ear] of Dorſet, founded an hoſpital here for thirty-one 
poor people. It is governed by a bailiff and other magiſ- 
trates. It is much frequented for its fairs of cattle, &c. 

Mrpnvssrt, called by the Romans Midæ, was anciently 
ſurrounded by wood, whence it obtained its name. It 
is pleaſently ſituated on a hill near the river Arun, 
and governed by a bailiff, choſen annually. The cele- 


brated tragic poet, Otway, was born at Tratton, in this 


neighbourhood. 

SHOREHAM, or New SHOREHAM, is a ſmall borough 
town, ſituated on the ſea-ſide, where numbers of ſmall 
veſſels are built, moſt of its inhabitants being ſhipwrights. 
It is well inhabited, and is a borough by preſcription, by 
the name of conſtables and inhabitants. It was here that 
Ella, the Saxon, landed an army, with which he drove 
the Britons into the Weald, then a foreſt, and founded 
the kingdom of the South-Saxons. The greateſt part of 
this town has been waſhed away by the ſea, yet it is popu- 
lous, and contains a good harbour. The pariſh-church 
was formerly collegiate. | 

STEYNING, though but a poor town, 18 a borough by 
preſcription, governed by a conſtable and burgeſſes. Here 
are ſeveral good fairs fe corn, ſheep, hogs, and other 
cattle. This town had formerly a-priory, which was con- 
verted into a college of ſecular canons. It has now a free- 
ſchool, and the land about it is ſo fertile, that an acre often 


produces thirty or forty buſhels of wheat, and fifty of bar- 


ley, and lets at a very high rent. Steyning was formerly 
united to Bramber. | 
 ARUNDEL, an ancient borough town, is pleaſantly 


ſituated on the declivity of a hill, at the bottom of which 


flows the river Arun, whence it derives its name. Near 
the top of this hill, ſtands the famous caſtle, which, in 
the Saxon times, is ſaid to have been a mile in compaſs, 
and is now one of the ſeats of the duke of Norfolk. _ The 
caſtle here has the privilege of conferring the title of eatl 
on its owner, without any nomination whatſoever from 


the king ; being the only privilege of this kind in England. 


This is declared by act of parliament in the reign of 
Henry VI. This ancient caſtle was twice x 2 
* 3 


bour was formerly a very good one, till it was choaked 
up with ſand; a great deal of timber, however, is brought 
down the river. This town is governed by a mayor, 
twelve burgeſſes, a ſteward, &c. In the church are 


ſeveral monuments of the ancient earls of Arundel. Here 


monaſtery of 


* 


was fofmerly a collegiate church, and a 
Benedigines. | | | 4 

Ha Muss, which is the chief of the cinque- ports, is 
ſaid to have taken its 8 of apo Dogs 
irate, and was formerly obliged to twenty one ſhips, 
b en farnmons, well farndihed 


night at its own charge. The ports were at firſt hut five, 
and therefore called cinque - ports, viz. Ha Doyer, 
Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich; to which incheſſta 
and Rye were afterwards e and ſome | 
other ſmall towns as members. orth, as lord- | 

warden of the cinque-ports, has the authority of admiral . 
and chancellor within his juriſdiction, beſides other pri- 
vileges. The repreſentatives in parliament of theſe ports 
are called barons, who at a king's coronation ſuppott he 
canopy, and have a table ſpfrad for them on the king's. 

right hand. Athelſtan had à mint here, and here 
liam the Conqueror muſtered his arms, 
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landed at Pevenſey, and burnt his fert. Near this town, 
an obſtinate battle was fought. between Henry II. . * 


In 1741, a free-ſchool, was founded for twenty 
1 * | Xx" „ . . "= 
his barons. It government conſiſts of 4 mayors Jurlty, - -*._# 
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Rye, which is andther of the cinque-ports, is plæa- 
fantly fituated on the ſide of a hill, and has a delightful 


6 age ane the ſea; 'by which, and the river Rother, it 
is 


moſt ſurrounded at hugh water. The harbour is ſo 
choaked up, that it will hardly admit of the ſmalleſt 
veſiels; in conſequence of which it has declined, though 
it is ſtill pretty populous. Vaſt quantities of fiſh are 
caught here, and conveyed to London ; and this town has 
a conſiderable trade in hops, wool, timber, and cannon ; 
the laft article being caſt at the iron works in the neigh- 
bourhood. Its corporation conſiſts of a mayor and 
twelve jurats. Rye was fortified with a wall in the reign of 
Edward III. and is remarkable for e r- of the 
largeſt churches in England. Here is a free- ſchool and 
two charity-ſchools. | | 


"Winer is ſeated on a rocky cliff, on an inlet to 
the fea, and is one of the cinque ports. The ſea 


fwallowed up the old town, retreated from the 
new one, before it was quite finiſhed; in conſequence 
of which it is become a poor place. It was once a 
very large handſome town, and had a caftle built by 
Henry VIII. Three churches are now remaining, though 
_ ſervice is performed in only one of them. | 
©Searoerr, though but a ſmall. fiſhing-town, without 
any market, is a member of the cinque-port of Haſtings. 
© BaTrtiE, or BATTEL, is a town noted for its incom- 


— 2 nf It has its name from the famous 
tHe of Heathfield, not far from it, between king 
Harold and Willtam duke of Normandy, by which the 
latter gained the crown of | 

 Harold's body was found the Conqueror erected an abbey 
of Benedictines, called Bartle-abbey, which he dedicated 


to St. Martin, ordering maſs to be ſaid for the ſouls of 


A ho fell in the conflict, and beſtowing great revenues 
and privileges upon it. Nothing but the gate -houſe re- 
mains of -this abbey. 

PxrwokR rn is a ſmall handſome town, pleaſantly 
ſituated near a very ificent ſeat, belonging 
carl of Egremont, who has alſo a delightful and exten- 
of the church are interred many 
, earls of Northumberland; by marrying 


of the Pe 
the heireſs of which family, this palace and eſtate de- 


tion that can have been wiſhed for, has been 
The prince of Wales is ſo delighted with this ſpot, that 
he makes it his principal ſummer reſidence, and has 
cauſed an elegant ſtructure to be erected in this place for 


his tion. Such a magnet, as might well he ima- | 
uſual. A 


other places of amuſement in this town, 


a play-hotiſe. © Some of the amateurs of boxing have 


Htely introduced that diverſion at Brighthelmſtone, but 
as ohe of the combatants was killed on the ſpot, in almoſt 
tie firſt pirehed battle; that ſcience is meant to be diſcou- 
ragetl. From this place Charles II. made his eſcape to 
- France,” having wandered about, in the moſt immanent 
danger 4everal wecles after the battle of Worceſfer. 
This place has ſuffered much by the encroachments of 
the ſea, but has been amply compenſated for its' loſs 
by we modern buildings and improvements. | 
The famous highway, called *Sranes ſtreet, paſſes 
thtough this county by Billinghurſt and Arundel. Near 
- Ehichefter is a Roman camp; and another, ſuppoſed to 
be Dariſh, upon Rovk's-hill,: about two miles north of 


- 


>: that city. About a mile from Findon is another camp, 
---  . vithintwo miles of the fea. At Pevenſey are che remains 
.- of acaſtle,: but by William the Conqueror, ſo extremely 


that there ate no leſs than nine acres of ground 
che walls. On the Hills, near Newhaven, are 
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found variety of curious foſſils, 
as chryſtal. 


particularly ſpar, as c 


SURREY. 


THIS county was called Suth-rey by the Sax 
which ſignifies the country on the ſouth fide the rivg 
It is bounded on the weſt by Berkſhire and Hampſhin 
on the ſouth by Suſſex ; on the eaſt by Kent, and on t 
north by Middleſex. It is thirty-four miles in lengy, 
twenty-one in breadth, and one hundred and twelve n 
circumference. It contains thirteen hundreds, ele 
market-towns, and four hundred and fifty villagy 
Towards the center of the county, a part which conf 
principally of hills and heaths, the air is ſharp, but pu 
and wholeſome: About the ſkirts it is more lew 
and fertile, and the air is milder, but equally falubrioy 
Along the banks of the Thames the foil is rich ay 
fruitful, eſpecially towards London, where it great 
contributes ro maintain plenty in the London marken 
Beſides the Thames, this county is watered by the Wy 
the Mole, and the Wandle, all abounding with fi 
The Wye is very beneficial to the „being navige 
ble from Weybridge to the Thames. The Mole obtain 
its name from its running about two miles under 
entering at the Swallows near Box-Hiil, and riſing agi 
near Leatherhead. The principal articles of commem 
produced in this county are, corn, walnuts, box- oo 
and fullers- earth. Surrey ſends fourteen members » 

iament; two for the county, and two for each of th 
lowing boroughs, viz. Southwark, Bleechingley, Rye 
gate, Guildford, Gatton, and Hazlemere. © - 

SOUTHWARK, reckoned a ſuburb to London, is ſo & 
tenfive and populous'a town, that none of the cities u 
towns in En equal it, in the number of its houl 


and inhabitants. It extends itſelf on the ſouth bank « 


the Thames, as London does on the north, joining ſever 
villages that were formerly at a conſiderable diſtance; 
particularly Horſeley-down and Rotherhithe on the caſt; 
and Lambeth on the weſt. St. George's-fields are th 
covering with buildings with expedition; ſo tha, 
from north to ſouth, it will ſhortly _ from th 
n Butts. But what is more pre- 
perly termed. Southwark, is included in the pariſhes & 
St. Olave, St. Saviour, St. Thomas, St. George, nf 
Chrift-church. Southwark, or, as it is uſually calle 
the Borough, was purchaſed of Edward VI. for fix hu 
dred and'forty-ſevengpounds, two ſhillings, and one penn 
by the lord- mayor and commonalty of London, wit 
immediately it into a ward, giving it the named 
Bridge - ward without. It is governed under the Jon 


mayor and aldermen, by a ſteward and bailiff. A furthn 
; | fum of five hundred marks was afterwards paid by d 


city to the crown, in conſideration of the grant. It i 
divided into - two'parts, the by liberty, and che clok 
or manor of Southwark, each having a court of recoil 
for debts, damages, and ; in both of whit 


treſpaſſes | 
diviſions, court-kets are alſo held; and to each there be 


„ e 8 i: 
© 'BLEECHINGLEY is a ſmall ancient town, and, thou 


it has not a market, is a borough by preſcription. 


is ſeated on & hill, whence there is a very extenſive pu 


2 It had anciently-a caſtle, and has now a handle 
urch, and a free - ſchool. 8 Collar 

' *Ryxzc aTx,-or Radar, is a mall, Re FJ 
cient town, and a borough by preſcription, ſitua 
the :vale of Hotmldde, © 3 


n OR remains a vault, 5 che. end . 
4 Kind of a room, capable of containing five 
2 without incommoding each E He 
the barons are ſaid to have held their conſultations ag 
king John. In a vault under the church are ſeut 
priory of black canons ſtood here formerly, ich 
now. converted into a private ſeat. 37, | 
GriLprorD, a „ handſome, wellshuilt * 
pleaſantly ſituated on the Wye, is ſaid to be the cout 
wann, hut that title has bee diſputed by. ſome, beca 
che aflizes are not conſtantly held chere, and it is not 


4 


| | called from the holmi 
with -which it abounds. It had anciently a caſtle, r 


at of the county gaol. The election for knights of 'the 
re is, however, always held in it. The Wye is navi- 
le from hence to the Thames, which is a great addi- 
on to the trade of the town, and its market, principally 
that account, is one of the greateſt in England for 
in. Henry II. king John, and Edward III. have 
metimes condeſcended to make this town their place of 
ſidence ; and Alfred is ſaid to have had a palace here, 
ruins of which are ſtill viſible. It has two churches, 
fee-ſchoal founded by Edward VI. an alms-houſe, 
Llled Trinity-hoſpital, endowed by George Abbot, 
chbiſhop of Canterbury, and two charity-ſchools. The 
heat that grows in this neighbourhood, having a 
d ſtalk, is particularly 3 Guildford is a cor- 
oration, governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven alder- 
en, and fixteen bailiffs. It gives the title of earl to 
he family of Narth. 

Garrox is a borough by preſcription, and was for- 
perly a large town, but is now dwindled into a mean 
age. It is ſuppoſed to have been one of the Roman 
tations, from the numbers of coins and antiquities found 
is it. 

HASLEMERE is alſo ſaid to have been formerly reſpect- 
ble, but it is now quite otherwiſe, though it is a bo- 
ough by preſcription. 

KincsToN, a large handſome town, in which the 
s are generally held, probably obtained its name 
rom having = cs the reſidence of many of the Saxon 
ings, ſome of whom were actually crowned here. In 
lis town was anciently a houſe of Richard Nevil, earl 
f Warwick, who, from his depoſing and ſetting up 
ery VI. and Edward IV. was called the king-maker. 
gſton has a good market for corn, a free- ſchool, en- 
loved by queen Elizabeth, an alms-houſe, and a ſpa- 
dus church with eight bells. The new 
loſed by Charles J. with a brick wall 
it, was meant for the royal family to hunt in. 
he church are ed · the pictures of Athelſtan, Ethel- 


ranted its firſt charter. Many Roman coins and other 
antiquities have been dug up near this town. Here is a 
bridge 
ing on the Portſmouth road, it has ſeveral good i 
Ees0M is a maſt 


_ only a village, 
ummer. The ſituation is extremely pleaſant, in che 
ighbourhood of Banſtead where the races are 
mnually held; and man y gentlemen and merchants have 
rats in that neig — Near it Henry VIII. had a 
ace, called N onſuch, which was pulled down in the 
Wc of Charles II. The mineral waters here, which 
r firſt noticed in the year 161 f, are leſs reſorted * 
3 
Faxngam, which is ſuppoſed to have had its name 
n che quantity of fern growing there, ſtands on the 
dunks of che river Lodden, ncar its riſe. It a” 
by Echelbgld, king: of. the Weſt-Saxons, to the 
cheſter ; and ſince that time the biſhop has generally | 
reided there i in ſummer, in the caſtle ; which was built 
i a noble ſituation by Henry ef Blois, brother of king 
ephen, and biſbop of Wincheſter. 
kinous for its hop Farnham, and every other 
arker-town: in his county, had either fifty. pounds a year, | 
x * thouſand pounds in money ; and almoſt every | 
r pariſh ſix er eight pounds yearly, left them by a 
Smith, who had been a ſilverſinith in London, and 
Rewards a common beggar. He pee all Rogen 
um a dog that always followed him. Mitcham, how- 
preſsly — from his . becauſe he 


er, was ex 
2 been whipt out of it as a v t. This is a 
and burgeſſes. 


Mulous town, governed by bai 

GODALMING is 1 tawn, ſeated on che river 
"ye, and has ſeveral good inns. It is a co don, 
its chief magiſtrate is a warden. The 
hve, eſpecially chat of kerſeys, :flouriſhes here mote 
u in any other part of the county). This don is 
mous-for its brown -Papety made in the mills 

wr Lodden, and for liquorice and carrots. 


INNS, 


r 


6 '% 
This town is faid to have been ancjently 2 
biſhop's ſee, the revenues of which were afterwards con- 
ferred on the dean of Sarum. 4 
Woklixo is a market town, ſeated on the river Wye, 
formerly the reſidence of the old counteſs of Richmond, 


' navigable. 


| . to Henry II. It has a good market-houſe, built 
in 166 

1 is ſeated on the Thames, nearly oppaſite 
Staines. It is a great thoroughfare, and has ſome good 
inns ; beſides alms-houſes and charity-ſchools, well en- 
downed. North of the town, is a field called Runny- 
mead, or Runnin 1 where the Great-Chatter "Was 
Ggned by king Jo 

CHERTSEY is a dal market- town, and deals princi- 
pally i in malt. Near it is a bridge over the Thiames, an 
in it a good free-ſchool. It is alſo famous for hay} Ying 
been the place of interment to Henry VI. before the. re- 
moval of his bones to Windſor. Hh this place the ele- 
gant Cowley retired, who here deyoted nel} If to I 


rural lite. 

CRrovypon is a large handſome town, f ſituated i upon the 
edge of Banſtead-d owns. Excluſive of the old 19 05 
belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, which is 


almoſt in ruins, it alſo conpans a free-{chool 5 a hand- 
ſome hoſpital, endowed 7 In the 
church, which is one eld moſt beautiful i iche « coun, 
are many remarkable monuments, particularly of She 
don, and ſeveral other archbiſho F DThe market-houſe 


ark here, en- 
even miles in 
In 


bed. and II. Edwin, 22 — the Martyr, who | 
ere crowned in this town; and of king John, Ger 
aver the Thames of twenty arches ; and, | 


able and healthy place, which, 
a market every day throughout | | 


This place is 


= 


, upon. de 


. | . Place, the Wye has not bern long made | Si 


* 


was erected by the  generolity 7 citizen of London. 
The neighbouring country abounding in wood, Croydon 
makes great quantities of charcoal, and its market i: Is 
much frequented for oats, oatmeal, wheat and barley. 
This town is alſo remarkable for a great walnut-fair 
Daxkino, or DogF1xo, is a ſmall neat town, ſeated 
on the river Mole. It ſtands on the fide of a oft any 
rock, in which are dug many convenient cellars. Th 
great Roman cauſeway,called Stone-ſtreet, paſſes throug 
the rt and may be traced a great 5 In the 


opinion of phyſicians, the beſt air in land is upon 
Cotman- Dean, belongi a 5. bake Darking has a 
market for ain, fiſh, Itry ; and is particu- 


ly remarkable for the Wand 2 1 and the largeſt 
capons, brought hither from Hor ker in Suſſex, in th 
enyirons of which, great numbers of them are bred an 
fattened. Near this place is a hill, called Box-hill, 
called on account of a quantity of that wood growing $0 
it, which is famed for its enchanting proſpect, eſpecually 
; towards the ſouth. _ ._. | 
There are a great number of Roman cam s in different 
parts of this county; particularly one near Walton upon 
Thames, another near Parking, another on Leatherhead 
downs, &c. The ſkeleton of a man nine feet three ii 
long, was found in the church-yard at Wotton, . At 
Putney was born Thomas Crommell afterwards earl 5 
Eſſex, whoſe father was 2 black-ſmith, The veſtiges of 
a large town . 1 village 
nor far from Leather bh 


HAMPSHIRE 


THIS is alſo called the county of Southampton, or 5 
Hants; it is a maritime c ang Sploge b 


Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire; on the north by Berkſhire ; 
ou the caſt 10 2 Surrey and - Suſſex, and 3 the 47 15 
chanel, It i fift fry-four = 


Sek Prog 'In this 10 ing 1 
S, Scat umbers of hogs rum at large, and fred. 

YEH £9 . el r Harp! RED | 
ſuperior to that of molt other counties.  Haimpl N 
nr as th res add brooks, of which he Su, LT 
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and che Tekin ub the A 


| almoſt finiſhed here; 


aeg 


*- . under the direction 


© - = roheduke of Bolan, 
= SQUTHAMPTON. is ſitvated between two rivers, the 
= Itching on the caſt, and che Teſe on the weſt, which fall 


66 ES wt bu Ws 
dow-land and fiſh, and the ſea affords great plenty of the 
latter, ſuch as foals,” lobſters, flounders, &c. about 
* and Portſmouth. Its ſea-cbaſt being of 
conſiderable extent, it has many good ports and harbours. 
Much honey is produced in this county, and great quan- 
tities of Mead and Metheglin made. Here is alſo plenty 
_ and though manufa&ture of cloth and 
| kerley is not ſo extenſive as in ſorne other parts, yet it is 
fufficent to employ great numbers of the poor, and to 
make ſome of the manufacturers wealthy. This county 
is in the dioceſe of Wincheſter, and ſends twenty-fux 


members to parliament; two for the county, two for the 
city of Wincheſter, and two for each of the following 
boroughs ; Southampton, Portſmouth, Petersfield, Y ar- 
mouth, N rt, Stockbridge, Newton, Chriſtchurch, 
Lymington, Whitchurch, and Andover. ' 


 WincuzsTter, or Win rox, which is alſo the metro- 


polis of the ancient Belgz, ſtands upon the Itching in a 
vale, where another river joins ic. It 1s the _—_ 
and a very ancient city, and is ſaid to have been built 


nine hundred years before the birth of Chriſt. It was a 
conliderable place in the time of the Romans; and ſome 
of the firſt” converts ta chriſtianity are ſuppoſed to have 
Iived'there. In the caſtle, near the gate, many of 
the Saxon kings anciently held their court. This place 
is likewiſe famous for the exploits of king Arthur, whoſe 
round table is ſtill ſhewn in the hall, in which the ſeſſions 
are held. William the Conqueror alfo made it his reſi- 
dence, and, in the cathedral, many of its biſhops lie in- 
terred. Here Henry II. held a parliament, and was 
crowned, with his queen. King John refided in this 
City, and his'fon Henry III. was born here. After the 
murder of Edward II. his uncle, Edmund Plantagenet, 
was beheaded at the caftle-gate of this city. William 
- . Edenſon, biſhop of this ſee, being elected archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, refeſed it, ſaying, If Canterbury is the 
higher rack, Wincheſter is the better ** 
was ſucceeded by William of Wickham, fo named from a 
village near this place, who became prime miniſter to 
Edward IH. He a charter making this city a 
ſtaple for wool, and founded a college, called St. Mary's, 
which he liberally endowed ; and the ſcholars who have 
received their education there, may, after i certain time, 
Have exhibitions for New-college, Oxford, which was 
alſo founded by Wickham. 'The ſame prelate obtained 
che offices of chancellor to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and prelate of the to be annexed to this ſee. His 
public benefactions indeed are numerous; on each of 
Which is his coat of arms, with this motto, Manners 
make the man”. In 1554, queen Mary was married in 
thus city to Philip of Spain, and the chair uſed on that 
occaſion is ſtill preſerved. A ce was and 
Charles II. which is now alm 
in ruins. The is large and venerable, but not 
veg elegant; in which he ſeveral Saxon, two Daniſh, 
d two Norman kings. At che hoſpital of the holy 
crofs, founded by Henry of Blois, every traveller who 
knocks at the door may claim a manchet of white bread, 
of beer. Wincheſter is about a mile and a half 
in circumference, almoſt ſurrounded with a wall of flint; 
it has large fuburbs,” fix gates, and handſome wide 
ſtreets. Many 7 85 eclifices, rows thoſe we have 
mentioned, adorn this city; particularly an infirmary, an 
hoſpital called St. John's, 5 the guildhall. Here 
are three free-ichools,” one of which is inſtituted for two 
hundred and | e e is 
a. mayor, -fteward, recorder, 
aldermen without 1 coroners, two bailiffs, 
twenty our common-covncu "men, a town clerk, and 


four conſtables. Wincheſter gives the title of marquis 


o 


bete ite that called Southampton-water, an arm of the 
: en and is fo deep that it 
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Edenſon 


to an immenſe amount conſumed. The culprit, knom 


*. 


Se: EVR DOPE. Z 
be formed. The ruins of this town, as well as thoſe x i 
caſtle, half a mile in circuit, are ſtill viſible. Sou 
ampton was plundered and burnt by the French in M 
reign of Edward III. but another ſoon aroſe where jM 
| now ſtands, which Richard II. ſurrounded with wan 
and furniſhed a caſtle for its defence. Here Philip 
wife to Edward III: founded an hoſpital, called Gd 
houſe; and Henry VII. a monaſtery for Franciſcans. 
has a fine ſtreet, on each ſide, and terminated i 
the quay, faid to be one of the longeſt and broadg 
ſtreets in England. Its trade ſeems to have been ma 
conſiderable formerly than it is at preſent, though it la i 
great deal of traffic with Jerſey and Guernſey, ſome viz 
France and Po for wine, and ſome to Newfou;, Wl 
land with fiſh. his town was made a corporation by 
Henry II. king John, and Charles II. and a county , 
itſelf by Henry VI. It is governed by a mayor, nine ju. 
tices, a ſheriff, two bailiffs, twenty-four common-cqy. 
cx, and the ſame number of burgeſſes. The mayor 
the town is admiral of the coaſt from South-ſea to Hug. 
caſtle. Here is a free-ſchool founded by Edward VI. 
and another ſupported by ſubſcription. The aſſizes wil 
the county are uſually held at this town: It gives . 
title of baron to a branch of the family of Fitzroy. 
PoRTsSMOuTH, in Latin Portus Magnus, is the chi 
harbour and ſtation of the royal navy, and may be call 
the key of England. It is ſituated at the entrance of | 
creek, in the iſle of Portſey, which is about fourtea 
miles in compaſs, ſurrounded by the ſea at high tides, an 
communicating with the continent by a bridge. The 
entrance into the harbour, on the Portſmouth ſide, x 
defended by South-ſea-caftle, and that on the other, by 
the town batteries lying next to Goſport, together wit 
forts, and block-houſes. In the reign of Richard | 
Portſmouth was a place of ſome confequence ; for tf 
inhabitants, at that time, fitted out a fleet, with whid 
| they deſeated the French. Two forts at the entrance 
the harbour were built by Edward IV. Henry VII 
placed a garriſon in it, queen Elizabeth added to the fo: 
tifications; which have been ſo improved and augmented 
ſince, eſpecially on the common, that the town may bt 
ſaid to be almoſt impregnable. The docks, ftore-houſ 
rope-yards, and dwelling-houſes, for the ſeveral maſter 
workmen and officers —— to ĩt, form a kind of di 
tint town, but all lying within the fame wall. Part 
theſe buildings were ſet on fire, a few years ago, and ſtom 


— 


| 
q 


| 
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by the name of John the painter, was however taken 
and executed. A conſiderable garriſon conſtantly reſid 
here; but its greateſt ſecurity is its men of war, a fleet 0 
which generally lies at Spithead, particularly in times 
danger. The ſignal for any 0 entering the harbou 
is made known by the tolling of a bell. The air here 
but indifferent, on account of the marſhes amidſt which 
it ſtands; but notwithſtanding this conſideration, Ul 
dearneſs of proviſions, and the ſcarcity of freſh-water; 
great is the reſort of ſoldiers and ſeamen, . eſpecially 
time of war, that the inns and taverns are 
crowded. A commiſſioner preſides over yard, f 
governor or deputy-governor over the garriſon ; ands 
mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, over the town. In ul 
dock yard is a royal academy, ſimilar to that of Woch 
wich. Near this town lies Spithead, between which, aul 
St. Helen's on the Iſle of Wight, is the rendezvous« 
the fleets. A remarkable accident happened here a {# 
years ago, by. the ſinking of the Royal George, in whid 
adthiral Kempenfelt-then was, by which means the adm 
ral and upwards of nine hundred perſons were drown 
and the ſhip never could be recovered. , Goſport: 84 


place of great trade, where ſtrangers who viſit Port{moul 


generally lodge, and the ſailors wives take up their it 
dence, « It is on the oppoſite ſhore to that of Þortmout 


and, there being no bridge, boats are continual 


- PzrensereLD ſtands in a Fruitful- foil abounding ® 
timber, and is far fram being an inconſiderable pla 
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SroeKBR IDGE is a poor mean place, chough it has a 
od thoroughfare and is a borough by preſcription. 
t is governed by à bailiff, a conſtable, and two leqjeanty 
ad is famous for its trout. 

CurisT-CHURCH, anciently Twinam, a large- and 
populous town, ſeated between the Stour and the Avon. 
c took. its name from its church, which was formerly 
ollegiate. But Ralph Hammond, biſhop of Durham, 
who been dean of it, changed the name of Trinity 
o that of Chriſt, When he rebuilt it. It had anciently a 
aſtle, built by Richard de Redvars, earl of Devonſhire, 
n the reign; of Heng 1. The Avon was made navigable 
om hence to Saliſbury, about the year 1680. Silk- 
ſtockings and gloves are the principal manufactures of 
e town. It is a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor, a 
xcorder, alderman, and a common council. 
Lruixo rom is a ſea-port town, with a harbour, op- 
Doſite the Ifle of Wight, at the entrance of the bay of 
Pouthampton. It is a corporation by preſcription, con- 
iſting of a 9 aldermen, and an unlimited number 
of burgeſſes. A. great quantity of ſalt is made here, 
which is ſaid to be exceeding good for preſerving provi- | 
lions. Merchant ſhips, and {mall veſſels, are built at 
is town, Which, ſtanding on a hill, commands an ex- 
tenſive proſpect. 

WElTCHURCH is ſituated on the edge of the foreſt of 
hute, and carries on a, ſmall trade in ſhalloons, and 
gther manufactures of wool. It is, however, but a mean | 
own. The mayor is e choſen by the dean and 
hapter of Wincheſter. 82 | 
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uh is a opulous, pleafinr, well-built town 

ading in manu s. IIt is a great thoroughtare, 
ind ſtands. pleaſantly on the, downs, near the river Aude. 
Here was anciently. a college 


| 67 

Hurſt-Caſtle was built by Henry VI. for the defence 
of New-foreſt,. and ſtands at the, extremity of a neck of 
land, from whence is the ſhorteſt paſſage, to the Iſle of 
Wight. Charles I. was. confined here three weeks, when 
he was brought from that! iſland. This, together with 
Calſhoticaſtle, a little to the eaſt of it, and thoſe of St, 
Andrew and Netley, command the whole of this coaſt, 
and perſectiy ſecure the entrance of che bay of :South- 
ampton., 50 err 

About nie ie Kingſclere, in this county, 8 an old 
ſquare camp, with ſome remains of a large bui ding, ſaid 
to have been a caſtle. On a hill, called Laddle-hill, 
another ancient encampment is to be ſeen. Beſides theſe, 
ſeveral antiquities have been noticed in this county, parti- 
cularly at Silcheſter, ſtood. the ancient V e the 
walls of which are {till to be traced. 


Th, ISLE f WIGHT. 


THIS. ug i is a part of Hampſhire, ** which it 
is ſeparated by a narrow channel. It was called by the 
ancient Britons, Guith,, which ſignifies a ſeparation, or ' 
land ſeparated from the continent ; whence 7 Romans 
formed Veda, Vefus, and Veeich . The Germans, 
who-always change the V. into a W. thus converted the 
Roman name into Mecta, Med, and at laſt into Wight. 
This iſle, which fo nearly of an oval form, is twenty 
miles in length from eaſt, to weſt, its greateſt breadth 
about twelye, and its circumference ſixty. It conſiſts of 
good arable and Las land, hills and valleys, 75 


and champain lands; and is equal to any part of Eng- 
land, of. = ſarne dimenſions, either in Ef ceduck of 
ſoil, or; pleaſantneſs of ſituation. . moſt 7 


of Benedictine monks; and point of che iſle is oppoſite, Portſmouth ; (te moſt 


his town. has now. a free-ſchool, a charity-ſchool,. phe a weſterly to Chriſtchurch. It is encompaſſe 21 rocks, 
preat trade in malt and ſhalloons. On the chirteenth of ] of which, 4 1 moſt remarkable are; the,! Needles, the 
September an annual fair is kept here, called Weyhill- Shingles, che Brambles, and the Mien. The air is 
fair; 1 one of the A a in, England, particur pure and healthy, and the inhabitants vigorous and long 
for. cheeſe, ** an It is governed: by a hyed. Beſidęs fiſh 1 in abundance, they have plenty of 
ailiffy a ſteward, a Eg ten other of r rabbirs,, | es, Partridges, pheaſants, - 00, other game. 
N eee dee ch The Ie 1 Wigs je 1 ck dice 
er: Parliamentary boroug this, count, contains ket-rowns, and dg par 
nz, Newport, Yarmauth,, N. Newton, being, ſitu- — de the e which is but in few places, 
und in che Iſle of Wight, Ve hall notice. them when. we for its defences, ee 17 
eſeribe that iſland. 12 OE 4 PA Inge notice 6 
Rare op ig 4 pretty large flouriſhing an dn the 2 2 eWport, Yarmouth, 800 Newon,, 
ver Avon by which the Pang country. is fre. each N member to parliament, 
—.— overfloweds; It has forme. good manufatture: 0 + NaweorT 1s a lange, pa, Hae and, well 45 
„narrow gloths, ſtockings and leather, and a towns. n Ic was ancicatly called | 
900 ＋ 25 ore fa and . Near it, in. ledena, ovus Burgus + Meden, whence: the ad- 
1685, At uk onmouth; was. forge In a. country,.both to SF, ky Pls. ſtill called 
vered with fern, tHle of S | 2 Ring- 8 . ' Meden, 8 f Which 1 it ſtands 
— Gangs for rack 5 = ed I pen { 15 t Cowes, at wt is navigable or then: | 
Notes ig a large AnCIent FW, a nab b  firlk ſent, 40 Parliament in 
de river; Tele, I had formerly. a monaſtery 0 1 keign Eli e; town .has, been lateh 
was afterwards; converted jinto-a.nunnes 3 eg in hes trade, and conveni- 
la church, king Edward: ang his an Wr in- HR Pts he church, 
med. r — p 74 C Fg f eaſe. to 
met, xeconler, fx Retna, Ft rote Þ on 4 lofty, eminence, 
Ins alſo. a Arge manufac 7 5 Wh, cer F 
e rag As e a Mayor, a 
"18's E! 
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oman highway, from hence towa ; 
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= Nrwrox, though a con is but an inconſider- 
able place, ftanding ach «crock 9n the nord fd of 
che arid, It is governed by a mayor and bu 


Cos is deer harbour on the Ifle of Wight; 
and, in war time, the general rendezvous of . ark. 
ſhips when wait for a cotivoy.”” The town is divided 
into Faſt and Weſt-Cowes. The latter has à caſtle, 
with a garriſon. At Eaſt-Cowes, veſſels of conſiderable 
burthen are built. Many houſes have lately been erected 

at this Place, bur, Hing low, it is not eſteetnec whole- 


Helen's des at che elt of the Mind,” remaikable 


8 which is EX to contain the — place ealted the Cobb, 


whole. na OR e 
2 . be. ve both Ai 


Sandown is indeed a very ſtrong fo 
DoORSETSIHIRE. 


ference is about one hundred and fifty miles. It conſiſts 
ef rwenty-four hundreds, twenty. to market-towns,' and 
e <cight-parthes, This chunty is 


here ate ſeveral fine houſes, built of fret ſtone, and 


s | landed, in order to oppoſe James II. 


de E UR OU E. 
| vileges were given by Edward II. and III. Charles! 
and king Willie m and queen Mary. The corporation 
at — conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, _ Capital 
burgeſſes, and a town-clerk. - This town is ſeated g 
the moutk of the Lyme, from which it derives its name. 
It ſormerly carried on a very conſiderable trade to France 
Spain, &c. the duties of which are ſaid to have amountel 
to Hxteen thouſand pounds a year. This, however, is x 
Preſent greatly decayed; on account of the” fituation d 
che c on a ſteep rock, which renders the lading any 
unlading of goods very difficult. For this reaſon | it i 
that the merchants are obliged to D pat, t all” their good 
ich is a building at 
ſome diſtanee from the town, and coſt great ſums i 1 
repairing. It confiſts of two thick walls of conſiderab 
height, which are ſo contrivedd as to break the violence of ii 
the waves. Near it wer we Firs both for the 
ſecurity-of the town and arbour. The inhabitants d 
the town are principally tradeſtnen and fiſhermen ; by 


covered with a blue ſlate, which gives them a very ple. 
ſing appearance; but it contains only one church. Nen 
this town, in 168 5, the unfortunate duke of 'Monmout 


BRIDPORT is a great thoroughfare, and nad 

a harbour, which is now ehoaked up with fand. It hal 
once a very conſiderable trade in hemp and hempen mn 
— * but though chere is ee 
ommodity rajſed in the neighbourhood, het the trade 


ping ay erfificdl wth HS and vallies and the air. of 
1 1 1 the ganlen of 
bw mo Br lower grounds being very fruitful in corn 
GL arid the downs frag in ineredible #tumber 
oy e as great quantities of Hemp, fla, 
uilding 
N 5 ac” Porthnd and 
Purbeck, w 


n 1. agg rr a are oy 
| in tors Kun Reed kt 
"er oe of have = 

9 2 . 8 7 2 55 of it tone: | 


a4 


and | [called Sandefoot. 


- e of Thynne.. 


— declined. The corporation confifts of af 
Ele, fifteen capital burgeſſes, 4 recorder, and town 
clerk. This tom by charter, enjoys great pizvileges, 

- WEYMOUTH, 1 ſituated on the 'mouth” of the rivet 
Wey, whence it derives its name, and is a heat, agree 
2 Ne *. low. e Tnk which 


— as the 75 Ended. pin vote 
having the 1 privitege of polling for Bur candidates.” 'Th 

tion Ne of 4 mayer, recorder, two" bailifh 
and twenty-fout. capital burgelles: every ene who ld 


ſeryedthe office of guy is an aldermnati for life. Her 


1 very good ſo and But not 2 1 
gteat trade. This town gives the Wee Fiſeount"to 


popes ec ts 0 . 0 erte ge Nn oben 
10 e Thy 3 ck MMuared'6f the op 
te of. the e yh ie is eonhefted by 


E "Theſe towns. were-united into one 9 3 
1 55 . e —— | 


dy ſend four” Heſs 1 
5 Portland is but/s mall 


"Beſlaits Pertlapd. caſtle; 
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519 ien NWA gien 


Wann e Ae 5 
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| e which — 45 ˖ Hal 
| > es ine 


7 5 d P beck. 
Frog = | 


Labeth, and confirmed by 


7 marble. 
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: E the a 


> have been built by kin 


„eee a he wb 


boni 


— Elzabeth and Charles 


ras rganOnT, which is 2 pretty 
d populous town, ſtands . a hill, and is ſuppoſed 


ayor, twelve aldermen; ro bailiffs, and a. common- 
Hl. This town has good cloth manufacture. 
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very ſtrong caſtle,” ſuppoſed to have been built by 
446 and hati many privileges granted by queen 


Charles II. This caſtle, 


5h remarkably ftrong and large, was demoliſhed in 
ar wars he %F of the manor is, by inheri- 

, heutenant of the iſle, admiral of the coaſt, &r. 
lis ille, which is about ten miles in length, and fax in 
adth, is full of foreſts, heaths, and woods, and 
ds with deer. It is famous for its Quarries of ſtone, 


Pool. is one of the moſt conſiderable ports in the weſt 
and is ſurrounded eyery way with water, 
rept to the north, where it is joined to the continent. 
'- name of Pool is faid to have been derived from 
ord- lake, which forms the bay on which it ſtands, 


rance of a pool, though 


s four times in twenty-four hours. It is a place of 
ly great trade, and has a large ſhare in che Newfound- 
g fſbery. It is at preſent the chief mart for Purbeck- | the 
ee, and exports great quantities of corn, peaſe, and 
. well as pickled oyſters, and other fiſn. Its 
Nr ars are, indeed, the fineſt and Jargeſt in Great-Bri- 
4 ; yielding more pearls than any other oyſters... The 
| 3 we berry . 
his town has many peculiar privileges, is governed by a | 
| por, aldermen who nian, bailiffs, and 


large, handſome, 


, about the year 830. 
liberty of coinigg: nd, 


the reigu of Henry VIII. was a buſbop's ſee. Water 

fo ſcarce here, that many of the inhabitants get a ſup- 

t by ſetching it, either in pails or on horſes, from the 
rin of Melcolme. 


It was incorporated 
II. and ig by a 


* 


| hundred and eighty-five pariſhes. The air is mild and 
ſalubrious, eſpecially on the hilly pa pa rt; and the ſoil, in 
general, is extremely rich. As it rniſhes the moſt ex- 
cellent paſture, both for ſheep and black cattle, it abounds 
1n both, which are as large as thoſe of Lincolnſhire, and 
their fleſh i is of a finer grain. . The milk, enriched by 
thele paſtures, produces great quantities of cheeſe ; ; thct 
which is made at Chedder is thought equal to Parmeſan. 
'In the hilly parts. are found lead, copper, lapis-calami- 
naris, and. Briſtol-ſtones. Wood thrives well in this 
county: it produces abundance of beans, peaſe, fruit, 
wild-fowi, and ſalmon; and its mineral waters are cele- 
brated all over the world. Its principal rivers are the 
Severn, the Avon, the Parret, the Frome, the Axe, and 
the Ivel, The woollen manufacture, in all its branches, 
is carried on here to a great extent, and its foreign trade 
is very conſiderable, It deals largely in ſea-coal, and 
poſſeſſes, beſides other | ts, that of Briſtol, a town of 
molt extenſive trade in England, next to London. 
Its greateſt hills are Mendip, Pouldon, and Quantock. 
Somerſetſhire tends he. pe members to parliament ; 
two for the county two for each of the following 
places: Briſtol, Bath, Wells, Taunton, Bridgewater, 
Ilcheſter, Milbgurn-Port, and Minchead. 
BRIsrol, a city and ſca-port, ſtands artly i in Glou- 
cefterſhire, and Lorna in Somerſetſhire, but is indepen- 


dent o bech be Acounty'of itſelf. It is generally 


eſteemed the 1 city in England, for trade, opulence, = 
and number of. inhabitants. 121 is che Venta Silurum 8 


iche 2 had ancientiy a caſtle, built by Robert, 


carl of e ſon to Henry I. which was 

Cromw The corporation conſiſts of a 

mayo ee — 8 e (including the recorder) 
e ry t common council- men. 

a che e the-cathedral, anciently the church of the Auguſ- 


tine monaſtery, there ar = dag Pariſh-churches, and 
ſeveral mee $ of all denominations. 


I When, — Ae the monaſtery, he 1 ef 


N is a wel- built rharket-yown, feated jn A —— it to the Mintanance of a biſhop 

if t country, on the river Stour. It was almoſt de- | and other officers, In the Funck Bf St. 
hy { by fine in the reign ef queen Elizabeth, and. |; 1 . his hich is ge of the fark inde agen, 
Jer | . are No carts „ ooo i 


t trades 


Dow in thi. urhood 


and full of 


ov 


| — but che inabitants 
RBORNE is a large 1} 
10 Laixlon; and is faid to 


neceſluries.. Here i8 4 


= 


It 15 about 


TY 
regs | 


Won 15:(6ated an the Stour, and has a collegiate 
harch. Anceently here was 4 


wound inhabitants, an I hundred houſes. 2 


e SHIRE. A 


S 
drives its harne from Somerton, formerly its Obief 
1 — 
au Glouceſterſhire on tlie north; by Wilkſhize on che 
Do Nr avs and by Devenihire.gp 


— 


in malt and cloch, and gives the 
: of marquis to che duke of Marlborough. Burford- 


of Mats en, et 
7 feats: 1224 l or 


ed Bo ek 3 
ud VI. and an alms-houſe ; and anciently chere A 
cutle in that part of the toun-enlird Cate un. The lie 


E Vale 
rearre? 505 5 xt. 4 


ES tra 


ram -eaft to 


. rags S | 
and Cast. | 


handſome 
ae. admitted into Bride, they Would i 
vauls or cellars undet groun . far conveying h of 
che city into che riyer.  Queen-{quare, Gere, in Biel is very 
lage: ind, has in the; Center an veſtrian ſtatue of 
William III. All the gates in this city remain entire, and 
1}, yas. deſtroyed in the reign 
Airy in pearly as broad as it js 
1 


C 5 {0:80 infirmary for 
welled por, Which was ops 4 


aud ane hun- : 


H 18 T DR I 
names it has Juired in different ages and I 
he all . its medicinal waters. By Pto it is 
Cc 
. "of the ſun; by "the 3 the Caer- Baden, and 


Caer-Etinant; the ary. of baths, and the city of ojntment ; 
and, by the Saxons, the Ackmancheſter, or the city of 


70 


the hot waters ; by Antoninus, the aquee ſolis, or 


valetudinarians: The baths conſiſts of the-king's-bath, 
the queen s- bath, the croſs-bath, the leper's-bzth, and 
the duke of Kingſtor's-barh. This 
the refort of only che crippled and diſeaſed, but is now 
mate frequented by the Gand, for pleafure, than by the 
inyalids fot the reſtoration of their health. At the king's- 
bath is 'a handfome pump-room; and a ſtatue of Bladud, 
A Britiſh king, under n is an inſcription, importing 
that the efficacy of theſe baths was diſcovered by him, 


eight hundred. * -three years before Chriſt: The 
ſeaſons are TÞri lt; bur thoſe who take the waters 
purely far their 25 pay no attention to the ſeaſons, and 


drink them all the year. A fine marble ſtatue of the late 
Richard Naſh, efquire, is erected here, at the expence of | 
the co N 2 tribute of juſtice which his memory 
dem for the eminent ſervices” he rendered this city, 
while he aß miſter of the ceremonies. To mention all 
che iproyegents made in this place within theſe few years, | 
would wel this article to an immoderate length: But, if | 
the rage for 1 4 continues, and people perſiſt in flock- 
ing hither flotn all quarters, Bath will become 
ont of he e and moſt populous cities in the ki 
dom. To encourage this propenſity, the neighbouring 
country abounds with TCR free · ſtone, 1 | 
and ſlate. Here is a guildhall, a noble infirmary, three 


Urches, Teveral chape Is and” ahms- 
uſes, and chari ſchools. It forms one dioceſe with 
Wee 5 governed by à mayor, eight alderinen, and 


-_foor common council men. 

Wirrls is a ſmall handſome city, ar this foort6f nit 
Mendip-Rilts.” It was ereted' into a biſhop's ke about 
the year 905. Its catheckal iS # beautiful ſtructure, the 
front of whick is particularly \wdmired :'the bi | 
is alſo a ſtately erection, 


4 charity-ſchool, and; four: m houſes,” | 
_ Thanufituie is boße N hs —.— 
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mae none 
„ ales town, 


ce was formerly : 


ng- ar ce William HL ty ed 5 now Sen by tny 


EUARTONpDE. 


M4 was entertained by a poor „ e Who 5 
aſterwards made biſhop 5 Wincheſter. 
Irengsrik, or IvrLenzsTEA, is ſeated on the rin 
Ivel, whence it derives its name. This place is ſuppok 
to dave been founded by the Romans, ſeveral of d 
coins having been diſcovered in it. It was formerly mug 
larger than it is at preſent,” and had a caſtle and dou 
walls. Here is the county-gaol, and at this town tþ 
courts ate held, and the knights of the ſhire ele 
Ir is governed" by two bailiffs, and twelve burgeſſes, a 
| ves title of earl to 4 branch of the family of Fox. 
M 11. 80ukx-PoxTi1s mentioned in Doomſday- 
and conſequently its phy is unqueſtionable. It cox 
ſiſts of nine capital bailiffs, who have the government 
the town in their turns by a regular ſucceſſion of two cv 
year; and have power to appoint-two-fub-bailiff:, ww 
are ſworn; and jointly ſign and ſeal the return of men, 
bers of parliament: here ate alſo two conſtables of gr 
power; and two ſtewards, choſen out of ſeven 2 
who have the cuſtody of the common ſeal of the borough 
 MrxznzxD't ſtuated on the Briſtol channel, has of 
| huber capable of receiving ſhips of the greateſt burtha 
| and is much frequented by paſſengers to and from Ireland 
It is a handfome town, but its trade is not very conſider. 
able. Minchead had great an | 
queen Elizabeth, on — K ay u 
repair; but that neglected, they were pry, in the 


Sealed. 183}. eg 
Knürr ids e unte town, and b 

— with 'fireams' as to form n Kind of / fad 

Here was ancientiy a noble abt, ee 


wed | rene che JOU dexives its name, v 


| the oldeſt foundation of atckind in tllis N 
monles pretend it was the reſidence of Joſeph Arias 
thea;'but- ce/ho autliority for their aſſertion. ' Tix 
revenue of Glaſtondury/abbey,-was;* at one time, abo 
forty thouſand pouν,ꝭs d year, the hot of which wa 
mitred, and ſut among the batons.» The laſt . abba, 
Richard W "was hanged in his ipontificals, uit 
two of his wienks, on a high hill in the. neighbourhood 
called the For, for refuſing do take the dati df ſupremuq 
to Heary WII I. and ta 2 is When m. 
8 thorn here; which is faid ti have . buddd 
tly on Chriſtmas-day,/ is loge ier cat. dow. 

If the winter is mild, * buds about 
the latter end of December, but hot Jacarlycit the n 
is ſevete, © and n ether? Saxon kings! wer 
buried here. The venerable remains of chic ungient abbe⸗ 
and chiiroli, now almoſt mn rent ag iy, fufficienti 
| prove 1600] have bret ery: 
| Heres gmanufature for ſtock) $ 21 1H #041484 
Dol ERrot is f handſome 4o0km; om th road 1 
Frurd, un Cornwall, and Has lead. mines in ith nrigt- 
bourhöod.. 5 bs f 9n1vi f t ace nsganol «7 
n WA ow has 2 manufhcture of its, draggrs 
&& andes famous for its fairy (fot ioattle; Adere 18 a 
Fir moron oqure by Jord;chictuitionPophann.>i1 220; 
In is un Audient cuwn, ſttuatoch oi the Seiten 
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milk in order to male a cheeſe of this magnitude. This 
ariſh is twenty-three miles in circumference, and pro- 

duces vaſt quantities of cyder apples. 

CnarD has a good market for corn and butcher's 
meat, and a woollen manufacture. . 

BR VTO had anciently a priory, and has now a hand- 
ome church, free-ſchool, and alms-houſe, beſides a con- 
fiderable manufacture of ſerges and ſtockings. | 
KEgyNSHaM, or'CANESHAM has a bridge over the 
Avon, and carries on a conſiderable trade in malt. Here 
was anciently a priory, and a royal deer park. Near this 
town is a quarry, the ſtones of which are called ſnakeſtones, 


I” 


Between this town and Briftol, are mines of coal, like 
thoſe of Newcaſtle. | | Kos 
SnepTon-MALLET is a large irregular town, fituated 
cn ſteep hills, and has ſome conſiderable clothiers in it. 

= CzoscoMs is a pretty little town, ſtanding on a river 
in the road to Wells. It has a manufacture of ſtockings, 
and another of woollen clotu. | ww 

Frome is a very large town, and has a handſome 


bop EI ez 


2 
— 


5 

at church, with an organ. Here are alſo ſeveral meeting- 
= WW houſes, a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe. Notwith- 
Sanding it is a large place, it is no corporation, being 
governed by two conſtables choſen at the court-leet. The 
wollen manufacture was formerly very . conſiderable in 
d tor, and is ſtill flouriſhing, though not in ſo great a 


7 This town is alſo famous for its fine beer. 
endip-hill, in this county, is ſteep, and of great ex- 
tent, and furniſhes lead and coals. On the rop ths hill, 


tified, and of a circular form, on which account it is 
. Bow-ditch. 38 
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00d, outh, Cornwall on the weſt, and Somerſetſhire on the 
ug aſt. It is about ſixty- nine miles in length, ſixty- ſix in 
breadth, and two hundred in circumference; conſiſtin 

ae r thirty-three hundreds, twelve ughs which — 
pm embers to parliament, forty et- towns, and three 
boit undred and ninety-four pariſhes. The ſoil of this county 
mice Ws not naturally very fruitful, but by the help of manure, 
were tt well repays the labourer's toil. The air is in general 


healthy. In the northern parts, the downs and dry ſoil 
we well adapted to ſheep. © Where there is a ſcarcity of 
anure, the inhabitants improve the land with aſhes, 
produced by paring off and burning the ſurface. A great 
quantity of excellent rough cyder is made in many parts 
the county. Here is ſome tin dug up, but not ſo much 
Is formerly... Veins. of load-ſtone, and quarries of ſlate 
nd ſtone are alſo found in this county. Its principal 
nufaftures are woollens of various forts, and bone- 
ce. Devonſhire is watered by the Tamer, Tave, Lad, 
W ame, Ock, Towridge, Ex, and Dart. It ſends . 
x members to parliament; two for the county, two for 
e city of Exeter, and two for each of the following towns; 
Lomeſ, Plymouth, Okehampton, Barnſtaple, Plymp- 
un, Honiton, Taviſtock, Aſhburton, Dartmou 
Fama... cot cs, £ 
Exxrzn is an epiſcopal city, and the capital of this 
dunty. It is ſuppoſed to be the Auguſta of the Romans, 
i the Iſca of elem and Antoninus. The preſent 
me is a contraction of Exceſter; that is, à city upon the 
The biſhop's ſee was transferred hither from Credi- 
mM, by Edward the Conſeſſor, and it was formerly fo 
ul of monaſteries, that it obtained the name of Monk- 
n. Exeter is at preſent large, opulent, and populous, 


unference. It conſiſts principally of four ſtreets, 


"Uo haye been the reſidence of the Weſt-Saxon Kings, 


1 hundred 


Jr 


222 
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tom their reſemblance to reptiles of the ſerpent kind. 


in Biſhop's-Chew, are the remains of a camp, trebly for- 


THIS county is in. the weſt of England, having the | 
Britiſh-channel on the north, the Engliſn- channel on the 


th gates, walls, and fuburbs; and about two miles. in 


an, marquis to the duke of Bedford,” ©. 
nh.” N 1 ee 2. LE. eie 0 . 


| 8 | 71 
ſaid to be the largeſt in the whole kingdom. Here are 


alſo many other churches, chapels, meeting-houſes, 


hoſpitals, alms-houſes, .charity-ſchools, - and . priſons, 
This city is alſo decorated with a county infirmary, thee 
hundred feet in length. It is a county of itſelf, governed 
by a mayor, twenty-four. aldermen, a recorder, cham- 
berlain, ſheriff, town-clerk, &c. The ſea is ſaid to have 


loaded and unloaded at the water gate. The navigation, 
however, was ſo much obſtructed, by the weers made in 
it by Hugh Courtney, earl of Devon, that merchants 
brought their goods from Topſham by land. Theſe 
difficulties have been lately removed, by the erection of 
a mole, ſluices, &c. ſo that ſhips of one hundred and 
fifty tons now unladed upon the quay. A very great 
woollen manufacture is carried on in this city, of ſerges, 
druggets, kerſeys, &c. Here was formerly a mint, and 
ſeveral pieces of ſilver were coined ſo lately as the reign of 
William III. Exeter gives the title of earl to a branch 
of the noble family of Cecil. | $2 | 

Torxxss conſiſts principally of one large ſtreet, about 
three quarters of a mile in length. It had anciently a caſtle 
| and walls, the ruins. of which are ſtill viſible. Here is 
a fine large church, a town-hall, a free-ſchool, and a 
handſome bridge over the river Dart. It has a woollen 


manufacture. — 
 PLyMovuTH obtained its name from its ſituation near 
the mouth of the river Plym. It was anciently a ſmall 
fiſhing village, though at preſent one of the largeſt towns 
in the county. The town and harbour are defended by 
a ſtrong citadel and ſeveral forts, erected by Charles II. 
mounting near three hundred guns ; and have alſo a gar- 
riſon. The dock-yard is the completeſt in Europe, and 
the officers houſes belonging to it, form an uniform, ele- 
t, and handſome row of buildings. The dock and 
ore-rooms are convenient, the river is deep, well de- 
fended from ſtorms, and capable of receiving the whole 
royal navy. Here are two handſome pariſh churches, a 
euſtom-houſe, four hoſpitals, a charity-ſchool, and a 
work-houſe. 8 
aldermen, and twenty-four common-council-men. It is 
well ſupplied with water, brought from a place at the diſ- 
| tance of ſeven miles, at the expence of fir Francis Dü. 
who was a native of this county. The inhabitants trade 
ts and Welt-Indies, 


pretty conſiderably to the Strei; 
rd flſhery. On the 


and have a ſhare in the Pilc 


curiouſly conſtructed by Smeaton. Plymouth has one 
| of the ſecureſt harbours in the Kingdom. ; 
Oxxnaurox, vulgarly Ockington, ſtands on the 
| river Oke; at the diſtance of a mile from its pariſh church, 
which is ſeated on a hill; near which may. be ſeen the 
ruins of a beautiful caſtle. It is a conſiderable thorough- 
fare, and has a manufacture of ſerge. It is an ancient 
borough and barony, governed by a mayor, eight capital 
burgeſſes, and the ſame number of aſſiſtants, together 
with a recorder, ajuſtice, and a town- cle. 
|  BARNSTAPLE, is a neat populous town, ſeated on the 
river Taw, which forms à kind of ſemicircle among 
hills. 
bridge over the Taw. This town was formerly walled in, 


 PLymeToON, though upwards of a mile from th 
obtained its name from that river. It is a ſtannery town, 
and was formerly a place of confiderable eſtimation. It 
has a free-ſchool liberally endowed, and formerly had a 
caſtle, belonging to the earls of Devon. It is governed 
 . Honiton is pleaſantly ſituated on the river, Otter, con- 
ng principal of one long ſtreet. 

Pop 


London. Here is a charity-{chool, _ 


lake. It has a handſome chute 
Taviſtock alſo gives the de 


and two. alms-howſes., I 
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Plymouth is governed by a mayor, twelve 


banks of the Tave, whence its name originated. Here 
was once a ſtately abbey, afid this town is famous for g . 
©] ing birth. to fir Francia B . 


flowed up formerly to the very walls of the city, and ſhips 


Eddyſtone rock, at the entrance of the hay, is a light-houſe, 


on the 


The houſes are well-built, and here is a ſtately. 
and contained a priory and acaſtle, It has a N | 
e Plym, - 


by a mayor, recorder, eight principal inhabitants, a bi- 


It is well built, 
ous, and a; great thoroughfare, and has'a manufsc- 
e of broad lace, of which great quantities are feht to 


| . TAvisTock is an ancient borough, ſtanding on the . 
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Asnnuxrow is a borough by preſcription, governed 
by a and has à manufacture of ſerge, ſeveral 
fairs, and a good market on Pueſdays. The town con- 
fiſts of a long ſtreet, pretty well built, and is ornamented 
with a handſome church. It is a conſiderable thorough- 
fare, and gives the title of baron to the family of Dun- 
ning, created by George III. EO 

Darren is a flouriſhing populous town, at the 
mouth of the river Dart, or Dort, with a good harbour, 
defended by three caſtles. It is ſituated on the declivity 
of a ragged eminence, which renders its ſtreets very irre- 

and on the fide of it ſtands the harbour, which | 


r TEAUZRAOUP k. 


orms a very large baſon, capable of containing ſhips of 
the geit n. The eftrarict to It Wer wide, 
but the Channel is deep, and in the baſon five hundred 
ſhips may ride commodionſly,” It has allo this advan- 
e, that it may be ſhit, upon occaſion, with a chain: 
The inhabitants trade in fit from Newfoundland. They 
alſo traffic with Portugal and the Plantations, and have a 
capital concern in the pilchard fiſhery. This town is 
governed by a mayor, twelve mifters, twelve common- 
council-men, à recorder, twobailiffs, a town-clerk, &c. 
Tr gives che title of earl to the fathily of Legge. 
ee or BEARKALSHT0N, is a ſmall place thou 


a borough by preſcription. ' The portreve, who is choſen 


and lead, moor-ftones, lapis-caliminaris, Corniſh dis. 


annually at the court - leet, is the officer who returns the 
members elected by che burgage holders. It is only a 
hamlet, the parith- church being at Bear-Ferrer s. 
Tiyrkrox, ancientiy Twiford-tothn, is fuppoſed to 
have been ſo called from two fords over the Ex and 
Lewan, but over which thett art now two ſtone- bridges. 
It has been fo unfortanate as to be three times almoſt | 
totally deſtroyed by fite'; viz. in 1598, 1612, and 
1731. By the laft of theſe fires the loſs was compured | 
at ofie hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. It is 
now handſomely rebuilt, and has ſeveral wealthy inhabi- . 
tants, the happy effect of its woollen manufactures. | 
Here is a free- 1 Hberally endowed, and two fellow- 
ſhips and ſcholarſhips in rd and Cambridge. This 
town is governed by a mayor, twelve principal burgeſſes, 

the fanie number of inferior burgeſſes, and a recorder. 
 BippirokDd is a handſome town, ſeated on the river 
Towridge, over which it has a beautiful ftone bridge. 
It has a good harbour, and enjoys 'a flouriſhing trade. 
Ships load and unload'on a fine. quay in the very center of 
che ton. Here are many eminent merchaits, who | 
trade to Treland, Virginia, the Weſt-Indies, and New- 

_  foundland. Biddiford is governed by a mayor. 

© ©, Sourx-MovLTown is a flouriſhing town, having a 
manufacture of ſerges, felts, and ſballoons. Here are 
alſo two very good markets, and a free-ſchool. It 
is verned by a mayor, recorder, eighteen capital bur- 


om another Moulton to the north of t. 
_ TorxrINGrtoN. is a populous town, ſituated on the | 
river Tor; over which it has a ſtobe bridge. It has a 

manufacture for ſtuffs, à good market, and two churches. 
t had en Und now gives the title of viſ- | 
count to the family of Byng. It is governed by a 
; m or, eight aldermen, &c. | 3 ein 334} 1 <4 x 
© TixoxDcous confiſts of one ftreet neatly à mile in 


. r 


bour,” with a fine road for ſhips. This place is well pro- 
vided with pilots and plldt-Boats, and has conveniences 
_ Tor; brilding 4nd Teparibg ſhips. It ks governed by a 
, outing 
ten is fad to have been the ſee of 'a biſhop, 
| n to Exeter. The cathe- 
* eral is Mill tanding, and is a magnificent ſtructure, near 
di hundred feet in length. G | 
-  -- Rroyedby firethe 14th of Auguſt, 1743, and tras never 
properly recovered itſelf lince that calamitoris event. 
WE OPSHAM is a {mall town on the Ex, about three miles 
ene . 
ee 
ein, of Maxtig's-Corp, is a final! 
place watered by the Severn. The veighbourhood yields 
of hemp, which is eſteemed the beſt in all rhe | 


is town was almoſt de- 


| wrecks, &c. 


, &c. It is called South-Moulton to diſtinguiſn it | 


length.” It carries on 4 good trade, and has à fmall har- | 


covered here, which in the reign of Edward III. yielded 
great profit. 7 N 
Lundy-Iſland, which is three miles in length, and 
two in breadth, is ſo encompaſſed with rocks as to be accef. 
ſible only in one narrow place. Here is found famphire 
and an aſtoniſhing quantity of ſea-fowl. Totbay is about 
twelve miles in compaſs, and will be ever memorahþ 
for the landing of Wilham III. then prince of Orange, 
on the 5th of November, 1688, This day affords fas 
riding in ſtormy weather, when the wind blows from ti 
welt or north. | IEVOTS {3 | | 
C UK NW, A JL 
CORNWALL is a peninſula, bounded bythe Briſtol. 
channel on the north, St. George's-channel on the weft, 
the Engliſh channel on the ſouth, and by Devonſhire ot 
the eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the river Tama, 
It is Eventy miles in length, forty in bread in the broad 
part, and one hundred and. fifty in circumference. k 
Contains nine hundreds, twenty-one parliamentary bo. 
roughs, twenty-ſeven market - towns, and one hundrel 
and ſixty-one pariſhes. This is not indeed one of 'the 
moſt fruitful counties, but its vallies produce corn, anl 
afford rage. It abounds in mines of ti 


monds, and a yellow ore, called mundick. The air f 
this county is ſharp but healthy; its principal rivers an 
the Tamar and the Hamel; theſe, together with the {, 
afford fiſh in abundance; but, of the ſea-fiſh, the mot 
noted and beneficial is the pilchard, of which aſtoniſhing 
quantities are caught from July to November. Thet 
are cured and exported, parti ularly to Spain. Howeve 
incredible it may appear, it has been aſſerted, that a mil 
hon of theſe fiſh have ſometimes been taken at one 
draught. Ever ſince Edward III. created his eldeſt fa 
duke of Cornwall, the eldeft ſons of the kings of Eng- 
land have enjoyed that title, to which are annexed prer- 
gartrves and privileges in the duchy-; ſuch as the nomins- 
tion of its ſheriffs, a right to the duty on tin, cuſtoms 
If London and Middleſex fend only eight 
members to ' parliament, Cornwall muſt certainly. be 
amply repreſented in that auguſt afſembly, ſending 1 
leſs than ar an viz. two for the ſhire, and two it 
each of the following places: Launceſton, Leſkad 
Leſtwithiel, Truro, Bodmin, 'Helfton, Saltaſh, Camel 
ford, Weſtlow, Eaſtiow, Grampound, Penryn, Tr: 
gony, Boſſiney, St. Ives, Fowey, St. Germain's, &. 
Michael's, Newport, St. Maws, and Kellington. 
 Lavncesrow is a very ancient town, faid to it 
founded by Eadulphus, brother to Alpſius, duke of De 
vonſhire and Cornwall, about two hundred years befor 
the conqueſt. It ſent members to parliament in the rep 
of Henty II. and that of 'Henty III. Richard, earld 
r and Cornwall, the king's brother, . 
ree borough, with fy ivileges. At this place 

members for Lee e e hen 
and at Bodmin the aſſizes are held alternately. This tom 
ts governed by a mayor, recorder, and eight alderm. 
3 is a free-ſchool, founded and endowed, by ques 


LIST W 1TEtEL is 4 corpora 22 don, con iſting of ſem 
capital burgeſſes, of 'whom one is mayor, ee 
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chiefly conſiſts of one long ftreet, 
kills. It has formerly been a con- 


: it is the only ſtaple town, 


ding between two 
— place. At preſent | 
ing a good market for corn and meat. 
4 mayor, twelve aldermen, Neo o 


Ie, N Deren 
| is a large populous place; conſiſting of four 
n 1 wa a croſs. It is ſituated near the 


duth of the river Cober, where the tin ſhips fr equently 
in their lading. The church has a very high ſpire, 
WI (rves for a ſea-mark. It is governed by a mayor, 
t aldermen, &E. =; 0 8 
ALTASH is ſeated on the declivity of a ſteep hill, and 
2 ferry to Plymouth, which is only three miles 
at. It has a church, a free-ſchoo], a market, and a 
iderable trade in malt and beer. Saltaſh is governed 
a mayor, fix aldermen, &c. - 12930 Bc: 
Cukrrosd is a ſmall ancient town, near which the 
er Camel has its ſource. The artis of the town are, a 
nel paſſing over a ford. This town is remarkable for 
er having had any place of religious worſhip. + It 
es the title of baron to a branch of tlie family of Pitt, 
cated by George III. "FD 8 E: 
WesrLow acquired its name | 
Wt fide of the Low, oppoſite to Eaftlow, on the other 
oc the river. Theſe two places ate jcined by a'beat- 
vl ſtone bridge. The trade of this town is principally 
fiſh, artitulld eee eee ee 
GramrounD though conſiſting principally of one 


from ats tuation on the 


by f ver, is a corporation, and has many 'priviieges- R 
* ds nearly in the center of the county, upon the riber 
„ee, over Which it has a bridge. 

er is a conſiderable town, ſeated on a 


eck weſtward of Falmouth-haven. It is beautifully 
oed with gardens and orchards,” and has a ſhare in 
e pilchard and Newfoundland fiſheries.” Here is a good 
ſtom-houſe and a quay, a gufldhall, a priſon, and a 
ſchool. It is a corporation, having privilege to try 
lons. i, | | | , 
Txzcony is a ſmall poor place, ſtanding on a river 
hich is navigable by boats. It has a manufacture of 
rge, and had anciently a caſtle, now in ruins. 
Bossix EV had anciently a caſtle ſtanding on two rocks, 
ne in the ſea, and the other on land, joined by a draw- 
tdee. This Place is ſaid to have given birth to king 
thur, who Was killed in a battle near Camelford. 


ume name, which is now choaked up with ſand. Here 
a ſpacious church, and a grammar-ſchool ; and, be- 
re the choaking of the harbour, it had a conſiderable 
rade in pilchards and Corniſh ſlates. 

Fowey, or Foy, is ſeated on the weſt fide of the river 
oy, having a good harbour, ſecured with block-houſes. 
The inhabitants of this place were formerly very power- 
| by ſea, and even fitted out large fleets zgainſt the 
'rench, There was once a tower on each ſide of the 
ver on which the town ſtands, for its defence ; the ruins 
df which are now to be ſeen. It is governed by a mayor, 
order, eight aldermen, &c. 
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1 ST. GERMAINS, though once an epiſcopal ſea, is now 
ca. an inſignificant hamlet. It contains about ſixty 
a” ctched houſes built on a rock. 
Wr. Micaaer's is an ancient borough, though now 
„ inconſiderable hamlet. It is however governed by a 


portreve. | 
. NaweorT- is a town adjoining to Launceſton, of which 
t formerly made a part. It is neither a corporation nor 


1 


of 2 borough. | | . 
* ST. Maws, called alſo St. Mary's, contains neither 
market nor fair ; it conſiſts of one ſtreet facing the ſea. 
10 KxrI Iv ro conſiſts of one very handſome ſtreet, a 
eat church, and a market-houſe, and has a woollen 
8 ufacture. It is governed by a portreve. 
FatuourH, called by Prolemy Oftium Cenionis, is a 
e ndfome town ſeated on a bay, the entrance of which is 
"Ml; by two caſtles, called Pendennis and St. Mau- 
. Though not repreſented in parliament, it has the 
- "ot trade of any town in the county, and the whole 
"= YofEngland may ride ſecurely in its harbour. The 
yp boy nhonle is here, and this is the ſtation for the packet- 
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It 1s governed J 


Sr. Ivss is a market town, ſituated in a bay of the | 
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to Portugal and the Weit- Indies. It has a con- 


* 


= 


| hundred; near which a palace 


Aiderable ſhare in the pilchartl fiſhery,” and gives: the title 
of viſcourittb the family d Bafearne 2 *6 | 


- ; Pznz4xce, which is the fartheftwelt of ay town 0 


England, is a handſome, well- built, populous place; 
and witlün ten miles of the lands end. Mount's-bay, 
which is a very fate harbour agai 


T3 


the; ſouth! wings; 3s: 


near this place. This town ſuffered-greatly»by the Spa- 


niards in u 59.3, when they ſet fire to it, as wellas to many 
other places in the nei | 
well, called Maddren's-well, which is ſaid 10 have beem 


| found highly efficacious in many dangerous ' maladies. 


Between this town and St. Burien's, a {mall place about 
twelve miles from hence, is an ancient temple of the 
- STHATTON is a {mall market- town, giving name to the 
a formerly ſtood, famous far 


its excellent paintings. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 


EIS mand has reteived various appellations. 
Cæſar calls it Mona; Ptolerri Monoeda, or Moneitha; 
Pliny, Monabia; but its prefent name is probably de- 
rived from the Saxon, Mang, ſignifying arnong, as 
lying ift. St. Georpe's:channel, among the Kingdoms of 
England, Scotland; And: Keland; and nearly at an equal 
chiſtaner from'eath. Its length, from north to ſouth, is 
about thirty-miles; its breadrhfiom eight to fifteen, and 


the kHritnde of the middle of the iftand is 54 deg.” 16 min. 


north, The {purity of the air is demonſtrated by che 


longevity of the inhabitants. The northern parts are 
mountamous, barren, heathy, and gravelly; but the 
foil is good towards the fouth, yielding wheat, barley, 
oats, rye; flax, hemp, roots, and pulſe. Abundance of 
black 'cattle are bred in this ifland, but they are ſmaller 
than thoſe of England, as .are molt of the other animals 
common to the two countries. There are no foxes, 
badgers, otters, pole- cats, moles, hedge-hogs, or fakes, 
on the iſland, or any other noxious animals. On the 
ſouth coaſt there is a ſtnall iſland, called the Calf of Man, 
not exceeding three miles in circumference, which is ſepa- 
rated from the Iſte of Man by a narrow channel. An 
incredible number of ſea-fowl, of various kinds, breed 
in this little place. There are no toal-mines in the Iſle 
of Man; but there are ſome of iron, lead, and copper; 
and it abounds in marble, ſlate, ſtone, and other mate- 
rials for building. Till lately this iſland might, with 
much propriety, have been called a magazine for ſmug- 
glers; but ſince government has purchaſcd the royalty of 
the place of 'the duke of Athol, who was lord of it, 
that pernicious buſineſs has been ſuppreſſed ; but the pri- 
vilege of a free trade with England will make ample com- 
penſation to the inhabitants for the loſs of that contra- 
band commerce. The Britons were the fit inhabitants 
of this iſland ; the Scots were the next maſters, and the 
Norwegians diſpoſſeſſed them of that and the weſtern 
iſles, and appointed a governor over them, whoſe place 
of reſidence was in the Iſle of Man, and who aſſumed the 


title of king of Man, and the Iſles. This royalty con- 


tinued till 1266, when Magnus, king of Norway, ſold 
it to Alexander III. of Scotland: but, towards the latter 
end of the reign of Edward I. it fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh, who have been maſters of it ever ſince. Henry 
IV. granted this ifland, with the patronage of the biſhop- | 
ric, to fir John Stanley and his heirs. Upon the death 


of the laſt lord Derby, without iſſue male, it devolved to 


the duke of Athol, 'who had married his ſiſter. Lately 
it has been re-annexed to the crown 
now a governor appointed by the king, together with 
officers of the cuſtoms, &c. The governor reſides at 
Caſtletown, and is to take particular care that all officers, 
military and civil, do their duty. With regard to its 
civil concerns, the iſland is divided into ſix ſheadings, 
each of which has its * coroner, who in the name of 
the ſheriff, is entruſted with the peace of his diſ- 
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purchaſe, and has 


trict. The inhabitants profeſs the religion af che 
church of England. The cathedral is dedicated to 
St. Germain, who was the firſt biſhop of the iſle. 
About the beginning of the eleventh century, the ſee 
of Sodor, containing moſt of the weſtern i was 
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united to that of Man, and fo continued till abs the 
end of the reign of I. when the biſhopric was 
to the Ille of Man; ſtill, however, the biſhops : 
elves of Sodor and Man. 


to the juri e. the archbiſho b ork. He has no 
ſeat in —— ome peculiar privileges. 
Inv all che courts of this iſland, whether eccleſiaſtical or 
civil, both men and women who are natives of the iſland, 
-ulually plead their own cauſes. The ſpoken 
-here is Act of the Iriſh, and reſembles that which is 
uſed in the Highlands of Scotland, intermixed with Latin, 
Welſh, Greek, and Engliſh. The number of inha- 
bitants is eſtimated at twenty thouſand. They are quiet, 
— and orderly, charitable to the poor, courteous 

extremely tenacious of their ancient 
* 


liberties. The ſuperior people have ſub- 
ſtantial houſes, but thoſe of 5 — ſort are gone 
which they ſecure the winds by a net made of ropes 

of ſtraw.” If there are no ſons, the eldeſt daughter 
rits the lands and tenements, though there may be 
ſevetal other ters. Wives, at their deaths, may 
diſpoſe of one half che goods, though their huſbands are 
alive; except in the ſix northern es, where they 

can ve 
ny er fall her huſband's 2 if ſne be 
his firſt wiſe, and 2 quarter if ſhe be the ſecond or third; 
but when. a widow marries, or miſcarries, ſhe loſes her 
widow- right in her huſband's, eſtate. Children begot- 
ten before inherit, if the marriage follows 
within a year or two, and the woman has had no impro- 
per connection with another man. If a ſingle woman pro- 
Jecutes 2 ſingle man for a rape, and he is pronounced 
guilty, MEE Judges p 14 her a rope, a fword, 
and a ring; and ſhe has it in her choice to have him 
= cul beheaded, or to procure his pardon by marry- 
If a way At man ſhould have connections with a 
farmer's ann and ſhe becomes pregnant, be muſt 


Having given a Geographical and T, 88 Account 7 England, we | ſhall. regularly purſue the Plan we * 


propoſed, I proceeding io the Hiſiory of Ibat Country, from the earlieſt Period to the Acceſſion of James J. SOON bid 
it Till be continued to = 72 Time, as the Hi 22 7 nnn * 7 
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either marry her, or endow her with à portion equal 
what her father would have given her. There are only ſ 
towns of any conſequence in this iſland, all of which: 
ſituated upon the {ea-coaſt. 

CasTLE-Town, or CasTLE-RurrinG, probably 
called from a beautiful old caſtle, built of a coarſe 
| of: marble, which is nul entire, is the metropolis of 
iſland. In this town: overnor and principal offiy 
reſide ; the chancery is 45 kept here; and in this ply 
the aſſizes are held twice a year. 

Prxlz, another town in this iſland, was forme 
called Holm-town, from a ſmall iſland near it, in why 
ſtands the cathedral, now in ruins, except the chan 
kept in repair by the biſhop. This iſle, though ny 
rally very ſtrong, was furrounded with a wall, toys 
and other fortifications, by one of the earls of Derh 
This town has been lately much enlarged, ſeveral ne 
chants having choſen it. for their place of reſidence, » 
erected handſome houſes. 

DoveLas is the richeſt and moſt opulent town in th 
whole iſland, enjoys the greateſt ſhare of trade, and 
the beſt market. Here is an excellent harbour, with 
fine mole extending into the ſea. ' The merchants in th 
place have large warehouſes, vaults, and cellars, for f 
reception of their goods. Douglas had formerly a ny 
nery, and has now a free-ſchool. | 
Raus has a ſpacious bay, in which ſhips ma y fach 
ride from all winds except the north-eaſt. Poſſeſiing 
a tolerable harbour, the trade of this town has lath 
much. increaſed. 

Many Runic inſcriptions are found in this iſland, md 
of which are ſepulchral, and ſtill entire. They are inte 
old N language. Many tumuli, and heaps 
ſtones, are alſo found here, eſpecially in the pariſh i 
Kirk-Michael, beſides monuments of large white ſtom 
in ſeveral places. Braſs daggers, and other inſtrument 
of the ſame. metal, have been found under growl 
Nails of 'pure cop _ alſo very frequently ben 
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H E original inhabitants of Great-Britain, it is gene- 
T7 rally ſuppoſed, were a colony of the ancient Gauls or 
Celtes. The firſt accounts of them were received from 
the Roman writers, and particularly from Julius Cæſar, 
who invaded this country about fifty-five years before the 
pirch of Chriſt. He informs us, that thoſe who lived in 


tillage and agriculture ; but that the inhabitants of the in- 
land parts, lived in cottages, thatched with ſtraw, ob- 
caining a ſupport by grazing large herds of cattle. They 
fed principally on milk, or fleſh procured by the chace. 
The ſkins of beafts were their only cloathing ; and 
their arms, legs, and thighs were uſually uncovered, and 
painted blue. Their long hair hung flowing down their 
ſhoulders; but their beards were ſhaven, except their 
upper lip, -where the hair was permitted to grow. . The 
dreſs of all ſavage nations is almoſt the ſame, being rather 
calculated to infpire terror, than to excite reſpect or love. 

Their government conſiſted of a number of petty inde- 
pendent ſtates, each under its reſpective leader. Upon 
any great occaſion, or uncommon e a comman- 
der in chief was choſen by common conſent, in a genetal 
aſſembly; to whom was committed the conduct of the 
urüted intereſt, and the power of declaring war or pro- 
claiming peace. f tag 

Though their forces. conſiſted chiefly of foot, they 
could, upon any emergency, bring a conſiderable num- 
ber of horſe into the field. They alſo uſed chariots in 
battle, to the axle-trees of which they affixed ſhort ſcythes, 
which inflicted dreadful wounds, ſpreading terror and de- 
vaſtation when they were driven among their oppoſers. 
While the chariots were thus deſtructively engaged, the 
charioteers darted their javelins againſt the enemy, with 
geat force, activity and ſucceſs. 

The druidical religion was profeſſed, and the druids, 
who were the guardians of it, poſſeſſed great authority 
among them. Their moral precepts were not very ex- 
ceptionable, but their ceremonies were abominable ; par- 
ticularly that of human facrifices, which it enjoined. Mul- 
btudes were burnt together in wicker idols, made capa- 
cious for that purpoſe. - To theſe rites, tending to im- 
preſs ignorance with awe, they. added the auſterity of 
their lives, and the ſimplicity of their manners. Their 
habitations were caves and hollow trees, / acorns and 
derries were their food, and water their only beverage. 
ence they obtained almoſt the adoration of the people. 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe" that the manners of the 
people were tinctured by the diſcipline of their teachers; 

eir lives were ſimple, 2 they were cruel and ferocious. 
heir courage was great, but they wanted mercy and 
EE 20h ont Fett ited ann og 
Long had the Britons continued in this rude but inde- 
pendent ſtate, When Cæſar, having been victorious with 


termined to poſſeſs a country which ſeemed to promiſe 
© Cry eaſy triumph. He embarked his troops, ſet fail 
lor Britain about midrh@ht 
n the coaſt near Dover, where he ſaw vaſt numbers of 
med forces aſſembled to oppoſe his landing. f 
Caſſibelaunus was the man whom the Britons had 
painted their chief commander, but the 
envying his 
| off chens | 
der, and. with their forces, fled into-the. interior 

the country, others fubmitted to Cæſar, till at 
0 ibclaunus, found: it neceſſary to propoſe terms to him; 

ö Ne. tions agreed on by both parties were, that a 
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the maritime provinces, were acquainted with the art of 


the Gauls, and willing ſtill farthet to extend his conqueſts, | 


and arrived the next morning 


dignity, or ſuſpecting his integrity, 
allegiance. Some of them dęſerted their 
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Of BRITAIN from the Invaſion of UL IUS CA SAR. 


| certain number of hoſtages ſhould be ſent by Caſlibelau- 


nus to the continent, and that he ſhould acknowledge ſub- 


jection to the Romans. Cæſar, however, found it ne- 
ceſſary to invade the Britons a ſecond time, to complete 
their ſolemn treaty. . 

Auguſtus, upon his acceſſion to the empire, had con- 
ceived a deſign of viſiting Britain, but an unexpected re- 
volt of the Pannonians, prevented his carrying it into exe- 
cution. Tiberius, wiſely judging. the Roman empire 
already too extenſive, formed no praject againſt Britain. 
Caligula threatened an invaſion, but his menaces were 
diſregarded. The Romans, however, in the reign of 
Claudius, began to entertain ferious intentions of reducing 
the Britons under their dominion. Plautius and other 
commanders conducted this expedition, with the ſucceſs 
uſually attendant on the Roman arms. 

Caractacus, anxious to reſcue his country, and repel 
its inſulting and rapacious conquerors, made vigorous 
efforts, though with inferior forces, for nine ſucceſſive 
years. At length, being routed and taken priſoner by 
Oſtorius Scapula, he was ſent to Rome in triumph. 
While they were conducting this hardy warrior through 
the ſtreets of Rome, he ſeemed regardleſs of the amazing 
concourſe of ſpectators who were aſſembled upon this oc- 
caſion, and obſerving the ſplendours that ſurrounded him, 
he exclaimed, © Is it not aſtoniſhing that a people, who 
« poſſeſs ſo much magnificence at home, ſhould envy 
« me an humble cot in Britain?” The emperor, 


be ſet at liberty. 


unexampled cruelty; the Britons were again driven into 
open rebellion. Praſatagus, king of the Iceni, had, at 
his death, bequeathed half of his dominions to the 
Romans, and the other half to his daughters; ſuppoſing 
that, by ſacrificing a part, he ſecured the remainder to his 
family. But it had a different effect; the Roman pro- 
rucator took poſſeſſion of the whole. Boadicia, the 
widow of the deceaſed, remonſtrated with him on the in- 
juſtice of his conduct, when he ordered her to be ſcourged 
like alave, and violated the chaſtity of her daughters. 


arms, the other ſtates followed their example; and Boa- 
dicia, Who was a beautiful woman, and had a martial 
| ſpirit, headed an army of two hundred and thirty thou- 
fand fighting men. The Britons, exaſperated by their 
wrongs, ſucceſsfully attacked many of the Roman ſertle- 
ments and colonies. - Paulinus haſtened to relieve Lon-. 
don, at that time a flouriſhing colony, but ſoon found it 
neceſſary to abandon it: ſuch of the inhabitants as re- 
| mained in it were maſſacred, to the number of ſeventy 

Fluſhed with theſe ſucceſſes, 'the Britons no longer 
an obſtinate battle enſued, when 
in a chariot with her two « 


avoided tlie 

Boadidia appeared 
and 8 her army with noble heroiſm; but the 
undiciplined valour of her troops, was obliged to yield to 
the cool intrepidity of the Romans. They were routed, 
and eighty thouſand periſhed in the field. Boadiria her- 
| lf, fearing to fall into the hands of the enraged 
is ſaid to have terininated hier life with poiſon: ::. 
The dominion of che Rornans was not finally eſtab-: 


liſhed in this country till Julius Agricola was 


t character during the teigns 
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affected by the misfortunes of the Britiſh hero, and won 
by his addreſs, ordered him, and the other captives, to 


Boadicia, queen of the Iceni, having been treated with 


A general revolt enſued; the Iceni immediately took 


— 2 ; 
victor + 
* 
Fa. 141 
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| governor, in the year of Chriſt 78, Who continued in 
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humanity. For many years after the time of Agricola, a 
rofound peace ſeems to have prevailed in Britain, very | 
lere mention having been made of it by any hiſtorian. 
At length, however, Rome, which had for ages given 
laws to all the world, began to ſink under her own mag- | 
nificence. Mankind roſe up, as if by general conſent, 
to vindicate their natural freedom. As the Roman forces 
decreaſed in Britain, the Picts ind Scars infeſted the 
northern parts with greater ſecurity and reſolution, 
The Romans, in the Teign of the emperor Valentinian, 
finding it impoſſible to ſtand their ground in Britain, | 
took their final leave of it, after | having been maſters of it 
almoſt our hundred years. 


| 
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One 
BE while another furioilly attacked the wall, which 
the Britons had repaired for their defence, but which 
they abandoned on the firſt aſſuult· Theſe two nation: 
made a dreadful ha of. the fugitives ; and, not being 
oppoſed, laid all the ſouth part of the iſland waſte with 
fire and fword. Famine followed, with” all its horrid 
train. The miſerable Britons: had once more recourſe to 
Rome. They wrote to tias, Who was then conſul, 
that memorable letter, entitled, T he Groans of ibe Britons, 
which paints their wretched condition in the ſtrongeſt 
colours: We know not,” ſay they, © even which | 
« way to flee. Chaſed by e deen, to the ſea, 
E and forced back by the ſea upon the barbarians, we 
„ have only left the choice of two deaths ; either to 

in hy dhe ſword, or be ſwallowed up by the waves.” 
15 Romans twice afforded them aſſiſtance, and effec- 
tally checked. the incurſions. of the enemy; but at 
length reminded them, that as they were now their own 
maſters, they ſhould arm in their own defence, and pro- 
tect, by their valour, a andependence which r 
ceeſtors had tranſmitted to therm. 

Amidſt all theſe calamities, the "I had ech 
tion, they had embraced ehriſtianity, a religion which 
teaches the endurance of misfortunes, which triumphs in 
adverſity, and affords comfort in the hour of. affliction. 
Many of them fled to Gaul, and fixed their refidence in | 
the province of Armorica, to which they afterwards gave 
the name of Britan ; part of them fubruticd to the 
Picts and Scots; and part, collecti from de- 
oth ſallied from their woods! and caves upon their 
invaders, deſtroyed many of them, and com- 
the reſt to fetite to their on country. They 
thieatened, however, to return che next year with aug- 
menteid forces ; in e ee of 'which, the diſtreſſed 
Britons, by the advi Vortigern, ptinot af Dummo- 
mum, who had great influence over chem, invited; as a 
Lift reſource, the Saxons and Angles, a Angid«Saxons, | 
ta aſlſiſt them in repelling tlieirenemics. [| 151! 2/1 , 
The Sakods were a powerful warlike 'of Ger: 
who had, by * af arma, made them ſelves 
— —— e ge W 42 ray 

T vere 2 e 
Saxoby, Eaſt and Welt Frizeland; Holland, and Zen- 
land, It is impoſſihle to trace theit hiſtory 

period, ſincr two of :thein/Jeaders, ; 


— IEEE 
whence it a t R their 
tuſtory muſt be ind 3 

Beid and reſtiefu they'ddnſidered'/war as weine: 
8 ſuch à nation has {dldom-wanted: the i uf: ru 


3 


e. 
to Ther, the God of Thunder; the ſixth to Friga, 00 
Frea, the Goddeſs of Fleaſure ; and che ſeventh tg 
Dan or Seater. 

Vabpur being the quality which they principal 

eſteemed, all their notions of futurity were calculated 9 
inſpire them with that virtue. The ſouls of thoſe who 
had loſt their lives in battle would, they firmly believed 
be admitted into the of Wodens and, repoſing on 
couches, would ſatiate themſelves with ale from the 
ſkulls of their enemies; but the ſouls of thoſe who died 
from difeaſe, or the natural decay of nature, would pas 
into the infernal regions, where they would be eternally 
tormented with hunger, thirſt, and every kind of evil. 
It was, a pleafing circumſtance to theſe ambition 
people, to be invited into a country againſt which — 
had for ages ſormed deſigns. They readily complied 
with the requeſt of the Britons ; and, having fitted out 
chree large ſhips, about fifteen hundred of them put t 
ſea, under the command of Hengiſt and Horſa, two d 
their princes, and landed in the Iſle of Thanet. They 
did not long remain inactive, for, ſoon after their. arrival 
they joined the Britifh forces, and marched againſt thi 
Pits and Scots, who had made a new irruption, and ad; 
yanced- as far as Stamford, in Lincolnthire: | T heſt 
northern ravagers, unable to withſtand the valour of the 
Saxons, were routed with great flaughter.”. The Briton 
upon this event flattered theinſelves with the proſpect d 
emoy ing protection and ſecurity under their warlike aur. 
haries: they did not doreſee that their e 
be their conquerors. 

| Hengift and Horſa, aſter their victory over the Pich 
and Scots, conſidered with what eaſe they might ſubdue: 
mw who were unable to reſiſt fuch- feeble invaders; 
ſent intelligence to their cuntrymen of the fertility 
this country, inviting them to ſhare in the ſpoils of! 
nation which had either unity nor valour, and were funk 
in luxury and effertünacy. In conſequence of this invite. 
tion, ſeventeen ſhips arrived with a freſh ſupphy of fin 
thouſand men, who ſoon effected e e 
ment in the iſland. 

The Britons, ſeeing the neceſſity of up arms i 
their own defence, endeavoured for a — time, and 
ſometimes with ſucceſs, to defeat the deſigns of thei 
treacherous allies, and in ore engagement Hoſa the Saxo 
2 Was _ but the'Saxans being continually rein 

freſh fupplics oo the ein woch „at ll} 
became maſters of the . whole kin but not ul 
ater: 4 ſtruggle of almoſt one d and fi years. 
Of the unhappy Britons;// who!!! che 
laughter, ſorne took: among the almoft inacm. 
ſabie mountains of Wales and Cornwall; ochers periſeli 
by hunger; many fled into foreign countries, and took 
ſhelter among their countryrnen in Armoriem Thok 
who remained at home wert robbed vf heir temporal and 
piritual benefits, and ſuffered every ſpecies of diſtreſs. 

In this extremity, however, Arthur, prince of dh 
Situres, revived the expwihg valour of his\countrymel, 
and deicated the Saxons in many ſevere engagements 
particularly in the famous battle cf 5 40 
which the Britons enoyechtranquillity for upwards 
years. But the poſe r Regin his followers ex 
cited other German tribes to comme over im great numbeꝶ 
R -of: Saxons: under lla and his three ſons, hl 
ſome time before eſtabliſhed the kingdom of the Sout 
Sabions,. h hit without much oppaſitiori-and/bloot 
ſhed: This -metuded Surrey, Suſſen, and d 
New · Foreſt, and etended tothe fromiers of Kent- 


| 


elty, a thoſe terrbrs which are 

aften- anflicted/' without 
ſented as >a eruel people, 
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a Garbarous ſorts: of 
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be Saions arc: 
£ lviit be reamombered that | 


we Kno little more than that 
artſhippedt certain RE Ge — 
tions which are now! to che days of the 


beck e ciflenfly borrowed?) The: two fit days of the 
weck weid dedicardd ta the r and n ; the third to | 
5 — acre apa) b 


aca 
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oppaſcd withour fear, are | 


-of in ea nate | 


Another tribe; commanded 'by*: Certlic, und his fa 
| Kenric, landed iff tho weſt, and? were;'tharefute” called 
Weſt-Saxons. - webe vi  pppoſed- by 


| natives,” bur by the aſfiftance © e 
[from Germany, and aided hy their 8 
iſlarid, they route te Britons; Ant k elit 
he conqueſts they had made. The third! 1 , 
| dom:was now eftabliſhed in che ifland;' namely thru 
| the: Wieſt:Saxons, which included che une df Han 
Dae Wakes, Berks, and die Me of Wight.>" © 
Hat the ſame time, f | 


| , poſſeſEng them&lves of the counties of 
* A Norfolk, gave their leader the 
— king of the Eaſt-Angles, which conſtituted the 
urch gaxon kingdom founded in this iſland. 


Another body of theſe Saxon adventurers eſtabliſhed 


| it . 1 
| :-odom of Eaſt Saxony, or Eſſex, comprehending 
q — Eſſex, Middleſex, and part of that of 
on rd. This was the fifth Saxon kingdom. | 
the WE iercia was the ſixth kingdom eſtabliſhed by theſe | 
led rce invaders, co ing all the middle counties 
al m the Severn to the frontiers of the two laſt-mentioned | 
—_— | F 1 
0 eas and laſt kingdom which the: Saxons ob- | 
ou, Ed was that of Northumberland, the moſt extenſive and 
hey verful of any of them. It was. formed from the union 
ied evo. ſmaller Saxon kingdoms, the one called Bernicia, 
Out raining-the counties of Northumberland and Durham; 


in 
7 


the ſubjects of the other, called the Deiri, extending 


id emfelves | over Lancaſhire and Yorkſhire... Ethelfrid 
hey came the ſovereign of theſe united kingdoms, by the 
gon of Edwin, his brother-in-law, from the king- | 
the am of the Deiri, and the ſeizure of his dominions. The 
ad; ztives being thus or oyerpowered, ſeven king- | 
eſe oms were eſtabliſhed in Britain, which are now well 
the wn by the name of the Saxon Heptarchy. nl 
Ons Being thus eſtabliſhed in the moſt. deſirable parts of 
te iſland, and having the Britons. no longer to contend | 
N. och; jealouſies and diſſentions aroſe among the Saxon | 
ew cs. A country thus divided into ſeveral petty inde- 


ant principalities, muſt ever be ſubject to contention; | 


10 era ſeries, therefore, of battles, treaſons, and ftrata- 
be ems, all theſe diſtinct ſovereignties fell under the power 


Egbert, king of Weſſex. By him the. kingdoms of 


re ee. 
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landed in that county, and joining their conſederates, 
made an irruption into the county of Devon. Egbert, 
however, gave them the meeting at Hengeſdown, and 
totally defeated them. England was threatened with new 
| alarms, when this warhke monarch, who alone could 
| oppoſe the invaders, unfortunately died, after having 
ten over all England, bequeathing the kingdom to his 
| fon Ethelwolt. 


(hes 48) 9 > 47 od, Wt « Ys 0h 4 
The ſecond King of England, from 838 to 8 57. 


NO ſooner had Ethelwolf, the ſon of Egbert, acceded 
to the throne of England, than he divided his dominions, 
giving the ſoverei of Eſſex, Kent, and Suſſex, to his 
eldeft jon Athelſtan : but no incanveniencies ſeem to have 
ariſen from this partition, the dread of the Daniſh invaſi- 
ons preventing all domeſtic difſentions. Time ſufficiently 
_ that this terror was not without foundation. Thoſe 
booters continued to infeſt the kingdom, and ſeveral 
times invaded it during the reign of Ethelwolf, commit- 
ting the moſt terrible ravages in all quarters. In one of 
their deſcents, they laid waſte almoſt the whole province 
of Mercia, and deſtroyed the cities of Canterbury and 
London. | 
They were however frequently defeated with very 
great ſlaughter ; ſometimes by the governors of counties, 
twice by Ethelwolf himſelf, and once by his ſon Athel- 
ſtan at ſea. Still they gained the point they had in view, 
which at firſt was no more than to plunder the country, 
and carry off the ſpoil. But at length, encouraged by 
ſucceſs, and tempted by the mildneſs and fertility of the 


jd e  Heptarchy were united under one common jurit- ; 
a Wincheſter, about four hundred years after 


' 


wal of the Saxons in this country, 


8 5 E 8 B E R T; : 
- The fuß Rig of England, from 800 to 838. 


the firſt? 
I remaining part of this reign. 


ie Soon males 
panied by Alfred, his 


<1 t ed Fa 0 in 13 
and EGBERT was che ſon of 1 ͤ of 
her oppa, nephew to Ina, king of Weſſex, by is brother 
XI noity and, as the rayal famihes were extinct. in all the 
ein- cher kin of the 'Heptarchy, Egbert became the 


ons. He was a prince 

perience, having enjoyed 
ne armies of Oharlemagne, and a 
e Normans and other enemies uf the empire. 
He returned in the year 800, immediately after the 
leatk of Bithric; king of Weſſex, who drank, by miſtake, 


mer perſon. Soon after 


dominion; but being the only ſurviving deſcendant of 

aded this country, and who were ſuppoſed to be the 
oſterity of Waden, the chief divinit) of the ancient 

uuns, the people readily cheir NCe co 
lens. No ſooner was he ſcated on the throne: of Eug 
land, than the kingdoms of the Heptarchy were cemented 
imo one -ſtate; and ſo permanent a union ſeemed to pro- 
mite internal tranquility; the Saxons, fromm their ollective 
power, and inſular. e e ee, 
atacks fromm foreign enerries. The Britons wire hum 
bled; and the Picts and Scots, weakened by continual 
hoſtilities. with each other, were umable: ta maleſt Egbert; 
lc therefore-;flattered.-hinaſel[- with: fecurity and peace. 
in this however, he. was miſtaben; 4 fleet: of :narthern | 


SEL ESERSARESS ESEREES EE 


end 


n= IJ £14 04 fri UTI 97 Souter llc EA oily Hart AX ; 
{Hoh LE THI BALD: jar) ET HEIL ER T, 
5 | Making jointly the third king of England, fon 8 571 te $66. 
| Dipp 98 yn tene Minas F443 4 ; | 
nd foe th | ETHELWOLF, by his will, divided te Kingdom 
* * {| between lud two ſons, Echelbald und Echriber f he 
ure t former was a. te prince andi b but two years; 
| but enen dn that ſhort ſpace, he ctouded/a ſufficierit mi- 
1 | . | 5 8 
5 WT... 


le deſorndaat' of thoſe Saxans who firſt ſubdued. the 
one of enũnent abilities, and great 
ed a conſiderable command in 


cup of poiſon,” which his queen had prepared for ano- 


Egbert's return, he was engaged | 
2 Variety of ſtruggles, before ne acquired the ſupreme | 


Hengiſt and Horſa, the firſt: Saxon curnmanders who in- 


daugluen v. 


| aud Aid, : all-of Nn :progrofb vel ſubecededi im on 
dhe chrone. His. er / matried Buthreds governor 


axons, the transferred their alleg; e year 8 57,-aftet hauing reigned 
um, thinking him equally entitled to it by his Hürth and | 


country, they reſolved to effect a ſettlement in England; 
and actually took up their quarters in the Iſle of Thanet, 
and afterwards in that of Shepey, whore they reſided the 


Farraſſed as this kingdom was, it did not hinder 
ng a pilgrimage to Rome, accom- 
qurth and favourite ſon, then only 
ſix years of age. On his return to England, aſter a twelve- 
month ſpent in deyotions at the ſee of Rome, he/conſerred 
a perpetual and very important donation on the church, 
by granting the 
duce of land. 2 45 C14 97 
aving engaged in a pilgrimage to Rome, from a 
principal of devotion, he made a p 
ſee of three hundred marks a year, to [ſupport the lamps 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. He alſo ſubjected his whole 
kingdom to the intolerable load of Romeſcot, or Peter's- 
ce, a gnevance which continued in England to the 
time af the reſor mation. id 121908 wt 
Before his return frond R 


ons (his eldeſt fon Athelſtan 


reigned thirty ſeven years over Weſſex, and upwards of 


clergy a tenth or tithe out of all the pro- 


le a perpetual grant to that 


ched ; and Ethelbald, the ſecond ſon, attempted to exclude. 


his father from the throne. Ethelwolf was not much 
affec bed by this unnatural ſtep; and propoſed terms of 'ac- 
oommodation to his ſon, in conſequeno of which the King- 
dom Was; 


lived but two years after his arrival in 


upwards 


25 


of nimetee 


n 
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et 
ru Mas tries married Kart 
dre Bail. feng ee, be de f 
S wo 'N been, he bad ne | an one 
Pw ig TER Ethelberty[/Ethtldred, 


# 


= * 
ta Ofburg; 


#44 
A 
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of Mercia. many; 
piety toak the fad, though ir was often tinctureck with 
ſuperſtition . He was better qualified .10:wear! the (cowl! 


than FP Dito 4 : JOTSUD 


' MOI 400 
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dried between them! Thel pious monarch. 


extremity; but, again condeſcending 
. execution of the 


78 e ©: 
the couiſe of his reiga, however, he obtained a com- 
plete victory over the Danes, who had invaded his domi- 


ons, and deſtroyed Wincheſter by fire. 
Ethelbald, fucceeding to the government of the whole 
lingrlom, 6 conducted himſelf "ike a wiſe and virtuous 


prince, a'reign of five years, and enjoyed the 
n aten ky his ſubjects. He died in 866. 
rn k L. n E 5 
The fourth King of England, from 866 to 871. 


THOUGH Ethelbert had two fons, Adhelm and 
Ethelwald, he was ſucceded by his brother Ethelred, in 
886, whoſe whole reign was one continued ſtruggle with 
the Danes. They renewed their inyaſions, committing 
every where the: moſt cruel ravagggz and, inſtead of 
conhning their quarters, as before, to the Iſles of Thanet 
and Shepey, they effected a ſettlement i in the very heart 
of the kingdom. 

The wite of one Bruen 3 knving been cruelly | ;h 
violated "by. Oſbert, king of Northumberland, he was 
ſo enraged at the injury, that he made a voyage to Den- 
mark, and prevailed upon the king of that country to 
- undertake the conqueſt of England; and, on the arrival 

of the Daniſh forces, uſed 'every endeavour to forward 
their deſign. They were vigorouſly cee by Ethelred, 
and his gallant brother Alfred, wards ſurnamed 
Altred the Great, who immediately aſſembled an army, 
and attacking the enemy in every quarter were fre- 
2 victorious; but, unable, by their utmoſt efforts, 
them. They had gow eſtabliſhed their quarters 
in in Norhamberland, Eaſt-Angha, and Mercia; a con- 
ſiderahle part of which they had actually ſubdued. 

The Danes, in penetrating into Mercia, took up their 
winter quarters at Nottingham, from whence the king, 
attempting to diſlodge them, received a wound, of which 
he died, 1n the fifth year of his reign, leaving his king- 
dom to his brother Alfred. | 
Among other virtues, b for his 


* valour. He is ſaid to ha ve had ſeveral children, 


only one of them is particularhjj mentioned; namely 
auer 0 was 5 to ara "the 


ALFRED, FILED) the GREAT, 
| The fifth King of England, from © 871 10 901. 
ALFRED, . he began his reign, was wwenty 


years of age, and rince of "7 romiſing talents: ! 
He had given very 4 inſtances thoſe great virtues | 
which afterwards gave ſplendour to his le had 
no ſooner buried his brother than he was obliged to take 
the field againſt the Danes. They had ſeiaed Wilton, 
And were ravaging the neighbouring country. He gave 
them batdle; and though he was unable to put chem to- 
g their loſs was ſo conſiderable, chat fear- 
c receive re-inforcements from his ſub- 
7 they ſtipulated for a fate retreat, e e 
the 


o ſooner were e 4 
pet their ravages. New 1 of the enemy ar- 


tied under And abs commanders; Guthrum, 
Ofcilel, and A and freſh invaſions; were ſtill pro- 

ze: Alfred, in dne year, ff eight battles with 
theſe faithleſs invaders, ad and teduced them to the greateſt 
to ttat. with them, 

ain deceived: .: While he was Waiting for the 
another warm landed from 
the northern hive, and reduced the, 'Saxons! to 

Some quitted , others ſubmitted ito che con- 


be Wag 


| 


| glory; he poſſeſſed -a more extenſive territory 


ee E. 


at the confluence of the rivers Parret and Thone, int 
county of Somerſet, he amuſed himſelf with muſic, ; 
ſupported his humble lot in expectation of a better 


O F 


is {aid that, during his ſervice in the family of the hen J 


man, he was once ordered by his miſtreſs to take car, 
ſome cakes which were baking by the fire, and af 
wards ſeverely reprimanded for ſuffering them to bur 
Finding the ſearch of his enemies become ny 
remiſs, he collected ſome of his adherents, and 90% 
ſhelter in the foreſts and moraſſes of Somerſet : with th 
choſen band he made frequent and unexpected {al 
upon the Danes, who often felt the vigour of his an 


but knew not whence the blow came, nor by whom 


was directed. At length a proſperous event induced 6 
royal fugitive to depart from his retreat, and enter ont 
ſcene of action more worthy of himſelf. 

Hubba, the chief of Fg Daniſh leaders, had car; 


terror over the whole country, and ravaged Wales win 
= any to oppoſe him. Oddune, earl of Devorſhir 


ne to be beſieged in his caſtle by this genen 


e an unexpected ſally, put the enemy to rout, ai 
— them with great ſlaughter; Hubba, their gerte 


being ſlain, and their famous reafer, or enchant 
ſtandard, taken from them. 


This victory revived the courage of the diſpirit | 


Saxons; and Alfred, happy to obſerve the effect it A 


upon his ſubjects, prepared to animate them to a vip 
rous exertion of their ſuperiority. Wiſhing, howeng 
before he would. aſſemble them in arms, to know th 
ſituation of the enemy, and to learn whether there waz 
probability of ſucceeding againſt them, he entered th 
| Daniſh camp under the diſguiſe of a harper. There k 
remarked the fupine ſecurity of the Danes, their ch 
tempt of the Engliſn, and their neglect of all milian 
preparations: Having made proper -- obſervations, k 


returned to his retreat, and diſpatching proper emiſſat 
among his ſubjects, | ap _ them to meet him i 
arms, in the foreſt of Selw „ Who joyfully reſorted y 


the place of — Te ſaluted their belowt 
monarch with burſts. of applauſe; they could not fart 
their eyes with the ſight P a prince whom they had fup 
poſed to be dead, and who now appeared as their del. 
verer; they entreated to be led to liberty or vengeance. 
Againſt the moſt unguarded quarter of the eneny, 
Alfred made his moſt violent attack; while the Dane 


aſtoniſhed to behold an army of Engliſh, whom the 
| conſidered, as totally ſubdued, made but a faint reſiſtana 


Notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of their gimbers, di 
were routed with — . ph ane and, though ſuch a 
eſcaped fled for re in the neigh 
bourhood, in leſs — A — they were compelli 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. By. the King's perruſſia 
thoſe ho refuſed to embrace Chi embarked fir 
Flanders, under the command of one of their genera 
named Haſtings,” Guthrum, their prince, became 3 
convert, with thirty of his nohles, the conqueror himeei 
anſwering for him at the font. 0 28 

This great prince had now N the meridia 
than 


: > than they ever been enjoyed by. any of his predeceſſors; the king 


of Wales . lm Lag ele poſſeſſions, ig 
Northumbrians received a e 
enemy appeared to give him In chis ſtated 
proſpericy apd tranquillity, roam — cw 


in cultivating the arts of peace, and in-repai 
the damages which the: kingdom had. ſuſtained by v4 
He divided the kingdom into counties, hundreds, and 
tithings, regulated the method of. parliamentary procech 
ings ; compoſod an excellent * 
at leaſt reſormed juties ; and extended their power to cit 


but none woul liſten to the exhortations-..of as Well as criminal cauſes. He is, indeed, with g 


r; 
Alfed, Who, fall undiſmayed, beſought them to make 
oneeffor mort, 10 defend their Paſſeſſous cher liberties, 


and the Dee. Wards N 
Thus ee by hes dee — hed the 
enſigus af dignity, and affuried dhe Bebit af xx Peau 
a Tbat be night favc his country, he ev en condeſcended to 
ä eee an herdſinan. He re- 


nx confidered as the founder of gre ene 
On. big eit A 3 Ho 
e e ol Jeam 
ing. He compoſed feveral fables, and; apt bi 
tories, to lead the untutored mind to the love of a 


and bend the heart 2. e 5 


r . , e 1 
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* 


1 Boetius. He founded, or at leaſt repaired, 
—— of Oxford, and invited to his court the 
legiſlator, , politician, and 
and perhaps 


rds: as a warrior, 

= pr; learning, he was never excelled, 
er equalled, by any king in Europe. wy 

He died in the year 901, in the vigour. of his age, 

the full ftrength of his faculties, after a life of fifty- 


and à glorious reign of twenty-nine. He had 
- ay and — daughters. His eldeſt ſon, Edmund, 
d before him; Edward ſucceeded him on the throne; 


e His eldeſt daughter was married to the earl of 
ercia; his ſecond to the count of F landers ; and the 
ird, who was devoted to a religious life, became an 


beſs. 


EDWARD THE ELDER, 
The fixth King of England, from gor to 925. * 


FRED was ſucceeded by his ſon, Edward the 
er, ſo called from his being the firſt of that name 
Who ft upon the Engliſh throne. Though inferior to 
facher in genius and erudition, he equalled him in 
Wilicary talents. Ethelwald, his couſin-germa! 
Wong Ethelbert, Alfred's elder brother, laid claim to the 
on, and called in the Danes to ſupport his pretenſions. 
ard immediately marched againft him, and an ob- 
ate battle enfued in the neighbourhood of Bury, in 
ich Ethelwald was killed, which decided the quarrel. 
= Edward alſo, in the courſe of his reign, obliged Con- 
anne III. king of Scotland, to ſue to him for peace; 
Wmpclled the Welch, who had revolted, to return to 
ir allegiance z united to his. crown the kingdoms of 
Waſted a kind of independence; and is ſaid to have 
Wunded the univerſity of Cambridge in 915. He died 
925, after having reigned twenty-four years. 
5 Elfleda, his firſt wife, he had two ſons, Erhelwald 
d Edwin, and fix daughters. By his ſecond wife, 
dorva, he had alſo two ſons, Edmund and * who 
terwards reigned, and two daughters; and by Egwina, 
daughter of a ſhepherd, a natural fon, named 
chelſtan, who ſucceeded him on the throne. f 


150A HE LS T. A N, 
The ſeventh King of England, from 925 to 941. 


ATHELSTAN, though only the natural ſon of 
ward, ſucceeded him on the throne, in preference to 
legitimate children, being of an age more fitted for 
vemment; the nation, at that time expoſed to foreign 
d domeſtic wars, required a prince of his abilities. 
he ſtain of his birth was therefore not regarded. 

He proved one of the beſt and moſt a iſned 
inces that ever ſat upon the Engliſh throne. No 


againſt the inſurrections of the do- 
L e. marched into Northumberland, their 
ſt conſiderable ſettlement; and finding them diſſatisfied 
der the Engliſh yoke, he conferred the title of King 
Sitheric, a Daniſh nobleman, and gave him his ſiſter 
tha in marriage. But this policy, however wiſe in 
al proved the ſource of much inconvenience. © 
Sitherie died within a year, and Anlaf and Godfrid, 
two ſons, by a former marriage, aſſumed the ſove- 
ity, without waiting for the approbation of Athelſtan; 
t they were ſoon expelled by that powerful "monarch, 
0 Was as brave as he was politic. Anlaf took ſhelter 
Ireland, and Godfrid fled to Scotland, where he was 
btetted, for, ſome time, by the clemency of Conſtan- 
e. After many ſolicitations and menaces, the Scottiſfi 
g at laſt conſented to deliver up his gueſt; but, ſe- 
a) ring ſuch treachery, he adviſed Godfrid to 


ured to provi 
UC Danes 
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ned men of all countries: To ſum up the whole, in 


4 Ethelward devoted himſelf to the purſuits of litera- | 


| with death. His military 


rman, ſon to 


land and Eaſt-Anglia, which had hitherto . 


91 


dner was he elevated to that ſtation, than he 'endea- | - 


79 
by the moſt abject and humiliating ſubmiſſion. He 
formed ſeveral ſalutary laws, and cauſed the Old and 
New Teſtament, for the firſt time, to be tranſlated into, 
the Saxon tongue. 2 * 

He afterwards defeated the Scots, Welſh, and Danes, 
in a general engagement, at Brunſbury, in Northumber- 
land ; in conſequence of which he enjoyed tranquillity 

during the remainder of his reign. He died in 941; 

. after a reign of ſixteen years, and; having no iſſue, was 
ſucceeded by his brother Edmund. 


E D M UN D, 
The eighth King of England; from 941 to 946. 
EDMUND was equally diſtinguiſhed for his civil, 
and military abilities. He not. only reduced the laws of 
his predeceſſors into a more regular fyſtem, but enacted 
many new ones. In his reign robbery was firſt puniſhable 
talents were ſufficiently -dif- 


played in the defeat of the Northumbrians, who had re- 
volted, and reducing them to their former allegiance. 


ſtowed it on Malcolm, king of Scotland, on condition 
of receiving homage from him, and that he ſhould pro- 
tect the north from any future invaſions of the Danes. 

His reign, however, was a very ſhort one. While he 
was celebrating the feaſt of St. Auguſtine, in Glouceſ- 
terſhire, on the 26th of May, 946, a notorious robber, 
named Leolf, whom he had ſentenced to baniſhment, 
audacioufly entered the hall where the king dined, and 
ſeated himſelf at one of his tables. . Enraged at this info- 
lence, Edmund ordered him to depart, and, on his re- 
fuſing to obey, the indignant monarch ſprung up, and 
catching him by the hair, dragged him out of the hall. 
The ruffian, however, ſuddenly drew a dagger, and, 
with a furious blow, ſtabbed his ſovereign; to the heart, 
who immediately expired on the boſom of his mur- 
derer. | 

By his queen Elgiva, he left two ſons, Edwin or 


| Edwy, and Edgar; but, being very young at his death, 


neither of them ſucceeded immediately on the throne. 


"Of 5 8 IO 
The ninth King of England, from 946 10 955. 


EDMUND left male iffue, but as they were too 
young to govern the kingdom, his brother Edred was 
exalted to the throne. In the beginni 
Danes of Northumberland having revolted, he reduced 
them to obedience; but, breaking out ſoon after into 
another rebellion, and having added treachery to it, by 
attacking his army on its march home, he returned into 


and effectually ſecured it with Engliſh garriſons. He 
alſo compelled Malcolm, king of Scotland to renew his 
homage for Cumberland. tric: an: avreites 
Edred was a brave and active prince, but wholly 
under the influence of ſuperſtition, and had committed 
his conſcience to the guidance of Dunſtan, abbot of 
Glaſtonbury, commonly. called St. Dunſtan; who. con- 
cealed, under an appearance of ſanctity, the moſt vio- 
lent and inſolent ambition. To impoſe on the credulity 
of mankind, this monk ſecluded himſelf in a miſerable 
cell, where he profeſſed to have had frequent conflicts 
with the devil; and one day, when the infernal ſpirit. 
attempted to ſeduce him, in the ſhape of a-fine. woman, 
Dunſtan ſeized bim by che noſe. with, a, pair of red: hot 
pincers, and held him till the whole neighbourhood re- 
ſounded with his bellowi | 
ſuch ſtories, obtained the: — r which no 
real piety or virtue would ever rob] wen mrs 9 


advan to the church, is ex 


eſcape. Incenſed.ar Conſtantine's behaviour, ] civil ſociety. Edred died in th 
8h the death of the fugitive freed him from all ap- || ycar of bis reign, leaving behind dum two ſons, Bert- 
Kaon, Athelſtan marched into Scotland, at the | fred and -Elfred, who were too young to ſucceed him on 
of a numerous army, and reduced the Scots to ſuch | „ . alot 
ele | a — ©. — 2 : I 2 14 \ 5 ; | Y: ' 9 ; ” . 4 | RO 4 
* that their king was happy, to preſerve bis crown | 0 eee Dior: nyo. ace rf ee 
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the heart of their country, ravaged it with fire and ſword, 


He alſo took Cumberland from the Britons, and be- 


ing of his reign, the 


* 


introduced among the clergy; a cuſtom which; , howeyer 


F 
593 being the ninth © - | | 
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"© inthnations of 


80 * 1 81 7 o R Y 
PT The tenth King of England, from 955 to 959. 


THE. children of Edred being in an infant ſtate, the 
crown was conferred on Edwy, his "who was 
but ſeventeen years of age at the time of his acceſſion. He 
was elegant in perſon, and amiable for his virtues. But 
neither the graces of his body, nor the accompliſhments 
of his mind, could ſcreen him from the fury of the 
monks, whom he unhappily offended at the commence- 
ment of his reign. 

Edwy having martied Elgiva a princeſs of the blood 
royal, who, though only a ſecond or third couſin, was 
within the degrees of conſanguinity prohibited by the ec- 
cleſtaſtical law, the monks” accuſed him of inceſt, and 
compelled him to agree to a divorce. Archbiſhop Odo 
ordered the queen to be ſeized ; and, after her face had 
been ſeared with a red-hot iron, in drder to efface that 
beauty which had enſnared the king, ſhe was ſent to Ire- 
land, there to remain in exile. 

. he” beautiful Elgiva, however, ventured to return, 
when the was apprehended and cruelly put to death. 
Enraged at ſuch proceedings, the king expelled the monks 
from feveral of their monaſteries, which he beſtowed upon 

the ſecular clergy. But theſe ambitious eccleſiaſtics raiſed 
fach a ferment 1 in the nation, that the Mercians broke 
out” into an rebellion, and placing Edgar, the 
younger brother of Edwy at their head, who was then but 
chirteen years of age, they were ſoon maſters of a conſider- 
able part of the kingdom. Edwy, on ſuch a fucceſſion 
of misfortunes, grew melancholy, and died in 959, being 
the fifth year of his reign. Dunſtan firſt encouraged the 
monks in — inſults on the royal authority, and the peo- 


8 to Yeu FR their lovereign. 


Coates OG ' ee a Ses.." 
; The eleventh King of England, from 959 to 975: 


THE. death of Edwy y ſoon freed his enemies from in- 


Ne, ==: + 28. ceable ſſion of the 
throne. Hu ts moſt — in the 
Engliſn Mer. Though * mounted the throne at ſixteen 
years of age, he ſoon diſcovered an excellent capacity for 
government. He took ſuch effectual meaſures for fecuring | 
his dominions againſt foreign invaſions, and domeſtic in- 
furre&ions; that he was enabled to 2 — his natural in- 


7 — . — N ge 

ſcene of tranqui } 

by the ſurname the 1 | 
K to 


We e ths nde Narttiambiians, and repel the in- 
roads of the Scots; and protected his coaſts by a power- 
- fol navy. He changed the tribute of money, impoſed | 
by the Welſh princes on Athelſtan, into an annual tribute 
of three hundred heads of wolves 3 and pardoned certain 
crimes on condition that the offender ſhould produce an 


r EEE. : 
could not liſten to ſuch a 1 with indifference, {y 
e 


Athelwold, his favourite, if fame had not gy 
rated her perſonal attractions. Struck with the luſtre 9 


he was determined to facrifice his fidelity to his maſk 
He therefore told Edgar, on his return, that the forty 
and quality only of Elfrida had occaſioned her to be 
much admired; and that her charms were even belo 
mediocrity. But, added he, though ſhe has nothing 


deficiency of her charms; and, if your majeſty has no 


its ſucceſs by recommendations to the earl of Devonſtir 
Athelwold was ſoon after married to Elfrida, but car, 
fully detained his wife in the country, in order to cone] 
his amorous treachery. Royal favourites are never wit, 
out enemies: Edgar was ſoon acquainted with the truth 


art to diſplay her charms, that he was determined to gu 
tify the two inordinate paſſions of revenge and | 


ſeducing Athelwold i into a wood, under a pretence ( 
hunting, he ſtabbed him with his own hand, took Elf 
to court, and ſoon after publickly married her. Th 
lady, on the ſpot where her huſband had been mw: 
dered, eſtabliſhed a ſociety of nuns to pray for dd 
parted 6 

This amorous prince died in 97 5, in the thirty-th ho 
year of his age, and the ſeventeenth . of his reign. 3 
his firſt wife, the daughter of earl Ordmar, he had a f 
named Edward. who ſucceeded him on the throne; þ 
his ſecond wiſe, Eltrida, he had a ſon named — 
and by the nun Wilfrid, a natural daughter, whoſe m 
was Editha, and who was much extolled for her — 


E DW ARD AR M. AR T I B, 
The rwelfth King of England, from 975 fo 978. 


THE. ſucceflion of Edward was attended with mut 
oppoſition. Elfrida, his ſtep-mether, pretended that i 
was not legitimate, and endeavoured to raiſe her own f 


Ethelred to the throne, who was then only ſeven yea 


of age: but the principal nobility, dreading her impei 
ous temper, oppoſed a meaſure which maſt have increa 
— 08s if ſhe did not obtain the regency. Dunſt 
deeming it of importance to have « king favourable nl 
cauſe, declared in favour of Edward's title, and cros 

and anointed him at Kingſton. His ſhort reign was 

markable for nothing but à continual ſtruggle beta 
the. monks and the ſecular clergy, and for Duuſtu 


pious impoſtures and impoſitions. 


appointed number of the tongues of theſe 3 theſe 
mcentives occaſioned fuct innen that 
| yr arr the Mand. 

By che permiſſion of Pope John XIII. he ſummoned 
» general council, wherein "the ſecular clergy were ac- , 
caſed of irregularinies, but whoſe preaeſt crime - ; 2m 
+6 have been 4 der of Boing in marriage. They w 
therefore deprived of their ie begeflces, d 
upon the monks; by which means thut whole tribe, to- 
Ether with their leader Se. Dunſtan, became his warmeſt 
advocates: *'Henee! he is ted by che monkilh ' 
MP ae? ee ind vitae; thouph he was licen- | 
Bous in the entreme; and "violated every law, human 
and divine. He broke io 4 cbnvent, & forcibly carried 
off a mip hamed W Wild, ern 


Hunting ont day near Corfe - caſtle, et Elfrida| 
mother-in-law. refided, Edward thought it his duty! 
embrace this opportunity of paying her a viſit. He m 
up, uaattended, to the caſtle · gate - and, While be . 

a cup of wine hes was gw him, on 


rode off, 
nan renee Aer bry he fell hu bis fad 
his faut ſtuck in the ſtirrup, and he was dragged a 


by Jus-unruly horſe till he expired. His boch was ut 
wards interred at Warcham, and then tramipomed 
8 This munder was committed: in chte t 
year of tie reign of Edward, who has fince: been 
nized ava faint and martyr. | El 1 
Elfrida; to expiate this barbarous-decd,; built — 


Struck the charms vf #nobleinan's 

, itte hoſe he had bert enterwiined, he i 
ES with loony! ider codes the 
F Hut is moſt table umbur waxwith che beau- 
e, dae hrer und- Lele hovefe of Olgar, carl of 


+ Devonſhire. This y . was a ſtranger at cburt, 
err {had often heard of, i: oom afier the\nocedTion ot rhelred; che be 
v egy who were : bis Cy? Edgar, who Edgar and Elfi, a. 2 vithour . ob 
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ſtaries, ant performed many acts of nance, but now 
{| fanding all theſe — — ſhe 11 
bea J AE AE 
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Elfrida's beauty, he conceived a paſſion for her, to whit 3 


claim the attention of a monarch, her immenſe we 
would, to a needy ſubject, ſufficiently compenſate for ii 


jection, I am determined to alk her in marriage for my 
Edgar not only conſented to the match, but forwarai 


and, having viſited Athelwold at his caſtle, was b 
chanted with the beauty of Elfrida, who, notwirhſtandiy 
her huſband's entreaties to the contrary, had uſed eve 


Edgar, who could diſſemble theſe paſſions, as well x 
feel them, beheld her with ſeeming indifference; au 


Can 


in viſited by the Danes. Ethelred was 
aut as gin i the en or of providing for | 
Fiofery. During his 2 ngland being no longer 
er the guidance of an Alfred, or an Edgar, the 
nes ventured to renew p/n depredations. Ethelred, 


eir „ meanly com 
is A bribing them to depart the kingdom, and 
is ſhameful practice was no leſs than five times repeated. 
Encouraged by this conduct, they continued their inva- 
ons, and became fo intolerable in their exactions, that 


raced the cruel reſolution of putting them all to the 
Word. This plot was conducted with ſuch ſecrecy, 
at it was executed 1 in one day, and all the Danes in 
ngland were deſtroyed without exception; among 
hom was Gunnilda, ſiſter to the king of Denmark, who 
1. ad married earl Paling, an Engliſh nobleman. #4 
is maſſacre, ſo perfidious in the contrivance, and ſo 
vel in the execution, inſtead of putting a period to the 
iſeries of the people, only prepared the way for more 
alamitous events. 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, breathing vengeance for 
eſlaughter of his countrymen, invaded England with a 
overful army, and deſolated the whole kingdom with 
ie and ſword. They continued their ravages, and 
Ethelred, ually dreading the violence of the enemy, 
nad che trea of his own ſubjects, fled to the duke of 
omandy, who had married his ſiſter Emma, leaving 
e poſſeſſion of the kingdom to his victorious rival. 
Sweyn dying in the courſe of ſix weeks, and before he 
had time to eſtabliſh himſelf in his new acquired domi- | 
nions, Ethelred was recalled, but his muſconduct was in- 
rable. 
The Engliſh found in Canute, the fon and ſucceſſor of 
weyn, an enemy no leſs formidable than his father, and 
who exceeded him in . Once, in particular, he 
ordered all the hands and noſes of the Engliſh hoſtages to 
be cut off, and in that ſhocking condition landed them 
© Sandwich. Edmund, the eldeſt ſon of Ethelred, 
made head againſt him with a conſiderable army, and 
would probably have "compelled him to abandon the 
kingdom, had he not been baſely deceived by his brother- 
n- law Edric, who deſerted to Canute with a large army. 
The Daniſh king had ſubdued the greateſt part of the 
kingdom, and would ſhortly have been in poſſeſſion of 
8 not the if of Echelred - terminated in 
1016, in the fiftieth of his after an. ous 
— 3 youu age, inglori 
Ethelred left two — by his ferſt wife Elgiva: Ed 
mund, who ſucceeded him, and Edwy, whom Canute | 
afterwards —_— His two ſons, by his ſecond wife 
„were ed by her to * imme- | 
ately after the de dea of Ethelred. 


'E DMUN D. Aran Laonstox, 
Tbe fourteenth | King of Enpland, from 101 6 zo 1018. 


EDMUND! who acquired the name of Lronſide-from | 
his ſtrength of body, poſſeſſed TuMeitnt courage and abi- 


—— - 
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rad of rouſing his people to defend their prince and | 
N with the enemy for 


. —_ * * 


thelred, by a policy incident to weak princes, em- | 


ties to have faved his country, had not che 
bern infected with treachery and diſloyulty. 
acceded to the throne, the greateſt part of the kingdom 
vas poſſeſſed by Canute,” king of Denmark; who, im- 
mediately after "the death of Ethelred; Mid fig to Lon- 
don; but -Edwumd; aſter defeating him in ewe 
battles, obliged him to raiſe the ſiege. Not long aſter he 
athird viftery over the Dane, bit, by /attend- 
tz to che counſel of che perfiious Edric, Canute was 
enabled to repair his loſs; and aloft give 4 botal 
Trthrow to Edmund. At length, however, the Daniſh 
and Engliſh 1 equally tired of the ſtruggle, 
oi ” kings to Wore add er n 
mie En Hion 0 Cla, Anga, 
ee fot the fo futheny Parts were is to 


* 


traitor, promiſed to raiſe him above all the other nobles 
of the kingdom. He performed that promiſe, but in a 
very different manner from what that aſſaſſin had expected: 

he ordered his head to be publickly ſevered from his 


| body, and to be expoſed on one of the higheſt gates in 


London. 

Edmund's reign was very ſhort, not continuing one 
whole year. By Algitha, his wife, he had two ſons, 
Edmund and Edward ; and a natural fon, named Edwy. 


DANISH KINGS. 


CANUT E, ſurnamed Tan GREAT, 
The fifteenth King of England, from 1017 to 1035. 


BEFORE Canute ſeized the dominions of the two 
| young princes, he fummoned a general aſſembly of. the 


ſtates of England, in order to fix the ſucceſſion of the 


kingdom. © He repreſented to them, that the treaty of 
Glouceſter ſtipulated, in caſe of Edmund's death, that 


he ſhould ſucceed to his dominions ; and the ſtates, con- 
| vinced by his evidence, or dreading his victorious arms, 


immediately put the Dane in poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 
He had no ſooner aſcended the throne, than he diſpatched 
the ſons of Edmund Ironſide to the court of his ally, the 
king of Sweden, requeſting they might be put to death : 
that monarch, deteſting fo baſe an action, and at the 
ſame time dreading to incur the diſpleaſure of Canute, 
ſent them to the court of Solomon, king of Hungary ; 
where they were favourably received, and Edmund, the 
Elder, was ſoon after married to Solomon's ſitter, 
Edmund, however, dying without iſſue, Solomon 
gave his ſiſter-in-law, Agatha, daughter of the emperor 
Henry II. in marriage to Edward, the younger brother, 
who bore him Edgar Atheling, Margaret, afterwards 
queen of Scotland, and Chriſtiana, who retired into a 
convent. The removal of Edmund's children, into fo 
diſtant a country as Hungary, was conſidered by Canute, 
next to their death, as the greateſt ſecurity of his govern- 
ment. bY 
| Darkigche en of his Kingdom, Canute viſited 
Denmark, where he obtained a victory over the Swedes, 
and, in a ſecond voyage, made himſelf maſter of Nor- 
way. He alſo obliged the king of Scotland to do him 
homage for the lands which he held of England. At 
length, fick of worldly greatneſs, he . to think of 


an hereafter ; but his piety took a very improper turn. 


Inſtead of making atonement to thoſe: whom he had in- 


| jured by intolerable acts of violence, he built churches, 


endowed abbeys, appointed maſſes for the fouls of thoſe 


Ar 


who had fallen in batfle againſt him, and even under-. 


took a pilgrimage to Rome, 
In this ſituation of mind, when he was ſovereign 


grandeur, that every thing was poffible for him to do. 
Having ordered a chair to be brought to the ſea ſhore, 


of 
Denmark, Norway, and England, he put to the bluſh 
| his Battering courtiers, who exclaimed, in admiration of 
} his 


he ſeared himſelf while the tide was riſing, and, as it ap- | 


proached, hefaid;' in an imperious tone: Thou ſea, art 

d under my dominion ! and the land on which T fit is 
« mine! I command thee to advance no farther, nor 
« preſume to wet the feet of thy fovereign.” Still, 
however, the ſea advanced, und began to waſh him with 
its billows. At length, turning to his couttiers, he ob- 


ſerved, that all creatures were! ferble and impotent; and 


chat power belonged only to that one being in whoſe 
. all 9 elements of nature, and who. could 
fay to the ocean, Thus far ſhalt thou 
« farther. "Porn that mumeiit he refuſed: 
crown, 
chu 5 

C 


rent pere of 
den In making his way to the throne, he had violated 
aW, 


'of 17 prince * 60 different in the did 
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N and nod 
e to be placed upon a crucifix in the oy: 
O 


is life, 125 it is almoft impoffible to he . 2 
| and divine; but, hen he had arrived 


. 


HISTORY 


2 He died i in the year 1035, in the eighteenth year of his | 
vein. By his firſt wife, Alfwen, he had two ſons, 4 
and Harold; and by his ſecond, Emma of Normandy, | 

a fon named Hardicanute, and a daughter, - whoſe 
5 was Guinilda. To Sweyn, he gave Normandy ; 
o Hardicanute, Denmark; and Haro d fucceeded him 


Wh on the throne of England. 


HA ROL D, furnamed Ha 
n from 1035 to 1039. 


HAROLD, who derived the name of Harefoot from 
his great agility in running and walking, fucceeded his 
father, purſuant to his will, His conduct muſt ever be 
held in the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation. The fol- 
' lowing inſtance will be ſufficient to diſplay his character: 

Prince Alfred, the fon of Ethelred, by his queen Emma, 
having paid him a viſit, was reacherouſly ſeized by the 
king's order, his eyes were put out, and he was con- 
ducted to a priſon, where he ſoon after died. Treachery 
and cruelty were indeed his principal qualities, by means 
of which he became ſo odious to the public, that, had 
not death put a period to his exiſtence, he would ſhortly ' 
have been depoſed. He died on the 14th of April, | 
1039, in the fifth year of his reign. 


"BY 
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H ARD 1 CANUT E, 
De ſeventeenth King of England, from 103g to 1041. 


HARDICANUTE, or Canute the Hardy, poſſeſſed 
all the ill qualities of his brother, to which he added that 
of intern He ordered the body of his brother, 
the late king, to be dug up, publickly beheaded, and 
caſt into the Thames; where it was found by ſome 
fiſhermen, and conveyed to the Danes, who canta it to 
be privately interred in the church of St. Clement, which 
was the Daniſh — ound. Two of the collectors 
©_ of his cuſtoms ha n murdered by the inhabitants 
-of Worceſter, * an army to march that 
city, raze it to the < ground, and deſtroy the inhabitants. 
The former part of theſe' orders were executed; by the 
duke of Weder and other obletnen, burehey ventured 
diſobey the latter. N 
His death was oceafiqnad bykis een at 
the w -feaſt of a Daniſh nobleman, which hap- 


I 1041, being the third year of —— - 
SAXON KINGS kenne. 


ED WARD, emed che 5 LEONG 
- The eighteenth King of England, from 1041 to 1066. 


TIE diforders: of the Daniſh, kings once more in- 

- the Engliſh to place a Saxon monarch upon the 
"throne. ' They ſhook - 25 the Daniſh yoke entirely, and 
recalled from Normandy, Edward, ſon of Ethelred and 
Emma, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, and placed him on 
the throne of his anceſtors. N 
general. conſent, and the Engliſh. ſet no bounds to their 


4 A 


_—_ 


or 


| ſion to it, the people either beſtowed it upon him, or 
| was Atheling, the grandſon. of Edmund Ironſide, by hi 


entering into a league with Halfager, king of Norway, 
hundred ſhips, with which he entered the Humber, lad 


deciſion. Harold, whoſe forces were inferior to thoſe d 


5 | himſelf on the brink of ruin, haſtened with & ſelect ban 
Ito the relief of his broken forces. 
mated the 


EO at finding the line of their ancient W 
Being bred, however, in. the coure of Normandy, be Px 


| 8 upon all occaſions, 2. N for the | e | 


_ cuſtoms, laws, and even the ve, that coun 
- He bad alſo, it appears, though married to. a, beautiful | 
- © woman, made an indiſcreet vow of virginity, which ten- i and 
* ered his bed ſterile, tho it obtained. from the monks 
the title of Saint and C It was this prince, who | 
--- furſt, touched for the ſcr _ hence denominated. the 


1 evil. The « we his ſanctity procured belief Algitha, named 

do this cure among E. | Fo the pie; | gg 4:0 e rede ob, 8 5 
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EUR O P K. 

OJ Ran oe. 

Tue nineteenth King of England, 2066. 
EDWARD the Confeſſor leſt the ſucceſſion und. 

cided, but it did not long continue fo ; Harold, the , 


of the late earl Godwin, immediately ſtepped into 1 
vacant throne. Though he had not the ſmalleſt prets, 


quieſced in his uſurpation. The real heir to the cron 
ſon Edward; but as that prince was very young, and yy 
deficient in underſtanding; his title was overlooked ung 
the preſent occaſion, _ 

William duke of 1 pretended that Edway 
had bequeathed to him the crown of England, and fey 
ambaſſadors to Harold to ſummon him to reſign hy 
crown; who returned with a laconic anſwer, that Haro 
was able to defend his right againſt any one who thou 
dare to diſpute it. William began immediately to pre 
pare for an invaſion of England, and, in the mean ting 
prevailed on Toſti, Harold's own brother, (who had ſu 
fundry offences ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſnmen 
to make a deſcent upon that country, to pave the way 
for the execution of his-enterprize. 

In his firſt attempt he was repulſed, but afterwark 


that prince embarked an army on board a fleet of fin 


waſte Yorkſhire, - and was proceeding in his ravages, 
when his troops were defeated by the king of England, x 
the head of a numerous army, and Tofti and Haltage 
were lain. William, undiſmayed by this diſaſter, & 
fail for England with. a fleet of three hundred ſhips, and 
landed fixty thouſand veteran troops at Pevenſey, | 
Suſſex, on the agth of September. It is remarke 
that the duke, as he leaped on ſhore, ſtumbled and ſel 
but had the addreſs to turn the omen to his advantagy 
by calling aloud, hae taken poſſeſſion of England; 
and a ſoldier, running to a neighbouring 2 plucke 
ſome thatch, which he preſented o his as giving 
him ſeiſin of the kingdom. 

Soon aſter both armies were 1 for the awful 


William, ſeized che advantage of a ground, tt 
ſolving to ſtand upon the defenſive. ng. Norman 
began the attack, but met with ſo vigorous a xeception 
that they were fallin g into great diſorder: confuſion wal 
ſpreading from — when William who found 


His preſence au- 
troops, and reſtored: the battle; the Engiil 
were obliged to xetire in their turn. The main body d 
chem ſtill continuing impenetrable, he ordered his troop 
to make a ſeeming retreat; and when the Engliſh ſup 
-poſed them routed, the Normans returned fuddenly pv 
them, and repulſed them with great 1 
ſame experiment was. ſucceſsfully n at * 
Harold, after performing incredible feats of valour, ws 
upforcunately killed. by an arrow. His two valiant bro- 
chers, Gurth and Leofwin, were. Da a lain. Di 
nd: by the loſs of theſe princes, the Engliſh fled, and 
+ Sy Sas hy the victorious Normans, ..committing 
ughter. Fifteen thouſand. of the Normans ſel, 


body was found, much disfigured with blood and wounds 
and decently interred. | in Waltham- abbey, which he had 


Harold had. FFC 
three ſons, Gogdwin, Edmund, and Magnus; by hi 


WILLIAM" Turndined Thy Rack 2 


many by "vs the natural Yon of Robert, coke 
Harpers, daughter; when 
para Fo te name of the te Bghrs, bv 
tag os at 
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ad no legitimate iſſue, was fond of his natural fon, and, 
aking a Pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, appointed William 
eir to his dominions if he ſhould not live to return. He 
--4 on his journey, and William ſucceeded him as 
uke of Normandy, in 1035, when only nine years of age. 
In order to give his invaſion all the ſanction poſſible, 
illiam was crowned by Aldred, archbiſhop of Vork, and 
ook the oath uſual in the times of the Saxon and Daniſh 
ings. He was almoſt continually employed in ſuppreſ- 
Wing che inſurrections of his rebellious ſubjects, or repel- 
ng che attacks of their reſtleſs neighboyrs. The Danes 
waded England, and took the city of York, but William 
pproaching them with an army, they thought proper to 
andon the kingdom. The Welſh infeſted the Weſtern 
orders, and Malcolm, king of Scots, made an inroad 
co the northern counties, but they were both driven back, 
d the latter obliged to do homage to William, for the 
Wrcincipality of Cumberland. $9! 
His turbulent ſon, Robert, aimed at . independency, 
claimed the duchies of Normandy and Maine. During 


Wought between the ſon and father; in one of which, 
Nobert happened to encounter the king; who, being con- 
aled by his helmet, a fierce combat enfued. At length 
ee prince wounded his father in the arm, and threw him 
om his horſe; when, calling for aſſiſtance, the ſon knew 
is voice; and ſtruck with remorſe and duty, threw 
umſelf at the feet of his father, and craved forgiveneſs. 
William treated the Engliſh with much lenity at firſt, 
finding conſpiracies againſt his government, 
e became ſevere. He deprived ſome of their eſtates, 
ut out the eyes of others, and laid heavy taxes and im- 
doſitions. He commanded his ſubjects to uſe the Norman 
r French tongue in their la- — * and to put 
ut their fires and lights on the ſounding of a bell, called 
e corfeu. And he even laid waſte great part of the 
ounty of Hants to form a foreſt to accommodate him in 
is favourite diverſion, of hunting. 
As William grew older he became more corpulent, 
d Phillip I. having thrown: out ſome indecent railleries 
pn his large belly, he entered France at the head of a 
jumerous army, plundered Mantes and ſet it in flames, 


pening to place his fore-feet on ſome. hot aſhes, plunged 
o violently that the rider was thrown forward, and fo 


101 

nuch bruiſed upon the pummel of the ſaddle, that he | 
und ied ſhortly after, at a little village near Rouen. | 
and The ſpirit of William,“ fays Mr. Hume, © was 
au- bold and. enterpriſing, yet guided by prudence ; and 
ü bis exorbitant ambition, which lay little under the re- 


* ſtraints of juſtice, and ſtill leſs under thoſe of humanity, 
ever ſubmitted to the dictates of reaſon and ſound 
F - Th nat inſenſible of generoſity, he was 
dened againſt compaſſion.” He died on the ninth 
September, 1087, in the ſixty· firſt year of his age, the 
renty-firſt' of his reign over England, and the fifty-ſecond 
ff that over No - By his wife, Matilda, he had 
ur ſons; Robert, Richard, William, and Henry; and 
Ive daughters, viz. Cicily, Conſtantia, Alice, Adela, 
id Agatha. To Robert, he left Normandy and Maine; 
kichard was killed by a deer in New Foreſt ; to William 
e bequeathed En and to Henry his mother's poſ- 
ions. He cauſed a general ſurvey to be taken of all 
© lands in the kingdom, called Doomſday-book; 
mich. is ſtill preſerved in the exchequer, and deemed a 
auable monument of antiquity. (EY 2 $5960 


WILLIAM IU ſornamed Rurrs, 


FILLIAM II. ſornamed Rufus, or the Red, from the 
our of his hair, was inſtantly crowned king of England, 
tue of his father's recommendatory letters to Lan- 
a, the primate ; and Robert, at the ſame time, took 
Kiceable poſſeſſion of - Normanlly:; but Odo, b:lhopof 
lanned a ſcheme for ſetting Robert. on the throne,' and 
5 meaſures were ſo artfully coπduẽted, that they were 
e to have been ſucceſsful; hut the activity of 
lam 1 che conſpiracy; before Robert could 
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is father's life-time, ſeveral battles and ſkirmiſhes were 


d was proceeding in his ravages, when his horſe, hap- | . 


The twenty ot King of England; From 1087 to 1100. | 


deux, jealous of the credit which'Lanfranc had obtained, 
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come over into England. William therefore entered 

Normandy, at the head of a powerful army, and reduced 
ſeveral places; but, in 1090, by the interpoſition of their 
common friends, a reconciliation was effected, on con- 
dition that, on the demiſe of either, without iſſue, the ſur- 
vivor ſhould ſucceed to all his dominions. 

But, in 1091, William returned to Normandy, took 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral cities, and was proceeding in his con- 
queſts, when Robert, engaging in a cruſade, and want- 
ing money, mortgaged his dukedom to his brother 
William, for ten thouſand marks of gold; a large ſum of 
money in thoſe days. The king had prepared a fleet and 
an army, to take poſſeſſion of the rich -provinces thus 
conſigned to his truſt ; but an accident terminated all his 

| ambitious projects; he was killed by an arrow that fir 
Walter. Tyrrel diſcharged: at a deer in the New Foreſt, 
which glancing from a tree, ſtruck the king to the heart. 
This accident happened on the 2d of Auguſt, 1100, 
being the thirteenth year of the king's reign, and the 
fortieth of his age. The innocent author of his death, 
terrified at the event, rode expeditiouſly to the ſea+ſhore, 
embarked for France, and joined the cruſade then ſetting 
out for Jeruſalem. | | 0's 

During his reign, he was ſeveral times harraſſed by the 
inroads of the Welſh, when much ſlaughter was com- 
mitted on both ſides. Malcolm, king of Scotland, alſo 
invaded England, but was ſurpriſed in the neighbourhood 
of Alnwick, by a party of earl Mowbray's troops, -and 
himſelf, and his fon Edward, ſlain. _  * | 
He was a violent and tyrannical prince, a 2 
and encroaching neighbour, and deſtitute of affection for 
his relations: courage was the only good quality he poſ- 
ſeſſed, and that extended almoſt to a degree of ferocity. It 
is remarkable that the New Foreſt, to form which the Con- 
queror had been guilty of extreme violence, by expelling 
all the inhabitants of Hampſhire, proved fatal to ſeveral of 
his poſterity; for beſides William, his elder ſon Richard, 


Robert, were both killed by accident in the ſame foreſt. 

William II. rebuilt London Bridge, erected a ſtrong 

rampart round the Tower, and built Weſtminſter-hall, ſup- 
poſed to be the largeſt room in Europe. He had no iſſue. 


H E N R Y 1. nmel Bravciznc, | 
The twenty-ſecond King of England, from 1100 10 1135. 


PRINCE HENRY, who was hunting in the New 
Foreſt when the king was ſlain, haſtened immediately to 


Wincheſter, reſolving to ſecure the royal treafure ; which  * = * | 


he knew to be a neceſſary aſſiſtant in ſeconding his aims. 
Thence he proceeded to London, where the barons, as 
well as the people, acquieſced in a claim, which they 
were unable to reſiſt. On the 5th of Auguſt, 1100, 
only three days after. the death of his brother; he was 
ſolemnly crowned in London, by Maurice biſhop of that 
city. He granted his ſubjects a very advantageous 
charter, confirnied ſeveral privileges which they had en- 
Joyed under the Saxon kings, redreſſed many grievances, 
reformed” many abuſes,” and promiſed a general confirma- 
tion of Edward the Confeſſor's laws. CLIT #9922 
His brother Robert, upon the news of Henry's having 
uſurped the throne, aſſembled a ſmall body of Norman 
forces, made a deſcent upon England, and was immedi- 


| ately joined by many of the natives; when Henry marched 8 © : : | | 
to give . : * . 
him battle; but the leading men on both ſides interpoſed © 


againſt him wich the utmoſt diſpatch, reſolving 


the Engliſh as had declared in his favour ſhould obtain a + 
On er 974 3 5 ane, 1178 -<- 2 


Robert came over a ſecond time to. England, almoſt : 
unatterided, to require his brother to fulfif his engage? 


ments; when Henry, taking advantage of his impr 
compelled him to reſign his pee before 
permit him to depart. On this 

tbert threw out ſome menaces 
| | which furniſhed him with a plauſtble 


and his grandſon of the ſome name, natural fon of duke 


ungenerous treatment... 
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pretext for under 
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their good offices, and effected an accommodation. It ol 
was agreed that Robert ſhould reſign all pretenſions o 
che crown of England, in conſideration of his receiving an 
annual penſion of three thouſand marks, and that ſuch . 


* 


—— — 


in the caſe of his brother Robert, 
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afſembled an army, paſſed over into that duchy, and a 
battle enſued between him and his brother near Tenche- 
bray, wherein Robert loft his liberty and his dukedom; 
being ſoon aſter impriſoned. in the caſtle of Cardiff; where, 
alter a miſerable captivity. of twenty-eight years, his 
- wretched exiſtence terminated in the year 1133, leaving 
a ſon, named William. Iſewis le Gros intended to beſtow 
on William the inveſtiture of Normandy; but, finding 
it imptaRicable, he gave him the county of Flanders, 
— which he was killed at the ſiege of Aloſt. 
This attempt produced a war between France and 
England, in the courſe of which a battle was fought; in 
which Henry narrowly 3 being killed, by one 
Criſpia à Norman however, he 
unhorfed his an —1 — French, and car- 
ried their ſtandard to Rouen in great triumph. This 
war was terminated by the mediation. of Pope Calix- 
jt — After which it broke out afreſh, but a new peace 
pily concluded. 
8 1 8 Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king of 
nd, he had a daughter, Matilda, who was firſtmar- 
| ried to the emperor Henry V. and afterwards to Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, count of —— By! his ſecond wife, Adelais, 
7 - roſj ch -rbalanced by a 
' Henry's public was much ove a 
58 2 . then in the eighteenth 
of his age, 1 —-—— areas 
—— in his return, with all his retinue. The 
captain 0 6 0 the veſſel, being intoxicated with liquor, ran 
her on a rock, where ſhe was i daſhed to pieces. 
U of an hundred and forty young noblemen, of the 
firſt families of E and Normandy, were drowned 
on this occafion. The king was fo affected with this mis- 
fortune, chat he is faid never to have ſmiled more. He 
1 his daughter, Matilda, heireſs of all his domi- 
nions; a che — of her ſon by Geoffrey Plan- 
ON moet Henry „ he required his ſubjects. to take 
— yang rince. 
on the 15 of Decem- 
th year of his age, and the 
ſirth of his died of a ſever, contracted 
from a ſurſeit of „ à food he much delighted in; 
He was embalmed, and interred in the abbey of Reading. 
8 had a manly perſan, an engaging countenance, 
eye. He was brave, {agacious, elo- 
_ and affable ; but inflexibly ſevere againſt offen- 
> ogg He was a lover of learning, on which account he 
was ſurnamed Beauclerc. 
however, that ambition was his 


The death of 
ber, 11355 in the ſixty-ei 


It muſt be acknowledged, 
paſſion ; to which, 
ſacrificed. all the 
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The Ae e King" of Bngland, from F135 40 1154 


HEN RT I. left his dorhinions by will to his daugh- 
ter Matilda ; and as the nobility, both of England and 
Nermandy, had ſworn fealty to her, ſhe might reaſon- 
ably-have expetted the inherizance of both, ſtates, But 
the averſion of the barons to female ſucceſſion, prevailed 
over their good Faith, and the throne was by 
Stephen, i count de Blois, e 
Conquer f Adela, who, was erawned at 
F December, 1135. He cndea- 
wr ob gn eg 
af liberties, .the 


7 
10 


| many others, immediately abandoned her cauſe. 


continue to reign-during 


active, courageous, and enterpriſing; very far from 
being deficient in and had the addreſs d 
winning the affections of his fubjects It redounds mud 
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nh twenty-fourth' King of England, from 1155 in 11th 


| cenaries retained by Stephen ; and, to reſtore — 0 


fore retui 


was-upon the poins 
aer ee x 
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her behaviour. Stephen's queen intreatect her, in the moſ 
ſuppliant and humiliating terms, to liberate her lwſbang 
promiſing, upon that fingle condition, that he ſhou 
reſign/the- crown, and retire into a convent: the legay 
to Whoſe intereſt ſhe had been much indebted: for her ſuc, 
ces, requeſted that prince Euſtace, Stephen's ſon, migh 
enjoy Boulogne; and the inhabitants of London applied 
to her for the eſtabliſhment. of the Confeffor's laws, in; 
ſtead of thoſe of king Henry; but, ſo far was Matilg 
from complying. with any of theſe requeſts, that he 
* them with the moſt imperious diſdain. 

at this behaviour, the Londonets hat: forme 
a ſcheme of ſetzing the perſon of the empreſs, who hai 
rechurſe to flight to preſerve herſelf. The legate, any 


Ste 
queen levied a large body of troops, which, 
— with thoſe of na ſon Euſtace, ee marched 2 
attack the army in the neighbourhood of W incheſte 
defeated them, and took the earl of Glouceſter priſone; 
In'-conſequence of which-it was agreed to exchange ty 
priſoners upon equal terms, and Stephen obtained hi 
liberty, that the ear} of Glouceſter mught: alſo be libs 
rated. 

The civil war was * rekindled with greater and 
continued till the 6th-of November; re fury, whet 
Stephen, having loſt his ſon, prince Euſtace, and find 
ing himſelf much embarraſſed by the forces of the em 
preſs, agreed to the following treaty: That he 'ſhoul 
the remainder of his life ; tha, 
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upon his death, —— Matilda's ſon, ſhould fuccer 
him on England ; amd that William 
Stephen's ſon, hong inherit Boulogne, and the pati 


monial eſtates of his father. © + 
Stephen had other enemies to encounter during h 
Inroads were made againſt him by the Wel 
and Scots ; the former of whom he drove back into thei 
foreſts, and defeated the latter in a great battle, call 
The Battle of the Standard. It was. fo calted fr6m 
crucifix which the had erected on en, and 
carried with them as a military enſign.” 
Stephen did not long furvive his ;wich-the'ew 
preſs, but departed this life on the 25th of October, 1154 
in the ninetcenth year of his reign, and the fiftieth of hi 
age, ang was buried in theabbey of Fevertham. He ws 


to the honour of his memory, that, precarious as hi 
ſituation was, he never had recourſe to cruelty or meu 
revenge. Beſides Euſtace, who died before him, he hal 
another fan, named William, who was eart of Boulogns 
in right of yes rows his mother... He had alfo a daug}- 
__ Wy: tr ee Willan und Cet 
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ON the: death of Stephen, the uſurper, Henry un 
received in England with the acclamations of all orden d 
men, . who joy fully ſwote to him. He begat 
his reign with * of juſtier and goal 
order, to which the kingdom had been long a ſtrange 
He revived the of Edward the Confeffor, confirm 
the charter of Henry I. diſmiſſed alb thoſe mer 


the laws, he cauſed-gll the new-credted icaftles to be &- 


which had feryed. as ſo/ ſanctuaries u 
rebels and freebooters ; he alſo ii vroved the coin, and 
4 lupprefied r tobbery and vinlener- HIN 

Tranquillity was no — in England, ti! 
Henry, had occaſion to viſit his foreigm dominions, what 
all things in a ſtate af equal repoſe ; hie there 
2 2 = the — aFche 925 
whom he at und very troubleſume, but 
length gabmited,, In che mean tine a 
tween Lewis VII. Ring of France, and Henry . 
tg dhe countyof Thowlouſe:: This war wus iscopenl 9 
red on between the 4s but it pr wy 
eme 
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events; and was ſoon accommodated by the . The pope no ſooner heard of this 8 than he 
threatened to lay Henry under the ſentence of excom- 


the | 
Jon of 2 E dis rerurn to to England, began to caſt | munication; Nor was it till after Henry's ambaſſadors 
0 eyes —. the church, where abuſes of almoſt every | had arrived at Rome, ſolemnly aſſerting his innocence, 


k AW prevailed. . The clergy, among their other in- | and declaring his intention to ſtand to the award of his. 
ous devices to obtain money, had inculcated the ne- | holineſs, that the pontiff would be diſſuaded from put- 
ty of penance as an atonement for ſin: they had alſo | ting his menaces into execution. Not long after, he ac- - 
oh! the practice of paying large ſums of money commodated matters with the court of Rome, and re- 
poſition for thoſe penances ; by which means the | ceived abſolution from two of the pope's legates. In 
n of "ho people were become a revenue to the prieſts, | 1174, he made a Pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, paſſed a 
3 computed that, by this invention alone, they. | whole day there in faſting and prayer, watched the holy 
ed more money from his ſubjects, than flowed into the | relics during the ni fes, and ſubmitted to the penance of 
1 l exchequer by all the methods of public ſupply.. | receiving ſeveral laſhes from the ptior and the monks. 
0 order to remedy theſe evils, Henry exalted. Thomas a Henry, at length, finding he was in no danger from 
ket; his chancellor, to the ſee of Canterbury, on the | the thunder of che vatican, undertook the conqueſt of 
n of archbiſnop Theobald. But never was any Ireland; a deſign which he had before projected, and for 
nce of ſuch penetration ſo much deceived as Henry | which he had obtained a bull from pope Adrian III. 
in the character of his new miniſter. - | Dermot Macmorrough, king of Leinſter, having, for 
now affected the greateſt auſterity, and the his cruelty and tyranny, been de « how of his dominions, 
rigid mortification ; he, — ſackcloth next his applied to Henry, and offered to hold his kingdom 
u ani fo ſeldom. changed it, that it was filled with | in vaſſalage of him, if, by his aſſiſtance, he ſhould be 
x and vermin: ap Was boy common food, .and. | reſtored to his poſſeſſions. 
At that time Henry was too much en gaged. to under- 
take the expedition himſelf, but granted — ion to all 
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0 , hed, on his knees, in imitation of Chriſt, the feet of | | his ſubjects to aſſiſt the exiled prince, Richard Strong- 
PF — beggats, whom he afterwards diſmiſſed with, | bow, carl of Pembroke, Robert Fitz-Stevens, Maurice 
„ F irzgerald, and others, en aſſembled a ſmall body of 
mM = who was the ſon. of a utable tradeſipan in Paw v- paſled over to Ireland, and made an entire con- 

don, was no ſooner inſtalled in his ſee of Canterbury queſt of it in the of «few 22 When Henry 


* 


u he began to extend, to a. greater length than ever, | Shores arrived there, he had © bY to receive the 
uſurpations of the clergy: - An opportunity bes | of his new ſubjects. All the for 
ed which gave Henry a popular pretext for begin- E by the different adventurers, amounted to no 
g his intended reformation. A man in holy orders e one thouland and eighty men. So eaſily was 
| debauched the daughter of a gentleman in Worcef-: that country annexed to the Engliſh crown. Strongbow 
hire, and afterwards murdered the father, to prevent married the daughter of A and, at his death, ſuc- 
effects of his reſentment. The atrociouſneſs of the: | ceeded to his damimons as of Leinſter, and was alſo 
re produced a ſpirit of indignation among the people; | appointed ſeneſchal of Irelan 

d the king inſiſted that the aſſaſſin ſhould be tried by | Henry now ſeemed to have reached the pinnacle of 
civil magiſtrate. - T his Becket oppoſed, aledging | human grandeur and Ts, but his tranquillity was of 
privilege of the church, and maintained tha ſhort duration. His tious. and N ſons, 
ater pumſhment could be inflicted on him — = wanted tg ſupplant their father on the throne: 2 
dation. cited by the inſiclious arts, A Ling, wh 
[In order to determine this matter, the king ſummoned | ſiſted them in, this unnatural the more 
general council of the nobility and prelates at Cla- criminal inſtigations of their own — ig Eleanor, who. 
don, to whom he ſubmitted. this important affair, and | had become jealous - of her huſband, and took this me- 


ces conveyed to 
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wy Wueſted their concurrence. A number of regulations | thod to revenge the * uries which ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe had 
ac Wie then drawn up, which were — well known | received. But, though this war continued ſeveral years, 


der the title of the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. Theſe! | only a few ſkirmiſhes enſuedꝭ and at length an accommo- | 
cles were ſigned by all the biſhops preſent; even | dation took place between. Henry and-his ſons. 5 | 
ket, who at firſt ſhowed fame reluQtance, added his | Some years Wer, Richard, one of his ſuryivi fans 
to the number. But theſe Conſtitutions having been (pines "Fear be ing then dead) raiſed another inſurrec- | 
demned by the pope, Becket retracted the aſſent he his father, and, by. the aſſiſtance of Philip, 
given, which {© exaſperated the king, that he cauſed —_—_ _—_ reduced him to fuck extremity, that he - 
m to be immediately impeached of high; treaſon. was compelled to ſubmit to any terms which fey thought 
rket appealed to the pope, and withdrew to the conti - Proper to preſcribe... He had too much { ity, to ſup- 
it where his cauſe was eſpauſed by Lewis, king of | port ſuch accumulated diſtreſſes: the ſevere: terms im. "= 
nce, and pope Alexander III. poſed on him by his ſon Richard; reſentment at the 
Entiged at. theſ> proceedings, Henry began jo wh treachery of his ſubjects; and, above all, vexation at the. 
e fleps towards acknowledging Paſcal the anti- pope :I ingratitude of his favourite ſony, John, who, had: carried - 
d Akxander III. in revenge: threatened to lay Eng- on a regular correſpondence witht f pagina 
bh and all his other dominions, under an interdi driven him to deſpair. In the ef, he _ 
© a reconciliation took place on the 22d of, July, „ 2 
70; in conſequence of which Becket returned to: | his rebellious children a malediction, which he pane = 
Band, after an abſence of about fix years. Inſtead, eee be. peryialed: 06.49 arreſt \Deprived, BE 
ever, of retiring, quinty' 09: his; —̃ä — by theſe domeſtic calamities, of every comfort of life, his. i 
ce of excommunicatiot againſt 2 of the | unexampled grief threw him into a lingering fever, which 
* miniſters, uh had incurred his - diſpleafure. „ on the 6th. 155 1189, 
„pon xeceiving. this information, was vidlendly: in the rhirty-fifth, year of his reign, and the fifty ſeyenth; 
huts, and ex Wil my ſervants fill Rave d his age. 
7g: expoſed to the -itiſelence- of this -ungrateful-and. | Hie w of the greateſt and molt Mees no. 
— ITT DI [iy pen chat ever Tat upon the. E | 
Vengeance, 8 — 
_ Reginald Fitz-U 
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886. 8 H IS T0 RI T 
By the Fair Refainiond; of lord Clifford, he 
had two ſons, William * earl of Saliſbury, 
and Geoffrey, archbiſhop of Vork. It is faid that Henry 
concealed fair Roſamond in a labyrinth in Woodſtock- 
on od where he paſſed in her company his leiſure hours. 
his intrigue, however, carne to the queen's knowledge, 


who, being guided by a clue of Mk to her fair rivals re- 


treat; obliged her, by holding a to her breaſt; to 
o poiſon. Let it be obſe „ however, ane 


ſtory'1 is ob ore org by any good authority. 


R1 c HARD, ſurnamed Cœux bx Nach | 
The trenty-fifth King of England, from 1 189 10 1199. 


THE death of Henry IT. was ati event eſteemed equally | 
forbuine by his ſon Richard, and by Philip Auguſtus, 
king of France. Richard, on his acceffion to the e, 
was ane with the defire of going upon the cruſade, | 
and at length collected a fufficient 7 for his under- 
taking: to effect which, he even ſald his ſuperiority over 
the kingdom of Scotland, wich had been acquired 
in his father's reign, for an inconſiderable ſum. Thus 
repared, he ſet qut' for the holy land, in which e ze 

NEL be novo? anied by the king of France. | 
The rendezvous for the two armies was the plain of 

- Vezelay, on the gh 'of Bur 1 * „where, when the 
two kings arrived, they forces amounted to 
an hundred — 5 rere the French and'Englifh | 

| Princes entered into the moſt ſolemn engagements of 
mutual  fupport ; and, having determined to proceed 
to the holy land* by ſea, a ſtorm (obliged them to take 
ſhelter in Meſſma, the capital of Sicily, where they | 
were detained the whole winter. Richard took his 
arters in the ſuburbs, and poſſeſſed himſelt of a fmall 
rt, which commanded the harbour. Phihp quartered: | 
his troops in the to- n, ind reed "with thi Sicihan king 


upon very amicable terms. 


Many miſtruſts and jealouſies took place between che 


two monarchs of England and France; but, all matters 

being ſeemingly reconciled, they ſer ſail forthe holy land, | 

where the French arrived long before the Engliſh. | 
On che arrival of the Engliſ army in Paleſtine, fortune 


ſeemed to declare in favou of the” common eats The | 
their ſecret jealouſies, 


combined princes ſeemed to 
and to act in concert. Shortly after, however, Philip, find- 
* — health upon the decline, returned to France, leav- | 
ing Richard ten thouſand of his troops, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Burgundy. + Richard, now the ſole | 
conductor of the war, proceeded from victory to victory, 
and determined to beſiege the city of Aſcalon, in order to 
prepare the way for attacking Jeruſalem” more advanta- 
- geouſly, Saladin, the moſt heroic of all the Saracen mo- 
narchs, met Richard with three hundred thouſand men. 
This was a day equal to Richard's wiſhes, and ſuch an 
enemy was worthy ſũs ambition. The Engliſh cruſaders | 
were victorious, the Sarecens fled in great confuſion, 
leaving forty thouſand Killed in the field of battle. After 
this Victory, Aſcalon ſoon ſurrendered; many inferior 
cities followed the example, and the vidor advanced 
within fight of Jeruſalem, the object ofthis long ardent 
_ — * tions: But he could no fur- 
in hi reviewing his forces, he found 
them ſo waſted eig farting fatigue and victory, 1 
were both unable and un to ſecond che views 
commander. He therefore found it indiſpenſibly eel 
_ fary to come to an accommodation with Saladin, and a 
' truce for three years was immediately concluded; in which 
it was ſtipulated, that the ſea- port towns of Paleſtine 
- ould continue in the hands of the chriſtians, and all 


- whoptofeſſed that religion ſhould'be permitted, in per- 
ect e ae eee a, ©» 
Richard now bega home, and, 


him to be manacled and impriſoned. The 


for his ſervice,” At chat time, there was ſo little inter- 


4 ** 
* D.. f - 
o od * 


Or - 
ment is ſaid to have been made by a poor French n 


Ane wicht he 


| faid, the place of his impriſonment was di covered 


Maven months impriſonment. One hundred and { 
thouſand marks, a large ſum in thoſe days, were gin 


entry into London, and 
| Wincheſter. He aſterwards convoked a 
| cil at Nottingham, at which he confiſcated al his b Droths 


France with the baſe intent of pro 
He pardoned him indeed ſoon aſter, with the follow 
| gefierous remark, .I wiſh I could forget my brother 


* offence, as eaſily as he will my: —— 


pel the viſcount Limoges to deliver u 
able treaſure, which that nobleman 
8 lands, and which Richard claimed as fuperior lord of t 
country, he one day ventured to approach the place, u 
better to ſurvey it; when one Bertrand de Gourdon, | 
| archer, after taking 
| \houlderwithan arrow; the rent year of. is re on th 
11 in ren 

| the forty- cond of his age. CJ r 


1 of Cæur de Lion, or Lion-hearted; all Eurax 
and Aſia reſounded with his fame; but he had m 


ſon named Philip. 


2 


Britany, ſon of Geoffrey, the elder brother of John; al 


| pears to be the moſt. 3 


of the danger, and humbled: by 
Ir his uncle, and entreated mercy ; but, without a rep 
ſtone to the dead body, and threw it into the Seine. 
 rous deed, and, from that moment, he became deteſt 


They formally 
| king,” astheir ſuperior lord, demanding juſtice for the i 
TT finding nene oe trough Germany he diſguiſed” human violence on the perſon” of king 

hamfſ&ttin the habit of 2'pilgrim: B 5 he was arrended uo their application, and furmoned John o 1 
arreſted by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, who Pear and take his trial before him and his pee 

Tony 

27 required the priſoner to be delivered up to him, and parri 
pulated P — | 


= 1 


E U R OP E. 


ſtrel, who, playing upon his harp, near Richard's pri 
ew the monarch was much ple; 
with, he was anſwered by the king from within, 1 
| performed the ſame tune upon his own h Thus, i 


A ranſom, however, was at length agreed upon, 1 ü 


to reſtore Richard to his impatient ſubjects. Their ig 
on His return, "after ſuch atchievements and fuch ſuf 
ings, is hardly to be conceived. ' He made a triumy 
was à ſecond time crowned; 
general CO 
John's poſſeſſions, who had gone over to the | 

longing his captivi A 


Richard's death was occaſioned 
dent. Having laid ſiege to the caſtle of: C dals t in con 
— him a conſid: 

found upon hl 


particular aim, pierced him in t 


.r Browns. his: diftingeitnt: valous/-he juftly merindd 


vices; he was imperious, cruel, revengeful, ambition: 
and deſtitute of fill affection. He left only one at, 


Richard was the firſt king of England och re 
lions paſſant for his arms, and all his ſucceſſors have in 
tated his example. In this reign, the citizens of Lond 
are ſaid to have firſt formed therneves inc dae; 
— | 


f 


JO H N, iſh . 
T0 AAS King of England, from 1199 10 1216 


9 OHN, ſurnamed Sans-terre, or -Lackland, from wil 
being deſtitute of territory, ſucceeded his brother Rich 
The ſucceſſion indeed was diſputed by Arthur, duke 


the barons of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, declared 1 
favour of this young prince's title. The king of Frand 
whoſe daughter he eſpouſed; alſo aſſiſted him, andere) 
_ had the appearance of ſucceſs, when Arthur 
y taken priſoner by his uncle John, and bi 
25 murdered. This inhuman circumſtance k 
been differently related, but the following account 
John, aſter ham 
unſucceſsfully employed different aſſaſſins, went himſelf 
a boat, by night, to the caſtle of Rouen, where Arthur v 
confined; and ordered him to be brought forth. An 
the continuance of 
| misfortunes, the youth threw himſelf on his knees bei 


cruel'tyrant ſtabbed his nephew to: the heart, faſtenel 
The whole world was ſtruck with horror at this bad! 


by all his ſubjects. The Britons waged implacable u 

him, hoping to revenge the murder of r of cheip dl 
Preſented their cornplaints to the Frend 
Arthur. Philf 
rs. On 
rance, he was adjudged: guilty of felony a 7 
e, and his forgign 3 declared. 
88 * kk 
err bet head ther moren 
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and baſeneſs: at the: fame timeg a quarrel I order to put to ſea, tpctake poſſeſſion of England, which 
qe — upon him the contempt of that or- the pope had formally _ him. The. legate at length 
and the indignation of Rome. Innocent III. then returned, and Philip was given to underſtand, that he 
4 the papal chair, and to him an appeal was made, was no longer permitted to attack England, which wes 
ive to che election of an archbiſhop, of Canterbury. | become. g fief of the, church of Rome, and its king a 
vo archbiſhops had been choſen; one by the monk of | vallal of the holy ſee, The French king was much en- 
a- church, —— Spoke ; and one by the ſuffragan raged; at this intelligence: he ſwore he would no longer 
ep., che latter of whom had been approved by John. | be the dupe-of ſuch hypocritical retences; and, indeed, 
. declared both elections yoid ; and threat would not havę deſiſted from his enterprize but for 
monks with excommunication, if they did not weightier reaſons. He was determined to carry his plan 
ly chuſe for their primate!; ;cardinal Langton, who was | into execution, notwithſtanding the r | of his 
5 of England, and had been, educated, in France. | holineſs, and was upon the.point of embarking His troops, 
he monks complied with the commands of; his holineſs, | when Wh efeat Is his fleet, by the carl of Saliſbury, ct- 
4 John, in a violent rage, expelled them the convent; | fectuilly diſappointed Kis ambitious views. 
earing by God's teeth, his cuſtomary!oath, that ſhould | John was ſo, much elated with this victory, that he 
+ pope again Ns to moleſt; him, he would baniſh | went oer to the continent, with a view of recovering his 
ME bitbops and clergy from his dominions. Innocent, foreign, dominions; but, after a few. feeble efforts, he 
o was no- ſtranger to his weakneſs, immediat V laid thought proper to abandon the deſign on che approgch.of 
n > kingdom under an interdict. | a French army. 
This was a ene inſtrument obey phe Lene His "conduit. had now rendered him ſo odioun and con- 
that time employed by the court of Rome. The na- temptible to the whole nation, that it ap a proper 
on was N Jens of all exterior exerciſe of reli- opportunity for his ſuhzects to recover their natural and 
on; the altars were ſtripped of their ornaments ; the | conſtitutional rights; and it was not neglected. The 
oſſes, reliques, images, and ſaints, were laid upon the | baroris entered into a confederacy, and formally demanded 
und. Bells were na longer uſed in the churches, but, | a e of their privileges; and, to give their cauſe 
e removed from the — and depoſited with the 5 appearance of 1 7 wa alſo included thoſe - 
er facred utenſils. None but prieſts were admitted to | e clergy, 5 ad bowel took up arms to en- 
maß; no religious rite, except infant-baptiſm, and gu their command of their, 
EA mmunion to the dying, was partook of by the laity: forces u _ 11 ver — whom they ſtiled mar- 
Wo interment was permitted in conſecrated ground; the | ſhal of che army of Bod and of Holy, Church. They 
ad were thrown. into fields or duces, without my laid waſte. the royal domains; and, John, after employ- 
allowed ceremony. ing a variety, of expedients, in order to Avekt the blow 
While England Ln hh dreadful ; A aimed at the prerogatives of the crown, was obliged to 
e pope gave the biſhops of Ely, London, and Worceſ- condeſcend to enter into a treaty with his own ſubjects. 
r, authority to denounce. the ſentence of excommuni- | A conference was held between the king and the barons. 
io Jen This abſolved his ſubjects from the at Runnemecle, between Staines and Windſor, a ſpot 
2 allegiance, and a ſentence of depoſition, ſoon ever ſince deſervedly celebrated as the birth - place of Eng- 8 
| DE, The. laſt ſentence, however, required an | liſh liberty, There John, . after. a debate of ſome days, 
med force to execute it, and the king of France under- ſigned and. ſealed the famous MAGNA CHARTA, or 
Wok the performance of the zaſk ; for which he was to re- Great Charter; e ſecured ee 


oe of the pope the remiſſion of all his fins, endleſs | portant privileges to all ord 2 — da- 
ritual benefits, and the kingdom of England. rons, 50 the Cle N. beg 0 e f n 8 
| Innocent, however, had other views, and only amuſed | . Not being, a theſe conceſſions, which his | 


: king Wa France. Pangllphe, the Pope's: legate to 1 7 had induced him 21. yay 12 1 
rance an ngland, tool an opportunity o ohn, opportunity to ontr y 

nd intimated to him that 3 but —— n — This —— 4 a ſecond i | 
unſelf from the impending danger; which was to put | recourſe to the king of France for aſſiſtance. 

imſelf under the protection of the pope, who, like a mer- | had now a very dilagreeable proſpect : if John Phony 
ful father, was ſtill willing to receive him into his boſom. | a tyrannical and implacable | monarch; was to be their 
John, reflecting upon the nature of his ſituation, readily | tormenter; if the French king ſhould prevail, the country 
bnſented to the propoſal of the legate, and agreed to | was ever alter 5 9 to a more | powerful monarchy, 


old his dominians as feudatory of the church of Rome. | 1 . 8 come a L of; France. An 
n conſequence of which he did homage £00 155 pope, in ] unexpected event, — r, brought about what neither 
e perſon of his legate Pandolpho. diſ- human, "prone. could . . nor human policy. 


d in the preſence of the legate, * Ed, ated: on a ware 
nrone, and threw himſelf on his kn þ before him; he lifted he kn 48g fame 3 at 'Sandivich, on the 21ſt 

p his joined hands, 2 placed them between: thoſe of of May,, 15 was immediately joined by ſome of 
andolpho, ſweating, fealty to 7.00, he in the. falling che principal nobility "es ohn had . afſembled a conſider- 
ords: 47 5 be pope king of 9 able army, in order., to make one grand effort for the 
and lord &f Ireland, ny the 8 fins, and crown; and, at the head of a large. of troops, re- 
out of my own free will, with the advice and conſent of | ſolved. to e into the Heart of the kingdom. With 5 


my barons, mg unto the church of Rome, and to | theſe reſolutions e departed, rom 8 0 Which, 2 

pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors, fidelity, he had. diſt mam marks. of 5 ö 
of England and ireland, x: ether xl} 5 the rights. | vour, and j on, his vg tow: 8 
belonging to them; hold them, of the pope, þ He: travelled; alang the 2 uo at FN was. 
as his vaſfal. Tull be Hug 5 Ga. to. che church 


e . 
— — , — Me 4! 5 


e "Ie ofthe 5 oj 
of Rome, to the pope, my lord, and to his ſucceſſors ; ni of... | He. "-. _ 


ard. N N. elected: and I 1 biad ay to pay him à tri- 2 1 | | 

eſte | one thouſand marks of ſilver yearly:;:.to N cult be ceaped bi bi al, 

e wil Even hundred or the: kingdom of of England, and 1 * oft, | 

we hundred for Ireland.” . 4 the LIU, 

end Part of the ſum was immediately p paid + to the FER: 

c "© acknowledgement of the 2 — — of the king- 

nun; and the crown and ſceptre were afterwards. pre», li the c | 3 

g 4 ned him... ag kd tes ths OE APA] to the n a | 15 85 8 Ti be, 1256, > 
VF" agreed to fe-inſtate imacy, in 14h year 0 of his dereſted : : 

7 ſolent Italian trampled 0 e N of Roe. on 5 b 16407 


— 
- 
-— 


g the regalia fve. 7s, returned them, to 8 233 
lber from che pope, their common rnaſter, K 
kending this ſhameful degociation, the king of France cad, 
ST a 3 7return, in ¶ cbn ee od | ay - 
0. - 0 Z 


be John a} pears to have been © a co N & "oy vice FM 
S. — 


8 


1 
. 


3 „ i 
222 inducdd the barons t6- aſſert, and His oth'. and 
timid r to mainthin, thoſe in- 
eſtirnable tt add privileges, which nom ſurm the baſis 
of the 2 n and di iſh the 


of Great- Britain above any other natiun Im the world. 
He had no children by his firſt wile, Aviſa j«butby 
his ſecond; I elle, be Nad ee bas, Elehry, his He. 


ceſſor, and Richard. He had ao three daughters, . 
Eleanor, e ee 2nw e eee e 

; mee 75 Aion on: 038 
yr in ere er Wierer. aided 


The Yeenl vent "King of lon from 1916. Hi 


JOHN was ficeceded by Ns Ton, "Henry: who 
was crovrnl on the 285" of Oder 1216, though 4 


minor, under tem years of ge. curl of PertiBroke 

was appointed ſtegent or p vitRor f the kingdom; and, 

for 5 —— as well 48 for che ka- 

could ft Rave been ttuſted into more 

Hands. To recpeile all merr to 

mehr of his pipily” he malie hich rehew ard con- 

firm the-Gre Onan, ak Joins additional. Piri. 
Freie G durch + 

„Frage avi e pert "the: bung 


in England, /tronght oyer! freſh fupplies 
= nn eee but the count 
de Perehe;his her, ng been'defeated and flait by 
the eat! ef e in ce hatte of Lincbin, on the 
igth of May, 1217 and the Tethforoemetes {ent 2 
his conſort?” B 2 —— 
e Ports; om the 24h 

ws gladly ac to treaty, tenounein 
fons to the"trown of: Exh aan 


the kingdom with 4 00 $202, 
2 The on = 2 che eat! f — 
cke protectet of the French, cor 
ply cure * which hat! been tac 
ititeſtine dſeord He eel the evo btgs wn | 
favour; ſtii "by th&t&rmis" of peace Mich he 
| had granted them g- feſlort'therry to 

wand —— by um essen behaviour, 3 — 

— NN 1 . chis 


ofs to nge he fror 2 — 
Ble, this was obtained by | and 
= who, in 1226, e dull from 


m4 = oo ore? edu fed conſe- 


5 1 Neo Franc, bur rene 
e LEE eonnedtion of importance. 
2 Barons, e o tte conduct of Hugh 
Burgh, ten a combination againft Hm; A <gre- | 
ce of which, chat Evourite, who had been created 
earl of of Kent, and had married a dar 
: IE rt | 


u 1/8 ron vi or - TS. i DS -E. 


of May; 


| repreſent the whole body of th the 


coe Eigen obliged co fubrit. Adam de Gourdon, a co 


** 1236, married Eleanor, daughter of py 
mond chunt of Provente, his court was crouded wiy 
freſh ſwarm from the continent. His mother too 

eſpouſecd II count de la Marche, to whom e! 
been originally betrothed; and chat alliance induy 
many adventurers to come over to England from g 
2 The king was of too eaſy a temper to rej 
any ching to thoſe- ãbout him, and every office, boy; 


and ſtate, was "conferred yon: theſe ney (i 
vourites! 141 bolt 203-11 4 
de Engliſh; et this partiality, formed a of 


againſt the King and his miniſters, and chok i 
their general Simon de Montfort, earl of {Lind | 
They'obliged Henry to agree to certain articles, — . 
i ns qo Proviſions: of: Oxford, itin 
ſovereign authority in the hands of twenty- b 
fiofters;' called" conſervators; twelve of — ed = 
nomibated by the king, and the other twelve by the ju 
liament. But this accommodation was not of long din 
don, d quafrel enſued between the two parties, ** 
reference was made to Lewis, of France; why 
deciſien not being ſutisfuctory, they bad recourſe oh 
nne at Lewes, on the 10 
1264, the barons obtained a complete victory 
te king nnd bein taken priſoner, as well as his wil 
other Richard carl on? Cam | 


ew y &'Allmigin, 8 


the Ot 
| Henry u 


get 
ae Shae 2 rn 


The e 8 La bree, efly"abif 
2 which he had been intruſted; he en 
andiſernent hot 


dane irrefolure hand that held it. Lr we are in 
debted to him for one regulation, which, notwithſtanding 
his' merous filings, muſt endear his memory to eve 
lover of his country. He iſſued orders that two knight 
ſhowld be returned for every ſhire br county in the king 
dom, amd one or two burgefles for every borough, ul 
ie in in parliament] 
— this: inſtitution is as the . 
of the houſe — cormmons. This h 


3 . 


er of Leiceſter had enjoyed F th 
etal; 25 RE ef from pr =: 
body: of forces, attacked hit in 


AX of pats on the 15 of [apy 
when the earl loſt che battle and his Ife; an! 
enty, his eldeſt Ton, „ ln 


Fits equence of this victory 
p ther, and Leg Sei lin gere 


Simon, Ns Ses ob Saen of Leiceſter, bel 
dir fora thorr time in the iſland of Auhohm; but was 


5 42 e by ths 9 | 


&-- ' biſbop of Cauperbury, and. fe ad K e wore 


yt f the forefts of 
: priſoner: 
| adrutted him into his own” fervice.” The denen 


2 dei of the 2 = inſolence of 


| petition tothe 


baron; ee enge Age ſor ſome Bog ö 
He; but, being engaged in 

be was wounded and take 

conſideration of * his yalou, 

him 2 life and Hberty,” but exe 


E rince 
not only ir 


Ts victory is remarkable”; no blood was ſhed on ti 
diſpoſition of the king, and the 
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* en ninth King of Englong, from 1307 to 1327 


OO nc ors alconded the thrane of England wid 
than Edward II. He was in the twenty: 
d year. © is his age, and univerſally beloved by the pe 
ple, both o on account of the ſweetneſs of his own Lola 
1 as the ſon and ſucceſſor of their illuſtrious monarch: 
all men promiſed themſelves happineſs and tranquullity 
under his overnment. The firſt act of his reign, hon 
ever, all theſe hopes, and ſhewed him total 
' | onqualified for his high ſtation. Inſtead of proſecuting the 
| conqueſt of Scotland, as earneſtly requeſted by his fathe 
he returned into England, after. a few feeble forts, and 
Immediately ed his forces; though Rabert Brus 
was now beconie formidable, and rendered eu met: 
fires extremely n Ar 
Weak princes are ever governed by e Ak 
he ers Gavaſton, the ſon of a Salben knight, whan 
the late King had baniſhed the realm, on account of fi 


he made hun . never more to entertain. Gaya 
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and : reſolute, baniſhed him at their ſolicitation, and 

alled hum ſoon after. » 

This ſpread an alarm over the whole kingdom, all the 
barons flew to arms, and the earl of Lancaſter put 

cif at the head of this irreſiſtible conſederdey- He 


in baniſhed, 


ꝗ and his favourite were hunted from corner to corner. 
+ barons roſe in arms, beſieged Gavaſton in Scarbo- 


2 P Warwick, where his head was ftruck off by the 
mon executioner, on the Iſt of July, 1312. 


Edward, ſoon after, returned into Scotland with a very 
ee army, amounting, ſorne ſay, to an hundred thouſand 
n, in order to raiſe the ſiege of Stirling, which ſtill con- 
* Lied in the hands of the Engliſh, and was cloſely in- 
le Wed by the enemy; but Bruce meeting him at Ban- 
pe burn, with an army of thirty thouſand men, totally 
e aced him, on the 25th of June, 1314. Having thus 
u noved all oppoſition, he reduced Stirling, recovered 
nt wick, and, vn raiſed contributions on the northern 
0 antics of England, effectually ſecured his crown, and 


WW. bliſhcd the tranquillity of his kingdom. 


' te Another favourite now ſtarted up. Hugh de VEſpen- / 
J or Spencer, a young man of a noble Engliſh family, 

ver (ome merit, and very engaging accompliſhments : he 
| th on obtained over the weak mind of Edward, the ſame 

r 0 aoence and R which Gavaſton had poſſeſſed. 

ag The barons, provoked at the inſolence and avarice of 
d < is new minion, formed a powerful confederacy againſt 


Wn, at the head of which was Thomas earl of Lancaſ- 
We. the king's uncle. They ravaged the eſtates of Spen- 
aud of his father; who had alſo great influence at 
r, and obliged the king to baniſh ' thoſe miniſters. 
at Edward, having levied an army for ſome other pur- 
oſt, attacked the barons, defeated them, took the earl 
f Lancaſter priſoner, cauſed him to be beheaded, and 
called the two Spencers to'England. 

But the king had now to oppoſe a more formidable 
my in his queen Iſabella, a profligate and abandoned 
oman. - Her motives were her averſion to the- Spencers, 
r hatred to her huſband, and her affection for Roger 
ortimer, a baron in the Welch marches. She took 
xr fon Edward to France, where he did homage to the 
rench king for Guienne and Ponthieu. But Charles the 
ait, her brother, deteſting the idea of ſupporting the 
een. and prince, againſt the authority of a huſband and 


POS father, Iiabella was obliged to apply elſewhere. She 
ay efore betrothed her ſon Edward, to Philippa, daugh- 
i WM" of the count of Holland and Hainault, from whom 


heobtained a large 
feart John, his brother. She accompanied thoſe troops 


wo yon pretending that ſhe. had no other view than 
e removing the two Spencers; and, immediately 
* pon her arrival, was joined by moſt of the barons. - 

2 The king, deſerted by his friends, and purſued by his 
1+ mics, artempyed to fly into Ireland; but, being driven 


ack by contrary winds, he concealed; himſelf in Neath- 
bbey, in Wales, where he was diſcovered, and im- 
nloned-in.. the caſtle of Kenilworth. About the ſame 
ime, the two Spencers were alſo ſeized; one in Briſtol, 


x- The queen then ſummoned a parliament, which being 
ne rely under her influence, formally depoſed her huſ- 
Fn band, and his fon Edward was..proclaimed monarch in 
in ſtead. Deputies were ſent to the dethroned king, 


if which ſo exceedingly alarmed him, that be almoſt 


ned, bur, | recovering himſelf, he formally fur. 
le, dered the regalia, which had been taken t him for 
e: Edward was then commarted. to the cars of Henry, 
ul of Lancaſter, ha was ſo much affected at his 

Wbappy ſſtuation, that he treated him with great ten- 
the mls ; in conſequence of Which, Ifabella, and Morti- | 
cher, her favourite (who now ved in the moſt ſcandalous 
Fi) being determined to deſtroy him, ordered 
ere n to be removed to Berkley-caſtle. Here he was en- 
gute to the care 
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again and again recalled by the fond de- 
* monarch. An univerſal revolt took place: Ed- 


took him priſoner, and conducted him to the 


body of forces, under the command 


ad the other in Wales; and both of them were imme- 


d require him to reſign, the crown; the firſt intimation 


ge 
and fir Thomas Gournay, each for a month alternately. 


with the gentleneſs due to his rank and misfortunes, but 

when Mautravers and Gournay were his governors, ever 

ſpecies of -indignity was practiced againſt him, as if 
eir intention had been to haſten his diſſolution. 


the two keepers, who were at his devotion, to deſpatch 
their ſovereign. Theſe two ruffians, taking advantage 


ley-caſtle, and took poſſeſſion of the king's perſon. 
They threw him on a bed, preſſed him down violently 
with a table which they threw upon him, and thruſt into 
his fundament a horn, through which they burnt his 
bowels with a red-hot iron; but though the external 
marks of violence were by this expedient prevented, the 
| atrocious deed was diſcovered to all the guards and at- 


he expired, on the 21ſt of September, 1327, in the 
| forty-third year of his age, and the twentieth of his 
— 47 25 | | 
Thus periſhed. the unfortunate Edward II. Imagina- 
tion cannot figure a man more innocent and inoffenſive, 
or a prince leſs fitted for governing a fierce and turbulent 
people. His perſon reſembled that of his father, but he 
was deſtitute of all his great and noble qualities. Of a 
warm and benevolent heart, he was ſtrongly inclined to 
friendſhip, but his deficiency of underſtanding rendered 
him incapable of diſtinguiſhing real merit ; and where he 
had fixed his choice, he could not be prevailed on to with- 
draw his attachment. To this cauſe may be attributed 
almoſt all the calamities that befel him. 5 
By his queen, Iſabella, he had two ſons and two 
daughters; Edward III. who ſucceeded him; John, 
Jane, and Eleanor . XY 


tl. 


DW ARP IM - 
The thirtieth King of Englaud, from 1327 to 1377. 
WHEN Edward III. "aſcended the throne, he was a 


minor, in the fourteenth year of his age; a council of 
regency was therefore appointed, conſiſting of five pre- 


| 


favourite, Mortimer, who ſtill lived in the moſt ſcandalous 
familiarity. The hatred. of the nation daily increaſed 
againſt thoſe two deteſtable. characters; and they ſub- 
| jected to their vengeance whomſoever they feared.” They 
beſtowed, all places of truſt and profit upon their own 
creatures; iniquitouſly condemned and executed the earl 
of Kent, the young king's uncle; threw Kent's brother, 
the earl of Lancaſter, into paſon; and proſecuted many 
of the nobility and prelates, under a variety of pre- 


Le 09 action | LY RNA 
abuſes could not long eſcape the obſervation of 


„ Theſe | 
a prince of ſo much diſcernment as young Edward; nor 
fail to rouſe his active ſpirit againſt the murderer of his 
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during liſe, 
the languiſped out cw 


of lord Beckley, lir John Mavtravers, | thirty. 5 


But this method of terminating Edward's life appear- 
ing too flow for the impatient Mortimer, he ſent orders to 


of lord Berkley's illneſs, in whoſe cuſtody he then was, 
but who was unable to attend his charge, came to Berk-, 


tendants, by the ſcreams of the agonizing king, Thus 


father, and the diſhonourer of his mother. He was de- 


While in the cuſtody of lord Berkley, he was treated 


lates and ſeven lay peers. The chief authority, hoõw- 
ever, was engroſſed by the queen dowager, and her 
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 Crefly; who hat an arm 
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Scotland; who” had previouſly been f ' cfowned at 
Scone. He had no ſconer d than that prince 


was driven once moer&im& England. Edward went again 
inte Scotlandz with a ſtiH more powerful army, and re- 
ſtoreck Baltol; whoj on the d re of the Engliſh, 
was a third'eltiſe expellec the kingdom. The king's at- 
tention was afrerwarls ved in matters of gßeater 


conſequence, and Baliol was never able to recover poſ- 


ſeſſion of his throne. 
Edward row turnecd his arms a anſt France, which 
was at that time cvlarly unfbrtunate. The three 


ſons of Phillip the 
wives of adultery; in cot nce of which they were all 
ſentenced to impriſonment for life. Lewis Hutin, ſuc- 
ceſſor to che crown of France, cauſec his wife to be 
ſtrangled; and her lovers to be flea! alive. Aſter the 
death of Lewis Hutin, as he left only a daughter, his 
next brother, Philip the” Tall, aſſumed ! the crown, and 
vindicated: his title by the” Sale law, whith excluded all 
fomales from the throne. Edward; however, urged his 


pretenſions, as being by hisrmothet Hibella,« who was 
daughter to Philip the Fair, and ſiſter ores laſt 
ward's' 


. kings of France, ee heir to the crown 
claim was, however, diſtegarded, and Philip's title uni- 
verfally recognied and acknowledged. But, 
pretenfions of Edward were altogether groundleſs, 
Mufried the title of King 

tell retaw; Fe eonſuſted his Parliartent on the pro- 
piety of the undertaking, obtained ther approbation, 
received 4 proper ſupply 
Barter with the Flemings, and {et fail for Flanders, big 
wick his intended” conte ens attended by a large body 
of the Engliſh forces, and Kren — 1 —— 

The firſt great advantage = Ale 
1 naval eng? nt on che — — — on the 13th 
of June, £3539; in Wicht the French loſt two hundred 
and thirty ſhips, and thirty thouſand men, ineluding two 
of their admirals. 

The war with France, howeve, . not chrried on 
without -1 ion; but, in 1346, Edward invaded 
that Kingdom with thirty 
defeated the French 


king, in the neige 
conſiſting of ohe hundred and 
ke honour of this victory was 
principally due to Edward, prince of Wales, furnamed 
the Black Prince from che colour of Ns armour, who 
was then only in che ſicteentkh year of his age, The loſs 
of the 4 in this battle was r a0 Knights, 1400 
1 and 50,000 men of infe- 

che nobility, &. WIG fell were the 


twenty thouſand men. 


few Ank- 
duke d' Ale 
Lavads ant Botoben: | ——— Blois, Har- 
court: Vaudethent, Auttiale, and tlie kings of Majorca, 
and Boes. Phe princes creſt was three oftrich 
feathers} aid His motto theſe German words; Jeb Dien, 
J erde: theſe were the trophies he adopted upon this 
. ſans as deen retained by al ha 


Rn 46 ri6debaic in iv Congbefts, as prdens in 
His Wb f them; inſteud of 
into the heart ef France; contented: hirnſelf * gets under⸗ 


raking.the ſivgs of Calais, which, after having bleckaded 
1 a year r He e. 
the townlintn, the 

death of it of us wolf te bo 2 erg 
who'1 thetnſeſves/ with ropes about their necks, 
to ſatiate Ris on. One of the fi; mumed Pierre 
de St. Euſtact, dethared; that ir ther conduct had 
— — 6 hiepfelf the mot bp: ng Fon and 
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air, in full parliamenx, accuſed their |, 


the 
of France; which kis ſucceſibrs || couſin, the Prince of Wales.” Edward came forth will 


f Woh Which he Lorry to 


ngliſh was in if he had been one of his retinue. The French pd 


thouſand men; and totally 
v urhood of 


king's brother,” and che dukes of 
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commarti of lord Percy: - A fierce engagernent enfug 
the Scots were chaſed off the field with great ſlaughy 
and fifteen thouſand ſlain, among: which — * 
the chancellor and earl marſnal. The king himſelf , 1 1 
taken priſoner, and continued eleven years in captivin 9 
when he was reſtored to his freedom, in conſequence q 
treaty concluded between the two nations. 
Ne remarkable event happened till 1356, when py 
ward, prince of Wales, made an incurſion into Fr 
with an army of twelve thouſand: men; King John, % 
and ſucoeſſor of Philip, provoked at this unexpegy 
inſult, collected an army of fifty thouſand men; .andy 
 vatived, by haſty: marches, to intercept his enemy. Th 
armits came within ſight of each other at Mau 0 
near Poictiers; and young Edward, ſenſible that his 
treat was now Become imptacticable, prepared for bau 
with all the courage of a hero, and all the prudenee oil 
an experienced general. The impatient ardour of N 
French nobility prevented their * proper meaſum Wi 
the Engliſh received them with deſperate valour, pl 
their army to flight, ſlew ſix choufand men, and d 
their ling, and: Philip, his fourth ſon, priſoners. * 
The glory which the prince of Wales acquired by u 
victory, was exceeded only by the fame which he obtaing 
from his generous treatment of the unfortunate monary 
John refuſed to ſurrender himſelf to any perſon but « wil 


meot the captive Ring, ith all the marks- of regard ai 
— adminiſtered comfort to him amidſt his mis 
ortunes; paid kim the tribute of praiſe: due to H 
valour; and aſcribed Kis own victory to the blind chai 
of war. He ordered a repaſt to be prepared in his te 
for his royal priſoner, and ſerved: at the captive's tables 


ſonefs;. conquered: by this elevation of mind, more tha 
A arms of the Engliſh, burſt into tears of admin 

The prince of Wales conducted his royal giiforcel | 
Bourdeaum; and, after concluding a truce for two pcs 
carried him to England. John alſo entered into a treaf 
wick king Edward, by which he was reſtored to all ii 
| provinces which had been poſſeſſed by Henry II. and wil 
two ſons; and which were to be aritiexed to the crownall 
England, without any obligation of homage or fealty d 
the part of the Engliſh monarch. 

But Charles, the dauphin of France, a fagaciow] 
young prince, who had aſfurned' the reins of governithet 
during his father's captwity, abſolutely refuſed to agitd 
to a meaſure which would have diſmembered the ms 
narchy. Edward therefore invaded France, with 4 
army of an hundred thouſand men ;- but the dauphin hal 
taken ſueh excellent precaution- for the ſecurity of tit 
kingdom, that Edward; after in vain attempting 6 
reduce Rheims, was obliged to conſent to a peace, vid 
was concluded at the village of Bretigni. The condition 

of this peace ſtipulated; that John ſhould. pay, as hs 

|. ranſom; three millions of crowtis' ef gold; that Edwatt 
ſhould: for ever renounce all claim to the crown & 
| France, and to all the provinces fortnerly poſſeſſed by bi 
| ariceſtors ; and ſhould: receive in exchange the province 
| of Guienne, Poitou, Naintongue, VAgenois, Pegel 
the Limouſin; Querey, Rovergue, F Augoumois, Calas 
Guiſnes, Montreuil, and Ponthieu, without®performing 
any. Homage to the French monarch. 

| King John was ſet at liberty, in conſequence of ti 
ö b after an impriſonment more than four years van 
chat prinee performed all the articles, wich great puncto. 
aliky, fo far as depended on himſelf. "He eee, 
ts England ſor che ion of that buſineſs, and 
J. Being taken ill, died in the Savoy, the r DOR 
pri Ontsent, on che $th of Aprily 1364. 
Charles V. who ſucceeded his father John on che chou 
France, did not attend to the afticles of 1 
— fidelity, Without attending in — 

ovinces in 


His generals to attack che Engliſh 
en under his ſub- 
„in £970, found it nedeffn 
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zur what of all other things ſerved to gloom the latter | a blackſmith, blew them into a flame. While the 
pr" this ſplendid reign, was the lingering ilinefs and. | blackſmith was at work, at a village in Eſſex, the tax- 
roaching death of Edward the Blac Prince, whoſe | gatherer came to his ſhop, and demanded payment for 
 trution ſhewed but too manifeſtly the ſymptoms of | his daughter. The father affirmed that . ſhe was under 
ſpeedy diſſolution. This valiant and accompliſhed | the age preſcribed by the ſtatute. The fellow offered to 


: leman-died 'on-the-8th-of June, 1376, in the forty- | produce a very indecent proof to the contrary, at the ſame 


th year of his age, leaving behind him a character diſ- | time familiarly took hold of the young woman, which ſo 
guiſhed by every great and amiable virtue. incenſed the blackſmith, that he knocked out the tax- 
The king was moſt: ſenſibly affected with the loſs of | gatherer's brains with his hammer. The by-ſtanders ap- 
ineſtimable ſon: he withdrew from the duties and | plauded the action, ſaying it was full time for the people 
dens of the ſtate, - leaving his kingdom to be plundered to take vengeance on their tyrants, and aſſert their native 
+ ſet of rapacious miniſters. He did not long ſur- | rights. They flew immediately to arms, and, increaſing 
e the Black Prince, dying on the 21ſt of June, 1377, N in their numbers, they ſoon amounted to upwards 
the ſitty· fifth year of his age, and the. fifty-firſt of his | of 100, ooo, and aſſembled at Blackheath, under their 
an. T his celebrated monarch, who had been ſo much principal leaders, Wat Tyler, and Jack Straw ; and ſent 
ted during 4 long life, had the cruel- mortification, a.mellage to the king, who had taken ſhelter in the tower, 
fore he expired, to ſee himſelf abandoned by all the | that they deſired a conference with him. Richard failed 


„ 


ad. His favourite miſtreſs. Alice Pierce, ſeeing his | down the river in a barge, for that purpoſe ; but, on 


d approaching, | ſeized all the valuable articles within her | approaching the ſhore, he diſcovered ſuch ſymptoms of 


ch, and, tearing the ring from his: feeble finger, de- | tumult and inſolenoe, that he judged it prudent to return. 


ed. His: courtiers, and even his chaplains, treated The intention of theſe mutineers being to reduce all men 
with the ſame rapacity, indifference, and neglect. to a level, they murdered every gentleman they came 


rue rignof Edward III. was one of the longeſt and | near, and expreſſed a particular antipathy againſt the 


oft glorious in the Engliſh: annals: He was certainly | lawyers and attornies. They required a general pardon ; 


e of the greateſt; and moſt. accompliſhed princes that | the abolition of ſlavery; freedom of commerce in market 


er filled the throne of England. His latter days were | towns, without toll or impoſt; and a fixed rent on lands, 
leed ſomewhat obfcured, bythe infirmities and follies of | inſtead of the ſervices due by villanage. Theſe requeſts 


e: but he was no ſooner dead, than the people were | were extremely reaſonable ; but when Wat Tyler, at 
ible of their irreparable loſs: . He -was brave, ac- | the head of a large: body of the rebels, entered into a con- 


anch enterꝑrixing; ſhrewd, ſenſible, and ſagaci- | ference with the king in Smithfield; he accompanied his 


=; juſt, liberal, and humane. His ſtature was about demands by frequently lifting up his ſword in a menacing 


feet, his perſan well proportioned, his eyes quick | manner, which ſh enraged fir William Walworth, lord 
c piercing, and his whole air ſuch as could not fail | mayor of London, who attended the king on this occa- 
engage attention, and command eſteem, - Ii | fion; that he liſted up his mace and ſtruck Tyler ſo violent 
By his queen, Philippa, Edward had ſeven ſons and | a blow, that he brought him to the ground, and one of 


TY daughters , Edward, the Black Prince; William; | the king's train immediately ſtabbed him through the 


Wont duke of- Clarence; John of Gaunt ; Edmund; | body. Jack Straw, his companion, was ſoon after ſeized 
kt of Vork; William of Windſor, who died! young; | and: executed; and the rebels, thus deprived of their 


d Thomas; duke of Glouceſter, His daughters were, 


— 


leaders, thought proper to ſubmit to government. 


bella, Joan, Blanche, Mary, and Margaret. The reign of Richard was almoſt continually diſturbed 


Edward, in the courſe of his reign, to excite, emulation | by. the factions and;cabals of the barons ; particularly: the 


Song the Engliſh nobility, inſtituted: the military order | duke: of Glouceſter, his uncle; ILike moſt weak princes, 


the garter, in ĩmitation of other orders of knighthood, | he reſigned himſelf entirely to the direction of favourites, 


ch had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Europe: | who diverted his attention from ſerious buſineſs, engaged 


ſtory prevails, unſupported; by aneient authority, that | him in low pleaſures, and amuſements, and encouraged 
countels of Saliſbuzy,: ſuppoſed: to: have: been Ed» | him in oppreſſing his ſubjects. The principal of theſe 


—_— 


ard's miſtreſs, dropped her garter at a court ball; that | favourites were Robert de Vere, carl-of Oxford, whona 


e king ſtooped;, and took it up: when obſerving; one | he created marquis of Dublin, and duke of Ireland; and 
his courtiers ſtnile; he held up the trophy and: called | Michael de la Pole, the fon of a merchant of London, 


* it * Honi ſoit qu mal y penſe. cc Evil to him who | whom he appointed: chancellor of England, and conferred | 


evil thinks.” Frivolous as ſueh an origin may ſeem, | on him che title of earl of Suffalk;  -— , 2 

is perſoctiy ſuitable to the manners of that age. Indeed] Ihe barons, incenſed at the king's behaviour to theſe 
s difficult, by any other means, to! aceount᷑ either for | minions, obliged the king to ſummon a parliament, be- 
e ſeemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, or the pe- fore which Suffolk was tried and deprived of his office. 
har badge of the garter, which certainly appears to have | A civil war enſued, and the duke of Ireland was driven 
dreference to any 2 I out of the kingdom; the royal party was defeated ; and 
The celebrated John Wickliffe began, in this reign, Richard was abliged to reſign the government intoſ the 
preach againſt the ſuperſtitiens of the church of Rome. | hands of a council of fourteen, appointed by. parliament, 


W's tenets, however, were ſolemnly condenmed, in an | moſt of whom were of their party: Richard; however, 


embly held at Oxford, He eſcaped the malice of his | obtained from ſir Robert Tre and the other judges, a 
Kemies,- and died-peaceably at his rectory: of · Lutter - folemn:deeifion that this cormmiſſion was illegal; in con- 
onh, in 13833838. J | ſequence of which the barons called the judges to a ſevere 
of | account, condemned ſin Robert Freſilian td death, and 
baniſhed his a ſſociates to Irelaade. 
Richard, though wholly devoted to 
feaſting, jollity, and diſſipated idle ſhew, diſcovered that 
the duke of Glouceſter was ſecretly plotting aguinſt the 
ermnent, and endeavouring to inſinuate hifnſelf into 


- 
4 1 


N r A R B III 
CCCFCFFCCCC from 1379-19 1399. | 
NCHARD III. ſon of the Black: Prinee; aſcetided 


e thrins in the eleventh; year of his age. The govern- | 


ct, during his minority, was conducted by a counell rhe affections of the nation in order to ſupplant his nephew; 
lune perſons, conſiſting partiy of prelates, and partly | he therefore annulled che commiſſion he had granted, 


hay. peets; but | | engroſſed {| and cauſed the duke of Glouceſter to be arreſted and en- 
he king's three uncles, the dulaes of er, Yook, | veyed: ts Calais, where he Was fon after murdered; The 
: ; royal vengeance feli alſo upon the earl of Arundel, 'who 

A. war having been « 


was brought to the ſcaffbld; his brother the archbiſhop - 
anch but in io Rr "his - 
wlt the finances of both kingdoms ; to repair the ex- | the kingdom the earFof Warwick was doorned 
es of theſe fruitiels armarreritꝭ, the Eugliſh parliangent ;| perual banifhn | | 
"Poles poll-tax- of three! groats' a head on wap © | Hereforttantb Norfolk were baniſhed the 
% Male and female; abave fifteen yities'of age. When former for ten years, and the latter during 
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of | Carterbury;' was deprived Gf 'his ſee; and baniſhed — 
baniſhrnent in the Iſle of Man; and the dukes of 4 
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\ Nantz, in Britany, on the 4th of July, 1309, and ſet 


fal opinion is, that he was ſtarved to death, by order of 


unqualiſied to 
was violent, he was fond of parade and magnificence, de- 


Lux h; and aſterwards to Iſabella of France, 
daughter of Charles VI. but his marriage with the laſt 


thaugh he ſucceeded to the title, the king had ſeized the 
eſtate, contrary to the moſt expreſs engagements. The 
duke of Lancaſter was therefore determined to do himſelf 
juſtice by force of arms. With this view, he embarked at 


fail for England, where he landed ſaſely at Ravenſpur, 
in Yorkſhire, with a retinue of ſixty perſons. On his 
arrival, he took a ſolemn ofth, that he had no other pur- 
pole in this invaſion, than to recover the duchy of Lan- 
caſter, unjuſtly detained from him. This circumſtance, 
joined to his popularity, 3 him ſuch a number 
of friends, that his army ſoon increafed to 60,000 men. 
Richard was at that time ſuppreſſing an inſurrection in 
Ireland, and the duke of York, who was regent of Eng- 
land, finding it impoſſible to make head againſt Lancaſ- 
ter, diſmiſſed his forces, and returned to his own palace. 
Richard no ſooner received intelligence of this invaſion, 
than he haſtened over from Ireland, and landed at Milford 
Haven with a body of 20,000 men; but even this frmall 
army was ſeized with the ſpirit of diſaffection, and the 
king found himſelf almoſt entirely deſerted. He fled to 
the Ile of Angleſea, where he was ſoon after ſecured. 
He was then conducted to Flint-caſtle, and from thence 
to London, where a parliament was aſſembled, who 
brought him to a trial, and ſolemnly depoſed him, on the 
28th of September, 1 399. | | 
After his depoſition, he was impriſoned in Pomfret- 
caſtle, in Yorkſhire, where he ſoon after died. Various 
indeed are the accounts of the manner of his death. Some 
have aſſerted that ſir Peter Exton, and others of his 
guards, murdered him with their halberts; but the gene- 


the duke of Lancaſter, and that he prolonged a miſerable 
life fourteen days after ſubſiſtence was denied him. The 
latter account is the moſt probable ; becauſe, when his 
body was expoſed to public view, no marks of violence 
were obſerved upon it. He departed this life in the 
thirty fourth year of his age, and the twenty-third of his 


a0 was a weak, vain, contemptible prince, totally 


the reins of empire. His tempet 


voted to favourites, and addicted to pleaſure. He had no 
children, though he was twice married; firſt to Ann of 


lady was never conſummated 


In the courle of his reign, Richard was engaged in 


a war both with France and Scotland, but no remarka- 
ble events enſued. A ſmart ſæirmiſh, indeed, was fought 
at Otterborne, between 
- Hotſperz/1n 


between Douglas and Percy, ſurnamed 
which the former was: ſlain, and 
$ 4 © — 6. 5 44 . 8 
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FEE 7 7 8 ad 3 } {killed in all the exerciſes of arms and chivalry. His 
| cenance, lle his diſpo 
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the rebels at Shrewſbury, and, after an obſtinate batg, 
| defeated them. Harry Percy, ſurnamed Hotipur, yy 
flain ; and the earl of Worceſter, his uncle, fork an 
executed. The earl of Northumberland was, howey, 
pardoned. 1 
This rebellion was no ſooner quelled than another ww 
ready to break out, ſupport& by the carl of Nottinghay 
and the archbiſhop of York. It was, however, diſe, 
vered before it was ripe for execution, and the earl ya 
archbiſhop were beheaded. Northumberland was c Wl 
cerned in this ſecond rebellion, but made his eſcape in 
Scotland; whence, returning to commit new diſorde E 
he was ſlain at Bramham, with lord Bardolph. ' * A 
By the death of Glendower, which happened about H] 
time, Henry became freed of all his domeſtic enemigg 
and a fortunate event, which threw the heir to the cri 
of Scotland into his hands, made him perfectly ſecu 
in that quarter. Robert III. king of Scotland, thou 
a prince of no great capacity, was inoffenſive in jy 
conduct. His brother, the duke of Albany, had 2 
ſumed the government of the ſtate, andentertained ti 
criminal purpoſe of extirpating his brother's child 
and of conveying the crown to his own family, Hl 
threw David, his eldeſt nephew, into priſon, | who ta 
periſhed by hunger; ſo that James, the younger brothel 
of David, alone ſtood between the tyrant and the th 
Robert, therefore, ſenſible of his ſon's danger, embark 
him on board a ſhip, in order to be conducted to Fra 
The veſſel, however, was taken by the Englith ; ail 
though a truce at that time ſubſiſted between the M 
kingdoms, Henry refuſed to reſtore the young prince 
his liberty. But he made ample amends for this, 
beſtowing on James an excellent education; which af 
wards qualified him, when he aſcended the throne, | 
reform the barbarous manners of his native country. 
Henry ſuſtained a war againſt France and Scotia 
but no conſiderable actions diſtinguiſhed either of then 
though he obtained an advantage againſt the Scots, whit 
ſerved, for a long time, to keep that people: in tranquil 
lity. In this reign ſome ſevere laws were enacted agai 
the Lollards, or the followers of Wickliffe; and Willy 
| Sawtree,- rector of Olithes, in London, was condemit 
and burnt for this kind of hereſy ; being the firſt pel 
who ſuffered death, in England, on account of religion 
T he latter part of the reign of Henry IV. was prid 
pally ſpent in regulating the affairs of his kingdot 
which he at length brought into much order, by! 
valour, prudence, and addreſs, - He planned ſome nou 
32 againſt the French monarchy, but his dec 
alth prevented him from attempting to put any of tis 
in force; his more fortunate ſon, however, carried 
into execution with great ſucceſs. Henry IV. diedat Ws 
minſter, on the aoth of March, 1 41 3, inthe forty- ſith jt 


O an IG 


of a middle ſtature, well proportioned, and perid 


fition, was ſerious and ſedate; 
| was equally proof againſt the ſmiles and frowns of forti 


Tie thirly:ſecond King of England, from 1399 1 1413. 


HENRY, -furnamed of Bolingbroke, | from the place 
of his birth, ſucceeded, Richard II. He was the ſon of 
John of. Gaunt, the late duke of Lancaſter, a third fon 
of Edward III. 
from Lionel, duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of Ed- 


en HI. had 2 preferable-title ; but being then a 
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Henry was almoſt continually diſturbed by reb<llions | 


and inſurrections. The firſt, which was raiſed in 1400, 


was immediately ſuppreſſed; and the earls of Kent, 
4 Saliſbury, and He 


Huntingdon ;, the lords Spencer, Lumley, 


2+ * 


an antarrection was excited the next year by Owen, 
Glendawer, deſcended frm the ancient princes of Wales, 
endeavoured. to reſtore the inde 


country. - Henry ſeat a body, of forces againſt | 
ſkirmiſhes were fqught; in one of er 


— 


Mortimer, earl of Marche, deſcended 


| Glouceſter ;/ and two daughters, Blanche, and Phill 


nce of his | -- 


neither elated with proſperity, nor dejected with ad 
ſity: He has the reputation of a wiſe prince, a pri 
ſovereign / but a bad man. He uſurped the croui 
ſpilling blood, and by ſpilling blood he preſerved it. 

By his firſt wife, Mary de Bohun, he had four fi 
Heary, * his! ſuceeflor; Thomas, duke of Claren 


J Ohn, duke of Bedford; and Humphrey, dule 


By his ſecond wife; Jane, he had no iſſu t 

William of Wickham, -biſhop- of 'Winchefter, 
Robert Knolles, and fir. Richard Whittington, 3 
mayor of London, diſtingui themſelves in this 4 
by their public foundations: und Geoffrey Chaucef 


| F HENRT V. ſurnamed of Morssour. 
The thirty-third King of England; from 1413 10 147 
- HENRY IV. his precarious ſituation, bes 


N 
entered 


iy, that he / 
unreaſonable ſuſpicions wich fegard to the $® 


Heary\came 
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aakenprifoner. A chird inſurrection wus created in 1403, 
e carl of Northumberland. Heary\came up with | 
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| 
| of his life, even cexcludgd chat pri 


T „ affairs, - | ; 
| 1 0 young Henry, reſtrained from its proper 
erciſe, broke out into extravagances of every kind: 
rior of pleaſure, the frolic of debauchery, and the 
rage of intoxication, filled the. vacancies of a mind, 
er adapted to the purſuits of ambition, and the cares 
WE covcrnment.. Among other irregularities, he even 

ed chief juſtice Gaſcoigne, while he was preſiding 
de bench; but, when that magiſtrate ordered him to 
iſon for ſuch unwarrantable rudeneſs, he ſaw the fla- 
ancy of his crime, and quietly ſubmitted to the ſentence 
onounced againſt him. ; 

Such a courſe of life as he was engaged in, naturally 
w him among companions very unbecoming his 
k ; but whoſe irregularities, if accompanied with gal- 
try and humour, he ſeconded and indulged. - He was 


| peared totally unworthy of his high ſtation. | 
WT The nation, in general, had entertained a very high 
nion of this young prince, notwithſtanding, theſe ap- 
W:nces againſt him; they obſeryed gleams of generoſity 
d ſpirit, through the cloud which a wild conduct had 
Lawn over his character; and the very firſt ſteps taken 
him, after.the death of his father, confirmed all thoſe 
,offeſſions entertained in his favour. He called toge- 
er his former companions, acquainted them with his 
ended reformation, and, exhorted them to imitate his 
ple; ſtriftly forbidding them, till they had given 
oofs of amendment, from appearing any more in his 
efence. At the fame time, he received the miniſters 
his father, who had checked his riots, with all the 

s of confidence and favour. | 

About this time, it was judged neceſſary to check the 
uſtaſm of the Lollards or Wickliffites; their princi- 
ing ſuppoſed to be dangerous to the civil govern- 
ru. The head of this ſect was fir John Oldcaſtle, lord 
bham, a nobleman of great merit and popularity; 
int whom, Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ap- 
cd to. the king, entreating permiſſion. to indict him. 
eq, Ferran ng of ſuch ſanguinary methods of con- 
u don, endeavoured to diſuade the prelate from his pur- 
ſe, but in vain ;. he therefore gave full reins to prieſtly 
geance againſt the inflexible ſectary. Cobham was 
ndemned to the flames, but eſcaped from the tower, 
d endeavoured: to raiſe an inſurrection: his followers 
e every where perſecuted ; and he himſelf, after a 
ety of diſtreſſes, was ſeized and hanged as a traitor, 
his body burnt for herefy. . 1752 
be Lollards being ſuppreſſed, Henry recollected the 
. * of his father, not to let the Engliſh re- 
un lo 
tions, but to employ them in foreign expeditions, The 
ral diſpoſition of Henry ſufficiently inclined him to 
ow this advice. He - 28:7 ths demanded of Charles VI. 
ng of France, the reſtitution of all thoſe provinces, 
ich his anceſtors had poſſeſſed in that kingdom; and, 
jon Charles's refuſing 
eyed the claim which Edward III. had to the 
own of France. To ſupport this claim, he ſet ſail 
m Southampton, the place of general rendezvous, and 
led at Harflerr. on the 1 4th of Augut, 1415, at the 
ad of an army of 30,000 men. Henry immediately 
elted Harfleur, and took it by aſſault, after a ſiege of 
weeks. His troops, however, being weakened by 


determined not to attempt any further enterprize, but 
turn immediately to England. With this view he 
an his march far. Calais; but he had no ſooner croſſed 
Somme, than he obſerved a French army, amounting 
Wwards of 60,000 men, under the conſtable: d' 

un up before him in the plains of * reds 4 
Henry, ſeeing ſuch an immenſe force againſt. him, 
dently offered to ſacrifice his. conqueſt of Harfleur, for 


determined to make his way by valour and policy, 


eo an engagement on the i= of, October, when, 
„ igorous-ſtruggle, the Engliſh obtained a complete 
"oa and, indeed, never was a victory more honour- 


n-that of. 


, 1 


No. IX. 


or military enterprizes. The active 


in peace, which uſually bred inteſtine com- 


to comply with his requeſt, he 


| Need detected in many fallies, which, to ſeverer eyes, 


* 


fatigues of the ſiege, and the unuſual heat of the ſeaſon, - 


ale paſſage to Calais; but, his propoſal being rejected, 
wugh all the oppoſition of the enemy. The two armies 
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1 
and ſeven princes of the blood, were ſlain : five princes 
were taken priſoners, together with 14, ooo perſons of dif- 
ferent ranks; and above 105080 Frenchmen were left on 
the field of battle. Henry, in the courſe of the action, 
was furiouſly attacked by the duke of Alengon, who, 
with one ſtroke of his axe, cleft the crown which he wore 
upon his helmet: the king, however, returned the blow 
with ſuch vengeance, that he laid his enemy breathleſs 
at his feet. | * 7 | 
Though the Engliſh army conſiſted of 30,000 men, 
when they arrived at Harfleur, yet ſuch havock had 
been made among them by the dyſentery, that little more 
than half that number engaged in the battle of Agincourt. | 
But this victory, ſo fatal to France, was rather oſten- 
tatious than uſeful to the conqueror, though his loſs did 
not exceed four hundred men. Henry was obliged to 
return to England, for a freſh ſupply of men and money ; 
and it was not till after an interval of two years, that a 
body of Engliſh troops appeared in France. £5. 
Henry having recruited his forces and finances, and 
the French nation being rent in pieces by civil diſſen- 
tions, Henry again invaded France, in 1417, landed in 
Normandy at © head of 25,000 men, and carried every 
thing before him. He reduced Falaiſe, Cherbourg, Eve- 
reaux, Caen, and Pont de Arche; he alſo took Rouen, 
after an-obſtinate ſiege ; and, before the concluſion of the 
year 1419, made himſelf maſter of the whole province 
of Normandy, two hundred and fifteen years after that 
country had been wreſted from king John, by Philip- 
Auguſtus, and re- united to the crown of France. Ty 
In conſequence of the ſucceſs of Henry's arms, the 
famous treaty of Troye, was executed, which ſtipulated 
that Henry ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine ; that 
Charles VI. ſhould enjoy, during his life, the title and 
dignity of king of France; that Henry ſhould be acknow- 
ledged heir of the monarchy, and be entruſted with the 


princes, peers, vaſſals, and communities of France, 
ſhould ſwear that they would adhete to the future ſucceſ- 
ſion of Henry, and pay him preſent obedience as regent; 
and that both kings ſhould unite their arms to ſubdue the 
adherents - of Charles, who was termed-- the preſended 


dauphin. 1011 2 n. * - in 
ſigning of this treaty, Henry eſpouſed 


Soon aſter the | 
mpanied his father-in-law to 


the princeſs Catharine; acco 
Paris; put himſelf in poſſeſſion of that capital; and ob- 
tained from the parliament, and the three eſtates, a ra- 
tification of che træaty of Troye. 
To crown the proſperities of Henry, his queen was 
. of a ſon, ee —— and 
whoſe birth was celebrated by rejoicings no ud, 
nor leſs ſincere, at Paris than ao] caddie: e 
rince ſeemed to be univerſally regarded as the heir of 
th monarchies. But all the towering projects of Henry 
now vaniſhed into air. He was ſeized with a malady, 
which the ſurgeons of that age knew not how to treat with 
ropriety; namely, a fiſtula, which proved mortal, and 
expired on the 31ſt of Auguſt, 1422, at Bois de Vin- 
cennes, in the thirty - fourth year of his age, and the tenth 
of his reign. Finding his end approaching, he ſent for 
his brother, the duke of Bedford, the eatl of Warwick, 
and ſome other noblemen whom he had honoured with 
his confidence, and delivered to them, with great com- 
poſure, his laſt will. His father - in- law d this liſe 
about two months aſter, and the death of theſe two princes 
eo dd on gonna at 5 
Henry had many, virtues, and his abilities were . 
conſpicuous in the cabinet and the field. The ho | 


ol his plans was as remarkable; as his perſonal valour in 


friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies by addreſa 
and clemency. His department was 


portions elegant, his countenance beautiful, and his ſta- 


ture ſomewhat exceeded the middle ſize. He was capas - 
dle of enduring great fatigve, and excelled in all Warkeæ 


and manly exerciſes. DR SQ X61 er 
By er Catharine: of France, be: leſt only one 
ſon, named. Henry, who ſuecerded Him. H 
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preſent adminiſtration. of the government; that all the 


| Henry's wider, 
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whom the bad tuo ſom, Edmund and Jaſper ; the 


former was created earl of Richmond, and the latter earl 


of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, firſt raiſed to dif- 
„ AE, afterwards ann the ond 


of England. | 


HENR Y VE; damned erf — 
The thirty-faurth King of England, from 1422 10 1461. 


HENRY V. vas fucceeded by his only ſon, 
Henry VI. furnamed of Windſor from the place of his 
birth, who, being an infant of only nine months old, the 
duke of Bedford, his uncle, wasap protector and 

ian of the realm ; and; in his abſence, Hu 

e of Glouceſter, his other uncle, was inveſted with 
— The and education of the 
king was commi 
of Wincheſter, his great uncle. 

R 
throne, che duke of Bedford, * rg o 
Engliſh army in France, hs in'a way 

ng of that "WD 


fer onthe ckron > Friis, bar inn. t inca- 

r The 
— the French at Cre- 
and in the battle of 
iſpotlefled — of fo many for- 
was almoſt driven to the 
"could the Engliſh have 


Herrings, a 


would probably have obliged him 
— — 
The ke of Bedford, fnding i een to begin 
with the: fiepe of the city of Orleans, . on his at- 
f and ſucceſs, chat it ſeemed almoſt | 
point of fi when it was 


* 
of Joan d' Are, the cele- 
young woman, who was 


by che heroic enp 
d raid of Orleans. This 


where ſhe had been — to tend the horſes of the 
gueſt; {and co ride them without a faddle to the watering- 


a ed with 


As her ee be well 
— Ga _— — divines, and by the purliament 


—— were granted; ſhe was 
| armed cap- a- pic, e und ſnoumn in 
— eaſes te: Hewven was row 


to havr declared itſaf in of. France, and 

laid i out- ſtretehed arm to take ven on her 
at firſt, affected to ſpeak with 
er 
imagination was ſtruck with the ſtrong per- 
. wry. 7k 


g — fra cms 


The You 7 veer rag Orleans, at the Read of 
2 body of forces, d eee her military garb, and diſ- 
The garriſon 


deriſion of che 
their 1 
— vaiets which-prevailed 
begun co init a Nan vengeance 


— 12. — received 


erte 


en ecclefiaſtical court, for ſorcery, impiety, nog. 


to the care of Henry Beau- 


age and it wal eaſy to foreſee 
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Soiffons, and Provins; defeated them at Patey, 
many other places; took three of their er priſonq 
and, having conducted the king of to Rhein 
| the performed her promife by caufing him to be _ 

a an that city. The face of affairs between 'the 
| Hons were, by her exploits, now entirely reverſg,. 
| 


that elevation of mind, which is che inſeparable om 
| panion of victory, was ſuddenly transferred from 
| 79 — — to the French. 

Ihe maid was, however, taken priſoner, in 2 f 
made upon the Engliſh at the ſiege of Compeigne, 9 
the 25th of May, 1430; and the duke of Bedto:d, Wi 
ſolved upon her deſtruction, ordered her to be rah + | 


| magic. By her ignorant or iniquitous Jodges, fi 


found guilty of all theſe crimes, aggravated by thar 
hereſy, and was committed to the flames, in the marks 
place of Rouen, on the 14th of Ne 1431. 188 
act of revenge and cruelty is the principal, if not wi 
only ſtain in the character of the duke of Bedford. 

Though the regent did every thing that could be q 
1 the moſt accompliſhed f al, he was uf 
able to reſtram the ſtrong inclination which had ſeized wif 
French of returning under the obedience of their roi" 
ſovereign. The duke of Burgundy deſerted the inte 
of his ally, and formed an alliance with Charles 
Arras; and, to complete the misfortunes of the Engi 
the duke of Bedford ched at Ronen, the 14th of Sw 
tember, 1435. 

Richard, duke of York, ſucceeded Bedford in 
Fegency ; the earl of Warwick followed him ; and E. 
mund Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, was next appoin 
during whoſe government the Engiiſh loſt almoſt th 
whole of their poſſeſſions in France. Normandy i 
fubdued in 1450, and Guienne in 1451. 

As Henry advanced in years: his character betu 
more fully known. He was fitted, both by the ford 
of his temper, and the weakneſs of his underſtand 
to be perpetually governed by thoſe who furrounded hin 

t his reign would pron 
perpetual mfnority. At attempt was made to recoil 
Guienne, lord Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, being al 
thirher with a large body of forces. He made ho 
maſter of Bourdeaux, and ſeveral other places; but ma 
defeated and Nain, near Caſtillon, in 1453. TW 
Engliſn were now again expelled the province, and et 
deprived of all their other poſſeſſions in France, er 
Calais, Guiſnes, and their dependencies. | 

Henry's reign was continually diſturbed by gan 
and e atiſing partly from the arnbition of WR 

n, partiy from the difcontents of the people, 
1 from the duke of York, who claimed ul 
crown of England. Henry's queen was dug of Sd x 
Anjou, daughter of R , titular Sich | 
Naples, and” Jerufalem, deſcended Fug a count 
Aryou, who had leſt theſe magnificent titles to his poſt q 
tity, without an _ real power or poſſeffſons. o wo 
indeed, We bel princeſs of her ; 
in — Wh and abilities, and ſeemed to poſſefs thoſe * 5 
ties which would enable her to acquire an weed * J 
Henry, and ſupply all his defects arid weakneifes. Tl 
took upon herfeif the adminiftration of affairs, F 
cloſely connected herſelf with the biſhop of Winchel 
and the dukes of Somerſet, Suffolk, and Buckingham 
| all declared enemies to Humphrey duke of Glouceſter 
Glouceſter was immediarcly accuſed” of treaſon, al 
chrown into pri where he was ſoon after found da 
in bed, ſuppoſed to have fallen à victim to the d 
geunee of his enemies, e ue his body Had no matks8 
| external violence. M perſons were accuſed 8 
| his accomplices, and Ba to be hanged, drawn, wl 
Jt ered. | They were hanged and cut down, but, wit 
executioner was 8 to quarter them 
pardon was produced, and were recovered 27 
Fee duebefs ef Glouceſter, who was che daught® 
5 was accuſed of wircher 10 


Su was Net the dignity! | 
Earn ng 


fry, he was ſucceeded by the duke of Somerſet, 
en ve odious to the natton, becauſe all the 
lin poſſeſſions in France were loſt during his re- 


| 7 iniſtration was now in the hands of the queen and 
carl of Suffolk, who had attracted nniverſal odium! 
-varet was ſtill conſidered as a French woman, and a 
* enemy to England: Suffolk was regarded.as her 
omplice ; and the murder of the duke of Glouceſter, 
hich both were known to have been concerned, ren- 
d them till more obnoxious to the nation. In order 
the duke of Suffolk from the fury of the multi- 
e, the king baniſhed him; but he was ſeized near 
& his head ſtruck off on the fide of a long-boat, 
his body thrown into the ſea. Fo 
n conſequence of the violent meaſures of adminiftra- 
e 
= ap at they roſe in arms under one John Cade, 
tive of Ireland, who affumed the name of John 
writer ; a circumſtance which revived the pretenſions 
the York family. 
tichard, duke of York, who now claimed the crown 
England, was deſcended by his mother from Philippa, 
daughter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of 
zafd III. and conſequently ftood in the order of ſuc- 
on before the king, who derived his deſcent from the 
=. of Lancaſter, the third fon of that monarch. Such 
aim could not have fallen into more dangerous hands; 
duke of York was a man of valour and abilities, and, 
the tight of his father, the earl of Cambridge, bore 
tank of firſt prince of the blood: he was alſo gene- 
beloved by the people. He collected a body of 
$, and, without coming to action, - compelled the 
g to declare him protector; but, being ſoon after de- 
d of this authority, he re- aſſembled his troops, de- 
ache reyal army at St. Alban's, on the 22d * May, 
„, took king Henry prifoner, and eauſed himſelf to 
WWreſtored to the protectorſhip. Op, 
Margaret, ince at the indignity which had been 
red to her huſband; marched, with a large body of 
bps, againſt the duke and his adherents. She was de- 
dat Blore-heath, and afterwards at Northampton; 
ſhe overcame the Yorkiſts at Wakefield, on the 24th 


the earl of Rutland, then but ſeventeen years of 
and ordered thelr heads, and that of the eaft of Sa- 
ury, to be fixed upon the gates of York. A paper 
wn decorated the head of the duke, in deriſion of his 
nded title. 3. i 
But Margaret's tfiumph, though glorious, was of 
Lof Warwick was in poſſeſſion of London, on which 
nde an unfucceſsful attempt; and Edward, earf of 
irche, eldeſt ſon of the late duke of York, advanced 
dn her from the other ſide, and was ſoon in 4 condition 
ig her battle with ſuperior forces. 
be young duke of York, aſſiſted by Richard Nevil 
de carl of Warwick, aſſembled the remains of the 
cd army, with which they routed the toyal forces at 
Pp timer's-croſs; but were afterwards defeated in 4 
ad battle at St. Alban's. The duke, however, corri- 
led the queen to retire into the northern counties, and 
ared directly to London. An harrangue was pro- 
ced to the multitude, in St. Jolif's-fietds, by the 
L of Warwick, ſetting forth the title of Edward, and 
Ring againſt the tyranny and ufurparion of the 
Pu of Lancaſter. At the concluſion of this addreſs, 
were- aſked, whether they would have Henry or 
ward for their king? The univerſal cry was“ Ed- 
of York !”—This popular election was ratified by 
: a=; of lords and Babor and the new king was 
2 3 tide of Edward IV. on che gth of 
UN, 1461, We TT TPO gg | 
ery had only one fon, named Edward, who waz in 
nin year of his age when his father was depoſed. 
js unfortunate king was ſimple and moffenſive in his 
dere but of ſuch narrow intellects, as to be wholly 


Canned for- the high and, arduous Ration. of a ſove- 
+. His deficiency of underſtanding wis, therefore, 
"ae, but nota ering,” OO ES 


. 
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le were enflamed with ſuch a ſpirit of dil- * 


December, 1460, killed the protector, and his ſecond 


rt duration, and not altogether complete: the brave 


= 
HOUSE OF YORK © 

EDWARD IV. W 

The thirty-fifth King of England, from 1461 t6 1483. 


EDWARD, on his elevation to the throne, did not 
enjoy it in tranquillity. Queen Margaret, having levied 
an army of fixty thouſand men in the northern counties, 
advanced towards the ſouth ; but, being met at Towton; 
by Edward and the earl of Warwick, at the head of 
forty thouſand men, the two armies engaged on the 29th 
of May, 1461, when a bloody battle enſued, in which 
thirty-ſix thouſand men are faid to have been ſlain. . Ed- 
ward, however, obtained a complete victory, and Mar- 
= and her huſband both - fled into Scotland. The 

cottiſh council ag to aſſiſt Margaret, on her offer- 
to deliver them the important fortreſs of Berwick; 
age with a ſiſter of James; 


I 
— to contract her ſon in marri 
their king. 

Margaret, with her northern auxiliaries, and a re- in- 
forcement from France, again ventured to take the field; 
and to make an inroad into England; but ſhe could pene- 
trate no farther than Hexham, where ſhe was attacked by 
lord Montacute, brother to the earl of Warwick, who 
totally routed her whole army. All who were ſpared in 
the field; ſuffered on the ſcaffold. 
| After this overthrow, the fate of the unfortunate royal 
family was equally ſingular and affecting. The queen 
fled, with her ſon, into a foreſt, in order to conceal 
herſelf; but, during the darkneſs of the night, ſhe was 
beſet by robbers, who deſpoiled her of her jewels, and 
treated her with great indignity. While they were quar- 
relling about the diviſion of this rich booty, ſhe made 
her » Jes and wandered ſome time with her fon in the 
moſt untrequented thickets; exhauſted with hunger and 
fatigue, and almoſt ſinking beneath her load of terror and 
affliction. In this — firuation, ſhe met another 
robber, with a drawn fword, and, feting no chance of 
| eſcapihg, ſhe formed a refolution of truſting to his gene- 
rofity. Come hither, friend,” ſaid fhe, preſenting to 
him the young prince, to you J commit the ſafety of 
| © your king's fon.“ Aſtoniſhec᷑ at the N the 
event, and flattered with the confidence repoſed in him; 
the robber became her protector. He concealed her for 
ſome time in the foreſt, and at 


| conducted her to the 
ſea-coaſt; wherice {he made her eſcape into Flanders, and 


his natural temper invited him to enjoy. He 
peculiar favourite of the I ſexes ; anc 
beauty of his perſon, as well as the | 

drefs, rendered him highly acceptable to the fair. In 
order to ſecure his throne by iſſue, as welbas by alltances, 
Edward had ' reſolved to marry; and had actually fed 
apon Bone of Savoy, fiſter to che queen of -Fracice, for a 
wife. The negociation was committed to the carl -f 
Warwick, who went over to Paris to that princeſs, when 
the propoſals were acc andthetreatyfully concluded. 
"Meanwhile the charts of lady Elizabeth Gray, a beau 
fot and moſt accompliſhed woman, had enſlamed the 
amorous heart of the young Edward; her huſband; fas 
John Gray, had been flain'in-the-ſecond'battle of St. Als 
an's, fighting on the ſide of Laheafter, and his 


{| confiſcate: and the hadÞverired to the houſe of het fatfis 


fir Richard Woodeville : the king, after à hunting party, 
accidentally calling at-fir Rie 
| 52 of fo much benuky in/diftrels ſtrongly affected the 
foſceptible Edward; love inſenfibly [ſtole into his heart 
under che giile* sf pity x hee or n 
with afftrances of His protection and. finding har virtue 
was impregnable, he ſolicited her to ſhare hi- 
1 n 


da fem days after. 


5; that lady throw dee 
RIF ar his feet, and, with tears, entreated him eg affe 
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98 i 
The nobility in general diſapproved of this imprudent 
ſtep ; and Wd » Who was ſtill at Paris, was ſo exaſ- 
perated at the it — 5 that he returned to England 
faming with rage and indignation, at being employed in 
a deceitful treaty. The king was ſenſible that Warwick 
had too much reaſon e but did not attempt 
to apologize for his conduct: the advancement of the 
queen's relations; to the excluſion of thoſe of Warwick, 
to whom ſhe had an averſion, heightened his reſentment, 
and made him refolve to ruin that king which he had 
To effect this purpoſe, Warwick drew over to his in- 
tereſt, the duke of Clarence, the king's ſecond- brother, 
by offering him in marriage his eldeſt daughter, co- hei- 
refs of his immenſe fortune. Many of the ancient nobi- 
hy envied the ſudden riſe of the Woodevilles, and joined 
the party of Warwick; who, being chaſed into France, 
after ſome unſucceſsful ſtruggles, entered _ a league 
with queen Margaret, his inveterate enemy. Returni 
to England; he was joined by the whole body of L 
trians, and a decicive action was every moment expected; 
when Edward, finding himſelf betrayed by the marquis 
of Mon and ſuſpecting ſome of his other com- 


manders, abandoned his army, and fled: to Holland. 


Henry VI. was then taken from the tower, and placed 
again upon the throne. A 2 was ſummoned, 
in which Edward IV. was dec 
his adherents were attainted, and all their effects con- 
No ſooner was Warwick at the helm of · government, 
than his popularity began to decline, though no one could 
accuſe him of any improper act: ſo fugitive a thing is 
public favour ! Edward ventured to return to England, 
on the 25th of March, 1471, and landed at Ravenſpur 
in Yorkſhire ; and, though he brought with him only 
2000 men, he ſoon levied an army, with which he en- 
countered: Warwick at Barnet, on the 14th of April in 
the ſame year; when, ' after a fierce and bloody engage- 
ment, obſtinately ſupported on both ſides, the earl loſt 
the battle and his life. His brother, the marquis of Mon- 
tague, was alſo ſlain; and, as Edward had iſſued orders 
not to give any quarter, a great and undiſtinguiſhed 
Naughter was made in the purſuit. Henry was once more 
taken priſoner, and conducted to the 
again aſcended the throne. | 
Opeen Margaret, and her fon prince Edward, now 
about eighteen years of age, landed in England the ſame 
day on which this deciſive battle was fought, at the head 
of a powerful army, which increaſed in every day's march, 
and advanced through the counties of Devon, Somerſet, 
and Glouceſter; under the command of her ſon, prince 
_ Edward, the duke of Somerſet; the earls. of Devonſhire 


— 


and Pembroke, the lords Wenlock and St. John, and | 


ous 
Edward, however, overtook her at Tewkeſbury, and the 
Lancaſtrians were totally diſperſed and routed. Edward, 
prince of Wales, and his mother, were taken priſoners; 
the earl of Deyonſhire and lord Wenlock were ſlain; the 
duke of Somerſet was taken and beheaded ; and the earl 
of Pembroke, with the young earl of Richmond, his 


other perſons of diſtinction. The ardent and expediti 


nephew, fled into Brittan / e 
The prince of Wales was afterwards barbarouſly mur- 


dered, by che due of Glouceſter, and others ; M 
ret remained a priſonet in the tower, till 14) 5, when 
Leis king of France obtained her ranſom. for 50,000 


| 


* fore-drowned, by bis own deſire, in à butt of Mall | 
polen, wich tog much freedom, againſt the meaſures of 
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lared an uſurper; he and 


tower, and Edward 


a 
an 4 4 
I ſome. inward” 


| and her accomplices, of having produced this deform 
th | exclaimed Haſtings, they deſerve puniſhment.” *# 


"Y e . Tou are yourſelf a traitor, and the chief abel 
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principally occaſioned by his having incurred the hy, 
of his ſiſter-in-law, the queen, and his brother the. du 
of Glouceſter. __ | ; 

Edward, during his reign, obliged James III. 
of Scots, to deliver up Berwick, which Henry VI. j, 
put into his hands; and he afterwards invaded F:M 
with a powerful army; but the ſucceſs he met with y, 
very unequal tothe expence of the expedition: the cy 
de St. Pol, conſtable of France, and Charles, duke; 
Burgundy, having failed to aſſiſt him, according to th 
engagements, he readily conſented to a peace; the f 
overtures of which were made by Lewis XI. king 
France. That prince agreed to pay immediately the HM 
of 75,000 crowns, and 50,000 crowns a year during ² 
Joint lives; on condition that the king of England ſy 
withdraw his army, and that the dauphin, when of wii 
ſhould marry his eldeſt daughter. | J 

Edward now ſunk again into indolence and yl 
ſure, from which he was once more rouſed by the though 
of a French war, Lewis having failed to perform the wil 
cles of the treaty ; but, while Re was preparing for theq 

itiop, he was ſeized with a violent fever, which u 

minated his life on the th of April, 1483; being il 
forty-ſecond year of his age; and the twenty-third 
his reign. He was a prince of more vigour than pull 
dence; and conſequently leſs fitted to prevent ill; il 
wiſe precautions, than to remove them when they oi 
rived. As a man, he poſſeſſed many accompliſhmew 
his virtues were few; his vices almoſt the whole call 
logue. The laurels which he acquired in the field, ma 
ſtained, by the torrents of noble blood which were N 
upon the ſcaffold. - FLA | 

By his queen, Elizabeth, he had three ſons, and fen 
daughters; Edward, who ſucceeded him; Rica 
duke of York ; George, who died young ; Eliza 
afterwards married to Henry. VII; Mary, Civ 
Margaret, Anne, Bridget and Catharine. Io 


E. D WAA Sd 
The thirty-ſixth King of England, 1483. 


EDWARD IV. left two ſons; the prince of W 
now Edward V. in his thirteenth year, and Rich 
duke of Vork, in his ninth. The duke of Glouceſter 
appointed regent by Edward's deſite, and choſen ml 
tector by his own artifices. He had already got the 
young princes into his poſſeſſion, contrary to the vil 
their mother, who entertained a kind of preſage of ta 
future fate; and his eye was fixed upon the thr 
though not only the ſons of Edward, but alfo thoſe of 
Syke of Clarence, ſtood between him and that tempd 
But Glouceſter, to effect his purpoſe, abandoned nn 
rinciples of honour and humanity. He ordered a_ 
ivers, the queen's brother, ſir Richard Gray, her ſon 
her former huſband, and fir Thomas Vaughan, to Wn 
thrown into priſon,. and executed without any form! 
trial. He then attempted to draw into his views the 0 
of Buckingham and lord Haſtings : with the firſt he 
ceeded, but the laſt remained firm in his allegiance tol 
hien, „„ 4 
A council was ſummoned in the tower, Whither 
Haſtings repaired, ſuſpecting nò injury. Glouceſtet, ou 
ce, began Knitting his brows, grinding his it 
ſhewing, by frequent changes of his countenal8 
rbation. At length, laying bart? 
arm all ſhrivelled and decayed, he accuſed Jane Sul 


by their ſorceries. c Tf they are guilty of ſuch 2 crime 
«-dq you,” reſumed Richard, * reply to ine wich f 
« of the witch, Shore; and I fwear by St. Paul, 8 
- I will not dine till I have ſeen your head off, '+3 


king the table with his hand, ome armed men s 
in was ſeized, and inſtantly beheaded 1 


in, Haſtin 5 2 
, *hich accidentally lay In the court-yard 0 
en ard, & lord Stanley, the archbiſhof 
| 0 of Ely, whom he ſuppok 222 r 


"©. > 


ng — py err and, $0. CTY, on the 


Idſmich in 
pugh ſhe made. 
was then, . 
ndemned to. walk Pur r, 
þ public penance in St. Paul's-chu 
a wax taper 


hem 


in a white ſheet; 


ge lived, u 
[age an 
dean Out. her days i in ſolitude and want. * 
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i two nephews were illegiti 
living, 


dother; who was ſul 
ME virtue, 


t his brother, king Edward, had becg, privately.mar- 
Ni to Eleanor Talbot, daughter 
7 previous to his nuptials with Elizabeth Wooge wille 


He employ 


rofound filence. 'The. citizens of. Lo 


elerved a 
ere then 
ckinghary addrefſed them in an eloquent 


God fave kin Richard ! Was at le 
ſome of the inferior citizens. 


SS «XS 


— with e 5 . — 
d he thenceforth Aged. as legit 
yereign. 

But this Bates farce. was s ſoon Vhowed 2 yh 
ous.-murder of the two young princes. . A few 
er Richard's cor 


death ; but that gentleman refuſing to engage in ſo in- 
oss an office, Richard commanded r reſig 
enment of the tower, for one night only, to fir James | 
"This ruffian choſe three aſſoci 

Wohton, and F orreſt, whom he emplo 
> barbarous commiſſion ; and conducted them, about 
night, to the door of the chamber where: the young 
Inces lodged-- They were in bed, and fallen into a 
Wound ſleep. The allaſſins ſuffocated them with bolſters 
I pillows, and afterwards exhibited their naked bodies 


ces were confeſſed by the inhuman actors, in the reign 
Henry VII. who all eſcaped with impunity. The bones 
the y oung princes were diſcovered in 1 674, and were 
fred, by order. of Charles II. in Weſtminſter- Tk 


ere a N was erected to their memory. 


Nic HARD. III. ſurnamed ee 
be thirty-ſeventh King of England, from #483 10 14857 


RICHARD began his reign a by beſtowing Givours 
M thoſe who op aſſiſted bil in 1 crown, 
E Particularly on the duke of Bucki 

: d poſſeſſion of the Whole Hereford s Estate. 
emen received new henou 3; and lord St 
liberty, and ue 


at 
pa. dan E aroſe from a 
ed it. 


ws Henry, 
** Ree 


5 other virtues. 
Ne 8. — ae in the ſpiritual 
caded. guilty, and was 


the city, and. to 


in her hand. Aſter this — 

wards of forty years; and, experienced, in 
and pere che eee of wer een 
m the, had raiſed into favour; ſhe was permitted to 


The tyrant, Richard, no longer made a bs 
He not only maintained that 
timate, but alſo his two bro 


ers, Edward IV, and the duke of Clarence; chat his 
and a woman of irreproach- 


had admitted different lovers to her bed who 
- the fathers, SORE N and that he alone, of all 

* 2 a his features and countenance, . to 
SE: the lawfu iſſue Te e duke of Vork. He alſo added, 


of - = ga of Shrewk; | 


ed Dr, Shaw, brother to the lord mayor, £0 
ach upon the ſubject in St. Paul's- church ; imagining 
t when he -himſelf entered the aſſembly, the, peg⸗ 
e would ſalute him king; but to his great ſurprize, they 


mbled in Guildhall, where the duke ol 
orth the title and virtues of 1 ec and 
5 


ergene prevailed upon, 
.to 1 of the croum; 


eh 85 


oronation, he ſent orders to fir . 
akenbury, conſtable of the tower, to put his two nepheys 


174 


ates, Slater, 
yed to execute 


Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of 
 ſtair-caſe, under a heap of ſtones. . Theſe circum- E. 


= 


* 
. 
SME 
FER A. 
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N „ a80AE A T „R IT 4 1 N. 
page, Gb ee . . to be com 


ingham, Who ob- ce 


” "was + * * 
of the houſhold. But | By 
uarter Ns he 4 : 


the be quis of of. 177 5 1 
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exile. in Brittany, as the only perfon capable of N tlie 
nation from the ny under which it 

The earl of Richmond was tlie ſon . „ coun- 

teſs of Richmond, great grand- daughter of John of Gaunt, 


duke of Lancaſter, a ſpufious line, but legitimated 
act of parliament; x pen the- 3 
the Langaſtrian race were now. extinct, 8 be- 
came the . ſole; repreſentative, of that royal family. To 
ſtrengthe 4 * a match was concern ory is 
bim an EE ee eldeſt daughter of Faber IV. Wo 
which means. the titles of Yor and Lancaſter would be 
happily, vruted. ;. 

_ Richard, — received Wan that his enemies, 
headed. by the duke of Buckingham, were forming ſome 
deſigns: againſt him, and ſummoned that nobleman to 
repair to court; inſtead of obeying, the ſummons, 


** 


he he ache his forces; but, being deſerted by his army, 
he tonk 9 in the houſe of an. old 1 his own 
named 13 2 who: betrayed him; after 1 25 Was 


# 14 
- 


11075 in 
2 two thouſand men, Io landed at Th SED Haven 
in Wales. The W ho conſidered him as their 
counttymnagt, 0 n en, and a are. 
of forces joined 13 — 2 the command of fir Thomas 
ap Rice, Lord, Stanley, and his brother fir William, 
ropoled to affiſt him with 7000 men, and his cauſe im- 
miedately wore a favourable 
Scarce any nobleman Was 2 
| Richard's cauſe, except the duke of No 
feigned loyalty, were only watching for an o 
. N abandon him: 8 end. were ik Stan] 
e raiſed a powerful body o ends and ations, bir, 
without openly declaring fi, his ſon. x in the 
T's power z; neither of the armies knew what to infer 


25 . to 


om his ivocal behaviour. 
"When they mer ax Botworth, ber Leecher Hency n 
army cankiſted of 5000 men; Richard's of 2 double 


number. The latter haſtened to decide hy arms the 
— Wah 1 comperr Soon after 5 ons be- 


in the field, and declared for 
earl, of er ep Pare This ee fpired Henry's lden 


vi 99 . 7 and threw Richard's into confuſion 
diſmay. ; e intrepid tyrant, fully ſenſible; of his 
deſperate lit 


d g his rival at: a diſtance, at- 
2 ted to decide d by a blow. 4,008 his. own 
| = he ſlew CO Willen zrandon, n to 
the earl; diſmounted ſir John Cheney, and was within 
reach of ken himſelf, who ap 2 ready to receive 
him; when fir William 8 roke in between them, 
and ſurrounded Richard with his troops. Though over- 
whelmed b Crum ry he ſtill maint 1 His combat; 
and at Tait f ee of flain, hy had fallen by. 
2 ä on the 22d of Auguſt, 148 5. 
in ng 50 5 the dead, and covered with 
blood, and wounds, his body was, thrown. careleſly 
4 horſe, and carried to 1 the ſhouts 


and 7 2 the 
of th . Henry,..out_ of 


- 


8 


= 
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ſo glorious a death. He was SY 
8 Ta e 


however, that Oe 


mock, 1 


e 8 k 


many'who |. 
portunity ty to 


LY 


too 5 H IS TN S RT Or E UR OP E. 


UNION of the HOUSES of FORK. arid LANOHST ER ; | who having been over to England in the reign of 
* KINGS of the Fun of TUDOR. ard IV. with his wife Catharine de la N chat com N 


t 5 Ince of this child's nativity. — 
e E „ EST — 59 — — 


7 1 1 K h 4 P 
m thinly vighth King of Znglahds from. 145.001 55 Eo gh 05 n 


"AFTER the battle of Boſworch, ihe vious troops bſes; and her leſſon 
1 —_— lonate "duke of York, wen 


e E . gly ay by Aa youth of hy 


acclarrra- emo Ia word: His graceful air, co 
tions. © The # chard wore in manners, and 3 converfation, we 
battle, was placed upon Hengy's. e jen . von Þ Has knen of 
— which ti and his rings Wich the prin- wapoſtate!” = 0 05 


To give a ES his” deee ton, it was pretend 
that te a AN inate the young Princy 
i the tower, — * with fuck 7 for their crime 

er rendering the elder brother, ſj 4. 
life of the younger, and perthirted him * E. 
ih 6 n e e e be Ao When the Uuichefs 5f Biit gundy thought AS had fig 
tioned ; the former was a badge of diftindtion adopted: by Heil nfiructed: Perkin, in the part he was to perform 
the Houſe of Fork, and the Jatter by that of Earitaſter. | the {ent hw to Portugal, the better to conceal her inter 

——_—_ fan convineet that moſt of the miſeries of tiom Renn the world; where he contimied about a yea 
n peretived | whey 4 war breaking dür betwern Henry VII, al 


— SO _ power in his | Oftirles VIII. of France, the latter inyited Perkin to 
F nl we hoard fs tk Ke ber | tbiifts Where he was received as duke of Vork; but 
fy, Nn woke peace being ſoon after concluded, | Perkin' was obliged 


Abobt tlũs time ved one Richart? Simon, a prieſt of abandon at country. 
Otfordjwhd, poſſeffing fone ſubtlety, art more rafhgeſs, He d dee tothe duckeb ena in in Flax 
en L-athbert Simnt?, : Bikes ot, to cotititerfeit dets and, eraving her 
on & the eat of Warwick, ſen of the duke of eo lay before her the mo inconteſtible proofs hang | 
= pig who was finothered in 4 6f Matrrſey; | birth,” © This interview happening to be in the ph 
But, though this 3 ruck teſembled the | of others," ſhe affected to be entitely ignorant of | 


E Bui he. was to bear z cloſe; inſpec- | tenſſons and even to dotibt &f the. th of his aſt 
it was {and iden do ſhew hit firſt | ans; ſeerned to examine every circumſtance with the md 
ar a diſtance; And hie the fitteſt theatre ſerupulous exactneſß; ated him concerning ma 


* culars, and ſermed aft Agde Hi anflvers; and, a 
king and Sah Reatiny, dine} Led Ke axduhnd 3 
ad rar his wonderful "delivery ;* embraced | him a bf 
nephew, the true img of Edward, the fole heir of tell 


| Pharos, and the xe legitimate facceffar of the the 


youth" WON Mo Se firſt enabled Ann to make a defcent in Kent, u 
Jutrechz | rr ir | aftefwatds in Ireland; but, not ny _—_ 1 
be had en ire titrie 4 1 BU enterprizes, he retired,” with a few- followers, into Sa 
He was | ter York! Yell land ; where he was received, with great cordiality, i 
dowager of un 1. — 0 Edwird 1V. who James IV. who believed the ſtory of his birth and adm 
ent m 1 body of 2000 Geinians; and he was after- | tures, ere Mitt fer e lady Catharine Gorda 
Wards joined” by the earl of Lincoln, lord Lovel, and | daughter to the earl of Huntley, a near relation of WAR 


. He paſſed 
_ WA tar of Linden who, Tetng no 
. ft of! ee SEA 


une, 148 . ae Fe Perkin! 8 i 
J . en dh Soc he lied * fi fret a, 
viſtory at length arms, thpuited! ro thi county, and aſſernbled 2 9 
Pro vell decictve. e 158 Love e eee failed. him 


own. The king of Scot! aſſiſted him in multi 
two invaſions into be: greed ol e e 6 


| s never Henk of, Raving Bared the e . informed that the coming down to opp 
Sinn, it ivr Swe, — hitti, ad, ined of bringing hs Ea al 
were privately erted thern, too NN 

by 8 : a bag of Beaulieu, ih the New Foreft. 2. 


5288 could not be tried by the civil power; and "I 
r Undet promiſe of a „Perkin was induce? 8 
-  ſfentyent of He , ras pardoned, and. made 4 ſcullion | deliver himſelf up to juſtice, and to confefs and eff 
eee KigsH whence he was After watds advanced A of his impoſition. He after 
1 — 20h th PUBS Gott | made elcape, and took refuge in the monallel8 

. — — Shen, th lhe xiv he ck in Wd f 

ſucceſs of Sit inipoſtiire; would, might was then ſet in flocks in 

i have de others from embark- 14 Ch Cheapſide, and obliged in both thoſe j 
ur tie 61d dochels of | 


aloud to the people his Cane as an rege, 
was tert conveyed to rhe rower; where, entering n 
| == rag ſpiracy with the 12 of E 2 . 
e mu & leuten 
| Hehry made IO fees ft ant he ca a 
„I Heury unpopular execut 
Watwick, Ako 0 legitimate male of 0 
Flantagenet; and hie apology upon the ocoalion gn 


Ole | ages ISL he fal a Cw nr | 


af 


EE a = 
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© of Wels, while any mak of the branch of | 

of Lork remmined alive \ 

——— 
b wi t tendern 

— he Socher "her under her afflictions, placed 

in l feputable ſituation about the queen's perſon, and | 

tled' on her handſore "penſion, which thee enjoyed | 


under his ſucceſſor. | 
During this reign, the | pple of the north, provoked | 


| k was im father to gratify the ki 
Pa tec is poly Ter oral te ings | 
adapt ont at their | 


75 
Lady C 


and, with ſir John Egreme 
towards London; but they were ſoon | 
ite] by the earl of Surry, and compelled to fubmit. | 
John Egn made” his efeape into Brittany, but 
of the other fich ers were taken and ex 4 
Ke inhabitants of Cornwall began an infurrecti 
account, headed by lord Audley, and f 
3 Blackhcath, where they were defeated. Avlle 
G iA tro others were executed, t'the'teſt were difmiſed | 
ſent N | 


our any punifhment, 

= Henry r Tithe of tis "dei; 

of . Brittany, to aſſiſt che duke 
of the Prench king, Wh 1 

| 25 W A an entire cofiqueſt of His country, and 

opel Anne, the duke's only child, to accept of him 

ant ' Both'the! eyegts rode place; after which 

enty Riroſelf invaded © ar ap arri of twenty. 

en thoufanid men; but, as he had no other intentiöf 

Wn to procure.money from his parliament, ke concluded 


beac e Fog e 

Ha n mea civilized b 
Ek Fe eg ſubordination, 

"ns priſe, commeret every 47 
ig UE *Kftion exringithed, Ald fo 

oners either fraring or ſeeking its alliance, he 

gan to ſce the approaches of his end, — 9 | 

Tl Ap 150g, ih fly fity-ſccond year of his 

d the twenry- of his reign, He was interred in 2 

el in Weſtrriinſter⸗abbey, which he hirmſeff had built, 

K wWhich is now called Henry the Seventh's c 


Dr 


— 


—— 
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1 He was tall, ere e of a aſpect, and 
2 teſt itr His 5] reed, thong ſome- 
3 8 92 e re peat, wi ing war; 
1 ough often ſevere in eee den general 
„ be deen by rey he ig mb 4— the maxims of po- 
e was owed to be the wiſeſt monarch 
1 3 e ur ; whence he apquired the appelia- 
n of the E een, He was, however, inſa- 
0 addicted „Krarice, aritl often gratified that paſſion 


cnlngrig his Opn eact and ſccurity. Phe error 
” C . ted - 


* l — 
S 2 
* — — 
1 
ms _ i * 
8 


1 by Jus agents, Emplan and Dudley, 
rut nour on Ins memory. oO 
0G Elizabeth, he had chrec fins and four“ 

"i xs; Arthut; Who ded beste Hin, in the ſevet- 
+ jb er of bs rg Pies Who ſucceeded him; 

| „ 
5 1 

i e 


ln of 4 15 


e 0 Charles Bran⸗ 
an of r len | 


Th 


EA 


N 
firſt act of his reign was the perſecution of Empſon and 
Dudley, and though they inſiſted that they acted ſolely by 
the authority of Henry VII. a vęrdict was given againſt 
them, and Henty granted a warrant for their execu- 
tion. 

He had been aManced, ditifg; his father's life;' to the 
infanta Catharine, his brother Arthur's widow, and pope 
Julius II. had granted the neceffary diſpenſations. Henry 
aſſembled a  counct} to dehberate upon this affair, when 
| the majority declared for the completion of the marriage. 
This was, however,” oppoſed by Warham, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; Put his Opinton ws over- ruled, and the 
nuptials were ublickly ' celebrated,” The avarice of 

VII. induced him to betrbch his ſon Henry to 
this princeſs, wich rather than part with Catharines 
po amountirjy to two hundred thoufand dueate, 
obliged his ſecond fon to 2! 

ny, Giſſatisfſeck with &' parſimony of the ok 

who had been appdinted to direct him by his 

father, difcontinted 1 their advice, and chiefly con- 
fided in the councils of Thomas;* afterwards cardinal 
Woolſey,” who appeared willing to ſecond him in His 
* * purſuits. Wolſey was 4 miniſter who com- 
r. Wich all His mare inclifiations; and flattered him 

f every ſchenie' to which his Engüne and impetuous 
temper was inclined. It has deen etroneouſty afferted 
that nd e i Pur his father Wðwas a 
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private ge wick; Who ſent him ſo early to 

Oxlötd, "that Ke od chelgr of arts at fourteen, and, 

at that time, was rally called che hoy- bachelor. U 

In co e he gradually , ill He was pre- 
the rectory of” 2 by the 


"Way of 
ö Wa e the 


and i as tf 


Dorſet, whoſe children had bern fi pupils 
uſed every art to ſuit himſelf to the 
ed, And Ae 


leclated war agaĩuſt France in 152g, bur no re- 


iO prince ever Ste Wag x 
yunttore of circutnftances triore in His 89 
il. The kingdotn ws ih 1 fate ee th 


att, Ni tte ic tht crown cee d his * 
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diag arab is 

provid to. meer his uncle rg 

ods 1 with 7 * He neglectent, | 
. which ſo bräatell Henry, thar 
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he was now enamoured with 7 and Janguiſhed iq 


| nat priſoners. The king of Scotland was He aſſembled: a Parliament, which declared the ki 
2 re affected at this voc, that hea of griet in a | ſupreme head on earth f the church of England; g. K 
bb r In him a right to the firſt fruits and tenths of benefices = 
To return to che domeſtic ol Henry VIII powered him to appoint biſhops; by. uge 4 elire, or . 
Though, in the beginning of his reign, he had been ſo || ters Na ſubjected- mogaſteties o his government 
zealous for as to write a k againſt Luther, declared, Henry's nuptials wich . unlawful; 10 
which gained him the title A of the Faith, he eſtabliſhed the marri with Anne Boleyn. 
cbuld not brook the pope's gravity him, * Thoſe 3 refuſed to © acknowledge his ſupremag 
do che divorce. be bis py Catharine. A Henty praſecuted with/, unprecedented. ſeverity. 5; 
cobabinng with - — ighteen years, and py ke Thomas More, his late — 2 and Fiſher, biſky 
by, her, be — 85 be Ne with {cruples of- Rocheſter, Who had been his tutor, and was Juſt a 
Er conſcience ſor havin his: brother's. widow, . to the. dignity of a, un were, for this in 
Various, motives have + conduct contumacy; COR and beheaded. Paul lll 
My, diſguſt of Car who e Pope Clemens, VII. ,excommunicay 
ö .maid of honour | Henry, church of, England became fn 
cavght che roying eye of delivered _— di ſubjection to the ſee of Rom 
Henry olved . 75 to) the throne, 50 in every 5 fer except that e ae i 
cp, Evie the. dau 25. Boleyn, omann pontiff, Henry bigoted catholic. 
— — * Dh 2 rinci ies mnie : The king's paſſion was., Be time palled by ſatieh 
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* might be ſent for. When he arrived, 
| — but, as he ſtill ſeerned- to retain 
Gnfes, Cranmer deſired him to give ſome ſign of his 

in the faith of Chriſt. He ſqueezed the primate's 
and immediately expired. This happened on the 
hof January, 1547, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, 
the thirty- eighth of his reign. : 1 55 

he conduct of Henry was very different in different 
ods of his life. In his youth he was ſincere, ingenuous, 
ant and liberal. As he advanced in years he became 
Kcious, arbitrary, frowardy peeviſh, and ſo cruel that 
emed delighted with the blood of his ſubjects. Some 
»s have been tyrants from contradiction and revolt; 
from being miſled by favourites, and ſome from 
it of party; but Henry was cruel from a depraved 
ofition; cruel in government; cruel in religion, and 
in his family. His arrogance and preſumption ren- 
d him a dupe to the flattery of his own courtiers, and 
the artifices and intrigues of foreign princes. His 

on was rather handſome, but he grew extremely cor- 
et as he advanced in years. He had two daughters, 
y and Elizabeth, and one ſon. He had the firſt by 
tharine of Arragon, the ſecond by Anne Boleyn, and 
card by lady Jane Seymour. 
oe principal inſtruments of delivering the church of 
and from its dependence on the ſee of Rome were 
pmas Cromwell, and Thomas Cranmer. Wolſey, 
after he had been appointed prime miniſter, was ad- 
ed to the ſee of Lincoln, then to that of York ; and, 
e intereſt of Francis I. he was promoted to the rank 
cardinal. Henry afterwards appointed him lord high- 
ncellor, and obtained a commiſſion from the pope, 
iating him legate @ lalere. Wolſey reſigned the 

jopric of Lincoln, but he then poſſeſſed the biſhoprics 
Durham and Wincheſter, and enjoyed, at very low 
, che revenues of Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford, 
—_ T ournay, in Flanders. His income, indeed, is ſaid 
ave equalled the king's, and he lived in as magnifi- 
ta manner. The richneſs of his. furniture, plate, &c. 
fuch as muſt aſtoniſn even the preſent age. The 
of his palace were covered with cloth of gold, or 
u of ſilver; he had a cupboard of plate of maſſy 
d, 2 the reſt of his moveables were equally valuable. 
t being able, however, to obtain the pope's conſent to 


be immediately became odious to that prince; 

by the repeated ſolicitations of Anne Boleyn, who 
bi enemy, he ſeized his effects, and cauſed him to 
impeached of high-treaſon. Wolſey was fo affected 
is diſgrace, that he died of grief at Leiceſter-abbey, - 
dsch of November, 1530. A little before he ex- 
red, * Oh! had I but ferved my God as diligently 
l have ſerved my king, he would not have given 


e over in my hais. * in 

enry ſuppreſſed Alb monaſteries in England, 
punting+ to 6453 eagle colleges, 2374 chan- 
and free chapels, and f 10 hoſpitals ;- out of the 
ls of which he erected fix new biſhoprics ; Weſtmin- 
Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glou- 
r, of which the. laſt five are remaining. 


E D WN AR D VI. ; 
The fortieth King of England, from 1 547 to 155 * 


HENRY VIII. by his will, made about a month 
his death, left the crown to his ſon prince Edward, 
to the lady Mary, and next to the lady Elizabeth; 
Pugh both princeſſes had been declared illegitimate by 
ment. Edward VI. being py in the tenth year of 
age, at the time of his father's death, the goyernment 
the kingdom was committed to ſixteen exccutors, 
teen counſellors; who, in order to ſupport the 
03 IK the ſtate, elected 
upon Henry Seymour, earl of Hertford, ma- 
— uncle to the king, WO was ſoon aſter created duke 
omerſet. The young king alſo inveſted him with 
ea er. by virtue of letter patent. ing e 
cd the opinions of Luther himſelf, he 
AB geiples into the mind of the 
„ Edvard ſoon. after! diſcovered a: zealous 
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a protector, and conferred 


Scotland was alſo 
royal pupil, to 
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The duke was no ſooner poſſeſſed of tlie protector ial 
authority, than he applied himſelf, with great diligence, 
to complete the work of the reformation. He aboliſhed 
private maſſes ; removed all images out of churches ; 
ordered the old maſs to be laid afide, and a new one to be 
compiled; permitted prieſts to marry; and eſtabliſhed 
the whole form of church government almoſt upon the 
ſame footing that we now behold it. The common 
people were inflamed by. the monks, who, driven from 
the monaſteries, and obliged to work, reduced the price 
of labour by the great increaſe of hands. Provoked by 
theſe, and ſome other circumſtances, they took up arms 
in ſeveral parts of England; but, after having been de- 
feated in various encounters, they gladly ſubmitted on the 
terms of a general pardon. Theſe inſurrections firſt oc- 
caſioned the appointment of lord-heutenants. _ 

The inhabitants of Norfolk, to the amount of twenty 
thouſand, aſſembled, with one Ket, a tanner, for their 
leader, in order to reduce all mankind to a level. Ket 
erected his tribunal under an old oak, which he dignified _ 
with the name of the oak of reformation ; and; ſum- 
moning the rich to appear before him, he gave ſuch de- 
crees as might be expected from ſuch a reformer. He 
repulſed the marquis of Northampton, who ventured to 
attack him ; but, being afterwards defeated by the earl 
of Warwick, Ket was. hanged at Norwich-caſtle, and 
nine of his adherents ſuffered on the boughs of the oak 
of reformation. 2 8 Ra 
The Scots, having refuſed their queen, Mary Stuart, 
in marriage to the young king of England, to whom ſhe 
had been promiſed; the protector entered Scotland with 
an army of eighteen thouſand men, and attacked the 
enemy's forces, conſiſting of double that number, at 
Muſſelburgh, on the roth of September, 1547; killed 
ten thouſand, took fifteen hundred priſoners, and entirely 
defeated them. At the ſame time the earl of Lenox and 
lord Wharton invaded Scotland by. the Weſtern marches, 
took Annan, and ſpread deſolation over the neighbouring 
counties. e n 

Great diviſions were now. ariſen in the Engliſh coun- 
cils, occaſioned , by the factious temper of lord Thomas 
Seymour, the protector's brother, who having married 
Catharine Parr, Henry the Eighth's widow, had been 
created baron Dudley and lord high-admiral, and aſpired 
to the ſole direction of affairs. Dudley, earl of War- 
wick, artfully inflamed the jealouſy between the two 
brothers, which at length arrived to ſuch a height, that 
the admiral was accuſed of a conſpiracy againſt the govern- 
ment; and, though this charge was never ſufficiently 
proved, he was found guilty, and beheaded on the 20th 
of March, 1549. | ft, ENT 

Taking advantage of theſe diſturbances in the Englith 
cabinet, Henry II. king of France; reſolved to recover 
thoſe places which had been taken by Henry. VIII. He 
therefore ſuddenly attacked the Boulonois, and took the 
caſtles of Sallacque, Blackneſs;and Ambleteuſe. He allo laid 
ſiege to the town of Boulogne, but was not able to re, 
due ir. ; ; 

The earl of 


Warwick, lately created duke of North- | 


| umberland, was now reſolved to ruin the protector, whom 


he conſidered as an invincible obſtacle to the accompliſh- 
ment of his ambitious projects. He cauſed him to be 
deprived of his office, and afterwards ſubjected him to ſo 


many inſults, that Somerſet was 9 to contrive 
ary 


havi 


againſt the life of his adyerſary. Northumberland 
received ſome intelligence of his intention, com- 
mitted him to the tower, and he was afterwards tried and 
executed on Tower-hill, for conſpiring the death of a 
privy-counſellor. It was with extreme reluctance that 
che king ſigned the warrant for his uncle's execution; 
but the importunities of Northumberland at length pre- 
vailed on hit. 0 75 * i ien f 1 
That nobleman; ſoon aſter concluded a peace with 
Henry II. of France; by the articles of which Baulagne 
was to be reſtored to that monarch, * his paying to 
Edward ſorty thouſand crowns of gold. In this 3 
rehended: the Scots h ſent | 
Abe was ſpeedily. to he mar- 


their queen to France, 
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deutet] he therefore immediarely publiſhed king Ed- | no leſs than 277 ons ſulſered by fire ; excl 


to nr er WW os By 


e ft baer 4, England, from 1553 1s 1558. communion than the Roman cathoki ; and thei = 


Hal fled, reſorted to her if erowds; and, 7: on her 


* 


The king being much attached to the new doctrine, | umberland, deſerted by his followers, and deſp] 
Northumberland repreſented to him, that the Proteſtant | of ſucceſs, complied with that order with ſeeming 0 0 
religion would be in imminent danger, ſhould his _ tion, He was, however, brought to trial, condeny, 
who was a bigoted catholic, ſucceed to the throne; that | and executed on Tower-hill, Sentence was alfo ,, 
he could not poſſibly exclude that | without ex- | nounced againſt the lady Jane and lord Guildford, , 
cluding his filter Elizabeth at the time; that the | they were reſpited on account of their youth, neither, 
—— 2 excluded by the will of Henry VIII. | them having reached their ſeventeenth year. 
— ſſes were ſet aſide, the crown The queen had, about this time, propoſed an alli 
Vf — marchioneſs. of Dorſet; and that | with Spain, which was fo offenſive to the people, th 
the next heir to the marchioneſs of Dorſet was lady Jane conſpiracy was formed to riſe in arms, and declare ag 
Grey, a lady every way qualified for a throne, and | it. Sir Thomas Wyat propoſed to raiſe Kent ; ſir pa 
attached to the proteftant religion. This mede | Carew, . Devonſhire; and they engaged the duke, 

— ſo operated on the mind of young Edward, | Suffolk, by the hopes of recovering the crown for H 

chat he actually diſinherited his two fiſters, and appointed Jane, to attempt raiſing the midland counties. But ff 

lady Jane Grey his heir and ſucceſſor, by letters-patent. | confpirators were ſoon ſuppreſſed; Wyat and Sui 

Northumberland's motives for recommending this ar- loſt their heads; as did lady Jane Grey, and her hu, 

rangernent are very apparent. He had married his | lord Guildford Dudley, to whom the duke's guilt ll 

fourth fon, lord Guildford Dudley, to the lady Jane Grey; | imputed. On the day af lady Jane's execution, her H 

cherefore, had his fcheme: facceeded, his Landy weld band defired permiſſion to ſee her; which, however, oi 

have been placed on the throne. retuſed, well knowing that the parting would be took 30 

The king was now in a ing ſtate of health, der for her fortitude to withſtand. © Our ſeparatin 

. which declined daily ; EE added fhe, „will be but for a moment: we. ſhall f. 

an ignorant woman, who very confidently undertook his | © rejoin each other in a ſcene where death, diſappolf 

cure. The medicines ſhe adminiſtered increaſed all the | ment, and misfortunes can no longer diſturb our ia 
bad fymiptoms to a moſt violent degree, and he died at | © city.” Lord Dudley, fuffered firft, and while the wif 

Greenwich the õth of July, 1553, of a confumption, in | Jane was conducting to the place of execution, the of 

the ſixteenth year of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign. | of the tower met her, bearing along the headleſs body 

All our hiftorians dwell with pleaſure on the excellent | her huſband. She viewed the corpſe for ſome time, w 

qualities of . this young prince, hom the flattering pro- | out any emotion; and then, with a ſigh, deſared then 

miſes of hope, joined to many real virtues, had made an | proceed. On the ſcaffold ſhe made a ſpeech, whe 

2 of was affection to the public; and, making | ſhe declared that her offence was not the having laid 

wances for the delicacy of his frame, and for the | hand upon the crown, but the not Cgn any 
genius of the age in which he lived, he ſeems to have been | cient reſolution. She was then ea by her- 

2 that could be wiſhed or expected in a youth of fixteen. | and, with a ſteady ſerene countenance, ſubmitted wi 
He confirmed the grant made by his fk to the city of | executioner.. . 
London of Che ar and' St. olomew's 2 As Mary was a bigotted Roman catholic, ſhe n 
and founded thoſe of Bridewell and St. Thomas, toge- | the deprived popiſh prelates to their reſpective fres, i 
ther with a mamber of chariry-ſchools in different ſeveral proteſtant biſhops into priſon ; . | 
parts of the ki om. ral liberty r 

l ti | . That aſſembly was convened on the 5th o October, ig in 
1 _ . when an act paiſed forbidding the exerciſe of any d 


of Edward VI. in favour of the reformation, vi 


NORTHUMBERLAND, j g it would be im- | pealed. Having [an pee herſelf by her 
poſtible to carry king Edward's will into execution, with- | with Philli yd, I king Spain, — ſolemo 
the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth in his | the 25th of July ps. — — 


plow be ſent them orders in the king's name (carefully | in which cardinal ole, (who was inclined to mod 
the circumſtance” of his death) to come to | tion) exhorted the two houſes to reconcile themſelve 
court; in conſequence of which Mary had arrived within | the kingdom to the Apoſtolic ſee. The two houſs 
a few'miles of London, when ſhe received intelligence, | tended to the cardinals harangue, and an act wal 
tom the earl of Arundel, both of her brother's death, and | mediately made to nn ftal 
Northumberland's defigns ; ſhe therefore immediately the catholic religion. 
- withdrew * Framlingham-caſtle, in the county of | - The old ſanguinary laws againft heretics were nov! 
Suffolk. vived, and executed by the queen and het miniſter i 
Parther diflmulation Northumberland ſaw would be | ſuch unrelenting ſeverity, that, in the ſpace of three ye 


war ill, and went to Sion-houſe where lady Jane other puniſhments by fine, im _— 
Grey reſided, accompanied « br body of the nobility ; | tion. Ang — by fire, ere five' b 
0 approaching her with 5 i iſhop of Canterbury; Ridley, pil 
, Informed her of her elevation to the throne. London; Latimer, biſhop of "Worceſter; Hoo 
intri- J'biſhop of Glouceſter ; and Ferrar, biſhop of St. Dan 
twenty-one. clergymen, eight lay- gentlemen, ” eighty4 
tradeſmen; one hundred huſbandi ſervants, 
in Oe; fifty- five women, 4 four children. | 
perſecutors began Rogers, prebendui 
St. Paul's. Having a wife, whom he. Endery l. 
and ten children, it was expected that his domeſtic i 
ation would have brought him to compliance; bu 
contined firm in his principles, and, ſuch was his fer 
| after condemnation, that the gaolers, it is ſaid, un 
| | dim om a found ep, whenthe bur of his — 
approached. at Smithfield, but H 
biſhop of Glouceſter, who was condemned wich 
| was burnt at bis own dioceſe, where he continued w. 
hort his till his tongue, — the v7 
Jof his agony, denied him utterance.” Ridley and 
| mer periſhed togecher in che ſume fire at Oxford, 3 
| porting each other's by their mutual' © 
ons. Latimer, when tied tothe ſtake, called 1 
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1333. ene 1 
time a inhabitants of Suffolk; hither — 


es thar the never meant to alcer the laws Edward 


= .- kindle ſuch a flame in England, as I truſt in 
1 8 0 never be extinguiſhed,” Sanders, a reſpect- 
er clergyman, was committed to the flames at Coven- 
be vas offered forgiveneſs, if he would recant ; but 
7 rejected the pardon and embraced the ſtake, ſaying, 
Welcome, croſs of Chriſt ! Welcome eyerlaſting life!“ 
-2nmer, terrified by the proſpect of thoſe tortures 
hich awaited him, ſigned a paper, containing his recan- 
on but he afterwards repented of the conceſſions he 
ST : dc; and being determined that the hand which had 
WT :caycd his heart, ſhould firſt pay the forfeit of its offences, 
- held it in the flames till it was entirely conſumed ; 
ling out ſeveral times, © This hand has offended !” 
To enumerate all the cruelties, practiced in England 
ring this reign, would be endleſs ; the principal inſtru- 
ec of which were Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Bonner, biſhop of London. 
= Mary, during her reign, (in order to oblige her huſ- 
a king Phillip) came to a rupture with France, and 
co his aſſiſtance in Flanders an acmy of 10, ooo men, 
ach contributed to the victory, obtained by the Spa- 
zards at St. Quinten. She allo ſupplied him, in the courſe 
the ſucceeding year, with a fleet of an hundred and 
ME: fil, which aſſiſted in defeating the French at the 
ale of Gravelines. The Engliſh, however, loſt Ca- 
SE: Guilnes, Ham, and every other place they poſſeſſed 
France. The people murmured againſt the queen and 
er council, for engaging the nation in a fruitleſs war, 
r the ſake of foreign intereſts. This event, together 
ith che conſciouſneſs of being hated by her ſubjects, and 
pied by her huſband, ſo much affected Mary, that 
WP: fell into a lingering diſeaſe, which terminated her 
Wort and inglorious reign, on the 17th of November, 
. in the forty-third year of her age. This princeſs 
Woleſſed few qualities either eſtimable or amiable ; and 
Wer perſon was as little engaging as her manner: _ bigotry, 
ruelty, obſtinacy, and violence, are almoſt the ſole in- 
&dients of her character; and to theſe vices may be af- 
bed all the ſhocking barbarities which diſgraced her reign. 


-E L;1 V-&a-2-B-T7 H. 
« forty-ſocond Sovereign of England, from 1.558 to 1603. 
THE attachment of Elizabeth to the reformed reli- 


„ che proteſtants in France, Scot- 
nd, and the low countries ; and was univerſally con- 


dhe enabled the proteſtants in Scotland, by aſſiſting 

L yith, money and traops, to obtain a complete vie- 
over the cathalics of that country; though this con- 
engaged her in a quarrel, attended with the worſt of 
Mequences to Mary queen of Scots, and even fixed a 
an upon the memory of Elizabeth. Mary was the 
Puphter of Jenes V. king of Scotland, and Mary 
mane, eldeſt daughter of Claude, duke of Guiſe. 
be had ed Francis II. ki 2 
0 11 gl E the title of 
Me of. chat kingdom, pretending that Elizabeth Was 
mate, and nat entitled to the throne. She founded 
LE ns on being daughter. to 
Wes TV, and eldeſt da of Henry VII. 
a the death of Elizabech, aſcended che throne of 


| Eng 


of | .-: 
France, and 
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Scotland, her hereditary kingdom. That country was 
then divided into two factions; the ane. compoſed af 
proteſtants, and the other of Roman cathalics; the 
queen at firſt joined the former, as being the ſtrongeſt; 
but, having been bred a papiſt, and being under the in- 
fluence of her uncles, the princes of Guiſe, ſhe at length 
declared in favour of the latter. od ATE EY 
Having continued a widow about four years, ſhe again 
entered into the matrimonial ſtate, by being eſpouſed to 
Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, her own couſin german, 


whom ſhe honoured with the title of king. He was at 
that time conſidered as the handſomeſt man in Britain _ 


They lived together in perfect harmony for ſome time, 
but Henry, who was of a profligate character, ſoon began 
to treat her with neglect; and the queen, in her turn, 
became as indifferent as her huſband. Henry grew jealous 
on account of her intimacy with one David Rizzio, an 
Italian muſician, who had ſo effectually inſinuated him- 
ſelf into the queen's favour, that ſhe firſt appointed him 
her private ſecretary, and afterwards her prime-miniſter; 
and permitted from him the greateſt familarities. Deter- 
mined to be the deſtruction of this minion, Henry formed 
a conſpiracy for that purpoſe, with the earl of Morton and 
others ; and, entering the queen's apartment while ſhe 
was at ſupper, the aſſaſſins ſeized Rizzio, who ſat at table, 
and put him inſtantly to death, notwithſtanding the moſt 
carneſt entreaties of her majeſty to the contrary. The 
queen was confined ſome months in her palace; bur 
having by careſſes obtained the confidence of her huſ- 
band, ſhe privately made her eſcape with him: and hav- 
ing thus recoyered her liberty, ſhe ſuddenly deſerted him, 
and ever after treated him with the moſt ſupreme 
contempt. : 95 | 

The earl of Bothwell, a man of the moſt abandoned 
principles, ſoon acquired over queen Mary, . the ſame un- 
lmited influence which Rizzio had offefled. She ſeemed, 
however, reconciled to her hu converſed with him 
corgially, and attended him during an illneſs ; but on the 
10th of February, 1567, king Henry was killed, and 
Bothwell was ſuppaſed to have been acceſſary to the mur- 
der, not without the conſent and conniyance of the queen, 
This ſuppoſition was fijrther confirmed by her marrying 
Bothwell about three months after. 4 

The Scotch nobility were ſo enraged at theſe ſhameful 
proceedings, chat they raiſed an army in order to annul 
this marriage. They ſeized the queen, and committed 
her cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Lochlevin, from whence 
the eſcaped the ad of May, 1568. Bothwell alſo made 


bis N pirate in the Orkneys, and aſterwards 
fled to Denmark, where he was throw into a priſon, loſt 


his ſenſes, and died miſerably. The queen repaired to 
Hamilton, where ſbe was joined by ſeveral of the nobi- 
liey, and aſſiſted with 660 men; hut the ear} of Murray, 
her natural brother, returning about this time from 
France, aſſumed the ſupreme - authority, in the name of 
prince James, queen Mary's ſon, hy Henry; Stuart; and, 

marching out againſt the queen's army, defeated. it, and 
obliged that princeſs to make à precipitate. flight into 
.ngland. - The reception ſhe met with 333 

however, was very unfaygurable ;, queen Elizabeth im- 
mediately committed her to priſon, where ſhe continued 
upwards of cight$en years, The queen of England was 
induced to exerciſe this rigour againſt Mary, from her 


be vain. The death of Francis happening | about s 
time, ſhe of courſe became a widow, and returned to 
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ngainſt him, in 1599, at che head of a large army; but 
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the ſorrow and affliction; TFN though | 
ſhe had ſigned the warrant, ſhe had no intention of carry 


ing it into execution, and even ordered her miniſters. and 
counſellors to be proſecuted in the ſtar- chamber. 

Two inſurrections had been raiſed on Mary's account, 
but neither of them was. of much conſequence. One of 
them was excited by the earl of Northumberland, which | 


5 

. a ar fate, for having formed a ſcheme to 
— * that princeſs from confinernent; and aſterwards to 
marry her. 

Elizabeth had no wars to ſupport, but thoſe which ſhe 
en in as an aſſiſtant to her alhes ; nor were any of 
thoſe of ſufficient conſequence to be mentioned, except 
that which ſhe engaged in againſt Spain. Philip II. of 
that kingdom, irntared againſt Elizabeth for aſſiſting his 
revolted ſubjects in the Low-C ountries, invaded England 
in 1588, with a powerful armament, on which he be- 
ſtowed the title of the Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of 
130 large ſhips; having on board 19,295 ſoldiers, 8456 
mariners, 2088 palley-ſlaves, and 2630 large pieces of 
braſs ordnance ; befides upwards of twenty ſmaller veſſels. 
The duke de Medina Sidonia commanded the fleet ; and 
the duke of Parmi was to join it with an army of 34,000 | 
men from the Low Countries. The ports of Flanders, 
however, were ſo effectually blocked up by forty men of 
war, Dutch and Engliſh, that the enemy four it im- 
poſſible to execute their 6. Elizabeth aſſembled 
all her ſhips of war, with others furniſhed by the mer- 
chants; intruſting the command of them to lord Howard, 
of Effingham, the lord high admiral. She alſo ſtationed 
three large armies in different parts of the kingdom; and 
appeared on horſeback in the camp at Tilbury, where 
the main army was poſted, to animate and ern 
them by her preſence. : 
The 8 Armada was overtaken by a oem, before 
it reached the coaſt of England: it was aſterwards attacked 
by the Engliſh fleet, which took or ſunk fourteen of their 
veſſels, among which were the Biſcay, and the Galleon of 
Andaluſia, : both very large ſhips, and freighted with 
þm nom ye ſums of money. - The Spaniſh admiral, del 

— — himſeif, took a northern courſe to 

when he was encountered by another 

Garg which diſperſed and deſtroyed the greateſt part of 

has fleet: only 5 3 ſhips remained of the boaſted Armada, 
which at firſt conſiſted of 1 

*A rebellion oa ths enkel Tyrone 
3 Iriſh chieftairis. | The earl of Eſſex was ſent 


that nobleman, not having anſwered the expectations of 
the court, was fucceeded by lord Mountjoy, who de- 
- Teated' Tyrone in ſeveral engagements, and 2 17 5 
him to have recourſe to the queen's mercy. ' / 
© Though Elizabeth had formed a reſolution . ſub⸗ 
mitting to the yoke of matrinony, and, all. che 
young ptinces of Europe had ſollicited her hand, yet ſhe 
ve none of her ſuitors an abſolute denial; ſtill keeping 
1 in enpectation The Engliſh noblemen 
. weealſo thus 2 to be conſtantiy about her perſon, 
and to attend her as much from 4 of gallantry, as 
from a ſenſt oſ duty. Phe firſt favourite, which ſhe par- 
ticularly diſtin iſhed,: was Robert Dudley, ſon to the 
duke of Nerthumberlamd whe was beheaded in queen 
Mary's teign. She created him earl Leiceſter, and 
WA with honours and and, though 
he appears to have been deſtitute of talents, he continued, 
till his death, to enjoy the queen's friendſhip and affection. 
-Roberr Devereux, earl of Kſſex, was her Goon favourite. 
"He wis a 8 of liberal ſentimients, and of 
e & abilities, but raſh, 8 
. an with the 4 once 
re by his it _ — 
ſhe gave him a box on the Gar; Eſſex, fired with reſent. 
Thent, clapped his hand on his ſword, fearing he would 
not finn to ſuch treatment, were it em Henry VIII. 
. — IE 8 
over to earl ne j but 
cir tt Ct he res oe 


of 


fel to the block. The duke of Nor- 
imu 


1 diſcovered Virginia; beſtowing on It that name in ho 0 


| pe aſcended the throne of England, he affumed the til 


| a voyage to the coaſt of Guiana in gueſt" of a gol 


| beiaviour; that | A 


Oh, © Hs he or he 
duty and allegiance, he endeavoured to raiſe an inſum 
tion. Failing, however, in his attempt, he was ſein 
tried, condemned, and executed the 25th of Februg 
1601. The queen, for ſome time, refuſed to ſign g 
warrant-for his death, but, at length, ſuppoſing his q 
ſtinacy to be ſo great, that he ſcorned to apply to hero 
a pardon, ſhe was prevailed on to conſent to his exec 
About two years after the death of Eſſex, Elizby 
diſcovered that he had ſolicited a pardon ; but that oil 
counteſs of Nottingham, who had been employed by H 
for that purpoſe, and alſo to preſent a ring from Eſſ oi 
ueen, (which ſhe had given him as a pledge of þ 
dn and forgiveneſs) had deſignedly neglected tot 
cute that commiſſion. Her diſtreſs was now more H 
ſufficient to deſtroy the remains of her conſtitutipn, wil 
her end viſibly approached. She even rejected all con 
lation, and, after languiſhing thus for ten days, her vol 
left her, ſhe fell into a Ege Number, and expin 4 
without a ſingle groan, on the 24th of March, 1603, 1 
the ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty- iſe 0! uh 
reign. 
The character of Elzabech i is beſt delincdted by 0 1 
conduct. To all the perfonal jealouſy, the co quei 
and little vanities of a woman, f united the firm ſpnlli 
and ſound underſtanding of a man. A greater ſhare oi 
feminine ſoftneſs might have made her more agreeable i 
a wife or a miſtreſs, though not a better ſovereign. Th 
maxims of her 822 were in general wiſe a 
prudent; and ſhe was bal in the choĩce of her mini 
ters. Her perſon was tall, upright, and maſculine; i 
complexion fair, and her hair yellow. | 
Sir Francis Drake ſet fail from Plymouth in 1778 
failed round the world, and returned in 1580 : he wil 
the firſt circumnavigator. In 1 584, fir Walter Raa 


of the virgin queen. 


The UNION of the CROWNS. 9 6. ENGLAND A 
FO LIND 


J AMES I. 


7 be hema King of, England, ani fit of Car. Irc 
um 1603 10 1625. 


| JAMES the Sixth of Scotland; and the Firſt of Ex 
land, came to the throne with the univerfal approbatbi 
bf all orders ot the ſtate : as in i on were umu 

every claim that either deſcent,” bequeſt, or parliament 
ſanction could confer. - He was the ſon of the unfortuni 
Mary, 1 Scots, and n ol 97 
grandſon da Henry 
was baptized a — runny but afterwards educai 
in the proteſtant religion, by Buchanan, the celebrattl 
| kiſtotian, His mother in 1567, Jam 
was immediately crowned King of Scotland, and regent 
were ſucceſſively appbinted during his minority, Wie 


— — Gteat- Britain, to put an end to the diſpon 
and inctions between the Engliſh and Scots. 
One of the firſt remarkable events of his reign w 
a 3 to ſubvert his government, and place ua 
e lady Arabella Stuart, couſin-gerinan to Wt 
ring and ſome A the conſpirators were executed W 
this offence. Sir Walter Raleigh, a man of diſtinguiſoa 
abilities and character, das convicted, upon very ſlend# 
evidence, of being privy to this plot; and; after-remuls 
ing eelvp years 4h the tower and even pin 
was, upon this old and fu unjuſt ſentence, beheaded 
the: ach of October, 1618. "The is one of the black ke 
ſtains upon this monarch's — 4695-2117 36 . 
very dangerous confpiracy 
cunareh thy diſcovered. Some? Rowan catholics, amo 
, Piercy, and D277 ot | 
y James 
| — 2 a ſcheme for blow in 
houſe waer, on the thi 
when the king ſhould be — b his f 


ko cher 
9 This lot, however; eee 
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himſelf from parliament. Several perſons were 
{= for this offence ; and, among the reſt, Guy 
M8 had engaged to ſet fire to the train. Cateſby 
ces, who had. a : | 
eercy, ſtanding on their defence; were killed. 
nes was naturally of a pacific diſpoſition, and ſtu- 
y avoided every thing that might tend to involve 
in a quarrel with any of his neighbours. . He 
Jed, however, ſome aſſiſtance to the Dutch, and to 
erick, elector palatine and king of Bohemia, when 
:ed by the emperor Ferdinand and the king of 
e had even a rupture with Spain a little before 
ath, but it was not attended with any important 
eqQUENCES. 338 a : 
wvinity was James's favourite ſtudy ; he was, indeed, 
uch attached to that ſubject, that he preferred it to 
cares of government. He called a conference of 
es at Hampton-court, in order to terminate the 
tes between the epiſcopalians and the diſſenters, and 
WET rote ſeveral pieces to promote the ſame end. 
mes created many enemies among his ſubjects by his 
ecedented attachment to favourites. In the firſt rank 
Wc ſtood Robert Car, a youth of a good family in 
and, who, after having paſſed ſome time in his tra- 
arrived in London at about twenty years of age. 
his natural accompliſhments conſiſted in a pleaſing 
ntenance; all his acquired abilities, in an eaſy and grace- 
lemeanor. This youth was ſoon conſidered as the 
riſing man at court ; he was knighted, raiſed to the 
of viſcount Rocheſter, honoured with the order of 
r, made a privy councellor, and afterwards cre- 
| earl of Somerſet. He was at length convicted of 
g concerned in the murder of fir Thomas Overbury, 
ſentenced to be beheaded, but obtained a pardon. 
ge Villiers was even more diſtinguiſhed as one of 
ess favourites. He was a younger brother of a good 
i, and aged about twenty-one years, whom the enemies 
Somerſet had taken care to throw in the king's way, 
convinced that his beauty and faſhionable manners 
ad do the reſt. He was placed at a comedy full in 


a ? 


e. In the courſe of a few years he created him viſ- 
nt Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, 
ght of the garter, maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice in 


ch-office, ſteward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Wind- 
and lord high-admiral of England. 

nes being ſeized with a tertian ague, his courtiers 
red him, from the proverb, that it was health for a 
g; he obſerved, however, that the proverb was meant 
a young king. He ſent for the prince, whom he ex- 
ed to perſevere in the proteſtant religion, and expired 
the 27th of March, 1625, aged fifty-nine years, after 
gn over England of twenty-two. | | 
Elis perſon was of the middle ſize, inclining to cor- 
ency; his addreſs aukward, and his ap ce 
enly. He had. ſome. yirtues,, but they bordered 
ſly on the neighbouring vices. His generoſity ſa- 
red of profuſion, his learning of pedantry, and his 
nc diſpoſition of puſillanimity. By his wife, Anne, 
Achter of Frederick II. king of Denmark, he had 
en children; Henry-Frederic, who died in 1612; 
bert, who died young ; Charles, who ſucceeded him ; 
zabeth, married in 1613 to Frederick V. elector 
ne; Margaret, Mary, and Sophia, who died infants. 
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e forty-fourth King of England, and ſecond of Great- 
Britain, jrom-1625 10 1649. 9 


JAMES I. was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſurviving fon, 


n 


2 2 


n 


fo - ew princes ever aſcended a throne with more ap- 
* tent advan and none ever encountered more real 

* ang is father having left him engaged in a war 
pan, he ſent, a few months after his acceſſion, a 


* Billeons ; but it ſpeedily returned, without being 
io effect its purpoſe. * N 


* 


ns 1 
er v4 
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king's view, and immediately attracted his particular 


vaden of the Cin ue - Ports, maſter of the king's- 


ares I. who was then in the twenty fiſh year of his | 


eto the coalt of that kingdom, in order to intercept | 
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him, as he had been with James, Charles declared war 
againſt France, and fent out a fleet, under the command 
of Buckingham, to the relief of the Tr who were 
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ut up in Rochelle, and were cloſely beſieged by the 


that to the coaſts of Spain. The earl of Denbigh, brother- 
in-law to the duke, made a ſimilar attempt in the ſuc- 
ceeding year, and was equally unſucceſsful. Bucking- 


was ſtabbed at Portſmouth, on the 23d of Auguſt, 
1628, by one Felton, who had ſerved under the duke 
as heutenant, but had reſigned on being refuſed his 


rank on the death of his captain, who had been killed 


at the Iſle of Rhe. The fleet, however, was con- 
ducted to Rochelle, by the earl of Lindſey, who ſuc- 
ceeded Buckingham in the command ; but he was pre- 
vented, by a barricade, from entering the harbour, 
and the town was obliged to ſurrender in his preſence. 
Charles concluded a peace with the two crowns; 
againſt which he had hitherto waged war; which had 
been entered upon without neceſſity, and conducted 
without glory. it 
A violent conteſt now aroſe between the king and par- 
hament : the riſing ſpirit of the age prompted the parlia- 
ment to abridge the exorbitant prerogative of the crown ; 
and the ſevere and inflexible temper of his majeſty, 
induced him not only to ſupport that prerogative, but even 
to extend it. 
torted, from the king, the petition of right; and, though 
Charles was compelled to agree to that meaſure, he was 
ſo diſguſted with the neceſſity impoſed on him, that a 
declaration was diſperſed, implying that, during this 
reign, no more parliaments would be ſummoned. 
In order to perfect a ſcheme which his father had 
formed, of eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy in Scotland, and 
| aboliſhing preſbyterianiſm, Charles publiſhed an order for 
reading the liturgy in the * 13 church of Edinburgh, 
which occaſioned clamours 
ople. The ſeditious diſpoſition of that kingdom, which 
ad hitherto been kept within bounds, became now too 
furious for reſtraint, the inſurrection became general all 
over the country, and the Scots flew to arms with great 
animoſity. The general aſſembly met ſoon after at Glaſ- 
gow, and formally aboliſhed epiſcopacy. To ſuppreſs theſe 
diſorders, Charles marched towards Scotland, in 1639, 
with an army of 20,000 foot, and 3000 horſe, attended 
by a fleet with 5000 land forces on board ; but; though 


to a peace as diſhonourable to himſelf, as it was advan- 


with another army, to prevent the abolition of epiſco- 
cy; but the Scots were in arms before him, and enter- 


to conſent to a peace. | | | 

A parliament being aſſembled in 1640, the members, 
known the Scotch army to be then at Newcaſtle, com- 
pelled the king to declare them perpetual ; or, at leaſt, 


that they ſhould not he diſmiſſed without their own, con- 


ceeded to redteſs every real or pretended. grievance, of 
which the nation at that time complained. They abo- 
liſhed the arbitrary courts of high commiſſion and ſtar- 


| without the CON | | of parliament; compelled the 
ö lord-keeper Finch, and ſecretary Windebank to dep art 


ks A 


of Strafford, who were both executed; expelled: the 


* 1 


began openly to prepare for war. The king; on 

his part, ſeeing no poſſibility. of accommodation, deter- 

- mined alſo to have recourſe to arms. 5 

_ Hoſtile meaſures were immediately adopted bot 
N CC 


French army: but this expedition was as unfortunate as . 


* 


The parliament obtained, or rather ex- 


4% 7 

- 

— 
, 
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was preparing for another expedition, when he 


imprecations among the 


his force was at leaſt equal to that of the enemy, he agreed _ - 
tageous to the Scots. In 1640, he invaded that kingdom 


ing England with ſuperior force, obliged him once more 


ſent. Having carried this important point, they pro- 


chamber; deprive the king of the power of lexying taxes, © 


the kingdom; attainted archbiſhop Laud, and the earl 


— 


* 


biſhops from their ſeats in the upper-houſe ; demand 
the fole direction of the militia for a limited time; and. 
finding eee bis King by agree to this... 
requeſt, | 


; \ « * : 4 1 . x : 
| ſides. Several battles were fought wich various 0 
ne | IT 26. : | . * 
between the king's | and thoſe of the parliamenc, . 
= o * = «-46* xd 5 ad „ , . * | 
from 1642 to 1645. The was vidtorious at ra. 
: : b N 8 0 5 * 3 1 
dock-down,. Stratton, Roundway-down, *Cropredy. = 
, %*; | | . 2 
bridge, and Atherton- Moor. The -parliament-had' che | 
% 4 2 1 . 2 we... my 7. %. 
advantage at Wakefield, Gainſborau8hz Horneaſtle,” 
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--  theczownin favour of his ſon, prince Charles. 
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Torrington, and the fecond battle of Newbury. At the 
battles of Edgehill, Landſdown, and the firſt at New- 
bury, victory declared cn neither ſide. Indeed no deci- 
cive action happened till the ad of July, 1644; when 
the army, commanded by prince Rupert, the king's 
nephew, was routed at Marſton- Moor, by the earl of 
Mancheſter, who had been lately joined by a body of 
twenty thouſand Scots. Charles himſelf was defeated at 
Naſeby, by lord Fairfax: at length, finding himſelf deſ- 
titute of reſources, he went over to the Scotch army at 
Newark, the 5th of May, 1646 ; where he was cere- 
moniouſly received, but a guard was immediately placed 
over him, under colour of protection, and he was in re- 
ality a priſoner. He continued with the Scots till the 
23d of January, 1647, when he was delivered up to the 
commiſſioners of the parliament, who conducted him to 
Holmby-Caſtle, where he was cloſely confined. 

He was afterwards taken from thence by one Joyce, a 
cornet of horſe, by order of Cromwell, and conducted 
to the army; at which the parliament were offended, 
they being now on very indifferent terms with the army, 
which now began to arrogate to itſelf the whole ſove- 
reign power, | 

Soon after this he was conveyed to Hampton-Court, 
from whence he made his eſcape, and put himſelf under 
the protection of Hammond, governor of the Iſle of 
Wight; but, when he arrived in that iſland, he was, 
with ſtrong expreſſions of duty and reſpect, conducted 
to Cariſbrook-caſtle, where he was in reality a priſoner. 

The parliament was compoſed of moderate royaliſts, 
preſbyterians, and independents. The moderate royaliſts 
were for reducing the prerogative, but for reſtoring mo- 
narchy and epiſcopacy ;- the preſbyterians were for pre- 
ſerving monarchy, but aboliſhing epiſcopacy ; and the 
independents were for aboliſhing both, and eſtabliſhing a 
republic. The independents, however, prevailed ; chiefly 
by the affiſtance of the officers of the army; particularly 
of Cromwell, who was one of the party, or rather pre- 
tended ſo to be, in order to accompliſh his ambitious 

rojects. Cromwell, indeed, took the liberty of expel- 
* all the moderate royaliſts and preſbyterians; model- 
ing, by that means, a parliament upon his own principles; 
in conſequence of which he formed the bold and criminal 
reſolution of bringing his ſovereign to trial. KI 
The houſe of commons, which now conſiſted of only 
ſixty members, who were all independents, eſtabliſhed a 
pretended high court of juſtice, in order to try the king; 
contrary to the opinion of the lords, who reprobated 
their proceedings. They nominated as judges, general 
Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, fir Hardreſs 
Waller, colonel Harriſon, Philip Skippon, and others; 
amounting in the whole to 133 perſons, though only 
ſeventy attended. Bradſhaw was choſen preſident, and 
Coke ſolicitor for the people of England. The court 
fat in Weſtminſter-hall. | on 
The charge againſt him was, that he, Charles Stuart, 
being admitted king of England, and intruſted with a 
limited power, yet nevertheleſs, out of a wicked defign 
to erect an unlimited and tyrannical government, had 
traiterouſly and maliciouſly levied war againſt the preſent 
parliament, and the people whom they repreſented ; and 
was therefore impeached as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, 
and a public and implacable enemy to the common- 
wealth. The charge being finiſhed, Bradſhaw addreſſed 


* 


himſelf tb the king, informing him that the court ex- 


pected his anſwer. 
- The king; with great temper, denied the authority of 
the court. He perceived, he ſaid, no upper-houſe, 
which was neceſſary to form a juſt tribunal : that he was 
hiniſelf the King and fountain of law, and conſequently 
could not be tried by laws to which he had never given 
his aſſent; that, having been entruſted with the liberties 
of the people, he would not now betray them by recog- 
nizing a power founded on uſurpation. The court, how- 
ever, over- ruled his objections, and, after having obliged 
him t A four times before them, at each of which 
hee refuſed to plead, ſentence was paſſed upon him the 
27th'of January, 1649. At this time he requeſted to 
be admitted to 2 conference with the two houſes; and it 
was generally ſuppoſed that he intended to have 
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block, the axe, and two executioners in maſques; 
| ſurveyed all theſe ſolemn preparations with calm coi 


— — _ 


—— 


almoſt ſubdued 


The French ambaſſador, by orders from his c 
interpoſed in the King's behalf; the Dutch emp 


their good offices; the Scots exclaimed and pro 
againſt the intended violence; and the queen ang þ 


prince of Wales wrote pathetic letters to the parliany 
but all their endeavours proved ineffectual, the king y 
beheaded the goth of January, on a ſcaffold raiſy; 


the ſtreet, near the windows of the banqueting h 


Whitehall. He was led to the ſcaffold, which was g 
vered with black, and on which were to be ſee if 


ſure ; he met his fate with great conſtancy and reſolu 
and without diſcovering the leaſt ſymptom either of þ 
_ or fear. His body was embalmed, and, ui 
aving been publickly expoſed for ſome days, in on: 
the apartments at Whitchall, it was carried to Wu 
and interred in St. George's-Chapel. un 
Charles I. was of a middle ftature, ſtrong, and yall 
proportioned. His features were regular, and his ah 
pleaſing, but melancholy. His judgement was ſow 


his taſte elegant, his general temper moderate, and h« oil 


a ſincere admirer, and a liberal encourager of the wi 


arts; but he had the misfortune to be educated in a 


notions of royal prerogative, which he thought ith 
duty to ſupport at all events. 

By his queen, Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV, 
France, he had four ſons and 


Mary, who eſpouſed William of Naſſau, prine lf 


Orange; Elizabeth; Anne; Catharine, and Heng 1 


Maria. | 
In 1635 one William Parr was preſented to the ln 
who enjoyed a perfect ſtate of health, though 152% 


of age. | 


INTER-REGNUM. 


The COMMON-WEALTH of ENGLAND 
From 1649 to 1653. © 


NO ſooner was the monarchy aboliſhed, than Cu 
well began ſeriouſly to aſpire after what Charles hall 
his head for being ſuſpected to aim at, abſolute 


reignty ; but many bars were yet in his way, and nl 


blood was to be ſpilt before he could reach that enom 
height. 


to acknowledge Charles Stuart, eldeſt ſon of the 


king, as ſovereign of England. An act was alſo pl 
aboliſhing the kingly power, as uſeleſs, burthenſome,! 


dangerous. 


| The houſe of commons (a term hereafter applied : 
very inconſiderable part of that aſſembly) aboliſted wn 


houſe of lords, declaring that the ſtate ſhould, foro 


future, be governed by the repreſentatives of the pe | 


fitting in parliament under the form of a Comm 


Wealth. A ſeal was provided, which they called! | 


great ſeal of England, on which was the following! 


ſcription : In the firſt Year of Freedom, by God's H 
They appointed a council of ſtate, 


reflored 1648. 
ſiſting of thirty-eight perſons, who were to recei 
addreſſes, iſſue orders to admirals and generals, cx 

the laws, and digeſt all parliamentary buſineſs. 
The Scots and Iriſh, diſapproving of this new goss 
ment, recognized Charles II. as their king, and reſo 
to ſupport his cauſe by force of arms. The ® 
headed by the marquis of Ormond, reduced e 
places belonging to the parliament, and threaten 
beſiege Dublin; but Jones, the governor of that © 
totally defeated him. Oliver Cromwell, lately cn 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, arrived ſoon after at Du 
with an army of twelve thouſand men. He attack® 
royaliſts with irreſiſtible fury; routed them in ſevemi 
gagements ; took Tredah, Wexford, Kilkenn) Þ 
other places, where he put the garriſons to the fi 
ang proceeded with ſuch rapidity in his conqueſts, of 
the whole iſland in the ſpace of ® 

nine months. 1 1 | N 1 
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five daughters; Cha 1 
James, who died young; Charles, who ſucceeded H 
James, duke of York; Henry, duke of Glouc 


After the tragical death of Charles, a poi 
mation was iſſued, declaring it high treaſon for any : 


GORE AF. 


ime, the Scots recalled Charles II. who, 

In > uu death had reſided principally in France 
Een and placed him immediately at the head of 
O x amy. Cromwell, who had now returned from 
— and aſſumed the command of the parliamentary 
relan in the room of general Fairfax, marched rapidly 
0 Scotland with 16,000 men, attacked the royaliſts at 
Wont routed them, and took poſſeſſion of Leith and 


dinburgh. 

Charles, however, 
e iſt of January, 16513 | 
Torwood, near Stirling, with an army 


was ſolemnly crowned, at Scone, 
ſoon after which he encamped 
of 14,000 
en. | g 
red to bring him to battle; but, not being able to 
| — from his —— he paſſed the Forth, and 
r off the king's communication with the northern coun- 
Charles, ſeeing nothing to impede his paſſage into 
ngland, marched into that country, and advanced as 
2s Worceſter, where he was honourably received. 
romwell followed him, and, being reinforced by the 
iltia of the counties through which he paſſed, he attacked 
ſorceſter with an army of 40,000 men, and made him- 
If maſter of that city. Almoſt the whole of the Scotch 
my were either killed or taken priſoners, and the king 
reſerved himſelf by flight. 
Diſguiſed in the habit of a peaſant, he travelled through 
any parts of the kingdom, frequently in imminent dan- 
r of being ſeized by his enemies, eſpecially as a reward 
as offered for producing him. He concealed himſelf a 
hole day, in a tufted oak, at Boſcobel, in Shropſhire, 
ence called the Royal Oak; where ſome perſons on 
rſeback paſſed under him, who expreſſed their carneſt 
ves that he might fall into their hands. At length, 
Wir a concealment of forty- one days, he embarked in a 
Wl veſſel at Shoreham in Suſſex, and landed at Feſ- 
Winp, in Normandy, the 22d of October. No leſs than 
rty perſons had, at different times, been privy to his 


CS. 


ape. 
The Common-wealth of England was engaged in a war 
th Holland; and · ſeveral furious battles were fought, 
h various ſucceſs, between the fleets of the two nations, 
1652, and 1653. One battle, in N con- 
ued three whole days. Blake, Monk, and Ayſcue, 
re the chief commanders on the fide of England; 
omp and De Ruyter on that of Holland. 

The commons, attempting to diſband ſome of the 
ces, Cromwell, who was at the head of the army, and 


idenly diſſolved the parliament. To gratify the nation, 
rer, wich the appearance of a parliament, he ap- 
inted 139 perſons, who were the loweſt, meaneſt, and 
moſt ignorant among the citizens, and the ve?y dregs 
the fanatics. He well knew that during the admini- 
tion of ſuch a groupe of characters, he alone muſt 
ern; or that they muſt ſoon throw up the reins of 
ernment, which they were unable to manage. One 
em, in particular, who was called Praiſe God Bare- 
nes, a canting leather-ſeller, gave his name to this odd 


Cromwell had predicted, they reſigned their power 
| 5 his hands, and he cauſed himſelf to be imm iately 

claimed protector of the kingdoms of England, Scot- 
ch and Ireland, the 16th of December, 1653. 


LIVER CROMWE LL, ProTecToR, 
From 1653 to 1658. | 


OLIVER CROMWELL was the ſon of Mr. Robert 
well, a gentleman of a good family in the county 
untingdon ; though he himſelf, being the ſon of a 
133 inherited but a ſmall paternal eſtate. The 
15 N education was liberal; but his genius being 
he made ſmall proficiency in his ſtudies at the uni- 
5 4 He _ 5 himſelf into a diſſolute courſe of 
j zund contumed the more early years of his youth in 
t ws drinking, and debliuchiry, But he was ſud- 
y 2 with a religious qualm, affected a grave and 
ted behaviour, and was ſoon diſtinguiſhed amon 


Cromwell marched immediately againſt him, and | 


ew that his authority depended wholly upon them, 


embly, hence denominated Barebone's Parliament. 


the elegant and Lies yi purſuits of litera- | 


, 


| exerciſes: His ſpiritual reputation was ſo high, that, 
notwithſtanding the low ſtate of his temporal affairs, he 
found means to be choſen a member of the long-parlia- 
ment. His zeal frequently prompted him to riſe in the 
houſe, but he was not heard with attention ; his perſon 
being ungraceful, his voice harth, his elocution embar- 
raſſed, and his ſpeeches tedious. He ſtrenuouſly pro- 
moted every thing that could widen the breach between 
the king and the people. When the civil wars began, he 
raiſed a troop of horſe, and afterwards augmented it to a 
regiment. He firſt introduced that diſcipline, and in- 
ſpired that ſpirit, which rendered the parliamentary armies 
in the end victorious; and he had a principal and diſtin- 
guiſhed ſhare, in all the great battles which were fought 
in the courſe of the 4 pretty Poſſeſſed of courage, 
prudence, and conſummate hypocriſy, he roſe, by his 
merit and cunning, to be the firſt in the army, and after- 
wards the firſt in the ſtate. 

The people were leſs enraged at Cromwell's uſurpa- 
tion, than might reaſonably have been expected. Their 
hatred againſt the long-parliament was ſo great, that they 
were willing to ſubmit to any other kind of government. 
Cromwell began to rule with as much equity and lenity, 
as could be expected from one in ſuch deſperate circum- 
ſtances ; but, for his own ſafety, and to preſerve the pub- 
lic tranquility, he was under the neceſſity of making 
ſome examples. Gerard and Vowel, who had conſpired 
againſt him, were put to death; and ſome other royaliſts 
were condemned for having formed a deſign of overturn- 
ing his authority. 

Cromwell concluded a peace with the Dutch, which 
was ſigned at London the 15th of April, 1654 ; but not 
till he had compelled that people to engage to baniſh all 
the enemies of the Engliſh Common-wealth; to puniſh 
thoſe who had been concerned in the maſſacre at Am- 
boyna ; to yield the honour of the flag to England; to 
pay 85,000 pounds as an indemnification for the loſſes 
which the Engliſh Eaſt-India-company had ſuſtained ; 
and to deliver to that company the iſland of Polarone, in 
the Eaſt-Indies. He alſo concluded a peace with France, 
the 23d of October, 1655. 

He behaved, however, in a leſs friendly manner to 
Spain. Deſirous, if poſſible, to make important con- 
queſt, which might tranſmit his name with honour to 
poſterity, he fitted out an armament in 1654, and ſent it 
to make a deſcent upon the-ifland of Hiſpaniola, under 
the command of Penn and Venables. . Though the 
attempt miſcarried, the commanders, on their return, 
took-Jamaica ; and, ſome time after, Blake and Mon- 
tague took two Spaniſh ns, near Cadiz, valued at 
two millions of pieces of eight, and ſunk five other ſhips. - 
Blake alſo burnt ſixteen galleons in the Bay of 
Santa-Cruz, but he died on his return to England, and 
within ſight of land. Cromwell, however, honoured 
his remains with a pompous funeral. 

Upon the following occaſion, the protector manifeſted 
a becoming ſpirit : In 1654, Don Panteleon Sa, brother 
to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, and even joined with him 
in the commiſſion, aſſaſſinated a gentleman upon the 
Royal-Exchange, and took refuge in his brother's houſe. 
Cromwell ſent a guard, the criminal was ſeized, tried, and 
executed upon Tower-Hill The Portugueſe com- 
plained vehemently of this violation of the law of na- 
tions; but, as they were not in a condition to revenge 
the injury, they agreed ſoon after to a treaty of peace and 
alliance. | 

Cromwell aſſembled two parliaments, beſides Bare- 
bone's : the firſt was ſomewhat refrattory ; but he obliged = 
the ſecond, partly by force, and partly by artifice, to 
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— 


— 


— 


confirm his „and even to make him 2 
tender of the crown; bir he thought it prudent to reject 
this offer. ee ee 


The whole nation, ſilently, deteſted his adminiſtra- 
tion; but he would have been leſs wretched, could he 
have found domeſtic conſolation. 
law, deteſted him for his hypocriſy. Mrs. Fleetwood, 
his eldeſt daughter, had adopted republiean principles ſo 
vehemently, that ſhe was unha to behold even her 
father entruſted with uncontrolable power, His other 


puritanical party, by the fervour of his devotions 


oo 


| drughters were equally ſinguine in the rd 


cauſe, 
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and, above all, Mrs. Claypole, his favourite daughter, 


upbraided him, on her death-bed, with all thoſe crimes 
that led him to trample on the throne. Every hour 
added ſome new diſquietude. One conſpiracy was no 
ſooner detected, than another roſe from its ruins. All 
peace was now for ever baniſhed from his mind. He 
diſcovered that the grandeur to which he had facrificed 
his former happineſs, was _ productive of freſh in- 
quietudes. The fears of affaſlination haunted him in all 
his walks, and were perpetually preſent to his imagina- 
tion. He. wore armour under his cloaths, and always 
carried piſtols in his pockets. - Society terrified him, as 


there he might meet an enemy; ſolitude was terrible, as 


he was then unguarded by a friend. | 

A tertian ague arrived at laſt to deliver him from this 
life of horror and anxiety. The fever increaſed, and he 
became delirious. He was juſt able to anſwer yes to the 
queſtion, Whether his ſon Richard ſhould be appointed 
to ſucceed him ? and died the 3d of September, 1658, 
being then in the fifty-ninth year of his age. His body 
was interred, with regal pomp, in Henry the Seventh's 
chapel, in Weſtminſter-abbey ; though many ſuppoſe it 
to have been either ſunk in the Thames, or buried in 
Naſeby-field. 

Cromwell poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, the power 
of diſcerning the characters of men, and the rare felicity 
of employing their abilities to advantage; of diſcover- 
ing the motives of others, and of concealing his own; 
and of blending. the wildeſt fanaticiſm with the moſt 
profound policy. Cardinal Mazarine tiles him the for- 
tunate madman ; father Orleans calls him a judicious 
villain, and lord Clarendon ſays he was a brave wicked 
man. By his wife, Elizabeth, daughter - of fir James 
Bouchier, he had two ſons and four daughters; Richard, 
who ſucceeded him ; Henry, who was lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland at the time of his father's death; Bridget, Eliza- 
beth, Mary, and Frances. 


RICHARD CROMWELL, Second ProTrcToR. 


WHATEVER might have been the difference of in- 
tereſt after the death of the uſurper, the influence of his 
name was ſtill ſufficient, to get Richard his ſon pro- 
claimed protector in his room. But the army, diſſatis- 
fied with ſuch a leader, eſtabliſhed a meeting at general 
Fleetwood's ; when the reſult of their deliberations was a 
remonſtrance, that the command of the army ſhould be 


entruſted to ſome perſons, in whom they might all con- 


fide; and it was plainly ſignified that the young protec- 
tor was. not that perſon. | 
Richard, wanting reſolution to defend the title which 
had been conferred on him, preſently ſigned his own ab- 
dication in form, and retired, firſt to the continent, and 


- afterwards upon his paternal eſtate at home; preferring 


private tranquillity to exalted wretchedneſs. 1 
Upon Richard's abdication, the council of officers, 
headed by Fleetwood and Lambert, ſeized upon the 
government; and; after a ſhort anarchy, reſtored the 
Jong or rump parliament, which had been diſſolved by 
Oliver in 1653. This new parhament began to concert 
meaſures for ſubjecting the military to the civil authority; 
when Fleetwood, Lambert, and other officers, ſuſpecting 
their deſigns, led them the houſe; and appointed 
twenty-three perſons, whom they called a committee of 
ſafety, and to whom. they pretended to entruſt the ſole 


adminiſtration of affairs, though they were in reality de- 


termined to reſerve that 
Diſapproving of 

themſelves from ſuch a ſucceſſion of tyrants, the people 
entered into a. deſign. of reſtoring the king, and endea- 
voured to engage general Monk in their intereſt, who 
at that time commanded in Scotland. That general, 


Po 


er in their own hands. | 


tended 0 eſpouſe the cauſe of the expelled parliament ; 


and in order to reſtore them, as he ſaid, to their autho- 


ch immediate 


Fity, he began his march 
| was the foul 


„ was 


- 


1 n into the tower ; andthe rump- parliament, now freed. 


3 
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revolutions, and willing to free 


8 


| 


only were devoted to immediate deſtruction. 


OF 


general Monk, whom he cordially embraced, and, up 


and i 
and more faſhionable part of the nation. 
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from all kind of reſtraint, aſſembled once more 
26th of. September, 1659. 

Monk, notwithſtanding this freſh revolution, continyy 
to advance, though ſtill under the pretence of ſuppors 
the authority of parliament. On his arrival in Lond 
he reſtored to their ſeats not only the members of 
rump, but all thoſe who had been expelled the houſt 
1648, a little before the trial of Charles I. These 1 
being re- admitted, appeared to be the majority; and 
after giving orders for the aſſembling of a frec parliamen 
on the 25th of April following they diſſolved themſelys 
a meaſure which had been previouſſy concerted ig 
general Monk. 

After this ſtep, the general immediately diſpatches, 
meſſage to his majeſty, who was then in Spain, requet. 
ing him to repair to Holland, and depute ſome pertong 
lay his propoſals before the parliament. Lambert, aboy 
this time, eſcaped from the tower, and began to aſlemhb 
forces, but he was ſoon retaken. The parliament, ho. 
ever, met on the day appointed; when general Mo; Wl 
informed them that fr John Grenville was arrived yi 
a letter from his majeſty. Sir John was immediately 
troduced ; the king's letter was read and approved: x 
preſent. of fifty thouland pounds was conferred on l 
majeſty ; ten thouſand pounds on the duke of Yo 
and five thouſand pounds on the duke of Glouceſter, 4 
deputation was ſent to invite his majeſty to return; ay 
he was proclaimed king of Great-Britairt, the $th d 
May, 1660. | | 

The king, who was then at Breda, in Holland, imm 
diately — — embarked at the Hague, and landed: 
Dover on Friday the 25th of May; accompanied by t 
dukes of York and Glouceſter, and great number d 
the nobility and gentry. On his landing he was meth 
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his arrival at Canterbury, inyeſted him with the order g 
the garter. He entered London on the 29th of My 
which was his birth-day, and proceeded to his palacs 
Whitehall. An innumerable concourſe of people, ak 
paſſed along, rent the air with their ſhouts and acclams 
tions. They had been ſo long diſtracted by factions, a 
oppreſſed and alarmed by ſuch a ſucceſſion of tyraniig 
that they could no longer ſuppreſs theſe emotions of & 
light, to behold their conſtitution reſtored. 


OTE Xs W 
The forty-fifth King of England, and third of Cm 
Britain, from 1660 to 1685. 


WHEN Charles aſcended the throne of his anceſm 
he was thirty years of age; and, conſidering his advel 
fortune, and the opportunities he had enjoyed of mi 
gling with the world, might have been . to if 
paſt the levities of youth, and the intempecance of # 
petite. But, being endowed with a ſtrong conftitut 
and a great flow of ſpirits, with a manly figure anda 
engaging manner, love was ſtill his predominant palin 
and amuſement his chief occupation. He was 10 
however, incapable of application to buſineſs, nor unt 
quainted with affairs either foreign or domeſtic; 
having been accuſtomed, during his exile, to live amok 
his courtiers rather as a companion than a monarch, # 
loved to indulge, even upon the throne, the leaſuresd 
diſengaged ſociety, as well as of Res gallant 
and hated every thing, that interfered- with thoſe favou 
avocations. His example was contagious; a grolb 
ſuality infected the court; and prodigality, debaucith 
irreligion, became the characteriſtics of the youu! 


Though he gave his aſſent to an act of indemnity, ba 
who had an immediate hand in the king's death wer d 
cepted. Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradſhaw, though de 
were conſidered as proper objects of reſentment ; ü 
bodies were taken from their graves, dragged to Ty»® 
and, after hanging ſome time, buried under the 14 
Of the reſt who fat in judgement on the late king 
ſome were reprieved, and ſome confined: in priſon: f 


Charles repealed the laws which had been e 


againſt a kingly government; rewarded thoſe ow 


: 
d . 


ered to his intereſt; reſtored the, epifcopal clergy to | 
livings, of which Cromwell had deprived them; in 
4 to beſtow them on the preſbyterians ; and replaced 
thing in the ſituation 1t ſtood before the commence- 
nt of the civil war. 


t was probably with a view of recruiting the ſupplies 


his pleaſures, that Charles was induced to declare 
| againſt the Dutch. The chief reaſon alledged, was 
taking of two Englith ſhips by thoſe people; the 
5 Hope, and the Bonaventure; and even with re- 
1 to theſe, the Hollanders offered to make proper ſatis- 
jon. Sir Robert Holmes was diſpatched, with a fleet 
twenty-one ſhips, to the coaſt of Africa; where he 
led the Dutch from their ſettlements of Cape Corſe, 
pe Verd; and the ifle of Goree: and, failing from 
ce to America, toox. Nova Belgia, afterwards called 
York. In the courſe of this war ſeveral naval 
es were fought, with great courage and obſtinacy on 
cn ſides. The firſt of theſe happened the 3d of June, 
65, when the duke of York, who commanded the 
gliſh fleet, obtained a complete victory over the Dutch, 
o were commanded by Opdam. . In the heat of the 
gagement, Opdam's ſhip blew up, when he and the 
ole crew periſhed. . The Dutch loſt nineteen other 
ips, and about 6000 men. Another battle which hap- 
ed in June, 1666, laſted four days, and the event 

bs not deciſive. | The Engliſh, under the command of 
ince Rupert, and Monk (then earl of Albemarle) de- ! 
ed the Dutch in the month of July following: they 
eered the road of Ulia, burnt 142 merchantmen, and 
W-andaris, a village on the coaſt. The Dutch, to re- 
age this injury, entered the Thames in 1667, failed 
de Medway, and deſtroyed ſeveral ſhips at Chatham. 
Woth ſides were now become equally: weary of the war, 
d a peace was concluded at Breda, on the 10th of July 
the ame year; and the colony of New-York was ceded 
be Dutch to the Engliſh. . + 
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acluding the famous treaty, called the Triple League, 
Alliance, between the Engliſh, the Swedes, and the 
uch. It was ſigned at the Hague 
68; and was intended td check the ambition, 
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d England declared war againſt Holland, in March | 


572 ; che cletor of Cologn, and the biſhop of Munſter | { 


The next foreign tranſaction of Charles, was that, of | 


L3th of January, 


111 
and their effects to their ſettlements in the Eaſt- Indies. At 
length, however, they atſumed courage from deſpair, and re- 
ſolved to expend the laſt drop of their blood, in defendin 
the two provinces which ſtill remained. The people — 
in arms; diſplaced their magiſtrates; murdered the De 
Witts, who were ſuppoſed to be attached to the French 
faction; inveſted the prince of Orange with the office of 
Stadtholder; and being joined by the Spaniards and Im- 
perialiſts, vigorouſty reſiſted the whole power of the French 

monarchy for ſix campaigns; when Lewis gladly accepted 


of peace, without retaining any of the conqueſts he had 


obtained of the Dutch, except Grave and Maeſtricht; 
and ſome of thoſe places which he had taken in the Spaniſh 


| Netherlands. 


The parliament entreated Charles to engage in an 
offenſive alliance with the Dutch, and to put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of the French war; and he ſeemed at laſt to yield 
to their requeſts, and amuſed them by aſſembling a for- 
midable fleet, and raiſing an army of 30,000 men: but, 
after all theſe. mighty preparations, he ſuddenly changed 
his reſolution ; and the allies, finding he was not to be 
rehed on, concluded a peace upon the beſt terms they 
could obtain. 

Charles's political meaſures, conſpired with thoſe of 
religion, to diminiſh that popularity which he had ac- 
quyed at his reſtoration. His marriage with Catharine 
of Portugal, who was not very amiable 'in her perſon, 
was ſolely occaſioned by the largeneſs of her portion: he 
received with. her five hundred thouſand pounds, the ſet- 
tlement of Bombay in the Eaſt-Indies, and the fortreſs 
of Tangier on the coaſt of. Africa. This alliance was by 
no means agreeable to his ſubjects, who were deſirous, 
above all things, of his-marrying a proteſtant princeſs. 
The ſale of Dunkirk, in order to ſupply his prodigality, 
occaſioned. univerſal diſguſt; and the Dutch war, in 
which he is ſaid to have engaged, with a view of diverting 

art of the parliamentary aids to the ſupply of his own pro- 
Efons, contributed ſtill farther to increaſe the public 
diſſatisfaction. The people were of opinion that the king's 
intentions were to render himſelf abſolute, and they „ 
hended great danger from the ſucceſſion of the duke of 
York, who had declared himfelf a Roman catholic. 
Ihe commons, indeed, brought in a bill for. excluding 
the duke of York from the the throne; which, after a 
violent debate, paſſed by a great majority; but was af- 
terwards rejected by the lords by a majority of thirty-three. 
A popiſh plot was projected about this time, if the 
depoſitions of Oates, Bedloe, and others, may be cre- 


dited. ; Theſe men declared, upon oath, in 1678, that 
the jeſuits had formed a conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating the 
king, ſubverting the government, extirpating the pro- 
popery : that Thomas 
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teſtant religion, and eſtabliſhir 
Whitebrea 


of conſternation; but having ſoon recovered their 2 | 


OT” Þclled them to agree to reaſonable terms of A 
2 


combined fleets of England and France, in the — 
672, and 1674. Peace was concluded 8 | 
nd and Holland | 167 +1 


8 0 
N and, meetin 
« maſter of all the l 


themſelves, 
* * * 


3 Ine Lo Ogg uin te 
Theſe united hoſtilities threw them at firſt into the ut- | 


bu 8 V7 
ormed!| A prote! 


'[; mitted at a place called the Rye-houſe, ne | 
| 12 Hertfordſhire; Whence de continey is pſa 
but| calle addeh, 


| <fipsd.the danger by mere accident s for the houks i * 
c be lodged at Newmarket, happening ie take fire, 


the mo 1. 
Church, - he, obtained a ſmall living, 


1 = Balls N e a fan more 


infamous than Oates. The „ boxever, 0 
dered. the ſuppoſed conſpirators to be brought to trial, 


and \V hitebread, Fenwick, -Gavan, Turner, and Har- 
court, duch were all jaſyits,, together with Coleman, the 
duke. of, York's ſecretary, | were tried, coridemned, and 


TTC 
t, plot, however, was centriyed in this 


reign..: ' The, prit . conſpirators, it is ſaid, meant 
— ; exon ofthe dike of York from the throne; 
but ſome of the inferior, fort had laid a.regv plan for 
Dun g both the king, and the duke on. thew return urn from 
Newmar et. This alf tion was inte ded to be com- 
mitte near Hoddeſden, 
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112 . 
ſppiraters expected. Whatever credit this ſtory may 
have obtained, it is cettain that ſeveral perſons were 
tried, condemned, and executed for being concerned in 
this conſpiracy ; among whom were lord Ruſſel and 
Algernon Sidney. The earl of Eſſex too was com- 
mitted to the tower, where he was ſoon after found with 
his throat cut. The * of Monmouth was alſo im- 
peached of the fame offence, and was ſome time in diſ- 
grace, though he afterwards obtained a pardon. The 
earl of Shafteſbury fled to Holland, where he continued 
during the remainder of his life. 
Charles arid his parliamentwere ſo much at variance, 


that, cowards the larter part of his reign, he determined | 


to rule without a parliament ; and, being thus freed from 
the ſalutary reſtraint of theſe national a emblies, he pro- 


ceeded to invade, without fear or remorſe, the moſt va- 


Joable privileges of his ſubjects. The city of London, 
and many of the corporations in England, were deprived 
of their charters; and thou ugh they were afterwards re- 
ſtored, the conditions were 
ties of the people remained cnthely at the king's mercy. 
Charles ſignified his attachment to the Roman catholic | 
religion, by publiſhing, in. 1672, a declaration for 
liberty, of conſcience, which was principally calculated 
for the benefit of the Roman wer. core but the parlia- 
ment, in 1673, obliged him to revoke that indul- 
gence. 5 
Let it, however, be remembered, that, 10 1679, the 
act of Habeas Corpus paſſed, by which the ſubject is 
ſecured againſt arbitrary impriſonment. It is certainly 
one of the moſt j important laws that ever was eſtabliſned, 
ſince the commencement of the Engliſh 
In the courſe of this reign, the rigour . againſt 
the preſbyterians in Scotland, created great diſturbances 
in that 
dered Dr. Sharpe, archbiſhap of St. Andrews, and 
fought two battles with the king's forces, but were both 
Limes eafily defeated. .. * 
The government of Charles, during the latter part of 
his reign, was as abfolite as that of any 


Europe; but, ha for mankind, his was but | 
of.. ſhort duration. e was ſeized with a den ft, 
which 7 82 and, 3 1 he was re- 


lexy.; 
covered by gr 8 0 


expired 55 Dy 6h iN of Foe fury, + 1684-5," in the 
80h year of his -fifth of his reign. 
During his i fome cletgymen of the church of 
England attended him, to Whom:he diſcovered a total 
indifference. Catholic priefts were brought, to his bed- 
ſide, and, from therr Hands, He received he rites of 
their communion. 

As a prince, Charles ws wo of abi, and deff. 
tute of 3 ſenſe. of his dignity, i to 
foreign politics. In regard to domeſtic concerns he was, | 
able and artful, but mean and diſingenuous. As a pen 
tleman and- companion, te was elegant, eaſy,” 729 0 
facetious; but, f a: very bad opimon . 
oy he appears to have been incapable of tri 


By dis wife, Catharine, daughter of Av. Ki ; 
We . e 22 
childreni. rs 8 
Ni wet due of Montoiith. _ Seo 
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0 Charles created eat of * 


precarious, that the liber- 


| two thouſand men. — advanced to Taunton, h . 
IX 


places. 


kingdom. They roſe unanimouſly in arms, mur- 


r e. 

| | p63 & ME: $1. | 
| The forty-/i 115 King of England, and fourth of Great - Py; 
From 1685 10 1688. 7 


JAMES, FER of York, n his bay 
Charles II. undder the title of James II. He began k 
reign in 1685, at the age of fifty-two years. On! 
acceſſion, he made a ſpeech to the privy council 
which he promiſed to preſerve the government I 
of the church and ſtate; though only two days a 
wards he went publicly to maſs; and even ſent one Cai 
as his agent, to Rome, to make ſubmiſſions to the pe 9 
and to pave the way for the 6 of England in 
the Catholic church. 5 

A conſpiracy, ſet on foot by the duke of Monmay 
was the 5 diſturbance in his reign. On the 110 
June, 1685, he landed at Lyme, in Dorſetſhire, will 
only eighty-three followers, and immediately publiſh; 
e that his ſole motive for taking arms wyy 

reſerve th eftant religion; and to deliver the nai 

m the rpation, and tyranny of James, duke 
York; and ns he was not illegitimate, his mot 
having been actually married to king Charles the Seca 
His name was ſo popular, and ſo great was the hatt 
the people both fre the perſon and religion of Jan 
that, in four days, he * aſſembled a body of abu 


numbers had increaſed to ſix thouſand men; and he 
obliged every day, for want of arms, to diſmiſs muß 
who crouded to his ſtandard. He entered Bridge 
Wells, and Frome, and was proclaimed in all vw 
The king ſent an army, under the commandf 
Wo earl of Feverſham, and Churchill, to check & 
progreſs of the rebels, and a battle enſued in the neigh 
hood of Bri ; when, after a ſharp conteſt 
about three hours, the rebels gave way. Three hundel 
.men were 1 — in the engagement, and one thouſand 


[. 


monarch in 


the 
— from the field of battle above te 
"Ms under him, he exchagli 
proceeded on foot. Wl 
and fatigue, he, and 
him, lay down in a di 


German count who attendet 
| and covered themſelves with fern. By the means of blook 
'hounds, he was difcovered in chis miſerable ituati 4 


with raw peas in his pocket, which he had gatheredi 
the fields to ſuſtain life. He. was impriſoned, andis 
headed on Tower-hill, the 15th of July, 1685. | 
The duke of Argyle, in the mean time, ſeconded i 
views of Monmouth in Scotland; he put, himſelf at i 
head of 2,500 men, and ſtrove to influence the peoprenn 
his cauſe; but, being defeated by a formidable boy 


the king's forces, he was taken prifoner, and afteryud 


- moe Pa 


ckly executed. 

The eatl of Feverſham, immediately after the al 
of Monmouth, cauſed twenty priſoners to be hanged vil 
Gut the form of trial; but colonel Kirke, A f of to 
tune who had lo ſerved at T ers, aſſed imagi® 
don in his i ries. 7-5 At 1 d 1 2 into Br 
Watet, mneteen, without the leaſt enquiry W 
s of their cauſe, Sporting with death, he orden 
a*certain* number to be executed, while he and his c 
ny ſhould drink to the king's health, or the queels 
Jeffries. When, in the agonis®# 
ſufferers happened to ſhake, he 1 


that of the Ju 


death, He fer a 
7 1 Net then have . muſic to 


5 e 
er ou N 40 Fitz. e i them with march. His treachery too was 
K Grafton; George Fitz- . t0 his A you lady eG ie | 

Hud; Antie Firz- e r | at The feer, armed 

e nc Ir] Lein 1 5 ducheß | —— ca innocener Ard bathed in tears. * 
hard, 3 Gute "of 3 Eich a brüten Paſßon, ne promiled 10 comply with be 08 ma 
, . 1 8 4 Bates queſt,” ori evntitioh that "he world paſs the night | 

Ja ont: e 5 Wor, and James Besuclerk: bo there being o „the damſel f 
*aid by Mrs. Maty Davis, A be Had e but, "when the motming arrived, the wink " 
Mary Tudor. © et A uy i Sit ike «wide, 72 — to her brother 1 hi 
„ In 166 ' I8tor Was winden / a dar hs ob See the had /ſacrificed her my 

which ſwept away vp Sin on 'x ob, wh ich he had privately or 

ace e e year" c be deckel or Sboched ut ſo e 
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ner juſtice Teffries, who made a circuit through 
—— endeavoured to convince the peo- 
chat the rigours of the law, might equal the ravages 
military tyranny. He cauſed. 109 perſons to be exe- 
ted at Dorcheſter ; a great number at Exeter, Taun- 
and Wells ; and, upon the whole, excluſive of thoſe 
o were butchered by the military commanders, 251 
computed to have fallen by the hands of juſtice. The 
ole country was ſtrewed with the heads and limbs of 
ors ; and the ſavage Jeffries made his boaſts that he 
1 hanged more than all the judges of England, ſince 
-time of William the Conqueror. 
James was exceedingly” zealous for 


8 reſtoring the popiſh 
vin in England, and, in 1687, publiſhed a procla- 
Lon, granting liberty of conſcience ; which was highly 
proved by the diſſenters, who had been ſeverely perſe- 
ted under the preceding reigns : but, bn its being diſ- 
ered that this was an artifice intended to favour. the 
piſh party, who were ſoon promoted to places of 
nour and profit, they joined with thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
urch in oppoſing 1t. 6 
WT he king iſſued orders to the inferior clergy, forbid- 
g them to preach upon any controverted points of divi- 
and the biſhop of London received poſitive inſtruc- 
s to ſuſpend Dr. Sharpe, , vicar of St. Giles's, for 

caching againſt popery : the biſhop, however, refuſed, 
which he was ſummoned before the high-court of 
eſiaſtical commiſſion (which had been aboliſhed by 
cs I. and which James had again illegally erected) 
boch the biſhop and the doctor were ſuſpended from 
ir office, James alſo invaded the privileges of the two 
verſities of Oxford and Cambridge, particularly thoſe 
the former, into which he endeavoured to intrude ſeve- 
Roman catholics. He gave the pope's nuncio a pub- 
audience at Windſor; permitted four biſhops to be 
manly conſecrated in the king's chapel, and ſent them 
, under the title of vicars apoſtolical, to exerciſe the 
copal function in their reſpective dioceſes. The 
piſh prieſts now paraded publickly in their habits in 
ſtreets, and appeared at court in the fame diſtin- 
ſhed manner. The king publiſhed a ſecond decla- 
jon for liberty of conſcience, ordering -it to be read 
the clergy in all the churches. The archbiſhop of 
eerbury, and the biſhops of St. Afaph, Bath and 
, Ely, Chicheſter, Peterborough, and Briſtol, were 
amitted to the tower for petitioning againſt it; after 
ch they were tried in the court of king's bench for a 
|, when, to the mortification of the court, and the in- 
reſſible joy of the nation, they were acquitted. 

he whole nation were alarmed, and applied to William 
my of Naſſau, prince of Orange, who had married 
uy, eldeſt daughter of king James, and was himſelf the 
of that king's eldeſt ſiſter. James hearing of this appli- 
on, retracted all the meafures which had given ſo 
ch offence ; annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical com- 


rn; removed the popiſh magiſtrates ; took off the 
(EP of London's ſuſpenſion ; reinſtated the expelled 


lident and fellows of Magdalen-college, Oxford; 
(even condeſcended to careſs thoſe biſhops, whom he 
10 lately perſecuted and inſuked. But he was now 
* the prince of Orange landed, with an army, at 

age of Broxholme, in Torbay; on. the. 5th. of 
vember, 1688, being the anniverſary of the gun- 
Gr treaſon. The difſatisfaction againſt James was 


| n Prrvately to France; attended by his natural fon 
= of Berwick, Where he. ill enjoyed the em 

n King, and the appellation of a. faint, which 
« him ſtill more. The prince of e, and lis 
wd were crouned king and queen of 9 
zune of William and Mary, on the 11th'of April, 
) But it was a that the adminiſtration” of 
"Ment, ſhould be placed in the hands of the princ 


|. In'this manner was effected the famous period 
Re nt ended 


debe viſe, Anne Hyde, daughter to the earl of 
aps Jaems had four ſons, Who died in their infancy; 
nn, ghters, only eo of whom arrived at the age 


p<, that a conſiderable part of his army immediatel 
him; and, without venturing an engagement, he 
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prince of Orange, afterwards king William III. and 
Anne, married to prince George of Denmark. By his 
ſecond wite, Maria-Joſepha, of Eſte, he had a fon, named 
Charles, and another James: alſo three daughters in 
England, and another at St. Germains, in France. He 
had alſo four natural children; three by Arabella 
Churchill; and one by Catharine Sedgley, counteſs of 
\ Dorcheſter. | 


WILLIAM III. and MARY, 


Making the forty-ſeventh Sovereign of England, and fifth of 
Great-Britain, from 168g to 1702. | 


WILLIAM was no ſooner elected to the the throne, 
than the Scottiſh nobility and gentry, with the duke of 
Hamilton at their head, made a tender to him of the 
government of Scotland ; which was ſoon after confirmed 
by a convention which met at Edinburgh, the 14th of 
March, and which ſettled the crown on king William 
and queen Mary. The Iriſh, however, were not equally 
ſubmiſſive : the majority of them, headed by the earl of 
Tyrconnel, adhered to the intereſt of the late king. 
King William's party prevailed only in the northern 
counties ; where they ſeized the towns of Kilmore, Cole- 
raine, Inniſkilling, Londonderry, and ſome other places. 

James haſtened to the aſſiſtance of his friends in Ire- 


following, he laid ſiege to Londonderry; but that place 
made fo noble and obftinate a defence, that James was 
obliged to abandon the enterprize, with the loſs of 
9000 men. , 

King William ſent the duke of Schomberg into Ireland 
with an army of 10,000 men. He arrived at Carrick- 
fergus, and took it after a deſperate ſiege. James marched 
againſt him with a ſuperior army; but, after having in 
vain endeayoured, during the whole ſummer, to bring 
him to a battle, he returned to Dublin to paſs the winter. 
Whilft he remained in that city, he prevailed on the Iriſh 
parliament to paſs an act of attainder againſt ſuch a 
number of proteſtants, as exceeded even the famous pro- 
ſcription at Rome, during the laſt triumvirate. 

faines* however, was unable-to maintain his footing 
in Ireland. King William, attended by prince Tom of 
Denmark, the duke of Ormand, the earls of Oxford, 


and arrived at Carrickfergus the 14th of June, 1690 ; 
where, joining his forces to thoſe of the duke of Schom- 
| berg, he advanced towards Dublin, with an army of 
36,000 men, and ſixty pieces of cannon. He was met 
by. James at the paſs: of the river Boyne, with an army 
of almoft equal e and, both monarchs being 

for action, an obſtinate battle was fought, on the 1ſt of 
July, 1690; in which king William obtained a complete 
victory, with the loſs of 500 men; James having loft a- 
boar fhvic that number. The valiant duke of Schom- 
berg, one of the moſt celebrated generals of the uo 
among the lain in this engagement. James, i of 
rallying his broken forces, retired to Dublin, where he 
continded one day, and then proceeded to Waterford, 
from whence he ſet fail for France, King William under- 
took the ſiege of Limerick, but meeting wich a very 
vigorous reliſtance, he abandoned the enterprize, and 
returned to England. Corke, Kinfale, and other 


rough. IT | 
| wa king of France, in 1691, ſent à freſh of 
epos inro feen, which J to thoſe of King James, 
compoſed a very conſiderable 1 0 The E | 
commanded by general Ginckle, tt 

Mr. St. Ruth. Several battles were fought, and all ter- 
e of che Engliſh; particularly 
that of Aghrim, in which St. Ruth was flain by : 
non-þball, Athlone was furpriſed by a mo 


11 Ginckle retutned to England, where thy 


8 honouted' him 


e Mary, married to William Naffau, 
| TOR 9 


is. 


land, landed at Kinſale the 22d of March, and, a few days 
after, entered Dublin in triumph. On the 20th of April 


Scarborough, and others, went over to that kingdom, 


places, were ſoon after reduced by the carl of Marlbo- 
| or ö PH 


2 


ſtratagem, and Limerick furrendered u n. very hongur⸗ 
able terms. The reduction of Ireland being thus Rap? 


All perſons were indulged with perprüſnon to remove; © 
with their families HR effects, to ry, 


any other "country, - be 


with the tide of earl of Athlone; 
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Even. the enemy bore teſtimony to his valour, ſaying, if 
they had ſuch a king, they would make themſelves maſ- 


as to be abſolutely impregnable, and garriſoned by fiſteen 


\ 


Several conſpiracies were formed again ainſt king William ; 
e Une J. by 8 Lancaſnire, who had 
| actually come to La Hogue, in order to make a 


| 2 Ie 1715 was formed to aſſaſſinate king W. 
- fion from king James for that purpoſe. Barclay, how- 
een fied, bor ſeveral of the conſpirators v xy | 


hended.in England; and, though many were pardoned, 
the following perſons were executed: Charnock, _ King, 


9 


executing the ſcheme he had formed of eſtabliſhing an 


Brandenburgh, and moſt of the princes of the Empire; 


fleet, obtained a complete victory over a French ſqua- 
don in the neighbourhood of La Hogue ; where the 


of which, relating to king William, were, that he ſhould | 
recover poſlcfiion of the principality, of Orange, and be 
acknowledged Ying 19 | 


. 


except England and Scotland; in conſequence of which 
about fourteen thouſand of thoſe who had fought for king 
James, went over into France, having tranſports pro- 
vided by government for conveying them thither. 

But the grand object of William's ambition was to 
humble the pride of Lewis XIV. and prevent him from 


univerſal monarchy. For this purpoſe, he entered into a 
confederacy with the emperor, the king of Spain, the 
United-Provinces, the duke of Savoy, the elector of 


all of whom, by general conſent, declared war againſt 
the king of France. For the two firſt campaigns, how- 
ever, nothing remarkable happened but the reduction of 
Mons, which was taken by the French. W 
In January, 1691, king William went over to Hol- 
land, attended by the duke of Ormond, the earls of 
Devonſhire, Dorſet, Portland, and others; and, having 
ſettled the operations of the enſuing campaign, returned 
to England on the 13th of April. In May he went 
back to Holland, and put himſelf at the head of the 
army. He remained there the whole ſummer, without 
being able to bring the duke of Luxemburgh, the French 
general, to a battle; he therefore reſigned the command 
of the forces to prince Waldeck, and fet fail for England. 
In May, 1692, admiral Ruſſel, aſſiſted by a Dutch 


enemy loſt twenty-one of their largeſt ſhips, beſides two 
frigates, and ſeveral ſmaller veſſels. But his majeſty had 
very indifferent ſucceſs in Flanders this campaign. Na- 
mur was taken by the French, and he was defeated in 
the battle of Steenkirk, though he greatly ſignalized 
hunſelf by his bravery. He was alſo worſted in the 
battle of Landen, on the 29th of July, 1693. King 
William exerted himſelf greatly upon this occaſion, and 
was frequently expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. 
His peruke, .the ſleeve of his coat, and the knot of his 
ſcarf, were penetrated with three different muſket bullets. 


ters of Chriſtendom. The loſs of this battle, however, 
was followed: by: that of the town of Charleroy, which 
furrendered on the 1 1th of October. | 

. King William laid ſiege to the city of Namur, on the 
Id of July, 1695, and, though it was thought ſo ſtrong 


thouſand men, he carried on his operations with ſuch 
unremitting vigour, that the place ſurrendered on the 
1ſt. of September. Marſhal Villeroy, at the head of 
one hundred thouſand men, attempted to raiſe the ſiege; 
but William had made ſuch excellent diſpoſitions, that 
tlie enemy were afraid to attack him in his intrenchments. 
The two next ſummers were chiefly ſpent in negociations, 
and, at length a treaty of peace was ſigned, the 20th of 
November, 1697, at Ryſwick: The principal articles 


reat-Britain. This was the 
only compenſation for the immenſe, treaſures which Eng- | 
land had ſent to the continent, and for all the blood which 
ſhe had ſhed there! , 2 


James with ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, that he 
deſcent; upon E but admiral Ruſſel, as already 
relared, rendered at deſign abortive. Grandval, a cap- 
tain; of dragoons in the French ſervice, 5 
lo A of the eourt of Verſailles, to aſſaſſinate ki 

William in Flanders; but the horrid plot was diſcoyer 

andGrandyal was executed as a traitor; at Eyndenhoyen, | 
arclay pretending to have received. a commiſ- 


s were appre- 


yt, fir John Friend, fir William Perkins, Rock- 


* 


Great - Britain by Anne Stuart, youngeſt daugit 


thirty-third year of her age. In her perſon ſhe vt 
genteel, and well-proportioned ; ſhe had agree}. ky 
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Mary, king William's queen, fell a actifice 1, 
ſmall-pox, on the 2oth of December, 1694, and th 


O F 


tures, a mild aſpect, and a majeſtic mein, She 
zealouſly attached to the proteſtant religion, and gy, 
the beſt and moſt accompliſhed princeſſes that eye; 
upon the Engliſh throne. The king was fo exceegpy 
affected at her death, that he neglected buſing;; l 
refuſed to ſee company for ſeveral days after. 1 

King William, apprehenſive that the death 
Charles II. king of Spain, who was in a very deck | 
ſtate of health, would involve Europe in freth row 
entered into a negociation with the French miniſter, 
making a partition of the Spaniſh monarchy ; in ad 
quence of which a treaty, called the Partition Tra 
was ſigned in Auguſt, 1698. But it afterwards apf 
ing, that the French king had nd other deſign in ag 
to it than to amuſe the king of England and the Un 
Provinces, William was inflamed with the higheſt 15 
nation; eſpecially when Lewis XIV. made the folloyy 
ſtrange apology for his conduct: that he had ond 
parted from the Leiter, that he might the better ag 
to the Spirit of the treaty. Determined to ſhow g 
ſentment in the moſt effectual manner, the king form 
in 1701, a new alliance with Holland and the Emy 
and was preparing to chaſtiſe the perfidy of Levis x 
to ſettle the balance of power in Europe; when 2 { 
from his horſe, near ” Hampton-Court, fracture! 
collar-bone, and threw him into a fever, which py 
period to his life, the 8th of March, 1702, in the fh 
ſecond year of his age, and the thirteenth of his ri 
He was interred near his queen in Henry the Seven 
chapel. One of the laſt actions of his life was ſg 
the bill for ſettling the crown on the illuſtrious Ha 
8 Hanover, if the princeſs Anne ſhould die with 
iſſue. 

King William was of a middle ſtature, ſlender, d 
delicate conſtitution, and had been ſubject to a coy 
and aſthma from his infancy. - He had a grave; 
ſolemn aſpect, a large forehead, ſparkling eyes, and 
aquiline noſe. In courage, conduct, and magnanim 
he rivalled the moſt eminent warriors of antiquity, 
was temperate, religious, juſt, and merciful, and put 
cularly remarkable for the equanimity of his temp 
But his ruling and predominant paſſion was, a ſin 
regard to the natural rights and liberties of mani 
This god-like ardour was conſpicuouſly diſplayed int 
delivery of his native country, in reſcuing the ina 
tants of this iſland from civil and religious ſlavery, 
in becoming the champion of the general libertes 
Europe. He was, however, — of bearing 
tradiction, though he had an averſion to flattery. 1 
addreſs was ſtiff and reſerved, and his manner dilgult 

Preſbitery was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and epic 
aboliſhed, in 1689. The bank of England wad 


« * 


liſhed in 1693. 
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8 WILLIAM III. Was faceceded on the chro 


ames II, the illuſtrious conſort of prince Ge 
Denmark, to whom ſhe was married the 17 
Auguſt, 1683, and by whom ſhe had ſeveral chi 
who all died young. She aſcended the throne u 
in the chirty-eighth year of her age. It was img 
ſhe would have deviated from the late king's malt 
but the hehaviour of the French, in acknowledgig 
title of her brother, who has ſince been well kno 

e name of, The Pretender, left her no choice, W 
determined to fulfil all. William's engagements 
alles ; and to employ the earl of Mar borough, | 
lady, was her favourite, as her general. Wat * 
cordingly declared againſt France, by the Freie 
Emperor, and the States-General, on the 4 
1792-1 The earl of Marlborough was app” 


| 


r r, 


neral of her majeſty's forces at home and 
1. and prince George of Denmark declared lord 
4 Jmiral of England and Ireland. | 
Fo earl of Marlborough ſet fail for Flanders, and, 
his arrival there, aſſumed the command of the allied 
He uſed every expedient to bring the enemy 
battle, but not being able to ſucceed in his endea- 
he reduced Wertz, Venlo, Ruremond, Ste- 
nſgert, and Liege, and expelled the French entirely 
m Spaniſh Guelderland. X ' 
combined fleet of — and Holland, com- 
"ded by fir George Rooke, and an army by the 
he of Ormond, proceeded to Cadiz, with an intent 
form it; that attempt, however, miſcarried ; but 
admiral, having received information that twenty-two 
niſh galleons, richly laden, under convoy of thirty 
"ch men of war, had taken ſhelter at Vigo, he imme- 
rely failed there, gallantly forced his way into the 
out, took or deſtroyed the whole navy, and returned 
England with plunder” that exceeded a million ſterling. 
* who had been deſerted by his captains, main- 
ed, with his ſingle ſhip, a deſperate fight againſt ten 
1 of war, for four ſucceſſive days. 
Marlborough, now promoted to the title of duke, 
ned the campaign in April, 1703, with the ſiege of 
we, which ſurrendered on the ſixteenth of May; 
Iuced the town and caſtle of Hay, and took poſſeſſion 
Limburgh. In 1704 he went over to Holland, put 
ſelf at the head of the confederate army; marched 
o Germany with incredible rapidity ; drove the French 
| Bavarians from their entrenchments at Schellenberg; 
bk Donawert on the Danube; and, being afterwards 
d by a body of forces, under the command of 
nce Eugene of Savoy, thoſe two accompliſhed gene- 
on the 13th of Auguſt, 1704, attacked the French 
| Bavarians at Blenheim, and, after a fierce and obſti- 
e diſpute, gave them a total and moſt terrible over- 
ow. This is one of the moſt glorious victories that 
xr was obtained; ten thouſand French and Bavarians 
re killed upon the ſpot; the greater part of thirty 
adrons of dragoons were drowned in the Danube; 
thirteen thouſand were made priſoners ; excluſive of 
es, baggage, &c. Meeting with no farther reſiſt- 
e, the allies then reduced the towns of Landen and 
zrbach, and drove the French entirely out of Ger- 
(ny. 
be emperor, for theſe. eminent ſervices, created the 
e of Marlborough prince of Mindleheim ; and, as 
dn as he arrived in England, he was honoured with the 
of both houſes 'of parliament. The queen re- 
ded him with Woodſtock-Park, in which, at her 
a expence, ſhe built a magnificent palace, diſtin- 
hed by the name of Blenheim-Houſe, in order to 
petuate the memory of his victory. 
About this time fir George Rooke took the ſtrong 
rels of Gibraltar, which was then thought ſo incon- 
fable a capture as hardly to be worth notice, though 
b now conſidered as a place of ſuch infinite import- 
e, The allies, however, were in general unſucceſs- 
* duke of Marlborough, on the 23d of May, 
o, defeated the French army at Ramillies, com- 
ded by the elector of Bavaria and marſhal Villeroy; 
his victory was immediately followed by the fur- 
der of Louvain, Mechlin, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, 
des, Oſtend, Menin, Dendermonde, and Aeth, 
uch ſubmitted to the allies. c | 
© king of France, well knowing that the queen of 
Bland was the moſt conſiderable ſupport of the grand 
eracy, determined to undertake ſome enterprize 
© might particularly diſtreſs that princeſs ; he there- 
Propoſed to make a deſcent upon England, and 
Wlſh the Pretender, whom he ſtiled James III. upon 


- 


 hrone of that kingdom. The Pretender embarked | 


le E { on the coaſt of Scot- 
u but being purſued by an Engliſh fleet, under the 
1 mand of Sir George Byng, he returned immedi- | 
into the harbour of Dunkirk. . Lewis formed 
e project, which was to . overpower the. allies 


Ne. KI. nber in Flanders. Far this purpaſe, 


xpedition, and arrived 


. 
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Weſt-Indies, about this time, the brave admural | 
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indeed, he aſſembled a numerous army, commanded by 


the dukes of Vendome and Burgundy; and theſe two 


generals made themſelves maſters of Ghent, Bruges, and 
ſome other places. They even laid ſiege to Oudenarde, 
thinking to reduce it before the allies could come to its 
relief. But the duke of Marlborough, being re- inforced 
by 39,000 imperialiſts, under prince Eugene, theſe two 
heroes, though {till inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
attacked them in the neighbourhood of Oudenarde ; and, 
after a ſhort, but obſtinate engagement, defeated them 
with great ſlaughter, 3ooo being left in the field, and 
7000 taken priſoners. 

The queen, on the 28th of October, 1708, loſt her 
conſort, prince George of Denmark, who died in the 
56th year of his age. He was brave, generous, modeſt, 
and humane, and poſſeſſed of many amiable qualities; 
but was not a prince of ſhining talents. He had al- 
ways lived in the greateſt harmony with the queen, 
who approved herſelf, eſpecially in his laſt illneſs, a 
pattern of conjugal fidelity and tenderneſs. | 

On the 1 1th of September, 1709, the duke of Marl- 
borough forced the French lines, at Malplaquet, near 
Mons: but this advantage was dearly purchaſed with the 
loſs of 18,000 men, who fell in the action, among 
whom were count Lortum, general Tettau, the marquis 


of Tullibardine, and other officers of diſtinction. The 


enemy loſt about 15,000 men; and their number of 
wounded were ſo conſiderable, that they were unable to 
give any relief to Mons, which ſurrendered to the allies 
the 20th of October. 

Thoſe already enumerated, added to a number of 
engagements of leſs conſequence, in which the allies 
were either victorious, or greatly harraſſed the enemy, 
induced Lewis XIV. to profeſs a readineſs for peace, as 
he had done before, in a correſpondence maintained by 


the French court with Mr. Petkum, the Holſtein envoy 


at the Hague. Though the court of Verſailles rejected 
the conditions then propoſed with diſdain, they now re- 
newed the negociations for a pacification. The whigs, 
who were for continuing the war, from which the duke 
of Marlborough and his dependants received immenſe 
emolyments, ſtrongly oppoſed this meaſure for a time, 
but at length ſubmitted to a treaty ; and the conferences 
were held at Gertruydenburgh, from March to July, 
1710. On the part of England, they were managed 
by the duke of Marlborough and lord Townſhend ; 
and on that of the French by the marquis de Torcy. 
It ſoon appeared that the French plenipotentiaries were 
not in earneſt, and thoſe for England were ſufpected of 
not being very anxious for the completion of the buſi- 
neſs. The Dutch, however, were entirely guided by 
the duke of Marlborough; and the French king was 
gradually prevailed on to comply with all the demands 
of the allies, excepting that of employing his own 
troops againſt the-duke of Anjou, in Spain, where the 
fortune of war continued ſtill doubtful. All the propo- 
ſals of Lewis were rejected by the duke and his 
aſſociate, as only intended to amuſe and divide the 
allies. | 

It was therefore determined to proſecute the war with 
the utmoſt vigour ; and the duke of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene, having aſſembled the army in the month 
of April, took the cities of Doway, Bethune, Aire, and 
St. Venant; but, during the whole ſummer, they were 
unable to bring the enemy to a battle, The campaign 
in Germany was entirely inactive, nor was any thing 
of moment tranſacted in Italy, Greater atchievements 
were performed in Spain. General Stanhope, after ob- 
taining a complete victory at Almenara, where five thou- 
ſand of the enemy were killed, and ſeven thouſand taken 
priſoners, was afterwards defeated- at Brihuaga, and ob- 
liged to ſurrender himſelf and all his forces priſoners 

war, | a | 

Theſe misfortunes gave great uneaſineſs to the duke 
of Marlborough's friends; and afforded infinite- joy ta 
his enemies. They well knew that his credit and intereſt 
had firſt been raiſed, and were ſtill ſupported by his 
military atchievements ; and the moſt effectual ſtep tg 
ruin both would be to put an end to the war; and then 
were happy that the late ill ſucceſs of the allies, would 

An | fun 
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2 with a plauſible pretext for effecting that 
W Harley, (afterwards earl of Oxford) a man of 
great abilities, and the. moſt in finuating addreſs, had been 
brought into office by the intereſt of the duke of Marl- 
borough and lord Godolphin, wha cauſed him to be ap- 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate; from Which, however, he had 
been diſmiſſed, upon his endeavouring to undermine his 
benefaftors. He continued, neverthelefs, to enjoy the 
confidence of the queen, to whom he had free, though 
private, accefs, by means of Mrs, Maſham, a new favou- 
rite of her majeſty, and one of her bed-chamber women. 
She was nearly related to the ducheſs of Marlborough, 
who had reſcued her from indigence and obſcurity, ſup- 
ported her ſome time in her own family, and recom- 
mended her to the ſervice of her majeſty ; but now had 
the mortifieation to fee herſelf fupplanted, by the very 
perſon whom ſhe had thus generouſly patronized. 
Arguments were employed to. convince the queen, 
who was faithfully attached to the church of England, 
that the war, if continued, muſt prove rumous to her, 
and her people, and that the whips were no friends to 
the national religion; that ſhe was held in a ſlaviſn fub- 
jection by them, and was, in reality, but a cypher in the 
government: that the duke and ducheſs of Marlborough, 
in particular, exerciſed over her the mbſt cruel tyranny, 
and had engroſſed to themſelves the ſole diſpoſal of 
honours and employments; that the tories were her 
fincerc friends, and firmly attached to her perſon and 
government; and that ſhe could never reign with eaſe and 


Anne found it neceſſary to create twelve new EI 
| peers at one time; a ſtep which effectually caſt the bal 
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great imprudence, and excited the aſtoniſhraens of 


* 


, Europe. So numerous had been his ſucceſſes, 2nd 6 
great his reputation, that his very narme was. almoſt c 
valent to an army. _ | ib 
Conferences for peace were opened at Utrecht 

29th. of January, 17 12, to which the queen of Engky 
and the French king ſent plenipotentiaries; and the tj, 
being defeated at Denain, grew ſenſible that they v 
not a match for the French, now they were aby 

| doned by the Engliſh. In a word, the terros were ag 
upon between France and England, and the ar, 
figned the 11th of April, 1713. The ſubſtance 9 
treaty, ſo far as it related to England, was, that its 90 
and its intereſts. were ſecured; and the fortificatio 
Dunkirk, an harbour that might be dangerous to ih 
trade in time of war, ſhould be demolithed, and! 
Port deſtroyed. The emperor afterwards conclude 
 feperate treaty with France, at Beden. 
The preliminaries of the above treaty were readily 4 
proved by the houſe of commons of England; but d 
were ſo ſtrongly oppoſed in the houſe of lords, that qu 


in favour of the miniſtry. | 

The public attention was now wholly engroſſed by 
violent diſputes between the whigs and tories, whoy 
continually diſplaying to the world their mutual ham 
and antipathy: even the queen was conſtantly hana 
and diſturbed, by the furious altercations of her mig 
ſters and counſellors. Oxford and Bolingbroke had oy 


independence, till ſhe had abandoned the whigs, and in- 
truſted her affairs to the management of the tories. The 
queen, who liſtened attentively to theſe ſuggeſtions, 1m- 
mediately adopted Harley's ſentiments; lord Somers 
was deprived of the prefidentſhip of the council, the 
duke of Devonſhire removed from the office of lord Stew- 


| ceived the moſt implacable reſentment againſt each ole 
and carried their animoſity to fuch an intolerable hei 
that, forgetting the reverence due to their royal bench 
treſs, they broke out into open invectives, even in 
majeſty's preſence. Oxford was removed from the of 
of lord high treaſurer, and Bolingbroke expected wi 


Waile the war continued, was certainly an act of 


. ard, and the eat} of Wharton from the lieutenancy of 
Ireland. The earl of Sunderland, ſon-in-law to the duke 
of Marlborough, was diſmiſſed from his poſt of ſecretary 
of ſtate ;; and the earl of Godolphin, whoſe only ſon had 
married the duke's eldeſt daughter, was deprived of the 
office of lord high treaſurer. In ſhort, there was not a 
ſingle whig left in any office under government, but the 
duke of Marlborough. 

The clamour againſt the whigs was induſtriouſly kept 
alive, and continually inflamed. The general cry of the 
deluded people was, that the church was in danger; 
which, thaugh entirely groundleſs, had great effect. 
One Sacheverel, an ignorant worthleſs preacher, who 
had been preſented to a living in North Wales, had eſ- 
pouſed this clamour in one of his ſermons, with the 
ridiculous impracticable doctrines of paſſive obedience, 
and non-reſiſtance. This wretched. divine had been 
ſumptuouſly entertained by the univerſity of Oxford, and 
received in ſeveral towns by the magiſtrates in their for- 
malities. He was met at Bridgenorth by four thouſand 
horſemen, and as many on foot, with white cockades 
and leaves of gilt - laurel in their hats; and, wherever he 
paſſed, nothing was heard, but the cry of «© Down with 
« the Whigs! High Church and Sacheverel for ever!“ 

Both parties were determined to try their ſtrength in 
the eaſe of this furious preacher. He was. impeached by 
the commons, and found guilty by the lords, by a majo- 
rity of ſeventeen : the ſentence pronounced againſt. him 
was, thathe ſhould be prohibited from preaching for three 
years; and his two ſermons were ordered to be burnt by 
the hands of the common han in the ptcſence of the 
tord-mayor and the two ſheriffs. The lenity of this ſen- 
rence, which was in a great meaſure owing to the dread 


of popular refentinent, was conſidered by the tories as an 
abſolute triumph. Aſter this trial, the n's affection 
was entirely alienated from the ducheſs of Martborough, 


as it had already been from the whig adminiſtration. Her 
friends, as well as thoſe of the duke ker hiſband, now loſt 
their places, which were ſupplied by tories ; and even 
the command of the army was taken from the duke of 
Marlborough, in 17 12, and given to the duke of Ormond, 
who produced orders fof a ceffation of arms; but they 


were diffegarded by the queen's allies in the Britiſh pay. 
The removal of Marlborough from the command of the 
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come prune-miniſter : but all his hopes were deſtroyed! 
the death of the queen, who, oppreffed with the butt 
of her bodily infirmities, and further worn out with at 
iety of mind, was feized with a kind of lethargic ink 
ſibility, which terminated her life on the 1ſt of Aug 
1714, in the fiftieth year of her age, and the thirte 
of her reign. 
Queen Anne was of the middle ſtature, and wellp 
portioned. The colour of her hair was a dark bro 
and her complexion ſanguine and ruddy : her featu 
were ſtrong and regular, her countenance rather ci 
than ova}, and her aſpect more cornely than mah 
Her character viewed in a private light, was truly amt 
ſhe was a pattern of conjugal affection, a tender mobi 
a warm friend, an indulgent miſtreſs, and a muninat 
patron. Though ſhe was deficient in that vigou 
mind, which was neceffary to preſerve her from then 
of ſyeophants and favourites; yer her regard for the 
pineſs and proſperity of her ſubjects, was never doc 
She felt a mother's fondneſs for her people, by whom! 
was beloved with a warmth of affection, which eve 
prejudice of party could not abate ; and by whom fie! 
dignified with the name of good queen Anne. | 
Among the memorable events of this reign, Mm 
ſhould be made of the Union between the two King 
of England and Scotland, in 1706. It is ſtipula® 
that treaty, that Scotland ſhould be repreſented nf 
parliament of Great-Brirain, by ſixteen peers, and ff 
five commoners. In 1707, ſir Cloudefly Shove 
ſhipwrecked upon the rocks of Scitly. * 
57 JC 
The forty-ninth King of England, and ſeventh of 6m 
| Britain, from 1714. 10 1727. 


B virtue of the act of ſettlement, George, 
Hanovet, or Brunfwick Lunenburgh, 
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branches of the royal family were excluded from 
throne, he was the true Hneal heir to the crown. 
-*The\lords juſtices; cho had been appointed i, 
late queen to govern the kingdom till his am 
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- patched the earl of Dorſet to Hanover, to aequalt 
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the queen's death, and his own acceſſion, and: to de- 
— to repair, with all convenient ſpeed, to England. 
ve fame time, all neceſſary ſteps were taken for the 
i of the kingdom; and Joſeph Addiſon, eſquire, 
mY inted ſecretary to the lords juſtices. Lord Bo- 
te was under the neceſſity of waiting at the door 
be council-chamber, with his bag and papers, and 
Con after removed, with evident marks of diſplea- 
from his office of ſecretary of ſtate. 
Ulis majeſty, having committed the government of 
German dominions to a council, departed with - the 
ce royal, from Harenhauſen, the 31ft of Auguſt, 
arrived at Greenwich the 18th of September, about 
n the evening; where he was received by the earl of 
nuumberland, captain of the life- guards, and by the 
v of the regency. From the Janding-place, he 
ed to his houſe in Greenwich- park, accompanied by 
eat number of nobility and gentry, who had the honour 
& his hand. The king and prince made their public 
+ into London, on the 2oth of September, with 
tn pomp and magnificence; his majeſty's arrival 
WH. city, was proclaimed by the firing of the tower 
5; and his entry at St. James's-palace, by the diſcharge 
oſe in the park. ENG: 
eorge's firſt buſineſs was to ſettle his miniſtry, and, as 
fupected the laſt of not being favourably inclined to 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, almoſt a total change was made 
very department -under government. The duke of 
ond, in particular, was deprived of the command of 
forces, which the king reftored to the duke of Marl- 


boch, whom he alſo appointed colonel of the firft regi- 
| rof foot guards, and maſter of the ordnance. Soon 
ben t he declared, in council, his firm reſolution to fup- 


and maintain the churches of England and Scotland, 
Dy law eſtabliſhed, 

e was crowned the 2oth of October, with the ufual 
maity, having previoufly created feveral new peers, 
advanced others to ſuperior titles. This occaſion 
obſerved with the greated demonſtrations of joy in all 
of the kingdom, except at Briſtol, and a few other 
es, where the rabble roſe in great tumults, and com- 
ted violent outrages. The Pretender, encouraged by 
partial and inconſiderable marks of diſaffection in 
Engliſh, tranſmitted a declaration to the dukes of 
borough, Shrewſbury, Argyle, and others; but no 


nation againſt papiſts and non-jurors. - | 

new parliament being ſummoned, the whigs and 
zezerted their utmoſt efforts in influencing the elec- 
6, but the number of the former greatly exceeded that 
be latter. The king delivered a ſpeech, in which, 
Is other things, he ſaid, The eſtabliſhed conſtitu- 
Ion in church and ſtate, ſhall be the _ — govern- 
ent: the happineſs, eaſe, and proſperity of my peo- 
le; ſhall os chief care of = life. Those Le 
liſtme in carrying on theſe meaſures, I ſhall always 
em my beſt friends.” | | 
don after this, a committee of ſecreey was appointed, 
ich Mr. Robert Walpole was chairman, to enquire 


muß the conduct of the late miniftry ; when it was re- 
ing that Henry viſcount Bolingbroke, Robert earl of 
nu laton, and James duke of Ormond, ſhould be im- 
ed i cd of high treaſon, and Thomas earl of Strafford of 
nd ui crimes and miſdemeanors. Lord Bolingbroke 
ovel ite kingdom, leaving a paper behind him in vindi- 


n of his conduct; the duke of Ormond: followed his 
ple, and the earl of Oxford was committed to the 
Mobs and tumults being very prevalent at this 
m act was „called the riot- act, declaring it 
b for any perſons, to the number of twelve, to con- 
"ether for the ſpace of one hour, after proclama- 
ting made for their diſperſing. , 


nded ie king acquainted his. parliament that defigns were 

mw "3 0, both at views, ant abroad, in Moe” — — 
er, in confequence of which they paſſed a bill for 

e e che — act for the term of fix pre 

tom n ſoon after which, the titular duke of Powis, 


* of Jerſey, Home, Wigtown, and K innoul; 

$ | n, Puplin, and#Defkford,” ſir Wil- 

adham, Lockhart of Carnwath, and others, ö 
" » {7 


r notice was taken of it, than by publiſhing a pro- 
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were ordered to be taken into cuſtody. A rebellion was 
ſoon after raiſed in Scotland; and another at the ſame 
time, in England. The former was headed by the earl 
of Mar, the latter. by Mr. Forſter. The earl privately 
withdrew to his ſeat at Kildrummy, in the Highlands ; 
where, being joined by the marquiſſes of Huntley and 
Tullibardine, the earls of Mareſchal, Southeſk, Tra- 
quair, Errol, and Seaforth, he openly erected the ſtand- 
ard of rebellion, and proclaimed the Pretender by the 
name of James VIII. in Aberdeen, Perth, Dundee, 
and other places. The jacobites exerted themſelves with 
ſo much induſtry, that he ſoon appeared at the head of 
fix thouſand men. | 

The duke of Argyle, commander of his majeſty's 
forces in North-Britain, immediately aſſembled the 
regular troops which were in that kingdom, amounting in 
the whole to only three thouſand five hundred men. With 
this ſmall force he attacked the rebels under the earl of 
Mar, whoſe army now amaunted to nine thouſand, at 
Sheriff-Muir, near Dumblain, and a bloody battle en- 
ſued. Though both fides claimed the victory, the 
king's army certainly had the advantage, as the earl of 


forces to Perth, In this action the rebels loſt eight hun- 
dred men in killed and wounded; the king's army only 
five hundred. A ſhort time before this engagement, 
lord Lovat diſpoſſeſſed the rebels of Inverneſs. Mr. 
Forſter, the conductor of the rebellion in England, 
being joined by the earl of Derwentwater, and ſeveral 
Engliſh gentlemen, together with the earl of Widdring- 
ton, with a ſmall body of forces from Scotland, pro- 
claimed the Pretender at Warkworth, Morpeth, and 
Alnwick. He then marched to Preſton, where he was 
attacked by the king's troops, under the generals Car- 
penter and Wills. The king's troops were at firſt, much 
galled by the ſhot from the windows; but general Car- 
penter threatening, that, if the rebels did not immedi- 
ately ſubmit, he would put them all to the ſword, they 
furrendered at diſcretion. Beſides thoſe who were lain, 


ners; among whom were general Forſter, the earl o 
wentwater, Widdrington, and ſeventy-five Engliſh 
gentlemen ; the earls of Nithifdale, Wintoun, and Carn- 
wath, viſcount Kenmure, and” other Scottiſh noblemen 
and — — amounting in all to about one hundred 
and forty-three. 

The Pretender arrived in Scotland about five weeks 
after the battle of Sheriff- Muir. On the 5th of January, 
1716, he entered Dundee on horſeback, having the earl 
of Mar on his right hand, the earl of Mareſchal on his 
left, and attended by about three hundred gentlemen. 
On the gth, he made his public entry into Perth, and retired 
in the evening to the palace of Scone, where the Scot- 
tiſh kings were uſually crowned. Here he began to efta-. 
bliſh a regular council, confer titles, and * 4 acts of 
ſtate; till hearing that the duke of Argyle, with a rein- 
forcement of fix thouſand Dutch, was er e e 
him, he proceeded to Dundee, then to Montroſe, and em- 
barked; February the 13th, on board a French ſhip, ac- 
companied by the earls of Mar and Melfort, lord Drum- 
mond, and feveral others, and arrived at Gravelin in 
France. The rebels, being thus deſerted by their lea- 
ders, immediately diſſ and returned to their ſeveral 
habitations; ſome ſubmitted to the king's mercy, and 
others were taken priſoners. ; 

The priſoners were brought to London, and confined 
in the Tower, Newgate, and the Fleet. Among theſe 
were Foſter, the earls of Derwentwater, Nithiſdate?Carn- 
wath, and Wintoun, viſcount Kenmure, and the lords 
Widdrington and Nairne. On the 1oth of January, 


1716, che rebel lords were from the tower to 
Weſtminſter-half for trial, where earl Cowper preſided 


as lord high ſteward on that ſolemn occaſion. They all 
pleaded guilty, and received ſentence of death, except 
the earl of Wintoun, who requeſted a longer ti " 
for his trial, Lord 


in woman's The earl of Derwentwatcr and 


The earl o 


ary the 24th, and died with grect compoſure, 


eee 


Mar, immediately after the battle, retired with his 


one thouſand four hundred of the rebels were taken _— | 


* p 


| tght pre- 
ceding the day appointed for execution, mage 1 Sax | 


lord Kenmure were beheaded on Tower-hill; Febru= _ 
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W intoun was tried March the 13th, and found guilty, but he 
made his eſcape from the tower. The lords Carnwath, 
Widdrington, and Nairne, were re jeved, and after- 
wards received the benefit of an act of grace that paſſed. 

General Forſter, brigadier Mackintoſh, and ſome 


others eſcaped from Newgate; for which the gaoler was | 


tried, but acquitted. Eleven were executed at Preſton, 
fix at Wigan, and five at Mancheſter. © Colonel Ox- 
burgh, Mr. Gaſcoigne, Mr. Paul, and Mr. Hall, 
ſuffered death at Tyburn. The earls of Mar and Lin- 
lithgow, the marquis of Tullibardine, and lord John 
' Drummond, were attainted by parliament. 

The earl of Oxford, who had now been two. years a 
priſoner in the tower, petitioned for his trial; on the 
24th of June, 17 17, he was brought by water to Welt- 
minſter-hall, where earl Cowper preſided as lord high 
ſteward upon the occaſion : the earl of Oxford's accuſers 
were ſummoned to come forth, but none appeared, he 
was therefore unanimouſly acquitted by his peers. Mr. 
Skippen, an excellent ſpeaker, and member of parlia- 
ment, was ſent to the tower, for ſaying that the king's 
fpeech was calculated for the meridian of Hanover, 
rather than that of London; and one Mathews, a jour- 
neyman printer, was hanged, for compoſing a ſilly pam- 
phlet, unworthy animadverſion. The whig miniſtry 
were indeed exceedingly jealous of any thing that ſeemed 
to affect their maſter's title; and it muſt be acknowledged 
that George I. though a ſagacious moderate prince, 
rendered England too ſubſervient to his continental con- 
nections. | | 

A quadruple alliance between the Emperor, Great- 
Britain, France, and Holland, was ſigned at London 
the 22d of June, 1718. The intention of this treaty 
was to re-eſtabliſh the tranquillity of Europe, which had 
been diſturbed the preceding year by the Spaniards, who 
had taken the iſland of Sardinia from the emperor. They 
afterwards made a deſcent upon Sicily, and reduced ſeve- 
ral places in that iſland; but, while they were employed 
in the ſiege of Meſſma, a fleet under fir George Byng, 
attacked that of Spain off Cape Paſſaro, and obtained a 
complete victory. A trifling war with Spain then com- 
menced, but was ſoon toncluded by the Spaniard's deli- 
vering up Sardinia and Sicily ; the former to the duke of 
Savoy, and the latter to the emperor. 


But the moſt remarkable tranſaction of the year 1720, 


or indeed of this reign, was the famous affair of the South- 
Sea ſcheme, occaſioned by the ſudden: riſe of the ſtock. 
This company was but of late erection, and was owing 
to a ſcheme of carrying on an excluſive trade, and mak- 
ing a ſettlement in the South-Seas, which had been 
formed in 1711. In 1720, the company obtained an 
act to increaſe their capital ſtock by redeeming their pub- 
lic debts; and, in a very ſhort time, the South-Sea 
ſtock roſe to three hundred and ten pounds for one hun- 
dred pounds, even before the bill, had paſſed the royal 
aſſent in April; before the end of May, it was five hun- 
dred pounds for one hundred pounds; by the 20th of 
June eight hundred and ninety per cent. and aſterwards 
to one thouſand per cent. but, before the end of Sep- 
tember, it. fell to one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
effected the ruin of many thouſands. Though this might 
probably have been occaſioned by the inconſiderate ava- 
rice af the ſubſcribers, the public apprehended that the 
miniſtry had contributed to the calarnity. It was indeed 
inſinuated, by ſome of the directors, that the miniſters 
and their friends had been the principal gainers in this 
ſcheme; the latter, however, had the addreſs to eſcape 
without cenſure: but the parliament paſſed a bill, which 
confiſcated the eſtates of . directors, making an allow- 
ance for their maintenance.  _. DOE Tn 


The jacobites thought to avail themſelves of the national 


diſcontent at the South-Sea ſcheme. - The king, in his 
ſpeech ta both houſes, informed them that a freſh conſpi- 
racy had been formed in favour of the Pretender; in con- 


ſequence of which the habeas corpus act was ſuſpended ; | 
and the earl of Orrery, Dr. Auerbury, biſhop of Rocheſ- 


. ter, the lord North and Gray, and 
were committed to the tower for high treaſon. Soon 
aſter Dr. Friend, John Plunket, George Kelly, Den- 


di Kelly, and Chriſtopher Layer, counſellor at law, 


. 
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a new treaty, which was concluded at Hanover, been 


| Spaniſh plate fleets. The laſt was a fatal, as wellas 


. 
were alſo ſeized and impriſoned ; but they wer ii 
except Atterbury, Layer, Plunket, and George R , 
admitted to bail, and diſcharged. In the mean 0 
Stephen Neynce, a clergyman, one of the principle 
dences againſt the priſoners, was drowned in the 1 ha J 
as he was endeavouring to eſcape from the houſe Ty 
meſſenger. - Biſbop Atterbury, however, was ſenteq 
to perpetual baniſhment.; George Kelly and Piu, 
were impriſoned for life ; and Layer was hanged * | 
and quartered at Tyburn, May 17, 1723; his þ * 
being afterwards fixed upon Temple-bar. 7 
In 1725, the attainder of lord viſcount Bolinphy 
was reverſed, and the earl of Macclesfield was impeagy 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors ; for having embezry 
the eſtates and effects of many widows, orphans a 
lunatics ; for having railed the offices of maſiers in tha 
cery to an exorbitant price, &c. He was tried by 
peers, May the 6th, found guilty, ſentenced to pay tk 
of thirty thouſand pounds, and to be impriſoncd in t 
tower till that ſum was paid. The fine was Paid abo 
five weeks after, when his lordſhip, of courſe, was lit. 
rated. The ancient order of knights of the Bath . 
revived about this time. | 

The Oſtend company, eſtabliſhed under the emen 
giving great offence to the Engliſh and Dutch, proc 


the kings of Great-Britain, France, and Pruſfa 
counter- balance an alliance that had been formed 
tween the courts of Vienna and Madrid. A ſquat 
was fent to the Baltic, to hinder the Ruſſians from ad 
ing Sweden; another to the Mediterranean; and a tht 
under admiral Hoſier, to the Weſt-Indies, to watch 


inglorious expedition: the admiral, and moſt of his ma 
periſhed by cpidemical diſeaſes, and the hulks of 
ſhips were ſo rotten as to be rendered unfit for fn 
The management of the Spaniards was little better: th 
loſt near ten thouſand men in the ſiege of Gibraltar, whd 
they were afterwards obliged to raiſe. The king in l 
ſpeech to the parliament, publickly accuſed the emp 
of a deſign to place the Pretender on the throne of O 
Britain; but this was ſo boldly and infolently cum 
dicted by count Palm, the emperor's miniſter in Londa 
that his majeſty refuſed to acknowledge him any lu 
in that character, and commanded him immediateh8 
leave the kingdom. A quarrel with the emperor u 
certainly the moſt dangerous to Hanover of any i 
could happen; but, though an oppoſition in the hoi 
was formed by ſir William Wyndham and Mr. Pulte 
the parliament continued to be extremely laviſh in gu 
ing money, and enormous ſubſidies for the protection 
Hanover, to the kings of Denmark and Sweden, andi 
Landgrave of Haſſe-Caſſel. | 

On the 3d of June, 1727, his majeſty embarked 
Greenwich, in order to viſit his German dominions 
companied by the earl of Iſlay and lord Townſhend; ® 
landed at Vaert in Holland, on the 7th: on the i 
arrived at Delden, ſeemingly in perfect health. Heſe 
ceeded on his journey about the hour of ſour the 
morning, and about eight was ſeized with a ſtroke 
the palſy. By opening a vein, he recovered a litth iq 
afterwards became lethargic ; and was carried, in 
of infenſibility, to his brother's palace at Oſnabuth 
where he expired about one - o'clock the next mom 
June the 11th, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, andd 
thirteenth of his reign. His body was conveyed to 
ver, and.interred among his illuſtrious anceſtors. 
George I. was grave in his deportment, thought 
familiar, and ſacetious in his hours of relaxation. Tus 
deſpotic in his hereditary dominions, he ruled . 
the lenity and moderation of a limited monarch. bo 
rally inclined to juſtice and equity, he conſidered I 
and religious liberty as the unalienable right of man 
It may indeed be affirmed, that there never was 4 
better qualified to ſway the ſceptre over a free pep 


who exerciſed the virtues of a and good 8 , 

nor with, more diſtinguiſhed. ability. is 

By his wife, Sophia Dorothea, he had 9 © 

George, who fuecagded bim; and a daughter, 

Dorothea Sophia, Fr Ron 
- a 4 


Te 


. 
| | ftieth King of England, and eighth of Great-Britain, 
'£ 


From 1727 to 1760. 

ON the death of George I. his ſon George IT. aſcended 
one, and was crowned the 11th of October 1727. 
v prior to his Coronation, the parliament granted him, 
'he ſupport of his houſhold, and of the honour and 
iq of his crown, the entire revenue of the civil liſt, 
unting to about eight hundred thouſand pounds. 
key alſo made a proviſion for his majeſty's royal con- 

queen Caroline, of one hundred thouſand pounds 
annum, if ſhe ſhould ſurvive the king; and granted 
the palace of Somerſet-houſe, and the lodge and lands 


Richmond o d park. 
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aed to exerciſe theſe barbarities, particularly in the 
elt Indies, notwithſtanding there was an Engliſh ſqua- 
on in thoſe parts, under the command of vice-admiral 
loller. Theſe enormities, however, terminated, in con- 
quence of a treaty concluded at Seville, the gth of No- 
ember, 1729, between their Britannic, Moſt Chriſtian, 
4 Catholic majeſties. At the next meeting of parlia- 
ent, his majeſty informed them that he had concluded 
abſolute peace with Spain, and thereby prevented the 
vlamities of war. Great exceptions were made to this 
eaty ; but every queſtion in parliament was carried in 
our of the miniſtry, of which ſir Robert Walpole was 
emier. : 
A treaty, called the ſecond treaty of Vienna, was ſigned 
out this time, between the emperor and his Britannic 
zeſty, and afterwards acceded to by the States-general, 
y which the Oſtend company was aboliſhed. The king 
Spain now declared, that he conſidered himſelf as no 
pnger bound to obferve the articles of the treaty of 
eile. The Spaniards therefore continued their depre- 
tions, and the Engliſh continued to complain of their 
rrbarities. The court of Madrid, however, afterwards 
ceded to the treaty of Vienna; and the duke of Parma 
dying, fir Charles Wager, failed with a fleet to Barce- 
ona, and from thence to Leghorn; and, having ſeen 
= Carlos quietly ſettled in Italy, he returned to 
'ncland. | 
Violent debates enſued in parliament about a ſtanding 
my. The oppoſition was headed by fir William 
Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Skippen, and others; 
n che conduct of the . miniſtry was defended by. fir 
overt Walpole, Mr. Horatia Walpole, and Mr. 
Henry Pelham. A ſcheme was ſet on foot by ſir Robert 
Valpole, which was to fix a general exciſe. The mini- 


pen 
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df the fair trader, and the diminution of the revenue. 
He propoſed that the tobacco ſhould be lodged in ware- 


own, and a duty of four-pencea pound ſhould be paid, 
Then the proprietor found a purchaler. The people were 
Wrown into ſuch a ferment by this propoſal, that the par- 
lament houſe was ſurrounded by multitudes, who inti- 
lated the miniſtry, and compelled them to drop the de- 
En. The miſcarriage of the bill was celebrated with 
public rejoicings in London and Weſtminſter, and the 
miniſter was burnt in effigy by the populace. ; 


= prince of W ales, eſpouſed Auguſta, ' ſiſter to the 
3 © of Saxe-Gotha. The princeſs was conducted to 

ngland by lord Delawar ; and addreſſes of congratu- 
* were preſented to their royal highneſſes by the 
wy houſes of parliament, and the lord-mayor and alder- 
M n of London. A motion was ſoon after made in the 

wer houſe, by Mr. Pulteney, that, one hundred thouſand 
pounds Per annum (inſtead of fifty thouſand pounds) ſhould 
* 2 his royal father: the motion, however, was 
Teje 1 but the attempt oc: ſioned a great miſundcr- 
gang between his majeſty and the prince. 


The Spaniards had long committed the moſt cruel de- 
edations upon the Britiſh ſhipping ; and they ſtill con- 


Ker introduced it into the houſe, for raiſing an inland 
aut) upon tobacco, and preventing the frauds and abuſes | 
practiſed in that branch of the cuſtoms, to the prejudice | 


houſes, appointed for that purpoſe by the officers of the 


On the 27th of April, 17 36, his royal highneſs Frede- | 


ed upon the prince of Wales, in the ſame manner 


he miniſtry. having been groſsly abuſed in ſome latiri- 
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dramatic performances, exhibited on the ſtage, to the in- 
ſpection of the lord chamberlain; without a licence from 
whom no play ſhould be ſuffered to be performed. Stron 
oppoſition was made to this bill in both houſes; = 
particularly by the earl of Cheſterfield in the upper houſe ; 
who conſidered it as a-reſtraint upon the liberty of the preſs, 
The bill however paſſed, and received the royal aſſent. 

On the 20th of November, 17 37, died queen Caro- 
line, in the fifty-fifth year of her age ; regretted as a 
princeſs of great ſagacity, and a pattern of conjugal 
affection. L his year was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
death of prince Eugene, who expired at Vienna, in the 
73d year of his age. 

The Spaniards again began their depredations againſt 
the Englith ; and petitions were preſented by the mer- 
chants of London, praying that ſome effectual ſtep 
might be taken to prevent thoſe outrages in future ; 
and the public in general complained againſt the puſilla- 
nimity of the government in ſuffering ſuch inſults. Both 
houſes addreſſed the king, earneſtly intreating him to 
exert his utmoſt endeavours in procuring ſatisfaction to 
the injured nation; and the king aſſured them that he 
would comply with their requeſt. His majeſty, perceiv- 
ing that. there would ſoon be a neceſſity for more vigo- 
rous meaſures, ſent the brave admiral Haddock with a 
fleet into the Mediterranean. 

Intimidated by the proceedings of the Brittſh parlia- 
ment, the king of Spain concluded a convention with the 
king of Great-Britain, at Pardo, the 14th of January, 
17393 empowering the plenipotentiaries to ſettle the re- 
ſpective pretenſions of the two crowns, as well as thoſe 
of their ſubjects. This treaty was immediately ſubmitted 
to the inſpection of the commons : the moſt material 
objection to it was, that it left to a future aad precarious 
diſcuſſion the moſt important right of the Britiſh traders 
and ſubjects, that of navigating their ſhips from one 
part of his majeſty's dominions to another, without 
being ſubject to ſearch ; and, by that means, rendered it 
queſtionable, whether they ought to enjoy any ſuch right. 
Strong exceptions were taken to this clauſe, and indeed 
to the whole convention. Petitions were preſented 
againſt it by the city of London, the Weſt-India mer- 
chants, and many of the principal corporations in the 
kingdom. The miniſtry, enraged at the inſolence of the 
Spaniards, who now inſiſted upon the privilege of ſearch- 
ing all Britiſh ſhips in the American ſeas, reſolved to 
adopt more vigorous meaſures. They inſtructed Mr. 
Keene, the Engliſh envoy at Madrid, to inform that 
court, that if his Catholic majeſty did not immediately 
comply with the terms of the convention, repriſals 
ſhould be made. To ſecond this remonſtrance, a large 
re-inforcement of ſhips was ſent to admiral Haddock in 
the Mediterranean. Letters of marque and repriſal 
were iſſued againſt the Spaniards, who likewiſe began to 
prepare for war. Captain Vernon, who was appointed 
vice-admiral of the blue, was ſent to annoy the Spaniſh 
ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies. Admiral Haddock took 
the St. Joſeph, a Spaniſh ſhip, valued at one hundred 
| and twenty thouſand pounds. . Porto-Bello was taken, 
almoſt without bloodſhed, by admiral Vernon, with only 
fix ſhips. The news of this victory was received in Eng- 
land with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. The 2 | 
| of parliament congratulated his majeſty on the ſucceſs of 
| his arms; and the admiral's good fortune induced the 
miniſter to continue him in the command. 

The of Porto-Bello was only a prelude to greater 
enterpriſes. Nothing leſs was reſolved upon than che 
entire deſtruction of the S 
World. With this view, an Engliſh ſquadron was diſ- 
-| patched to the South-Sea, under Commodore Anſon, in 
order to ravage the coaſts of Peru and Chili; while a 
| fleet of twenty-ſeven ſail of the line, commanded by fir 

Chaloner Ogle, with 2323 of ten thouſand land forces 
on board, was ſent to the Weſt- Indies, to reinforce admi- 
ral Vernon, and co-operate with Anſon, by means of in- 
telligence to be conveyed acroſs the iſthmus of Darien. 
| - On the 13th of February, 1740, Mr. Sandys made 
a motion in the bouſe of commons, that an humble addreſs 
ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, that he would be gra- 
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Walpole from his majeſty's preſence and councils forever : 
a ſimilar motion was made in the upper houſe by the lord 
Carteret. After a long and violent debate, it was re- 
jected by a great majority. 1 
The fleet under fir Chaloner Ogle having joined ad- 
miral Vernon, the combined ſquadrons amounted to about 
one hundred and fifteen ſhips, with fifteen thouſand ' 
ſailors, and about twelve thouſand land forces on board. 
Lord Cathcart was appointed to command the land 
forces; but, dying on the paſſage, the command de- 
volved upon general Wentworth. With this mighty force, 
the admiral failed from Jamaica, in order to attack Car- 
thagena, and caſt anchor in Playa Grande, to the wind- 
ward of that town. General Wentworth was a man of 
valour, but of no great capacity; Vernon was haughty | 
and imperious, and held the general in the utmoſt degree 
of contempt. A violent antipathy took place between 
them; to which may, in a great meaſure, be attributed 
the failure of the expedition. In the ſeveral attacks which 
were made, one thouſand men were killed ; and ſickneſs 
raged among them to ſuch a degree, that three thouſand | 
four hundred and forty-five, (including ſeamen and ſol- | 
diers) periſhed in two days. The enterprize was aban- | 
doned, and the fleet returned to Port-Royal in Jamaica, 
to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe. Upwards of twenty | 
thouſand Britiſh ſubjects were ſuppoſed to have loſt their 
lives in this fatal expedition. This miſcarriage, which 
tarniſhed the Britiſh glory, was no ſooner known in Eng- 
land, than the kingdom was filled with murmurs and diſ- 
content. The public now began to ſuſpect that they had. 
entertained too high an opinion of the abilities of admiral / 
Sir Robert Walpole, finding the indignation of the | 
houſe of commons turned againſt him, tried every art to 


The next day the king adjourned both houſes of parlia- 
ment for a few days; during which period fir Robert 
Walpole was created earl of Orford, and reſigned all his 
employments. | 
The expedition under Anſon was unfortunate in the be- 
ginning ; and, but for accident, would have terminated | 
in diſgrace. Being attacked by a furious ſtorm in paſ- 
fing Cape-Horn, two of his ſhips were obliged to return 
in diſtreſs; one was loſt; another ſo much d „ as | 
to be abandoned ſoon after ; and the greater part of his 
people died of the ſcurvy, before he reached the iſland of 
Juan Fernandez, which had been appointed as the place | 
of rendezyous. His crew being recovered, and the 
Centurion, his own ſhip, being in a pretty good ftate of 
repair, he put to ſea, took ſeveral prizes off the coaſt of 
Chili, and plundered Paita, on the coaſt of Peru, At 
length, however, he fortunately met with the annual 
ſhip from Acapulca, on the coaſt of Mexico, to Manila, 
and immediately took her. She was laden with treafure 
to the amount of three hundred thouſand pounds fterling, 
beſides other valuable commodities. | 
George II. did not to lament the loſs of his 
miniſter ; and, by this time, the death of the emperor | 
Charles VI. the of the pragmatic ſanction, 
through the ambition of France, and many other con- | 
current caſes, induced the king of Great-Britain to take 
the leading part in a continental war. He was encouraged 
to this meaſure, by lord Carteret, afterwards earl of Gran- 
ville, and wndeed by the voice of the whole nation. He | 
accordingly put himſelf at the head of the army, and 
5 the battle of Dettingen, June the 16th, 1743, the 
rench having loft five. thouſand men; and his not per- 
mitting 1 the earl of Stair, to 1 e che 
blow, was thought to proceed from tenderneſs to his 
electoral dominions. This partiality 
clamourin England; ſeveral — in the miriſtry 
enſued, and, 2 Pelham was placed at che head 
of the treaſury, and appointed chancellor of the exchequer. 
. Great-Britain was then d in a very expenſive | 


| 
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1 


ereated a great 


war, both againſt the French and Spaniards; and her 


3 enemies wiſhed to avail chemſelves of the general diſcon · purſuit. The earl of Kilmarnock was taken on 
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tent that had prevailed in England on account of N 
ver. This naturally ſuggeſted to them the idea of: b 
ing to the Pretender, who reſided at Rome; and 
dily agreed that his ſon Charles, who was a f 
youth, ſhould repair to France ; from whence he {«@1: 
with a few followers, to the weſtern coaſts of Scat | 
and landed between the iſlands of Mull and Sky, lt 
having narrowly eſc being taken by captain} 

There he diſcovered himſelf, aſſembled his adhery 
and publiſhed a manifeſto exciting the nation to rebel 
He was immediately joined by Cameron of Lochia 
ricular duke of Perch, che viſcount Strathall:n, (hi 
Nairn, lord George Murray, and ſeveral other chien 

Orders were ſent to ſir John Cope, who commanded ꝶ 
king's forces in Scotland, to cruſh the inſurrection h;. 
infancy. Sir John ſet out for the north, but the N 
tender proceeded ſouthwards, and entered Perth on b 
3d of 91 — 1745. He continued his march y 
wards Edinburgh, and that city was ſurrendered to, 
at the firſt ſummons. Here he cauſed his father wy 

proclaimed at the croſs, and, examining his forces, he fy 
they conſiſted of about four thouſand men. Sir Joy 
Cope, having returned towards Edinburgh, with 
army of three thouſand men, took poſt in the neighbgy 
hood of Preſton-Pans. Here, on the morning of 
21ſt of September, he was attacked by the rebels wy 
great a roger and routed in the ſpace of ten minit 
four hundred of the king's troops were killed, and 
thouſand two hundred taken priſoners; though the i 
of the rebels did not exceed one hundred men. In ah 
days after the battle, the Pretender received a ſupph«M 
money, arms, and ammunition from France; and u 
joined by Gordon of Glenbucket, the earl of Kilmamod 
the lords Elcho, Ogilvie, Pitſligo, and Balmerino, 

A camp, conſiſting of fourteen thouſand men, w 
formed at Newcaſtle, under Wade, at 
ſquadron was ſtationed in the channel, under admit 
Vernon, in order to vent an invaſion fn 
France. The whole army, which now amoum 
to fix thouſand foot, and two hundred and fixty hak 
entered England the 6th of November, and took tk 
city of Carliſle, after a ſiege of three days. In cok 
quence of this a new army was raiſed, the commal 
of which was firft given to fir John Ligonier, and af: 
wards to the duke of Cumberland. This army, wid 
conſiſted of thirteen thouſand men, took poſt at Lic 
field. The rebels directed their march by Mandi. 
ter, Macclesfield, and Congleton, and entered Dey 
the 5th of December. Hearing, however, that his ns 
jeſty had reſolved to erect the ſtandard of England um 
Finchley-common, they retreated towards Scotlanh 
leaving a garriſon in Carliſle for the defence of that pl. Wl 
The duke of Cumberland overtook them at Clifton, at 
had a ſkirmiſh with their rear guard, in which fl 
were {lain on both ſides. His royal highneſs then reduotl 
Carliſle, and returned to London. 

Being joined by the Fraſers, and others, the rebels ui 
the town of Stirling; but could make no impreſia 
upon the caſtle, which was defended by general Blaken, 
A new army of ten thouſand men was raiſed, and tt 
command of it given to general Hawley. The rebek 
amounting to eight thouſand, met him at Falkirk, wit 
a battle enſued, and the king's forces were defeated. 

The duke of Cumberland, now appointed commit 
der in chief, arrived at Edinburgh on the 3oth of Janual 
and the next day began his march againſt the rebels, v0 
alarmed at his approach, abandoned the ſiege of Stirling 
caſtle, and retreated to Inverneſs. Having ſecured it 
important paſs of Stirling and Perth, with ſome Hell 
oops which had juſt arrived, the duke advanced ut 
his army towards Aberdeen, then to Inverneſs, and b. 
ſing over the deep and rapid river Spey, he arrived! 
Nairn. ' The rebel army, to the amount of eight chouli 
men, lay at Culloden: the royal army was nearly of i 
fame force. Early in the morning of the 16th of Apt 
the royal army marched from Nairn in four columm 
The rebels formed their front in thirteen diviſions, bel 
ſo many clans under their reſpective chiefs. The kg 
troops made dreadful havoc among the enemy, 10 10 


than two thouſand of them being killed in the 2 - 
Fl 
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* equally ſucceſsfu] under rear- admiral Boſcawen in the | land had been ſent thither to command an army of ob- 

* ſt-Indies. The ſucceſſes of the French and Engliſh, | fervation, but was ſo powerfully preſſed by a ſuperior 

ring the war, may be ſaid to have been balanced, ang | force, that he was compelled to lay down his arms; and 

0 nations turned their thoughts to peace. | the French, under the duke de Richlieu, took poſſeſſion 

© Certain it is, however, that preliminaries for peace | of that electorate and its capital, and agreed to a conven- 

0 e ſigned in April, 1748, and a definitive treaty was | tion at Cloſterſeven. In 1758, a treaty of mutual defence 

1 cluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in October; the baſis of | was concluded between his majeſty and the king of 
9 ich was the reſtitution on both ſides, of all places | Pruſſia. This engagement, which afterwards proved fo 

ji en during the war. Every intelligent perſon, how- | burdenſome to England, was intended to unite the pro- 

* r, conſidered the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle as little | teſtant intereſt in Germany. - 

ol BS cr than an armed ceffation of hoſtilities. In the mean The king of England, with the conſent of his Pruſſian 

WD treaty of commerce was ſigned at Madrid, | majeſty, declaring that the French had violated the con- 

a which for the conſideration of 100,000. the South-Sea | vention at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjects 

n pany gave up their future claims to the Aſſiento con- to reſume their arms under prince Ferdiqand of Brunſ-- 


WW Macſtricht ; and Bergen 


ect-Indies with 


| merino, and the marquis of Tullibar- 

he; dae hemnſeves a few 2 The duke 
C berland, immediately after this deciſive action, 
— * to Inverneſs, of which he took poſſeſſion; and 
nel to London, which he entered amidſt the 

ions of the populace. Eg 

Lie Pretender, Ader variety of ſevere ſufferings and 
-ow eſcapes, in different diſguiſes, and after wander- 
about from the 16th of April till the 19th of Sep- 
der, arrived at Lochnanaugh, in Moidert; where a 
ench ſhip, the Bellona, of Nantz, lay ready to receive 


The priſoners, who were noblemen, were commutted 


the tower ; thoſe of inferior rank to Newgate. 


Tower-hill, Avguſt the 18th. Cro- 


—_— Lord Lovat was afterwards 


Wrtic's life was ſpared. rar 
ur] 1 and Ge was alſo beheaded. The inferior 


WW... were tried in different courts of judicature, and 


of forty-three, who were condemned at London, no 
ee chan ſeventeen were executed. Among theſe were, 


T pwnley, colonel of the Mancheſter regiment, and one 
organ, a lawyer. They ſuffered upon Kennington- 
Parliament beſtowed an additional revenue | 


mon. 
twenty-five thouſand pounds per annum on the duke 


Cumberland, for the ſervices he had done the nation 
defeating the rebels at Culloden. 

This ſeaſonable meaſure ſaved the public credit, but 
defeat of the rebels did not reſtore tranquillity to 
Pope. Though the prince of Orange, ſon in law to 
orge II. was by the credit of his majeſty, and the fpirit 
ie people of the United-Provinces, raiſed to be their 
Wtholder, the Dutch never could be brought to act 
y in the war. The allies were defeated at Val, 
-op-Zoom was taken in a 
ner that has never yet been accounted for. By this 
„however, the French marine and commerce were 
danger of being annihilated by the Engliſh at fea, 
der the command of the admirals Anſon, Warren, 
uke, and other gallant officers; but the Engliſh were 


by virtue of which they had ſupplied the Spaniſh 


Dn the 20th of March, 1751, died, univerſally 
ented, Frederick Prince of Wales, in the forty-fifth 


his age. . 
he French having made encroachments, and built 
oduced a 


5 on our back ſettlements in America, 


ich conveyed him ſafely to Roſeau, near Mor- 
x, in Bretagne. 
The 


ds Kilmarnock, Cromertie, and Balmerino, were | 
4 and found guilty. Kilmarnock and Balmerino were 
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ouſly ſent to attack the French, and reduce the forts on 
the Ohio. Braddock himſelf, fir Peter Halket, and the 
greateſt part of the officers, were killed by falling into 
an ambuſcade of the French and Indians near Fort-du- 
Queſne ; but major general Johnſon defeated a body of 
French near Crown-Point, and killed about one thou- 
ſand. 

About this time an account arrived in England, that 
the French had landed eleven thouſand men in Minorca, 
to attack Fort St. Philip there ; that admiral Byng, who 
had been ſent out with a fleet at leaſt equal to that of 
the -French, had been baffled, if not defeated, by their 
admiral Galifſionere ; and that Minorca was ſurrendered 
by general Blakeney. Though the loſs of Minorca was 
more diſgraceful than detrimental to the kingdom, the 
public outcry was ſuch, that Byng was ordered to be 
tried by a court-martial ; in conſequence of which he 
was condemned to be ſhot, for not doing his utmoſt to 
annoy the enemy; and this ſentence was executed on the 
14th of March, 1756, on board the Monarque man of 
war at Portſmouth, | 

Mr. Pitt was now appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of Henry Fox, eſquire, and placed at the head of 
adminiſtration. He had been long celebrated as a bold, 
eloquent, and energetic ſpeaker, and the nation were pre- 
ſently convinced that he was a ſpirited miniſter. He con- 
ſidered the miſcarriages in the Mediterranean, as more 
than repaired by the vaſt ſucceſs of the Engliſh privateers. 
The advantages obtained in the Eaſt-Indies, under colo- 


nel Clive, were almoſt incredible, and laid the foundation 


of the preſent amazing extent of riches and territory, which 
the Engliſh now poſſeſs in that country. 

An expedition was undertaken againſt the coaſt of 
France, with a fleet of eighteen ſhips of the line, com- 


manded by fir Edward Hawke; and ten regiments of 


foot, commanded by fir John Mordaunt: the deſcent 
was to be made at Rochefort; but the deſign miſcarried ; 
the army having done nothing but demoliſh a fort in the 
little iNand of Aix. Sir John Mordaunt was tried for 
his conduct and acquitted. 


The [electorate of Hanover was now attacked by a 


powerful army of the French. The duke of Cumber- 


wick, a Pruſſian general, who inftantly drove the French 
out of Hanover; and the duke of Marlborou 


deftroying their ſtores and ſhipping at- St. Maloes and 


Cherbourgh, marched into Germany, and joined prince 
Ferdinand with twenty-five thouſand men. A war en- 


gh, after the 
| Engliſh had repeatedly annoyed the French coaſts, by 
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 fued, during which the Engliſh performed wonders, and 
derful ſpirit in England, eſpecially after admiral*} were every where victorious ; but nothing deciſive fol- 
cawen was ordered with a fleet to fail to the banks I lowed, and the enemy opened every campaign with ad- 
Newfoundland ; where he took two French men of vantage. Even the glorious battle of Minden, in which 
the reſt of their fleet eſcaping by the river St. Law- about ſeven thouſand Engliſh defeated eighty thouſand of 
No fooner was it known that hoſtilities were | the French, contributed nothing to the concluſion of tha 
, than orders were iſſued for making general repri- war. Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration was applauded in the 
* Europe as well as in America. T ele orders were | moſt extravagant terms. Admiral Boſcawen, and gene- 
| ffectual, that before the end of the year 1755, upwards | ral Amherſt, in Auguſt, 1758, reduced and demoliſhed 
ve hundred of the richeſt French merchant ſhipsy | Louiſburgh, in North America; Frontenac and Fort du 
bdove eight thouſand of their beſt ſailors, were | Queſne, in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of 
| Pught into this kingdom. This ſpirited meaſure had the Engliſh. Theſe acquiſitions far overbalanced the 
1 od, that the French had neither harids to navi- | loſs which. the Ty On had received at Ticonderago, and 
| their merchantmen, nor to man their ſhips of war; | the three hundred Engliſh guards, as they were returning, 
Fearing, about two years after, that three thouſand | under general Bligh from the coaſt of France. Affairs 
in the Eaft-Indies were ſtill proſperous. Admiral Pacocke © 


ach ſeamen were priſoners in England. | 
"ky Braddock, who was a man of courage, but 4 n the French fleet near Fort St David's, damaged 
y, poſitive, and of difficult acceſs, was injudici- | the Bien Aimé, a French ſhip of ſeyenty-four guns, and 


* 


Baut the war in Germany, which was attended with an im- 
menſe expence, ſtill continued undeciſive. The French 
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commodore Moore and general e 05% reduced the 


la Clue, near the ſtraits of Gibraltar, took the Centaure, 


daughters: Frederick, prince of Wales, father to 
George III. William duke of Cumberland; Anne, mar- 
ried to the late prince of Orange; Mary, langravine of [ 


pe fifty-frft king of England, and ninth of Great-Britain. 


= GEORGE II. 


- nd ' 


and Marigal 


£ father never aſcended the throne, having died in the life- 
ide of his late majcſty. The king's firſt care, after his 
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run her on ſhore; and again greatly damaged the ſame 
fleet eff Pondicherry. | ; 

In 1759, the iſland of Goree, on the coaſt of Africa, 
was taken by commodore Keppel. In the Weſt-Indies, 


iflands of Guadaloupe, and thoſe of Deſeada, Los Santos, 
ante. Bur the moſt important conqueſt was 
that of Quebec, which was taken in September, 1759, 
by the brave general Wolfe, who loſt his life on the occa- 
ſion; and general Monckton, the ſecond in command, 
was dangerouſly wounded. . The place ſurrendered to 
general Townſhend. A vote was paſſed in the houſe of 
commons for erecting a monurnent to the memory of 
general Wolfe, in Weſtminſter abbey. Pococke ob- 
rained a fieſh advantage in the Eaſt-Indies, and - Lally 
was defeated by the brave colonel Coote. : | 
The French, now become deſperate, reſolved upon 
an attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion of Great-Britain; 
but, on the 8th of Auguſt, 1759, admiral Boſcawen 
attacked the Toulon ſquadron, commanded by Monſ. de 


Le Temeraire, and Le Modeſte, of ſeventy-four guns 
cach ; burnt L'Ocean of eighty, and the Redoubtable of 
ſeventy-four guns. Sir Edward Hawke defeated the 
Breſt-fleet, commanded by Conflans, in the Bay. of 


Biſcay.' He took the Formidable, of eighty guns; ſunk | coronation was performed, with great pomp and mg 


the Theſee, of ſeventy-four guns, and the Superbe of 
ſeventy; burnt the Soliel Royal, of eighty guns, and the 
Heros, of ſeventy-four; and the Juſte, of ſeventy, 
periſhed in the mouth of the Loire. The n loſt 
the Eſſex, of ſixty- four, and the Reſolution, of ſeventy- 
four guns, which ran aſhore in the chace. | 

Captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, made a 
deſcent in Ireland with about ſix thouſand men. He took 
Carrickfergus, and raiſed ſome contributions. On his 
return to France, with three frigates, which compoſed 
his whole fleet, he was met, defeated, aad killed, by the 
brave captain Elliot ; with the ſame number of frigates, 
but much inferior in force. Great-Britain, now reigned 
triumphant in the ocean, and ſucceeded in every meaſure 
that had been projected for her own ſafety and advantage. 


ſhewed diſpoſitions for treating, which inclined the Britiſh 

miniſtry to hearken to their propoſals, A negociation was 
commenced, but proved abofave, like many other pro- 

jects for accommodation; and on the 25th of October, 

1760, the king died ſuddenly, full of years and glory, in 

the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth 

of his reign. He-had rifen at his uſual hour, called his 

page, drank his chocolate, and enquired about the wind ; 

foon after which he fell down ſpeechleſs, and expired. 

His death was occaſioned by a rupture of the right 

ventricle of his heart. 5 

* George II. was violent in his temper, but humane 

and candid in his diſpoſition ; he conciliated the affection, 

if not the eſteem,” of thoſe who were moſt about his perſon. 

His judgement was ſound; but his partial attachment 

to German politics, made the early part of his life unpo- 

pular. He was brave himſelf, and encouraged bravery 

in otkers. The heroic ſpirit, with which he reſented the 

infults offered to his crown, and the brilliant conqueſts 

with which the latter years of his reign were- adorned, 

have endeared his memory to the Engliſh nation. 
By his queen Caroline, he had two ſons and five 


Heſſe-caſtle; Louifa, late queen of Denmark, Amelia, 
and Caroline, who died unmarried, Oo 


ee 


rom 1760 to —. 


was ſucceeded by his grandſon, kin 
George III. our preſent moſt gracious ſovereign, whole 


* 


On the 8th of July, his majeſty in council declared 


The latter, however, was gratified with a penſion of ti 


was beſtowed upon the earl of Bute, who had befor bel 
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' 18th of November; when he made a moſt excel 
ſpeech to both houſes, in which, among many other ty 


under Broglio and Soubiſe, was routed at Kirch Do 
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were taken, an 


acceſſion, was to aſſemble the parliament, which met the 
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dearing expreſſions, were the following: « Bom: 
ce educated in this country, I glory in the name of Brin 
The civil and religious rights of my loving Cuba 
are equally dear to me with the moſt valuable Dre 
« gatives of my crown.” The annual ſum gf Gol 
hundred thouſand pounds was granted for the fuppyr, 
his majeſty's houſhold, and of the honour ard dig 
his crown. | I 
Early in the year 1761, an act, which reflected gy 
honour on the king and his parliament, was paſſe 0 
ſecuring the independence of the judges, by augmey 
their ſalaries, and continuing them in the enjoymen{ 
their offices; notwithſtanding the demiſe of their * 
ign, by which their commiſſions were formerly vac 


reſolution to demand in marriage, the princeſs Charly 

of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. The fleet appointed to c 
her moſt ſerene highneſs, was commanded by lord An 
and the earl of Harcourt was nominated ambaſſador em 
ordinary for this purpoſe. The princeſs landed at Hy. 
wich the 7th of September, and the nuptials were ci. 
brated at St. James's on the 8th, about nine in the em 
ing. On the 22d of the ſame month the ceremony oft 


ficence, in Weſtminſter- abbey. | 

Among the military tranſactions of this year wy 
expedition taken againſt Bellfle. The land forces wx 
commanded by major-general Hodgſon ; the fleet þ 
commodore Keppel. The troops diſembarked the at 
of April, and the iſland ſurrendered the 7th of June. I 
minique, in the Weſt-Indies, was reduced by lord Rdh 
and ſir James Douglas; the. Cherokees, in Ameng, 
were ſeverely chaſtiſed by colonel Grant. In the EA 
Indies, Mithie was taken, by major Hector Monro; u 
the Mogul forces were defeated by major John Card 
Jaffier Ali Cawn, nabob of Bengal, was depoſed; al 
his ſon-in-law, Coſſin Ali Cawn, ſeated on his thrax 
Great numbers of French ſhips were taken by the Ep 
liſh cruiſers; and, on the 16th of July, the French any 


kern, by prince Ferdinand, with the loſs of five thoulal 
men. | 
Negociations for a peace were now carried on betved 
the courts of London and Verſailles, but they 25 
roved abortive ; ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned bye 
interpoſition of Spain. Mr. Pitt therefore propoky 
ſend a fleet to the Mediterranean, to intercept the Spa 
flota, or ſtrike ſome other blow of importance, if Spa 
did not give immediate ſatisfaction to the court of G 
Britain. All the members of the privy- council, eu 
Mr. Pitt and earl Temple, objected to this propoſil. i 
conſequence of which, Ford Temple reſigned his offi 
lord-privy-ſeal, and Mr. Pitt that of ſecretary of ft 


thouſand pounds a year for three lives, and his lady 
created baroneſs Chatham. The duke of Newcaſtle 
after reſigned his poſt of. firſt lord of the treaſury, wha 


appointed ſecretary of ſtate : Mr. Grenville ſucceed 
lord Bute in his former office, and the earl of Hu; 
was appointed firſt lord of the admiralty, in the room 
ord Anſon deceaſed. Theſe changes in the miniſti x 
creaſed the popular clamour which had beſore be 
7 75 to a conſiderable height by the reſignation 
+ {Wb | 
War was declared againſt Spain the 4th of Jan 
1762; and, in rs Maschiene was reduced 4 
general Monckton and rear-admirat Rodney. In Mut 
an lition was taken againſt the Havannah, tlie 9 
tal of Cuba: the fleet was commanded by admiral i 
cocke, and the land forces. by the earl of Albem 5 
The troops landed the 7th of June, and the place 5 
rendered the 1 3th. of Augutt Nine Spy of wy 
| the treaſure and merchandize fou in 
the town was valued at three millions of pounds ſter 0 
The Hermione, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, was take" in 
this time, valued at one million = pounds ſer 5 
Prince Ferdinand, at dhe head of the allied am 
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burgh, July 6; and harraſſed them ſo 
* ore ed to call their army from 
| awer-Rhine to their aſſiſtance. The hereditary 
* but Caſſel ſurrendered to the allies. New- 
und was taken by the French the 24th of June, 
eraken by the Engliſh the 18th of September. 
ce and Spain declared war againſt Portugal, as an 
of Great-Britain, and the combined forces entered 
kingdom. The Portugueſe forces were commanded 
the count de la Lippe Buckeburgh; and the Britiſh 
baries, ſent to aſſiſt them, by the earl of Loudon. 
enemy took Miranda, Braganza, Chaves, and Al- 
4a; but, being repulſed at Villa-Velha, they evacu- 
me Portugueſe dominions and retired into Spain. 
armament was fitted out againſt — the capital 
the Philippine iſlands: the fleet commanded by 
ral Corniſh, and the land forces by general Draper. 
was taken by ſtorm the 24th of September, 1762, 
de town was ranſomed for a million ſterling. A 
e galleon, bound from Manilla to Acapulca, ſup- 
ed to be worth half that ſum was alſo taken. 
5torious as Great-Britain was in all quarters, ſhe 
ckened to the overtures of peace made by the other 
igerent powers; conferences upon that ſubject were 
rd at Paris; and, after ſome negociation, peace was 
Ii concluded the roth of February, 1763. Florida 
Ws given to Great-Britain, in exchange for the Havan- 
; and ſhe retained Canada, Cape-Breton, Tobago, 
minique, St. Vincent, the Grenades, and Senegal ; 
e reſtored all her other conqueſts. A peace was 
n after concluded between the empreſs queen and his 
ſſian majeſty. | 
The national diſcontent was, at this time, raiſed to 
Wconſiderable height againſt lord Bute, who had on 
ral occaſions rendered himſelf unpopular as a prime- 
niſter. He was conſidered as a favourite at court, 
vas ſuppoſed to exerciſe the influence he was poſ- 
of, ſo much in favour of his countrymen, that an 


emoluments: he therefore thought proper to reſt 
place of firſt lord of the treaſury. | 7 
he terms of the peace were violently attacked in a 
odical paper, called the North-Briton, conducted, it 
lad, by Mr. Wilkes, member of parliament for 
leſbury. This gentleman having, in number forty- 
of that paper, made ſome indecent remarks upon his 

jeſty's ſpeech to the . parliament, he was ſeized by a 
eral-warrant, iſſued by the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
mitted to the tower. Several printers were at the ſame 
e apprehended, but they were ſoon after releaſed, and 
aned damages againſt the meſſengers who took them 
WW cuſtody. Mr. Wilkes brought his Habeas Corpus 
ore the court of common-pleas, , when that court 
Wu mouſly declared that privilege of parliament ex- 
ed to the caſe of writing a libel, and that gentleman 
Ws (ct at liberty. The two houſes of parliament thought 
erwiſe, and ordered number forty-five of the North- 
non to be burnt at the Royal-Exchange, by the hands 
the common hangman. Mr. Wilkes, however, 
menced an action in the court of common-pleas, 
Wt Mr. Wood, under-fecretary of ſtate, for ſeizing 


- * 


Wilkes having alſo, in the courſe of his writings, 
ed upon Mr. Martin, a member of parliament, a 

l enſued between thoſe two gentlemen, when the 
me received a dangerous wound in the belly with a 
We”! bullet. At length, however, he recovered, and 
ured to France. On the 19th of January, 1764, he 
cpelled the houſe of commons. On the ſame day, 
omplaint was exhibited againſt him in the + arg 
y the name of a right reverend member of that 
1.2 a book full of indecent and profane ribaldry, 
* the title of An Eſſay on Woman. 


againſt him for breach of privilege ; 


and the courts 
Ow for the 


blapheroy. On the iſt of November he was 


3 and the ſuits which he had commenced. 
es of ſtate fell to the ground of courſe. 


d the French at Graebenſtein, June 24; drove | 


dent partiality was viſible in the diſtribution of honours 


Papers, and obtained a verdict with 1000l. damages. 


The peers pro- 


de an Outlawry for not appearing to the indictments 
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ever, was worſted, and even wounded, at |, 


— 


Wilkes one thouſand one hundred and fo 
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On the 16th of January, 1764, the princeſs Auguſta, 


his majeſty's eldeſt ſiſter, was married at St. James's, to 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, with whom he had a 
portion of 80,0001. | 

In 1765, a ſtamp-duty was impoſed upon the Ame- 
rican colonies, at which they were violently irritated, and 
almoſt unanimouſly refuſed to ſubmit to it; in conſe- 
quence of which it was repealed the ſucceeding year. 

Chriſtian VII. king of Denmark, was married by 
proxy in London, to the princeſs Caroline-Matilda, 
ſiſter to his Britannic majeſty, on the iſt of October, 
1765. Her portion was 40,000]. 

The duke of York, his majeſty's brother, died at 
Monaca, in Italy, the 17th of September; his body 
was brought to England, and interred in Henry the 
Seventh's chapel. 

The Britiſh parliament being finiſhed, it broke up the 
roth of March, 1768, and was ſoon after diſſolved by 
proclamation ; writs were therefore iſſued out for elect- 
ing a new one, Mr. Wilkes, who had remained abroad 
an outlaw ever ſince the year 1763, now returned to 
England ; and, though the outlawry was in full force, 
declared himſelf a candidate for the city of London. 
Having failed in that attempt, he afterwards offered him- 
ſelf for the county of Middleſex, and was choſen by a 
great majority, in oppoſition to fir William Beauchamp 
Proctor. Soon after he ſurrendered himſelf to the court 
of king's-bench, by whom the outlawry was reverſed, 
and he was ſentenced to pay a fine of 10001. and ſuffer 
two. years impriſonment. As the new parliament were to 
meet the 1oth of May, a great number of people aſſem- 
bled in St. George's-fields, near the king's-bench prifon, 
where Mr. Wilkes was then confined, ſuppoſing he would 
go to the houſe of commons as one of the members for 
Middleſex. The Surry juſtices attended, and the riot- 
act was read ; but the mob refuſing to diſperſe, a party 
of the guards was ſent for; the people grew ſtill more 
outrageous, and even threw ſtones at the juſtices ; the 
ſoldiers were therefore ordered to fire, when ſeveral per- 
ſons were ſlightly wounded, and two or three mortally. 
A young man, named Allen, only ſon of an innkeeper 
in the borough, being miſtaken for another, was purſued 
by a ſoldier into his father's cow-houſe, and ſhort dead 
upon the ſpot. That ſoldier, it is ſaid, deſerted from 
the army, and eſcaped; but another ſoldier, and juſtice 
Gillam, who commanded the military to fire, were tried 
for murder, and acquitted. 

Lord Baltimore was tried, at the aſſizes at Kingſton, 
in 1768, for a rape on Sarah Woodcock, a milliner, and 
was acquitted. The king of Denmark viſited Bngland 
this year, and was magnificently entertained by the royal 
family. He condeſcended to dine with the city of Lon- 
don. This year his majeſty eſtabliſned the royal aca- 
demy of arts, for inſtructing youth in the principles of 
architecture, ſculpture, and painting. Great diſtur- 
bances were raiſed in the American colonies, in conſe- 
quence of certain duties laid by the Britiſh parliament, on 
the importation of paper, glaſs, and a few other articles 
from England; and the conſequent eſtabliſhment of cuſ- 
tom-houſes in their ports. The people at Boſton were 
ſo enraged upon this account, that two regiments of foot 
were ordered there from Hallifax, and as many from 
Ireland. : 

Mr. Wilkes publiſhed a letter in the news-papers, 
written by lord Weymouth, relative to calling in the mili- 
tary in St. George's fields; to which were prefixed a few 
remarks of his own, in which he termed that affair a 
hornd maſſacre. This publication was either conſidered 
as a reaſon, or was made 'a pretence, for expelling him 
the houſe. © It was evident, however, that the freeholders 
of Middleſex were of a different opinion, for they imme- 
diately re- elected him unanimouſly. This ſecond elec- 
tion was declared void, and a new writ was iſſued. 
Mr. Wilkes was a third time elected. This election 
was alſo declared void. Mr. Luttrell, a member of par- 


liament, and ſon of lord Irnham, was then prevailed on 
to vacate his ſeat, and oppoſe Mr. Wilkes; and, though 


le had only two hundred and ninety-ſix votes, and Mr. 
rty-three, he was 


declared, * a great majority of the houſe, to be the legal, 
7 F | member. 
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member. The popularity of Mr. Wilkes increaſed in 
proportion to his perſecutions, and hewas choſen alder- 
man of London, in the room of Mr. Goſling, deceaſed ; 
and Meſſrs. Townſhend and Sawbridge became ſheriffs 
and aldermen, from the credit they acquired by appear- 
ing as his ſupporters ; and, from the ſame cauſe, alderman 
Beckford was a ſecond time elected lord-mayor. On the 
toth of November, the cauſe between Mr. Wilkes and 
lord Hallifax was decided, when the former obtained four 
thouſand pounds damages, for the impriſonment of his 
perſon, and the ſeizure of his papers, by a general-war- 
rant in 1763. | 

In the Eaſt-Indies, Hyder Ally broke into the Carna- 
tic, which he ravaged with fire and ſword. He after- 
wards attacked the company's forces at Mullwaggle, and, 
though the latter gained the victory, it was not without 
conſiderable loſs. A peace was at laſt concluded with this 
enterprizing adventurer. Three gentlemen, viz. Mr. 
Vanſittart, Mr. Scrafton, and colonel Ford, ſet fail in 
1770 for Bengal, with the title of ſuperviſors, and with 
full powers to reform all abuſes ; but neither the ſhip, nor 
any perſon on board, has ever been heard of ſince. The tax 
— by parliament, upon paper, painters'-colours, 

glaſs imported into America, was now repealed. 

The ſpirit of diſſatisfaction, which had frequently vented 
itſelf in petitions to the throne, now broke out into re- 
monſtrances ; ſome of which were indeed remarkably 
bold. The firſt of theſe was preſented by the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and livery ; and the other two by the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and common council; they not only 
prayed for a diſſolution of parliament, but even denied 
the legality of that which then exiſted, and the validity of 
its acts, the county of Middleſex not being properly re- 
preſented. © When the ſecond of theſe remonſtrances was 
delivered, Mr. Beckford, the lord-mayor, in an extem- | 
pore ſpeech, addreſſed his majeſty in very ſpirited 
terms, to which, however, he received no anſwer. 

On the 27th of July, 1770, a fire broke out in the 
king's yard at Portſmouth, which * moſt furiouſly, 
and deſtroyed ſtores to the amount of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds. It began in five different places 
at once; and was therefore ſuppoſed not to have hap- 
pened by accident. A reward of one thouſand pounds was 
offered to any perſon who ſhould. diſcover the incendiary. 

Mr. Croſby, lord-mayor of London, and Mr. alder- 
man Oliver, were committed to the tower for diſcharg- 
ing two printers, who had publiſhed the ſpeeches of ſome 
of the members of the houſe of commons; where they 
remained from the 27th of March, 1771, to the 8th of 
May. The parliament then cloſed, and the power of 
the houſe of courſe expired; in conſequence of which 
they were releaſed. 

The duke of Cumberland, his majeſty's brother, hav- 
ing privately married a Mrs, Horton, in . 1772, a bill 
paſſed, enacting that all the deſcendants of his late majeſty 
(except the iſſue of thoſe who have married or may here- 
after marry into foreign families) ſhall be incapable of 
contracting marriage without the previous conſent of the 
king; but nevertheleſs ſuch deſcendants, being above the 
age of twenty- five years, upon giving twelve months notice 
to the privy- council, may marry without the royal conſent, 
unleſs the parliament ſhall, within that time, expreſsly de- 
clare their diſapprobation of it. A diſcovery was now made 
that the duke of Glouceſter, alſo a brother of his majeſty, 
had been ſome years married to the counteſs dowager of 
W ve. His royal highneſs publickly - acknow- 
3 4 e a 3 had taken place. This 

ear di royal hi the princeſs dowager of Wales, 
5 the fifty - third year of her 4 

In Denmark a tragical - was, about this time, 

fented to view. The counts Struenſee and Brandt, 


Pre 
the king's chief favourites, and the firſt his prime - mini- 
ſter, were brought to the block. The queen herſelf was 


ſeized and thrown into priſon, and even her life would 
have been in imminent danger, had it not been for the 
ſpirited interpoſition of Mr. 


lor at that court. She was afterwards permitted to re- 
tire to Zell, in Germany, where ſhe reſided the remain- 
ing part of her life, upon a penſion of five thouſand 


| ment to deſtroy them. This detachment met a con 


council. 


eith, the Britiſn ambaſſa- 


EU EE EE, 


| from her brother the king of Great-Britain, dez 
in 1775, in the twenty-third year of her age. +4 

The diſpute, which was now rifen to a great Wi 
between the mother-country and her American «MW 
was about the right of taxtion. The parlianey f 
Great-Britain inſiſted upon its right of taxing ten 
its own proper authority ; the colonies denied this F: 
inſiſting that they could not be legally taxed with, M 
own conſent ; and, rather than ſubmit to any taxe; , 
wiſe impoſed, they were willing to encounter even 
ger, and riſk every extremity. To try, however, wa 
they were in earneſt, ſome tea was ſent over to A 
with a certain duty. This tea was not permitted wii 
landed, but, on the contrary, was ſent back to Englandy 
the utmoſt contempt and indignation. In the harbor 
Boſton, it met with a ſtill worſe reception. It wagt 
out of the ſhips by the populace, and thrown into the; 
To puniſh the New-Englanders for this vi 
two bills were paſſed ; one for the ſhutting up they 
of Boſton; and the other, for taking the execy 
power out of the hands of the people, and veſting iti 
crown. Theſe acts of ſeverity were, in appemm 
levelled only at the town of Boſton ; yet moſt of they 
colonies ſoon took the alarm: they, therefore, reſo 
make one common cauſe with the people of New-Fy 
land ; and accordingly all the old Britiſh colonies (Ng 
Scotia and Georgia excepted) ſent, delegates or com 
ſioners to a general aſſembly, which met at Philadeh 
on the 5th of November, 1774 ; and, aſſuming them 
of the congreſs, preſented a bold and fpirited petit 
his majeſty, foliciting a redreſs of grievances. May 
now between Great-Britain and her colonies were con 
to an extremity. + General Gage, governer of Maſlad 
ſet's bay, hearing the provincials had collected a quay 
of military ſtores at a place called Concord, ſent a det 


of militia at Lexington, ſix miles from Concord, al 
few ſhot were exchanged between them and the N 
forces; by which eight provincials were killed, and{ 
ral wounded, The detachment then proceeded to 
cord, where they deſtroyed the ſtores ; but, on ther 
turn, they were ſuddenly attacked by a large body op 
vincials, who greatly harraſſed them till they arr 
Boſton. The loſs of the king's troops in this actio 
killed, wounded, and priſoners, was two hundred 
ſeventy- three men, of which ſixty-five were kil 
The provincials had forty killed, and twenty woun 
This was the firſt blood ſhed'in that unhappy civil 
the flames of which ſpread daily, and involved in i 
the whole of North-America. 
No ſooner was the intelligence of this engagement 
culated in different parts ” the country, than the 
province was at once in arms, and Boſton was, ina1 
days, beſieged by a body of militia amounting to tw 
thouſand men. The Congreſs heartily approved d 
the ſteps which the New-Englanders had taken, 
paſſed a reſolution, declaring, that the contract 
Great- Britain and the people of Maſſachuſet's bay 
diſſolved. They alſo prohibited the people from iu 
ing the army, the navy, or the tranſport ſhips, vi 
kind of proviſions. General Gage, however, iſſucdif 
clamation, offering a pardon to thoſe who woul 
down their arms, and return to their duty, except M 
Hancock and Adams; and declaring thoſe who kf 
comply with this requiſition, to be rebels and til 
So regardleſs were the people of this proclamat® 
Mr. Hancock was immediately; choſen preſident 0 


Matters having now been Carried on too far 10 f 
of any immediate reconciliation, it was general ! 
gre: that each party would take the firſt opportum 

iking ſome important blow. Upon an emunenG 
a narrow neck of land or iſthmus, called Bunker“ 
near Boſton, the inhabitants, in one of the ſhot N 
of June, threw up a ſtrong redoubt, conſiderabt 
trenchments, and a breaſt-work almoſt canno? 7 
To diſlodge them from this poſt, which might * 
the town and the ſhipping in the harbour, a de 75 
of upwards of two thouſand men was ſent out un 


pounds a year from Denmark, and eight thouſand pounds | 
\ 5 
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command of the (generals Howe and Pigot. 1 
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by a heavy cannonade from the aſſailants, 
ell as from the ſhips and floating batteries, and from 
en of Cop's-hill, in Boſton. The provincials ſuf- 
| 1 ſevere and inceſſant fire with great firmneſs, and 
not return a ſhot till the King's forces had advanced 
oſt to the works; when they furiouſſy began, and 


vas begun 


the braveſt men and officers. The troops, however, 


Led bayonets, they forced the works in every 
rer, and compelled the provincials to abandon the 
, and withdraw to the continent. Tet this advan- 
e was not gained but at a very great expence ; one 
ſand and fifty-four of the detachment were either 
. or wounded, out of which 226 were ſlain z among 
om were nineteen commiſſioned, officers, including 
cutenant-colonel, two majors, Ml: even captains : 
Wcnty other officers were wounded, The number of 
cers which fell in this action was greatly beyond the 
al proportion; occaſioned by a ſer of ſoldiers, called 
kimen, or riflemen. | 
he ſpirit diſplayed by the New-Englanders on this 
afion, encouraged the congreſs to proceed with 
ater alacrity in their military preparations. - They had 
e time before paſſed a vote for raifing and paying an 
y; and they now publiſhed a declaration of the 
tives that compelled them to take up arms, and their 
d reſolution not to lay them down till the obnoxious 
of parliament were repealed. They likewiſe ap- 
nted Mr. Waſhington, one of the delegates for Vir- 
ia, to be commander in chief of all the American forces. 
A party of New-England and New-York provincials, 
Jer the command of generals Montgomery and Ar- 
d, made an incurſion into Canada; where they re- 


n of Montreal. They attempted to take the city of 
bec by ftorm ; but Montgomery being killed, and 
old wounded in the aflault, they were compelled to 
pquiſh' the enterprize. - Early in the year 1776, a 
yof forces arrived in Canada from England, which, 
ſhort time, drove the rebels from before Quebec, 
ok Montreal, the forts Chamblee and St. John, and 
lied the enemy from the province. 

eneral Gage returned to England, and general 
we ſucceeded to the command of the army ; who, 
ly from the difficulty of procuring provifion, and 
ly from other cauſes, found it neceffary to abandon 
ton. Accordingly the army, and ſuch of the inha- 
nts as choſe to follow its fortunes, embarked on 
da number of tranſports, and, after a quick paſ- 
arrived at Hallifax in Nova-Scotia, General 
ſhington entered Boſton immediately after it was 
uted by the king's troops, and cauſed it to be in- 
y fortified. 


n, South-Carolina. Sir Peter Parker comman 
feet, and general Clinton the land forces. The 
ps were diſembarked upon Long-Ifland. The enemy 
erected a battery upon Sullivan's-Ifland ; 
the troops not being able to come to the aſſiſtance of 
fleet, many brave men and officers were either 
dor wounded : forne of the ſhips were much ſhat- 
u: and one was burnt, to prevent her falling irito 
ands of the enemy. + ns 
Length the colonies publiſhed their famous decla- 
aof independence, diſclaiming all allegiance to the 
mof Great-Britain. | 
Aral Howe quitted Hallifax, and arrived off New- 
8; where being joined by his brother, lord Howe, 
I large fleet and conſiderable re-inforcements, he 
the enemy firſt from Long-Iſland, and afterwards 
the city of New-York. He alſo compelled them 
or Kingſbridge at the extremity of New-York 
w and purfued them to a place called the White- 
5 Where he had a flight ſkirmiſh with them; but, 
dunable to bring them to a general engagement, he 
to New-York, where he fixed his head-quarters. 
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lently croſſed che Delaware, and attacking a body 


ed the forts of Chamblee and St. John, and even the 


ithe 25th of December, at night, general Waſn- 


up ſuch a dreadful and continued - fire upon the | 
E Sy as threw them. into confuſion, and killed many | 


re immediately rallied, and returning to the charge 


kn expedition was now undertaken againft W N 
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of Heſſians quartered at Trenton, he made nine hun- 
dred and eighteen oſ them priſoners. 


In a few days after, 
he again croſſed the river, and attacking a body of the 
Britiſh troops, under the * command of colonel Maw- 
either killed or captured the greater part of 
mens: | 
The ducheſs of Kingſton was, this year, tried for bi- 
gamy, and found guilty by her peers. Her privilege, how- 
ever, exempted her from being burnt in the har] f 
General Howe opened the campaign, in the province 
of New-York, in June 1777, and in vain exerted his 
utmoſt endeavours to bting the enemy to a deciſive ac- 
tion: he therefore ſet fail for Philadelphia, but finding the 
mouth of the river Delaware impaſſable, on account of a 
quantity of chevaux-de-frize, he landed his troops at 
Elk-ferry, in Maryland; on his march from which he 
met general Waſhington, on the banks of the Brandy- 
wine river; a ſevere and bloody conflict enſued, which 
continued through the whole day, in which many were 
killed and wounded, and the enemy were at laſt obliged 


to yield to the ſuperior diſcipline of the Engliſh troops. 


banks of the river, of thoſe 
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27th of July, when a ren 
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Heath, and other places. 


By this defeat, the king's forces were enabled to continue 
their march to Philadelphia, of which they took poſſeſ- 
ſion on the 26th of September, though many of them 
were encamped at German-town, a village about fix miles 
from the city. General Waſhington, having taken poſt 
at Skippach-creek, about fixteen miles from German- 
ton, ſet out ſilently and arrived at the laſt mentioned place 
about three in the morning, on the 3d of October, and 
falling upon the king's forces with great impetuoſity, 
threw them into confuſion ; but they ſoon rallied, and the 
enemy were obliged to retreat. The royal army loft five 
hundred and thirty-five, in killed, wounded, and pri- 
ſoners; the enemy's loſs was much more conſiderable. 
General Howe ſuſtained a greater loſs in clearing the 
— which the enemy had 
erected upon them. 
The king's forces were leſs ſucceſsful in the northern, 
than they had been in the more fouthern provinces. 
General Burgoyne, who commanded an army in Canada 
of about ten thouſand men, including a body of Indians, 
reſolved to make an impreffion upon the province of 
New-England. He crofled the Iakes George and 
Champlain without oppoſition; and reduced the fort 
Ticonderago. But, upon his arrival at Saratoga, he 
was unexpectedly furrounded and attacked by a ſupe- 
rior body of New-Englanders, under the generals Gates 
and Arnold ; and, after fighting them two different times 
with great bravery, his camp was at laft ſtormed, and he 
and his troops were obliged to ſubmit to a capitulation. 
In conſequence of which, they were to lay 3 their 
artns, and be conducted to Boſton; from whence they 
ſhould be permitted to embark for Great-Britain, on con- 
dition of their not ſerving again in America during the 
preſent war. IMs 
Lord Pigot, governor of Madras, was, about this 
time, ſeized and impriſoned by the leading members of 
the council, for executing the orders of the directors. 
His lordſhip, who was a man of amiable character, and 
could not brook the indignity that had been offered him, 
died very ſoon after. In 1778, the French threw off the 
maſk they had hitherto worn, and openly declared in fa- 
vour of the Americans ; whom they acknowledged as 
and independent ſtates. And, though war 
had not been formally declared between Great-Britain and 
France, theſe rival nations were certainly in a ſtate of 
actual hoſtility. Fleets were fitted out on both fides. 
D'Orvilliers commanded the French ſquadron ;* admiral. 
Keppel conducted the Engliſh. The fleets mer on the 
fight enſued, but no deci- 
five action. Sir Hugh Pallifer afterwards accuſed ad- 
miral Keppel of not having done his duty : he was brought 
to trial on fir Hugh's charges, and honourably acquitted. - 
This year commiſſioners were appointed for quieting the 
troubles in America: lord Howe, general Howe, the 
earl of Carlifle, governor Johnſten, and Mr. Eden, were 
the perſons delegated for this purpoſe. The French now 
threatened to invade this iſland ; the militia was therefore 
called out, and encamped at Warley-Common, Cox 
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A reſolution having been formed of acting upon the 
defenſive in America, this campaign, nothing remarka- 


ble happened in that part of the world. Admiral Byron 
fought a bloody battle with count D'Eitaign in the Weſt- 
Indies. The action was principally borne by admiral 
Barrington's diviſion ; for, by an unlucky accident, ad- 
miral Byron's "diviſion could not come neat enough to 
to effect any thing deciſive. | 

Count D Eſtaign arrived on the coaſt of Georgia, with 
a large fleet of French men of war; and, being joined 
by a party of rebels, under the command of general Lin- 
coln, he laid fiege to Savannah, but they were obliged 
to abandon the enterprize with conſiderable loſs. Cap- 
tain Dalrymple, aſſiſted by commodore Luttrel, who 
commanded a ſmall ſquadron, took by ſcalade the Spa- 
niſh fort of Sz. Fernando de Omoa. Only fix thouſand 
dollars. were found in the place ; but the commodore 
made prize of two regiſter ſhips, containing about three 
millions of dollars. | 8 

The king of Spain now acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the American ſtates. The command of a Britiſh 
ſquadron was given to fir Charles Hardy, and the hoſtile 
fleets continued, during the ſummer, to parade in the 
channel, without approaching each other. Some deſpe- 
rate battles were, however, tought by ſingle ſhips. Cap- 
tain Farmer, in the Quebec, maintained a bloody con- 
teſt againſt a French man of war of ſuperior force, till 
his ſhip took fire and was blown into the air, together 
with himſelf, and almoſt the whole of his crew ; his ſon, 
in conſequence of his father's heroifm, was created a ba- 
ronet. A battle, not leſs bloody, was fought by captain 
Pearſon, of the Serapis, againſt the famous Paul Jones. 
They engaged with unremitting fury, till both ſhips were 
on the point of ſinking. Captain Pearſon at length 
yielded ; and Jones had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the 
Serapis, that his own veſſel ſunk to the bottom. 

In the year 1780, Charles-Town, in ſouth Carolina, 
was reduced by fir Henry Clinton and admiral Arbuthnot. 
Gates was defeated at Camden, by lord Cornwallis. 
Colonel T arleton diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome ſpirited 
actions. Major Andree, who was taken in diſguiſe, was 
condemned as a ſpy, and executed; and general Arnold, 
who had been a capital American commander, deſerted 
his maſters, and came over to the Britiſh army. Admi- 
ral Rodney ſet ſail with a ſquadron to relieve Gibraltar, 
which was belieged by the Spaniards; and, in his way 
thither, took a rich convoy of Spaniſh merchantmen. 
He afterwards defeated the 4 fleet off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, took Don Langara's ſhip, and three others of the 
line. After relieving Gibraltar and Minorca, he pro- 
ceeded to the Weſt-Indies, where, with only twenty ſhips, 
he engaged three times with a French fleet of twenty- 
five fail of the line, under monſieur de Guichen. Some 
Dutch veſſels, carrying naval ſtores to the French ports, 
being ſtopped by our cruiſers, Holland made that a pre- 
rext for joining the confederacy already formed againſt 
Great-Britain, and actually declared war againſt that 
country. 

The parliament having made ſome relaxations in the 
laws againſt popery, many people imagined that the pro- 
eſtant religion was in danger, and aſſembled in great 
crouds in St. George's-fields, where they were coun- 
tenanced by lord George Gordon; and, proceeding 
thence to Weſtminſter, they petitioned or rather beſieged 
the two houſes of parliament; and. not receiving ſo 
fayourable an anſwer as they expected, they proceeded 
to the moſt violent ou They deſtroyed the 
Roman Catholic chapels in I.ondon and its environs, 
burnt Newgate, the Fleet, and the King's-Bench priſons, 
the New-Bridewell in St. George's-fields, and deſtroyed 
the houſes of many private individuals. They were medi- 
tating an attempt upon the Bank, but were happily | 
prevented by the London Aſſociation, as well as the 
regular troops, which were at length called in. The 
riot was then immediately ſuppreſſed, but not till after 
two hundred and twenty of 5 ring- leaders had been 
killed or mortally wounded. Several of the rioters were 


©» condemned and executed; and Iord George Gordon was 


brought to trial for 


2 having collected this aſſembly, but 
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about eſtabliſhing the independency of America, thanty 


the command of the army, ſoon obtained a compit 


| for tys: ſervices upon this occaſion, with an 
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Some trifling ſkirmiſhes happened in Amy, . 
1781, but general Waſhington, having been * a 
with ſome French troops, under the count de Noche 
beau, ſurrounded lord Cornwallis in Lork- Ton 1 
Virginia, and compelled him to ſurrender him - 
his whole army priſoners. The French fleet h p 
Weſt-Indies fought a kind of drawn battle, fir g 
the admirals Hood and Drake, in the channel f 
Lucia, and afterwards with admiral Graves in , 
Chelapeak. ö 

The capture of lord Cornwallis, may be ſaid 
terminated the American war, as no hoſtile acts work 
of relation, happened between that period and the ,, 
execution of the treaty for a general pacification, I 

War being formally declared againſt Holland, am 
ral Rodney attacked the iſland of St. Euſtatius a 
reduced it; where he found an immenſe booty, Is 
however, retakenF the French. A deſperate _ 
ment alſo happened off the Dogger-Bank, on the ad 
of Holland, between a ſquadron under admir] Hig 
Parker, and another of Dutch ſhips under admin 
Zoutman. After maintaining the action with 
gallantry, for upwards of three hours, the two ts 
leemed to part as if by mutual conſent, neither l 
preſuming to claim the victory. 

The Spaniards appeared to be much leſs anton 
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recovery of the fortreſs of Gibraltar, which they h 
inveſted for ſome time, both by. ſea and land, Ix 


| whole power of the French and Spaniſh mona 


were exerted upon this occaſion, The preparatay 
were indeed immenſe. The quantities of powder, fy, 
ſhells, and proviſion, were almoſt incredible. Th 
important day at length arrived : on the morning of te 
13th. of September, the batteries were opened, al 
the cannonade and bombardment on all fides beg 
The prodigious ſhowers of red hot balls, bombs, al 
carcaſſes, which were thrown from the garriſon, um 


| the command of the brave general Elliot (now lad 


Heathfield) aſtoniſhed the commanders of the ll 
forces. The battering ſhips alone, on which the en 
placed a great dependence, received no leſs than for 
thouſand red-hot balls in the courſe of the day. Th 


| Engliſh, at length, were victorious ; and their gener 


efforts afterwards preſerved: the lives of more than for 
hundred men, who, when day-light appeared, mr 
ſren floating upon pieces of timber, and in the midi 
the flames of thoſe ſhips which were only in part or 
ſumed. Captain Roger Curtis, of the Brilliant frig; 
was particularly diſtinguiſhed on this occaſion. Tit 
victory ſpread a blaze of glory over the whole gain 
and cannot fail to immortalize the names of genetl 
Elliot and heutenant-general Boyd. 

The Spaniards, however, took from us the iſland 
Minorca, and the province of Weſt-Florida. [ni 
Eaſt-Indie$; the Mahrattas and Hyder Ally defeatl 
colonel Baillie, and obliged fir Hector Monro to rem 
but fir Eyre Coote arriving, and taking upon hinl 


victory over the enemy; fir Eyre likewiſe obtained 
other ſucceſſive victories; and fir Edward H 
fought two drawn battles with a ſuperior fleet, 
M. Suffrein. The French reduced the iſland 
Chriſtopher, Nevis, and Montſerrat, and were procett 
ing to attack Jamaica, with a powerful fleet and a 
under the command of the count de Graſſe; when® 
miral Rodney coming up with them on the 129 f 
April, an obſtinate engagement enſued, which cf 
nued from morning till night, and the enemy rece 
terrible overthrow. The Ville de Paris, of 110 * 
the admiral's own ſhip, was taken, and four oth" o 
the line. Another was ſunk during the engageme 
two more were afterwards taken by ſir Samuel H Fw 
Upwards of four hundred men were killed on board 1 
Ville de Paris only; though the Engliſh, in the * 
had only two hundred and fifty-three killed, and 
thouſand and fifty wounded. Among the forme 
the gallant captain Blair, of the Anſon, and 
Robert Manners. Admiral Rodney was 7 2 "oh 
. barofh 
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ny, and fr Samuel Hood was created an Iriſh 
ö „of an hundred and eight guns, 
=_ 2 mmatided by captain Kempenfelt, 
a 5 and ſunk at Portſmouth, by the careleſſneſs 
deen 6 her a ſlight careening. 
= 1 with about nine hundred perſons, were 
r. b this accident. rd Howe, about this time, 
4 ih a powerful ſquadron for the relief of Gibraltar, 
[had the addreſs to execute his commiſſion, without 
other obſtruction than a flight ſkirmiſh with the 


| with their premier, lord North, at their 
T7 ton the an and diſſatisfaction of the 
le that their places were no longer tenable, thought 
i [ir 6 reſign, and a complete revolution in the cabinet 
phce on the 27th of March, 17 82, under the auſpices 
marquis of Rockingham ; wh unfortunately for 
nation, did not live to finiſh the negociations for a 
e. Lord Shelburne's aid was therefore required, 
b dilguſted Mr. Fox, lord John Cavendiſh, Mr. 
ke, and many others, who all immediately reſigned 
loyments. 1 
— — of May, 1783, the famous coalition 
place between lord North and Mr. Fox; they had 
ly been very oppoſite in their political ſentiments, 
now came into power as friends and coadjutors. 


nters who were giving 


ain intelligence was now received that the Ville-de- 
. and the other three ſhips taken from count de 
"VB, all foundered at fea. | ace #7" 0 
= 2 having been ſome time car- 


egociations for a peace | 
on at Paris, it was at length finally concluded in 
city, on the 3d of September, 1783. By this 
ty, Great-Britain acknowledged the Thirteen United- 
rinces of North-America, to be free, ſovereign, 
independent ftates. She reſtored to France the iſland 
WS. Lucia, and ceded that of Tobago; in exchange 
Which ſhe received the - reſtitution of Grenada and the 
nadines, the iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominique, 
Nevis, and Montſerrat: In the Eaft-Indies, ſhe re- 
d to France the places ſhe had taken from her 
the war. She permitted Spain to retain Minorca 
| Weſt-F lorida, and ceded to her the province of Eaſt- 
da; for which ſhe received the reſtitution of the 
ma iſlands. The Dutch permitted the Engliſh to 
ache town of Negapatnam and its dependencies. 
be affairs of the Eaſt-India company having been 
oed in great confuſion, Mr. Fox introduced into 
commons his two famous India bills. The firſt 
carried though the houſe of commons, by two hun- 
and twenty-nine votes againſt one hundred and 
iy); but, in the upper-houſe, it was 7 by a 
ority of nineteen, and the ſecretaries of ſtate were 
iſſed the next day. The reſt of the cabinet-council 
Removed the day after. Mr. Pitt was appointed 
lord of the treaſury, and chancellor of the exche- 
and a new miniſtry was formed. The parliament 
ſoon after diſſolved, and writs were iſſued for electing 
one. (24/4 1. 8 
\ proſecution was carried on with great vehemence 
int fir Thomas Rumbeld, governor of Madras, 
was ſuddenly and unexpectedly dropped. | 


| | he miniſt h . < Ap* 3 s 
2 unuer having a majority in the new parhament, 
ed- ught in a ſecond bill for regulating the affairs of the 
m a company, being an improvement upon one 
4 ch he had brought in before, and which had been re- 
14 td. This, however, was carried triumphantly through 


12 


. and paſſed into a law. Mr. Fox became 


edi Xt the candidates to repreſent the city of Weſtmin- 
uh n oppoſition to fir Cecil Wray, and, though Mr. 
A had an meonteſtible majority of. votes, Mr. Corhet, 
of Pgh-bailif, refuſed to make a return. A ſerutiny 
old; Sn, and given up, when Mr. Fox was re- 
- ar 1 who afterwards ſued Mr. Corbet, and obtained 
h | . . f 
of 4 2 Mr. Pitt propoſed and carried the Shop- 
ech was ſuppoſed to be the moſt unpopular ſtep 
lod! * taken ſince he had been at the head of admini- 
ol 101 Numerous have been the efforts to prevail on him 
gi o. XII another impoſt, equally productive and leſs 


. 


obnoxious; but he reſolutely perſeveres in his favourite 
act, regardleſs of petitions, motions, or remonſtrances. 
In the ſeſſion of. 1786, Mr. Burke, conductor of the 
proſecution againſt Warren Haſtings, eſquire, brought 
forward his charges againft that gentleman ; many of 
which were acknowledged to be of to criminal a nature 
as to juſtify an impeachment againſt him. On the 26th 
of. September, . in the ſame year, a treaty of commerce 
and navigation was concluded between Great-Britain and 
France; by which means a commercial intercourſe is 
eſtabliſhed between the two kingdoms, on the baſis of 
reciprocal” ady and convenience. On the Sth of 
Auguſt, as his: mazefty was alighting from his carriage, 
gat the garden gate of St. James's palace, a woman 
named Margaret Nicholſon, who appeared decently 
dreſſed, ſtruck a concealed knife at his breaſt. She 
attempted a ſecond thruſt, when one of the yeomen 
caught her arm, and one of the king's footmen wrenched 
the knife from her hand. His majelty, however, received 
no injury; and the woman, who, upon examination, was 
found to be inſane, has been ſince confined in Bedlam. 
In 1787, . the commons reſolved to impeach Mr. 
Haſtings, and twenty members were appointed as a com- 
mittee to draw up the articles to be exhibited againſt 
him. . 
To prevent the interference of the French court in the 
diſturbances exiſting in Holland, his majeſty entered into 
a treaty with the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, for twelve 
thouſand of that prince's troops in caſe of neceſſity, 
and took other ſpirited meaſures for counteracting the 
deſigns of the French king. Theſe vigorous had 
the deſired effect, though the expence which they had 
incurred to the nation was no more than 336,751l. 
Mr. Haſtings gave in ta the lords, his anſwer to the 
articles exhibited againſt him by the commons ; to which 
the commons replied. - The lords then appointed the 
13th of February, 1788, for the trial of Mr. Haſtings, 
and orders were given to fit up Weſtminſter-Hall for the 
purpoſe. Sir Gilbert Elliot alſo gave notice that he 
ſhould impeach Sir Elijah Impey, late chief juſtice of 
the fupreme court of. judicature in Bengal, of high crimes 
and miſdemeanars. II 
On the 28th of December,. 1787, lord George Gordon 
was brought up to the court of king's-bench, to receive 
ſentence upon two convictions: the firſt on an information 
for libels on the queen of France and Monſ. Barthelemy 
and the ſecond on the criminal juſtice of this kingdom. 
His counſel exerted themſelves greatly in pleading for” a 
mitigatian of his puniſhment :the attorney-general did not 
overſtep his duty to aggravate the offences. The court, 
after having with great perſpicuity pointed out the ten- 
dency of the offender's proceedings, ſentenced his lord - 
| ſhip to be impriſoned ears for the firſt offence, 
and two years for the ſecond. After the expiration of 
the five years, he is to pay a fine of gool. and to find two 
| fureties in 2 fol. each for his good behaviour for four- 
teen years. Hit lordſhip is allo to be bound in a recog- 
| nizance of 10,000]. 7 FE 
On the 13th-pf February, 1788, the houſe of lords 
| met, from whom a meſſage was ſent to the commons, to 
acquaint them, that their lordfhips were immediately 
going to adjourn to Weſtminſter-hall, to proceed upon 
the trial of Warren Haſtings, eſquire. The meffage 
was inſtantly returned, and the commons were ready to 
ſubſtantiate their charges. The lords were then called 
over by the clerk, and arranged by fir Iſaac Heard, prin- 
cipal king at arms, when upwards of two hundred pro- 
ceeded in order to Weſtminſter-hall ; and, after the uſual 
| ceremonies on ſuch occaſions, the trial of Mr. Haſtings 
| was commenced. . | | 5 
Prince Charles-Edward-Lewis-Caſimir Stuart, duke 
of Albany, | uſually called the Pretender, died at Rome 
the 31ſt of January, aged ſixty-ſeven years. Since the 
death of his father, in 1765, he aſſumed the title of king 
of England. He was known on the continent by the 
name of the Chevalier de St. George, and, in England, 
by that of the young Pretender. He was the ſon of 
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James-Francis, prince of Wales, ſon of James IT, 
His majeſty iſſued a proclamation in the Gazette of 
March 5 all Britiſh ſeamen, of what denomy- 
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nation ſoever, from foreign ſervice, and prohibiting all 
maſters of ſhips, pilots, and ſeafaring men, from enter- 
ing into foreign ſervice without licenſe. 

In the month of April, a meeting of the clergy of 
Scotland was held at Aberdeen, when they unani- 
mouſly reſolved ' to give an open and public proof of 
their allegiance to the preſent goyernment, by Praying, 
in expreſs words, for his majeſty king George and the 
royal family. Fhis reſolution will put a period to thoſe 
unhappy diviſions which have long ſubſiſted among the 
Scots; and many thouſands of the inhabitants of North- 
Britain, hitherto ſuſpected of diſaffection to the preſent 
GER will now be conſidered as dutiful and loyal 


A chapter of the moſt noble order of the garter was 
held at St. James's, on the gth of April, when the 
dukes of Dorſet and Northumberland were invefted with 
that order.. 
Early in the month of May his royal highneſs the 
duke of Orleans arrived in London from Paris, 22 
obtained ion of his ſovereign to retire to Englan 
till affairs were ſettled at the French court. Soon after 
his arrival he viſited Monſ. de Calonne, with whom he 
had a conference, His next viſit was to his royal 
highneſs the prince of Wales. ä 
The ſhop- tax, fo obſtinately perſiſted in by the mi- 
niſter, occaſioned, about this time, variety of meetings, 
at which ſeveral reſpectable citizens of London preſided. 
Even the lord mayor and court of aldermen unanimouſly 
voted thanks to Mr. Fox, and many other members of 
the houſe of commons, for their able and zealous exer- 
tions to obtain the deſired relief from that oppreſſive im- 
poſt; though their endeavours were rendered ineffec- 
tual, by the perſeverance of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. | # 1 | 
The exertions which have been made by the friends of 
the human race, ho have endeavoured to procure a bill 
for the abolition of the ſlave- trade, have operated much 
in favour of the objects they intended more eſſentially to 
ſerve, though they could not obtain a law to prohibit the 
inhuman traffic. The arguments, however, which were 
roduced on that occaſion, have taught humanity to their 
itherto unmercifal maſters. + In Jamaica, the afſembly 
have paſſed an act, by which every poſſeſſor of a ſlave is 
tbited from turning him away, when incapacitated 
y fickneſs or age, but muſt provide for him the whole- 
ſome neceſſaries of life, under a penalty of ten pounds for 
every offence: and every perſon who mutilates a ſlave 
ſhall pay a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds, and 
be impniſoned not exceeding twelve months; and in very 
atrocious: Caſes ; the flaves may be declared free. Any 
perſon or bloody-mindedly killing a ſlave ſhall 
fuffer death: any perſon whipping, bruiſing, wounding, 
or impriſoning a ſlave; not his property; nor under his care, 
ſhall 'be' ſubject to fine and impriſonment. In addition to 
cheſe ſalutary regulations, a parochial tax is ordered to 
be raiſed, for the ſupport of negroes diſabled by ſickneſs 
and old age, having no owner. hol a2 BY | 
The duke of Leinſter, the premier peer of Ireland, 
accepted of the office of maſter of the rolls of that king- 
dom, on the 6th of June. Lord Mansfield reſigned his 
office of lord chief juſtice of England, on the ad of the 
Kenyon, who was alſo elevated to the on that 
occaſion, by the title of lord Kenyon, baron of Greding- 
ton, in the county of Flint. 8 Ph | 
On the 11th of July his majefty was pleaſed to put an 
end to the ſeſſion of parliament, by a moſt gracious ſpeech 
from the throne, in which, among other particulars, he 
obſerves, that, « The aſſurances which I receive from 
: f powers, afford me every reaſon to expect that 
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month, and was ſucceeded on the gth by ſir Lloyd! hat 
pointed regent, ſome reſtrictions are meant to 


portant a charge. 


; 
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hazard a conjecture; but that his mant, may 


ubjets will continue toenjoy the bleſſings of peace. 


. 


The poll for a member to repreſent in payjy,,... 
city of Weſtminſter, was. finally cloſed on the N 
Auguſt, when lord John Townſhend was qc, 
elected by a majority of eight hundred and twenty K 
Lord Hood was his opponent. f 

On the 20th of November, the two houſes o 
lament met; but his majeſty not being preſem 
houſe of peers, on account of a ſevere indiſpoſiic, WM 
which he unhappily laboured, and no commiſſon .. 
been iſſuedeither for holding, or for a further procegy; ö 
the parliament, both houſes agreed unanimouſſy Wass 
to the 4th of December. In the houſe of lon 
lord-chancellor obſerved, that it was his province uf 
ceive his majeſty's commands for proroguing qt 0 
moning parliament for the diſpatch of buſineſs; bit, 
was the lamentable diſorder with which his majeq, 
afflicted, and ſuch the ſeverity of his illneſs, that he hl 
not be admitted 30 approach his perſon to recen oi 
commands. | 

In the houſe of commons, the chancellor of de. 
chequer lamented the melancholy ſtate of his mach 
health, which rendered it impoſſible for his ſervant ui 
ceive his commands, and that conſequently a further, 
rogation could not poſſibly take place. He obſerve, 
in caſes the neareſt in reſemblance to this, it had ben 
cuſtom to adjourn. The delicate ſituation of our a 
ſuggeſted the fame mode. He therefore ſubmit 
the candour of the houſe the propriety of adjourning vii 
a fortnight. This appearing to be the unanimous cπ] 
of the houſe, he made a motion for that purpoſe, oi 
further moved a call of the houſe ; ſuggeſting the n 
ſending circular letters to all the members, req 
their punctual attendance on that day. J 

His majeſty was taken ill on the 17th of Octoben 
the 21ſt he was ſaid to be in a fair way of recovery; 
the 2.3d, his indiſpoſition was pronounced a regular ft 
the gout, and on the 24th, being much better, he x 
tended the levee at St. James's. On the 27th he an 
plained of a pain in his bowels, and on the iſt of Ng 
vember was thought dropſical. He grew better, bun 
the 6th of November, the diſorder took a new turn, i 
very unfavourable circumſtances, and a general aun 
took place. The malady, under which he now labouy 
has continued ever ſince, though not always with an 
degree of ſeventy, and is of a nature ſo malignant, f 
he is thereby rendered incapable of exerciſing the ny 
functions. 4 „ | 

A regent has, therefore, been propoſed, and an q; 
nion umverſally prevails that his royal highneſs the pus 
of Wales is the fitteſt perſon to appear in that impor 
character. Contending parties, however, differ 51 
the mode, Some infifting on the prince's abldit 
right to claim ſuch a diſtinguiſhed N 6 
heir- apparent to the king, whom he of courſe val 
ſucceed on his demiſe, and therefore is entitled 
that pre-eminence during his temporary 1ncapi% 
Others admit that his royal highneſs is certainly ® 
moſt eligible perſon, but that he has not an abioit 
claim, and that the two houſes of parliament lat 
a conſtitutional right, on the preſent emeagt 
to ſelect a proper perſon, or proper perſons, for ſo f 
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It is alſo apprehended, that ſhould the prince oY 
forced; though all the neceſſary powers which appe 
to ſovereignty, are to be granted in their fulleſt lo 
In the / dubious ſituation of affairs, as they appeared 


the concluſion of the year 1788, an hiſtorian e 


recover, and preclude the neceſſity of a regen 13 
ſincere and earneſt prayer of all his majeſty's go 
faithful ſubjects ! 
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S$1TUATION, EXTENT, Div1s10N. 


COTLAND being a branch of the iſland of 
Great-Britain, it is united under the ſame govern- 
"rand legiſlature, and forms a part of the title of the 
ereign of that nation. It is generally admitted that the 
s were not the original inhabitants of this kingdom, 
WT: the Celtz or Gauls, which they invaded early in the 
Wh century, and having N the Picts, the 
ed territories were called Scotland; the word Scot 
ing only a corruption of Scuyth, or Scythian, coming 
in 
Id Scythia. It is termed Scotland, by the Engliſh, 
W-:mans, and Scots; Eſcoſſe, by the French; Scotia, 

the Italians ; and Eſcotia, by the Spaniards. 

2 Since the union, it is equally well known by the name 
"IS \ orth-Britain ; that eee being more generally 

Wopted by the natives of that country. It lies between 
r fifty-fourth and. fifty-ninth degrees of north latitude, 


e places, near one hundred and ninety in breadth; 
(i Wntaining an area of twenty-ſeven thouſand, ſeven hun- 
"Id, and ninety-four ſquare miles. To the ſouth it 


ders upon England, and on the north, eaſt, and weſt, 


as; or, more properly, the Atlantic Ocean. 

The firſt grand diviſion of this country, is that of diſ- 
puiſhing between the Lowlands and the Highlands, ori- 
ally inhabited by two nations differing extremely from 
ch other, in language, manners, cuſtoms, and diſpo- 
ion. Theſe differences, in a great degree, exiſt at this 
oment ; though the families are intimately allied by 
arriages, ſtill a national and rancorous prejudice pre- 
us among the inhabitants of the two great diſtricts. The 
lighlands extend from the county of Dumbarton, to the 
bolt northern part of the iſland, little leſs than two hun- 
el miles in length; and in breadth from fifty to almoſt 
hundred. In this extenſive tract, however, ſome low 
itful grounds are included, the inhabitants of which are 
ferent from the mountaineers. Imagination cannot 
ant any thing more ſavage and horrible than the appear- 
ce of the Highlands, compoſed of rocks and duſky 
ountains, their interſtices rendered impaſſible by bogs, 
ir ſides embrowned with heath, and their ſummits 
ered eternally with ſnow, pouring from their jagged 
ves innumerable torrents into the gloomy vales below. 
et even here, nature has ſloped ſome places into green 
Uls fit for paſture, interſperſed with vallies capable of 
uitvation, . 

The Highlanders, however, have not been adulte- 
ted by any foreign mixture; as few would attempt to 
end their fortunes by emigrating to ſuch inhoſpitable 
Lons; but their Lowland neighbours are a compoſi- 
01 of Britons, Saxons, Danes, &c. The Lowlanders 
tate their ſouthern neighbours in their buildings, man- 


ud 5, cuſtoms, habit, and application to commerce; 
hile th 1 * TY . - . 0 

150 le che Highlanders retain their original ferocity, in- 

col and martial diſdain of all lucrative employments. 


oth d 


ö &ts are nevertheleſs comprehended under the 
= of Scots, they are amenable to the ſame laws, and 
1 © 8 indiſcriminately adminiſtered to the two claſſes. 
* abroad, in particular, they forget any diſſentions 
1 may have prevailed at home, and acknowledge and 
* other as friends and countrymen. | 
8 ID has been divided, by ſome authors, into that 
ik -q lies to the ſouthward of the Frith, and that 
iſ © r to the northward of the ſame river: but the 
"5. pp diviſion, like that of England, is into ſhires, 
C 5 ewartries or bailiwicks, of which the kingdom 
"Xand is divided into above- A 
ND, es RS le. 15 


ally from that immenſe country, which the ancients 


tends about three hundred miles in length, and, in 


is waſhed by the Deucaledonian, German, and Iriſn 


tine traverſe, is received into the ſea near Berwi 
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MounTailns, Rivers, Lakes, ForesTs, 


THOUGH this country has a very mountainous ap- 
pearance, eſpecially to the weſt and north, yet it exhibits 
large tracts of level ground, adapted to all the purpoſes 
of agriculture. The principal mountains in Scotland are 
the Grampion-hills, — an extenſive chain from eaſt 
to weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal in Argyleſhire, 
almoſt the breadth of the whole kingdom. There is ano- 
ther chain of mountains, called the Pentland-hills, which 
extends through Lothian, and unites with thoſe of Twee- 
dale. A third, named Lammer-Muir, begins to diſplay 
itſelf near the eaſtern coaſt, and paſſes weſtward through 
the Merſe. Other continued chains might be emime- 
rated, among which may be claſſed the Cheviot or Tiviot- 
hills, bordering upon England. Beſides theſe, Scotland 
exhibits a vaſt number of detached hills and mountains of 
various forms, ſome of which are conical, and many of 
= are remarkable for their. ſtupendous height and 

eclivity. Os 

This country 1s liberally ſupplied with rivers, lakes, 
rivulets, and brooks. Beſides the Frith, the Tay, the 
Spey, the T weed, and the Clyde, innumerable ſmaller 
ſtreams contribute to the beauty, convenience, and ad- 
vantage of the kingdom. The Forth, which is the 
largeſt river in North-Britain, riſes in Monteith near 
Callendar, and, paſſing by Stirling, after a number of 
beautiful meanders in its courſe of ſeventy-five miles, diſ- 
charges itſelf near Edinburgh, into the arm of the ſea 
called the Frith of Forth, which ſeparates the coaſt of 
Lothian from Fife. The next in magnitude is the Tay, 
which derives its ſource from Lock-Tay in Breadalbane, 
and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes the town of Perth, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, a little below Dundee. The 
Spey, which is called the moſt rapid river. in North- 
Britain, has its ſource in a lake of the ſame name in 
Badenoch, and, running a north-eaſtern courſe, falls into 
the German ocean not far from Elgin. The Tweed 
iſſues on the borders of Annandale, ſerves as a boundary 
between Scotland and England, and after a mg pes 

e 
Clyde riſes in Errick-hill, in the ſhire of Lanerk, paſſes 
through Clydeſdale, to which it gives a name, and, after 
paſſing Lanerk, and Hamilton, waſhes the city of Glaſ- 
ow, Dumbarton, and Greenock, and forms the Frith of 
lyde adjoining to the Iriſh ſea. Theſe capital ſtreams, 
as well as the rivers of inferior rank, abound with falmon, 
trout, and fiſh of various kinds ; and equally enrich and 
ornament the country. 2 5 "RN 

The lakes of Scotland are numerous, ſome of which 
are ſtrikingly beautiful pieces of water, incredibly deep, 
and of a vaſt extent. Thoſe called Loch-Tay, Loch- 
Lomond, Loch-Au, Lochneſs, and ſome others, pre- 
ſent us with fuch, pictureſque ſcenes, as are not to be 
equalled in any part of Europe, Ireland alone excepted. 
On the top of a hill near Lochneſs, the perpendicular 
height of which is almoſt two miles, is a freſh-water lake, 
about ſixty yards in length, hitherto found unfathomable, 
and which never has been frozen; though the lake Lochan- 

n, at only the diſtance of ſeventeen miles, 1s covered 
with ice in all ſeafons of the year. N | 

Fir trees grow in very great perfection, in almoſt every 
part of Scolfand, and form beautiful plantations. There 
are indeed ſeveral large foreſts of fir in this country, and 
not a ſmall number of woods, which, however, produce 
but little timber of any conſequence ; indeed the country 
in general is bare of trees, and, in many places, deſtitute of 
a tree or ſhrub. Dr. Johnfon, when he viſited theſe regions, 
accompanied by Mr.Boſwell, by ſome accidentloſt a large” 


favourite oak, ſtick, which had been the companion 15 1 
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his journey from England, and expreſſed the utmoſt con- 
cern to his fellow-traveller ; adding that he had very little 
hopes of recovering it, for to large a piece of timber was 
too great a curioſity in that countty to be given up. There 
are, notwithſtanding, incontrovertible proofs, that Scot- 
land anciently abquhded in wood, large trunks of trees 
having frequently been dug up in almoſt every quarter of 
the kingdom. 


Ak, CIIAATE, Soil, WaTrR. 


THE air 1 wholeſome, though colder than 
that of England. Upon the tops of lofty mountains, 
covered with continual ſnow, it is very keen and piercing; 
but in other parts, where it is tempered by warm vapours 
from the ſea, which waſhes it at the north, eaſt, and weſt, 
and paſts up the country by friths, inlets, and indenta- 
tions, it is for the moſt part agreeable and healthy, The 
ſoil in general. is not ſo fertile as that of England. 
The hilly parts are beſt adapted 1 but the 
Lowlands are luxuriastly fertile, and if properly manured 
and tilled, would yield plentiful crops of wheat. The 
vaſt inequalities of the ground are indeed very unfavour- : 
able to the huſbandman, though they furniſh. delightful 
roſpefts:-for the traveller. The water in Scotland, as 
alt other countries, depends on the qualities of the ſoil 
through which it paſſes. If its paſſage is in a heavy ſoil, 


— 


** 


it will be turbid and pernicious; if it is filtrated by coming 


through ſand or gravel, it will be pure, light, and ſalu- 
tary to the ſtomach. The latter ſort 1 Scotland, 
where the water improves in proportion to the barrenneſs 
of the land. oa Yar, 4] 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, and MinzRar PRODUCTIONS, | 


. THIS country produces few animals that are not 
common with its neighbours. The Highlands are pretty 
well ſtocked with red deer, and the ſindiler ſpecies called 
the roe-buck, but their fleſh is far inferior to that of Eng- 
liſh veniſon. Neither are they deſtitute, of hares and — 4 | 
bits. All forts of game are found in great abundance, 
and particularly the grouſe and heath-cock. The moſt | 
remarkable birds found in this part of the country are the 
kapperkaily and the tarmacan : the bulk of the former is 
nearly equal. to that of a turkey, its haunts are among 
remote high hills, and conſequently it is ſeldom ſeen, | 
but, when obtained, is deemed a delicious rarity; The 
tarmacan has ſome reſemblance of the pheaſant, is ex- 
tremely ſhy, and is alſoreckoned a great delicacy, The 
herds of black cattle that cover 1 hills towards the 
Highlands, and the flocks of ſheep that feed upon the 
mountains of Tweedale, and other ſouthern diſtricts, are 
almoft incredible. The black cattle are ſmall, but when 
fattened on the ſouthern paſtures, their fleſh is thought 
ſuperior to that of Engliſh bullocks. The horſes bred 
in the Highlands are ſmall, but the Lowlanders procure 
the large breed, which came originally from England ; 
but gradually diminiſh both in ſize and ſpirit. The 
tivers and lakes pour forth a profuſion of freſh-water 
fiſh ; and the ſea-coaſt ſwarms with all the productions 
of the ocean. 5 c 3 
Under proper cultivation, the Lowlands of Scotland 
produce rich harveſts of moſt excellent wheat. In many 
parts of this kingdom' agriculture is ſtudied, and judici- 
ouſly carried into practice; but theſe improvements haye 
not yet been adopted in the weſtern and northern extremities 
of the iſland, where nothing is exhibited but ſcanty har- 
velts of rye, oats, and barley. Even in theſe the High- 
lands are ſo defective, that the inhabitants are obliged to 
unport ſupplies from different places, particularly Liver- 
pool and Ireland. This ſcarcity, however, is leſs to be 
unputed to the barrenneſs of the ſoil, than to the ſloth and 
22 of the tenants. In the Lothians we fee ſubſtan- 
tatincloſures, plantations, meadows, and wide extended 
fields of wheat, the fruit of induſtry and ſkill, where it 
is common for farmers to rent lands to the annual amount 
of four or five hundred pounds, Their premiſſes are 
well ſtocked with every kind of grain, flax, and hemp ; 
their gardens produce culinary vegetables in abundance ; 
their orchards are enriched with apples, pears, peaches, 
-nedtarines, cherries, plumbs, ſtrawberries, and fruit of 


* 


| pence; lime: ſtone being equally plenty, and labour y. 
reaſonable. b 


and vindictive. Their neighbours, the Lowlanden, 


. gentry of the Low- Country are ſaid to be infected wi 


breach of decorum that may probably injure his peril 


linged 


EU NONE. 


all denominations. Indeed whatever can be Nun 
any part of South- Britain, may, with proper 2 
attention, be brought to perfection in the midql. 4 
northern part of that iſland. The uncultivated ,, "W 
the Highlands =_— ſpontaneouſly the bramblgy, 
cranberry, the bilberry, and the wild ftrawber,, * 
the ſea-coaſt is covered with alga-marina, wy”, 4 
plants of various kinds and deſcriptions. b 
This country abounds with quarries of fre.g 
handſome houſes may therefore be erected at a fa 


Excellent coal is produced in the eaſt, 1. 
and northern parts of Scotland; and, where there; 
deficiency of that, turf and peat is uſed for fuel. Gi 
tals, variegated pebbles, and precious ſtones waa 
admit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, are found in 


parts of Scotland; talc, flint potters- cla 110 
earth, and metals in abundance. The ſtone, 2 


ef-arrow-heads, ſuppoſed by ſome to be of ſupemam 
origin and uſe, were probably the flint-heads of am 
uſed by the Caledonians and ancient Scots. This oy 
try produces iron, lead, and copper-ore. Of ron, 
particular, the quantity is immenſe. The truth of 
affertion will be readily admitted by the proprietors of 8 
Carron-foundery, and other werde wan fel 


CHARacTER, Manxtss, CusTows, Dzzss, &, 
THE Highlanders are, in general, brave, pio 


not ſcruple to accuſe them of cruelty, rapine, and ink 
cerity : the Engliſh charge them with pride, vanity, a 
naſtineſs; and candour muſt admit that cleanlinek i 
virtue very little exerciſed in this part of the wal 
Perſons of rank and education are, however, to he 
empted from this national reproach. The nobility u 


the arrogance and inſolence of their Highland brethm 
but this arrogance is never ſuffered to militate agil 
their avarice, when they are tempted with poſt, perla 
or as py of advantage: theſe they will ſolicit withu 
wearied aſſiduity and importunity, and accept on the mil 
Younger brothers of . Scattiſh gentlemen, are, int 


their E obliged to become adventurers, and pi 
their fortunes in England or any other country. If t 


cannot obtain a commiſſion in the military or naval f 
vice of Great-Britain, they will commence merchat 
uſhers to academies, phyſicians, ſurgeons, or apal 
caries. They ſwarm in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies a 
are to be found in almoſt every corner of the earth. I 
commander of the Ruſſian fleet, who lately ſignalnt 
himſelf in an engagement with the Swedes, was a nat 
of North Britain, though he engaged in the ſervice of 
empreſs. The Scots are, in general, ſober, induſtnat 
ſhrewd, and inſinuating, always attentive to their intend 
which th roſecute with perſeverance and {uct 
Their proſperity in life is generally attributed to theri 
cunning, and ſervile adulation. * ©* © 

A Scotchman will not, like the common people 
England, ſwear, drink, and ſwagger, nor commit i 


his intereſt : even when he has received injurious tei 
ment, he will ſmother his reſentment, rather than gt 
it at the hazard of loſing a friend or an employer. 
The people of Scotland are generally raw-boned, daf 
featured, and lean ; they have ufually long viſage ® 
high cheek bones, and hair of a ſandy colour. Th" 
clean-limbed, and can endure incredible fatigue. I 
are cloathed after the manner of the Engliſh, wit? f 
difference, chat the peaſants wear flat blue bonnets, iu 
of hats. They feed on milk, cheeſe, ſowens, and a l 
of ſoup compoſed of oatmeal, butter, greens, and 1 
The principal diſhes among the Scots are the hoggi 
hodge-podge, the chicken broth, and the ſheeps ® 


| There are no better ſoldiers, ſeamen, or traders, "1 
tha which Scotland has produced, and many i 
might be mentioned of ſurpriſing natural genius f. 


the peaſantry and ſhepherds. The Scots are adde e 


ight in learning to play upon ſome mu- 
though their voices are generally diſſo- 
They are not a little-vain of their tunes, 


ming, and del 
init ument, 
- and harſh. 


1 : iverſally celebrated for their tender- 
| deed univerſally celebra or their 

q ch = _ ſimplicity. Some are of opinion that 

Kt, = = the compoſitions of David Rizzio, an Italian 

q 1 who was murdered in the apartment of Mary 


: others indeed have contended that their 


en of Scots : Ve 0 | 
* ong prior to the reign of that unfortunate 


tunes are | 


The better ſort of people delight exceedingly in country 
which they perform with great agility and glee. 
the other diverſions in the Lowlands, are tennis, 
goffs, nine-pins, foot-ball, wreſtling, 


ces, 
ong 


hery, | 

thy N &c. At the weddings of the common 

1 s of people in Scotland, the report of guns and piſtols 
it | 


claim the happy tidings ; a feaſt enſues, and a dance; 
r ry concluded with drinking and 
bauchery. At funerals, the neareſt relations of the de- | 
{d, carry him on a bier to the grave, where he 1s | 
ofited without any other ceremony than that of lifting | 
the hat, when duſt is committed to duſt. When this 
135 performed, they return to the houſe of the deceaſed, 
1drown their ſorrow in a deluge of ſtrong liquor. 

At the funeral of a 2 of faſhion, previous to the 
remony, every one of the company 1s preſented with a 
as of wine, cakes, almonds, and raiſons, with which 
ery gueſt uſually fills his pocket. At the death of a 
mmon perſon, the neighbours are ſummoned by a dif- | 
| paſſing-bell, rung by -the pariſh beadle, who occa- 
nally halts, and in moſt diſmal and melancholy accents, 
ounces the name and quality of the defunct, and the 
e appointed for his interment. At Highland funerals, | 
> company are cheered with muſic, both before and 
ter the ſolemnity of interment, the bag-pipe being pre- 
uſly garniſhed with long ſtripes of black crape. Pro- 
ſed mourners are engaged to attend the corpſe, who 
form the coronach, which is a kind of lamentation, ex- 
ſd in the moſt hideous yells. 


4 
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Rericion, Laws, GovERNMENT. 


CALVINISM is the prevailing religion in North- | 
ntain, This diſcipline, after a long and heavy ſtrug- 
e with epiſcopacy, was at length eftabliſhed as the na- 
nal church. Some, however, ſtill adhere to the reli- 
on of the church of England, and others profeſs the 
oman catholic faith. The kirk of Scotland is governed 
| the general aſſembly, compoſed of the clergy, and a 
ain number of laymen, called ruling elders. Some 
vtſh nobleman generally preſides by virtue of the 
g's commiſſion. Theſe judicatories have authority 
publiſh the ſentence of excommunication againſt adul- 
fers or fornicators, on their refuſing to perform public 
nance. 

No benefice in Scotland amounts to more than one 
dred and fifty pounds a year, and the ſmalleſt will 
port the incumbent in a becoming manner. The un- 
mmon auſterity and affected ſanctity of the Scottiſh 
787, has been beneficial to ſociety, by reſtraining the 
Mons within the limits of decorum, and preventing 
1 3 and public vices which are ſo prevalent 
gland. | 
Queen Anne incorporated a ſociety for eſtabliſhing 
vols in Scotland and the weſtern ifles. Parliament 
TVards appropriated a fund for carrying the deſign 
w cxecution, and his majeſty allows a thouſand pounds 
num, to promote ſo laudable a plan. 
The Scots are ſuperſtitious, and believe in charms 
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d incantations. Ghoſts, ſpirits, and witches, engroſs 
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much of their converſation. A poor old wrinkled wo- 
man, with hollow eyes, incurs the ſuſpicion. of ſorcery, 
who perhaps labours under no other crime than that of 
poverty. Thoſe intended for the learned profeſſions, 
complete their education at one of the univerſities, af 
which their are four in North-Britain, viz. Edinburgh, 
Glaſgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew's. | 
Capital offences, in this country, are puniſhed by hang. 
ing, with this exception, that a nobleman convicted of 
high treaſon is generally indulged with decapitation. 
For this operation, the Scots have contrived a curious 
machine or inſtrument, called the Maiden, which per- 
forms the buſineſs with certainty and diſpatch. A crimi- 
nal, fentenced to be hanged, walks to the place of exe- 
cution 1n a ſhroud, with a halter round his neck, attended 
by two miniſters, the magiſtrates of the place, and the 
populace as ſpectators. When arrived at the fatal ſpor, 
the miniſters fing. pſalms and pray devoutly ; after which 
the malefactor uſually exhorts the multitude to avoid thoſe 
paths, which have conducted him to a death fo ignomi- 
nious. This done, the executioner ties a handkerchief 
over the victim's face, and performs the tragic buſineſs. 
The courts of judicature in Scotland are as follow : 
the college of juſtice, conſiſting of fifteen judges, who 
are called lords of ſeſſion. They fit twice a year to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, and to hear appeals from the deciſions of 
inferior courts ; and even their decrees may be reverſed, 
by the Britiſh houſe of Lords, on an appeal. The juſ- 
tice court for cauſes, criminal and civil, conſiſts of a juſ- 
tice-genera], juſtice-clerk, and five other judges, who 
are lords of ſeſſion. Theſe, with a jury of fifteen men, 
which they call a pannel, decide all cauſes by a majority ; 
and are not obliged to be unanimous in their verdicts as 
Juries are in England. This court holds aſſizes annually 
in every part of Scotland. The court of exchequer in 
North-Britain, 1s modelled after that of the ſame name 
in South-Britain, and regulated by a& of parliament. 
The ſheriffs have a county-court, in which they or their 
depuries, preſide to adminiſter juſtice. The commiſſary- 
court conſiſts of four judges, who. determine all matters 
relative to wills, tythes, marriages, or ſcandal. 
Scotland has alſo juſtices of the peace, veſted with the 
ſame power as thoſe of England. There is alſo a court 
of admiralty, which not only takes cognizance of wrecks 
and other naval matters, but grants writs of arreſt againſt 
thoſe debtors and delinquents who are ſuſpected of an in- 
tention to quit the kingdom. 
The Scots had a parliament of their own, compoſed of 
king, lords, and commons, though differently modelled 
from that of England ; but by the incorporation of the 
two kingdoms by the act of union, the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment became annihilated, and that nation 1s now repre- 
ſented by ſixteen peers, and forty-five commoners, who 
have each a ſeat and vote in the Britiſh ſenate. At every 


| diſſolution of parliament the peers are elected from the 


Scotch nobility; and the commons are. choſen by the 
ſhires and places, which are impowered to ſend their re- 
preſentatives. By an article in the treaty of union, Scot- 
land pays a ſtipulated ſum for land-tax ; but the cuſtoms 
and exciſe are upon the ſame fuoting there, as they are in 
England. 
The Scotch order of knighthood is that of the thiſtle : 
the knights of that order wear a green ribband, and an em- 
broidered ſtar, repreſenting St. Andrew irradiated, with 
the inſcription, Nemo me impune laceffit. Though Scot- 
land is reproached for its poverty and barrenneſs, it 
might be rendered an inexhauſtible ſource of wealth. It 
is ſurrounded by the ocean, furniſhed with many excel- 
lent harbours, occupied by a hardy race, rich in many 
natural advantages, and finely ſituated for commerce. 
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The SHIRES or CounTits of SCOTLAND. 


corLAND conſiſts of thirty-three ſhires, namely, 
Edinburgh, Haddington, Berwick, Roxborough, 
Selkirk, Peebles, Lanerk, Dumfries, Wigtown, Aire, 
Dumbarton, Bute, Caithneſs, Renfrew, Stirling, Lin- 
Ethgow, Perth, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Inyerneſs, Nairn, 
Cromartie, Argyle, Fife, Forfar, Bamff, Kircudbright, 
Sutherland, Clackmannan, Kinroſs, Roſs, Elgin, and 
Orkney. Theſe counties we ſhall ſeparately deſcribe, 
beginning in the north, and proceeding regularly to the 
—_—. | 


CAITHNESS. 


* CAITHNESS, called alſo the Shire of Weick, is 
the moſt northern county of all Scotland. It is bounded | 
by the ocean on the eaſt ; on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
by Strathnover and Sutherland, from which it is partly | 
divided by a range of hills, and partly by the river Hal- 
lowdale ; and on the north from the Orkney-iſlands by 
Pentland-Frith. It is thirty-five miles in length, and 
about twenty in breadth. The whole coaſt conſiſts of 
bays, high rocks, and promontaties. Dunnet-Head is 
a peninſula, about a mile in length, and ſeven in com- 
pals; producing lakes, good paſture, lead, and mill-ſtones. 
At the bottom of Rice-bay are ſeen the ruins of two 
ſtrong caſtles, called Caſtle-Sinclair and Gernego, united 
by a draw-bridge. Duncan's-bay, alſo called Dunſby- 
head, or John Grott's Houſe, is the north-caft point of 
Caithneſs, and the extremeſt promontary in Britain. 

The inland country is mountainous, and the 
ſoil of that part which is lowiſn being clay, the 
harveſt is always late; though, where the ground is 
arable, plenty of oats and barley is produced. Lead is 
found at Dennet, Copper: at Ola-Utk. and iron ore at 


ſeveral places; but theſe” - 2 are neglected; 
grazing and fiſhing being the chief ſupport of the inha- 
bitants. There are a few ſmall woods, or rather cop- 
pices of birch-trees; and the foreſt of Moravins and 
Berridale afford abundance of red deer, roe-bucks, 
cows, ſheep, goats, and wild-fowl. The country is well 
ſtored with hares, rabbits, heath-cocks, growſe, plover, 
and all forts of game, including a ſmall bird called ſnow- 
fleet, which makes its appearance about the middle of 
February, in large flights, and departs in the month of 
April. The hilis are covered with ſheep and black 
cattle ; and the rocks are much frequented by eagles, 
hawks, maws, herons, and fowls of various kinds, 
whoſe eggs and young are taken in large quantities by 
the neighbouring inhabitants. The rivers and lakes 
abound with ſalmon, trout, and eels; and the fea affords 
an inexhauſtible fiſhery, Little wood and leſs coal is 
produced in this country, but of peat and turf there is a 
plentiful ſupply. Obeliſks and other monuments of an- 
tiquity, and ſeveral Roman chapels, remain in this 
iſtrict. a xa hte 

This county is pevpled with a hardy race, who are 
remarkable for their induſtry. With immenſe labour 
they have forced, from among the rugged rocks, ſeveral 
little harbours for their fiſhing-boats ; and have cut ſtairs 
in the ſame ſolid maſs, from the beach to the ſummit of 
them; where they have erected houſes, in which they 
cure and dry their fiſh. e 

The ſhire of Caithneſs contains a preſbytery of twelve 
pariſhes, a few towns and villages, wretchedly poor, low, 
and mean, as indeed they are in all the Highlands; 
and a conſiderable number of ſeats belonging to gentle- 
men, which are neither elegant nor commodious. Weick 
and Thurſo are the two principal towns, the former 
2 a royal aria = and having a market. 

ſeated at the mouth of Murray-Frith, on the eaſt ſide of 
the ſhire, and has a tide harbour for ſmall veſſels. 
Thurſo, on the oppoſite fide of the ſhire, is more popu- 
lous, and better built than Weick, and boaſts of having 
the beſt church in that country. The water of Thurſo, | 


| dibly ſtocked with ſalmon, that ſeveral horſe. 


rich the proſpect. On the coaſt are ſeveral commoduy 


| foreſts and ſeveral woods, abounding with deer and ode 


language of the Lowlands. 


It is] 


a river ſo called on the eaſt ſide of the town, is ſo incre- 
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taken at a time, either by nets or baſkets. The fe 


of Thurſo have taken upwards of three hundred It 
draught of the net. This county gives the title of « 
to the family of Sinclair. The air of Caithneſs , * 
Pre though in the latitude of fifty-eight, where ; | 
ongeſt day in ſummer conſiſts of eighteen hours. 1 


FU HEAT ANKG 


THIS county, including Strathnavern, bordes, 
Caithneſs to the eaſt and north-eaſt ; is bounded by f. 
ocean on the north; the county of Aſſynt on the jt 
Roſs on the ſouth; and by the German ocean on the ci 
and ſouth eaſt. It is about eighty miles in length a 
forty in breadth; and, though generally hilly, i; x 
many parts arable. It is well watered with rivers, fn. 
lets, and lakes; particularly the latter, which are 26» 
ſixty in number, inhabited not only by fiſh, but a6, Ml 
incredible numbers of ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and ddr 
wild fowl. Lochſyn, the largeſt of theſe lakes, is fy. 
teen miles in length. In many of them ſimall verdi 
iſlands are interſperſed, which, in ſummer, greatly. 


bays and harbours ;. and many valuable pearls are pr. 
duced here. Sutherland has ores of lead and iron, ad 
uarries of marble, ſtone, free-ſtone, lime-ſtone, 2 
ate, Neither is it without mines of coal, though jex 
and turf are uſed by the inhabitants for fuel. Gal 
chryſtal, and pebbles, have. alſo been diſcovered in th 
. | 
The air is temperate and the ſoil rich; many pay 
of the country are particularly fertile in corn, and tl 
paſturage is excellent in all quarters. There are tin 


me. Ona the hills large quantities of ſheep and cart 
are fed, which, though ſmall, are juicy, and har: 
fine flavour. The northern part, called Strathnam 
is very hilly ; and the mountains, are fo high, that ti 
ſnow appears upon the tops of them till Midſunm 
This dini has ſeveral lakes, and in many places 
behold monuments of victories obtained over the Daa 
or other foreign invaders. Sutherland has ſome touth 
and a great many villages. The inhabitants are bit; 
hardy, enterprizing, chearful, ingenuous, undutiriaw 
frugal, and courteous to ers. They, and te 
neighbours of Caithneſs, wear the habit, and ſpeak dt 


he principal town of Sutherland is the royal boraꝶ 
of Dornoch, once the ſee of a biſhop, and now the kl 
of a preſbytery. In its large church is the burying pd 
of the earls of Sutherland. In this town appears a . 
nument, called Thanes-Croſs; and, in the neighbour 
hood of Enbo, a ſtone croſs, near which a Daniſh ku 
was defeated, ſlain, and interred. Godſpey and bron® 
two ſmall towns. The earl of Sutherland has a hun 
ſeat in a ſmall adjacent iſland, called alſo Brora, but l 
principal ſeat is Dunrobin, a noble caſtle, ſaid to " 
been erected m the twelfth century, by Robert ear 
Sutherland. It is about ſix miles from Dornoch, * 
the ſea-ſide, commanding an extenſive pro ct, and * 
namented with elegant gardens, parks, and Planta 


ROSS-SHIRE: 


neſs on the ſouth; and on the weſt by the 5 
and part of the iſle of Skie. Cromartie lies to the 31 
ward of Inverneſs. The ſhire of Roſs extends the , 
breadth of the iſland, and appears of a very 1 755 
form, being indented with bays and inlets from 


Many of theſe bays afford a ſafe harbour for we 


i 
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romartie, which is ſufficiently capa- 
all the fleets of Europe. | 
bered with ſeveral huge mountains, 
ſeldom free from ſnow: theſe, how- 

- but the eaſtern ſide admits of 


cially that of C 
os is mcum 
Ic ſummits arc 


od 
5 wg — yields good crops of corn. The rivers 


8 ile the vallies, are the Okel, the Charron, 
7 Several freſn- water lakes, are alſo fitu- 
1 1 this ſhire. Foreſts of fir, of fifteen. or twenty 
A in length, are well ſtacked with deer and other 
D. and on the mountains are fed, black cattle, 
p, goats, and horſes. The. ſea, lakes, and rivers, 
1 fih of various denominations. . The middle 
3 che ſhire of Rois, called Ardroſs, is mountainous, 
amoſt uninhabited, but the north-caft parts are 
wulous and fruitful. Coygach and Aſſgut, two 
| therly diſtricts, are bare and tally ; yet they have deer 
1 cattle in abundance; and ſome good houſes are ſeen | 
vuds the coaſt, where there are alſo promontaries, 
| huge rocks of marble, Rothſhire is, in a great 
aue, peopled by the Fraſers and Mackenzies, two 
ke clans, who ſpeak cr/c, and live in the Highland 
ion. There are ſome fiſheries on the coaſt, but the 
cipal traffic among che inhabitants is in black cattle 
i ſheep. The chief towns are Channerie, Dingwell, 
zyne, and Fortroſe. ö | 
CHANNERIE was anciently a biſhop's ſee ; the ruins of 
cathedral and epiſcopal palace are ſtill remaining: 
preſent, however, it 1s but an inconſiderable market- 

m. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, and is only remark- 

e for having a handſome manſion, formerly the re- 

ce of the late earl of Seaforth. 

Dincwzl L is ſituated at the bottom of Cromartie- 

ith, and is a royal borough, a market-town, and the | 
t of a preſbytery. | | 2 
Tavwe is allo diſtinguiſhed as a royal borough, a | 
uket· town, and the ſeat of a preſbytery, — | 
lated in a very fruitful country, well inhabited, and 


_ 


FoxTROSE is another royal borough, and has a caſtle | 
onging to the earl of Seaforth. 
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tern coaft ; and the ſheriffdom was hereditary in the 
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v8 INVERNESS-SHIRE 
” THIS ſhire formerly contained all the country, from | 
borders of Lern to the Orkney iflands, along the 
| 


uy of Gordon; but now it is in the gift of the king, 
A reduced to narrower limits. The ſhire of — 
preſent, includes part of Murray-Land, Badenoch, | 
ber: it joins Roſs and Cromartie on the north; 
uray-Land on the eaſt; Lorn, Breadalbane, and 
ol, on the ſouth ; and is laved by the weſtern ocean 
| the weſt, It is ſixty miles in length, and fifty-five in | 
adth, and may be ſaid to be rather a barren country, 
ugh it has plenty of iron ore, fir, oak, paſturage, and 
ne corn. Herds of black cattle are produced among | 
hills and mountains; deer, and all ſorts of game, 
found here in great abundance ; the rivers - furniſh | 
nety of freſh-water fiſh, and the ſea abundantly ſup- 
A the inhabitants of this country with its finny pro- 
Badenoch, - Lochaber, and Mar, extend the whole 
alt of Scotland, from fea to ſea. In one of the 
oſt barren parts of Lochaber, near the mouth of the 
er Aber, ſtands Fort-William, and the town of Ma- 
argh, built on a navigable arm of the ſea, near the 
d of a very high mountain, called Benevis. The 
ne of Inverneſs in chiefly inhabited by the Mac- 
=, Camerons, and Macintoſhes. Macdonald of 
ſengery poſſeſſed a handſome feat in this province, which 
int in 1715, on his declaring for the Pretender. 
* elegant manſion and ns belonging to Cameron 
Lochiel, ſuffered the ſame fate, and for the ſame 
| w: after che rebellion of 1745. The younger 
es 52 * families, which compoſe a kind of 
gentry, are lazy, indigent, proud, ferocious, 
Crindidtive. The . — though faithful, 
| 2 aud attached ſtrongly to their chiefs, are deemed 
di ſavage, and much addicted to rapine. 
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ſeying a confiderable trade in the herring fiſhery. | 
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to which the poor people are inured. They are ſo im- 
provident, or ill ſupplied with proviſion, that, before the 
winter is over, whole families are on the brink of ſtarv- 
ing. Thus ſituated, they bleed their cattle, already re- 
duced to little more than ſkin and bone, and eat the 
blood boiled with oatmeal. The principal town of the 
ſhire is ä 
INVERNESS, a royal borough, at the bottom of the 
Frith of Murray, near the mouth of the river Neſs, 
which here diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, It is the ſeat of 
a preſbytery, and of a ſheriff's judicature. Here is a 
commodious harbour for ſmall ſhips, opeh to the Frith. 
Inverneſs conſiſts of four ſtreets, and has two churches, 
in one of which divine ſervice o& 17" pains in the High- 
land tongue. The inhabitants of this town pique them- 
ſelves on their politeneſs, and boaſt of the cleanlineſs of 
che ſtreets, though with little or no pretence for it. Some 
of their cuſtoms are as indecent as they are abſurd. A 
raw-baned fiſherman is often ſeen mounted on the back 
of a femaie, who carries him to and from his boat, with 
her petticoats tucked up to her middle. This ſpectacle 
is not more extraordinary than that of half a dozen 
wenches, ſtanding in as many tubs, and trampling linen, 
with their legs and thighs naked and expoſed. | 
The greateſt curioſity in this neighbourhood: is the 
freſh-water lake, called Lochneſs, which is twenty miles 
in length, and two in breadth, ſurrounded by dreadful 
precipices ; whence many ſtreams and torrents deſcend 
above three hundred yards in depth. It is alſo worthy 
of remark, that the water of this lake is never frozen, 
even in the ſevereſt winter. About the diftance of two 
miles from Inverneſs is the Houſe of Culloden ; on a 
moor adjacent to which the duke of Cumberland, in 
1746, obtained a complete victory over the Pretender's 


| army. The other remarkable houſes in this county are, 


Ruthen, belonging to the duke of Gordon; Caſtle- 
Stewart to the earl of Moray; Caſtledownie to the late 
lord Lovat ; and Slate to fir Alexander Macdonald. 

At Killechumen, not far from the ſouth end of Loch- 
neſs, a regular fortification, called Fort-Auguftus, was 
built by field-marſhal Wade, which is always garrrſoned 
by regular troops, to over-awe the Highlanders, and 
protect the military roads, which he carried over moun- 
tains, moſes, and moraſſes; by which means a noble 
highway leads to theſe Highlands, which were formerly 
deemed inacceſſible. | | 


1 


THIS ſhire has Murray-Frith on the north, Elgin, 
on the eaſt, and Inverneſs on the weſt and ſouth; and 
comprehends the weſt part of Murray. It is about 
twenty miles in length and fourteen in breadth; the air 
is ſalubrious, and the winters remarkably mild. Though 
the country is generally rough and mountainous, it has 
ſome fruitful vallies, which produce oats and barley. 
Here are ſeveral large woods of fir and other trees, 
which afford ſhelter to a great quantity of all ſorts of 
game. The ſhire of Nairn is well watered with rivers, 
lakes, and rivulets. In a lake, called Moy, towards 
the ſouthern part, there is an iſland near the centre, on 
which is erected a caſtle belonging to the laird of Mac- 
intoſh. This ſhire, however, is principally peopled by 
the Fraſers, a warlike Highland clan, whoſe chief, the 
lord Lovat, was beheaded, for engaging in the rebellion 
of 1745. Many flocks of ſheep and herds of cattle 
are fed in this ſhire, by dealing m which many of the 
inhabitants ſubſiſt. Though there are ſeveral villages in 
this county, it has no town of any corliguehee but 
that of N r dent 

Nairn, which is ſituated on a river of the fame 
name, and is a royal borough. It gave the title of earl 
to an ancient family, which was forteited in the rebelhon 
of 1715. It had a harbour, which is now choaked-up, 
and its commerce is almoſt too inconſiderable to be men- 


tioned. | ng 
miles 


In the neighbourhood of this town is a 
north · weſt of this place a fort was built a few years ago, 


can be more wretched than the mode of living: 


free-ftone, and' many appearances of copper. 
by order of government, on an iſthmus, upon the Murray- 
Frith, | _ ELGIN. 
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THIS county is bounded on the north by the ſhire of 
Inverneſs, from which it is ſeparated by the Frith and the 
river Neſs; on the ſouth by Aberdeenſhire and Bade- 
noch; on the weit by Nairn and part of Lochaber ; and 
on the eaſt by the river Spey. Its length is twenty-four 
miles, and its breadth about twenty; including part of 

Murray-land, portioned out in the three ſhires of Invernets, 
Nairn, and Elgin. Murray-land' is deemed preferable 
to any ather part of the north of Scotland, in reſpect to 

foil and climate. The air is temperate and ſalubrious, 
the weather ſerene and fair, the land fertile and rich, To- 
wards the ſouth, Elginſhire is mountainous, producing 
only paſturage for cattle, but the low country yields plenty 
of every kind of grain, and the harveſt is remarkably 
early. This county abounds with corn, game, d | 
mutton, fiſh, and poultry. The people approach, to- 
wards. civilization, and are ingenuous, and hoſpitable. ! 
They ſpeak the language of the Lowlanders, -and adopt 
their dreiles. + There is, however, a mixture of clans, 
who ſpeak er/e, and obſerve the Highland cuſtoms. 
Elginſhire is watered with ſeveral rivers, the principal of 
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which are the Spey, the Nairn, the Findern, and the! 


ELcin is the capital of this ſheriffdom, and a royal 


borough ; it is ſeated on a fertile plain, ſouth of the river 


Loſſie, over which it has a ſtone bridge. It was formerly 
the ſee of a biſhop; and, from the ruins of the cathedral, 
it appears to have been a magnificent edifice. Elgin is 
the county town, and the ſeat of a preſbytery : it is tole- 
rably well built, and has a market well ſupplied. At 
Kinloſs, near Elgin, are the ruins of an ancient abbey, 
where the body of king Duff, who had been murdered, ' 
was accidentally dug up, ſeveral hundred years after it 
had been interred. Elgin gives the title of earl to the 
family of Bruce, X 2 1 
Fonxkxss is alſo a royal borough and market-town, 
ſituated on the weft {fide of the county, on the bank of a 
ſmall river which runs into the Findern, It is the ſeat of 
a preſbytery, and had formerly a caſtle, which anciently 
belonged to the kings of Scotland, the ruins, of which are 
ſtill viſible. In the neighbourhood ſtands a curious ſtone 
obeliſk, twenty-three feet in height, adorned with a great 
variety of figures; but on what occaſion it was erected, is 
only matter of conjefture. : gs 
ABERLOUR is a ſmall town, about eight miles from 
Elgin, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery. | 


AR GTYEESHERE., OE 
IIS county, including Perthſhire and the weſtern 
iſlands, which conſtituted the ancient kingdom of the 
Scots, while the reſt-of Caledonia was under the govern- 
ment of the Picts and Romans, comprehends Kintyre, 
Knapdale, Aſkodniſh, Cowal, Lorn, and ſome of the 
Hebrides. It has the Iriſh ſea and the Frith of Clyde on 
the ſouth ; Perthſhire on the eaſt; Lochaber on the 
north-eaft ; and ſeveral iſlands on the north-weſt. It is 
ninety miles in length, and, in ſome places, ſeventy in 
breadth, including the iſlands. This country preſents 
to the view of the beholder a wild and horrid proſpect of 
hills, rocks, and mountains, bare, bleak, and barren. 
The coaſt is rocky, but is indented with bays and inlets, - 
which afford good harbours. Argyleſhire is well watered 
with rivers, rivulets, and lakes; the vales and level parts 
of it are cultivated for corn ; the mountains feed an incre- 
dible quantity of black cattle ; the heath and woods afford 
ſhelter to deer, roe-bucks, and every kind of game; and 
the ſea, lakes, and rivers, pour forth myriads of fiſh. 
The bowels. of the mountains are equally liberal in fur- 
-niſhing iron, lead, copper, and other minerals and 


©, AnRcyLE is the ſegt of a preſbytery; and of a provin- 
cial ſynod. It ves the title of duke and earl to the 
noble family of Campbell. The duke of Argyle is the 
maſt 3 7 the Sate being, by 
hereditary right, maſter of the king's houſhold in 
Scotland, 2 


-Denoon caſtie. His vaſſals, even of the name of Ca 
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vallies. The inhabitants are a mixture of the Hignum 


of the weſtern iſles, and general of | 


The place moſt worthy of remark, in this divib% 
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bell, are ſo numerous, and his influence ſo 
that he could, on any occaſion, bring thiee 
thouſand men into the field, capable * bearing 
Argyleſhire is almoft wholly peopled by this can 
of whom hold ſeats and emoluments from the hd 
boaſt themſelves deſcended from his family. 1 
KinTyRE; or CANTIERRE, Which conflitijs 
ſouthern diviſion of this ſhire, is, in general, plain, 3 
and populous, and inhabited  indiſcriminately h. 
Highlanders and Lowlanders. Here are even! 
villages, though but one town deſerving notice, 
called Campbell-Town, a royal borough, and 
a preſbytery. 5 
, KNAPDALE is the ſecond diviſion of the ſhire of A 
the chief town of which is Inverary. * 
Loxx, which gives the title of marquis to the dy 
Argyle, is the third diviſion of this county, and z. 
pleaſanteſt and moſt fertile. The caſtle of Dunſtaffn 
or St. Stephen's- mountain, is the only place in thi; 
trict which claims attention, it having formerly beo 
to the kings of Scotland, ſeveral of whom are her; 
n ot geil ken 
Ihe fourth diviſion is Ax VI, properly fo called 
Cowal is alſo a ſubdiviſion of Argyleſhire, in uh. 
there is only a wretched. village, called Dunoon, i 
bited principally by fiſhermen. It was formerly the x 
dence of the: biſhop of Argyle, and is now the {xg 


preſpytery. | 
rb ERTHSHIR E. 


THIS county, including Montieth, Breadalbu 
Athol, Strathern, part of Gowree, and Perth-Prope, 
one of the largeſt, richeſt, and moſt plentiful count 
North-Britain. It is bounded by Mar on the nat 
eaſt; by Argyle and Lennox on the weſt and ſouth-y 
by Badenoch and Lochaber, on the north and non 
weſt; having the ſhires of Kinroſs and Fife to the ſou 
eaſt. It is ſeventy miles in length, and almoſt ſt 
its greateſt breadth. It exhibits a variety of mountan 
hills, dales, paſture , grounds, corn-fields, meado 
woods, plantations, incloſures, towns, villages, 1 
elegant ſeats; and its principal rivers are the Tay, t 
Keith, and the Ierne. | | 

Lead, iron, and copper ores, with ſome lapis calan 
naris, are found in many parts of this ſhire. The f 
being generally rich, produces excellent grain of en 
kind. - The hilly country furniſhes paſture for cat 
ſheep, and deer; the heaths and foreſts are ſtored ml 
game; the rivers teem with trout and ſalmon; and 

dens and orchards abound with fruit of every ſpec 
Flax is reared here, ſpun, and woven into linen. I. 
commerce of Perthſhire conſiſts principally in d 
linen, and black cattle. ' 
 MonTziTH, the ſecond diviſion of 
and neither, very populous nor fertile. | 

DuMBLAINE is the only place of any conſequent! 
this diviſion : it is a ſmall neat town on the welt-ld 
the river Allan. It was anciently a biſhop's ſee, er 
by David I. The ruins of a magnificent cathedral 1 
epiſcopal palace, and a houſe for canons regular art 
to be leen. This place is famous for the battle fo 
near it, in 1715, between the duke of Argyle, © 
mander of the king's army, and the Highland clans uu 
the earl of Mar, who had hoiſted the Pretend 
ſtandard. | | 

BREADALBANE, the third diviſion, is mounrare 
and its inhabitants are ſaid-to be the moſt ferocious U 
Scotland. It gives title of earl to a branch of the C 
bell family, e overt, * 

ATHoL is the moſt northern diſtrict. It exlubls 


rough appearance of mountains, interſperſed with ful 
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this ſhire, is Jul 


and Lowlanders, but the latter are the moſt num 5 
Here are ſome villages, but no towns deſerving . 


1 a ſtately edifice belonging to ihe due 
Ahoi. Y Fob Fes), | | 4 | 
STRATHERNE the next diviſion, is an 


try, ſupppoſed ta be the Ierne mentioned 10 


by the Ron 


In this neighbourhood are two beautiful ſeats, 
libar din and Duplin-caſtle, the former belong- 
duke of Athol, and the latter to the earl of 

The Carſe of Gowrie lies on the north ſide of 


978. 
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5 one of the moſt fertile vales in North-Britain. 


town, ſeated on the river Tay. It is a royal borough, 
nd in dignity to the metropolis, and is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery. The rebels, in 1715, retired to it 


re is a large church, an old palace, a ſtately town- 
e and ſeveral other public edifices. In the reign of 
ard I. Perth was poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, who ſe- 
-4 it with fortifications ; but they were afterwards ex- 
led by Robert Bruce. This was formerly one of the 
belt places in Scotland, but it is now principally main- 
ed by its linen manufacture, and ſome trade to Nor- 
and the Baltic. 

DUxKELD is a market- town, and the ſeatof a preſbytery. 
Sconk, or SCAAN, is a royal palace ſeated on the banks 
the Tay, once famous for an abbey for the monks of 
Auguſtine, and for the place of coronation of the 
2 of Scotland. | 

Curross is a royal borough, ſeated on the river Forth, 
ir which the carl of Kincardin has a noble ſear. 
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BAMFFSHIRE, including part of Buchan, and the 
ntries of Strathdovern, Boyn, Enzie, Sttathaven, and 
henie, is thirty-two miles in length, and thirteen in 
aach. On the north it is confined by the Murray- 
th; on the ſouth-weſt it borders on Badenoch, and 
 Braes of Mar; on the weft it is bounded by the Spey, 
| the.country of Murray; on the eaſt it is watered by 
» Dovern and the German ocean; and on the ſouth 
ded from part of Buchan by the river Ugie. This 
untry is agreeably diverſified with hills and dales, 
bods and rivers, manſions, and plantations. The air 
pore, the ſoil fruitful, and the climate healthy. 

Bucxan, one of the diſtricts or diviſions, is a very 
el country, inhabited chiefly by Lowlanders, and gives 
e title of earl to the family of Erfkine. MY 
TRATHAVEN, a diſtrict to the north-eaſt of Balvenie, 
z hilly country, abounding with lime-ſtone, where we 


9 — the moſt princely edifice in the north of 
otland. | 
The town of Banff is ſeated on the coaſt of the Murray- 
ith, and is a royal borough, though a place of very 
i note. The inhabitants are chiefly huſbandmen or 
ermen, A conſiderable part of the adjacent country 
occupied by the Ogilvies. 2 : 
CULLEN is an ancient royal borough.  _ 
EL 1s only remarkable for being the ſeat of a 
rbyrery. h 
Tonkkrr is a market- town, and the ſeat of a preſby- 
Y ſanding in an agreeable ſporting country. oh 
FRASERBURGH is a final ſea-port on the Murray Frith. 
Isv:Rxzy is a ſmall inconſiderable place. 20 
Maic's-Tower' is another, formerly belonging to 
ar! marſhal, who forfeited that, with his other eſtates 


Monours, by engaging in the rebellion of 1715. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 


| IN the ſhire of Aberdeen are comprehended Mar, the 
bo of Mar, Cromar, Strathdee, Strathdon, part of 
aun Garioch, and Strathbogie. It is bounded on 
welt by the river Spey and part of Badenoch; by the 
e ocean on the eaſt ; by part of Murray on the 
"Wh and on the ſouth by the river Dee, and the Grant s- 
& "mountains, It is about fifty miles in length, and 
"> Ax in breadth, The air is 8 the climate 
rn temperate. The: country is diverſified 


is in high cultivation, producing as good 


W714, the capital of the county, is a handſome popu- 


the battle of Dunblaine, but were ſoon diſlodged. | 


cet with Gordon caſtle, belonging to the duke of Gor- 
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with hills and dales, woods and rivers. It produces 
ſpotted marble, lime-ſtone, flint, and ſlate. Peat, turf, 
and wood, there 1s no deficiency of for fuel, With due 


cultivation, the ſoil yields plenty of wheat, and other 
grain. The hills, heaths, woods, and rivers, produce 
plenty of paſture, game, and fiſh. The natives of this 


| county, who are chiefly Lowlanders, have been long 
eminent for their ſagacity, induſtry, and talents. They 
deal extenſively in various branches of commerce, and 
| are civil, courteous, and hoſpitable ; but they are ſome- 


times accuſed of being too ſharp and ſelfiſh. _ 

ABERDEEN, which is the capital of this county, is 
ſituated on the rivers Dee and Don, and is divided into 
two diſtinct towns. Old Aberdeen was formerly the ſee 
of a biſhop, and has a handſome cathedral, dedicated to 
St. Machar, conſiſting of hewn ſtone. Old Aberdeen 1s 

Trincipally remarkable for the college founded by 

Faities IV. which was further endowed by Charles I. 
and II. whence it derived the name of the Caroline Uni- 
verſity. The town, though ancient, is ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable. About a mile diſtant from hence, at the 
mouth of the Dee, is New Aberdeen, a neat populous, 
flouriſhing city, adorned with churches, hoſpitals, a cuſ- 
tom-houle, a fine wharf, and many ſtately edifices ; among 
which we may reckon a noble ſtone bridge of ſeven arches 
over the river Dee. Aberdeen beſtows the title of ear] 
upon a branch of the honourable family of Gordon, and 
is, for wealth, beauty, commerce, and extent, the third 
city of North-Britain. The inhabitants are remarkable 
for their learning, politeneſs, and civility. 

KinToRE is a royal borough in this county, which is 
only remarkable for giving the title of earl to a branch of 
the noble farnily of Keith. 

INxVERURIE, ſeated at the conflux of the rivers Outie 
and Don, is alſo a royal borough, 

PETERHEAD is a market-town, and ſea-port, memo- 
table from the Pretender's landing there in 1715. 

GaRIOCH is the ſeat of a preſbytery, though a very 
inconſiderable place. 

KIIDRUMUMv is an old market-town, 

STRATHBOGIE is alſo a market-town, and the ſeat of 
a preſbytery. The diſtrict of Strathbogie is chiefly in- 
habited by the vaſſals of the duke of Gordon, who has a 
magnificent ſeat in this quarter, It is fruitful in corn and 
paſture, and remarkable for fine linen yarn. The ſoil 
here is ſo rich that the harveſts are as early as thoſe of 
Kent and Suſſex. . | 
Monuments of antiquity are frequently met with in 
Aberdeenſhire; ſuch as ſingle obeliſks, round Daniſh 
forts, cairns, and tumuli. | 


KINCARDINSHIRE, on MEARNS. 


THE * of this county is twenty-ſeven miles, and 
the breadth about twenty. It is bounded on the north by 
Aberdeenſhire and the river Dee; on the weſt by Angus; 
on the ſouth by the river of North-Eſk ; and on the eaſt 
by the German ocean. It is pretty, plain and level, and 
fruitful in paſturage and grain. It produces an incre- 

ible number of —— has many agreeable planta- 
tions; and, on the ſca-coaſts, many convenient creeks 
and harbours. | 


- | have been built by king Malcolm. 


; BY «fe 

 SToyEn1vs, a ſmall town in this ſhire, is the ſeat of 
the county-courts, has a good haven, and a great ſal- 

mon-fiſhery. - - + -- - ' C 

EKINcAR DIN is a place of ſome conſequence, and con- 
fers the title vf earl on the family of Bruce, BY 
Coy is a decayed ancient borough, having nothi 

to excite attention but the ruins of an old caſtle, ſaid to 


1 


i | #- 
NMokR E, Fou xbox, Or MEARNS, is the ſeat of a 


The moſt remarkable place in the county of Kilkar- 
din, is the caſtle; of Dan ee cog The family ſeat of the 
earls-mareſchal of Scotland. It is ſituated on a ſteeꝑ rock, 
almoft inacceſſible, layed by the ſea an three ſides, and 
connected to the land by a narrow iſthmus. Not far 
from hence there is a dropping cave, the water of which 
becomes petrified, and pendant from» the roof like 


icicles, | = 
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THIS. county, including Angus, Glenila, Gleneſk, 
and Glenprafſin, is twenty- nine miles in length, and from 
ſixteen to five in breadth. It is divided from the Brae of 
Mar, on the north, by a ridge of the Benchinnen moun- 
tains; It is bounded on the eaſt by Mearns; on the ſouth 
by the Frith of Tay, and the Britiſh ocean; and on the 
weſt by Perthſhire. - Part of the Grampion mountains ex- 
tend through this country, which produces large quan- 
tities of lead and iron, and has ſome quarries of ſlate and 
free-ſtone, . Forfarſhire is well watered with rivers, lakes, 
and rivulets ; ſhaded with large foreſts; diverſified with 
duſky mountains, and beautifol plantations. The woods 
are ſtocked with game, the hills with ſheep, and the 
rivers with fiſh. . Highlanders inhabit the mountains, and 
Lowlanders poſſeſs the level grounds, which afford plen- 
tiful harveſts of all ſorts of grain. Many monuments of 
antiquity are exhibited in this county. In the church-yard 
of Glamis, an obeliſk of one entire ſtone, ſixteen feet in 
height, is placed over the grave of king Malcolm, who 
was aſſaſſinated by the connivance of his own domeſtics. 
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At the park of Glamis, not diſtant far from the other, is 


another ſtone, on which are hieroglyphical characters; 
and another at the village of Coſſens. 

FoRkr AR, the county-town, though a royal borough, 
and the ſeat of a preſbtery, is a very inconſiderable place. 
Scottiſh parliaments were frequently held at Forfar, which 
was anciently honoured with a royal palace, of which 
hardly any veſtige now remains. 

| DunbEz is the moſt flouriſhing town of any in this 
county. It 1s ſeated on the north-ſide of the Tay, near 
its influx into the ocean, and is a royal borough, and the 
ſeat of a preſbytery. It is handſomely built, and for its 
wealth and commerce 1s inferior to very few towns in 
Scotland. It was poſſeſſed by the rebels in 1715, and 
the chevalier de St. George reſided in it for ſeveral days. 
Dundee is almoſt two ya in compaſs ; the houſes in it 
are principally compoſed- of ſtone ; and the ſtreets are 
well paved. It has a noble town-houſe, and ſeveral other 
fine public edifices. The harbour, which is a good one, 
is connected with the town, by a regular paved walk, 
ſhaded with rows of trees, and ſerving as an exchange. 
The inhabitants are gay and wealthy, and the town hand- 
ſome and populous. © Beſides a large inland trade, the 


merchants enjoy a confiderable ſhare of foreign commerce. | 


MonTRrosz, or MonTRoss is the ſecond town, in point 
of conſequence, . ſtanding on a. ſmall bay, oppoſite the 
German ocean. It conſiſts of a long handſome ſtreet, 
is well built, and has an excellent harbour. The inha- 
bitants delight in commerce, and have fo far extended it, 
as to be thought one of the moſt flouriſhing towns in 
Scotland. . Montroſe gives the title of duke, marquis, and 
earl, to the noble family of Graham. Here the Preten- 
der took ſhipping for France, in 1716, when hard preſſed 
by the duke of Argyle. 

ABERBROTHOCK,' or ARBROTH, is a royal borough, 
a ſeat of a preſbytery, and has a convenient harbour. 

BzzecH1n is but a ſmall town, ſeated on the South-Eſk, 
over which it has a bridge. It is alſo a royal borough, 
a ſeat of a preſbytery, and has a plentiful market for fal- 
mon and cattle. Brechin was formerly a biſhop's ſee; the 
ruins of the epiſcopal palace, and the habitations of the 
canons, are ſtill to be ſeen. 


CLACKMANNANSHIRE. 
THIS 1s a very ſmall county, the length of it not 
ing eight miles, and the breadth not above five. 

It is bounded on the weſt by Stirlingſhire ; on the eaſt by 
Perthſhire ; on the ſouth by the Frith of Forth; and 
on the north by the Ochil-hills. It is level and fertile 
towards the Frith, yielding corn and paſturage in plenty. 


It alſo produces excellent coal, which is exported in great | 


quantities. The Frith and Devan furniſh” it with 
water. 2 e e 
Crack MANN AN, which is the county town, is ſeated 
on ariſing ground, about twenty- eight miles from Edin- 
burgh; near it is a caſtle, belonging to Bruce, of Clack- 
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royal borough, and the ſeat of a preſbytery. Tit 
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Taz ViLLacs or ALoa, or ALLOway, is hon 
the moſt flouriſhing place in this county. Is is , 2 
of great trade, and carries on ſeveral manufactunes b 
Forth at this place is as wide as the Thames at Ic 
and, when the tide is in, the ſhips can lie cloſe to they, 
which 1s near the town, and be commodiouſy J 
and unloaded. Aloa conſiſts of one ſpacious ſtreee | 
houſes of which are neat, and the inhabitans weil 
Not far from the town ſtands Alloway-caſtle, if, 
belonged to the earl of Mar, a magnificent ſea : 
rounded with gardens and plantations, and adomel i 
ſtatues, vaſes, parterres, and terraces ; but this fins 
caſtle was forfeited to the crown by the late earl's em 
ing in the rebellion in 1715. 


OF 


FIFESHIRE. 
THIS county, including the ſhire of Kinroſ 


ed 


peninſula between the Frith of Forth and the 15 0 
length of which does not exceed forty miles, north 
breadth ſeventeen. It is boundcd on the eaft by i 
German ocean: on the weſt by Ochil-hills, and pany 
Perthſhire ; on the ſouth by the Frith of Forth, wh 
ſeparates it from the Lothians ; and on the north hy þ 
Frith of Tay: the weſtern parts are mountainous þ 
middle affords excellent A and the northem a 
ſouthern parts are level, and fertile, producing ga 
of all kinds in abundance. It is well inhabited, andi 
ſeveral good bays and harbours. It is enriched yi 
woods and plantations, which abound with game, af 
the hills feed large quantities of ſheep. Here are ib 
quarries of freeſtone, coal- mines, ores of lead, al 
variegated chryſtals. This county is watered with th 
Leven and the Eden, and is not deſtitute of lakes; th 
ſea alſo waſhes the coaſt, and contributes to furniſh tk 
inhabitants with ſtore of "fiſh. Fife is a populous pu 
vince, ſwarming with ſeats belonging to people of nut 
and faſhion. The gentry are polite and hoſpitabk 
though ſomewhat addicted to drinking; the comma 
people are valiant and induſtrious. 

Cour ax demands our firſt attention, being tit 
county-town. It is ſeated on the river Eden, v1 


buildings are tolerably good, and the town is well ink 
bited, but almoſt deſtitute of trade or manufactures. 
DuMFERMLIN is a royal borough in the weſtern pat 
of the county. It is ſmall, but neat, and has a mat 
facture of diaper and linen. It is pleaſantly ſituated u 
the. river Eden, over which it has a bridge. It 5 it 
ſeat of a preſbytery, and has been the reſidence a 
burial-place of many Scottiſh kings. The ruins of 1 
royal caſtle and monaſtery are till exiſting, part of it 
latter ftill ſerving for a church, which is ſaid to be 
ſpacious as the cathedral of Carliſle. Near this me, 
naſtery is a ſmall cœmitary, in which are the rombs d 
king Malcolm, and his fon Edward, who were treache- 
roully murdered at the ſiege of Alnwick. a 
FALKLAND is a neat town, nearly in the centre 
the county: it is a borough corporate, of which the kn 
is perpetually provoſt. Near this town are the ruin 
a magnificent palace, built by James V. That mann, 
reſided here when tidings were brought him of the da 
of queen Elizabeth, by her kinſman, Mr. Carey, vi 
he afterwards created lord viſcount Falkland. | 
BALMERINOCH is a ſmall place on the Frith of Tall 
it gave the. title of baron to the family of Elphink 
which was forfeited in 1746, by Arthur lord Balm 
noch, who ſuffered decapitation as a traitor. | lr 
InNNERKYTHEN is a royal borough, but on the dec 
Kixohoxw is alſo a royal borough, exhibiting & 
dent ſymptoms of decay. 
3 is the ſeat of a preſbytery, and 3 rop 
borough, and has a tolerable good trade. | 
DyszzT, another royal borough, was formerl} 50 
and populous; but the trade is decayed, the er 
great degree deſerted, and the houſes ruinous. It, 4 
ever, gives the title of earl to the family of Prolemaet 
moss is a ſmall inland town, ſituated i 
leven. Near it is a freſh- water lake, about ten d 
in which are two iſlands ; one of n 
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obs for the eaftle where Mary queen of Scots was 
. __ or ST. AxDREw's is, however, the moſt 
— ed place in this province. King Alexander I. 
= Jed a priory here for the monks of the order of St. 
l tine, and Kenneth III. tranſlated the epiſcopal ſee 
\ rom Abernethy, in the ninth century. This city 
leaſantly ſituated by the ſea- ſide, and the harbour is 
P d by a long pier, which 1s now much decayed : 
tas the trade of this place is almoſt extinguiſhed, that 
ortune is the leſs to be regretted. St. Andrew's was 
Wciently a beautiful city, adorned with magnificent, 
| arches, monaſteries, churches, and other public edifices ; 
is pplendour is now faded, and its beſt houſes ruinous 
WW: orfaken. Still, however, it can boaſt of the oldeſt 
Lerſiy in North-Britain. It was founded by biſhop 
; enry Wardlaw, in 1412, who alſo endowed it with 
le privileges. It now conſiſts of three colleges, viz. 
alvator, St. Leonard, and St. Mary. The firſt 
s built and endowed by biſhop James Kennedy; St. 
onard's was founded by James Hepburn, prior of 
W Andrew's, and endowed by the earl of Lennox; and 
Mary's was founded by cardinal Beaton. The ftu- 
nts of theſe colleges are diſtinguiſhed by wearing red 
uns; they were formerly very numerous, but the 
verſity appears to be declining with the city. 
Tux IsLE or May, in this province, is about a 
ile and a half in circumference, at the diſtance of 
out ſeven miles from the coaſt of Fife. It has a 
wer and a light-houſe, and the ſoil produces ſufficient 
iſturage for twenty black cattle, and an hundred ſheep. 
the middle of this ſmall iſland there 1s a lake, and a 
ſh- water ſpring. The ſhores of it abound with fiſh, 
d the cliffs with water-fowl. 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 


THE length of the county of Stirling is about twenty 
ules, and the breadth twelve. It is bounded on the 
th by Monteith; on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by 
dthian ; on the eaſt by Clackmannanſhire and the river 
orth ; and on the weſt by part of Lennox and Clydeſdale. 


th rivers and rivulets. The ſouthern part, though 
lly, affords paſturage for cattle, ſheep, and horſes ; 
e eaſtern part produces rich harveſts of wheat and other 
un, and coalin great abundance. Lead ore is found 
many parts of the county, and the rivers teem with 
mon, trout, and pike. The inhabitants are chiefly 
wlanders, and are principally ſupported by fiſhing, 
bandry, and the linen manufacture. | 
STIRLING, which is the capital of the county, is 
ge and populous, ſeated on the deſcent of a hill ; the 
of which is rendered venerable by a ſtately old caſtle, 
W garriſoned by government: in the laſt rebellion it 
s defended by general Blakeney againſt the rebel 
my. The principal ftreet of Stirling is large and 
dome, the town-houſe ſtately, and the market-place 
cious, The lofty church, the earl of Mar's palace, 
a fine ſeat belonging to the duke of Argyle, greatly 
tribute to ornament the place. Stirling is the ſeat of 
ſ eſbytery, is well ſituated for trade on a navigable 
E and has ſeveral manufactures of linen and ſhal- 
FALKIRK is a ſmall neat town of great antiquity, on 
© ſouth ſide of the Frith. It was 2. — bes 
Lang 1745, by the defeat of the king's troops, who 
| ere routed by the Highland army, under the com- 
ab young Pretender. Extenſive ruins are diſ- 
101 in the neighbourhood of Falkirk, by ſome ſup- 
to have been the capital of the Pi&tiſh government, 
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rs believe them to be the remains of ſome 
work. 


IMBARTONSHIRE, os LEN NOx. 


AE length of Dunbartonſhire is twenty-four miles, 
lone), ven dch twentg. It is bounded on the-eaft by 
0 Hill Stirlingſhire ; on the north by the Gram 

on the weſt by Lochlong and — 
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is, in general, agreeably diverſified, and well watered | 
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and on the ſouth with the river and Frith of Clyde. A 
conſiderable part of this ſhire conſiſts of hills and heath, 
fit only for paſturage and ſport : the ſoil, even in the 
lower lands, is far from being fertile, though the country 
appears agreeably diverſified. Part of Dumbartonſhire 
is waſhed by the Clyde, in its paſſage to the ſea ; and the 
river Leven, a pure, tranſparent, paſtoral ſtream, runs 
through the county. Lochlomond is, however, the 
greateft curioſity in this country, being a freſh-water lake 
of twenty-five miles in length, and, in ſome places, up- 
wards of five in breadth. It is incredibly deep in all 
parts, embelliſhed with twenty-four verdant iſlands, ſome 
of which are inhabited and ſtocked with red deer. The 
people of this ſhire are chiefly Lowlanders, though, 'in 
many patts of it, divine ſervice is performed in the Erſe 
language. The moſt numerous clans in this diſtrict, are 
the Buchannans, the Macfarlans, and the Colquhouns. 

DumMBarTON, though the county town, is but an in- 
conſiderable royal borough, ſeated near the conflux of the 
Clyde and Leven, and is only remarkable for its caſtle, 
built on a ſteep rock, and fortified with a ftrong wall and 
rampart. This caſtle commands the navigation of the 
Clyde, is kept in repair, and garriſoned with invalids. 
The town of Dumbarton was anciently a flouriſhing city, 
and the capital of the Cumbrian kingdom of the Britons; 
| though now it is dwindled into an inconſiderable borough, 
the ſeat of a. preſbytery, ſubſiſting principally by the 
garriſon, a grammar-ſchool, and a ſmall fiſhery. 

Excluſive of Dumbarton, there is another town in 
this county, named Kirkintulloch, which is fituated in 
the eaſtern part, and is a very inſignicant borough. 
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RENFREWSHIRE. 


THIS county, which is alſo called a barony, by way 
of eminence, having been the ancient inheritance of the 
Stuarts, is twenty miles in length, and in breadth thir- 
teen. It borders on the eaſt with Lanerkſhire ; on the 
north with Cunningham; and is ſeparated from Dum- 
bartonſhire by the river Clyde on the weſt. The face of 
the country is varied with hill, dale, ſtream, and foreſt ; but 
the ſoilis, in general, fertile,producing ſome wheat, plenty 
of other grain, and paſturage for ſheep and cattle. The 
inhabitants, who are principally Lowlanders, are wealthy 
and induſtrious, and particularly excellent in the linen 
manufacture. 

Renrrew, the county-town, is ſeated on the river 
Cathcart, and is a ſmall ancient borough, and the ſeat of 
a preſbytery. | 

PaisLey, though a village, is much more extenſive 
and important than Renfrew, and has a flouriſhing linen- 
manufacture. It had once an abbey, founded in the 
twelfth century, by Alexander II. high-ſteward of Scot- 
land. Paiſley gives the title of baron to the earls of 
Aberdeen. The merchants of Glaſgow have built a 
ſmall ſea-port town on the Frith, about ten miles below 
Renfrew, called Port-Glaſgow, with a commodious 
harbour to receive ſhips of large burden, which cannot 
ſail up the river. Somewhat nearer the ſea ſtands 

GREENOCK, a handſome, populous, flouriſhing town, 
adorned with an elegant cuſtom-houſe. | 

GovRoca is a ſmall fiſhing-town, with a tolerable - 
road and harbour, on the weſt ſide, near the mouth of 
the Frith. 9 {6 ON 


LANERKSHIRE, or CLYDESDALE. 


| THE ſhire of Lanerk, is alſo called Clydeſdale, from 
the river Clyde, by which it is watered. It is forty miles 
in length, and twenty-four in breadth; and is bounded 
on the ſouth-eaſt by part of Mid-Lothian ; on the eaſt 
and north-eaſt by Linlithgowſhire; on the north-weſt 
and north by | Renfrewſhire and Lennox; and on the 
ſouth- eaſt and fourth by the ſhire of Dumfries and An- 
| nandale. It is compoſed of two diſtrifts, called the 
upper and nether ward: the firſt, conſiſting of duſky 
hills and barren heaths, may he the county of 
k.; the other may be denominated the Barony of 
Glaſgow. Though the country of Clydeſdale is in ſome 
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places mountainous, barren, and overſpread with _ 
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it is in general fertile, exhibiting. a variegated landſcape | 
of hill and valley, wood and water. Even the moun- 
tains, naked as they appear, abound with minerals, 
having rich veins of ore, impregnated with ſilver. 
In working theſe mines ſeveral thouſand labourers are 


employed, to the great emolument of the proprietors, 
who are the duke of Queenſberry, and the carl of Hope- 
toun. On the fides of a little rivulet, called the Wan- 
loch, among the ſoil ſwept by the torrents from the 
mountains, {mall pieces of pure virgin gold are ſometimes 
found ; whence it is evident that a gold mine cannot be 
far diſtant. The principal part of Clydeſdale is a. corn 
country, producing ſame wheat, and a large quantity of 
oats and other grain, and the hills furniſh paſturage and 
game. This diſtrict alſo affords free-ſtone, lime-ſtone, 
peat, and turf: it is embelliſhed with a number of ele- 
gant manſions, and has many Roman antiquities ; the 
military way, called \Watling-ſtreet, extending through 
the whole ſhire, from Grukſtone to the borders of Ren- 
frew. The duke of Hamilton acquires the titles of mar- 
uis and earl from Clydeſdale and Lanerk, where his 
and intereſt ' are very extenſive. Clydeſdale is 
very populous, and inhabited by Lowlanders, who are 
rincipally employed in husbandry and the linen manu- 
Echaz, it being wholly an inland county: 
LANERE is indeed a royal borough, the ſeat of a preſ- 
bytery, and the county town, but jt is thinly inhabited, 
and of little importance. $4 
Tut city or GLascow is,. however, the pride of La- 
nerkſhire, and the great.emporiumof the weſt of Scotland: 
it is large, eleg and flouriſhing, containing upwards 
of fifty thouſand inhabitants. It is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Clyde, :oyer winch it has a handſpme ſtone 
bridge of ſeven arches. The houſes are, in general, lofty, 
and built of hewn ſtone ; the ſtreets are ſpacious, ſtraight, 
clean, and well-paved. It is indeed the moſt beautiful 
city in North - Britain, adorned with many public edifices. 
Here is a magnificient cathedral, eleven churches; the 
town-hall, the tolbooth, and ſeveral hoſpitals. Near the 
cathedral are the ruins of a caſtle, once the archiepiſco- 
pal palace; but the grand ornament of Glaſgow is the 
univerſity, founded in 1453, by James II. of Scotland. 
Several archbiſhops, noblemen, and gentlemen, have been 
benefactors to this grand inſtitution, and the r 
222 with able proſpſſors in all the ſeiences. Phe 
abits of the profeſſors, while they are in the exerciſe of 
their functions, are black gowns with open fleeves, and 
the ſtudents wear ſcarler gowns, without which they muſt 
not appear in public. The harbour 1s only. a wharf or 
quay, for the convenience of ſmall craft, ſhips of burthen 
not being able to come fo far up the river. The mer- 
chants of Glaſgow are induftrious, weakhy, and enter- 
prizing, and have eſtabhſhed variety of manufactures. 
Their commerce is rapidly increaſing, in which they are 
much favoured by their ſituation ſo near the ſea, their ſhips 
entering almoſt immediately into the Atlantic ocean. 
Their veſſels are cleared at Greenocle and Port- 


Glaſgow, and their cargoes conveyed up the river to Glaſs 


gow ef ; - 10 . . . 
, * RuTrmeRTON, a royal borough, is ſituated on the other 
fide of the river 2 33 3&7 219 — nenne 
Hur is a large pleaſant village, higher up the 
N and has its name from the duke Fe who 
a 
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magnificence to the dignity of the owner, who is the pre- 
mier peer of Scotland.” Within two. miles of Elan ülton, 
the ruins of Bothwell caſtle appear, on the banks of the 
„„ e Ms leone t Jo cult ET 
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THE lengrhiof this ſmall county does: not exceed 
fourteen miles, and-the breadth is about! thirteen. It is 
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at one end of the town; ſuitable, in 
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| principally a level country, though interſperſed with ſong 
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ſeven gates, on the outſide of which are large fubuibs:1 
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principally of one large ſtreet, built along the ſhore. 5 


{mall lake. The houſes, which are built of ſtope 
neat and commodious, and the town is adorned / 
ſeveral public edifices. . Near it ftands a magnig. 
royal palace, begun by James V. and finiſheg 91 
grandſon. The inhabitants of this town have 3 1 
manufacture of linen, bleached with the water * 
lake, which is ſaid to have a peculiar whitening qu 
They have alſo a good trade, in oonſequence of die * 
bour on the Forth, where they have erected a ot, 
houſe, and warehouſes for the convenience of the J 
chants, | . 102 7 ü 
BuRROVUGHSTONNESS, a royal. borough, conta 


inhabitants export great quantities of coal and ſal ay 
have no inconſiderable trade with France and Hola 
ABERCORN, another town, is ſcated near the Frith w 

is ſaid to be the Kebercurnig of Bede. It gives the i 
of earl to the Iriſh branch of the Hamiltons. 
Torsicnen is a ſmall royal borough; formerly they 
fidence ofthe knights of Malta. d b Jig 
Within three miles of Blackneſs, is the Queen's-Fy 
another ſmall royal borough : it is the common ky 
from Lothian to the county of Fife. © © 
.EDINBURGHSHIRE, ox WEST LOTHIAY 
- *FHIS county is about twenty miles in length, wii 
from five to ſixteen miles in breadth. It is bound of 
the north, by Weſt-Lothian and he Frith of Forth; pie 
the ſouth by Tweedale; on the weſt by the county f 
Linlithgow ; and on the eaſt by Eaſt-Lothian. It. 


hills, which tend to increaſe the beauty of the landſcys 
It is well wooded and watered, and produces coal, line 
ſtone, copper ore, and a ſoft black marble. Thefd 
naturally fertile, is finely improved by cultivation, at 
yields plentiful harvefts of wheat and other grain. Ty 
whole thire is ornamented with the ſeats of noblemen al 
gentlemen, and the towns and villages are numerous al 
populous. FO -: £8 

EDINBURGH is an ancient city, and the metropolis! 
Scotland. It is feated on the declivity of a hill, ſons 
what more than a mile from the ſea-coaſt, and, with 
addition of its ſtately caſtle, has a very noble appearanty 
The caſtle is garriſoned with regular forces, and is coils 
quently furniſhed with artillery and ammunition.” Ti 
caſtle was probably erected in the ninth century, by EA 
3 Northumberland; whoſe dominions extendeu i 
the Frith of Forth; hence the name Edwin's-burgh, 
Edinburgh. Within the ptecincts of the caſtle, fan 
royal palace, in which James VI. was born. In 176 
this citidal was blockaded by the young Pretender sam 
but, having no artillery nor engineers, the Arpad on 
nor fired upon the town, and the beſiegers fit 
blockade. The high ſtreet of Edinburgh, which ef 
from the caſtle to de abbey, is ſaid to be the broadeſt 
Europe, built of hewn-ſtone, fix or ſeven ſtories Wh 
This city is encloſed wick a wall, in which ther 


is about four miles in civcumferegce,” and the nunal 
its inhabitants are eſtimated: at fifty: thouſand. The 
_— houſes, particularly thoſe built onthe 

a ſteep hill between Canongate and the paffamg 
houſe, which are twelve ſtories high, is attended Wl 
numerable inconveniences. The {tait-caſes are coy 
to many different families, like thoſe in the Fnglifh W 
of court, and are expoſed to the feed. and filth 8f f 
comer. This, added to the trouble of carrying NA 
to ſo great a height, and the want of nereſſne? 
drawn the imputation of naſtineſs on this reſpectable c 
The nocturnal: diſcharge of their nauſtous reſers ons 
however, ': the moſt intolerable: conſequence. A! 
hour of ten every window is opened, and a genen 
luge of theſe materials are poured forth, impreg * 
the air with an unſufferable odour. Scavengers dcr 
ployed | | 
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„belonging to four different pariſhes, 
conſidered as four different churches. There 
ndſome churches in the city and ſuburbs, 
wo chapels, and twelve meeting-houſes. The 

| wh à common priſon, ſtands near the great 
=. Herriot's-hoſpital is a magnificent ſtructure, 
„ endowed. On a riſing ground near Cow- 
* wo * the college or univerſity, founded by 
vl. che buildings of which are neat and commo- 
and the inſtitution is well ſupported by able pro- 
©. particularly in medicine. Near the Canon- 
| * funds the royal palace of Holy-rood-houſe, begun 
in nes V. and finiſhed by Charles II. A majeſtic 
— and ſuitable to the dignity of royalty. Behind 
alace ſtands a chapel, in which James VI. and his 
Charles were crowned ; and, at the revolution, .the 
A @naticiſm of the populace took up in this chapel, 
bodies of James V. and queen Magdalene of Valois. 


ey were embalmed, and are now expoſed to ſtran- 


are the portraits of all the kings of Scot- 
1 od wg them 2 painted: but, in the laſt re- 
lon, ſome ſoldiers who were quartered 1n the palace, 
chievoully tore the canvaſs of moſt of them with their 
yonets. In the chapel, a woman attends to ſhow the 
nes of Darnly, who was a remarkably large man; as 
1] as thoſe of ſome of the other kings of Scotland, as 
calls them. A human carcaſs is alſo exhibited to 
gers, by the ſame woman, with the fleſh dried on, 
i remarkably well preſerved. She calls this the body 
the counteſs of Roxburgh, who had been buried there 
ſeveral hundred years. This exhibition 1s extremely 
felicate, and * not to be ſuffered. Edinburgh is 
emed by a lord provoſt, four bailiffs, a dean of guild, 
| a treaſurer. The markets are well ſupplied; and 
taverns afford good entertainment. 
Lair, the port of Edinburgh, is a populous flouriſh- 
> town, on the ſide of, the Frith, about a mile from the 
ropolis. The houſes are well-builr, lofty, and hand- 
e. Upwards of one hundred ſhips are ſometimes 
n, at one time, in the harbour of Leith. Hither 
ne the -boats with paſſengers from Kinghorn, 
jm the other ſide of the Frith, a pa of ſeven miles. 
North-Leith, on the other ſide of the harbour, there 
docks, in which large veſſels have been built and 
paired, | 

MussxLBUROH is an ancient royal borough, with a 
wket, and a tolerable harbour. | 

FisnEx-ROw is a ſmall town, inhabited by fiſher- 


INVARESK is an le village, ſeated on a riſing 
bund near the Frith, commanding a fine proſpect on 
oppoſite coaſt of Fife. The air of this place is 
med ſo pure, that it is called the Montpelier of 


| may be 
fix other ha 


0 
Taz VitLace or PRESTO, or PrtsTON-PANS, is 


hous for the defeat of the king's troops under fir John 


be, in 1745. 


HE SHIRE or HADDINGTON, oz 
EAST-LOTHIAN. * 


THE ſhire of Haddington is about twenty miles in 
JW, and does not. exceed twelve in breadth : it is 
ed on the north and caſt by the Frith of Forth; by 
nk of Lammermuir on the ſouch ; and on the w 

le ſhire of Edinbur It is a very fertile county, 
icing grain of all kinds in great abundance, and 
ing a plentiful ſupply of all the neceſſaries of life: 


Withg, on, all ſides, towns, villages, farms, and 


mens ſeats. Lime-ſtone and coal this c alſo 
Is, and numberleſs are the ſheep which are fed on 
lils of Lammermuir. 

onion, the county town, is a royal borough, 


i banks of the little river Tine, over which there is 
dg, It is large and well-built, and is the feat of a 
Ntry-Brrwick is alſo a finall royal borough, and, 
Mlequence of its harbour, has a tolerable ſhare of 
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_ - DunB8aR, an ancient royal borough, is ſeated near the 
mouth of the Frith, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery. Here 
the Scottiſh army was defeated by Oliver Cromwell. 
Dunbar had anciently a caftle, which was demoliſhed in 
the minority of James VI. It is a handſome little town, 
with a ſecure harbour, and a plentiful marker. Many 
eminent merchants reſide here, who have no inconſider- 
able ſhare of commerce. 


BERWICKSHIRE, ox THE MERS. 


BERWICK was the principal town of this county, 
before the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of it; whence the 
name of the ſhire 1s evidently derived. It acquired the 
appellation of Mers or March, from its being one of 
the borders or marches towards England. It is twenty- 
four miles in length, and ſixteen in breadth; and is 
| 4 on the ſouth and eaſt by the river Tweed and the 

erman ocean; on the weſt by Tweedale, and on the 
north by Lothian. It is a rough irregular country, ex- 
hibiting moors, moſſes, and hills; and ſometimes inter- 
mediate vallies, which are equally fruitful and agreeable. 
It is watered by ſeveral ſtreams, and particularly by the 
Tweed. There are three diviſions of the ſhire of Ber- 
wick, viz. Mers, Lammermuir, and Lauderdale. The 
Mers 1s level, and fertile in corn; Lammermuir is hilly 
and affords paſturage ; and Lauderdale is agreeably di- 
verſified, producing corn and paſturage. It is a tract of 
land, through which the river Lauder glides, and gives 
the title of earl to the family of Maitland. But the moſt 
populous and fruitful parts of Berwickſhire, are thoſe 
which are viſited by the Tweed, and other ſtreams and rivers. 

Durs, the principal town of Berwickſhire, is ſeated 
near the centre of the ſhire, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, 
Ir has a good market, and is famous for having given 
birth to the celebrated Duns Scotus. | 

AyMouTH, or EyMOUTH, is ſeated at the mouth of 
the river Eye. It is a good fiſhing town, and the only 
ſea-port of the county. | 

COLDSTREAM is a ſmall market-town, on the river 
Tweed. General Monk raiſed two 'battalions here, 
which are ſtil] called the Coldſtream regiment. © 

CoLDINGHAM is now a place of no conſequence, 
though famous for an ancient Idey, built in the twelfth 
century, by Edgar king of Scotland. This abbey was re- 
nowned for the chaſtity of its nuns, who, at the Daniſh 
| invaſion, disfigured themſelves by cutting off their lips 
and noſes, that there might be no incentives to brutal 
violation. The abbeſs nobly fer them the example. 

Lavpzr is an ancient royal borough, ſeated on the 
river Lauderdale. . | 


AIRESHIRE. 


The length of this county is ſixty- four miles, and the 
breadth thirty-ſix. It is bounded on the eaſt and weſt by 
Clydeſdale and the Frith of Clyde ; on the ſouth by Gal- 
loway ; and on the north by Renfrew. It is, in general, 
a level country, well watered with rivers, and produces 
rich harveſts of wheat and other grain. It abounds with 
cattle, ſheep, and horſes, and affords free-ſtone, lime- 
ſtone, . and your. The inhab IgA are numerous 
and induſtrious, engage in the various employ- 
ments of fiſhing, farming, and the linen e xl 
It is divided into three bailiages, named Kyle, Carrick, 
and Cunningham. Carrick, or Carrict, is the ſouthern 
diviſion, in which there are only two villages. Kyle, 

perly called the ſhire of Aire, is a rich and popu- 
ous country; and Cunningham, the third diviſion, is an 
agreeable and level country, _ | FM 

Ak, which is an ancient royal borough, and the 
county-town, is compoſed of two parts, joined by a 
r large and well inha- 
bited ; and, having a good harbour, is not deſtitute of 
commerce ; but exhibits ſtrong ſymptoms of a declining 
ſtate. It has nevertheleſs a good market, a handſome 
__ and other public edifices; and is the. ſeat of a 
be CUNNINGHAM, a town in the diviſion of the ſame 
name, is ſeated at the mouth of the river Irwin, 


1 Oo 


pretty 


£9 — 


and is. 


EE 1I$T:r0:K;y: 


: Irwin gives the title of viſcount to the Engliſh 
family of Ingram. Near this place ſtands Eglinton, a 
ſeat -belonging to the family of Montgomery, on which 
it confers the title of earl. 
- :Kit.Marxoes is a flouriſhing town, on the north-eaſt 
border of the county, famous for its hardware, and a 
broad-cloth manufacture. It gave the title of earl to the 
family of Boyd, which was: forfeited in 1746, by the 
then poſſeſſor of that title, together with his life, for en- 
gaging in the rebellion. His deſcendants have, however, 
ſince ſucceeded to the earldom of Errol. 
Pouning - caſtle, in this county, was built with the 
ranſom - money paid by Henry Percy, furnamed Hotſpur, 
who had been taken by fir James Montgomery, in the 
battle of Otterburn. 


Tu SHIRE or PEEBLES, ox TWEEDALE., 


THE county of Peebles is alſo called T weedale, 
from the river Tweed, which riſes at a place called 
Tweed's-Croſs, and runs caſt the whole length of the 
ſhire. It is bounded on the north by Mid-Lothian, on 
the weſt by Clydeſdale ; on the ſouth by Annandale, and 
on the caſt by Ettrick-foreſt : its length is twenty-five 
miles, and its greateſt breadth about eighteen, . It con- 
tains ſeventeen pariſh churches, which make up a preſ- 
-bytery, called the preſbytery of Peebles. It is a hilly 
country, but the vallies are fertilized with the Tweed, the 
Yarrow, and ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, producing ſome 
wheat, and abundance. of oats and barley. There is a 
lake in this county, called Weſt-Water-Loch, remark- 
able - for producing a- moſt incredible quantity of eels; 
and another, named Lochgennet, which has a cataract 
deſcending two. hundred and fifty paces. The hulls in 
this county are green, reſemblin 2 downs in Suſſex, 
on which quantities of ſheep are fed, the wool of which is 
of an excellent quality. T weedale gives the title of mar- 


quis to a branch of the noble family of Hay. 
. PEEBLES. is the principal and almoſt the only town in 
Twoeedale. It is pleaſantly ſeated on the banks of the 
river Tweed, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge 
On the riwer Lene, not far from Peebles, the veſtiges 
appear of two Roman caſtella, or ſtationary forts. In 
the church of Drumalzier, the prophet Merlin is ſup- 
poſed to have been interred. A traditional prophecy pre- 
Hes the union of the two kingdoms, when the Tweed 
and the Panſel ſhould. meet upon his grave; a circum- 
ſtance ſaid to have really happened, accaſioned by an 
inundation, when. James I. aſcended to the throne of 


England. 


ROXBURGHSHIRE, on TEVIOTDALE. 


IIS is a ſheriffdam hereditary in the family of 
Douglas: It” derives its name from the ancient town of 
Roxburgh, now deſtroyed; and the river Teviot. It is 
about thirty miles in length and fifteen in breadth ;} and 
is bounded on the north by the Merſe and Lauderdale; 
on the welt by T weedale; on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
by Annandale ; and on the eaſt and ſouth- eaſt by North- 
umberland and Cumberland. Mountains, hills, and 
moſſes, give the county a rough and irregular. ; — 
but it is intetſperſec with vallies, which are fertilized with 
An en It Has à ſcarcity of wood, but it 
yields" good harveſts "of Lor, and affords paſture, for 
ſheep and cattle. The county is poptlous, and the in- 
habiranes arę ſtqut and vallant. 
"*RoxBvkcoH, once the capital town af the ſhire, 
giving the title of duke to the noble family of Ker, had 
4 ftrang ciradel,” often alternately reduced by the Scotch 
and Engliſty, In beſieging this caſtle James II. of 
d was unfortunately Killed by the burſting of a, 


_ Cannon, By continual wars this fortreſs became demo- 


liſhed, and the town N r 
” SzDBURGH'1S a handſome populous town, with a good 
church and” towh-hall, and has a good market. It is a 
royalborough, and the ſeat of a preſbytery., 
Kr so, the ſeat” of a preſbytery, and a burgh of 


che, E x large poptilous town, on the bank of the 
"i * ö | \ 
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FO pretty large and populous, having a tolerably good har- | 
r. 


| 


turage. Immenſe quantities of ſheep and cattle are & 
| and fea h 8 5 


near the mouth 


. 


river Tweed. It is a great thoroughfare, and has. 
modious ſtreets and houſes. The remains of an able 
the Ciſtercian monks, founded by David I. 1;," 
Scotland, now ſerves for the pariſh-church., T 89 
at this place, a ſtone bridge over the Tweed, which jt 
not here divide Scotland from England; the Scots hon 
ſome miles of territory on the ſouth fide of thy k 
brated river. | * 

MEerros, or MaiLRos, the ſeat of a Prefbyren,; 
ſcated on the banks of the Tweed, near the cd,” 
abbey of that name, founded in the- twelfth century 
Ciſtercian monks. The ruins of this. monaſtery 
convincing proofs of its ancient magnificence, th: A 
dow over the great gate is larger than that of yy 
minſter; and the length of the choir is one bundidg 
forty feet. 


SELKIRKSHLIRE. 


THIS county is alſo called the ſheriffdom of Et 
Foreſt, and is about twenty miles in length, though y 
exceeding twelve in breadth. On the welt it is bang 
by Annandale ; on the ſouth and caſt with Teviaty, 
and on the north with Tweedale and Mid-Lyty 
The hills of this country, which are numerous, jg 
plenty of paſture for ſheep and cattle, and the yl 
afford good harveſts of hay and corn. It was formey 
woody country, giving ſhelter and food for red and f 
low deer; whence it derived its ſecond title, bu i 
woods are now almoſt deſtroyed. It is well wa 
with the rivers Ettrick, Yarrow, Gallowater, and fr 
ſmaller ſtreams. In one of theſe, called the Glangdy 
water, pieces of pure gold have been found. Thees 
ſome handſome manſions in this ſhire, belonging prix 
pally to the families of Ker, Scott, Murray, and Pig 

he inhabitants are robuſt, ſober, and induſtrious, 

'SELKIRK,: the principal town, is a ſmall royal bor 
on the river Ettrick. ft is the ſeat of a preſbytery, ly 
a good market, and gives the title of earl to a brand 
the houſe of Hamilton. It has a good manufactu i 
ſhoes and boots. Sac 


DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 


THE county of Dumfries, including Anna 
Wauchopdale, and Niddiſdale, is about fifty mig! 
length, and thirty-four in breadth. It is bounded n 
fouth by the Iriſh ſea; on the north by Clydeld 
Tweedale, and Teviotdale ; on the eaſt by Solway-Fi 
and the. marches of Scotland and England; and ont 
welt. by Galloway and Kyle. Being rough and 
tamous, this country is [ef adapted to corn thun f 

ere, to be ' ſent to the Engliſh markets. .'% 
vallies, however, being watered with many fire 
produce ſome good corn. The county is embe 
with many elegant ſtreams, flouriſhing towns, and 
pulous villages,” and the inhabitants are robuſt, vl 
and induſtrious. Annandale, the firſt diviſion, 5 
tered by the river Annan, and is a ſtewartry in the ca 
rt of- the county. Wauchopdiale - obtained 1 T8 
from the Wauchop, and Niddiſdele from that of V8 

ANNans, the principal town of, Annandale, | 8 

of the =_ of the fine _ * 
ancient royal borough and a ſea- port. Formerly tu 
Re 1 ended trade, bur that has mud Bi 
clined. 8: TOLL CY F590 eme _—_— | 
Lochitakzx is a wretched town, though te i 
a pteſbytery, and has nothing remarkable but te 3 

an old caftle.” 9 | 

Duwrares, ut Coach the capital of the fours 
8 Scotland, is ſeated on the river Nid, at o,, 

e from its tneuth. It is a commodious Wers 
town,with an ancient caſtle, four gates, a handſome che 
an exchange, à tolbooth, a large market- place, 1 
beautiful fone. bridge over the Nid. It is a flu 
royal borough, and the feat of a preſbytery and fr 4 
cjal ſynod. 'Lhis town has a large ſhare of coy 
the merchants ate opulent and polite; and the 4 
habitants are'frugal and induftrious. It gives the u 
earl to the family of Crighton. - — 

| 4 a : . 1Gu.1Kc 
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y of Cunningham. ? 5 
— ANDRIG is a market town, conferring the title 


| on the duke of Queenſberry, who has a princely 
1 here, and the apartments arc magnificently fur- 
- STWAR TRY OF KIDCUDBRIGHT, makes a con- 
dle part of Galloway, and exhibits the appearance 
— continued heath. It only furniſhes paſture for 
and ſmall cattle, which are driven to England for 
There is no town in this ſtewartry, deſerving notice, 


Th 3 a 

95 :dcudbright, which is a ſmall inconſiderable 
9 * Lis a good harbour, and well ſituated 
0 1 fther, and other commercial branches. 


| 

WIGTOWNSHIRE. | 

| 15 county, including the weſt part of Galloway, | 

1 Ag Glenluce, is twenty-four miles in length, | 
I nearly the ſame in breadth. It is bounded on the 

We: by Carrick ; on the north by the ſtewartry of Kid- 


e bright; the other parts ſtretching into the Iriſh fea in 
t form of a peninſula ; whence Ireland may be ſeen 
thu the utmoſt extent of it, as plain as Calais can be 


ved from Dover. Galloway, the firſt. diviſion, Is 
but well watered with lakes and rivers, and pro- 
d with good creeks and harbours. It was anciently | 
vereignty, governed by its own princes, and now 
ſers the tile of earl on a branch of the Stewart family. 


e people are brawny, robuſt, ſober, ſimple, purita- | 
and induſtrious. Their principal employment is 


JJ 
ſmall town, giving the title of earl to 
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fiſhing and farming; they are much engaged in breeding 
ſheep, cattle, and ſmall horſes, diſtinguiſned by the 
name of Galloways, which are remarkably hardy, tracta- 
ble, and gentle. | 
WicTown, which is the capital of this county, gives 
the title of earl to the noble family of Fleming. It is the 
ſcat of a preſbytery, and a royal borough, in which the 
ſneriff's court is held. It is ſeated near the mouth of a 


river, in a bay of the ſame name, and has a tolerable 


harbour well ſituated for trade. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, have neglected to avail themſelves of this advan- 
tage, in conſequence of which the town is become 
poor, and in a great degree deſerted. 

WHITHERNE, about fix miles from Waigtown, is a 
royal borough, and a market-town. It is ſuppoſed to 
be the Caudidacaſe of Bede, the epiſcopal fec of Gallo- 
way, founded by St. Ninian. 

STRANRAER is alſo a royal borough, a market-town, 
and the feat of a preſbytery, but is nevertheleſs a moit 
miſerable place, and very thinly inhabited. 

CasSTLE-KenNEDyY is a ſmall market-town, plea- 
ſantly ſituated between two lakes. 

GLENLUCE, a burgh of regality, belongs to the 
earl of Stair, in which are the remains of an ancient 
abbey. ; 

PorT-PaTrick, a ſmall town near the river Leſſie, 
has a good harbour, which is uſed only by fiſhing-boars, 
and the pacquer-boats, which ſail from hence to Don- 
hagadee, in Ireland, the breadth of the channel at this 
place not exceeding twenty miles. 


_ 46. Mi... A 


The ISLES of 


2» 


WHETLAND is the moſt northerly of the Britiſh 
les, lying from the fifty-ninth to the fixty-firft 
ee of latitude in the mid-ſeas, between Norway, 
ſon's-Bay, and the north-coaſt of Scotland; the 
ſouthern point of Shetland, called Swinburgh-head, 
W2 twenty leagues diſtant. from Sunda, one of the moſt 
ern iſles of Orkney. Shetland conſiſts of about 
j-lix ſeparate iſlands, beſides forty ſimaller holmes, 
thirty barren rocks ſurrounded by the ſea. This 
i ſuppoſed to be the Thule of the ancients, who 
ed their Elyſium here on account of the extraordinary 
hof their days in ſummer. 
the climate of theſe iſlands very little difference is 
obſerved, the air being keen, piercing, and ſalu- 
us; inſomuch that the inhabitants live to an uncom- 
old age. During the months of June and July 
can fee to read at midnight; and, during four of 
ummer months, they have frequent communications, 
for buſineſs and curioſity, with each other, and 
the continent. This is their ſeaſon both for plea- 
and emolument; for the ſea is then covered with 
&-veſſels from different nations, to catch herrings, 
h farm along the coaſt, and traffic with them on 
But they undergo a winter of eight months, 
s which time they are involved in darienels ſtorms, 
pets: not a ſhip viſits them in this'dreary ſeaſon: 
Wo October til May they are cut off from all commu- 
on with other countries. It is a certain fact, that a 
n was impriſoned in May, for publiſhing the | 
unt of the prince and princeſs of Orange being | 
5 che chrone of England the preceding November; 
e would probably have been hanged, had not the 
been confirmed by the arrival of other ſtrangers. © 


— n.. Am 


For, Manyens, Cusros, ANIMAis, RELL- 
GION, &c. OF THE SHETLANDERS. = =. 

| pode bo. HS OO AE BEET PLE; 

u f. Inhabitants of theſe iſlands were originally, a 

om Norway, to which they were long ſubject, 


= a kind of tribute, called Sat; whence the name | 


* 


SCOTLAND. 


ENERAL ACCOUNT or Tas ISLANDS os SHETLAND and ORKNEY, 


of Shetland is derived. The Shetlands were, however, 
ceded by treaty to the king of Scotland many centuries 
ago, and are annexed to the Scottiſh crown; forming, 
with the iſles of Orkney, one ſtewartry, or ſhire, which 
ſends one member to parliament. By mixing with the 
Lowlanders of Scotland, theſe iſlands are now become 
quite a Scotch colony; ſpeaking the ſame language, 
wearing the ſame dreſs, and following the cuſtoms of 
that country; though in ſome of the moſt northern iſles, 
the common people uſe the old Norwegian-diale&, 
which they call ore; and they retain ſome old cuſtoms 
which plainly denote their on They are in general, 
ſimple, honeſt, religious, hoſpitable and humane. Their 
principal food is fiſh, which alſo ſupply them with oil for 
their lamps in the winter. Having no wood, turf, peat, 
and heath, are their common fuel. Their uſual drink is 
whey, which they have the art to ferment, ſo as to give 
it a vinous quality: they likewiſe drink butter-milk, 
mixed with water. The inhabitants of the leſſer iſles 
feed chiefly upon the eggs and fleſh of ſea-fowl ; they 
climb to their neſts with great dexterity, and are ſome- 
times lowered down by ropes over precipices, at the im- 
minent danger of their lives. Men who poſſeſs eſtates 
here, have lately improved them very conſiderably, and 
live elegantly like the gentry of Scotland. Their houſes 
are neat and faſhionable ; their tables are well ſupplied 
with variety of diſhes; their cellars well ſtored with liquors 
of the beſt quality; and they wear the beſt Engliſh cloth, 
faſhionably made, and. are remarkable for the-fi of 
their linen, The Shetlanders have not much, occaſion 
for . ; their temperance preſerves them from 
any diſeaſe, known to luxury: they cure the jaundice 
with the powder of ſnail-ſhells; and the ſcurvy, to which 
they ate ſubject, with the cochlearia, or Far 
found in great pl nty on theſe illands. They proteſs.ths 


I proteſtant religion, accordin n ne of the 
church of Scotland” and ave Wel h Ii Wim p 4 008 


"The foil is, in general, rocky, an. 
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habitants make wholeſome. and palatable bread. Here 
are no trees, except thoſe planted and cheriſhed in gar 
dens, where apples, pears, plums, &c. and all kinds of 
culinary roots and herbs are raiſed. The vallies, and 
even the hills, produce excellent paſture, and a great 
variety of plants, that are common to all the northern 
countries of Europe. No venomous creatures are found 
upon theſe iſlands ; nor was a weaſel to be ſeen, till a 
falconer, to revenge an affront he had received from the 
inhabitants, imported a male and a female, which have 
multiplied exceedingly. | 
The Shetland iſles are famous for a ſmall breed of 
horſes, which are incredibly active, ſtrong, and hardy. 
They are never houſed, either in winter or ſummer, and 
have no other provender than the graſs they can nibble : 
when this fails, they regularly viſit the La ſhore every 
ebb, and feed upon ſea-ware. The black cattle and 
ſheep, when the ground 1s covered with ſnow, adopt the 
ſame method. Theſe are alſo very ſmall, but juicy, and 
of a delicate flavour. Their ſheep are fo prolific, that 
.they bring forth two, aad ſometimes three. at a time. 
All domeſtic animals, and poultry, are raiſed as eaſily 
here as in any other country. Fowls of all forts abound 
in theſe iſlands, and the ſea-fowl are numerous beyond 
conception. The ſea produces whales, ſeals, otters, 
and all other fiſh in great abundance; among theſe are 
the cod, the ling, the tuſk, and, above all, the herring. 
The Dutch have been known to employ three thouſand 
buſſes at once on this herring fiſhery ; innumerable ſhoals 
of which annually migrate from the North-Pole towards 
the more ſoutherly latitudes, and divide into two ſqua- 
drons off the iſlands of Shetland. | 


PARTICULAR ISLANDS of SHETLAND. 


MAINLAND, which is ſixty. miles in length, and 
about twenty in breadth, abounds with moſſes, bogs, 
and mountains; it however produces plenty of good paſ- 
ture, and ſome oats and barley on the grounds near the 
ſhore. Its principal town, Lerwick, is ſituated on the 
eaſt- ſide of the iſland, and contains about three hundred 
families. Scalloway, which lies towards the weſt, is very 
ſmall, though it is the ſeat of judicature, and the place 
where the 3 of Shetland aſſembles. It had for- 
merly a caſtle, and a garriſon of Engliſh ſoldiers was ſent 
thither by Oliver Cromwell. N | 
- BRrassa is an iſland to the eaſtward of Mainland, and 
is about five miles in length, and two in breadth; it has 
ſome arable land, and two churches. | 
Tux SKERRIES, BuRRay, WHALSEY, Ax VusrT, 
are fmall iſlands, the length of the largeſt not exceedin 
eight miles; but they have all churches, and in V 
there are three good harbours. 

* YELL is fixteen miles in length, and has three churches 
and ſeveral ' chapels; but the country is mooriſh and 
- barren. | | | 
- FzSLas, or FETL An, is five miles in length, and is 
only remarkable for the ruins of ſome watch-towers,. or 
| beacons, which the natives call Picts“ houſes, 

Four a is about three miles in length, on which is a 
rock of ſuch extraordinary height that it may be ſeen in 


Orkney. | | | 
7 about two miles in length, has four 
commodious harbours, and abounds with paſture, rab- 


PayAaFLOUR is 
bits, corn, and fuel. 


PARTICULARS of the ISLANDS of ORENEY, 


a THE Orkney Iſles, the Orcades of the ancients, are 
firvared in the Caledonian ſea, 1 | from Shet- 


land: they are 
moſt northern point of Scotland, by the Pentland or 
Pightland-Frith, which is from twelve to ſixteen miles in 
breadth. They are in number about thirty, but many 
of them are not inhabited; being only ſmall holmes, 
chproduce nothing but paſturage ſheep and goats. The 
currents and tides ing between, the iſlands are ex- 
wemely rapid; and, in the neighbourhood of Swinna, are 
tuo great v Is, called the Wells of Swinna ; which 
arccxtrerc erous, eſpecially in a cam. 
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divided on the ſouth from Caithneſs, the | 


Taz ORxners are uſually divided into ſouth ay 
iſlands, according to their ſituation. - South Rona = 
the moſt ſouthern, is fix miles in length, and ;, 
breadth ; conſiſting of excellent land, fruitful in J 
paſture, and cattle, and furniſhed with two Jn: 
harbours. It has two churches, one of which b C 
Lady-Kirk, an old ruinous building, for which th 
tives entertain the moſt ſuperſtitious veneration, p.* 
Burray, at the ſouth point of Ronalfhaw, there i; 20 
to Duncan's-Bay in Caithneſs. q 

Not far from Ronalſhaw, riſes the iſle of Swen 
Sound, remarkable for the whirlpools already mene 
It is only two miles in length, and one in bready p 
it produces excellent crops of corn, and is inhabited 
cipally by huſbandmen. 

PENTLAND, or PIGHTLAND SKERRIES, is a jyg 
iſland ſurrounded by dangerous rocks, and abqurs 
with ſeals and wild fowl. | 

Hoy is the moſt romantic of all theſe iſlands, 1; 
about twelve miles in length, and fix in breadth - & 
eaſtern part, called the W aes, is fertile and popu 
but the reſt mountainous and thinly inhabited. Hol 
fome. good harbours, and a ferry from Snell-ſete; 
Caithneſs. This iſland is watered with ſeveral lakezw 
ſtreams, which abound with trout ; ſheep are plentiful 
the mountains, and white hares are very common in 4 
parts. Here are deep vallies, dark and narrow, overhul 
with impending rocks which half exclude the day, z 
impreſs the traveller with awe and terror. 
Frorra, an iſland to the weſtward of Hoy, is a 
five miles in length, and two and a half in breadth, a 
is almoſt ſurrounded with high rocks: It has one chur 
produces little corn, and is thinly inhabited. 

BurRa, which is nearly of the fame extent, is a jk 
ſant iſland, - affording plenty of corn, paſturage, hau 
black-cattle, ſheep, and rabbits. 

Pomona is the largeſt of the Orkney iſlands, ad 
therefore diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of the mainly 
It is twenty-four miles in length, and nine in bread 
and has ſome excellent harbours ; namely, Kira 
Deer-Sound, Graham's-hall, and Kaerſton. It a 
tains nine pariſh-churches, and is well watered w 
lakes and rivulets. Pomona produces ſeveral ning 
black-lead, and is populous and fruitful. The capt 
of this iſland, and indeed of all the Orkneys, 1s At 
wall, ſituated on an inlet of the ſea, near the midi 
the iſland, and having a ſafe road and harbour for ly 
ping. It is a royal borough, governed by a prom 
four bailiffs, and a common-council ; and is the ſex 
juſtice, where the ſteward, ſheriff, and commullary, il 
their ſeveral courts of juriſdiction. 

Near the north-weſt corner of Pomona is the 
iſland of ALLHALLOwW, remarkable for a good fill 
To the eaſt lies CorixshA, which is ſmall but fru 

North of Pomona are ſituated the northem K 
Shapenſha, Strouſa, Papa-Strouſa, Sanna, North 
nalſa, Eda, Damſey, Rouſey, Egliſha, Weſtra, Ff 
Weſtra, Weyre, Ouſkerrie, and Fair-iſland. 
Snuapxsha extends ſix miles in length, and tit 
breadth, and has a church and a good harbour. 
| STRoOvsa is nearly of the ſame ſize, and has tod 
venient harbours. | 
© Paya-STROUSA is pleaſant, populous, and ferilt 
Saua lies to the northward, and is a narro 
of about twelve miles in length, abounding with d 
| cattle, ſheep, rabbits, corn, hay, and. paſture. | 

Ep is ten miles in length, and about five in 
It is thinly inhabited, but abounds with game, 
famous for an excellent breed of hawks. 

Damsxy is a ſmall iſland at the bottom of a u 

Rovsay is about eight miles in length, and ; 
breadth ; it is covered with hills and heaths, and abe 
| with rabbits,” plover, and moor-game. | 

EcL1SHa is a, fertile iſland, about three on 
length, and has a commodious road for ſhipping 
2 ſmall church with a high ſteeple. 

WssTRA is fruitful and populous, and abou 
miles in e wich a convenient harbour, defends 
| 4 ſtrong ca _ ll l f 1 ud 36-41 : 
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TA SS AT 
"TRA, Which does not exceed three miles in 
Ee. and fertile, and abounds with corn 
3 The inhabitants of this iſland are remark- 
for their Courage, longevity, and gigantic ſtature. 
William Muir, of Papa- Weſtra, arrived at the ex- 
dinary age of one hundred and forty years. 
eye is à very {mall iſland, but it produces good 
and is remarkable for the ruins of a conſiderable 
ſuppoſed to have been built by the Picts or Danes. 
W865 is a {mall rocky iſland. 
We .2-[LanD is environed with inacceſſible rocks, 
ot on the north-eaſt, where the land flattens, and 
a convenient harbour. This iſland produces corn 
oy iſles were originally peopled from Norway, 
have been at different times ſubdued by the Scots, 
| recovered by the Norwegians : at length they were 


9 


and. Since that period, the Orkneys have con- 
ed annexed to the crown of Scotland. The gentry 
e Orkneys are civilized, polite, and hoſpitable ; imi- 

thoſe of Scotland, from whom they are chiefly 
ended. They live comfortably, and are remarkably 
uteous to ſtrangers. The Orkney women are hand- 
e, and bring forch children at a very advanced age. 
e year 1683, in the pariſh of Evie, one Margery 
halter was delivered of a boy at the age of three- ſcore 
I three. The poorer fort of people in the Orkneys, 
very indifferently cloathed, and, living chiefly on 
6h, are much afflicted with the ſcurvy. They are 
atly addicted to ſuperſtitious rites, interpreting dreams 
| omens, and believing in the efficacy of charms, 


ER IDE 4 on 
ESTERN-ISLES ff SCOTLAND. 


NAL ACCOUNT or THE HEBRIDES, AND THE 
INHABITANTS. 


THESE iſlands lie ſcattered in the Deucaledonian 


to contain about forty-eight thouſand inhabitants. 
ar is cold and moiſt in the greater part of theſe iſlands, 
the length of days vary according to the difference of 
ſite. In thoſe which are moſt northerly, the ſun, 
e ſummer ſolſtice, is not above an hour under the 
en at midnight; and not longer above it at noon in 
depth of winter. The inhabitants of theſe iſlands 
of the ſame race with thoſe who live in the Highlands 
dcotland ; ſpeak the ſame language, wear the ſame 
l, and obſerve the ſame cuſtoms ; except that they 
more ſimple, induſtrious, and fincere, than their 
bours on the continent. They are ſtrong, vigo- 
and healthy; their conſtitutions being ſteeled with 
ur, and preſerved by temperance. Happy in their 
mance of luxury and ambition, they live without 
e avarice, and almoſt without contention, enjoying 
had. earned neceſſaries of life with a ſurprizing ſere- 
of temper. They are faithful, mild, humane, and 
Wkably hoſpitable to ſtrangers. The felicity of theſe 
Pe is, however, greatly invaded by the horrors of 
ton, to which they are ſubject in the higheſt ex- 
t The adepts of the /econd fight pretend to have 
revelations, or rather repreſentations, / either really 
pally, which ſwim before their eyes, of certain 
* wiich are to happen in the ſpace of twenty-four or 
et hours. Under this idea of ſecond /ipht are 
— charms, omens, dreams, tokens, ſigns, 


ith a ſtrong tincture of the feudal conſtitution. The 
Rchies or ſtory- tellers ſupply the place of the ancient 
0 ſo famous in hiſtory; and are the hiſtorians, or 
, &:nealopiſts, as well as poets, of the nation and 
very laird, or chief, entertains one or more of 
lhanachie 
ad of his patrons anceſtors, in which much flattery 


N on are introduced. Another conſtant menial of 
0. XIII. N | 


| by Magnus, king of Norway, to Alexander of 


s, who, in extempore rhimes, recites the | 


J 


— . 


to the north-weſt of Scotland, and are ſituated be- 
en the fifty-fifth and fifty-ninth degrees of latitude. | 
7 are ſuppoſed to exceed three hundred in number, 


lee iſlands retain the ancient uſages of the Celts, | 
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the houſhold is the muſician, or bag-piper, whoſe office 
is to wake the laird and his family in the morning with 
the ſound of his inſtrument, to walk in proceſſion be- 
fore his maſter to church, to entertain him and his gueſts, 
at feſtal meetings, and to march at the head of the clan in 
time of war. | 

Many extraordinary cuſtoms prevail in the iſlands, 
which are not attended to in the neighbouring continent. 
If a cow produces two calves, or a ſheep two lambs at a 
birth, one of each is the property of the tenant's maſter; 
and, if any tenant's wife is delivered of twins, one of them 
is brought up at the laird's expence. No woman was 
formerly permitted to learn to write, leſt ſhe ſhould en- 
gage in a literary correſpondence that might endanger her 
virtue or reputation. 
The preſbyterian diſcipline, and form of church 
government, prevails through all the Highland: and 
weſtern iſles. 


PARTICULARS or THE HE BRI DES. 
MULL is an iſland, ſeparated from Lochaber, on the 


main land, by a narrow channel. It belongs to the 
ſheriffdom of Argyle, extends twenty-four miles in length, 
and almoſt as far in breadth. A large ridge of mountains 
runs through the middle of the iſle, remarkably high in 
ſome places. The weſtern coaſt is rocky, but there are 
bays and anchoring places in different corners of the iſland. 
Here are wild fowl within land, and ſea-birds on the 
ſhore in great abundance; the hills and valleys are 
covered with graſs and a variety of herbage, affording 
ſuſtenance to numerous flocks of ſheep, goats, and deer ; 
beſides herds of black cattle, and ſmall ſpirited horſes. 
Here are two pariſh churches. | 

CasTLE-DuaRT, which is built upon a rock, and 
partly ſurrounded by the ſea, was a ſeat belonging to fir 
John Maclean, chief of that ancient clan; but, he hav- 
ing forfeited this eſtate, the caſtle, with a conſiderable 
part of the iſland, became the property of the duke of 
Argyle. The remains of ſome Daniſh forts and monu- 
ments are found in this iſland. It is ſurrounded by many 
ſmall iſles, which are rendered almoſt inacceſſible by 
ſteep rocks and violent currents, 

SAINT K1LDa, called Hixr by the inhabitants, is a 
ſolitary ſmall iſland, about five miles in circumference, in 
the fifty-eighth degree of northern latitude. The whole 
iſland of St. Kilda is one large rock, divided into four 
high mountains. The hills are cloathed with ſhort graſs, 
and yield good paſturage to the horſes, cattle, and 
ſheep; and the vallies afford excellent crops of barley. 
The whole iſland is fenced, by nature, with perpendicu- 
lar rocks, except at one hay to the ſouth-eaſt, extending 
half a mile in breadth, where there is generally ſuch a 
ſurf and raging ſea, that no veſſel can anchor there with 
any ſecurity. The only landing-place is on the north- 
fide of this bay, and that is extremely hazardous; for it is 
with great difficulty that a boat can be brought to the ſide 
of a ſlippery rock, on which the. perſon who lands muſt 
jump with uncommon exertion. The inhabitants of 
St. Kilda, amounting to about two hundred, are de- 
ſcended from the people of the Harries, and adjacent iſles; 
they ſpeak the Erſe language, and profeſs the chriſtian 
religion in all its primitive ſimplicity. With reſpect to 
their manners, they are a model of innocence and ſim- 
plicity; and perhaps the happineſs of the golden age 
was never ſo much realized as in St. Kilda. They ob- 
tain the neceſſaries of life without money, of which they 
are wholly deſtitute, and they have no idea of a prince 
more powerful than their maſter the laird of Macleod, 
who is proprietor of the iſland, and whoſe ſteward col- 
lects his rents in barley, fowls, and feathers. ; 
Taz Lewis, or Loxo IsLanD, lies ſixty miles to 
the weſt of St. Kilda, extending one hundred miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and about thirteen or fourteen 
in breadth. - It is compoſed of a great number of iſles 
and rocks, parted by the ſea in two diviſions, called 
Lewis and Harries; the former lying to the weſtward of 


the other. But the Lewis, ſtrictly ſo called, does not 


exceed - thirty-ſix miles in length. The land animals 


reared in this iſland, are cows, horſes, ſheep, goats, hogs, 
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and barley. 


. tities of deer are found in this iſland, though there is 
neither tree nor ſhrub, except the heath, to ſhelter them. 


| Harries, is about five miles in circumference. It pro- 


dedicated to St. Aſaph, and the other to St. Columbus. 


and another to St. Keith. | | 
ries, is about nine miles in length. 7 # 
Va lies to the weſtward of North-Viſt, and is 
about four miles in circumference, flat, and fruitful in 


and yields good harveſts. Here are ſeveral churches 
-_- chapels. The people are ſuppoſed to ſpeak the 


vi to the Roman catholic religion. 


' les, known by the name of the Biſhop 
Roſo, and the weſtern 
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and deer. Fifty young whales have been killed on this 
coaſt in one ſeaſon, and their fleſh eaten by the natives, 
who ſay it is delicious, diſtinguifhing it by the name of 
fea-pork. The principal town in Lewis 1s called Storn- 
Bay: it conſiſts of about ſixty families, with a church, a 
grammar-ſ{chool, and ſome public houſes. 
There are ſeveral adjacent iſles and rocks, which are 
almoſt too inconſiderable to be noticed; fuch as Garve, 
Barinſey, Fladda, Bernera minor, Bernera major, Kially, 
Cavay, Carvay, Grenim, Pabay, Shirem, Vexay, 
Wuya, the Larger and Leſſer, and the Flannan iſlands. 
Theſe are viſited every ſummer by the inhabitants of 
Lewis, in queſt of fowls, eggs, downs, quills, and 
feathers, as well as to ſheer or kill the ſheep that are kept 
here for paſture. Theſe enterpriſes are attended with 
great danger, as the iſles are very ſteep and rocky, but 
many ſuperſtitious forms are uſed tc avert that danger. 

Rona, an iſle alſo dependent upon Lewis, is about 
two miles in circuit. It has a chapel dedicated to St. 
Ronan, where the natives aſſemble every Sunday morn- 
ing to repeat the lord's-prayer, and the ten command- 
ments, this being the ſum of their religious diſcipline. 
Scar, or, as the natives call it, Mook, is in fact 
compoſed of three iſlands, ſeparated by ſpring-tides, 
being about two miles in circumference. In one of 
theſe there is a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

Tre Is.anDs or Lewis are divided into the two 
pariſhes of Barvas and Eye, and in each of theſe one 
miniſter is ſettled ; but there are a great many churches 
and chapels, dedicated to different ſaints, in the different 
iſlands which compſoe this cluſter. The people are 
chiefly preſbyterians, with a few proteſtants of the 
Engliſh communion, and a very ſmall number of 
Roman catholics. 

HaxRIES, a pretty large iſle, is ſeparated from Lewis 
by a channel. It is twenty-four miles in length, and 
about ſix in breadth. It is rocky and mountainous, but, 
in fome produces plentiful harveſts of oats, rye, 
The beſt harbour is called Scalpa by the | 
natives, but, among ſeamen, it is known by the name of 
Glaſs. This iſland produces a quadruped of a peculiar | 
nature, called a mertrick ; it is about the fize of a cat, 
with a fine valuable fur of a brown colour. Vaſt quan- 


Here are ſome populous villages, the principal of which 
are Borva and Rowdil. | 
BERNER A, about two leagues to the ſouthward of 


duces great crops of barley, and is a very pleaſant place 
in ſummer. There are two chapels in this iſland, one 

SELLAY is a ſmall iſle, not exceeding a mile in cir- | 
.cumference, though it yields excellent paſturage. : 

TARANSEY is three miles in circumference, producing 
plenty of corn and graſs, and a conſiderable quantity of 
yellow talc : it has alſo achapel dedicated to St. Tarran, 


Nonrn-Visr, which lies to the ſouthward of Har- 


corn and paſture, with three chapels, and two ftone 
croſſes about ſeven feet high. 
Sourn-Visr is about twenty miles in length, and 
three or four in breadth. The eaſtern part 1s moun- 
tainous and heathy ; but on the weſt there are large tracts 
- Er1sca is chree miles in circuit; it is partly arable, 


in its original purity. Many of the inha- 
the ancient habit, and all of them are 


_-BARRAY is about four miles in length, and three in 
breadth; and, to the ſouthward, there are ſeveral ſmaller 


bitants 


9 
- 


| '3-ifles. N 
Tus IIZ or Skn, Which lies between the ſhire of 
8 tern part of Lewis, is about forty | 
miles in length, thirty in breadth in forme places, = 


\ 


of Canxay, about two miles in length. It prod 


þ were richly endowed, by the kings of Scotland 
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about one hundred in circumference, This is alg, , 
poſed of different iſles and rocks. It is part of th, . 
of Inverneſs, and formerly belonged to the dioceſe N 
iſles ; on the ſouth, it is ſeparated from the main-langy 
a channel three leagues in breadth; though at the fa 
at Glenelly, a man may be heard from one ſide oy 
other. This iſland is furniſhed with a variety of ei 
lent bays ; but ſome of them are to be attempted yi 
great caution, on account of rocks under ware, , 
dangerous currents. Here is a conſiderable num. 
freſh-water lakes, which abourid with trout and = 
the largeſt of which is denominated from St. Colunky 
to whom a ſmall chapel is dedicated, ſtanding on a jy 
iſle in the middle of the lake. Several catarag; W 
down the rocks of this iſland with great impetuiſn 
There are two fairs held annually on the eaſt ſide of Ni 
at a place called Portry ; the firſt in the middle of ju 
the other about the begnning of September. The. 
modities ſold at theſe fairs are horſes, cows, ſheep, 20a 
hides, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and wool. The cattle wi 
are purchaſed here, ſwim over to the main land, tho 
almoſt a mile off. Many thouſands of theſe bei 
are driven yearly up to England, where they are fat 
for the market, and their fleſh is deemed delicious, | 
this, as in the other iſlands, appear many ruins of Dai 
forts, watch-towers, beacons, temples, and ſepulty 
monuments ; and a great number of capacious caves a 
Caverns. | | 
'SKIE is ſurrounded by ſmaller iſles. To the fouk 
ward is Soa-Brettil, five miles in circumference. Peha 
more to the northward, is two miles in compaſs. Sciꝶ 
in the ſame direction, is about double the fize: on 
eaſt ſide of Scalpa, a ſtream running down the faced} 
rock, petrifies into a white ſubſtance, of which tien 
tives make excellent lime. | 
Four leages to the ſouthward of Skie is the ſmall iu 


corn and paſture, and is furrounded with rocks, Tt 
natives are Roman catholics, and have a church di 
cated to St. Columbus. : | | 
RuM is about five miles in length, and affords qi 
paſturage for ſheep, cattle, and ſome hundreds of a 
The inhabitants, who are proteſtants, have a fn 
chapel for worſhip. e naont 
Okonsa, which is a peninſula at low water, is d 
a mile in circumference, and remarkably fertile. 
Edo is about three miles in length, and is ma 
tainous from the middle to the welt ; the ocher fel 
more level and arable. | | 
Muck is four miles in circumference, producing q 
paſture and ſome corn. | | Oe 
CoLr, about four leagues to the north-eaſt, 5 
ten miles in length, and three in breadth. It is 
and mountainous, but the north fide admits of cu 
tion, and yields good crops of barley. _ 
TiRt-1y is about four miles in length, and ahi 
excellent corn and paſture.. Small whales often ® 
aſhore on this ifland, and are eaten. The inhabWul 
are proteſtants, and the pariſh church 1s called Sov 
The people in the ſouthern parts are generally bal 
But Joxa,' called alſo ST. CouyuMB-K1LL, is the 
celebrated of all the weſtern iſſes. It is about 019# 
in length, and one in breadth ; rocky and barren #0 
end, but level, arable, and fruitful at the other 1 
Columba- having converted the northern Pitts 3 
preaching, their king is ſaid to have beſtowed up" 
this iſland, where he erected two churches, and wel 
naſteries; and inſtituted a ſeminary that Joon 0 
famous for. leaming and ſanctity. T heſe ou 
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of the iſles. St. Mary's church, in this iſland, is p 
the form of a croß, and in the Gothic ſtile, add 
ſide of the choir are two chapels. The ſteeple," 
and windows, are adorned with curious fret-voFul 
altar is large, magnificent, and compoſed- of fine Pes 
marble. Innumerable are the inſcriptions . 4 
cuſtoms and ceremonies that ae diſcertuble in 1 ; 
and upon the iſland ; Which gives Sountenabet 
well-known obſervation, thi when learning 2 
extinct on the continent of Europe, ir found # ot 


. 


A rather in theſe iſlands. The other church 
— St. Ouran's. The moſt ſtately tomb 
K which it is adorned, belongs to the laird of Mac- 
hich' appears a crucifix, engraved with 


Aer But the moſt remarkable is the ceme- 
m on the ſouth-ſide, in which the kings and chieftains 
ed under ſhrines Each vault was diſtinguiſhed 
. inſcription, but none of them are now legible. In 
J t on the right hand four kings of Ireland were in- 
9 * in that on the left four kings of Norway 3 and, 
Y the center vault, repoſe the aſhes of forty-eight kings of 
WE land. Here are alſo the tombs of Macdonald of 
I de Macleans of Duart, &c. The church of 
* ad, about a quarter of a mile farther ſouth, is the 
* | ing lace of ſeveral abbeſſes. The monaſtery of 
n furniſhed ſeveral biſhops to the dioceſes of Scotland 
— England; among others, the famous Aidanus biſhop 


* 


ndisfairn, now Holy-Iſland. . 
mp an iſland —— to Knapdale in Argyle, is 
W-nty-four miles in length, and ſeven in breadth. It 
WS: ome good arable land, and, on the hills, paſture for 
es,, black cattle, ſheep, goats, and deer. One 
ouir Mackirain, an inhabitant of this iſland, lived to 
r aſtoniſhing age of one hundred and eighty years. 
Taz ISLAND or ARRAN is about twenty-four miles 
length, and ſeven in breadth. The herbage on the 
Is ſupport great quantities of ſheep and black cattle, 
d a conſiderable herd of deer, which are reſerved by 
> proprietor, the duke of Hamilton, for his own diver- 
Wn. On the weſt-ſide of the bay of Brodick, ſtands the 
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caſtle of that name, in which the duke's ſteward reſides ; 
and has full power, by deputation from his grace, to 
levy rents, grant leaſes, and hold courts. of juſtice. 'The 
people of Arran are compoſed of different tribes ; but the 
moſt ancient is that of Mac Louis, alias Fullerton, of 
French extraction. 

IsLA is twenty-four miles in length, and eight in 
breadth, and has ſeveral rivers and lakes plentifully 
ſtored with trout, eels, and ſalmon. Here the great 
Macdonald, lord of the iſles, once reſided in all the 
pomp of royalty ; but his palace is now in ruins. : 

HE ISLAND or COLLONSA, including ORONSAx, 
from which it is ſeparated only in time of flood, is about 
four miles in circumference. It produces corn and pa- 
ture, and 1s adorned with a church, a chapel, and a 
monaitery. s 

Gicay, in the ſheriffdom of Argyle, extends four 
miles in length, and about one in breadth. It yields 
good harveſts of oats and barley, and excellent paſ- 
turage. 

TE IsLE or Bur, about ten miles in length, ap- 
pears on the weſt ſide of Cowal, from whence it is ſepa- 
rated by a narrow channel. Part of it is rocky and bar- 
ren; but towards the ſouth, the ground is well cul- 
tivated, and produces peas, oats, and barley. The 
iſland is divided into two pariſhes, accommodated with 
four churches, and is chietly the property of the earl of 
Bute, who has an elegant feat near Rothſay, a town in 
this iſland. 


* — 


FS OY OF 
iſ 
- HE ancient hiſtory of Scotland, like that of moſt 
* other countries, is involved in fable and obſcurity; 


t it evidently appears, not only from the Roman 

ors, but alſo from other authentic evidences, that 
orth-Britain was formerly inhabited by different people. 
he Caledonians, it is generally believed, were the firſt 
abitants ; the Pitts were the Britons who were forced 
awards by the Belgic Gauls, almoſt a century be- 
e the deſcent of Julius Cæſar, and, having ſettled in 
otland, were afterwards joined by great numbers of 
ar countrymen, whom the Romans had driven to the 
The Scots were probably a nation of adventurers 
m the ancient Scythia, who had ſerved in the armies 
the continent, and, after conquering the other inhabi- 
s, beſtowed their own name upon the country, The 
tory ſouth of the Forth, appears to have been for- 
fly inhabited by the Saxons and the Britons; but theſe 
ple were at length ſubdued by the Scots, who were 
n their northern neighbours ; and who ſeem to have 


en as forward as the people of any other country, in the 

oy of war and government. | | 

ow” ory does not inform us that the Caledonians, or 
ancient Celtic inhabitants of Scotland, were ever at- 


ked by any of the Roman generals before Agricola, in 
Jear 79. The name of the prince he fought with 
$ Galdus, by Tacitus called Galgacus ; and the hiſtory 


a N 
1 $ hat war is related with great preciſion. The remains 
yl . Roman encampments and forts, raiſed by Agricola, 


march towards Dunkeld, the capital of the Caledo- 
ftrongly corroborate that account. Tacitus, how- 
©”, thought it for the honour of Agricola to ſuppreſs 

of the circumſtances attending this war ; for, though 
makes his countrymen 
nd ſouthward to the province of the Horeſti, which 
the county of Fife, without improving their ad- 


| ape, 
According to the Scottiſh hiſtorians, Galdus was the 
ach firſt in a lineal deſcent from Fergus I. the. founder 
though this has been 


monarchy $ but, 
certain from the Roman hiſtories, that. the 


puted, it is 
XOmans, or Scots, were governed by a ſucceſſion of 
u. Than prince, while the retain remained in 


victorious, yet they certainly 
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Adrian and Severus to erect the two famous walls; one 
between the Frith of Clyde and Forth; and the other 
between Tinmouth and the Solway Frith; which clearly 
prove that the independence of the Caledonians never was 
ſubdued. | | 

Chriſtianity was firſt propagated in Scotland about the 
year 201 of the Chriſtian æra, by Donald I. The Picts 
had, at this time, gained a footing in Scotland, and, 
being often defeated by the ancient inhabitants, they 
Joined the Romans againſt the Scots and Caledonians, 
who were of the ſame original, and conſidered themſelves 
as one people; ſo that the Scots monarchy ſuffered a 
ſhort eclipſe. It broke out, however, with additional 
luſtre, under Fergus II. who recovered the crown. 

It appears by Gildas, a Britiſh hiſtorian, that when 
the Romans left Britain, in 448, the Scots were a power- 
ful nation, and, in conjunction with the Pitts, invaded 
the Britons. They even forced the Roman walls, and 
drove them to the ſea; which induced them to apply to 
the Romans for relief, informing them that they had no 
choice. left, but that of being ſwallowed up by the ocean, 
or periſhing by the ſwords of the Barbarians ; an appella- 
tion then given to all nations who were not Roman, or 
under the Romiſh protection. Dongard was, at that 
time, king of Scotland ; and it appears that the ſuccei- 
ſion to the crown of Scotland ſtill continued in the family 
of Fergus, but generally deſcended collaterally ; till by 
degrees the inconveniencies of that mode of ſucceſſion - 
were experienced, and it was limited to the direct line. 

ACHAIUS aſcended the throne of Scotland in 778. 
He was the ſon of king Ethfine, or Ethwin; and was a 
prince ſo much reſpected, that the emperor Charlemagne 
ſent him an embaſly, [requeſting an alliance with him 
againſt the Saxons of Germany and England, who in- 
feſted the ſea with their piracies. This alliance was con- 
cluded in France, upon conditions ſo adyantageous to the 
Scats, that Achaius, to etuate the memory of it, 
added to the arms of Scotland a double field fowed-with 
lies: Achaius died in peace in 819, after à reign of 
chirty-two years, and was ſucceeded by his nephew 
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arrnies with reputation. 
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Conval, though he had a ſon who had commanded the 
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ſon of Solwarth, aſcended the throne. 
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Of CONVAL nothing more is known than that 
he reigned in peace five years, and then Dongal, the 
Some of the 
ſubjects of Dongal, being diſſatisfied with his . govern- 
ment, applied to Alpin to aſſert his hereditary right to the 
throne ; but it plainly appears that the collateral was the 


legal ſucceſſion, at this time, to the crown of Scotland. 


Alpin, inſtead of accepting the invitation, diſcloſed the 
whole tranſaction to Dongal, who treated him with the 
greateſt affection and tenderneſs ; and, in conſideration of 


the merits of his father Achaius, was willing, if the 


ſtates of his kingdom would conſent, to reſign the crown 
in his favour. Alpin, however, contented himſelf with 
clearing up his own innocence. Dongal was drowned 
in croſling the Spey, in 829. ; 

ALPIN aſcended the throne of Scotland in 831. 
Being at the head of an army, he immediately marched 
againſt Feret, who was encamped near Forfar: a bloody 
battle enſued, and, though the Picts loſt their king, the 
Scots had no reaſon to boaſt of the victory. Alpin, on 
reviewing his army the next morning, perceived that he 
had loſt a third of it; however, he plundered the camp 
of the Pitts, who had retired from the field of battle, fo 
that he returned 'to his own dominions with the air of 
a conqueror. Alpin had afterwards an engagement with 
Brudus, the Pictiſh monarch, when he and his principal 
nobility were taken priſoners ; the latter were put to 
death on the field of battle, but Alpin was ignominiouſly 
bound, and afterwards beheaded at a place called Pi- 
talby. His head was alſo expoſed from a wall upon a 

le. | 

Alpin left a fon, named KENNETH, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, and was the firſt ſole king of that part of 
the iſland properly called Scotland. Not content with 


the barbarous murder of Alpin, the Pits made a law, 


2nd confirmed it with an oath, that it ſhould be death 
tor any man to propoſe a peace with the Scots. Though 
Kenneth was intent upon revenging his father's death, he 


found his nobles entirely averſe to the renewal of the war 


with the Pitts; at length, however, he obtained a moſt 
deciſive victory over them; that period being generally 
fixed upon as the end of the Pictiſn government in Scot- 
land. Kenneth is ſaid to have been the author of the 
Mac Alpine laws, ſo called from his name: among 
which are the following: In every ſhire of the king- 
« dom, there ſhall be a judge for deciding of controver- 
« ſies. If any of thoſe judges ſhall be convicted of laeſe, 
« majeſty, or. wrongous judgment, they ſhall be hanged. 
« He that is guilty of theft ſhall be hanged; and if 
e ſlaughter beheaded. Any woman convicted of a capi- 
« tal crime, ſhall be drowned or buried alive. He that 
« blaſphemes God, or ſpeaks diſreſpectfully of his ſaints, 
« of his king, or of his chieftains, ſhall have his tongue 
« cutout. He that makes a lie to his neighbour's pre- 
te judice ſhall forfeit his ſword, and be excluded the 
« company of all honeſt men. The wife ſhall not be 
« puniſhed for the huſband's fault, but the man ſhall be 
« puniſhed for his wife's fault, if he knows of it. He 
te thatraviſheth a virgin, unleſs ſhe deſire him in mar- 
cc riage, ſhall be beheaded. He that defiles another 
„ man's bed ſhall be put to death, with the woman, 
« unleſs ſhe has been raviſhed. He that is injurious to 
e his father, by any member of his body, ſhall have 
ce that member cut off, then and remain un- 
* buried above ground. All witches, jugglers, and 
« others, that have any paction with the devil, ſhall be 
* burnt alive. Who finds any thing that is loſt ſhall 
< Cauſe it to be proclaimed publicly, that it may be re- 
< ſtored to the owner, otherwiſe he ſhall be puniſhed as 
« a'thief.. A ſow that eats her pigs ſhall be ſtoned to 
death, and none be permitted to eat of her fleſh. 
« All hres ſhall be held in great yeneration, and 
a crols put upon them that they may not be trampled 
« on. He who injures a churchman, either by word or 
« deed, ſhall be puniſhed with death.” | 
Kenneth, at the time of his death, which happened in 
956, is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed of all the north part of 
the iſland, as far as Adrian s wall. | 
DONALD II. ſucceeded his brother Kenneth Mac 
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deceſſor. He ſent Alfred a body of troops, * 


Alpin on the throne, He deſeated Oſbrath and Ella, ] but he refuſed all their terms, unleſs they became 


two Saxon kings, and recovered Berwick, which x 
been taken by the Engliſh; and afterwards ſeized u 
the ſhips and proviſions of the enemy. The 
being laden with wine, the Scottiſh king and his of 
indulged themſelves too freely in drinking, upon wy 
Oſbrath, rallying his troops, furprized them, ou 
pieces twenty thouſand men, took the king and wall 
his nobility priſoners, and carried them about a ou 
objects of hatred and contempt. Oſbrath purſugg j 
blow, conquered all the territory between Adrian a 
Antoninus's wall, and would have made a deſcent 
the coaſts of Fife, had not two ſhips been diſperſedh 
ſtorm, but, finding himſelf weakened, he concluiel 
peace with the Scots. This inglonous treaty exaſpem 
the ſubjects of Donald, by whom he was confined at 
priſon, where he terminated his own life in 8 58. 
Upon the death of Donald, CONSTANTIN 
his nephew, the ſon of Kenneth Mac Alpin, ſucceeyg 
to the throne. The Daniſh king, at the requeſt of g 
Picts, ſent his two brothers, Hungar and Hubby , 
recover the PiCtiſh dominions from Conſtantine, 1 
landed on the coaſt of Fife, where they committed 
moſt horrid barbarities. Conſtantine ſoon put himſche 
the head of an army, and defeated that diviſion of 
Danes commanded by Hubba, near the water of Lem 
but, afterwards attacking that under Hungar, he wx, j 
his turn, totally defeated ; and, being taken priſoner, 
carried to a place, ſince called the Devils-cave, af 
there beheaded. The Scots are ſaid to have loſt x 
thouſand men in this engagement ; and Conſtanty 
after reigning ſixteen years, ſuffered death in 874. 
ETH, from his agility ſurnamed Tre Swirrron 
fucceeded his brother Conſtantine. His acceſſion bri 
diſputed by Gregory, the ſon of Dongal, the nobil 
divided, and a battle was fought between the tuo 
ties, in which Eth was mortally wounded in the fi 
onſet ; but he lived two months after, and was bud 
Icolm-kill. 
GREGORY, ſurnamed the GREAT, was the ſucceh 
of Eth the Swiftfoot. The great cruelties commit 
by the Danes in England, and the inability of the d 
princes, even of Alfred the Great, to protect tit 
northern dominions, induced many of the inhabitans 
put themſelves under the protection of Gregory, ai 
pay him fealty and homage. Gregory ſoon after epi 
to Berwick, where he was received within the walbl 
the Chriſtian inhabitants; and where the Daniſh pu 
the garriſon was put to the ſword, and the Pictiſn mi 
priſoners. From Berwick, Gregory purſued the Du 
into Northumberland, where he defeated them; 4 
having expelled them from that province, paſſed! 
winter at Berwick. A great friendſhip ſubſiſted ben 
Alfred and Gregory, and the former agreed to il 
the latter all the lands which had once belonged 0! 
Scots and Picts between the two Prœtentures. Ong 
invaded Ireland, forced Brian's entrenchments 
killed that chief, with a great number of his follo® 
reduced Dungard and Pont; by which is to be u 
ſtood Dundalk and Drogheda. He continued hee. t 
to Dublin, where young Donach, the king, "0: , 
and was met by a deputation, who agreed to receiv! 
into their city. Gregory declared himſelf guardil 
the king while under age, appointed a regency, Þ 
garriſons in the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, and returned 10% 
land; but, when Donach came of age, Greg 
called his troops. Forden even aſſerts, that Cf 
conquered all Ireland. It is certain, however, 
faithfully ſent back the hoſtages he had obliged tie 
to give him for their fidelity to Donach, to whom C7 
was nearly related. This t man built the J 
+ berdeen, finiſhed his glorious life at the caſtle of 
dore, in 892, and was buried at Icolm-kill. 
Gregory the Great was ſucceeded by DONALD 
ſon of Conſtantine, who inhabited the virtues of fr 


eſſentially ſerviceable to him in his wars with 

Donald's friendſhip was the more meritorious, 5 
thumbrian Danes had offered to ſubmit to him, 0 
dition that he would join with them in oppoſing 


7 
1 


e the Scottiſh monarch was ſettling theſe 
Vouyer E dominions in the north were har- 

s in 5 nds of robbers from Murray and Roſs. On 
by * bravely encountered them, killed ſome 
"IH and totally defeated them near Forres. He 
0 be after this victory at Forres, in g03, and the 
4 45 of his reign. Some have attributed his 
— poiſon, and others to his great fatigues. He was 


ed at Icolm 
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. tiſh throne. Edward the Elder, king of 
ry —_ ſuch extravagant demands upon Con- 
- as induced him to enter into a confederacy with 
= which, however, continued only two years ; for 
Nanes found it their intereſt to join with the Engliſh. 
after, Edward made ſuch preparations, that the 
s applied to Conſtantine to renew the league between 
ſoliciting in the moſt earneſt manner, his favour 
rotection ; which being granted, they confirmed 
engagements by an oath. Athelſtan, at that time, 
td the army for his father in the north of England; 
being unable to reſiſt the confederate forces of the 
and Danes, he remained upon the defenſive to ob- 
che motions of the former. Perceiving they were 
fly intent on plunder, he offered them battle; but, 
ically retiring from the field, while the Scots were 
n pillaging his camp, Athelſtan rallied his forces at 
pointed ſignal, and cut the Scots and Danes to 
al s; prince Malcolm himſelf being carried wounded 
ec che field. Conſtantine, rather than endanger his 
ui. dominions, agreed to pay fealty to Edward for 
territories he held ſouth of Forth, as did Reginald, 
or the Northumbrian Danes and Britons of Strath- 
> Conſtantine was afterwards defeated by Athel- 
at Bruneford near the Humber, and in the moſt 
ent danger of being killed or taken, but he was 
yo dc loyalty and courage of his ſubjects. Con- 
ine, now become old, and diſpirited by the misfor- 
of his country, ſoon after the battle of Bruneford, 
5 cloned his crown to Malcolm, and retired to the 
uſtery of the Culdees, at St. Andrew's, where he re- 
ed five years, and died in 943. | 
[ALCOLM I. added Weſtmorland and Cumber- 
to his dominions, which were given him by Edmund 
zol England, for his aſſiſtance againſt the Danes, or 
rep him neutral; after which thoſe counties were 
mes Scottiſh and ſometimes Engliſh, till finally 
ered by Henry II. ſince which they have been 
{to the crown of England. 
NDULF, fon of Conſtantine, ſucceeded Mal- 
„ whoſe ſon Duff was created prince of Cumber- 
Senſible of the barbarity of the Danes, he eul- 
dd the friendſhip of Edred, king of England, but 
Edred's death, they invaded Scotland with a fleet 
Y ſhips, having firſt laid waſte the more ſouthern 
b of England. They were, however, expelled from 
Lothian, and, croſſing the Fife, they were defeated 
likewiſe. Indulf ſeems to have taken great care 
ard his coaſts, for the Danes could not effect another 
; till ſeeming to ſteer for their own country, the 
ore thrown off their guard; and their enemies ſud- 
landed at Cullen, in Bamffſhire. Indulf came up 
ad attacked them in their camp, from whence 


led in an ambuſcade, which he fell into in the 


kd to have been the ſon of Malcolm, and an ex- 
* prince. Fordun calls him a man of dove-like 
Kity, but, at the ſame time, the terror of rebels, 
and robbers. He was ſo incautious that conſpi- 
broke into his bed-chamber in the night and mur- 
Nm. This happened in 965. F 
EN, the ſon of Indulf” ſucceeded Duff, He is 
Mentioned for his incontinency, by Buchanan; who 
My accuſes him of adultery and fornication with wo- 
Mall ranks, but even of inceſt with his own ſiſters 


Mole daughter he is ſaid to have debauched. When 
Emltance happened, Culen was in the fifth year 
, gn | 


Ne. XIII. 


-kill. | 
ONSTANTINE III. the fon of Eth, next aſ- 


we them towards their ſhips, but the Scottiſh king 


1 aſcended the throne at the death of Indulf; 


* 


Mohters. He was aſſaſſinated by Robard, thane of | 
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KENNETH III. ſucceeded to the Scottiſh crown 
on the death of Culen. This prince mounted the throne 


in the time of public confuſion, and foreign invaſion. 


The late diforders had ſo infected all the younger part of 
the nobility; as to render them ſeemingly irreclaimable. 
This, however, did not diſcourage Kenneth. He be- 
gan with reforming his own court and family. He alſo 
cultivated a friend{hip with Edgar, as well as the Britith 
princes. A dreadful invaſion of the Danes happened in 
this reign. Thoſe northern barbarians appeared off the 
eaſtern coaſt of Angus, and landed at Montroſe, They 
proceeded ſouthwards, filling all the country through 
which they paſſed with the moſt horrid ravages : they 
even beſieged Perth. By this time the king had been 
joined by a conſiderable number of his ſubjects, and was 
encamped near the confluence of the Tay and the Earn. 
He advanced to raiſe the ſiege, and found the enemy poſ- 
ſeſſed of the riſing ground. A battle enſued, in which 
Kenneth exhibited the moſt ſignal proofs of his valour. 


The Danes fought ſo deſperately, that the Scots, not- 


withſtanding the noble example ſet them by their monarch 
in his own perſon, mult have been totally routed, had 
they not been met by a yeoman and his two ſons of the 
name of Hay, who were coming up to the battle, armed 
with ſuch ruſtic weapons as their condition in life afforded 
them. Partly by threats, and partly by ſaying help was 
at hand, the three brave countrymen ſtdpped the Scots at 
a narrow paſs, which they manned, and, perſuading them 
to rally, they led the troops once more againſt the enemy. 
The battle was now renewed with ſuch fury by the Scots, 
that the Danes were entirely defeated. After the engage- 
ment, the king rewarded Hay with the large barony of 
Errol, and ennobled his family. Such was the riſe of 
the illuſtrious family of Errol. Kenneth altered the courſe 
of the ſucceſſion, by diverting it into his own family. 
Perhaps he had purchaſed the acquieſcence of his great 
lords upon this occaſion, by granting exorbitant eſtates. 
Winton, an ancient hiſtorian, ſays Kenneth was ſlain by 
ſome horſemen, placed in ambuſh ; and Buchanan fixes 
this monarch's death to the year 994. 
CONSTANTINE IV. aſcended the throne the 
day after the death of Kenneth, and was crowned. Upon 
hearing of this uſurpation of Conſtantine, Malcolm 
raiſed an army and invaded Scotland ; but, finding his 
competitor at the head of more powerful forces, he was 
compelled to retire to Cumberland, where he remained on 
the defenſive. Conſtantine took an opportunity of in- 
vading Lothian, which Malcolm held by ſome tenure 
under England : he was oppoſed by Kenneth the Baſtard, 
uncle to Malcolm, who defeated Conſtantine's army at 
Cromond ; but happening to engage him hand to hand, 
both the princes were ſlain. This happened in 996, 
when Conſtantine was in the ſecond ew of his reign. 
GRIME was the next uſurper of the crown of Scot- 
land, which he enjoyed a few years, during which time 
Malcolm II. acquired great popularity. By the advice 
of the chieftains of his party, he ſent frequent meſſages 
to Grime, deſiring him to take his choice either to abdi- 
cate the crown of Scotland, which he and his predeceſſor 
had uſurped, fight for it in a pitched battle, or diſpute it 
at ſingle combat. Grime, with great indignation, put 
himſelf at the head of ſuch of his ſubjects as he could 
truſt, and took the field. He was met by Malcolm's 
army at Achnebard, where a bloody and obſtinate battle 
was fought. Grime behaved with undaunted courage 
and reſolution ; but, being mortally wounded, he was 


upon him the principality 


of Cumberland. The Danes renewed their invaſions 


into that county, and made ſeveral deſcents on the 
coaſts of Scotland, but ſtill with loſs, for Malcolm 
gave them three defeats ;' and by the conſtant ſucceſſes 
of his arms, he acquired the title of the moſt victorious 
king, which is given him in all the writings in which 
Qq I be 
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he is mentioned. After raiſing forces in Mar; and the | 


ſouthern counties, he advanced to diſpoſſeſs the Danes of 
fome conqueſts they had made. He came up with them 
at Murtloch, where he attacked them, but with fuch in- 
different ſucceſs, that he loſt three of his general officers ; 
Kenneth, thane of the iſles, Grime, thane of Strathern, 
and Dunbar, the thane of Lothian. Diſcouraged by this 
loſs, the Scots retreated ; but Malcolm took Polſefon of 
a defile, where he checked the purſuit of the barbarians, 
and the Daniſh general was killed. His death damped 
the ardour of his men, but infuſed freſh courage into the 
Scots. Malcolm, in his turn, charged the enemy with 
ſuch fury, that he obtained a complete victory. Sweyn, 
the Daniſh king, ſo far from being diſcouraged by this 
defeat, invaded Scotland with an army of veterans, and 
landed at Redhead in the county of Angus. A. battle en- 
ſued between the royal Dane and Malcolm, in which the 
Naughteswas ſo great, that the neighbouring brook of 
Loch-Tay is faid to have run with blood. At laſt victory 
declared in favour of the Scots, and the Danes were put 
to flight : they were purſued by young Keith, who over- 
took Camus, their general, and killed him with his own 
hand. Another Scottiſh officer coming up, diſputed 
with Keith the glory of this action; and while the conteſt 
laſted, Malcolm arrived in perſon. The caſe was ſuch, 
that it could only be decided by ſingle combat; in which 
Keith proving victorious, his antagoniſt confeſſed the 
truth : and Malcolm, dipping his fingers in the wounds 
of the expiring officer, marked the ſhield of Keith with 
three bloody ſtrokes, pronouncing the words Vincit 
Veritas, or Truth overcomes. The ſame has ever been 
the armorial bearing and motto of his deſcendants. After 
this Sweyn ſent his ſon, Canute the Great, to invade Scot- 
land, who landed at Buchin : Malcolm approached him, 
and a bloody battle was the conſequence, which, as the 
Scotch hiſtorians relate, afforded no matter of triumph to 
either party. It, however, produced a peace, which 
gave Malcolm all that he could have expected from a 
victory. The terms concluded between him and Canute 
were, that the Danes ſhould depart, and leave Murray 
and Buchan, and that, as long as Malcolm and Sweyn 
lived, neither of them ſhould wage war with the other, 
nor aſſiſt each other's enemies: that the field, in which 
the battle was fought, ſhould be ſer a-part, and conſe- 
crated fox, the burial of the dead. It is remarkable that, 
fince the Tommencement of the preſent age, human 
bones of an uncommon magnitude have been diſcovered 
near the places of battle between the Scots and the Danes; 
a circumſtance affording ſome countenance to thoſe who 
alledge that the latter were, in thoſe days, of an unuſual 
ſize. The ſame remark was made by Bocce. The re- 
maining part of the reign of Malcolm was tranquil, and 
employed in civil inſtitutions. Notwithſtanding all his 
glorious actions, factions ſubſiſted, his death was ſe- 
cretly conſpired, and, on his journey to Glamis, he was 
murdered, after having made a brave reſiſtance. Modern 
authors ſay that his own domeſtics were privy to the aſſaſſi- 
nation, and fled with the conſpirators but, in paſſing 
the lake of Forfar on the ice, it gave way under their 
weight, and all of them being drowned, their bodies 
were diſcovered ſome days after. Malcolm III. was, 
55, the greated prince who ever ſat upon the throne 
of Scotland. | | 
DUNCAN ſucceeded Malcolm on theScottiſh throne 
in 1034. Beſides Duncan's mother, Malcolm had ano- 


ther daughter named Doada, who was married to the 


thane of Glamis, and is ſaid to have been mother to the 
famous Macbeth. The firſt years of the reign of Dun- | 
can were tranquil, but domeſtic broils ſucceeded. Ban- 
uo, thane of Lochaber, and anceſtor to the royal houſe 

of Stuart, acted then in the capacity of a ſteward to Dun- 
dan, but, being rigid in collecting his rents, the inhabi- 
tants of the country way-led, robbed, and almoſt mur- 
re of his wounds, he complained 
of the robbers, who were ſummoned to ſurrender them- 


ſelves to juſtice; but inſtead of obeying, they killed the 


meſſenger, This report coming to the ears of Macbeth, 
he repreſented the affair to the King, and was ſent with 
an army to reduce the inſurgents. Macbeth performed | 


his commiſſion with great vaſour and fuoceſb; he encoun- 


Wy 
% 


Macbeth and Banquo; ſuch of them as eſcapel 


of Cawdor, and king of Scotland; but promiſing Buy 
| that his poſterity ſhould be kings of that realm. Nok 


ſions even in Macduff's 2 , which convince 
| 3 


C- AD REDS EE 
tered and defeated the rebels, forced their leader 

an end to his own life, and ſent his head to A 
This inſurrection had hardly been quelled, u 
Danes again landed in Fife, and Duncan put hi | 
the head of an army, the thanes Macbeth and * 
ſerving under him. The Danes were command 
Sweyn, who, with the barbarity common to his g 
put to the word men, women, and children, of by, 
nominations. A battle was fought. between then, 
and Scots near Culroſs, in which the latter were a... 
but the victory was ſo dearly purchaſed by the Dans 
they could not improve it; and Duncan retremi 5 
Perth, while Macbeth was ſent to raiſe a new army 
freſh body of Danes afterwards landed at Kinoko 
the county of Fife, who were defeated by the army * 


ſword, fled to their ſhips for ſafety. Aſter the eri 

of che Danes, Duncan had leiſure to indulge his 25 
; Juſtice and the reformation of his kingdoms ; while yy 
. beth, who had acquired great reputation by his vin 
was — ambitious projects. Boece, and { 
other of our hiſtorians, have here given a looſe to ths 
travagance of their fancy, by relating the well In 
ftory of the three weird ſiſters appearing to Macbeth. 
Banquo, who hailed the former thane of Glamis, ty 


can be more ridiculous than this fiction, which is y 
juftly exploded by Buchanan. Winton informs us 4 
the whole was only a dream, to try how it would oe 
on the minds of the public; a ſtratagem not uncomm 
Fordum is filent with regard to this fabulous hiſtor, 
repreſents Duncan in a moſt amiable light. His 
tom was to perambulate the kingdom once a yew, 
heving the oppreſſed, puniſhing the guilty, reconci 
differences, alleviating public misfortunes, and mit 
ting the rigour of tax-gatherers. But even theſe m 
could not enſure the ſafety of this excellent prince, for 
old tribe of conſpirators meditated his ruin. The ky 
friends had fome intimation of their deſign, and ent 
voured to put him on his guard; but Duncan, conk 
of no offence, and unwilling to harbour a ſuſpicion 
ſubjects, diſcouraged the report, and afforded Mac 
an opportnnity of murdering him at Inverneſs. Ou 
torians are unanimous in repreſenting Macbeth « 
moſt ungrateful and atrocious of criminals, by mum 
his uncle, and ufurping his throne. 
MACBETH was crowned at Scone, in 1049, 
recogmzed as king of Scotland, but was ever watt 
over the party of the exiled princes. In other hh 
he is faid to have diſplayed the higheſt talents for go 
ment. His juſtice and equity were exemplary: het 
deavoured to gain the eccleſiaſtics to his party; and 
the force of money, actually brought the court of Kt 
over to his intereſt. He even repaired in perſon to 
remoteſt haunts of his lawleſs ſubjects, whom he real 
to order. But all his abilities could not procurt 
perfect tranquility, imagining the party of the d 
princes to be more powerful than perhaps it was. 
drove him into ſeverity, which ſoon terminated in 
He grew jealous of Banquo, the moſt powerful i 
in his dominions, invited him to an entertainmell, 
treacherouſly ordered him to be murdered in his re 
but Banquo's ſon, Fleance, who was deſtined ® 
ſame fate, fortunately eſca After the den 
Banque, and the flight of his ſon Fleance into V 
Macduff, the thane of Fife, ſeems to have b« 
moſt conſiderable nobleman in Scotland. The ind 
he poſſeſſed was ſufficient to render him ſuſpech 
Macbeth, who had unguardedly dropped ſome © 


that his deſtruction was 1 
into England. Macbeth, alarmed and en q 
eſcape, entered his caſtle, murdered his w and 
infant children, and £{ all his eſtate. n 

dired Malcolm with the idea of invading Scout 
a N they both immes, 
applied to the court of England, and to Sywid | 


's farher-in-law, for affiſtance. Edward 99” 


the latter way" 


Syward's raifing ten thouſand men in Eng 


- 
- 


„„ Je io wn 
to Scotland to apprize Malcolm's friends 

Kone 5 Macbeth —.— to have been well 
＋ his Norman auxiliaries; for he fought the 
of Syward's army, and killed his ſon with his 
C upon Malcolm's advancing with the 
body took refuge in the moſt inacceſſible 
ore Highlands, where he defended himſelf for 
ears, and, it is ſuppoſed, was afterwards killed by 


uff 


, 


COL. III. after the flight of Macbeth, was 
wedged king of Scotland, and crowned at Scone. 
ng the firſt exerciſes of his government, was the 
of gratitude which he paid to Macduff, who had 
the chief inſtrument of his reſtoration, by granting 
and his heirs ſome extraordinary privileges. Mal- 
was 2 prince of great. valour and ſagacity, and 


eror, with whom he frequently was at war. In 
> the armies of William I. of England, and Mal- 
III. faced each other in Lothian; but neither 
being much harraſſed and fatigued, was much 
ned to fight, if they could avoid it with honour. 
much deliberation, a peace was agreed upon; 
colm conſenting to pay homage to William, but that 
oe is ſaid to have been only for his Engliſh poſſeſ- 
At the ſiege of Alnwick, a knight came out of 
caſtle, with its keys on the point of his ſpear, tel- 
thoſe whom he met that he was coming to lay them 
alcolm's feet. That prince, unarmed as he was, 
uncing to receive them, was, by the traitor, run 
ugh the eye, and killed upon the ſpot. Edward, 
deſt ſon, was mortally wounded in endeavouring to 
nee his father's death, and died three days after. 
DONALD IV. furnamed Baxs, the brother of Mal- 
III. fucceeded him on the throne, the Scots till 
ng a partiality for a collateral ſucceſſion, without 
laſt ſtruggle in favour of the ſon of Malcolm. The 
ly of Malcolm had ſtill great intereſt in the king- 
; and Atheling found means to reſcue his nephew 
u, the eldeſt ſon of Malcolm, out of the hands of 
ald, and to carry him to the court of Rufus, where 
ras in great reputation. At length the party of youn 
par began to revive in Scotland, which occaſione 
ald to call in the Danes and Norwegians for the ſup- 
of his government ; for which they were to be in- 
mified by his ceding to them the Orkney and Shetland 
dds, The uſurper, after various attempts to dethrone 
, made an inglorious flight. He was, however, 
ly purſued, taken, and brought before young Edgar, 
ordered his eyes to be put out, and condemned him 
erpetual impriſonment, in which he died, 
DGAR was elevated to the throne in 1098. On 
beach of William Rufus, Henry I. became king of 
and, though Robert duke of Normandy, his eldeſt 
der, was ſtill alive. Chriſtina, ſiſter to Edgar Athe- | 
y had by this time profeſſed herſelf a nun in Fe mona 
'of Wilton, into which ſne carried her niece, young 
da, ſiſter to Edgar, now king of Scotland. Henry 
gut 2 marriage with Matilda, who was a beautiful 
n accompliſhed princeſs, would ſtrengthen his title 
ne crown. Some devotees oppoſed the marriage, 
Tpretence of Matilda's having been a profeſſed nun; 
be E her royal lover all the information he could 
* tor removing the objection. She abſolutely de- 
ler ever having taken the yeil : proteſting that her 
tad obliged her ſometimes to wear a piece of black 
to cover her face from the inſolence of the Norman 
b but that as ſoon as her aunt was abſent, ſhe 
Þ Uirew it away. She added, that her father had 
declared he intended her to be a wife, and not a nun. 
Fr this intelligence, the many u celebrated, with 
pomp. and national fatisfaftion, in Novem- 
2 The match ſtrongly cemented the good un- 
ang between the erowns of England and Scotland. 
© uing, to the time of his death, a faithful 
Henry. After a peaceable and happy reign of 
Fan, and three months, Edgar died at Dundee, in 
| E. his remains were depoſited at Dumſermling. 
* XANDER 1. ſurnamed Tux F . 
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of his reign, by the rebellions of his barons, and by rob- 
bers who plundered the people; but, ſuppreſſing both, 
he reigned ſeventeen years, and died in 1124. 

DAVID I. next aſcended the throne, who was one of 
the greateſt princes of his age. He nobly aſſiſted his 
niece, the empreſs Maud, in her competition with king 
Stephen for the Engliſh crown, and drew up a code of 
laws, which will immortalize his memory. His actions 
and adventures, and the reſources he always found in his 
own courage, proved him to have been a hero of the fore- 
moſt rank; but he is accuſed of having been too laviſh to 
churchmen, and in his religious endowments. He built 
fifteen abbies, and erected four biſhoprics ; namely, 


Roſs, Brechin, Dunkeld, and Dumblane; in which he 


was fo bountiful that he greatly impoveriſhed the ſtate. 


| He reigned twenty- nine years. 


MALCOLM IV. ſurnamed Tr Maipen, from his 
great continence, ſucceeded David in 1154, at the age 
| of fifteen. He had a natural indolence of diſpoſition, 
and was too much inclined to the monkiſh education he 
had received. He had an interview with Henry II. of 
England, at Cheſter, and another at Carliſle ; and after 
the laſt meeting, attended that monarch to England, He 
afterwards accompanied him during the unfortunate cam- 
paign he made in Provence, where Malcolm behaved 
with great valour, and was honoured with knighthood 
by Henry II. In 1163, he went to the court of Eng- 
land, and performed new homage to Henry II. The 
biſhop of St. Andrew's exhorted Malcolm to marry, that 
he might leave a lawful heir of his body to inherit the 
throne, but he pleaded a vow of celibacy. After found- 
ing and endowing ſeveral religious houſes, he departed 
this life in 1165, in the twelfth year of his reign, and the 
twenty-fifth of his age. 

WILLIAM aſcended the throne of Scotland, on the 
demiſe of his brother Malcolm, and, in the beginning of 
the year 1166, went to Windſor, where he was received 
with great pomp by Henry, and performed his homage 
for Cumberland and Huntingdon. Henry was then pre- 
paring to paſs over to France, under pretence of making 
a cruſade to the holy-land, and prevailed upon the king 
of Scotland to accompany him, thinking he ſhould then 
have in his hands a pledge for the tranquility of his 
northern dominions. William, however, ſoon returned 
to Scotland. After reducing the caſtles of Burgh, Ap- 
pleby, Warkworth, and Garby, in 1173, he was taken 
priſoner by the Engliſh, while he was reconnoitring ſome 
ground ; his horſe being killed in an attempt he made 
to diſengage himſelf. The royal captive was carried pri- 
ſoner, with his feet tied under the horſe's belly, to Rich- 
mond-caſtle. Mutual barbarities enſued, which were 
doubtleſs encouraged by the ignominious manner in which 
Henry treated William, who was taken before him in 
chains at Northampton, and ordered to be tranſported to 
the caſte of Falaiſe in Normandy, where he was confined 
with other ſtate-priſoners, William at length, by com- 
plying with Henry's unreaſonable terms, obtained his 
liberty. On the 21ſt of November, 1200, William 
met king John at Lincoln. where he performed his ho- 
mage in public. He died in 1214, being quite worn out 
with age and infirmities, in the ſeventy-fourth year of his 
age, and the fortieth of his reign. He had iſſue, Alex- 
ander, his ſon and ſucceſſor, and two daughters, Mar- 
gery, and Iſabel. . 3 

ALEXANDER II. William's ſon, fucceeded his 
father in 1214; he took the city of Carliſle from 
Henry III. king of England, which was afterwards ex- 
changed for Berwick. He reigned thirty-five years, and 
died in 1249. He was an amiable and ſpirited prince. 

ALEXANDER III. his ſon, was the next in ſucceſ- 
ſion, againſt whom the Cummings, lords of Scotland, 
took up arms ; and, making him priſoger, confined him 
at Striveling ; but he was afterwards releaſed by his ſfub- 
jects. He was killed by a fall from his horſe, the 
horſe ruſhing down a high precipice, near King- 
horn, on the 19th of March, 1285, in the | 
year of his * the thirty - ſeventh of his rei 
By ' the d of Alexander III. John 
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Edgar; he was moch diſturbed * 


Robert Bruce became competitors for the crown of Scot- 
land; che particulars of their claims, as wel as the 
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manner of decidin _ them, are minutely related in 
our hiſtory of England, in the reign of Edward I. The 


ſubſequent diſputes and battles, originating from - theſe 
claims, in which the valiant William Wallace ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf, are alſo ineorporated with 
that hiſtory; in the reigns of Edward I. and II. 
' JOHN BALIOL aſcended the throne of Scotland, 
in 1292 : he performed his homage to Edward I. for the 
crowh of Scotland, in the moſt ample terms ; which 
Edward took care to have recorded by letters-patent, and 
properly atteſted by the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſubjects of the 
two kingdoms. Baliol perceived that Edward's real de- 
ſign was to render him a cypher, and to engroſs even the 
executive power of his nominal kingdom. He knew he 
had forfeited the hearts of his own ſubjects, and that they 
could not venture to truſt him ; yet he hoped to regain 
their confidence by a more ſpirited behaviour; but he 
found himſelf miſtaken. Edward referved a power in 
his own breaſt, of explaining his paramount rights in 
what ſenſe he pleaſed, and carrying them even into a claim 
of property. Henry, indeed, managed him with ſo 
much art, that Baliol reſigned the kingdom, and meanly 
ſigned a declaration, from which the following is an ex- 
tract: Whereas we, by evil and falſe counſel, and 
t Our ſimplicity, have greatly. offended and provoked 
« our lord Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
« land, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain, &c. 
« for which things and tranſgreſſions, our lord the king 
of England, having entered Scotland by force, con- 
« quered and taken it, notwithſtanding all we could do 
« againſt him, . as in juſtice he might, as lord of the fee, 
< ſeeing, after we had done homage to him, we rebelled 
% a7ainſt him, &c. We do hereby ſurrender to him all 
« the land of Scotland, with the whole nation, and all 
« its homages. In witneſs, &c. Given at Kincardin, 
« the 2d day of July, in the fourth year of our reign.” 
ROBERT 1. after the expulſion of Baliol, enjoyed 
the ſovereignty of Scotland, and his reign was a ſeries of 
the moſt glorious ſucceſſes; and fo well did his nobility 
underſtand the principles of civil liberty, and fo unfet- 
tered were they by religious conſiderations, that, in a 
letter ſent to his holineſs the pope, they acknowledged 
that they had ſer aſide Baliol for de the crown, by 
holding it of England: and that they would act in the 
ſame manner with Robert, ſhould he be capable of a ſimi- 
lar attempt. Robert, ſome time before his death, which 
happened on the 11th of June, 1329, made an advan- 
tageous peace with England; and, when he died, was 
acknowledged to be indiſputably the greateſt hero of his 
age. The glory of the Scots was in its zenith under him. 
DAVID II. ſucceeded his father Robert. Soon after 
he was ſeated on the throne, Edward Baliol, ſon to 
Baliol the original competitor, aſſiſted by Edward III. 
king of England, obliged him to fly into France, where 
he continued nine years,” and afterwards returned and re- 
covered his kingdom. David had the misfortune to be 


taken priſoner by the Engliſh in the battle of Durham, 


and remained in captivity upwards of eleven years, when 
he paid one hundred thouſand marks for his ranſom. 
Upon the death of David II. the crown of Scotland 
devolved upon the family of Stuart, the head of that 
family having been married to the daughter of Robert I. 
The firſt king of the name of Stuart was | 


ROBERT II. was a prince much eſteeemed for his 


valour and wiflom. His abilities as a king 
„ were rather of the ſolid than the 
Kind. He was fifty-ſeven years gf age before he was 

.exalted to the throne, but he condu all his nego- 
' ciations with ability and ſucceſs. In his private charac- 
ter, he was irreproachable, excepting as to the fre- 
.quency and variety of his amours. His juſtice was ſo 
nb; that, before he removed from one place to 
another, he ordered proclamation to. be made for the peo- 


and a 


*Þ to receive their demands from him and his attendants. 


. -Heeven ordered compenſation to be made to the abbey 
of Scone, for the corn that had been deſtroyed or trodden 
down by the people, ho reſorted to his coronation. 


ROBERT III. was his ſucceſſor, whoſt age and in- 
- firmities rendered him incapable of reigning ;; be there- ' 
fore intruſted the government to his brother, the duke of 
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Albany; an ambitious man, who aimed at the crop 
his own family. Robert ſuſpecting his intention 
tempted to ſend his ſecond ſon JAuxs to France. i. 
was intercepted by Henry IV. of England, and fi | 
a long captivity in that country, when he was 11, WM 
for am exorbitant ſum. But he acquired fo liberal ad 
cation in England, that, upon his acceding to the: 7 
he diſcovered great talents for government, enacted s 
falutary laws, and was beloved by his people. A 
other regulations, he was determined to abridge they! 
grown power of the nobles, and to recover ſuch lg 
had been unjuſtly wreſted from the crown, during hug 
nority, and the preceding reigns. . The execution of 
deſigns, however, coſt him his life ; he was murder ; 
his bed by ſome of the chief nobility in 143), an 
forty-fourth year of his age. 

JAMES II. aſcended the throne in his infa 
when. the adminiſtration of affairs was committed of 
William Crichton and fir Alexander Livington; eg 
whom, in order to ſtrengthen his own intereſt, eum 
himſelf in beſtowing new power and privileges upon 
whole aid he required. William, the youg earl of Dy 
las, encouraged by their diviſions, erected a kind d. 
dependent principality within the kingdom ; and, 
bidding his vaſſals to acknowledge any authority buy 
own, he created knights, appointed a privy-coug 
named civil and military officers, . and aſſumed everg 
ſign of royalty, except the title of king. Cric 
who had been the miniſter of James I. reſolved v 
ſue his reſolution of humbling the nobles; but wk 
James had attempted. to effect ſlowly and by legal mea 
his ſon and Crichton purſued with great impetuoſity, u 
with the fierceneſs peculiar to that age. William the 
earl of Douglas, was the firſt victim to this barban 
policy. Crichton, too weak to curb or bring to jul 
ſo powerful an offender, decoyed him by many promif 
to an interview in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and the 
murdered both him and his brother; an act of treacy 
which rendered him univerſally odious. William, f 
eighth earl of Douglas, formed a league with the eal 
Crawford and other barons, and united againſt his for 
reign almoſt one half of the kingdom: but his credit 
led him into a ſnare that had been fatal to the fomt 
earl. Relying on the king's promiſes, who had u 
attained to the years of manhood, he ventured to m 
him in Stirling-caſtle. James urged him to abandon f 
dangerous confederacy. into which he had entered, wit 
the ear] obſtinately refuſing, the enraged monarch dt 
his dagger, ſaying, If you will not, this ſhall md 
« you,” and ſtabbed him to the heart. An actual 
unworthy of a king, filled the nation with aſtoniſht 
and horror. The earls vaſſals ran to arms with then 
moſt fury, marched to Stirling, burnt the town, 4 
threatened to beſiege the caſtle. An accommodat 
however enſued, but it was not of long continual 
Both took the field at the head of their armies, andi 
near Abercorn ;- that of the earl's was far ſuperiority! 
king's, both in number and in valour, and it was not 
pected that a ſingle battle would have decided, with 
the houſe of Stuart, or of Douglas, was hencefont 
poſſeſs the crown of Scotland. But, while his 8% 
impatiently expected the ſignal to engage, the earl ow 
them to retire to their camp; on which many of l! 
herents, convinced of his want of courage, deſerted 
that very night, and he was obliged to fly to Eg; 
for ſhelter. The king now obtained laws fayouradl 
the prerogative ; and not only acquired the valt p 
ſions of the earl of Douglas, but all prior and future, 
tions of the crown lands were declared to be vod 
the king was impowered to ſeize them at pleaſure, 
out any proceſs or form of law. During the fem 
of his reign, he purſued his plan of humbling ts 1 
and deſtroying the feudal ſyſtem; and, had he not 
ſuddenly killed by the ſplinter of a cannon, which! 
near him at the ſiege of Roxburgh, he wanted 
genius nor courage to perfect it. His untimely a 


happened on the ad of Au 1460, and he u 
n | * me” 
- JAMES III. was remarkable for indolence, 7 
cion,, and an immoderate attachment to females. * 


| feeble mind, are viſible in every part of his 
hee A 22 turbulent reign was cloſed by a rebellion 
(i L ſubjects, being 


d thirty-five years. 3 
$6, ear, of his death are thus related. The 


mes poſſeſſed had forſaken him at the 
e J he 45 put ſpurs to his horſe, intending 
p Like banks of the Forth, and to go on board one of 
F. 7's ſhips. In paſſing through the village of Ban- 
En, a woman who was filling her pitcher at the 
k frightened at the fight of a man in armour gal- 
full ſpeed, left it behind her; and the horſe taking 
” the king was thrown. Being maimed by the fall, 
+ conveyed by a miller and his wife into their hovel. 
nmediately called for a prieſt, that he might make 
onſeſſon; and on being queſtioned by the ruſtics 
ning his name and rank, he incautiouſly faid, 
Vas your king this morning.” The woman, over- 
with aſtoniſhment, clapped her hands, and, going 
e door, called for a prieſt to confeſs the king. © Iam 
prieſt,” ſaid a perſon paſſing by, © lead me to his 
geſty.” Being introduced into the hovel, he be- 
the king, covered with a coarſe cloth ; and, kneel- 
by him, aſked him if he thought he could recover, if 
xrly attended by phyſicians ? James r in the 
mative, the villain pulled out a dagger and plunged 
bis heart. Notwithſtanding all the failings of James's 
iter, he re-annexed the iſlands of Orkney and Shet- 
| to his kingdom, recovered the town of Berwick, 
appeared with great. luſtre in the eyes of foreign 
ers. His iſſue was James, who ſucceded him, 
Nader duke of Roſs, the earl of Ormond, and John 
of Mar. It would be difficult to clear his memory 
the imputation of ſuperſtition, to which he owed 
y of his misfortunes. 
AMES IV. ſucceeded his father James III. He 
naturally brave and generous, loved magnificence, 
phted in war, and was eager to obtain fame. During 
tign, the ancient and hereditary enmity between the 
> and nobles, ſeems almoſt entirely to have ceaſed. 
avied not their ſplendour, becauſe it contributed to 
mament of his court; nor did he dread their power, 
he conſidered as the ſecurity of his kingdom. This 
dence met with a proper return of duty and affection; 
| in his war with England, he experienced how much 
ng, beloved by his nobility, is able to perform. 
ugh the ardour of his cou and the ſpirit of chi- 
, rather than the proſpect of any national advantage, 
the motives of as expedition, he was followed by 
plant an army as any of his anceſtors: had led into 
pland ; but one fatal event was more deſtructive to the 


g fu 


In the unfortunate battle of Flodden, in 151 3, 
es, and the flower of his nobility were killed. 
AMES V. fon of James IV. ſucceeded to the 
ne when an infant of only one year old. The office 
gent was conferred on the duke of Albany, a native 
rance, and a man of genius and enterpriſe, who 
& many bold attempts to extend the royal authority, 
met with no ſucceſs; though he put to death lord 
me, and baniſhed the earl of Angus, two noblemen 
e greateſt influence in the kingdom. A. ſtranger to 
manners, the laws, and the language of the peopl 
m he was called upon to rule, he ſometimes acted 
like a viceroy of the French king than the gover- 
Scotland; but, after ſeveral unſucceſsful ſtrug- 
he voluntarily retired to France. The king being 
n his thirteenth year, the nobility agreed chat he 
 alſume the government, and appointed eight 
a o aſſiſt him, by turns, in the adminiſtration of 
affairs. The earl of Angus, who was one of the 
wa, ſoon diſſatisfied with ſuch divided power, 
&d ſome of his colleagues, removed others, and in- 
MY the reſt. When the term of his attendance 
de ſtill retained an authority to which all were 


do diſpute it. The young king, however, ſub- 
 t0 the reſtraint in which he was kept, with great 


a ' ; | 
Mnce; and, on ſome occaſions, could not conceal 
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ſlain in battle near Bannockburn, 


ty, than all the premeditated attacks of preceding 


| York: Henry, incenſed at ſuch. diſreſſ 


d to ſubmit, becauſe none of them were in a con- 


Manation and reſentment. Angus, foreſceing that 


151 


he had much to dread from theſe, and finding that he 
could not gain the king's eſteem, reſolyed to make ſure 
of his perſon ; the earl's ſpies and confidants continually 
ſurrounded his majeſty, and watched all his motions; 
but James's eagerneſs to obtain liberty eluded all their 
vigilance. He eſcaped from Falkland, and fled to the 
caſtle of Stirling, the reſidence of the queen, his mocher; 
in conſequence of which the nobles crowded thither, and 
his court was ſoon filled with perſons of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion. The earl; and his adherents, were afterwards at- 
tainted ; and, after eſcaping many dangers, Angus fled 
for refuge into England. | 
James, though extremely young, had now the fu 

authority of a king. He was inferior to no prince of 
that age in gracefulneſs of perſon, and we diſcover in him 
all the features of a great but uncultivated ſpirit. On 
the one hand, violent paſſions, implacable reſentment, an 
immoderate defire of power, and the utmoſt rage at 
diſappointment ; on the other, love to his people, . zeal 
for the puniſhment of private oppreſſors, confidence in 
his favourites, and the moſt engaging. openneſs and affa- 
bility of behaviour. What he had ſuffered from the 
enormous power of the nobility, made him reſolve to 
attempt to humble them. For this purpoſe he formed a 
plan, which he communicated to the clergy, hoping they 
would enable him to carry it into execution; for, as the 
Scottiſh monarchs had always the ſole right of nomina- 
tion to vacant biſhopricks and abbeys, James naturally 
concluded, that many who expected preferment from his 
| favour, would be willing to merit it by promoting his 
deſigns. He, . at. the ſame time, repaired the fortifica- 
tions of Edinburgh, Stirling, and other caſtles, and 
filled his magazines with arms and ammunition. Having 
taken theſe precautions, he treated the nobility with cold- 
neſs and reſerve. Offices of truſt were now beſtowed on 
eccleſiaſtics, who alone poſſeſſed the king's ear, and, to- 
gether with a few gentlemen of inferior rank, to whom 
he had communicated his ſchemes, were entruſted with 
the management · of all public affairs. Theſe miniſters 
being choſen with judgement, ſeryed the king with fide- 
lity, and conducted his meaſures with vigour, reputation, 
and ſucceſs. The king now ſuffered no 8 of 
mortifying the nobles to eſcape; ſlight offences were 
aggravated into real crimes, and puniſhed with ſeverity ; 
every accuſation againſt perſons of rank was heard with 
pleaſure ; every appearance of guilt was examined with 
rigour ; and every trial proved fatal to the perſon ac- 
cuſed. The nobility obſerved the tendency of his 
ſchemes with concern and reſentment, but the king's ſa- 
gacity, the vigilance of his miniſters, and'their want of a 
| way" leader, made it dangerous to concert any mea- 
ures for their defence. Oh 

About this time James, though he had ly pro- 
miſed, neglected to: meet his uncle, Henry VIII. at 
diſreſpectful treatment, 
ordered a large body of forces into Scotland; when an 
army of ten thouſand North-Britons ſurrendered to a 
number far inferior, without ſtriking a blow. James now 
perceived that he required the influence and aſſiſtance of 
thoſe noblemen, whom he had treated with ſo much in- 
difference and contempt. This diſaſter ſo much af - 
feed him, that a fit of illneſs enſued, of which he ſoon 
after died, on tlie 13th of December, 1 542, leaving his 
daughter Mary Stuart his heireſs, who was only eight 


ys. Wo ABER Yob YO. CAME een 
| MARY. STUART, daughter of James V. and 


Mary de Guiſe, daughter of Claude I. of Lorrain, duke 
of. Guiſe, ſucceeded Wer ron the throne, of Scot- 


land. She was carried into France during the civil wars 
which broke out in Scotland where ſhe was educated at 
the court of Henty IT. and, on the 24th of April, 1558, 

dauphin. The particulars of the reign of 
this are unavoidably interwoven with that of 
queen Elizabeth of England; to which the reader is 
reſerred in our hiſtory of that country. She was depoſed. 
Mary had received all the accompliſhments of and 
9 that the moſt finiſned education and the moſt 


lice. court in Europe could beſtow. In converſation 
ſhe was lively, and more ſolid than could have been ex- 
blandiſh- _ 

ments 


* ſurrounded with all the 
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ments of power, and endowed with greater charms of 
than was perhaps poſſeſſed by any cotem 
\ Brantome, and other memoir-writers-of the French 
court; which are unexceptionable evidences, have exhauſted 
alt the powers of deſcriptionuponher perſonalaccompliſh- 
ments; and their praiſes are confirmed by her bittereſt 
enemies. The following affecting epiſtle from Mary to 
Elizabeth, immediately after the parliament had con- 
firmed the ſentence of death againſt Mary, not having 
been ally publiſhed, is entitled to inſertion here: 
«M L. give thanks to God with all my heart, 
« who, by the ſentence of death, hath been pleaſed to 
„put an end to the tedions pilgrimage” of my life. I 
deſire not that it may be 2 having had too 
« long a time to try the bitterneſs of it. I beſeech your 
< majeſty, ſince I am to e no favour from ſome: 
« z6alous miniſters of ſtate who hold the firſt places in 
4 your councils, I may receive from you only, and from 
* no other, theſe following favours : In the firſt place, I 
« defire, that ſince it is allowed me to hope for a burial 
in England; that I may be decently mterred, accord- 
* ing to the rites and ceremo:ues of the catholic church, 
« of which I am a member, and in which faith all your 
« predecefiors and mine have lived and died; and when 
* my enemies are fatisfied with the ſhedding of my 
te blood; that my fervants may be allowed to carry my 
« bones into France, to be there interred, with the bones 
of the queen my moſt honoured mother. Secondly, 
“I beſeeck your majeſty, in the apprebhenſion which I 
« have of the tyranny of thoie to whole power you 
«© abandon mne, that I may not fuffer in any private 
place, but in the view of my ſervants and other 
ple, who may give teftimony of my faith, and of my 
«© obctlience to the true church, and defend this period of 
* my lite, againſt the falle reports which my adverſaries 
* may contrive againſt me. In the third place, I re- 
quite that my ſervants; who have attended me with 
Ms top fidelity during fo many afflictions, may have 
« leave to return here they pleaſe; and enjoy thoſe 
* ſmall legacies. which in my laſt will my poverty hath 
© bequeathed to therm. I coture you, Madam, by the 
«© blood of Fefus Chriſt, by the nearneſs of our con- 
“ fangainity; by the memory of Henry the Seventh, 
©/pur-common father, and by the title of a queen, which 
*'F- carry io my grave, not to deny me thoſe reafonable 
** demands, but by one word under your hand, to grant 
* mean aſſurance of them, and 1 ſhall-die as I lived, 
n your ttioſt affectionate ſiſter rr 
a pid 19 b 3% :- 22 D134 cc MART R.“ 
Elizabeth, however, paid no attention to this. letter, 
but if c4-2v6ft attemiwely to a long declamatory 
ſpeech of Puckering, the ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mens, t gerſuade her to take off Mary's head. This 
ſpcech May been preſerved by ſir Simon D Ewes, but it 
would dngue the page of hiſtorꝶ to inſert it. Elizabeth, 
in her Anſwer te this ſpreuhꝭ acted the maſt exquiſite hy- 
poeriſyq fer while the ſeeméd to plead for milder 
rreaſures; ſhe was ſuggeſting che ſtrongeſt reaſons the 
bould-invenr-ts juſtify che ſtverrſt. Though * 


2, 


n and no un would undertake her cauſe, 
* undtlif ay lit ulane drpchäad hereupon, and not the 
* ſaſcty ahd e fare of ut my „IAwould, I pro- 
«eſt; ung ed, willingly, and readily,” pardon ber. 
* Nay, if England might, by my death, dbtain a 
u ing votiditton, And 4. Better prince, I 


c νοννν molt i y duwn my life . for, for 
3 ane e 4 E deſire er 
t & tierldng;” continued Elinabeth, fincecthe ſe eyes 
«© bf ine aw and-read an bath, wherein ſome were 
bound to kit the within'a mont. Heldby I ſce your 
«, rin my perfor”; She concluded wat: itreſolu- 
no ew to ptoceed, und à prayer mat Got would en- 
ant 10 drodexil R 
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| JAMES VI. ſueceeded his mother, Mary 

Scottiſh-throne, and, on the death of Elizabeth pe. 
to that of England, after having diſplayed cons 
| abilities in the government of Scotland, Reino .* 
| reign of the two kingdoms, he aſſumed the 1 
Great-Britain, to terminate the diſputes bw 
Englith and the Scots. He was crowned king 4 
land, at Stirling, on the 2gth of July, 1 567 * 
Mary's reſignation being produced and receiv; 
earl of Morton ſwore allegiance and fealty to tv 
| prince, in which he was followed by all the hh | 
the biſhop of Orkney adminiſtering the oath, li 
' proceſſion from the church to the caſtle, after the c 
mony was over, the earl of Athol carried the ©, 
| the earl of Morton the ſceptre, the earl of Glencain, 
{word of ſtate, and the earl of Mar the newly j b 
rated king, Objections were made againſt the fi 
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lity rather than the validity of the coronation ; bu 4M 
vaniſhed in the fundamental objection of the whole; 
an illegal act, as Mary's reſignation was extorted Ml 
| her, under the apprehenfions of death. Erſkine y 
continued James's governor, and Buchanan his 
ceptor. However ridiculous the pedantic learning q 
king may appear to modern times, he certainly na 
young as he was, an amazing proficiency in letters, of 
| diſcovered an uncommon. capacity for the arts of gow 
ment. Morton, his regent, is ſuppoſed to have infik 
into him thoſe arbitrary principles, which he after 
manifeſted, and yet he received early prepoſſeſſions 1820 
Morton's principles and perſon. At length he difmi 
him, reſolving to take the government upon hin 
and, being thus etnancipated from the correction of 
ſevere a ſchookmaſter, he found himfeif ſuddenly y 
rounded! with ſycophants and flatterers, who 1 
either protection or advancement by his royal fax 
Ac firſt he manifeſted ſome reſentment for the treani 
his mother had. received, but he foon grew cool ad 
different about it. How well he at laſt was reeondl 
to the perſon who ſigned the warrant for the executid 
his mother, appears by the fallowing letter, which! 
wrote to queen Elizabeth: Madam, and dear fi 
in times of ſtraits. true friends are beſt tried. 
<< merits he thanks of you and ycnhir country, who pn 
<. himſelf a friend to: your country and eftate; anti 
this time muſt move me ta utter my zeal to the 
gion, and how near a kinfman' and neighbour 
<< my{&lf to you and your country. For this effect i 
I have ſent you this preſent, hereby: to oſſer yur 
« forces, my perſon, and ail bar I may command, 1 
< eniplbyed againſt all kinds of ſtrangers, in what 
way, and by whatſoever means, as may bet ſerie 
the defence of your chuntry, wherein I promi 
ec behave myſelf, not as a ſtranger and a foreign pn 
ce butas your naturat.ſon, and co ot of your cn 
Ke iy in all reſpects, &c.. From Edinburgh the h 
«, of Auguſt, 1588. Four moſt loving and affects 
brother and couſin; as time fhallnow try. aus 
King James, partly througo the prejudice af tüf 
tion, and partly through a natural weakneſs and cu 
was ſtrongly prepufleſied with a belief in the r 
wircheraſt. Three women ande a man were, on 


gave them a licence to act in his capital and in hib ct 
But che preſbycerian. ciergy threatened excommuum 
and chufel eth ſurkx to all. hD Arnd the pla) dt 
Elizabeth,” however, died on tht ag th of March, 1g 
and:þames faidctodad her on d chrone of England 7 
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the French 


venxr STATE, HISTORY, Drvision; AND 
GOVERNMENT: | 


HE Principality of Wales was anciently much more 
extenſive than it is at preſent; comprehending all 
country the Severn, and conſequently includ- 
he counties of Hereford and Monmouth, now con- 


art of 43+ gp" It was then inhabited by 
2 tribes the Britons; the Silures, the 


| zue them, till the reign of Veſpaſian, when they 
( duced by Julius Frontinus, who thought it expe- 
t to place garrifons in their country to keep them 


dog the Saxons ſubdued all England, they could 
e themſelves maſters of but a ſmall part of Wales, 
ſordſhire and Monmouthſhire. Roderic, king of 
es, about the year 870, divided his dominions among 
Wc ſons: and the names of theſe diviſions were, 
nete, or South- Wales; Poveſia, or Powis-land; and 
dotia, or North-Wales. Another diviſion appears 
ards in the Records, viz. North-Wales, South- 
les, and Weſt- Wales; the laſt comprehending only 
ounties of Hereford and Monmouth, 
he Saxons apply the terms Wales and Welſh, to de- 
a" country or people to which they are ftrangers ; 
e they called the mountainous parts of Wales, and 
who fled thither for ſhelter, by thele names : for the 
„ in their own language, call their country Cyrary, 
their language Cymraeg. 
key were governed by their own princes and laws, 
never entirely ſubjected to the crown of England, 
e reign! of Edward I. when Llewelhn ap Griffith, 
te of Wales, loſt his life; and with it his eee 
old infirm Llewellin, in order to avoid the perſecu- 
of his undutiful fon» Griffyn, having put himſelf 
the fubjeftion and homage of III. No capi- 
lon, however, cauld ſatisfy the ambition of Edward I. 
refalved „ OI che cron of England; 
Lewellin, prince of Wales, diſdaining the ſubjec- 
to Which old Lleweliin had fubmitted, . — 
an irreſiſtable army, at a prodigious cxpence, with 
b be penetrated/as fan as Flint; and, taking poſſeſ- 
pfthe iſle of Angleſey, the Welſh fled. before him to 
nountains of Snomdon, and were! compelled to pay 
ue. The Welſh, however, | made ſeveral efforts 
r their young prince; but at laſt; in 148 , he was 
8 battle. His brother. David, the laſt indepen- 
prince of Wales, ſucceeded him, who, falling into 
ad's hands through treachery, was by him moſt bar- 
ly and ' unjuſ}l hanged ; and Edward, from that 
| 3 that Wales was annexed to his crown of 
kems probable that, about this time, Edward 
ied the inhuman'maffacre: of the: Welſh bards ; — 
ng chat his crueley was, not ſuficient to complete 
queſt, he: ſent his ta ly · in at Cacrnaryan, 
ihe was delivered of à prince; to-whonvthe:\Welhy 
it account, the more #cadily fubmitted. The prince 
| © unhappy Edward II. and frorm bim as we have 
obſerved, the eldeſb ſons of the kings of E 
her been — af Walks, and, as ſuch, enjoy 
n gendes from that cuuntr . gun M. 
2 that time, Wales was ſubject to the crown uf 
3 but it was not united and incorporated with it, 
Wenty-ſeventh of Henry VIII. when an act of 
p "Paſſed, to model the government; according 
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et, and the Ordovices. The Romans never could 


„ PRINCIPALITY or WALES. 


called LE Pals DES GALLES, and in Latin CAMBRIA, or CAMBRO: 
BRITANNIA, but by the Romans BRITANNIA SECUNDA. - _ © 


| and privileges. Among others was that of ſending mem- 
bers to parliament, viz. a knight for every ſhire, and a 
burgeſs for every ſhire-town, except Merioneth. By 
ſubſequent acts, the country was divided into four cir- 
cuits, and two juſtices were appointed for each. At 
preſent, however, there are only two circuits, and two 
Judges for each. The government of Wales, both eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil, is now exactly the ſame as that of 
England. | 


Lanevact, CHaRacTer, MANNERS; AND CUSTOMS: 


THE Welſh have a peculiar language of their own, 
which not only differs entirely from the Engliſh,,,but has 
no manner of affinity with any of the weſtern languages ; 
though, in many reſpects, it has a reſemblance of the 
Hebrew: This language is ſaid to be the ancient Celtic 
or Gomerian dialect. Endeavours have been =P uſed 
to extirpate it, but in vain; for, at preſent, excluſive of 
the bible, many books of practical religion; and upon 
other ſubjects, are printed in that tongue. | 

Moſt of the clergy are natives of the country, and are 
fo well acquainted with the Engliſh language, that they 
could exerciſe the functions of their office in any part of 
Britain. The public worſhip indeed is as often performed 


in Welſh as in Engliſh, if the towns are excepted, where 


the latter is the prevailing language, and is even under- 
ſtood by moſt of the meaner ſort. No country perhaps 
in Europe, Scotland excepted, ſends abroad ſo many 
ſcholars, in proportion to its extent; for hardly a town in 
Wales is without a free-ſthool. The ignorance which 
formerly pre vailed among the poorer ſort, is now, in a 
great degreg, removed, by the circulating ſchools, and 
other laudable endeavours of the ſociety for promoting 
chriſtian knowledge. Theſe circulating ſchools, as they 
are called, conſiſt of certain — appointed for 
that purpoſe, who travel from place to place, inſtructing 
both the aged and the young, in reading, praying, and 
the principles of the proteſtant religion. Theſe uſeful 
inſtitutions depend. on the liberality of well- diſpoſed peo- 
ple. The ſociety for promoting chriſtian knowledge, ex- 
pend conſiderable ſuns in printing pious and other 
books for the uſe of the Welſh- poop. 

The inhabitants of Wales are ſuppoſed to amount to 
about three hundred thouſand; and, though they are not 
in general wealthy, they enjoy all the neceſſaries, and 
many of the conveniences of lik. The Welſh are ſaid to 
be a brave hoſpitable people, and, if poſſible, more 
jealous of their liberties than the Enghſh ;. they are alfa 
more paſſionate and haſty, but their anger ſoon abates; 


and they are remarkable for their fincerity and fidelity. 


They delight in carrying back their pedigrees to the moſt 
remote antiquity, and with ſome „as they can = 
rally trace them much higher than the inhabitants of moſt 
other countries; but they have no criterion for the authen- 
ticity of their manufcripts, ſorne of which they pretend to 
be:coeval- with the incarnation. It muſt however be ad- 
mitted, that great part of their hiſto, eſpecially the ec- 
clefiaſtical, is more ancient and better atteſted; than that 


of the Anglo-Saxons. 


Sou, Propvcr, Bovnvanres, Exrenr. 

. THOUGH: this country is mauntainous, eſpecially 
in North-Wales,' it cannot be deemed harren; the bills; 
befides the metals and minerals they contain, furniſh- 


ſheep, and „and their vallies abounding in corn. 
Lhe ſeas and rivers yield a plentiful ſupply of fiſh; and, 


tc form; to all laws, cuſtoms, and 
n to thoſe af and to admit the 
'© 4 participation of All the Engliſh liberties 


for fuel, they have: wood, coal, and turf in greatabundance. 
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ing paſture ſor vaſt herds of ſimall black cattle, deer, 
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of St. David's, in the 
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Wales is bounded on all ſides by the ſea, and the Severn, 
except on the eaſt, where it joins Cheſhire, Shropſhire, 
Herefordſhire; and Monmouthſhire. It is about one 
hundred and thirteen miles in length, from the ſouthern- 
moſt of Glamorganſhire, to the north extremity of 
Flinthire and ninety miles in breadth from the river 
Wye, to St. David's in Pembrokeſhire. n 
We now to the to phy of this principa- 
lity; and firſt of Souch-Wales, beginning with 1 


R ADN ORS HIRF. 


THIS county is bounded by Montgomeryſhire on the 
north; Shropſnire and Herefordſhire on the eaſt; and 
the counties of Brecknock and Cardigan on the ſouth and 
weſt. It is about twenty-nine miles in length, eighteen 
in breadth, and ninety in circumference. - It contains ſix 
hundreds, four market-towns, and fifty-two pariſhes. 
The air is very ſharp and piercing, and the ſoil barren, 
without t cultivation; it being mountainous and 
rocky, eſpecially in the north and weſt- parts; but to- 
wards the ſouth and eaſt, the climate is more temperate, 
and the ſoil fruitful. The mountainous parts abound in 
woods, lakes, and rivulets, and feed large herds of cattle, 
flocks of ſheep, and goats. Radnorſhire is remarkable 
for its horſes and cheeſe. It is watered by the river 
Ython, and three ſmaller ſtreams which fall into it. Be- 
fides which it is divided by the Wye from Brecknock- 
ſhire, and by the Trent from Shropſhire. It lies partly 
in the dioceſe of Hereford, and partly in that of 
St. David, and ſends one member to parliament for it- 
ſelf, and another for the town of Radnor. | 

RAbrvox, or New-Rapnor, is a very ancient 
borough by preſcription, whence the county takes its 
name. The old town was laid in aſhes by Rhys ap Grif- 
fith in the reign of king John; New-Radnor ſtands at 
the bottom of a hill, and is pretty well built, though the 
houſes are principally thatched. It was formerly de- 
fended with walls and a caftle, and might have been 
much more conſiderable, had it not been burnt down by 
the rebel Owen Glendower, whouſ the title of prince 


of Wales, upon the depoſition of Richard II. Though 


this is the county town, the aſſizes are not held here, but 
it has a court of pleas for all actions, without limitation. 
Queen Elizabeth, by charter, granted conſiderable pri- 
to this town. Radnor gives. the title of earl to 
the family of Bouverie. [ay 3 
PagSTEIN, or PRESTAIGN, is ſeated in a rich and 
eaſant valley on the river Lug, and is a handſome, 
oe well-built _ It is alſo 12 inhabited, and 
well ted, aſſiaes being held Here. The co 
wen in this place ; and the market is very — 
iderable for proviſions: and grain, eſpecially barley, of 
which 8 of malt are made. This town is 
much inde 8 ing ſtate to Martin, biſhop 
reign of Henry VIII. 

Kn1GHTON is a pretty town, ſeated on the river Teme, 
over which it has a bridge. It has a good market, and 
trades extenſively in corn, cattle, hops, &c. The cele- 
brated dyke, thrown up by Offa, king of the Mercians, 
lies at no great diftance from this IA | 
There are in this county, ſeveral tumuli, or barrows, 
and heaps of ſtones, called in South · Wales, Karneu; 
in North-Wales, Karnedbeu. Rhagadar Wilderneſs; fo 
called from a ſmall inconſiderable town, is famous among 
the Welſh for the deſtruftion of Vortigern, whoſememory 
they deteſt for having invited the Saxons into Britain; 
therefore rhey ſay thas both he and his town were after- 
wardsconfumed by lightning. NET F191 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE 


THIS county is bounded by Radnorſhire on the north ; 
.Cardiganſhire and Caermarthenſhire on the weſt; Here- 
fordſhire and Monmouthſhire on the eaſt ; and Glamor- 

ire and Monmouthſhire on the ſouth. It is about 

Irty-five miles in length, thirty in breadth, and one 


5 and nine in circumference It contains fix hun- 


dreds, four market-towns, and about ſix thouſand houſes. 
Ir is ſurrounded with mountains, which render the air in 


'S 


The principal rivers are the Uſk, the Wye, an 
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the vallies mild, and foil fruitful, producing * 
corn. On the hills the land is very ſtony Wy E 
ſtreams deſcending from them contribute to eng | 
rales, which furniſh corn and graſs in great abu, 
The chief commodities here are corn, cattle, ry þ 
otter's fur, beſides manufactures of cloth and th, 
The mountains all over Wales are great nurſeries 6, 
tle; and here vaſt herds are bred, and ſent to Engl 
Ython: theſe and the leſſer ſtreams abound with ut 
falmon, Two miles eaſt of Brecknock is a lay 
called Brecknock Meer, and by the Welſh Lhyn d 
han: it is two miles in length, and nearly the fel 
breadth, and contains plenty of otters, tench, ws 
and eels. It is, indeed, fo full of fiſh, that it 1 
faid to conſiſt of two thirds of water, and one third 4 
This county alſo furniſhes venifon, goats, and fol 
ſends two members to parliament ; one for the ſhire x 
the other for the town of Brecknock. It is in the da 
of St. David. | «a ] 

BrEcKNock, Called 1 the Welſh Azzr-Hoyy; 
ſeated at the conflux of the rivers Hondy and U 
over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. It is nul 
in the centre of the county, is populous, well-bui, al 
has a woollen manufacture. Here are three chil 
one of which is collegiate ; and the ruins of a caſt if 
a priory are ſtill viſible, the former of which wx H 
in the time of William Rufus. It appears to have He. 
one of the Roman ſtations, numbers of coins and will 
antiquities having been found here; and near the m 
are to be ſeen the traces of a camp. Here ar 
markets for corn, cattle, and other proviſions. 1 
aſſizes are alſo held in this town, which is governed 
two bailiffs, fifteen aldermen, two chamberlains, 
conſtables, a town-clerk, and other inferior officers, 

Hay is a pretty handfome town on the river Wig 
It had anciently a caſtle, ſome remains of its wall le 
now exiſting. Many coins have been dug up U 
whence it 1s ſuppoſed to have been known to the] 
Bv1LT is alſo a pretty good town, ſeated ofl the bat 
of the ſame river, over which it has a wooden bn 
It has a manufacture of ſtockings, and a caſtef 
nearly entire. In 1690 a conſiderable part of thist 
was reduced to aſhes by an accidental fire. 

E yy dee Brecknock, ſtands a remark 
monument in ighway, called Maen y Morynn 
the — It 4 a rude — — fn 
high, having on one ſide the itures of a man 
woman. It is doubtleſs very ancient, but whether i 
Britiſh antiquity, or the performance of ſome unk 
Roman artiſt, cannot eaſily be determined. Other 
cient monuments appear in this county: one, nj 
cular, | in Lhan Hamwech pariſh, commonly call 
Hhrud, or St. Eltut's-Hermitage, conſiſting of 
hos ghee os three are pitched in the g 

the fourth on the top. They are inſcribed t 
crofſes, but antiquaries have not determined whit! 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


THIS is a maritime county, having Breckno 
to the north; the Severn ſea to the ſouth ; Mons 
ſhire to the eaſt 3 and Caermarthenſhire to the well: 
length is forty-eight miles, its breadth twenty-ſet 
its circumference one hundred and fixteen; c 
ten hundreds, the fame number of market - tom 
eighteen pariſnes. The air is near the May 
on the north fide, which are covered a great pan 

year with ſnow, but is mild and temperate near tft 
of the Severn ſea; and the ſoil ws better as the | 
— approaches nearer to a level, producing plnd | 

corn and ; whence this part of the 0 
ſtiled the garden of Wales. It had twenty-fiv* Þ 
and three monaſteries, which are now in a great 1 
demoliſhed: Its commodities are black cattk, 
fiſh, butter, lead, and coals. It is well are 
rivers; the chief of which are the Tavye, 1 


| embers to parliament, one for the county, 
dune bor the borough of Cardiff. Sn 
or CAERDIFF, the Britiſh name of which is 
ſtands on the Tavye, or Taff, in a rich 
It is a large, compact, well-built 
having a caſtle, a wall, and four gates, built by 
- Fitz-Hamon, a Norman, about the year 1 100. 
nge, though much decayed, is ſtill a ſtately ſpas 
5 ding, in which the aſſizes are now held. The 
Che a fine tower-ſteepie ; and the town-hall is a 
re ful ſtructure. Here is a handſome bridge over 
5 er, to which ſmall veſſels come to take in their 
en Cardiff has a good trade, eſpecially with Briſtol, 
ty verned by the conſtable of the caſtle, who is the 
7 b of Pembroke, or his deputy, two bailiffs, twelve 
men, &c. and is ſaid to be the moſt beautiful town 
AM Souch-Wales. Robert, eldeſt ſon of William the 
beton, died a priſoner in the caſtle of Cardiff, in 1134. 
"anDAFF, though a city, and an epiſcopal ſee, has 
market, nor fair, nor is of any manner of conſequence, 
ot on account of its cathedral, which is a ſuperb 
Aure; and though built upwards of fix hundred 
is ago by biſhop Urban, is {till in excellent condition. 
c is very mean, ſituated on the Taff; its Welſh 
Wc imports, a church upon the Taff. 
"= CownrIDGe, called Poxvsvazx, by the Welſh, from 
ee bridge over the river Ewenny, on which it is 
ted, It has a harbour for boats, and a good market 
W cattle, ſheep, and corn. 
if, choſen annually. Not far from hence is Bover- 
WS, ſuppoſed to be the Bovium of Antoninus. 
Nrar is a maritime town, ſituated on a river of the 
e name, over which it has a bridge. Its principal 
de conſiſts in the exportation of coals, which are plen- 
ly ſupplied by the neighbouring hills. 

SwanSEA, called by the Welſh ABER-TAvvr, from 
Wſicuation at the mouth of that river, is a large hand- 
e town, has an excellent harbour, and trades very 
iderably in coals and culm, of which there are inex- 

ible pits in the neighbourhood. It 1s governed'by 
ortreve, and its markets are plentifully ſupplied. This 
m has alſo ſome copper-works, and near it are ſome 
mineral 2 
Prnarse, or PENRYSE, is a ſmall 
ad- point, and has a fine harbour. 8 
Loonon ſtands upon a river of the ſame name, and 
| once a caſtle. It is the Laucerum of Antoninus, and 
poverned by a portreve. 15 
On the eaſt · ſide of this county, about four miles from 
ymny, is Caerphili-caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been a 
man garriſon ; allowed to be the nobleſt ruin of an- 
nt architecture now remaining in Britain. Four miles 
of Llandaff, and near the river Taff, is a warm ſpring, 
led Taffs-Well. Several ancient ſtone monuments 


ARD f 
-Dyetb, 14 
-oful ſoil. 


place near Wormſ- 


ers to have been erected in honour of ſome ſaint. | 


CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 


the eaſt by Brecknockſhire and n 3 ON 
 velt by Pembrokeſhire ; and on the ſouth by St. 
ge s-channel. It is about thirty-five miles in length, 
ty in breadth, and one hundred and two in circum- 
ace. It is in the dioceſe of St. David, and compre- 
ds fix hundreds, eight market-towns, and eighty- 


© lalmon, wood, lime-ſtone, 


Wer for the borough of Caermarthen. 


t liver Tony, 


No. XIV. 


a in abundance. The moſt conſiderable rivers are the 
he Cory, and the Tave. This county ſends 


to parliament ; one for the county, and 
| | fineſt harbours in Europe, and the beſt in the three kjng- 
SERMARTHEN, in Welſh CAERVYRDHEN, and the 
audunum of the ancients, is the ſhire-town, lying on 
which is navigable up to it. Over the 


. 


The chief magiſtrate is a 


een, many of which appear to be grave- ſtones, and 


1 | | 
THIS county, and thoſe of Pembroke and Cardigan, | 
re uſually called by the Engliſh, Weſt-Wales. Caer- 
arthenſhire is bounded on the north by Cardiganſnire; 


« 


en pariſhes, The air is wholeſome, and ſomewhat | 
ler than in the neighbouring counties; and as the ſoil is 
xy and mountainous, it is proportionally more 
both in corn and paſture. -Its commodities are corn, 
it-coal, and fine- 


general better the more remote from the ſea. 
ing many mountains, the ſoil is generally fertile, eſpe- 
| cially. on. the ſea-coaſts. Even its mountains yield paſture 
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Towy is a fine ſtone bridge, and along its banks a com- 
modious quay, to which ſhips of burthen have acceſs, 
and its trade is very confiderable. It is a place of great 
antiquity, populous, and flouriſhing, and its inhabitants are 
polite and gay. Caermarthen is the winter reſidence of 
the neighbouring gentry ; and balls; plays; concerts, 
and aſſemblies are provided for their amuſement. An- 
ciently it had walls and a ſtrong caſtle, and was the ſeat 
of the Welſh parliaments. The Engliſh princes of 
Wales formerly made it the Chancery and Exchequer of 
South-Wales, till the whole was united to England, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. It is at preſent a town and 
county incorporate ; and the aſſizes and other courts are 
held here. This town alſo gives title of marquis to the 
duke of Leeds. 

K 1DWELLY. is ſituated on a bay on the ſouth-ſide of the 
county. It had formerly a manufacture of cloth, and was 
alſo fortified with a wall and caſtle, which are now in 
ruins. It has a harbour, which is not very acceſſible on 
account of its ſands, whence its chief dependence is now 
upon the fiſhery. | 

LLaniMpovery ſtands upon the river Towy. It is 
a ſmall place, though a town corporate, governed by a 
bailiff, and twelve chief burgeſſes. Here was anciently 


a Caſtle, now in ruins, and near it many monuments of 


Roman antiquity have been found. 

| LLanDILOVAwR is ſeated on the Towy, over which 
there 1s a -handſome ſtone bridge. It has a market for 
corn, cattle, and other proviſions, and is a pretty good 
town. | ef 1 | 

LAN HARN, a ſmalliſh town, ſtands at the mouth of 
the Towy, and has a few ſhips,. with a little trade by ſea. 
Here are the ruins of a caſtle. 

LaNELLYy is ſeated on the ſea-coaſt, and deals pretty 
largely in the coal trade. « 
At Brony Scawen, in this county, upwards of two 
hundred filver coins were diſcovered in 1692, by two 
ſhepherd-boys. Some of them were the moſt. ancient 
ever found in this country. They were incloſed in two 
leaden boxes, near the ſurface of the ground, at the entry 
of a ſpacious camp, called Y Gaer. At Kilmaen Lhwyd, 
a quantity of ſilver Roman coins were found in an earthen 
veſſel. The county abounds with ancient forts, camps, 
and barrows. pans: ] : 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 

THIS is the moſt of a maritime county of any one in 
Wales. It is bounded on the eaſt by the counties of 
Cardigan and Caermarthen, and on the north, weſt, and 
ſouth, by the Iriſh ſea. It is twenty-ſix miles in length, 
twenty in breadth, and ninety-three in circuit; contain- 
ing ſeven hundreds, one city, nine market-towns; and 
one hundred and forty-five pariſhes. The air, conſider- 
ing the ſituation of this county, is good, but it is in 
Not hav- 


ſufficient to feed great quantities of ſheep and goats. 
Its principal commodities are cattle, ſheep, fiſh, fowl, 
corn, pit-coal,, and marle. This county is well 
watered by the rivers Dougledye, Clethy, Cledhew, 
and Teivi. It is in the dioceſe of St. David, and 
ſends three mernbers to parliament; one for the county, one 
for Pembroke, and one for the town of Haverfordweſt. 
PEMBROKE is ſeated on the eaſtern creek. of Milford 
Haven, over which it has two handſome bridges. It had 
anciently a caſtle on a rock, in which Henry VII. was 
born, which was ſurrounded with walls, but is now in 
ruins. Here are two churches, and a cuſtom-houle ; the 
town is handſome, the inhabitants wealthy, and the trade 
ſo conſiderable, that near two hundred veſſels are em- 
ployed on its own account. The town is a ration, 


and gives the title of earl to the family of Herbert. The 


ſea, at every tide, flows up to the walls of the town. 
M1iroxp-Haven is one of the largeſt, ſafeſt, and 


doms. It lies on the north-ſide near the mouth c 
Briſtol- channel, and is very d and capacious, in 
which a thouſand. fail may ride ſecurely. It is to be 
| Ss | . lamented 


lamented that the fortifications and other improvements 
of this harbour, ſo often talked of, ſhould be ſo long 
HaverxFoRDWEST is a handſome, populous, flouriſh- 
ing town, ſeated on the river Dougledye, with a com- 
modious quay for ſhips of burden. It is a town of 
great trade, and was formerly fortified with a caſtle and 
a rampire, and had alſo a priory, ſome remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. | Here are three pariſh-churches, be- 
fides another in the fuburb of Pengraſt; alſo a cuſtom- 
houſe, à free grammar-ſchool, a charity-ſchool, an 
alms-houſe, and a handſome ſtone bridge over the Dou- 
gledye. The church of St. Mary is beautiful, the 
market is plentiful, and the town is governed by a 
mayor and aldermen, who compoſe a common-councl, 
&c. The county-paol is ſituated in this place; and here 
che affizes are held. | 
ST. David's, in Latin Menevia, ſtands on the moſt 
weſtern promontary of Wales, which extends with a pro- 
digious front into the Iriſh ſea, called by Ptolemy O#0- 
pitarum ; by the Welſh, Pibidrog, and. Cantrev Dewi; 
and by the Engliſh, Sr. Dawd's-Head. The town and 
promontary had their names from Dewi, or David, who 
was archbiſhop of Caerleon, and afterwards of this 
place, in the days of king Arthur. The cuſtom among. 
the Welſh, of wearing a leek in their hats on the 1ſt 
March, originated with this fame David; for, previous 
to an engagement with the Saxons, in which he appears 
to have ated as general, he commanded each of his ſol- 
diers to ſtick a leek in his cap, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the ener yy. St. David's was ancicatly walled, had a 
caſtle, and appears to have been a conſiderable city; but 
atterwards ſuffered ſo much by the ravages of Saxons, 
Danes, and pirates, that it is now almaſt deſerted, and 
can be conſidered only as a village. Ireland, though at 
the: diftance of 'forty:imiles, may be diſtinctly ſeen from 
chis promontary on a fine, day. | 3109 - 29V ul bmi 
-  TxxBy/ or TEN is a neat town, has a good quay 
and road for ſhippiag, a great herring fiſnery, and exports 
large quantities of coals. In Camden's time: this town 
was environed with a ſtrong wall, and had a caſtle, now 
in runs. . (111616. Aa ! 
NzwrorT is a mean little town, with a good harbour, 
and has ſome trade to Ireland, though it is chiefly ſup- 
ported by paſſengers to and from that kingdom. 
Wulsro is a very mean place, though governed by 
a mayor and bailiff. 
- Frsc4RD, or FiscARD; is ſituated at the mouth of 
the river Giwain, has a good harbour, and iſome trade in 
herrings. It is alſo. governed by a mayor, bailiffs, &c. 
. JKiLLGarRING, or K1BGARR Ax, is ſeated on a rock, 
near the river Peivi, and is remarkable for a cataract, 
called the Salmon's- cap 
Sr. Doguazl is ſituated on the fame: river, and is 


| 


#3 
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| partly in this county, and partly in Montgomeryſy 


two members to parliament ; one for the ſhire, uM 
other for the town of Cardigan. - _* 

Carpican, called by the Welſh Anzz-Tz,y, cM 
its ſituation. at the mouth of the Teivi, is a % 
town, and pretty large; containing a church, the ch 
gaol, a town-hall, and a ſtone bridge over the 
Here are alſo the ruins of a caſtle, built by Gib & 
Clare, about the year 1160, on a ſteep bank of the 7, 
The town is a corporation, conſiſting of a mayo, 
teen aldermen, thirteen commion-council-men, & | 
has a good harbour, and a briſk trade, eſpecial | 
Ireland, to which kingdom it exports great qu l 
of lead. This town gives title of earl to the duke 
Montague. 

ABERISTWITH is a market- town, trading extenſy 
in lead and fiſh. It was anciently fortified with 20. 
and walls, built by Gilbert de Clare. 
.” LLANBADARN-VAWR, which was once the ſee of 
biſhop, is a ſmall town, with a good market, but 25 
indifferent harbour.  / 
TxEOAROx is only remarkable for having a handy 
church. 1 50 | 
. LitanBapDor ST. PETER is a ſmall town on a 
near the river Teivi. It is governed by a portreye; a 
during the ſummer, has a good market for cows, cin 
and ſnheeßp. 2 

Plym-Lhymmon, the higheſt mountain in Wag 
the ſource of the Severn, and many other river, 


* 


In 1690, a lead- mine was diſcovered in this count, 
ore of which was ſo near the ſurface, that, in ſome pi 
the graſs did but juſt cover it. Many pieces of gl 
coin have been found in this county. They have imp 
ſions different from thoſe of Roman and all other ca 
and are ſuppoſed-to have been ſtamped by the Brit 
before the Roman conqueſt. | 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


I THIS county is bounded on the north by Merion 
ſhire and Denbighſhire ; on the eaſt by Shropſhire;t 
the ſouth by the counties of Radnor and Cardigan; x 
on the weſt by another part of Merionethſhire, It 
about thirty miles in length, twenty-five in breadth, a 
ninety-four in circuit; containing ſeven hundreds 
market - towns, and forty-ſeven pariſhes. The a 
ap on the mountains, much milder in the vallies, 1 
wholeſome in both. The foil of the latter is gene 
very good, producing corn and paſture - in abundant 
but on the mountains it is poor and harren. The al 
and horſes are larger here than they are in moſt « 
other Welſh counties. It is watered by the Seven, 8 
Fanar, and the Turgh. The dioceſe of St. Al 
and thoſe of Bangor and Hereford, have each a poi 


governed: by a portreve. It had anciently a monaſtery. 
Manylrude ſtone monuments ate found in this county, 
generally ſuppoſed to be ſepulchral monuments, or 
Druid temples. Here are alſo many ancient tumuli, or 
artificial mounts for urn-· buri lll. 


C ARD¹IGANSHIR E. 

„enn ee hon 812771 203 YO. I 
: -.CARDIGANSHIREvis bounded: on the north by 
Merionethſhire and Montgomeryſhare ; on the eaſt by the 
counties of Radnor and Hrecknock; on the weſt by the 
— N on the ſouth by Caermarthenſhire. It is 
miles in length, eigliteen in breadth, and ninety in 
circum tence ; conſiſting of five hundreds, five . 
owns; and ſixty four pariſnes. The air, as in other 
parts of Wales, varies wittv the ſoil, but is, in general, | 
hole ſome. The hills produce paſture for numerous 
flocks of ſheep and In the vallies the ſoil is rich, 
vielcing ahundance of corn, and paſture for black cattle. 
Coal and other fuel is extremely ſcarce in this county, but 
fiſh and fowl are plenty. Hexe are alſo ſeveral rich lead 
mines. A continued ridge of mountains extend along 
che northern and eaſtern parts, but the other diſtricts are 
more; level. The principal riveis are the Teivi, the 
Rydal, and the Iſtwith; and here are alſo ſeveral lakes. 
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was demoliſhed in the civil wars. This town was 


This county lies in we dioceſe of St. David, 5 


> \ _ 


of this county, which ſends two members to parliami 
one for the county, and the other for the town of Ma 
gomery. | 
MomnTGoMERY is a! ancient town, agreeably | 
healthfully ſeated on a rocky eminence, in the neighbWl 
hood of rich meadows. It is called by the Vs 
Tre Valdtoin, that is, Baldwin's-T own, having dn 
built by Baldwin, lieutenant of the marches of Ws 
in the reign of William the Conqueror; but 1-3 
its preſent Engliſh name from Roger de Mon 
mery, earl of Shrewſbury, who built the i 
free borough by Henry III. and its corporation non 
ſiſts of — + Aro — and prey It g 
the title of earl to the noble family of Herbert. 
 MACHYNLETH is ſituated on the river Do),“ 
Which is a ſtone bridge. It has alſo a 
boats. FN 
Liawipios is only famous for its lead and Of 
Lianvillng is a thriving town, and has 4 Ih 
tiful market for wool, corn, cattle, and other cc 
dities. It is a handſome place for this part of the d 
try, and is alſo a corporation, governed by two p 
WxũIGHroOl is ſituated on a lake, in a frui | 
It is a handſome town, and a corporation, gove 
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| rofitable; manufacture of flan- | 
105 25 gr from the colour of the 
of which it is built, Re TIN 5 8 belongs to 


ul of Po wis. 
AMER ONATHSHIRE. | 


unded Yy Carr 
12 55 e ae ontgo- 


daſhire 
re on th ; Ca ire 
IE ve ſea on te welt, It i 18 thirty 
miles in len twenty- -fiye ch, and one 
7 in crc ene, conitng of ſx 
„ three market-towrns, and thirty-ſeyen pariſhes, 


is more encumbered with mountains than 
= in Wales; che air is therefore extremely ſharp 
ud the foil rocky and barren. The country 
4 ſo mountainous, that the e find it 
uy to apply chemſelves Pg x to &ra2ing, 
4M A rs. of deer, | goats, on the 
| ery. lie corn 1s produced here, and moſt 
e black cattle fed in this county are ſold to the 
lt is well watered with rivers, among which 
Dee, the Diffy, the. Druryd,. the Farles, and the 

Merionethſhure i is in the ioceſe of Bangor, 

"only one member to parliament, as Knight of the 


Aon, or HARLEGTH, thoug h the county-town, 
1 22 8 . Meet 5 hagbour, and was 
ery. fortified with a ſtrong caſtle, which was gar- 
MR © Sil war for Charles 1 but taken; as it 
ign of Edward IV. There is till a | 
pro 3 at this place, and 1 * — 1 of 
and a ties found here, it is ſup to have 
1 ee The governor of 7 
town. , 


mm Fay 


ens 6 Af 
"5 1 cht. N 
of cottons; but is now of little conſe- 
* coins have. been diſcovered in the | 
A. Kinds the lake called Pimble-Meer, and, 
2 . mountains, has a . and is 
3 8 . 
R 


1692, a golden to 
CE n in length, was dug up 


, 


| 


together, au 
n, near the caſtle of 3 In che north- 
way | 


ſie of the councy, the remains of 2 1 


ea ERNARVONSHIRE. 


FORE the divifion., of Wales into counties, 
called. Snowdon- Foreſt, in Latin Spaudonia. It is 
en che ſouth by Merionethſhire ; on the north 
be ſea; and on the eaſt it 47 
8 by the river Conway. js fort 
ength, twenty in breadth, and Ul, ng in 

It ; pres contains ſeven hundreds, lax market-towns, | 


this 


dy eight pariſhes. Lhe air 4 very piercing, owing 
great Saree to the lakes,..and the ſnow, which lies 


ſome of the mountains, 
termed ahe Britiſh Alps. 
7 8 — roperly apphed ; for, be- 


ht and craggy 
err being covered 41 5 ſeven or ag 


Near, they produce ſeveral of the f 
be of the oak animals. In he weber 0 al par. 
und on the ſide next Ireland, ok ſoil is pretty 


nds of half the IPD 


. 


| the Dee; and 


tn 157 


The cathedral; which ſome 1 imagine to be the moſt an- 
cient in Britain; was large, well built, and conſecrated 
about the year 516; and, being miſerably defaced by 


| Owen Glendower, was afterwards; in ſome meaſure, 


repaired an vtified by Henry Dean, the biſhop, in in 
the W Bra of Henry VII, but it has now a very mean ap- 
he town itſelf is but a wretched place, the 


biſtop' S 135 and the fiee- ſchool, being the only 
butler of any conſequence. 

Carrnarvon is commodiouſly ſituated.” n the ſea- 
ſhore, whence it has a proſpect into the iſle of Angleſra. 
Ic 4 is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea and two rivers, wy 
gives name to the neighbouring bay. The caſtle, 
of which is yet ſtanding, was built by Edward I. an ” | 
that part of i it, called the eagle-tower, Edward of Caer- 
narvon, the firſt prince of Wales of Engliſh blood, 
(afterwards band IT.) was born, onthe 25th of April, 
1284. . Caernarvan is a ſmall neat town, and is go- 
yerned| by the conſtable of the caſtle, who is alſo mayor 
by patent, aſſiſted by an alderman and two bailiffs. Here 
is a market, well ſupplied; and. a ferry from hence to 
7 leſea. This town gives the title of earl and marquis 

e duke of Chandos. 

why 9 or ABERCONWAY, is a decayed town, but 
pleaſantly ſituated at the mouth of a river of the ſame 
name, which has a good harbour belonging to it. Here 
was formerly a yery beautiful caſtle, which, in the reign 
of Charles . was fortified by the lord-keeper Williams, 
a native of this town; but was notwithſtandin taken 
twice. The river here, being of a very conſiderable 
breadth, and navigable by ſhips. of almoſt any burden, 
Aberconway might enjoy a very good trade; but, for 
want of proper encouragement, 1s at preſent on the 
decline. The following ſingular inſcription appears on 
a tomb in this town: © Here lieth the body of Nicholas 
© Hookes, gent. of Conway, who was the one and fortieth 
S * child f i father, William Hookes, eſquire, by Alice 

3 and the father of ſeven and twenty children. 
ed the 20th of March, 1637.” In the neigh- | 
. of Aberconwa ay are thoſe lofty mountains, ſo 
gnificantly called Snowdon- Hills, the ſnow appearing 


on A* almoſt three quarters of the year. 


— 


| has ey e ad is a 1 20nuPs but it 
a pretty aven, and ſome trade by 

Matthew of W aſſerts, that the body of 
Conſtantius, the father of Conſtantine the Great, was 
found at Caernarvon, in 128, and interred in the pariſh 
ren Mere, by order of Edward * 


[ 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 


THIS county is baunded on the eaſt by Shipthire 
and Cheſhire; on the weſt by Merioneth and Cacrmar- 
thenſhires; on the north by Flineſhire and the Iriſh ſea ; 
and on the fouth by Merioneth and Montgomeryſhires. 
It is forty miles in length, twenty-one in breadth, and 
one hundred and eighteen in circumference; having 
twelve hundreds, four market-rowns, and fifty-ſeven 
pariſhes: . J. he air is wholeſome, but cold and ſharp. 
The ſoil. is various, the weſt part N heathy, barren, 
and but thinly inhabited, except e ſea; nor is the 
eaſtern part much better, except about the river Dee: 
but the middle of the county, called the Vale of Cluyd, is 
fertile, pleaſant, and well inhabited., The principal rivers 
of the county aus d, the Elwy, the Conway, and 
and commodities are black-cattle, 
ſheep, goats, way and lead ore. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament; ve for de ung, and the other for 
. town of Denbigh. 

Dx, is ſeated on the ſide of a ſteep pies hill, 


5 and Produces grain; and, on guntains, on a hranch of che river Cluyd. — e9s Gor vicely a place 
ts ate fed. Plenty are fup-|| of great ftrength, being-factified with a ſtrong wall, and 

es, and rivers. Sage le and a caſtle deemed impregnable. It is now a 
1 wks. the 22 2 . 79 in 175 * eee and 2 A conſiderable trade in gloves 
over the county er, as well as in many other. articles, t 
ee of AI ſends two 8 9 2 alſo 4 ned FA good market for corn, Se and other 12 
. 2 or che "0; Le 81 * fions. It 4 by: * aldermen, two Tbailfs, a 
It 8 AN recorder, a town It alſo gives title of carl 
2 ſee. It to the noble family of F — Good wholeforng wager 
due ae e eee aun. - EEE 
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well fi 


 theinkabirams ace liberally fopplied With 


- for the 


to which che Roman 


- bur afterwards reſtored to liſe by St. Banno 
s a very neat town, 


r58 H ris TON T 
RvoTrrx ſtands in a vale; on the banks of the river 


Cluyd, and was cy remarkable for a ſtrong caſtle, 
rey, to whom Edward I. gave almoſt 


built by N 
the whole of the Vale of Cluyd, for his ſervices againſt 


the Welſh. This caſtle, however, is now in ruins; but 
the town, which is a corporation, is well inhabited, and 
nted, and has a large hofpiral,” _-_ free 
ſchool.” It has alſo a very good market. 

Wraznax is a. large handſome town, ſtanding on a 


 fmalll river that falls into the Dee. It is well-built and 


populous, and has a arge manufacture of flannel, of 
which great quantities are bought up here for the London 
market. It has a large beautiful church, two ogg * 
houſes, and'a market, abounding in corn and cattle 

the church and church-yard, there are many ancient mo- 
numents, but the inſcriptions* on them are principally i in 
the Welſh language. 

Ar Lhanſannam, on the river Aled, is a cave on che 
ſide of a ſtony hill, in which are twenty-four ſeats, known 
by the name of Arthur's round table. Holt, 'upon the 
river Dee, is ſuppoſed to be the Leonis Caſtrum. Divers 
ancient monuments, forts, and entrenchments, are ſeen 
in this county, fome of which are ſuppoſed to be Roman. 


FLINTSHIRE., 4 
THIS is the fmalleſt county in Walks, being about 


twenty five miles in length, nine in breadth, and forty in | 


circumference. It is bounded on the eaſt by Chefhire; 
on the ſouth-eaſt by Shropſhire; on the ſouth 2 welt by 


| Denbighſhire ; and on the north by the Iriſh ſea, and the 


mouth of the river Dee. It is divided into five hundreds, 
four market-rowns, and twenty-eight pariſhes. - The air 
is healthful, but pretty ſharp. The vallies are numerous 
and rolerably fertile, producing plenty of wheat, barley, 
oy 9 This county 1 not deſtitute of cattle, 
ough they are ſmall, and furniſhes plenty of butter, 
chk; and honey Wood for fuel is very ſcarce, but 
it-coal: Here 
are alſo fiſh and fowl, lead-ore, and mill-ftones. The 
principal rivers are the Wheeler, the Seveon, and the 
Alen. Flintſhire ſends two members to parliament 
„ and the other for the town of Flint. 
Flix r, though the c town in which the aſſizes 
are held, is buta ſmall place. It is, however, commo- 
diouſly firvated on the river Dee; and is a corporation, 
of a mayor, bailiffs, and es. Here 
was formerly a caſtle, begun by Henry. II. and finiſhed 


"by? Edward I. which is now in ruins. "ny god 


is ſituated in this town. 
Sr. As Ap is a 
flux of the rivers Cluyd and Elwy. 


reaſon the archdeaconry is always annexed.” K 


entigern, , 
- biſhop of Glaſgow, is ſaid to have erected this ſee; about 


the year 560, and e uy favourite St. pls the 


fiſt biſhop. _ 
Hot vw L is a ſmall celebrated or its ring 
e who © frequently” come 


here on pilgrimages, aſcribe wonderful virtues. © Theſe 
virtues are attributed to ſore miraculous power, under the 
influence of St. Winifrid, a devout virgin, who, 


it.is ſaid, was raviſhed and beheaded — Grant 
ol 


by its well, which * 
is a verx cold ſpring, and mu reſorted/to by de fck for | 
$.. -— roar ps health. 

Can ws, but a ſrnall place, 4 3 
3 and other 2 a 
for having been the laſt 
and bards of North- Wales, — he ras ihe, 


. as his | 
PO Oey Ws 7 


Tax ISLAND an counTY or ANcLESEA. 


 ANGLESEA is an iſland in the Triſh ſea, and a 
in Wales, from Caernarvonſhire by a 
„ wa Win Ts; coker aber, of or 

Menai. The Romans called * and Infula' 
Hee 


/ 


one 


| —_ to be ſepulchral monuments, either of the 


poor aka city hin at the con- 
It 5 remains a 
biſhop's ſee, though with a very ſmall revenue; for which 


{ 


| of Dublin, is the ſhorteſt 


for the muſicians | 5 


IHE SCILLY-ISLES, "anciently the Sl 
4 | are a cluſter of iſlands and rocks, to the num 


or E U R Of k. 
| Opaca;” or the Shady INand, being then Overiny 
; wood. TheBritons ſtiled it Mon, the old Sands 


and the Englifh Anglefea. It is about twenty- io 
in length, — in breadth, and ſixty-ſeven 
cumference; containing ſix hundreds, two marks 
and ſeventy- four pariſhes, The air is wholeſong 
in the autumn, when it is fre quently 
the ſoil is rocky and inoliieirions;) 'Tt 7 oo. 
good wheat and other grain,” and the iſland bool 
cattle, fiſh, * fowl, grindſtones, and mill. ſtone 
rincipal rivers are the Brant, the Keve 
Alow. ' Anglefea ſends two rhettibers to Me 
for the county, and the other for Beaumaris, 'Thif 
was anciently covered with trees, f. forming a re 
the Druids. 
* BEAUMARIS is on the eaſt. Ile of the iſland! al 
called from its ſituation in a moorith place. e 
by Edward I. who alſo fortified it with a ſtrong all 
which only the ruins are now remaini Th 
has two very good ſtreets, 4 plentiful warte 
handſome KK. in which are ſome elegant m 
of the knights templars, _ the family of the Bill 
Here the county gaol is kept, and' the general all 
ter ſeſſions; and ire paſſengers from Cheſter ti 
ufually land, and proceed to 8 Hohl This uf 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, two bail 
twenty-one coramon-council men. 4 
HoLynza is a village confifting of {tragglingil 
houſes, ſome of which, howeyer, have 
dations -# It is the ſtation of the 
boats to Ireland, and, cf directiy oppoſite wo f | 


N. aſſage from EI 121008 
Wales. l 


" NewBuRG, or Needed RN is a ſmall top 
ſourk-fide of the iſland,” and is governed by 31 
two bailiffs, and a recofder. It ges the ene 
to the earl of Cholmondeley. 

ABERFRAW, where the pririces. .of North 
ciently kept their court, is now a Very ſmall "© 

There are two camps ih this ifland, one df 
ſuppoſed to be Roman, and the other Britiſh 
rude monuments are alſo to. be found here, "al 


whoſe chief feat was this iſland, or of prince 
exalted characters, who, from the rope 
the place, might wiſh to be interred here. a 
dal of Julius nts was found at T 

ted to the Moſtyn Between 
1 Arn 6 Eng called Tre 7 
the Druid's-town ; and another called Tre 
the Bard's- town. 

A valuable copper- mine has lately been d 
this county on the eſtate of Mr. Hughes, the. 
| which are ſaid to have amounted, in one year, 
of forty thouſand pounds. - Near it is a lake, Wl 
of which fles the extraordinary quality ofa q 
metals of any kind into copper. er. A. wong | 
ported, having loſt a pick-axe, award foul i 
lake; 3 when, to his great aſtoniſhment, he perce 
the iron was tranſmuted into copper, and 0 f 
were thus accidentally diſcovered: The — 
cerned in theſe works, have 4 copper. coinage 
| own, value one penny, which is a kind of 
* for that ſum, and conſequently is "I 

in fone number of theſe Penny-pieces were bo "= 

ndon, in the year 170. | 


os" 
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ade of 

ſhips may ride very ſafely; but 

85 . on ER, being hid under 
1 proved fatal to many ſhips of our own 
I was here that admiral Shovel was caſt away, 
October, 1707, 
* peo e on man of whom were 


en allied to the firſt families of pain and England. 


ua They have ſeveral good 


J.E R 8 E T. 

. anciendy CESAREA, is an iſland in the 
4 ae ee of the coaſt 
30 in France, and eighty- four ſouth of Portſ- 
Thee north-ſide is inacceſſible through lofty 
„ Pouch is almoſt level wich che water. The 
EY 7 the middle, is well planted, and 
und ed ay 


ft ply of 5 
cullSvared, and contain plenty of ſh | 
n too much | 4 1 9 3 54 


| ſtockings and the improvement of commerce. 
produces remarkably fine honey and is well 
with a variety of fiſh wild-fowl. Jerſey does 
od twelve miles in length, and is about thirty in 
nce. The air is ſo ſalubrious, that, in Cam- 
it was ſaid there e | 
ins twelve pariſhes ; princi n 
Lo. which — wir about four Lins yew! 3g 
Jod harbour and caſtle, and makes a handſome 
ice, The number of inhabitants upon the iſland 
t twenty thouſand, and their language is French, 
equent intermixture of Engliſh words, 
anufatture is knit ſtoc and caps; but they 


4. i. 


the culture cyder, the manu- | 


engaged in the Ne fiſhery, and 


7 


159 
diſpoſe of their cargoes in the Mediterranean. The 


| governors are appointed by the king of England; but the 


civil adminiſtration conſiſts of a bailiff and twelve jurats, 
This is a remnant of the ancient Norman patrimony. - 


G UR RN S E T. 


THE length of Guernſey is thirteen miles and a half, 
and the greateſt breadth twelve and a half. It conſiſts of 
ten pariſhes, and is a much finer iſland than that of Jerſey, 
but is leſs valuable from its want of proper cultivation, 
and being leſs populous. Like Jerſey, it abounds in cyder, 
and the inhabitants, like thoſe of that iſland, ſpeak a 
kind of provincial French. Here too, as well zs in 

erſey, the inconveniency is the want of fuel. 
t. Peter le Port is the only harbour in Guernſey, and is 
by two forts; one called the Old-Caſtle, and 

other Caſtle-Cornet. This iſland too was an ap- 
pendage to the duchy of Normandy. 


$2 DSN LE. 


ALDERNE is about eight miles in circumference, 
and is ſeparated from Normandy only by a narrow ſtrait, 
called the Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage 
in ſtormy weather, when the two currents meet. It is 
ſafe in other reſpects, and has ſufficient depth of water 
for the largeſt ſhips. - The air is wholeſome, and the ſoil 


remarkable for an excellent breed of cows. 


n . 


THIS is a ſmall iſland depending upon Guernſey. 
The inhabitants, which are about three hundred in num- 
ber, enjoy all the conveniencies of life, and are remarka- 
ble for longevity. | | 


vario, ExTENT, CLIMATE, SOIL. 


$ iſland has ſeveral 2 _ are 

ancient among | are: 77! ia,. d ,t, 
2 2 which are all derived, aecord- 
Camden, from Erin, the name by which it is 
I t of 8 — Scotia, or 
„ Was a name by which country was 
vel known, It is ſituated between the fifth and 
dees of weſt longitude, and between che fiſty- 
| fifty-fixch-of north lacicude. The longeſt day 
puthern parts is ſixteen hours and a half, and in 
F 
Lon „ divi it part o | 
land; the Deucaledonian-ſca on the and 
ft ; che Atlantic ocean on the welt ; and the 
of St. George's-Channel on the ſouth. II 1s 


8 


of Galway, in Scotland: one hundred and fifty 
Gate: and venty from Holyhead; ſeventy 
ide; two: hundred from. Briftal. The 
luperficial contents of this kingdom is two hun- 
| eighty-fiyo miles from Fairkced north, to Miſ- 
auth; and, from the eaſt part of Down to the 
Mayo, its -breadth,- one hundred and 
ls. Tbe aumber of inhabitants is computed at 
ons hive hundred thouſand.) - 
climate of Ireland differs but little from that of 
excepting that it is more moiſt, the ſeaſons'in 


where the 


-three-miles-diſtant from Port-Patrick in the | 


in the King's-County, and falls into St. 


* 


* 


1 


ſheep and black cattle are bred. The prodigious ſupplies 
of ſalt beef, butter, &c. ſhipped at Cork, and conveyed 
to every quarter/of the world, afford the ſtrongeſt proofs 
of the natural fertility of the Iriſh ſoil. The meadows 
yield che fineſt graſs for hay, and few countries produce 
finer grain than that which grows in the well cultivated 
| Many bogs have been drained, but great num- 
hers ſtill remain. They are of various forts : ſome are 
covered with graſs, others with reeds and ruſhes, and 
ſome with little ſhrubs, interſperſed with water. Some 
alſo afford plenty of good turf; and in others, called red 
bogs, large fir and 6ther trees are often found. Grazing, 
eſpecially of black cattle, is the chief employment of the 
peaſants all over Ireland, except in the province of Ulſter, 
linen manufacture is the principal object. 
e | * | 


_ Rrvzns, Lakxs, Bars, Harzours, MounTans. | 


THE- principal rivers of Ireland are the Shannon, 
Barrow, Near, ' Suir, Bann, Lee, Liffy, and Boyne. 
The Shannon is larger than any river in England, but is 
not navigable above fifty miles, on account. of a ridge of 
rocks running quite- acroſs it, near Killaloe. It ues 
from Allen, in the county of Leitrim, ſerves as a 
boundary between Connaught and the three other pro- 
vinces, and, after a courſe of two hundred miles, forming in 
its progreſa many beautiful lakes, it falls into the Atlantic 
ocean, between: Kerry-point and Loophead, where it 


is nine miles broad. This river gives the title of earl to a 


branch of the family of Boyle. Lee riſes in the Far of 


Cork, and falls into the ſea below the city of the | 
after an caſtetly courſe for about twenty-ſix miles 


name, Al 

The Liffy has its fource in the county of Wicklow, 
into the Iriſh ſea below Dublin. The Boyne 

Gearge*s-Ch 

at The Barrw, Near, and Suir, have their 

ſources 1 branches of the ſarne mountain, called 
t | » 5 85 3 Slieu 


and 


' 
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Slieu-Bloom ; theſe ſtreams afterwards unite, and are re- 


ceived by the ſea at Hook-Point. The Bann riſes in the 
county of Down, and is received by the Lough-Neagh 
in the county of Armagh. | 


Ireland contains a great number of beautiful lakes, or 


loughs, as they are called there ; particularly in the pro- 
vinces of Ulſter and Connaught. The largeſt of the freſh- 
water lakes are Lok-Neogh, environed with the coun- 
ties of Armagh, ' Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, and 
Down ; and Lough-Erne, which extends through the 


whole county of Fermanagh : but the moſt beautiful lake 


in the kingdom is that of Killarny, in the countyof Kerry. 


but England and Ireland are diſtin& kingdo 


of king, which was recogniſed by act of parliar... 
ſame reign. Though England and Soy omen 
but one kingdom, they differ in their municipg f. 
v 
in general, are governed by the ſame laws 2 and 
conqueſt of Ireland, by Henry II. the Engliſh e 
received and fworn to by the Iriſh nation, ag; 2 ö 
the council of Liſmore. . 
T his dependence, however, being almoſt f. 
and even diſputed by the Iriſh 1 the Baer 
ament thought proper to give a particular explan 
it. A bill was therefore paſſed in the 6th of Cam 


: for after 1 


The falt lakes are formed by arms or inlets of the ſea. enacting © That the kingdom of Ireland ough; 4 
The bays, harbours, havens, and creeks, which indent | © ſubordinate to, and dependent upon the Na. 1 8 
the coaſt in all parts, form the chief glory of Ireland, and | © of Great-Britain, as being inſeparably united * 
render that __ ſuperior to any other in —_ for | © and that the king's majeſty, with the conſent oj L 
| theconvenience of foreign commerce. The moſt con- | © lords and commons of Great-Britain, in paring 
ſiderable are thoſe of Strangford, Carrickfergus, A | © hath power to make laws to bind the people of N 
ford, Dundrum, Dublin, Dundalk, Dungarvan, Cork, | © land.” This determination was far from being & 
Waterford, Kinſale, Baltimore, Glandore, Dunmarius, factory tothe Iriſh nation; the dependency of that qu v 
Kenmare, Bantry, Dingle, Galway, Shannonmouth, Don- upon the parliament of Great-Britain, was now abe 
negal, Sligo, Lough-Swilly, Lough-Foyle, and Killibegs. ] with greater warmth than ever. At length, after 4 C 
Ireland, when compared with moſt other countries, | ſpirited and noble ſtruggles, the Iriſh obtained, in i 
cannot be called a mountainous 3 Three words | a formal repeal of the above ſtatute, which they co j 1 
in the Iriſh expreſs the degrees of their elevation. A | as an abſolute renunciation, on the part of the * 7 
knock ſignifies a- low hill, unconnected with any other | ment of Great-Britain, of every claim of legiſlation : 
.eminence ; a /lieve is a craggy high mountain, gradually | Ireland. . = 
aſcending and continued in ſeveral ridges ; a bein imports The government of Ireland, with regard to de 


a pinnacle, or mountain of the firſt magnitude, ending in 


a ſharp or abrupt precipice. Among the higheſt ſort, 


are the mountains of Carlingford ; the Curlieus, which 
ſeparate the counties of Sligo, Roſcommon, and Con- 
naught; the Mangerton mountains, in the county of 
Kerry; Croagh-Patrick, in the county of Mayo, from 
whence, as fabulous tradition relates, St. Patrick drove 
all ſerpents and venomous creatures into the fea; Slieu- 
Bloom, or the Blandine mountains, celebrated by the 
immortal Spencer in his Fairy Queen ; the mountains 


of Wicklow, particularly the Sugar-loaf-hill ; the moun- | 


tains of Mourne and Iveagh, in the county of Down, one 
of which, called Slein-Donard, is ſaid to be one thouſand 
and fifty-ſix yards in ndicular height. Several of 
theſe mountains contain veins of iron, lead, copper, coals, 
quarries of ſtone, ſlate, and marble. 


MANUFACTURES, Taabz, ComMERc:. 
IRELAND is formed and furniſhed for an extenſive 


tiveJuſtice, differs but very little from that of Engl 
The king ſends a viceroy, who, at different periods k 
been ſtiled cuſtos, or keeper, juſticiary, warden, pro 
tor, ſeneſchal, conſtable, juſtice, deputy, and now 
lieutenant: this great officer, both in authority andfy 
comes as near the grandeur and majeſty of a king, un 
viceroy in Chriſtendom. Having taken the uſual 
before the lord chancellor, the fword, which is to be q 
ried before him, is delivered into his hands, and lei 
ſeated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the lord chande 

the privy council, the peers, the king at arms, andak 
officers of dignity ; and, whenever he appears publ 
he is attended by a body of horſe-guards. To afiity 
on all occaſions, he has a privy- council, compoſedd! 
great officers of ſtate, and ſuch other peers, juders 


others, as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint, They | 
| lament, as well as in England, is the ſupreme cul 
and is called, prorogued, and diffolved, at the Wl OS 


of the ſovereign. During former reigns, the fame q 
hament continued till the death of the king, but, F 


traffic: but the Engliſh, to prevent the ruin of their own | 
commerce, have reſtrained and diſcouraged that of Ire- 
land, in ſome articles, particularly with regard to wool 
and woollen goods; wool and bay-yarn not being allowed 
to be exported, except to England. The chief manu- 
fa cure of Ireland conſiſts in linen cloth, yarn, lawns, and 
cambricks ; theſe are the ſources of all the wealth of that 
country. Ireland exports conſiderable quantities af bar- 
relled Beef and pork, herrings, dried fiſh, butter, cheeſe, 


late act, a new parliament is to be choſen every d 
years. The ſeveral orders and degrees of the w 
and people, are nearly the ſame as they are in Engl 

as are alſo the courts of juſtice, their terms, and mul 

of proceeding, gſſizes, juſtices of the peace, &c. I | 
high-ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties were formery «iy "" 
by the people, but are now-nominated by the lol 
tenant. The kingdom is divided into four provi 
Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, and Ulſter; and f 


tallow, leather, green hides, and many other articles. again into five circuits; containing - thirty-two coll : 

Ship-building is no inconſiderable branch of buſineſs in | of which Tipperary is a palatinate ; and that of D S, 

this country, and employs a great many hands. After | is not — — in any of the ſive circuits, | 
lentiful harveſts, a great quantity of corn is exported to | - Chriſtianity was firſt planted in Ireland by Pa Op 


; bur, when the crops fail, recourſe is had to in the fifth" century, but more fully propagated 4 ar 
7 DE for ſupplies. The principal importations of the | ſucceſſor, St. Patrick, who is ſaid to have been 4 | 
Iriſh are wine, brand 


| y, hops, tobacco, ſpices, coals, | of Clydeſdale; in Scotland. Ancient hiſtorians Dh 
copper, lead, block-tin, Welt-India commodities; gro- | called this iſland Inſula Sandtorum, from its having I. 
cery, mercery, and haberdaſhery goods; and of theſe | duced more , faints, and confeſſors than BYY 8 
the greater part is ſupplied by England. But- all their | nation. St. Patrick ap to have viſited this c 


wearing apparel equipages, furniture, and even many about the year 4.32, to have retired in 465, and 1 


of their filks, are made at home. About one-ſixth part died in 492. The eſtabliſned religion and ecclelun 
ol the inhabitants are 8 and the reſt papiſts; the | diſcipline of Ireland is the fame as in England, 99 
latter are chiefly employed in tilling che land, and the | as has been already obſerved, not above a fix? pa 


the inhabitants profeſs that religion. The govey 

the church is under four archbiſhops ; one of AMR by 
5 T1 i who is primate of all Ireland z' another of Di A, 
Consriruriox, GOVERNMENT, Laws, Reticion, |» primate of Ireland; another of Calbel, | 


A | another of Tum. The biſhoprics are Clogh* . 
IIS country was formerly denominated the domi- | fert, Cloyne, Cork, Derry, Down, Dromote, f, 1 


2 
management o cattle; oe former are generally en- 


= 


mien or lordſhip of Ireland, and the king was no other | Kildare, Killala, Kilmore, Killaloe, Leighlin, 11 
- than Dominus Hibernie, lord of Ireland, till the thirty- | Meath, Oſſory, Raphoe, and Warerford. 4 F 


- 
 #F 


- third year of Henry, VIII. when he (aſſumed the title | papiſts ſtill retain their nominal biſhops and dg. 
: | p 8 2 e 4 . 122 ' | Nl. 5 I 22 JO? ER 7 
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HE OF. - 


the voluntary 
ha as — ſectaries as England; parti- 


4 ay preſbyterians, quakers, and methodiſts, who are 
d 1 tolerated. 


nd has but one univerſity; which is that of Dub- 


N — is wholly devoted to the church of England. 
bla, . called Trinity-College, and conſiſts of two qua- 


in which are thirty-three buildings of eight 
* This Sar was founded and endowed 
een Elizabeth; but the original foundation con- 
d only of a provoſt, three fellows, and three ſcholars: 
preſent, however, It 1s compoſed of twenty-two fel- 
ſeventy ſcholars, and thirty ſizers. The whole 
Wc of ſtudents is now about four hundred; who 
of three claſſes : fellow-commoners, penſioners, and 
rs, or ſervitors. There are ſeven ſenior fellows; who 
ve each an annual income of about ſeven hundred 
nds. The provoſtſhip is ſuppoſed to be worth three 
and pounds a year. The viſitors are the chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, and the archbiſhop of Dublin. 


CnARACcrER, MANN ERS, CusToMs, LancGUaAGE: 


THE preſent deſcendants of the old Iriſh are gene- 
y repreſented as an ignorant, uncivilized people; 
derſtitious and credulous in the extreme, in conſe- 
ence of their blind ſubmiſſion to the popiſh prieſts. 
Whey are implacable and violent in their affections, and 
y irritated ; but they are quick of apprehenſion, 
ong in their attachments, courteous to ſtrangers, and 
pable of enduring hardſhips. They have laboured 
der many diſcouragements, which in their own coun- 
have prevented the exertion both of their mental and 
ddily faculties; but, in the ſervice of foreign princes, 

are diſtinguiſhed by their courage and fidelity ; 
dugh not particularly remarkable for their bravery at 
me. The names of many of the deſcendants of the 
ent Iriſh have an O or Mac before them, which 


di grandſon and fon. Formerly the O was uſed only 
nah heir chiefs, or ſuch as could boaſt of the antiquity 
it their families. The language of the ancient Iriſh 
mw ms to be a mixture of the old Britiſh, and the Canta- 


an or Spaniſh. It is generally ſpoken in the interior 
s of the kingdom, where ſome of the old uncouth 
ms ſtill prevail; particularly their funeral howlings; 
chis cuſtom may be traced in many countries of the 
nunent. Their practice of expoſing à dead corpſe 
ore their doors, laid out upon a table, on which is 
iced a plate to receive the charity of paſſengers, is 
non even in the vicinity of Dublin. T heir convivial 
rng on Sunday afternoon, with dancing to the bag- 
x, and more frequently quarrelling among themſelves, 

exceedingly offenſive to ſtrange·sss. 
It has been obſerved by a late traveller, that the com- 
on people of Ireland, eſpecially thoſe who profeſs the 
n catholic religion, labour under the greateſt op- 
| elfen, poverty, and ſlavery; being fleeced of every 
by their hard- hearted prieſts and landlords. He 
5 if there are any wild Iriſh» remaining, they cer- 
uh are in the province of Connaught, the common 
ple there having the leaſt ſenſe of law and government 
oy in the kingdom, except their tyrannic landlords, 
| _ en lovereigns over their reſpective towns 
The common Iriſh, in their | habitations, - reſemble 
3 Britons, or ſome of the Indian inhabitants in 
, R are ſmall huts or cabins, compoſed of 
xy materials; one half, which has a fire of turf 
"pany of the floor, and an aperture through the 
a Chimney, is occupied by the family ; the other 


Tha by a cow: 3 th q 
18 ad Mk latter are alſo depoſited thoſe 
F "vet — they may. occaſionally want in. huſbandry, 


a employments: ” - + , 2 
On, forme poultry, a ſpot for potatoes, and ſome- 
ne... Dorſe, conſtitute their wealth, Coarſe bread, 


atoes, 

t food. 

* — with cattle, a repaſt of meat ſeldom | 
Wo theſe" poor natives. Their ch ildren, how- | 


* 


contributions of their vota- 


no attained the higheſt perfection. 


and partitioned in the middle with a wall. 


5 milk, and ſometimes fiſh, are their con- 
Though the fields around them are — 4 | 
: s to 
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ever, are jolly; robuſt, and hearty, though many of 
them are ſtrangers to the uſe of cloaths ; and, in a ſtate 
of primitive innocence, ſtand gazing at the aſtoniſhed 
traveller; © naked and not aſhamed.” 

Since the conqueſt of Ireland by Henry II. the de- 
ſcendants of the Engliſh and Scots form the wealthieſt 
and moſt reſpectable part of the nation, though not the 
moſt numerous. Of theſe conſiſt the greater part of the 
nobility, gentry, and principal traders, who inhabit the 
eaſtern and northern coaſts, where the trade of Ireland 
is chiefly carried on; eſpecially Belfaſt, Londonderry, 
and other parts of the province of Ulſter, which, though 
the pooreſt in ſoil, is, next to Dublin and its neighbour- 


L 


| hood, the beſt cultivated, and moſt flouriſhing part of 


the iſland. It was here that a colony of Scots, and other 
preſbyterians, who fled from perſecution under James I. 
and the ſucceeding reigns, planted themſelves, and eſta- 
bliſhed that great ſtaple of Iriſh wealth, the linen manu- 
factory; which has been gradually improved, and has 


Hence it evidently appears, that the preſent inhabi- 
tants are compoſed of three diſtinct claſſes : the ancient 
Iriſh, poor, ignorant, and depreſſed, who exiſt upon the 
interior and weſtern parts ; the deſcendants of the Engliſh, 
who inhabit Dublin, Waterford; and Cork, and who 
gave a new appearance to the whole coaſt which 1s oppo- 
ſite to England, by the introduction of arts, commerce, 
ſcience, and more liberal and cultivated ideas of Chrii- 
tianity ; and the emigrants from Scotland, in the northern 
provinces, who, like the others, are ſo zealouſſy attached 
to their own religion, and mode of living, that it will 
—_ ſome ages to blend and conſolidate them with, the 

riſh. 

The gentry of Ireland, vith reſpect to language, 
dreſs, manners, and cuſtoms, differ very little from thoſe 
of the ſame rank in England. The Iriſh are ſaid to be 
much addicted to drinking, and think they cannot lay 
claim to the character of being polite, without laying it 
down as a maxim in entertaining ſtrangers, never to ſuffer 
them to depart from their ws 4 ſober; it is but juſtice, 
however, to obſerve, that this notion prevails with ſome 
other European nations, who value themſelves much 
upon their politeneſs. Thus does a falſe taſte, joined to 
a ridiculous vanity and oſtentation, uſurp the ſacred name 

of friendſhip and hoſpitality. A traveller, who has lately 
" viſited the country we are treating of, makes the follow- 
ing juſt and pertinent obſervations : The people of 


e Ireland,” eſpecially thoſe of any fortune, are genteel, 


« ſprightly, ſenſible, ſociable, and generally well affected 
« to the Engliſh ; from whom their dreſs, faſhions, and 
ec diverſions are taken. The'Engliſhman that can drink 
-<c will find them as hoſpitable a people as any in Europe: 
cc if he can diffik" like an Iriſnman, he will be heartily 
« velcore to eat like an Engliſhman.” There is indeed 
a native ſprightlineſs and ſociability, a generoſity and 
frankneſs in their general manner, that is truely en- 
gaging, and cannot fail to render item eren e to 
1. 4% 4 . ; F ; p FRY ; 


ORDER or Sr. PATRICK. 1 


THERE is but one order of knighthood1un Ireland, 
which was inſtituted fo lately as February 5, 1783, and 
the inſtallation of the firſt knights was performed on the 
17th of March in the ſame year. It conſiſts of the ſove- 
reign and fifteen other knights companions. The lerd- 

lieutenant oſ Ireland officiates as grand maſter of the 
order, the archbiſhop of Armagh is the prelate, the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin the chancellor, and the dean of St. 
Patrick the: regiſter of the order. The knights are in- 
ſtalled in the cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin. They 
have ſplendid robes, and the badge is three crowns 
united together on a croſs, with the motto round, Quis 


'| /eparabit,- 178 3, ſuſtained by an Iriſh harp to the crown 


imperial. A ſtar of eight points encircles it on the coat. 
Tu PROVINCE or ULSTER. | 


Els province is called in Latin Ultonia, and Ulidia; 
by the Iriſh Cur Ch, and by the Wells Cina. Ir has 


3 
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St. George's-Channel and the Iriſh ſea on the eaſt ; the | 
Atlantic ocean on the welt ; the Deucaledonian ocean on 

the north; and the province of Leinſter and Connaught 

on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt. Its greateſt length is 

about one hundred and twenty miles; its breadth one 

hundred; and its circumference, including the windings 

and turnings, four hundred and ſixty. It comprehends 

nine counties, fiſty- eight market-towns and boroughs, 

one archbiſhopric, ſix biſhoprics, and two hundred and 

fourteen pariſhes. Ulſter is watered with variety of lakes 

and rivers, which furniſh great quantities of fiſh, eſpe- 

cially falmon ; and the ſea, by which a conſiderable part 

of it is bounded, affords. a plentiful ſupply of thoſe pecu- 

liar to ſalt water. The fouthern parts of this ince 

are rich, fertile, well cultivated, and encloſed; but, 

towards the north, it is mountainous and open. The 

towns of Ulſter are, in general, the beſt built and moſt 

commodious of any in Ireland; and the farm - houſes are 

as much ſuperior to thoſe of the other provinces, moſt of 
which are conſtructed of no better materials than clay 

and ſtraw. The inhabitants of this province reſemble 

the Engliſh, both in their diale& and manner, more 

than thoſe of any of the other three provinces ; for, 

having by far the greater part of the linen manufaQory, 

the moſt lucrative branch of trade in the kingdom, they 

have conſequently the greateſt intercourſe with England. 

Ulſter was anciently a kingdom of itſelf, and ſubjected 

to the Engliſh in the reign of Henry II. by John de 
Courcy, the firſt who was red with the title of carl 

of Ulſter. Afterwards, indeed, it threw off the yoke, 

and was never entirely reduced till the reign of James 1. 

when.numbers of the Scats repaired to that province ; 

from whom the preſent inhabitants are principally de- 

ſcended. Ulſter was the firſt and greateſt ſcene of the 

bloody maſſacre in 1641. The counties which it con- 

tains are D 0 „ . Antrim, Tyrone, 
F » Cavan, Monaghan, Armagh, and Down. 

- Ulſter gives the title of earl to the duke of York, 
Tu COUNTY or DONNEGAL, 
= OI TYRCONNEL. 


.- *THIS. county, which conſiſts of five baronies, has 
the ſea on the north and welt; the counties of London-' 
_derry, Tyrone, and part of F on the caft; 
and the bay of Donnegal, and part 

- managh on the ſouth. It is 


OR, 
i 

? 
l * , 


© 


harbours, bur there are ſuch ſhelves in the mouth of it, 
Jo the Lough- 
- Foyle, to the north welt of Derry. r 
--BAaLLYSKanxon ſtands 
-Louth-Erne, and runs into Dondęgal- bay, where it has 
a harbour. It has a tolerable ſhare of trade, and is well 
ILurond is ſituated on the river Foyle. Though 
full, it is the county town; and ves the title of baron 
Kas ſtands an a fine Ys Amt has 4 conve-: 
nicht harbour, but not much traſſdGdgañG J. | 
255 deſe af which 
is united to chat of Merry. 
"caſtle for che xetidence af che biſnop, and a rec ſchool, 
Lough-S willy is a ſalt- water lake, or rather an arm of 
and is about five miles broad at its mouth. Many vil- 
lages and cats are ſituated on its banks; but 


Sr. Jonxvs row is a ſmall town ſeated on 
on a river that ien from 
inhabited. Lord Donnegal has a ſalmon-fiſhery here. 
to earl Fitz williams. Oi MIR 2 

Narro is the fee-bf +a: biſhop, the di 

It has a handſome 
but is other iſe a poor place. 

- the ſea, which runs cighteen, miles up into this county, 
0 on AAY. conlequeace. . 8 Indeed all the north-weſt 


* 


\ 


OF 


| river Foyle. It has a 


third, when it held out againſt the French and Ini i 
f | the 17th of December 1688 to the laſt day of July 10 
good Though this city is twenty miles up the river, large 


from thence to America, 


E U R © P E. 


of Ireland is full of lakes, bays, and hat... 
33 of trade in that quarter, very inte la ks, 
frequented. "Ft 

ö — is a remarkable freſh-water 111 
contains an iſland, in which was anciently a cel v 
reſorted to by the Roman catholics, who came kit | 
pilgrimage, and to do penance, Here the fin, 

poled upon their deluded votaries, by inducing ch 
believe, that, for the conviction of unbelic., 
Patrick had obtained, by his prayers, that puren 
ſhould be viſible; but, that their fraud might ct 
tection, they enjoined ſuch ſevere faſting and — 
by way of preparation, before they were permimi 
enter it, terrified them with ſuch horrid ſtories, % 
they were almoſt in a ſtate of phrenzy, and realy 
gined that they ſaw the pains of purgatory, |, 
reign of James I. ſome gentlemen were lent to kn! 
ticulars of this place, when they found it 90 " 
ittle vault, hewed out of a rock, Jufficiently Capac 
to contain fix or eight perſons, and totally dy y 
the door was cloſed. Theſe viſitors reported what 4, 
had ſeen ; in conſequence of which the artful friar, ys 
commanded to quit the iſland, their houſes demolſa 
and the cell laid open, which has ever ſince continu; 
that ſituation, 


LONDONDERRY, oz COLERAU 


THE county of Londonderry or Colerain, wig 
ſometimes called Krine, has that of Donnegal ont 
welt ; ſome part of that county and the Deucaledony 
ocean on the north; Antrim on the eaſt, from which 

is ſeparated by the river Bann; and the county of Tm 
on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, It is about thirty-ſix mi 
in length, and thirty in breadth, The bogs and heat 
of this county and that of Donnegal, are manure u 
ſea-ſhells. It is a .champain country, and tolenk 
fertile. This county is watered with a remarkabjy d 
river called the Bann, abounding with ſalmon, a f 
that dehghts in limpid ſtreamas. In order to cult 
ſerie,” and civilize this county, James I. granted z pat 
to a ſociety, - Londonderry contains fix baronics, a 
ſends eight members to parliament ; two for the coun 
and two for each of the following places: the city of la 
donderry, Colerain, Newton-Lamavady, or Lamnend 
LonÞONnDERRY, or DzRxRr, the capital of the coun 
and che fee of a bi is ſituated on the weſt - ide ot 
the burthen have acceſs, and a flouriſhing tal 
This city will ever be famous in hiſtory for its gallant 
_ defending; itſelf in three remarkable ſieges. The fi 
in 1641, when the rebels could nat reduce it by fraud! 
force: the ſecond in 1649, when it was beſieged by1 
Ardes, and reduced to great extremity by famire, il 
was at reheved- by ſome Engliſh troops; t 


Can come up to the key, where there is not leſs din i 
or five; fathoms of water. It is fortified with 2 
wall and outworks, and has ſeveral caſtles and 1 
along the banks of the river. It is the moſt mode 
any of the cities afshe three kin having been! 
in the reign of James I. of England. The trade of 
city is very conſiderable 3 it has a large ſhare in dt f 
ring fiſhery, and carries on great traffic with Neuf 
land, Newfoundland, ; and the Weſt-Indies ; for un 
this place is ſo advantageduſiy ſituated, that a velſc| 
oftenaurives there before 2-07 
ſhip can get clear of the ſoundings,or arrive in the fit 
of Londonderry, Moſt of the inhabitants of this cl 
 protaſtants. Londonderry is perhaps the cleaneſt, bl-9 
and moſt beautifully — of any town in , 
Cork excepted, as convenient as any for comme * 
lake almoſt ſurdunds it, and the land and ip ls 
belong to the twelve great ies of Lande, bl 

Corman lies onthe caſt-fideof the mouth ole 
called the Great Bann. It is a handſome oe | 
and would probably have a good trade, oh wy” 
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even with the help of the tide, 
es =P current ; and ſhips of. burthen 
Here is, however, a very valu- 


Before Londonderry was built, the 


ame from this town. 
deres LIMAVADDY is a ſmall borough, . but a 


town on a river called Rer· water, near 


Foyle: - :1; 101 092 
[(onSREFBLT, an and. Ballinptnar, are ſmall im- 
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ly ra 
bo TFculry ſtem 
t poſſibly get in. 
almon fiſhery. 
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war) * 


or Antrim, which 18 ; the = FEVER) 


NE axed that. of Londonderry on the 7 85 
ſeparated b the river Bann 3 part of Arma 
| h HAY _ of D WO the ſouth-eaſt ; 
aledonian.,Qcean on the north; and St. Georpr's- 
an the galt. It is about forty-lix. miles in length, 
a e in breadth. Fhough g. atly incumbered 
bogs, and marſhes, it has a. * and is well 
ed, chiefly by proteſtants. he ſoil, where it is 
oy bogs, is rich and fertile. It ſends, ten mern 
lament; two for the Mire, and two for cac 
0 eg towns ; Belfaſt, "Liſburn, Antrim, 
alten, The water of Lough:Neagh, 52 this 
2 ines wood, which is often found 
. t any external addition to ĩt, or an N 
of any ſubſtance whatever; but the pith and grain 
e wood remain, the whole change in it proceeding 
the weight and denſity of the mineral particles, in- 
ted into the wood at all its pores. 
2.ra57 is fituated ät the bottom of Carrickfergus: 
is the moſt conſiderable town in all this part of 
op It is hahdſome, 9 wealthy, and car- 
on 2 very extenſive trade. harbour below the 
jous, and has Ve depth. of water. 
me from hence to” Sch particularly to Glaſ- 
| 8. ve thence IM The. town and 2 
ry is principally inhabited by Scots, of their deſcen- 
„ who have their regular preſbyteries, kirk-ſeffions, | 
other Judicatures here tlie ſame as in Scotland, thangh 
wich equal authority. _. 
{8URN, or LIFNAGARBY, is 4 al. town, ſituated 
e mouth of the n-water, which falls into Car- 
fergus-bay. It gives the title S viſcount to the 
ly of Vaughan 
IRI, which 7 8 name to he county, f is a con- 


_ flouriſhing'to wh, pleafantly* firuated on a 97 
ugh-Neagh, called Alſo the no fe. watef, oft | 
has'a {mall harbour for boats. 41 


eden. is of no other cor © than that 
nga parliamentary borou Wy 4004 
e S {the FEI 
Nun name, and the latter the Iriſh ; in whith language of 
mifies the crag or rock of Fergus I. king of Scot- 
+ Fs, after quelling a rebellion here, was ene 
bay in his return to Scotland. It is ſeated on the 
of its own name,” where there is a g 1 * but 
{mall veſſels can come up to the pier. It is _— 
> Walled; and fortified; and defended 4 67 a caſt] 

| rock; © The affizes and quatrer-ſcMioris are Beier 


, 


| 30s county "at "large, e town kt its 


net, and is a cor ra- 
8 1585 not thi pee fen | 
taken by 


atlament.  'This'town| Was 


duke of Schornberg, _— was ſent to de Ireland 
Mam III. . 495 e (RI 


Aaser is an Hand; or r rather 2 1 os 
coaſt; near Carrickfergus; on "are: bn . 


how. wn poi lace; . . + Wes 

| oor 

OP. and united to 8 ph 13630 Bil; £17 

zenkven | or DowLves, is ſituated on the'coalt ofthe 

nen oocan, and is fortified with a ſtrong caſtle built 
a rock. It gives the title of viſcount to the carl of 


L 


4 overflowing the low 


A N D. 

Larnzs, Toom, BaLLyMonEy; arid BALLYCASTLES 
are all ſmall towns in this county. 

Busn is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, and near it is that 
remarkable natural curioſity, called the Giant's- Cauſe- 
way ; which is perhaps unexceptionably one of the greateſt 
and moſt ſingular natural curioſities in the known world; 
for it is indeed the only exhibition of the kind that has 
ever yet been + ſeen. 
twenty feet high, above the reſt of the ſtrand. It con- 
ſiſts of many thouſand pillars, moſt of which ſtand per- 
pendicular to'the plane of the horizon, and fo cloſe that 
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They are chiefly pentagonal, or hexagonal, that is with 
five or ſix ſides, but hardly any of the ſides have an 
equal breadth : their diameter is from fifteen to ewenty- 
four inches. They run from the bottom of a high hill into 
the fea, but how far cannot be aſcertained ; they are, how- 
ever, viſible ſix hundred feet in length at low water. 


TT RON E, T 1 RO E N. 

, THIS county has Londongerry on the north; tho 
river Lifter, which divides it from Donnegal, and part 
of Fermanagh on the weſt ; part of Antrim, from which 
it is ſeparated by I. ough-Eaugh, on the eaſt; and part 
of Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Armagh, on the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt. - It is about ſixty miles in length, and 
thirty-five in breadth ; but very unequal both ways, 
being much indented by the neighbouring counties. The 
air js wholeſome. A conſiderable part of this county is 
mountainous, and conſequently not fertile; but the val- 
lies and low grounds are very fruitful both in corn and 
paſture, ' 
bers to parliament ; two for the county, and the ſame 
number for each of the following towns : Clogher, 
Augher, Strabane, and Dungannon. It is divided into 
the Upper- Iyrone on the north, and the Lower-Tyrone 
on the fo uth, by the mountains. of Sliew-Gallen. This 
county gives the title of earl to the family of Beresford. 

Cron is a city, and the ſee of a biſhop, founded 
by St. Patrick; and well endowed ; but the town is ſmall 
and inconſiderable. It is ſituated on the Lower- Tyrone. 
Ruck is a town equally inconſiderable. 

- STRABANE. is a large flouriſhing corporation, ſtanding 
on the river ayes near che conflux of the Fin 'and 
Mourn.. 

Dux AN NON is chunt het capital borough of the 
- county; it is ſituated on a hill, and is a place of conſi- 
gerable ſtrength. The forts here were ſeized by the 
rebels in 1641, when many hundreds of the proteſtants 
were drowned and otherwiſe murdered in this town and 
neighbourhood. In the of Killamen, near this 
town, they drowned three hundred Proteſtants in one 
day, and about twelve thouſand were murdered in the 
neighbourhood of Dromore, as they were endeavouring 
to eſcape into the county of Down. | 

Mouxtjov, a town and fortreſs on the Lough Neagh, 
was ſeized by the Iriſh rebels in 1641, when they drowned 
above one thouſand proteſtants in the Lough. It gives 
the title of viſcount to the earl of Bleſſington. 

BzinBuRGH, and b e are both 1 1ncon- 
ſiderable places. 

 OMacn,, or DRAMMORAGH, is ſeated on the river 


OR, 


Sone cheſts full of urns were found here in 1713. 


Ireland; Voverſpreading near one hundred thouſand acres 
of land; Do it is not embelliſhed and diverſified with 
woc, and and, like Lough-Earne. Being che r. 

tacle of mah eis and having but a narrow 

into the ſes een che Lower - Bann, it often riſes, in 
the winter, 'eight"or zen et above its level, 
grounds in its vicinity. The W | 
' of this Le are ſaid to poſſels/a petrifying virtue. 

Several trumpets, of an uncommon” magnitude, have 
been diſcovered in the lower ye of Dungannon ; ſuch 
as are ſuppoſed t6 have been uſed ua the pagan prieſts at 
their funeral rites, which, were uſually 


im. 
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a hideous 8 noiſe. 
Uu 


the blade of a knife can hardly be thruſt between them. 


accompanied with 
FE ERMANAGH. | 


It is eight feet in breadth, and - 


It conſiſts of four baronies, and ſends ten mem 


Roe water; and, though ſmall, is the . | 
agb, in chis county, is the largeſt” lake in | 
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THE county of Ferman gh, is bounded by Tyrone 
on the north and north-eaſt; Leitrim on the ſouth-weſt ; 
Donnegal on the north-weſt ; and Monaghan on the 
eaſt. It is thirty-cight miles in length, twenty-four in 
breadth, and contains eight baronies. A conſiderable 
2 of this country is taken up with bogs, and that large 
lake called Lough-Earne, which is near twenty miles in 
length, and from ten to fourteen in breadth, and runs into 
D Bay near Ballyſhannon: this very extenſive 
piece of water is diverſified with upwards of three hun- 
dred iſles, many of which are well wooded, inhabited, 
and covered with cattle. This Jake abounds with a great 
variety of fiſh of an uncommon ſiae. This county ſends 
four members to parliament; two for the ſhire, and two for - 
Inniſkilling ; and gives the title of viſcount to earl Verney. 
INNISKILLING, the capital of Fermanagh, is ſituated 
on an iſland in the narrow part of the lake; and, being 
an important paſs, is well iſoned and fortified. In 
1595, it was obſtinately defended by the rebels, againſt 
queen Elizabeth's proteſtant army; and, in 1689, by the 
proteſtants, — king James and his popiſh army. 
Inniſkilling is one of the moſt conſiderable inland towns 
of the kingdom, and its ſituation is delightful. It has a 
bridge at each end, by which alone it can be entered. 
Nzwron-BUTLER is an inconſiderable place, and only 
famous for a conſiderable victory obtained there by the 
Inniſkilling men, in September, 1689 ; when they turned 
the rebels cannon upon them, killed two thouſand, forced 
five hundred into Lough-Earne, where they were 
drowned, and took three hundred priſoners. | 
TEARMON, TuLLy-CasTLe, BALEEC, LisNaASKer, 


CLapsy, and Macu1Re's-BRIDGE, are all ſmall places. 
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C A V A N. 


THE county of Cavan has Fermanagh on the north; 
Longford and Weſtmeath on the fouth ; Leitrim on the 
weſt ; V of Monaghan, Meath, and Louth, on the 
eaſt. It is forty- ſeven miles in length, forty-five in 
breadth, and contains ſeven baronies. The greater part 
of this county is fertile, well cultivated, and well inha- 
bited, though, in ſome places, there is much 
ground; the air, however, is not unwholeſome. It gives 
the title of earl to the family of Lambert; and ſends ſix 
members to parliament ; two for the county, two for the 
town of Cavan, and two for Belturbes. 

Cavan, the county town, is not a place of much con- 

ce. In 1690, a conſiderable part of it was burnt 
down, with all the of the rebels; and colonel 
men, and one 
, defeated four thouſand under the duke 
of Berwick, and killed five hundred. | 

BeLTURBET is a ſmall town, and has a harbour for 
boats. It ftands near the upper end of -Earne. 

K1LMORE is a very poor place, though it is the ſee of a 
biſhop, and one of the ri in the kingdom fince it has 

been united to that of Arnagh. 

Coor zn, KALLYSHANDRaA, and BzrzsroRD, are 
ſmall places. | 
MO NA GH A 

THIS county has Fermanagh on the weſt ; Armagh 
on the caſt; Tyrone on the north; Cavan on the ſouth; 
Lo 2 fa ay rang the ſouth-eaſt. , It is. 

irty- two in „thirty in breadth, and con- 
ſiſts of five baronies. It is very mountainous, woody, 
and marſhy ; gives the title of baron to the family. of 
Blaney, and ſends four members to parliament; two for 
the county, and two for the town of 1 
MoxAaGHAN, though the capital and county-town, is 
not a place of much conſequence, © | | 
GLASLOUGH, CLOUNISH, CARRICKMACROSS, and 


CASTLESHANE, are all ſmall places. 


Fi A R M A C H. 
T be county of Armagh is partly ſeparated from that of 


Worſeley, at the head of the Inniſkilling 
thouſand 


- —_—— 
* 
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and Monaghan on the weſt; the Lough-y 
north; and Louth on the ſouth. It is thirty- ty a 
length, ſeventeen in breadth, and comprehends * , 
nies. The air is good, and the ſoil is aig u 
richeſt in the whole kingdom ; except a ridge AI 
mountains, called the Frews. It ſends fix 4 
to parliament; two for the county, two for d. * 
Armagh, and two for the borough of Charlen,., ? 

ARMAGH, ſituated near the river Kalin Ka | 
to the county, andis a city and archiepiſcopa fe þ 
ſaid to have been founded by St. Patrick, about the x 
$453 and in 1142 it was certainly. conſtituted 2n a 
biſhopric, together with Dublin, "Caſhel, ud 71 
by cardinal Papireo. This cardinal was ſent into li 
by pope Eugenius, to revive the decaying diſc 0 
the church. Here was anciently a famous : | 
built by St. Columba, early in the ſeventh century | 
city was firſt ſubjected to the Engliſh by John de ca 
but was afterwards entirely deſtroyed, together vit 
cathedral, by the rebel Tir Oen or O Neale, in the | 
of Queen Elizabeth. It was afterwards rebuilt , 
18 by the Engliſh, but never recovered its 

plendour. 

CHARLEMONT derives its name from a fort or my 
built by Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy. It ſtands 
river Blackwater, near the borders of Tyrone, dg 
the title of earl and viſcount to the family of Cat 
In May 1690, it was taken by the duke of Schon 
far king William. I 

PoxTapown, or POoRTENDOWN, is a ſmall tow 
the river Bann, over which it has a bridge. 

_ Loxcan, one of the handſomeſt market-town i 
north of Ireland, ſtands near Lough-Neagh, and m 
reſembles ſome of the principal thoroughfare toms 
England. The language, manners, and diſpoſitia 
the inhabitants, are ſo completely Engliſh, that thb 
has Jong acquired the name of Little-England. | 
pleaſantly fituated on a gentle eminence, in a fertile 
populous part of the country, about two miles fi 

| ugh-Neagh, of which it commands a fine proj 
All the inhabitants of this place, and the neighbout 
villages, are fully employed in the linen manufatty 
Lurgan has ſome good inns, and an affembly-houle, 

LochoALL, TanDacRet, and Lacacuay, i 


ſmall inconſiderable places. 


l r 4 
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THIS. county is bounded on the eaſt and foul 
St. George's-Channel ; on the north by the cou⁰ 
Antrim ; and on the weſt by that of Armagh. It lis 
ſome to the Iſle of Man, Cumberland, and Wellmar 
land; and the north part of it fronts the Mull of Gall 
in Scotland, which is viſible from it at about five tag 
diſtance., It is about forty-four miles in length, ti 
breadth, and is divided into ſeven baronies. It 
good air, and is fruitful and populous. It is reprek 
in parliament by fourteen members; two for the {irs 
two for each of the following towns: Down-Pam 
Newry, Newton, Killeleagh, „ and Hillſboro 

Down, or Down-PaTRick, 1s a very ancient ol 
and the ſee of a biſhop, erected by St. Patrick in the 
century, and now united to the ſee.of Connor. Ataln 
diſtance from the town are the ruins of an old cats 
remarkable for containing, in one tomb, the bod! 
St. Patrick, St. Bridget, and St. Column; but this du 
and monument were deſtroyed, by Leonard lord 60 
lord deputy in 1538. It is alſo ſaid that Magnus 1 
of Norway, was interred here, having been (lain by J 
Iriſh in 1101, when he landed to reconnoitre the co 
before he diſembarked his forces. Beſides the cat 
there were anciently four religious houles in th PI 
and the prior had a ſeat in parliament. Down 3 Cru 
on the lake of Strangford, which, abounds with . 7 
mullet, and other fiſh, and in which are ſeveral Pen 
iſlands. Here is a handſome. church, a elo 
two alms-houſes, two ſchools, a market-houſe, aud 
racks for a troop of horſe. Near the town 4 
of a monaſtery for canons regular, founded by 5 1 15 


Dom, en che caſt, by the river Newry; it has Tyrone 


about the middle of the fifth . The ruin Abb 


L 


I R E 


* ohn de Courcy in the twelfth century, 
* built by J At the diſtance of a mile from the 


vaſt numbers of ſuperſtitious people; ſome to perform 
ance, and 

king of th 
1 ren upon 
enn and the neighbouring villages and ham- 
| I his town gives the title of viſcount to the family 
f ſituated near a river of the ſame name, over 
ich it has two ſtone bridges; one of which leads to 
biin, and the other to Armagh. Here was anciently 
abbey of Ciſtercian monks, which was converted into 
ollegiate church by Henty VIII. in 1542. Nine years 
- it was totally ſuppreſſed, and granted by Ed- 
vi. to Nicholas Bagnal, marſhal of Ireland ; who 
de it his own dwelling-houſe, and ſoon after built and 
ted the town. Of its ancient caſtle, there are ſtill 
e remains. The town was deſtroyed by the Iriſh 
4s in 1641, and afterwards in 1689; but has ſince 
ir recovered. itſelf as to be thought the largeſt town in 
county, and to carry on the moſt: extenſive trade; 
this happy change is to be ſolely attributed to the 
manutacture. The canal for inland i navigation, 


—— 


ly well garriſoned. off; 4! on = 
9 —— ſituated at the north-end of the 


mies of ſtone. 
n friars. 7 N. | 
ILLELEAGH, ſtands upon an arm of the lake of Strang- 
| of which it has an agreeable proſpect. It has a 
dome church, a caſtle, barracks for a troop of dra- 
a ſtone bridge over a ſmall river that runs through 
town, and a commodious harbour, formed by a 
ſafe bay. The linen manufacture flouriſhes greatly 
us town, which. is governed by a provoſt, who, with 
Ire burgeſſes, elect their repreſentatives in parliament. | 
we birth to that great naturaliſt and phyſician fir 
Sloane. | I 0 | 


It had anciently a convent of Domi- 


1 
1 


elſes, who chooſe the members of parliament. It has 
nliderable manufacture for linen yarn. - Here are the 


| has rendered this town famous, by landing his troops 
when he was ſent againſt the rebels in 1689. 
ILLSBOROUGH a ſmall town, ſeated on a dry gra- 
| foil, gives the title of earl and viſcount to the family 
ll. The chief magiſtrate of this town is called a 
gn, who, with twelve burgeſſes, elect repreſenta- 
— . , 205 Gi 
08-Fxzvor, a ſmall 


d-haven, has a good quay, within a few yards of 


tor whit earthen- ware, made of the celebrated 
cklergus clay. DC! TUO | : Aſs Ven 


markets for linen in the county. It ſtands upon 
nence, and exhibits the-ruins of an ancient caſtle. 
a conſiderable 
n. Patrick. | d TP 
Winnt wich is fituated on a bay of the fame 


vas a guard to this 


aſs in the time of the 
rebellion, The bay is' fa | 


cious, and abounds in 
\ , Ti ©1101} aw J.. 14 


un in which are barracks for two troops of 
8 - 4.4 Proteſtant working-ſchool for the linen manu- 
it works, and a commodious key and baſon for 


o 
\ 


| of trade; at preſent, however, 1t 1s but an 


+ F 
JA £ | 


of Strangford, is remarkable for its fine diaper, and 


aNGOR, a pretty conſiderable town, ſituated on Car- 
fergus-Bay, is governed by a provoſt and twelve 


of a very ancient abbey ; and the duke of Schom-! 
| weſt and fouth-welt'; and by Un 


wx de Mort fa of Car." 


may ride at anchor. Here is a curious pot- 


thoroughfare between Newty and 
5 5 140118 . ' May. The B 


> hews the remains of a caſtle; which, before its 


root, or Por ST: Axxz, is 2 conſiderable 


wh N Vas once a parliamentary borough, and had 


inconſiderable town. It gives the title of baron to lord 
viſcount Barrington. To 
STRANGFORD, a ſmall ancient town; is ſeated on the 
river or lake of Strangford, or Strongford, ſo called from 
the great rapidity of the tides here. It gives the title of 
viſcount to the family of Smyth, The lake, which is in- 
deed an arm of the ſea, is about ſeventeen miles in length, 
and four in breadth, at a medium. The town is fituated 
on the ſouth-weſt ſide, about three miles from the en- 
trance, and belongs to the duke of Leinſter. Upwards 
of ſixty iſlands adorn the lake of Strangford, many of 
| whichiare ſtocked with rabbits, others are uch reſorted 
| to by ſwans, and various kinds of fowl ; and others 'ate 
temarkable for fattening and reftoring horſes that are 
diſeaſed. Walti it 66G 
PoRTAFERRY, a town of ſome trade, is ſeated on the 
narrow neck of the bay of Strangford, between that'and 
the Jake; where a · ferry boat maintains a communication 
between the baronies of Lecale and Ards. 2 Rong 
Dor achabrE has always been the ſtation. for the 
packets, from Port-Patrick in Scotland, from which it is 
; about ſeven or eight leagues diſtant. | 
{ 1) SAINTFEELD is become a reſpectable town, from the 
eneouragement of the family of Price, who greatly aug- 
; mented the place, made the roads paſſable from Belfaſt 
to Down, and promoted the linen manufactor x. 
BALLYNAHINeR, or MAGHEDROLL, ſtands an a ſmall 
river, and is a great thoroughfare. The linen manufac- 
ture is ſucceſsfully carried on in this town and its environs ; 
and, as the papiſts are very numerous here, a proteſtant 
i working-ſchool has been eſtabliſhed in it, for the educa- 
tion of poor popiſh children in the proteſtant religion. 
Do OR, is the ſee of a biſhop, founded by St. Cole- 
man, who flouriſhed-in the ſixteenth century. It has a 
tolerably handſome- cathedral, but no revenues for the ſup- 
port of a choir; the miniſter of a pariſh, who is treafurer 
of Dromore, diſcharging the duties of it. Here is the 
 dioceſe-ſchool, an Engliſh proteſtant-ſchool, and a con- 
| fidetable linen manufacture. At the eaſt end of the town 
is a large Daniſh mount or fortification, defended with 
broad ramparts, trenches, parapets, and battlements. 
BAN BRI Dex is fituated on the river Bann, over which 
it has a bridge. The greateſt fairs in Ireland, for linen 
cloth, are held at this place. 


a 


Tu PROVINCE or LEINSTER; on, 
e tt 


IEINSTER, in latin Lagenia, called by the ancients 
Laden, is waſhed by the fea on the ſouth and ſouth- 
eaſt; it is bounded by Connaught and Munſter on the 
Ulſter on the north. The 
Shannon ſeparates it from Connaught, and the Sure from 
a part of Munſter. - It is about one hundred and twelve 
miles in length, ſeventy in . breadth, and three hundred 
and” ſixty in circumference. It comprehends twelve 
counties, viz. Louth, Eaſt-Meath, Weſt-Meath, Long- 
ford, Dublin, Kildare, King s-County, Queen's-County, 
Wicklow, Catherlogh, Kilkenny, and Wexford; alſo 
ninety baronies, one archbiſhopric, three biſhoprics, 
forty- ſeven parliamentary boroughs, ſixty three market- 


. 308 I .etouns and places of trade, and nine hundred and twenty- 
ATHFRYLAND, or RATHONM-IsLAxp, is one of the 


| fix pariſhes, Leinſter, in general, is well cultivated, 
: has temperate clear air, a fertile ſoil, and abounds in 
corn, cattle, fiſh, and fowl. Its principal rivers are the 
| Barrow, Boyne,  Liffy, Nuer; Slane, or Urrin, and the 
of Allen, which is the largeſt: in the 
kingdom, extends almoſt through the whole province 
from eaſt to welt, the turf of which is eſteemed the beſt 
in Ireland. Leinſter was formerly governed by petty 
| kings of its own, and is now the moſt populous province 
in the kingdom, containing the capital and ſeat of 
government. The inhabitants are polite and well-bred, 
and are, in general, as zealous proteſtants as any in the 
; Britiſh dominions. Leinſter gives the title of duke to 
the family of Fitzgerald, formerly earls of Kildare; and 


the duke of Leinſter is the premier peer of Ireland, he 
being the only nobleman in the. Inſh 
elevated rank, 5 


peerage of that 
IoUTH. 


4 , . 
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_ THIS: county, which was anciently called Luna and 
Luda, and in the Iriſh Iriel, or Uriel, is bounded on the eaſt 


by St. George s-Channel; Monaghan and Eaft-Meath 
on the weſt ; on the north by Armagh and Carlingford- 


(2:01 ont 


bay; and. ſeparated, from Meath by the river Boyne, 
It is the ſmalleſt county of Ireland, being only twenty- 
five miles in length, and thirteen in breadth, and com- 


prehending four baronies, heſides the town and. liberties 
of Drogheda, which form a county of themſelves. It 
has à good air, and. the ſoil is fruitful in corn and ſweet 
herbage:... It, ſends ten members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two for each of the following towns 

Atherdee, Carlingford, Dundalk, and Dunleer. _, --:;; 
 »ATHBERDEEZ is an inconſiderable town, ſtanding on a 
5 which falls into Dundalk-bay, ſeven miles from 


| It has a harbour for boats. THEY: 
_ CarLIinGroRD is ſituated on a large bay of the ſame 
name, at the mouth of the river Newry, and is one of 
the beſt harbours in the kingdom. The bay is ſufficiently 
capacious for the whole navy of England, being two 
miles broad in the narroweſt part, and the depth of 
water is from ten to twenty fathom. There is a ſufficient 
uantity of water, even on the bar, for ſhips which 
raw twenty - two fe Et water. The town is neat and po- 
pulous, but not large, and has barracks in it for a com- 
pany of foot. Many of its ſhips are employed in the 
fiſhery on the coaſt, and others in bringing coals from 
Whitchaven. Some conſiderable merchants. reſide here, 
and ſhip-building employs a great number of the inha- 
bitants. Carlingford gives the title of viſcount to the 
earl of Tyrconnel. 15 50 5. 59 U 
_ DuxvaLx,. Which is the county town, has a good 
market, but a very indifferent harbour. It was betrayed 
by the rebels in 1641, but retaken the following year by 
the lord Moore and fir Henry Tichburn. In 1649 the 


* 4 " 
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rebels quitted it, after Oliver Cromwell had [ſtormed |; 


Drogheda; and in 1689 it was abandoned by the popiſh 
garrilon, at the approach of the duke of Schomberg. 
| oy IM brother to the Scottiſh king, reduced 
this town to aſhes, but was afterwards defeated here him- 
ſelf, with the loſs of upwards of eight thouſand men. 
Docu is ſituated near the mouth of the Boyne, 
on a bay of its own name, and is the principal town of 
the county. It was honoured with a mint and other 
privileges in the reign of Edward II. and has a market, 


a fair, and a good harbour; though the entrance to the || 


latter is attended with ſome difficulty. It is an old town, 
populous, and not deficient, in trade. It deals conſider- 


ably with the northern parts of England, and is ſupplied 


* 


with a great quantity of coal, not only for che uſe of the 


town, bur of the adjacent country, conveying them to a 


oreat diſtance by means of the Boyne, which divides the 
town in two parts, havi 
title of carl to the family of Moore, 2 
defended againſt the rebels in 1641, by the preſent lord's 
noble anceſtor, and ſir Henry Tichburn. When Crom- 
well took. this town by ſtorm in 1649, the whole gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of four thouſand men, were put to the 
ſword, It was garriſoned by king James in 1689, but it 
was ſurrendered to king William immediately after the 
battle of the B | 
.;DunLEer a 
Loy 


Pry ET 2 160 x 
all place between Ardee and Drogheda. 
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"THE county of Eaſt-Meath has thoſe of Cavan and 


Eouth on the north and north-eaſt ; Kildare on the ſouth- 
welt ; Meath on the weſt ; and the county of Dublin: 
and the ocean on the eaſt. It is thirty-two miles in 
length, and twenty-five in . breadth, and comprehends 
eighteen baronies. It is a fertile, pleaſant, populous 
country, the air and ſoil being „ and abounds, in 
corn, paſtures, and herds of cattle. Horns of an 
enormous ſize, ſup 
deer, have been” 


Bund in this county, and ſeveral 


9 


other parts of Ireland. This county ſends fourteen | 


members to parliament; two for the ſhite, and two for 
, each of the following boroughs : Trim, Afhboy, Navan, 


or 


; Tam, though ſmall, is the county town, 
on the Boyne, and has a market. 


a bridge over.it.. It gives the 
core, and was bravely |' 


it 4 RD, t. 0 
river Camlin, and has a caſtle, with barracks for *. 


ſed to be thoſe of the mooſe- 


E U R OP F. 


It ' eas 


It has ba 
troop of horſe, and had a caſtle. It was Gian b 


| 
rebels in 1641, but recovered by fir Charles Coote > 
routed an army that came next year to ſurpriſe i 
was {lain in the purſuit, Z "i 
> ASHBOY, or ATHBOY, is a populous town, bus 
Nav is ſituated on the Boyne, and is t 
of the biſhop of Meath." Here” are alto ths Na. 
for a troop of horſe. | 
.- KeLLs, DuLsEx, and RaToaTH, are ſmall in 
derable places, though they ſend members to parj 
Duleek 1s ſeated on the river Nanny. 7 
© SLANE is a ſmall town, ſeated on the river Bo 
» ARDBRACAN is a ſmall place, where the bib p oi 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Meath has a ſeat. NN 
WEST MEAT R. 
THE county of Weſt-Meath is ſo called from 1 


ſituation with reſpect to the former, by which ith 
' bounded on the eaſt; the Shannon ſeparates it from Ry 
common on the weſt; Longford lies on the north o 
and the King's-County on the' ſouth. It is about thin 
five miles in length, twenty in breadth, and con 
thirteen baronies. It is well watered with lakes w 
riyers, but intermixed with bogs; yet where the lt 
free from theſe, it is remarkably fertile and well in 
bited. The members ſent to parliament from 
county are ten; two for the county, and two for ee 
the boroughs of Mullingar, Athlone, Fore, and II 
beggan. This county gives the title of earl to G 
family of Nugent.> - one | | 
MuLLinGaR is ſituated nearly in the centre of xk 
county, and ãs the; county- town by act of parlianat 
It has a market, and barracks for a troop of hork. 
| Arkroxt, a reſpectable town, having a caſtle of 
' garriſon, is ſituated on both! fides of the Shannon, on 
which it has à bridge, and is reckoned the key of (u 
naught, from its ſituation ſon the confines of that py 
| vince, on which account the town is garriſoned. Ty 
buildings en the-weſt ſide of the Shannon are called 
Iriſh, and thoſe on the eaſt, the Engliſh-town. It w 
unſucceſsfully beſieged by king William's forces in 16g 
but was taken the year aſter, and all who reſiſted wn 
put to the food od bonmevon | 
Foxx is but an inconſiderable town. 
a ſmall town ſeated on the in 


| 


* # 
. 


| , K1LLBEGGAN. is 
Braſmagh. eg 21 Lag EVICUE I! . 
BALLIMORE: and KIN NEA are ſmall ineonſidenit 
Places. f ai 1c 1 301 f ne 
| L O. NN G FO R D. 
Ne 3. 9367T3:192& a f 
THE county of Longſord has Weſt-Meath dn! 
eaſt and ſouth; Cavan on the north; Leitrim on i 
north- weſt; and the Shannon, which ſeparates it ff 
Roſcommon, on the weſt. It is twenty-ſeven mus 
length, and ſixteen in breadth, and contains fix barn 
Though. ſmall, it is, in general, a fruitful, | 
county, though it is not without bogs and fens in i 
places. This county ſends, ten members to pariama 
two for the ſhire, and two each for Longford, 
borough, Granard, and, St. Johnſtown.  Þ 
Loox oronp, the capital of the county, ſtands 0 


z 
3 


of horſe., It. gives the title of baron to the fan 
FPackenham. 1038s 34162 6 io efilLhffti97 '7 N '2 

 LanzsBOROUGH is ſeated, on the river Shannen. 
Which it has a bridge. Here are barracks conti f 
a troop of horſe, or a company of foot. It gd. 
title l earl to a branch oſ the family of Butler. 
| \ GRANARD is a ſmall place in the north. et PF 


the county. 91) JOHN Goto 3 L — | 
ST. JonysTown is a place of equal importw* 
1b 1 
having the pris 


0 - 
* 


it app 
| Irelar 


far from Granard. . - | 
Andau is a. ſmall town, 
market. ee 


1 4 


. » Kells, Duleck, and Ratoath. 


. 
| 


DUB 


1 
nl N. 
8 2 | ] i aſhed 8 th eaſt by the 
f of Dublin is waſhed on the ea 
wy HE ohe the county of Kildare on the weſt; that 


the river Nanny on the north ; and 
aſt _ — ſeparates it from Wicklow, on the 
15 * twefity- ſix miles in length, fifteen in 
Ih and contains ſix baronies. The ſouthern part of 
2 is ſome what mountainous, and not much cul- 
a but all the reſt is populous and fertile, producing 
Landy all the neceſſaries of life, wood and coal ex- 
. but turf and ſea- coal ſupply their places. The 
yy of Dublin is ſuperior to any other part of the 
dom in many reſpects ; particularly in wealth, trade, 
population; as well as in politeneſs, elegance, inge- 
and every ſpecies of refinement and improvement. 
nd ten members to parliament; two knights of the 
, four for Dublin and its Univerſity, two for Swords, 
Newcaſtle. | 
| _— in Latin Dublinium, or Dublinia, by the 
ons called Duflin, by the Welſh Dinas Dulin, and by the 
h Balacleigb. That it is very ancient appears from 
emy, but we meet with no, certain account of it till 


1 Daniſh wars, when Saxo Grammaticus ſays it was 
a; much ſhattered ; after which it became ſubject to 
l king of England. The Norwegians were the 


t poſſeſſors of it. On the, firſt arrival of the Engliſh 
reland, they made themſelves maſters of Dublin, and 
W:oly defended it when it was vigorouſly attacked by 
W(culph, prince of Dublin, and afterwards by Gothred, 
oc the iſles. Soon after this, an Engliſh colony was 
ſplanted hither from Briftol, by Henry II. who gave 
Wn this city, with all the liberties and free cuſtoms 
Ich thoſe» of Briſtol enjoyed from the king. From 
Wc time it began to flouriſh remarkably, and was always 
ent for its loyalty to the kings of England. Dublin 
ery agreeably ſituated, having plains on the weſt, 
en the ſouth, and a navigable river called the Liffy, 
ing through it into Dublin-haven on the eaſt. Dublin 
ee largeſt and moſt populous city in the king's domi- 
, London only excepted, and the number of inha- 
ants is eſtimated at three hundred thouſand. It is the 
nd mart and centre of commerce for the whole king- 
, eſpecially for the communicatiop of trade with 
gland. And though Cork may have greater foreign 
nmerce, and may export more proviſions to the Weſt- 
ies; yet Dublin far exceeds it in the importation of 
chandiſe, either directly from abroad, or by the way 
.ngland, and has the greater part of the inland trade. 
om this place, as from a centre, goods of every kind 
diſperſed throughout the kingdom. It is ſupplied 

coals from Whitehaven and Swanſea, in ſuch 
nty, that two hundred fail of colliers are often ſeen in the 
id at one time. It is greatly to be lamented that there 
p bar of ſand at the mouth of the bay. Dublin is the 
pal of the kingdom, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. It 
a large, populous, and, in general, a well; built city; 
ugh not particularly embelliſhed with grand or mag- 


WJ bc particularly noticed; ſuch as the college or univer- 
he parliament-houſes, the 


al ; king's, the lying-in 
(nt ſpiral, Swift's hoſpital for lunatics, and the duke of 
1. nſter's houſe. The churches reflect no honour on their 


hitefts, and have very few monumental embelliſh- 
ag * r houſes of parliament, in point of gran- 
and magnificence, are infinit l 

i ming S) ely ſuperior to thoſe at 
dom as any in Great-Britain or Ireland. The col ege 
vary, from the great number of volumes it contains, 
magnifioence and neatneſs of the apartments, and the 
. diſpoſition of the books and deſks for the 
pore en juſtly merits attention. The caſtle, as 
10 ed, which was once a caſtle, though few remains 
1. N is the reſidence of the .lord-lieutenant when 
ureand; but has very little of grandeur in its external 
246 $2" ah except the large ſquare and. court-yard which 

oies. Many of the rooms indeed are large and ele- 


5 2 be conſidered as equal in magnitude 
7 3 parts of the town which have been 


cent erections : -there are a few, however, which deſerve 


The houſe of lords is, perhaps, as elegant 


ondon, including Weſtminſter . and 


» 
- 
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added within theſe forty or fifty years; are ſubſtantially 
built, and the ſtreets judiciouſly laid out, eſpecially on the 
north- ſide of the river, where many ſpacious and regular 
ſtreets have been erected. The lying-in-hoſpital is the 
moſt elegant and beſt finiſhed piece of architeCture in this 
great city. The river Liffy, which is not above one- 
fifth of the breadth of the Thames in London, has five 
bridges over it; that named Eſſex-Bridge, is ſpaciou:, 
elegant, and commodious. Here are two play-houſes, 
excluſtve of one that has been ſhut up for ſeveral years. 
That in Smock-Alley, though not ſo large as the new one 
in Crow-ſtreet, is admirably conſtructed. Here are alſo 
ſummer entertainments, in imitation of the gardens, &c. 
about London. Dublin has a handſome cathedral, and a 
chapter, conſiſting of a dean, chanter, chancellor; trea- 
ſurer, two archdeadons, and twenty-two prebendaries. 
An eſtabliſhment here, called the Dublin ſociety, diſtri- 
butes premiums to a great amount, for the encourage- 
ment of huſbandry and other uſeful arts and manufactures. 
The chief magiſtrate bears the title of lord-mayor, as in 
London, during his mayoralty ; and every year peram- 
bulates the city and its liberties, attended by the twenty- 
four companies. Theproviſions of this city are generally 
good and reaſonable, and hackney coaches and chairs 
are to he procured as readily as in London.' Here are 
ſeveral charitable foundations ; particularly the hoſpital 
and free-ſchool of Charles II. called the blue-coat-hoſ- 
pita], erected in 1680. The royal hoſpital of Kilmain- 
ham, a ſtately quadranguler fabric, for maimed and ſu- 
perannuated ſoldiers. Dr. Stevens's hoſpital for the ſick 
and wounded, Mercer's charitable hoſpital, the chari- 
table infirmary, &c. Dublin gives the title of earl to his 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland. 

LersLIP, about ſeven miles from Dublin, is one of the 
pleaſanteſt villages in Ireland, on the banks of the river 
Liffy. Many of the firſt families have ſeats about this 
village. The archbiſhop of Armagh, in particular, has 
a moſt delightful palace here. This place is much re- 
ſorted to in ſummer, by genteel company from Dublin, 
to drink of a mineral ſpring a little below the village. 

SwoRDS, a {mall market-town near the ſea, is princi- 
pally remarkable for ſending two members to parliament, 
and for having been the firſt place of rendezyous to the 
rebel Iriſh in 1642. | 

NEwCcASTLE is pleaſantly ſeated on the top of a hill 
near the ſea, about eight miles from Dublin, and com- 
mands a very extenſive proſpect. Oppoſite to it are thoſe 
ſhelves of ſand called the grounds. 

Lusn is a ſmall market-town on the coaſt, twelve 
miles from Dublin. 

BaLRuUDDERY, FiNGLAS, and GLASNEVIx, are all 
{mall places. : 1 
Among other iſlands on the coaſt of this county, lies 
the ſmall one of St. Benedict, belonging to the archbiſhop 
of Dublin. At Chapel-Izod, on the north fide of the 
Liffy, is the country palace of the lord-lieutenant, with 
a noble park, called Phoenix-park. In this county alſo 
lies Fingal, which gives the title of earl to the family of 
Plunket; and Bellamont, which gives that of earl to 
the family of Coote. : 
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THE county of Kildare has thoſe of Dublin and 
Wicklow on the eaſt; King's and Queen's counties on 
the weſt ; Catherlough on the ſouth ; and Eaſt-Meath 
on the north. It is thirty-ſeven miles in length, and 
twenty-three in breadth, and comprehends ten baronies. 
The air is temperate and pleaſant, and the ſoil extremely 
rich and fertile. It ſends ten members to 1 two 
for the county, and two for each of the following places: 
Kildare, Naas, Harriſtown, and Atoy or Athy. | 

K1LDaRz, the capital of the county, and the ſee of a 


biſhop, gives the title of marquis to the. duke of Leinſter ; ' 
on . bd. anceſtors the caſtle and town of Kildare, toge- 


ther with the title of earl of Kildare, were beftowed by 
Edward II. The biſhop of Kildare has precedence of 
all the Triſh biſhops, except that of Meath. _  - 

Naas is the county-town, though Kildare is the capi- 
tal. een all place. | 1 
| v1 


ATay, 
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ATay, er AToy, is a ſmall neat town, ſituated upon 


the Barrow, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. 
It has barracks for a troop of horſe. | 

HarzrisTown, though it ſends two members to par- 
liament, is but a ſmall place. 

CARBERRY is alſo a ſmall place, and gives the title of 
baron to the family of Evans. 

MavxoTn, Kirgusn, CasTLE-DERMOT, KilcuL- 
LEN, RATHANGAN, KILcock, and MoNaSTEREVIN, are 
likewiſe ſmall places, 
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THIS county, which was formerly called Offaly, has 
its preſent name in honour of queen Mary's huſband, 
Philip of Spain. It has part of Tipperary on the weſt, 
where it is alſo ſeparated from Gallway by the Shannon; 
part of Tipperary and Queen's-County on the ſouth, from 
the laſt of which it is divided by the river Barrow ; Kil- 
dare on the eaſt; and Weſt-Meath on the north. It is 
about forty miles in length, twenty in breadth, and con- 
tains eleven baronies. This county, which was formerly 
full of bogs, is now well-drained, cultivated, and in- 
habited. It ſends fix members to parliament ; two for 
the county, two for Philip's-T own, and two for Banatur. 

PaiLie's-Town, or Kinc's-Townw, the capital of the 


county, had formerly a caſtle, and now has barracks for 


a company of toot. 
Moleſworth. 

BAN AHIR, or BANATUR, is a ſmall town ſeated on 
the river Shannon, over which it has a bridge, leading 
into the county of Gallway. It is an important paſs, and 
has therefore barracks for two companies of foot. 

GEASHILL is a neat market · town, about ſix miles from 
Philip's-Town. 5 

Bir, which ſtands on the borders of Tipperary, is the 
largeſt town in the county. 

BaLLEey-BOY is a flouriſhing town, being advantage- 

ouſly fituated near the centre of the county. 

ENDENDERRY, and TuLLEMORE,are both ſmall towns; 
the latter gives the title of baron to the earl of Charle- 


It gives title of baron to lord viſcount 


QUEEN's-COUNTY. 


THIS county acquired its name from queen Mary, 
in whoſe reign it was firſt made a county by the earl of 
Eſſex, then lord deputy. It has King's-County on the 
north and weſt ; part of Tipperary on the weft ; part of 


Kidare and Catherlogh on the eaſt; and Kilkenny and 


Catherlogh on the fouth. It is thirty · five miles in length, 


upwards of thirty in breadth, and contains ſeven baronies. 
Ancientiy this country was full of bogs, but it is now pretty 
well incloſed, cultivated, and inhabited. It ſends eight 
members to parliament ; two for the county, and the 
ſame number for each of the boroughs of Port- Arlington, 
Maryborough, and Ballynekill;. > - © 
- PorT-ARLINGTON is a ſmall town, ſeated on the 
rover: Bayou... . | 
MarvyBOROUGH, or Queten's-T own, had alſo its 
name from queen Mary. 
barracks for a troop of horſe. 5 
BALLYNEKILL, though a 
beſt markets in the county. 
_ MonTZATH is 4 r 
title of earl to the family of Coote. rt - 
_RHABAN, formerly a city, is now an inconſiderable 


Os$sorxy gives name to a biſhopric, and the title of 
ear} to the family of Fitzpatrick. W e 430 
 MounTMenLick, DurrRow, ABBYLEASE, STRAD- 

' BALLY, BALLYROAN, and BuxRES, are all ſmall places, 


THIS county was formerly a part of that of Dublin. 


It ia waſhed on the eaſt with St. George s- Channel; has 
the counties of Kildare and Catherlogh on the weſt; that 


of Dublin and part of Kildare, on the north; and that 


of Wexford on the ſouth, It is chir - ſi miles in length, 


. 
- 


A 


* 


It is the county-town, and has 
ſmall town, has one of the | 
pectable town, giving the 


| Bellingham, and contains barracks for a troop of 
| able city, and the 
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twenty-eight in breadth, and contains fix bargnje, 
are ſome high mountains in this county, in one 1 
there is a copper mine. In the low lands the ſoil] |. 
and the air wholeſome. In a clear day, We 
of Snowdon, in North-Wales, may be ſeen, fro 2 
of Wicklow, in Ireland. In the Wicklow me. 
are alſo ſome of thoſe deep dark vallics, called 10 
which are very beautiful and pictureſque, togeth 2 
ſome aſtoniſhing water-falls. Among the — p 
dark-glyn, and the glyn of the mountains, are rank 
remarkable. The dark-glyn is rather a deep chafy ty 
valley, extending about a mile, through a lofty rang 
hulls. Ac the very bottom is a way cut out by a 
of the ſtream, perfectly adapted to the gloomy reti 
of the place, where the lover, the poet, or the Ni 
pher, may wander, with every circumſtance abou ; 
calculated to warm his imagination, or produce the 1 
ſerious reflections. The glyn of the mountains 2 
open and ſpacious valley, but immenſely deep 1 
ſkirted on each ſide with the moſt enormous aftorifh 
mountains, almoſt covered with trees from their bor 
to the very tops, preſenting a proſpect of the moſt hor 
impending rocks. The bottom of the valley is jut wi 
enough for a road and a river that runs through it. I 
is ſomething inexpreſſibly ſtriking, beautiful, grand 3 
awful in this ſcene. Near lord Wingfield's ſeat at Poy 
court is one of the moſt beautiful water-falls in the 
called the Fall of Powerſcourt ; which, from its pl 
gious height and ſingular beauty, claims particularng 
It is produced by a ſmall river arifing from ſprings a i 
top of an adjacent range of mountains, and falls ah 
three hundred feet, of which two hundred are viſe 
the plain below. The beauty and grandeur of this {n 
is beyond deſcription. Wicklow ſends ten memben oi 
parhament ; two for the county, and the ſame num 
| for each cf the following boroughs : Wicklow, Bib 
glaſs, Carysfort, and Bleſſington. 
Wicklow, the capital and county-town, is cha 
for its good ale. It has a ſmall caſtle, and a n 
| haven, at the mouth of the river Leitrim ; but the di 
part of its trade conſiſts in carrying proviſions to Du 
in ſmall veſſels. It has barracks for three companisf 
| foot, and gives the title of baron to lord viſcount Mam 
BaLTiNGLass is feated on the river Urrin. [ts 
ſmall neat town, and gives the title of baron to the in 
of Stratford, | 
CARYSFORT is a ſmall town, which gives the tit 
baron to the family of Proby. 
- .  BLESSINGTON 18 a {mall rown ſeated on the river li; 
It gives the title of earl to the family of Stewart. 
ARKLOW, a pretty market-town near the fea, a 
mouth of the river -Ovaca, contains barracks for d 
companies of foot, and had formerly a caſtle belonging! 
the dukes of Ormond. 
DuNLaven, though a ſmall town, has a very conſt 
able market. | 
BAN, RATHDRUM, and Carnsw ate towns 0 
great eſtimation. | 
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THIS county has Wexford on the ſouth ; pit 
| Queen's-County and Kilkenny on the weſt; part of 
dare and Wicklow on the north; and part of WI. 
and Wexford on the eaſt. It is about WP 
| eight miles in length, cighteen in breadth, and ® 
' tainsfive baronies. The air of this county is good, au 
ſoil fertile. It ſends ſix members to parfiament; dun 
the ſhire, two for Catherlogh, and two for Old Leg 
',_ CaTrzrLOGH, the county-town, is fituated on the 
Barrow. It has a caſtle, built by the famous lord-d 
Orb Lercriin, or LavcHLin, was once 4 cob 
the fee of a biſhop, now annexed uf 
biſhopric of Fernes. te 275 1 
 * FALLacn, or Tur ro, is a neat market · tum d | 
river Slane, ; SOS Cy _ 
- Brenar's-Town, Hxckzr's- Towx, and C99 


are all ſmall places, NN 
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KILKENN T. 


of Kilkenny is bounded on the weſt by 
pperary 3 on the eaſt by Wexford and Catherlogh ; 
de ſouch by Waterford ; on the north by Queen's- 
aty; and on the north-weſt by Upper-Offpry. It is 
„ miles in length, twenty in breadth, and compre- 
is ten baronies ; and is divided into two parts by the 
r Neor, or Nura, which has its ſource in thoſe lofty 
untains called the Slieu- Bloom, or Blandine-hills. It 
ne of che moſt healthful, pleaſant, and populous coun- 
in Ireland; and is ſaid to have all the elements in per- 
on; fire without ſmoak, earth without bog, water 
ut mud, and air without fog. It is repreſented in 
jament by ſixteen members; rwo for the county, and 
\ for each of the following towns : Iriſh-town or 
Kennis, Gowran, Thomas- Town, Callan, Inniſtiock, 
Kuocktopher. LE 
Wc. cenxy, the capital of the county, ſignifies in Iriſh, 
Cell or church of Canic, who was an eminent hermit 
i country, from whom the town evidently took its 
e. It is fituated in the middle of the county. on the 
Wor, a navigable river which diſcharges itſelf into the 
our of Waterford, and is one of the largeſt, wealthieſt, 
Wh moſt populous trading cities in the kingdom. It is 
Ws {at of the biſhop Oſſory, which was tranſlated 
Agabo, in Oſſory, about the end of the reign of 
II. by biſhop O*Dullany. Kilkenny is divided 
p the Engliſh and Iriſh towns. The Engliſh town is 
moſt conſiderable, the other being only a kind of 
rbs, called St. Kenny's, where the church of 
Canic ſtands. This cathedral is pleaſantly fituated on 
lll of gentle aſcent, from which there is a delightful 
pect over the city, and the adjacent fruitful country. 
e are barracks for a troop of horſe, and four com- 
ies of foot, and a well-endowed free-ſchool, called a 
lege. The ſupreme council of the rebels, under the 
e's nuncio, ſat at this place during the time of the ge- 

maſſacre, This city is ornamented with the ancient 
| magnificent ſeat of the Ormond family. At the diſ- 
ce of about two miles from this city, in the neigh- 
hood of the park-houſe of Donmore, formerly occu- 
I by the duke of Ormond, are a number of caves, as 
ius, perhaps, as ever were ſeen, except thoſe of Anti- 
vs in the Archipelago. 7 


* THE county 


nds two members to parliament. 
oWRAN is a large populous town and corporation, 
b a ſtrong caſtle, which was taken by Oliver Crom- 
in 1649. It was formerly walled, and now gives 
tle of baron to the earl of Upper-Oſſory. 
L HOMAS-TOWN, in Iriſh Bala-mac-andon, i. e. the 
n of Anthony's ſon. Both the names are derived 
the founder Thomas Fitz-Anthony, an Engliſhman, 
d ved in the reign of Henry III. and whoſe deſcen- 
& were long lords of it. It is ſituated on the river 
Cr, is fortified, and eſteemed the ſecond town of 
county. | 
ALLAN is but a ſmall town, 


b which was walled in 1649, when taken by Crom- 
s troops. | 8 
"OCKTOPHER is an inconſiderable town. 

F*-LYRAGGET is alſo a ſmall place. 


on county has St. George's-Channel on the ſouth 
outh-weſt; part of Catherlogh and Kilkenny on the 
| w icklow on the north. It is about forty- 
Thi es in length, twenty-ſeven in breadth, and is 
| ID eight baronies. The air is good, and in ſome 
5, the ſoil is fruitful both in corn and graſs, but coarſe 
1 others. Eighteen members are ſent to par- 
of * this county; two for the ſhire, and two for 

* e towns of Wexford, New-Roſs, Enneſcorthy, 
* Newborough, Bannow, Clomines, and Tagh- 


: E on . - o a | P p 
e or Wrisrokd, which is the capital of the 
a large ancient town at the mouth of the tiver 
** x N : 4 , ad | 


RISH-TOWN, Or ST. KENNY'S, is a ſmall place, though 


NNISTIOCK is a conſiderable town on the banks of the 


EXFORD, on WEISFORD. 
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Slane, having a good harbour for veſſels of. conſiderable 
burden. It is remarkable for being the firſt town in the 


iſland that ſurrendered to the Engliſh, who took poſſef- 
ſion of it in 1170. It has a good Chalybeate ſpring near 
it, on which account it is much frequented by ſtrangers 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, Here are barracks for two 
companies of foot, and a very ancient caſtle ſtill remains 
entire. It gives the title of earl to the Talbots, earls of 
Shrewſbury, in England. 

Nxw-Ross, anciently a wealthy, populous, trading 
city, and the ſee of a biſhop; which was afterwards united 
to that of Cork, is ſtill a place of conſiderable trade. Here 
is a key, to which ſhips of conſiderable burthen come up 
the river, formed by the conjunction of the Neor and 
Barrow, and called the river Roſs. It has a good mar- 
ker, and barracks for a troop of horſe. 

ENnNEscoRTHY is a ſmall town, ſituated at the conflux 
of the Urrin and Slane, and has barracks for two com- 
panies of foot. 

FEATHARD is a ſmall town on the river Barrow, and 
has a harbour for ſhips. 

NewBoROUGH, a ſmall town, gives the title of baron 
to the earl of Cholmondeley. 

BAN NO. is a ſmall town. i 

CLomines and Tachuax, though parliamentary 
boroughs, are both ſmall places. 5 

FRNEs is only remarkable for being the ſee of a biſhop, 
to which Leighlin has been united ſince the year 1600, 
and for having been formerly fortified with a caſtle by the 
Fitzgeralds. | 

Duncannon has a ſtrong fort upon the river Barrow, 
which it commands ſo completely, that a ſhip cannot 
get to Roſs or Waterford out of the reach of its guns. 
Here are barracks for three companies of foot, and, on 
the extremity of its neck of land, which here ſhoots into 
the ſea, is Hook-tower, and a light-houſe. Dun- 
cannon gives the title of viſcount to the earl of Beſ- 
borough. 

The barony of Shelburne, which gives the title of carl 
to the marquis of Landſdown, is in this county. 
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Tus PROVINCE o CONNAUGHT. 


THIS province, in Latin Conacia, is ſeparated from 
that of Leinſter on the eaſt by the Shannon, which alſo 
divides it from Munſter on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt; it 
is bounded by Ulſter, and a part of the weſtern ocean on 
the north and north-weſt ; and by the main ocean on the 
weſt, It is about one hundred and thirty mules in length, 
eighty-four in breadth, and five hundred in circum- 
ference. It comprehends ſix counties, one archbiſhopric, 
two biſhoprics, ſeven market-towns, twelve boroughs 
which ſend members to parliament, and three hundred 
and fixty-ſix pariſhes. Of the four provinces of Ireland, 
this is the moſt mountainous and barren, and the lands 
are the leaſt cultivated and encloſed. It is alſo the leaſt 
populous, and the inhabitants are the moſt ignorant and 
unpoliſhed, many of them being the moſt ſuperſtitious 
and bigotted Roman catholics. Grazing is the principal 
employment of the peaſants of this province. Im 
numbers of ſheep and bullocks are bred here, particularly 
in the counties of Clare and Gallway. Connaught 
abounds in horſes, veniſon, game, fiſh, hawks, and 
honey, but its foreign trade is very inconſiderable. Many 
of the bogs in this country have been drained and culti- 
vated, in conſequence of which the air is more ſalubrious 
than it was ſome years ago. The counties in this pro- 
vince are Thomond, or Clare; Gallway, Mayo, Roſ- 
common, Sligo, and Leitrim. 


- 


T HOMON D, os, CLARE. 


THIS county has that of Gallway on the north; is 
parted on the eaſt and ſouth by the Shannon from Tip- 
perary, Limeric, and Kerry, in Munſter; and on the 
welt is bounded by, the ocean. It is about forty miles in 
length, thirty- eight in breadth and contains nine ba- 
ronies. It ſends only two members to parliament; 
one for the county, and one ſor the borough of 


— 


Ennis. 


ENNIS 
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Euvis is the county-tdwn; and has a market. It is 
ſituated on a lake formed by the Shannon. | | 
KitLaLoz, or Lanv, is ſeated on the Shannon, bor- | 
dering upon Tippe It is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
has the privilege of a fair and market; but was formerly 
much more conſiderable that it is at preſent. The 2 | 
in Latin, is called epiſcopus Laonenſis; and his dioceſe, 
fince that of Roſcree was united to it, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, is very large. South of this town, a ridge of rocks 
croſſes the Shannon, which ſtops all navigation higher up. 

KiLFERNORA, Or KILKENEREG, is a very incon- 
fiderable place, though it was formerly a biſhop's ſee, 
which is now united to the biſhopric of Clonfert. 

CLanz is ſituated on a creek of the Shannon, and 
gives the title of baron to the family of Nugent. It alſo 
gives the name to the county, of which it was once the 
capital. The town, however, derives its name from 
Richard and Thomas Clare, younger ſons of the earl of 
Glouceſter, to whom Edward I. gave the county, and 

* who erected ſeveral towns and caſtles in it. Here are 
barracks for two companies of foot. | 

BunxoTTyY is a finall town near the Shannon, and 
had anciently a caſtle. 

Bryan's-BRIDGE is a ſmall place, but it has barracks 
for a troop of horſe. 

NEWMARKET, S1x-MiLre-BrIiDGE, and CoOROFIN are 
all ſmall places. | 

K1itLMuRREY, which is alſo an inconſiderable place, 
gives the title of viſcount to the family of Needham. 


BR EE WT NY: 


THE county of Gallway is bounded on the eaſt and 
ſouth-eaſt, by part of Roſcommon, King's-County, and 
Tipperary ; on the weſt by the main ocean; on the 
north and north-eaſt by Mayo, Meath, and Roſcommon ; 
and on the ſouth by Thomond. 
in length, forty-cight in breadth, and comprehends thir- 
teen baronies. The air is good, and the ſoil fertile, eſ- 
pecially in the ſouth and eaſt „where it is beſt in- 
habited. On the weſt-ſide it has ſeveral rocks, bays, 
and iftands, among which is that of Arran, which gives 
the title of earl to the family of Gore. This county is 
repreſented in parliament by eight members, two for the 
ſhire, and two for each of the boroughs of Gallway, 
Tuam, and Athenree. 

GaLLway, or GALLIvE in Iriſh, is the moſt capital 
city in the weſt of Ireland, and ſuppoſed to be the third 
or fourth city in the kingdom. It is ſeated near a noble 
bay, in which are many harbours and roads. It is a neat, 
opulent, and flouriſhing city; and, being finely ſituated 
for a trade to France, Spain, and the Welt-Indies, 1s in- 
habited by as great a number of wealthy merchants and 
ſhopkeepers, as any city of the ſame extent in Great- 
Britain or Ireland. The buildings conſiſt principally of 
ſtone, and are in general handſome. The harbour is diſ- 
tant from the city about two miles, to and fi om which 
the goods are conveyed in lighters. Here ' are barracks 
for two companies of foot. This city is walled, and was 
formerly the ſee of a biſhop, but is now in the arch- 
biſhoprick of Tuam. It carries on an extenſive trade in 
the herring fiſhery, and is almoſt the only place upon 
this coalt that has any foreign trade. In 1651, this city 
was forced to furrender to major general Ireton, and fir 
Charles Coote. It gives the title — to the family 
of Monckton. . 

Tuan, which was once a celebrated city, is now a 
very poor place. It has, however, been the ſee of an 
archbiſhop ever ſince the beginning of the ſixth century. 

ATHENRY was anciently walled, and much more con- 
ſiderable than it is now. It contains barracks for three 

companies of foot. ' | | 
Ctonrzxr is the ſee of a biſhop, and a town much 
upon the decline. fs 82 3 

- | AgGKR1M 15 little better than a village, though it has a 
caſtle. It is however remarkable for a great victory ob- 


- tained. over the Iriſh-and French in 1691, by general |- 
3 2 Ginkle, when he killed ſeven thouſand, and took fix hun- 
Tutte and fifty. priſoners, 


1 STORY. M E UR O E. 


Bourke. 


It is eighty-two mules | : 


| fortified with a caſtle, built by Robert Ufford, 9 


together with the French general! 


t. Ruth. 
grants 


EyRE's-CovkrT is a ſmall thriving ten. 

Goki is but a little town. 

HzaprorD, LouRHREA, and PoRruuxr 
ſmall places, but each of them has barracks for bs 'Y 
horſe. a 

Clanrickard gives the title of earl to the ,,. M 
family of De Burgh, and Dunkellyn that of — 9 
ſame family. | wo 


M 0. 


THE eounty of Mayo has the ſea to the wa 
north; it is bounded by the county of Gallway on ted 
and ſouth-eaſt ; by Roſcommon on the eaſt; and b > 
on the north- eaſt. It is fiſty-eight miles in length & e 
four in beadth, and is divided into nine baronies, Hl 
the ſea on one fide, and abounding in lakes, the 2 
moiſt and cold; and on the mountains the ſoil i; * 4 
and barren. In the other parts there is plenty of 6 
paſturage, with herds of cattle and deer, fiſh, honey, k 
Caſtlebar, which is the only borough in this cod 1 
ſends two members to parliament. | 

Mavo, the county town, ſtands upon the river My, 
Mayo, on the borders of Sligo. It was formerly theſe 
biſhop, but the biſhopric is annexed to Tuam, as the u 
diction is to the ſee of Killaloe. This town, which ba 
clining ſtate, gives the title of viſcount to the fame 


A 


KILLALA, or KILLALOx, is the ſee of a biſhop, 
a ſmall town. It ſtands on a large bay of the ſea, nt 
north-eaſt corner of the county, and in the bam 
Tyrawley, which the title of baron to the famij i 
O'Hara. 

CASTLEBAR, the county-town, ſtands on a little ne 
which falls into Lough-Cown. It is a pretty con 
able town, and contains barracks for a troop of ho. 
. Foxrorp, which ſtands on the river Moy, or Ms 
is a {mall town, but has a good market. 

CLan-Morris, a barony in this county, gives tei 
of viſcount to the earl of Kerry. 

Ne weokT, BARINROBER, and MiNnsLa, are all it 
places, 

There are ſeveral lakes and rivers in this county 
abound with fiſh, particularly ſalmon ; among whidh 
Lough-Maſke, a lake about eleven miles in length, 
five in breadth. 


on 


THIS county, which is long and narrow, is bound 
on the north by the Curlew mountains; on the out 
ſouth-eaſt by the King's-County and part of Gal 
on the weſt by the river Suc; and on the eaſt iff 
Shannon. It is fifty-five miles in length, and tvel 
eight in breadth, and contains ſix baronies. Thea 
healthful, the foil yields ſome corn, and great qua 
of graſs. Numerous herds of cattle are fed in this cou 
The Curlew mountains on the north are remarkably 
and wt, and till a road was cut through, which 
work of great difficulty and labour, they were imp 
Roſcommon ſends eight members to parliament; 
for the ſhire, and two for each of the towns of Roll 
mon, Abbey-Boyle, and Tulſk. 

RoscoMMoN, which gives name to the coulh 


Juſtice of Ireland. It is the county-town, and ge 
title of earl to the family of Dillon. 
ATHLONE; which ſtands ly in this count 
partly in that of Weſt-Meath, has been noticed 
account of the latter. NES 
" ABBEyY-BoyLE, or Bovrx, is a ſmall tow W 
good market, ſtanding on the lake Key, near the da 
of Sligo. It had a monaſtery, founded in 1152. 
Tulsx is a parliamentary borough, but other 
ttle note. | | . 
ELenin is the ſee of a biſhop, which alone m 
reſpectable. | 
CASTLERICH, is a thriving little market? 
ſtanding on the road between Riſcommon and K 1 
BaLIxA-Stoz, though a ſmall town, is fen 
for having one of the largeſt beaſt or ſtock ff 
1 | 


% 


„ 
= lich continues a whole week. The toll of 
by en, dich i kept twice a year (in the ſpring and at 
850 is ſaid to produce to the poſſeſſor ſix hun- 
a unds per amum, on an average, though only a 
ebend is paid for bullocks, and ſix-pence per ſcore 
cep. All parts of the kingdom are principally 
ed from this fair. | 


OF WI G 9. 

unty is bounded by Leitrim on the eaſt; by 
5 > Fa ſt on the north and north-eaſt by the 
ache river Trobis ; and by Roſcommon and a part 
0 on the ſouth. It is thirty-five miles in length, 
hirty-three in breadth, and contains ſix baronies. 
air on the mountains is much preferable to that on 
lains and vallies, which have plenty of bogs. The 
n the lower parts, where it is free from lakes and 
= i; either for grazing or tillage. This county 
F od an in parliament by four members; two for 

ie, and two for the town of Sligo. 


e. It is a borough, and a market-town, and though 
WT large, is pretty populous. Here is ſo deep a har- 
chat ſhips of two hundred tons burthen can come 
Wo the key, and yet the town has not a great deal of 
- The rebels took Sligo, with great loſs, in 1690; 
in 1691, it was retaken by general Ginkle's forces. 
enoxkr, though an inconſiderable place now, de- 
to be mentioned. It was once a city, and the ſee 
biſhop, but is now united to that of Killala. 

0L00NY is a ſmall town, giving the title of baron to 
earl of Bellamont. 

the rock of Corren, in this county, many extraor- 
ry caves and receſſes have been diſcovered. They 
oppoſed to be the work of the Danes, and are called 
Ws houſes. 


n 


HIS county has Sligo and part of Roſcommon on 
welt and ſouth-weſt ; Donnegal-bay on the north ; 
gford in Leinſter on the ſouth-eaſt ; and the coun- 
of Fermanagh and Cavan in Wiſter, on the eaſt and 
east. It is about forty-four miles in length, eigh- 
in breadth, and contains ſix baronies. The air is 
and cold, but wholeſome. Tt is a very bleak moun- 
ous country, but celebrated for grazing immenſe herds 
onattle, of which there have been more than one hun- 
uth 4 and twenty thouſand head in it at one time. It ſends 
Alm embers to parliament: two for the county, two for 
tig re- Town, and the fame number for Carrick. - 
toe ARRICK, the county-town, is ſmall, though it is 
ic R lamentary borough. Pe 
00888) 4MEs-T'own is alſo a ſmall town. | 
col ZITRIM ſtands near the Shannon; and, though 
h decayed, is ſtill the beſt town in the county, though 
neither the ſhire, nor ſends repreſentatives to parlia- 
nt, It gives the title of baron to the earl it Har- 


ough, - 


* 


ps PROVINCE or MUNSTER. 


T is called in Latin Monomia ; in Iriſh Mawn or 
7 It lies open to the Vergivian ſea on the ſouth 
Par, and the Atlantic on the weſt; it is 
nded on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by the ocean, and the 
vince of Leinſter ; and on the north by the province 
onnaught, from which it is ſeparated the Shan- 
, It is about one hundred and thirty miles in length, 
32 to one hundred and twenty in breadth, and, 
* the variety of windings and turnings, ſix hun- 
05 8 The air is temperate and good; 
ry is. The northern 'parts, bei the moſt 

* rule, are the beſt improved and incloſed; 
ith 50, yen are bleak and barren. Vaſt numbers 
r in this e which has alſo a plenti- 
Wend, Cr Munſter comprehends the counties 
* rk, Kerry, Limerick, 'and'T ipperary' 


* 


1100, the capital, is ſituated on a bay of the ſame 


wh properly cultivated, is fruitful both in | 
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in which are fifty-two baronies, twenty-ſix parliamentary 
boroughs, one archbiſhopric, five biſhoprics; ſeven 
market-towns, and eighty pariſhes. | 

WATER. FOR D. 

THE county of Waterford is fo nearly ſurrounded by 
the Blackwater, the river Sure, and the ſea, that it is a 
peninſula, It is parted on the eaſt by its own haven from 
the county of Wexford ; has Cork on the weſt; the 
ocean on the ſouth ; and the river Sure, which ſeparates 
it from Tipperary and Kilkenny, on the north. It is 
abour forty miles in length, twenty-four in breadth, and 
contains ſix baronies. Some parts of this county are 
fertile and very pleaſant, but in general it is mountainous, 
and a barren coarſe ſoil. It is repreſented in parliament 
by ten members ; two for the ſhire, two for the city of 
Waterford, and two for each of the following towns: 
Liſmore, Dungarvan, and Tallagh. 

WäarrRrokd, the only city of this county, is, by the 
Iriſh and Britons called Portlarig. It is ſeated on the 
river Sure, and was firſt built by wk pirates of Norway, 
who embraced Chriſtianity, and ſent Malchus, a bene- 
dictine monk of Wincheſter, to be conſecrated their 
biſhop by Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1096, 
and it has continued a biſhop's ſee ever ſince. Till it was 
ſurpaſſed by Cork, it was eſteemed the ſecond city in 
the kingdom for wealth and trade, and with reſpect to 
the number of inhabitants; and it may ſtill be ſo denomi- 
nated with regard to its extent. It is ſituated on a fine 
harbour, defended by Duncannon fort on the eaſt-ſide. 
It muſt, however, be admitted that the foil about it is 
barren, and the air thick. The kings of England have 
conferred many privileges on this town, as a reward for 
its conſtant fidelity, ſince it was firſt reduced by Richard 
earl of Pembroke ; but its condu& was much blamed 
during the Iriſh rebellion in 1641; for it was, during 
the maſſacre, in the hands of the rebels, who often made 
excurſions from it, and committed great outrages; but 
Oliver Cromwell reduced it in 1650. It was alfo in the 
poſſeſſion of the popiſh party in 1689, who held it till 
after the battle ofthe Boyne. The city andliberties, which 
take up a great extent, make a diftin&t county. Here is 
a very handſome- cathedral, but the houſes are chiefly 
compoſed of timber, and make but an indifferent appear- 
ance. - Waterford carries on a very great trade, eſpeci- 
ally with England, and ſhips of burden come cloſe to its 
commodious key. There is a citadal on the weſt- ſide of 
the city, and on the eaſt a block-houſe and a ſtore-houſe. 
Waterford gives the title of earl to the earl of Shrewſbury 
in England. ä hp 

L1$MORE was once the ſee of a biſhop, but the poſſeſſions 
belonging to it being almoſt alienated, pope Innocent VI. 
in 1363, annexed it to the ſee of Waterford. It is an 
inland town, ſtanding on the river Broadwater, and has 
a handſome cathedral, a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe, 
The town is, however, upon the decline: 4 
| DuNGaRYAN is ſeated on a bay of its own name, with 
a narrow tide haven, but a commodious road for ſhips. - 
It has a caſtle and walls, and gives the title of viſcount 
to the earl of Cork and Orrery, but it is a place of no 
great conſequence. | 

TaAaLLacn, or TalLow, is a handſome: flouniſhing 
town, ſituated in a pleaſant fertile vale, near the river 
Blackwater; which, being navigable from hence to 
Youghall, renders it a town of good trade. It was made 
a corporation by James I. vg Ig yoo 
CAPPAQUIN, a good market- town, ſtands upon Black- 
water, and is famous for a victory obtained over the rebels 
in 1642. Here are barracks for a troop of horſe, and 
veſſels of conſiderable burden may fail up to Cappaquin, 
where the river is twelve feet deep at low water. 


. 


TIE county of Cotk, in Iiiſh Coreath, and in Latif 
Cormitatus Corcagienſis, is the largeſt in the kingdom, and 


is bounded by Limerick on the north; by the Vergiss 


ſex on the ſouth and ſouth- eaſt; on the caſt by the county 


of Waterford'; and on the welt by Kerry and the wa 


? 


Ty 


— — —— ogy — 


other on the ſouth. 
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It is eighty-five miles in length, fifty in breadch, and con- 
tains fiſteen baromies. A conſiderable part of it is boggy, 
mountainous, and barren, but the induſtry of the inhabi- 


tants has greatly cultivated and improved it. Here are 
ſeveral good towns and harbours, and the rivers, with 
which it is watered, as well as the ſea, ſupply it abun- 
dantly with fiſh. It is the moſt populous and conſider- 
able county in Ireland, except that 0 | ns This ſhire 
is repreſented in parliament y twenty-ſix members ; two 
e county, two for the city, and two for each of the 
following boroughs : Kinſale, Youghall, Bandonbridge, 
Moyallow, Baltimore, Clognikilly, Charleville, C tle: 
. way Middleton, Rathcomuck, and Doneraile. 
Conk, a fine, large, wealthy, and populous city, and 


| biſhop's ſee, is not only encompaſſed by walls, but alſo 


by the channel of the river Lee, over which it has bridges 
on all ſides. It is a city of great trade, and, next to the 
2 the largeſt in the kingdom. Though ſituated 
teen miles up the river, ſmaller veſſels can come to the 
key; but the larger generally ride at a place called Paſ- 
ſage, about fix miles below Cork. The city, including 
ts liberties, is a county of itſelf, called the county of the 
| oy of Cork, and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and 
ſheriffs.. No town or city in the iſland has ſo flouriſhing 
a trade as Cork, eſpecially in beef, butter, and tallow ; 
of which great quantities are exported to France, Hol- 
land, Flanders, and the colonies ; and many ſhips, which 
are bound for the Weſt- Indies, put in here to victual. 
It had formerly ſeveral monaſteries, and has now ſome 
handſome public ſtructures, particularly a cathedral, 
cuſtom-houſe, and two gates, one on the north, and che 
It made a gallant defence againſt the 
rebels, in 1641, and in 1690 it was taken by the duke 
of Marlborough for king William, when the duke of 
Grafton was killed before it. The quantity of beef that 
is killed here for exportation, from Michaelmas to Chriſt- 
mas, is aſtoniſhing ;. for» three or four months at this 
time, a ſtranger would imagine it was the ſlaughter- houſe 
Ireland. Cork is almoſt. as large as Briſtol, and infi- 
nitcly better ſituated with reſpect to its navigation, at the 
om of a capacious well-ſheltered bay or coye. Addi- 
tions are continually making to the many ſpacious, ſtreets 
already built; and the merchants, who chiefly reſide in 
the lower and modern part of the city, have houſes that 
are magnificent and ſuperb, at once exhibiting the opu- 
lence. of che OWNETS,, and contributing to ornament the 
town. Here is an elegant Theatre, in which dramatic 
pieces are performed by a company from Dublin, during 
the vacation at the capital. This city, and the 
barony. of Orrery, give the title of earl d the noble 
_ of Boyle. 

Kuss Alx, or KiNGSALE, is a neat,. dards popu- 
lous, and wealthy town, and little inferior to Cork in 
point af trade. It js Gtuazed-at the month of the river 
Bann, and, exports vaſt quantities of. proviſions to low: 

dars, Holland, France, and the Weſt-Indies. 
town is well fortified; with lines and,,out-works; - — 
about twa miles below, it; are two ſtrong forts 


one on 


. de the, river, c ure it againſt all attempts by | 


The, port indeed is barred, but ſhips of any burden 
may get-over. the har gr high It, has an excellent 
harbour, and a good bay, with a light-houſe upon a pe- 
ninſala, called the Old Head of Kinfale, to guide ſhips 
in e's We ALI no 49 the zpouth. of the river. 

pantards landed, at this town to join the rebels; 
Ading the they hac heen defeated. by the-lord-de ut, 
ron Mountjoy, the Spaniards wergjobliged to fo 
themlelves here, where they, were beſiaged — and 
land, ; and, after an obtinare defence, ohliged to capitu- 
e 60 Quit hoch the town . . — w_ 
L ancient family of 


water... 


is uA at the mouth 2 abe. Broad, - 
Blackwater, is a pretty good town. 

Baxpon-BR1Dcr, moe of on W ſides of the river 
Bandon, is: unitett by à brid e it derives its 


name. This town was walled 


of Cork, 
[che il. ae 3 


| Acre with three very fine caſtles f. or 883 
905 1 vith the Ong Were demoli ned by the 

| French a A 5 15 90, in 55 485 4 55 not pere 
HY — 09 ee e 
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In 1601 eight - 


. 


Movarrow is but a ſmall town. 
BALTIMORE, is a ſmall borough, and gave the, 
baron to the family of Calvert, which is now end 
laſt nobleman who enjoyed that title, was tried al; 
ton for a rape on Miſs Woodcock. The jury wy 
above an hour hefore they could agree upon 5 
but at laſt found his lordſhip not guilty. 
CLOGHNIKILLY is a {mall inconſiderable borouk 
CHARLEVILLE is alſo a borough, but of no 0 grep 
portance: it gives the title of earl to the ng 
Moore. | 
CASTLEMARTYR, RATHCOMUCK, and Doxmy 
are only conſiderable as parliamentary boi 'Oughs, : 
raile gives the title of viſcount to the family of B 
CLOYNE is the ſee of a biſhop, though a Very 
ſiderable place. 
Bantry, Dunmanway, Macromp, Skibbereen, 1 
tevant, Kanturk, Caſtlelyons, Curryglaſs, Kills 
Fermey, Michelſtown, Iniſhannon, Iniſkeen, ya 
clogh, Annagh, Newmarket, Timoleague, Cu 
fort, 338 and Kilmeedy, are all ſmall tow, if 
moſt of them have barracks for a troop of horſe, o aui 


pany of foot. 
Barrymore gives the title of earl to the famij 3 
Barry; and Grandiſon confers the ſame dignity on tha the 


Villiers. 


K E R 3 


THE county of Kerry has that of Cork on teu 
and eaſt; Limerick on the north; and the Atlantic tw 
on the welt, Deſmond, which was once a county pk 
tine, under the earls of Deſmond, deſcendants of unt 
petty Iriſh, kings, makes a part of this county; the a 
part is in the county of Cork. Kerry is about ſuꝶ i 
in length, forty- ſeven i in breadth, and contains ſi by 
nies. The air is keen, but wholeſome, and the lai 
ſome parts, fruitful both in corn and graſs ; but 2 
ſiderable part of the county is dreary, barren, ma 
tainous, and almoſt uninhabited. * It is 1 
liament by eight members; two for the ſhire, tw 
Dingle, the ſame number for Tralce, and two far 
1 

DixcLE ſtands almoſt at the end of a peninſul reel 
bay of its own name, with a good harbour. lng 

rinci le ate in the county, and has bund 
or ſoldiers; - It is walled and has a good ſhare & 1 

1 * or TRAILEY, is the county-town, W 
the aſſizes are held. It ftands on a bay of the ſame . 
near a {mall river, and is a flouriſhing town. 

ARDFERT, which is ſituated near the ſea, and W 
harbour for ſmall veſſels, was once the ſee of a bubop# 
united to that of Limerick. 

CASTLEMAIN is a ſmall town, with a harbour, 0 
river Mana. It gives the title of viſcount to che Tag 
of Tinney. 

Acuapo, once the ſee. of a biſhop, is now ul 
Limerick. 

- K1tLanxe: N25 CasrIz-IsLaxp, SMERWIC, Ll 
NAW, and L.isTowsL, are all ſmall places. 

The lake of Killarney is, perhaps, one © 
beautiful in the world. It may nat improper ly be 
guiſhed into three, except one narrow valley on di 
through which a river runs into the up er-lake, W 
ſurrounded with one continued range of lofty.mo * 
rocks, and precipices.; - the. immenſe declivities 
are covered with woods intermixed with evel- 2 
from their, tops to almoſt the verge of the lakes. vt. 
number of iſlands. are diſperſed over the lake, aps j 
them, except; 258 Which is 2 by i LY 
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i has a moſt aſtoniſhing appearance. On 
ante ide of the lake, ſtands the town of Killer. 
2 heful ſituation; which is ſo much viſited in 
2 4 appear 4 lively chearful place, it being 


jon in Ireland to repair to the lake in that 
8 — value are ſometimes found about 


ke of Killarney, 


Ction. : 
A Ape = of the ſmall rocky iſlands, called 


; on the coaſt of this county. It contains a 
_ fort, and a harbour, and gives the title of 


ont to the earl of Angleſea. 


his county gives the title of earl to the noble family 


itzmorris. 
L FMER IC K. 


county is bounded on the north by the river 
— and — of the county of Tipperary; on the 
by the county of Cork; on the eaſt by Tipperary ; 
on the weſt by Kerry. It is forty miles in length, 
ty-ſeven in breadth, and is divided into eleven ba- 
The air and ſoil is good, and, in general, pretty 
There are indeed ſome mountains towards the 
| the higheſt of which, called Knock-Patrick, affords 
xcellent proſpect of the ſea, the Shannon, and the 
ent country. This county is well inhabited, and 
nds in corn and cattle. It gives the title of viſcount 
e earl of Clanbraſſel, and ſends eight members to 
ment; two for the ſhire, and two for each of the 
ing places : the city of Limerick, Killmallock, 


\ſkeyton. 


. a IMERICK, in Iriſh Loumnagh, is an elegant, rich, 
he populous city and biſhop's ſee. It is the capital of 
_ bounty, and is ſeated on the Shannon, which is navi- 
ix hay 


for ſhips of burden almoſt up to the city, though 
te diſtance of about fixty miles from its mouth. 
rick conſiſts of two towns, the upper and the lower, 
ſtrongly fortified with walls, caſtles, baſtions, and 
uks, with draw-bridges upon the river. Here is a 
> cathedral, and barracks for twenty companies of 

In 1641, Limerick held out three months againſt 
xrCromwell's army, but plague and famine compelled 
urrender. It fuſtained two ſharp ſieges in 1690, and 
and did not yield at laſt without a fayourable 
ation for itſelf and the whole kingdom. Here are 
conſiderable merchants, but the trade is not equal 
at might be reaſonably expected. 7 
ILLMALLOCK.1s a large town, well built, and walled 
„ and was once populous and wealthy. It is, how- 
much leſs conſiderable than it has been. nts 
KEYTON is a ſmall town ſituated on the river Shannon. 
DARE is a ſmall town on the river Mag. 
ITHKEAL, NEWCASTLE, HospITALL, BRUFF, and 
INAN, are all ſmall places. 
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and ſalmon are caught there in great 
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THIS county is bounded on the north and north-eat 
by. King's-County, and the territory of the ancient O'Car- 
rols ; on the ſouth by the countie of Cork and Water- 
ford ; onthe eaſt by Kilkenny ; and on the weſt by Lime- 
rick and the river Shannon. It is ſixty miles in length, 
thirty-ſix in breadth, and contains fourteen baronies. 
The north part of Tipperary is mountainous and cold; 
but in the ſouth the air is milder, and the ſoil more fertile, 
producing great quantities of corn, and affording abun- 
dant paſturage for the numerous herds of cattle and flocks 
of ſheep which it contains. The north part is called 
Ormond, which gave the title of duke to the noble family 
of Butler, till, at the acceſſion of George I. the laſt duke 
was attainted of high treaſon, and died abroad. This 
county is repreſented in parliament by eight members; 
two for the ſhire, and two for each of the following places: 
Caſhel, Clonmell, Fethard, and Thurles. 

CasnEL, or CasstL, the capital of the county, is a 
city, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. The cathedral ſtands 
upon an eminence without the city, whence there is a very 
pleaſing proſpect. On the aſcent to it is a great ſtone, 
where, it is ſaid, the kings of Munſter were proclaimed. 
This city has been long in a declining ſtate, having ſuf- 
tered materially by war. | 

CLONMELL, or CLOMEL, is ſituated on the banks of 
the Sure, on the borders of the county of Waterford, and 
is a neat populous walled town. It has a good market, 
and barracks for two troops of horſe. Being the county- 
town, 1t has alſo a gaol and court-houſe. 

FETHARD is a ſmall inconſiderable place, though a 
parliamentary borough. 

T HURLEs is ſeated on the river Sure, and is likewiſe a 
{ſmall place. 

_ EMLey, or Aw, is ſituated on the river Glaſon. It 
was formerly the ſee: of a biſhop, which has been united 
to Caſhel ſince 1568. It was anciently a large and popu- 
lous place. | | 

CARRICK, which is ſituated on the Sure, is a hand- 
ſome town, with barracks for a troop of horſe. To diſ- 
tinguiſh it from another town of the ſame name, it is uſu- 
ally called Carnck-on-Sure. It gives the title of earl to 
the family of Butler. | ORs 

TrePzRARY, which gives name to the county, was 
formerly the ſhire-town, It has ſtill a market, but is of 
no conſiderable note, - 13-03 2205 | 

K1LLENAUL has a batrack for a company of foot, but 
is otherwiſe inconſiderable. | 

BARRUSAKEEN, RoscRet, CLOGHEEN,  CULLIN, 
NEzNnacGn,  SiLVERMINES, and Canis, are all ſmall 
places. Cullen, however, gives the title of viſcount to 
the family of Cockayne, and Cahir that of baron to 
the lord viſcount Mountgarret. | | 
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| Saxon king, 
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chriſtian miſſonaries had been here long before him, 
whoſe endeavours had facilitated the progreſs of it. 

-. Subſequent to this, Ireland was occaſionally invaded 
by the Saxqn kings of England; but, in the years 795 


ode- | and 798, the Danes and Normans invaded the coaſts. of 


Ireland, and were the firſt who erected ſtane edifices in 
that kingdom. The common habitations of the Iriſh 
were then extremely rude and ſimple, conſiſting of huts, 
compoſed of hurdles, ſtraw, and ruſhes ; but they. de- 
tended themſelves with great bravery againſt the in- 
truders, who, however, built Dublin, Waterford, Lime- 
rick, Wexford, and Cork. Dublin was their Principal 
* een 1 
ingal, ot the a S It appears, inc 
that about the year 96a, the natives called the Anglo- 
gar; to their aſſiſtance, who had then a 
conſiderabſe maritime power. It is certain that the: 


= 


OT, St. Patrick, was employed in the 


a 


native Iriſh Eyeral ticues defeated their invaders, though 
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they were aſſiſted by their countrymen from the continent, 
the Iſle of Man, and the Hebrides. 


Henry II. king of England, in the twelfth century, 


projected a plan of annexing Ireland to his dominions. 


He ſucceeded in his enterprize againſt that country, 


eaſily accompliſhed its reduction, and was formally ac- 
knowledged the paramount ſovereign of Ireland.. The 
particulars of the conqueſt of Ireland, are given in the 
reign of _ IT. to which the reader 1s referred. 
Henry conferred the title of lord of Ireland on his 
ſon John, who, in 1185, went into that country; but 
John and his attendants made an ill uſe of their power, 
and incurred the diſpleaſure of the Iriſh, who were other- 
wiſe extremely well diſpoſed towards the Engliſh. 
Richard was too much engaged with the cruſades to pay 
any attention to the affairs of Ireland; but John, after 
his acceſſion, made amends for his former behaviour. He 
adopted and enlarged his father's plan of introducing into 
Ireland Engliſh laws and officers, and divided thoſe parts 
of Leinſter and Munſter, which were within the Engliſh 
pale, into twelve counties. It appears, however, that the 
deſcendants of the ancient princes in other places paid him 
only a nominal ſubjection. They ſtill exerciſed their old 
Brahon laws, and performed acts of ſovereignty within 
their reſpective ſtates; and indeed this appears to have 
been nearly the caſe, even fo late as the reign of James I. 
The Iriſh entertained a very mean opinion of the 
Engliſh government, during the reign of Henry III. 
but they ſeem. to have been ſatisfied with that of Ed- 
ward I. Gaveſton, the favourite of Edward II. ac- 
quired much credit in the character of lieutenant; but 
the ſucceſſes of Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, had 
almoſt deſtroyed the Engliſh intereſt in that country, and 
fuggeſted to the Iriſh the idea of transferxjag their allegi- 
ance from the kings of England to Edward Bruce, bro- 
to the Scottiſh king. He accordingly invaded Ireland, 
and frequently defeated the Engliſh governors and ar- 
mies; and, being ſupported by his brother in perſon, 
he was actually crowned king at Dundalk. He was too 
violent in the exercife of his ſovereignty, and was at 
length defeated and killed by the Engliſh general Ber- 
mingham. After this tranſaction Edward II. ruled Ire- 
land with great moderation, and paſſed ſeveral falutary 
acts for that country. | 
But the commotions were renewed in Ireland, durin 
the minority. of Edward III. and occaſioned much diſ- 
grace and loſs to the Engliſh before they were ſuppreſſed, 
A rebellion broke out in 1333, in which the Engliſh 
had no inconſiderable ſhare. A ſucceſſion of ſpirited and 
vigilant governors at length quieted the inſurgents ; and 
about the year 1361, prince Lionel, ſon of Edward IIT. 
having married the heireſs of Ulſter, was ſent to govern 
Ireland, and to:endeavour to enforce among the inha- 
bitants an entire conformity with the laws of England 
He made a conſiderable progreſs in this buſineſs, but did 
not perfectly accompliſh it. The Iriſh were, at this 
time, in a very flouriſning condition, and conſidered it 
as an intolerable grievance, that the Engliſh ſhould ſend 
over men of low birth to be their governors. In 1394, 


Richard II. made his appearance in Ireland, with an army 
of thirty- four thouſand men. As he had no hoſtile inten- 
tions, the inhabitants thought themſelves complimented 
by chis viſit, and admired the magnificence of his court. 
He undertook a ſecond expedition to Ireland, in 1399, 
to revenge the death of his lord-lieutenant, the earl of 


March, who had been killed by the wild Iriſn. The 


inhabitants, to avert his wrath, threw themſelves on his 
mercy; which being 5 Richard returned to Eng- 
land; where, finding himſelf deſerted by his ſubjects, on 


acrount of his tyranny, he ſurrendered his crown to his 
rival. 240 4 2 1 £8547 > 0% $28 NAA 10 I): * 
Still, however, the Iriſh retained an affection for the 


Houſe of Tork; and upon the revival of that family's 
claim to the crown, embraced its cauſe. Edward IV. 
_ appointed the earl of Deſmond lord · lieutenant of Ireland, 
for oppoſing the Ormond party, and other adherents of 
the Houſe: of Lancaſter. He was the firſt governor of 
Ireland who was honoured” with the title of lord-licute- 
nabr.:-:W her Henry V1I.-acceded to the throne of Eng- 
land, the rifhwere-not reconciled to his title as duke of 


v* 4 
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them .cautivus of aſſiſting Perkin Warbeck wh 2 
ar 6 
on of Edward IV. At length, howerer U. 

pronounced king by the Iriſh. ; : 

Henry VIII. governed Ireland by ſupporting i; | 
againſt each other, but, finding they had bee 1, WM 
with by the emperor Charles V. he appointed ji, WM 
ſon, the duke of Richmond, his lord-lieutenan; I | 
withſtanding this, the Iriſh broke our into mb 
1540, under Fitzgerald, who had been lord. de 
was won over by the emperor, but was at laſt 
at Tyburn. 

Some pretenſions to the crown of Ireland were fomd 
about the year 1542, by the Scottiſh king James V. 
was fayoured by a ſtrong party among the Iriſh 
felves. His death, however, terminated the dix 

It had been intimated to Henry VIII. that he 1a 
entertained a mean opinion of his dignity, becut ti 
kings of England were only lords of Ireland; he favs 
force of the obſervation, and inſtantly took the 488 
king of Ireland. Trifling as this circumſtance oi: 
appear, it had a wonderful effect with the native Ji 
who could not be induced to believe that allegiance oi 
due to any lord. It occaſioned a more perfect hm 
to Henry's government than ever had been knom; if 
even O Neil, ſucceſſor to the laſt paramount kin 
Ireland, ſwore allegiance to Henry, who created ly 
earl of Tyrone. | | 

The pope, however, and the princes of the Hoi 
Auſtria, ſtill ſupported a conſiderable intereſt in u 
and drew from them great numbers of men for th 
. armies, who proved moſt excellent ſoldiers; M 
created many difficulties to the Engliſh govennal 
even inthe reign of Edward VI. but it is remark:b wii 
the reformation was very little oppoſed by the H 
part of Ireland. During the ſhort inglorious ring 
Mary, the inhabitants of that kingdom were peril 
quiet; but in that of Elizabeth they were extra 
troubleſome. Her diſputes with the catholics, bolt 
home and abroad, gave her perpetual uneaſineh 
the pope, as well as the Houſe of Auſtria, always 
new reſources againſt her in Ireland. The Spa 
took Kinfale, and the rebellions of Tyrone, who nl 
the earl of Eſſex, were extremely mortifying 08 
Engliſh, gone Howl 4.x | 

Bur the lord-deputy Mountjoy gave a deciſive ba 
the practices of the Spaniards in Ireland, by deal 
them and the Iriſh before Kinſale, and bringing Iſt 
priſoner to England, where he was pardoned by Ent 
in 1602. This lenity, extended to fuch an on 
ſhews how great her apprehenſions were from the q 
intereſt in Ireland. n ste 

The poſſeſſions of the Iriſh were confirmed by Ja 
but, by the influence of the pope and the Spaniard 
| Earls of Tyrone, Tyrconnel, = others, plana 48 
| rebellion; but their plot was diſcovered, and ther dt 
| tes the country. But; though they were abrow# 

reſolved not to be idle; for, in 1608, they previ 
fir. Calim O*Dogharty to engage in a freſb rebelic 
promifing him ann A. lies of men and m 
from Spain. Sir Calim was Killed, and his 4 
were executed. The attainders of the Iriſh | 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James, veſted in de d 
$11,465 acres of lane. 4 
But thoſe prodigious attainders, however . 
proper operated farally for the Engliſh in ute 5% 

Charles I. Influenced by their prieſts, the 4 
catholic expected not only to'repoſſeſs the land 4 
forefathers, but alſo to reſtore the popiſh. 7 | 
Ireland; to effect which, they entered into a deteſt 
ſpiracy to maſſacte all the Engliſh proteſtant * 

ä . E: 3 diſco 

ppily their infernal * Was "oi 

liſh 2 at Dublin, which? 4 
on Ting into their hands; but ur 
scheme, The: numbers 97 
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6 by warm proteftant writer, 5 
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the Roman catholic religion ; but, by 
7 3 wh and probably the moſt reaſonable 
= they muſt have been near forty. thouſand. 
5 yell retaliated theſe cruelties ſo ſeverely, that the 
__- ilts were quiet and peaceable during the reign of 
| PPP His brother and ſucceſſor, James II. even 
cke revolution had taken place, found an aſylum in 
and; but he was driven from that kingdom by his 
i-law, after the battle of the Boyne; the circum- 
ices of which are particularly related in our Hiſtory of 
gland during the reign of William III. P ® 
The forfeitures to the crown, on account of the Iriſh 
Lilions and the revolution, are almoſt incredible; and 
I the acts of parliament on thoſe occaſions been ſtrictly 
orced: Ireland muſt have been peopled by Britiſh inha- 
nts. Many reaſons indeed occurred for not driving 
Iriſh to deſpair. The friends of the revolution and 
proteſtant religion were ſufficiently gratified out of the 
vited eſtates. The reins of government were there- 
1M: prodently relaxed, and the forfeitures were not rigo- 
11 ly exacted. The wiſdom of the above conſidera- 
has been confirmed by experience. The lenity ex- 


larles II. 


ec vich regard to the Iriſh Roman catholics, and the 
:. pains taken for the inſtruction of their children, 
e. eeatiy diminiſhed the popiſh intereſt. The ports 


Ireland were opened for the exportation of wool and 
ollen yarn to any part of Great-Britain; and acts of 
lament have been occaſionally made for permitting 
W importation of falt-beef, pork, butter, cattle, -and 
ow, from Ireland to Great-Britain. 
ut though ſome laws and regulations had taken place 
ah were favourable to Ireland, yet there were ſtill 
ſting ſeveral unjuſt and injudicious reſtraints of the 
lament of England, reſpecting the trade of that 
ntry, which the Iriſh conſidered as great grievances. 
Wo favour the woollen manufacture of England, they 
WT been prohibited from manufacturing their own wool ; 
Wt: commodity was therefore ſmuggled into France, 
ce French were enabled to rival us in our principal 
ufacture, and deprive us of a conſiderable part of 
rade. An embargo had been laid on the exporta- 
þ of proviſions from Ireland, greatly to the prejudice 


of Great-Britain, have alſo been ſufferers by the 
equences of the American war. Theſe circum- 
ces occaſioned great murmuring in Ireland, and at- 
pts were made to obtain relief fon the Britiſh par- 
ent. No ſucceſs, however, attended the firſt remon- 
ces; a partiality in favour of the trade in England, 
held that juſtice which was due to Ireland, But 
incidents afterwards operated in favour of that 
om. When a large body of the king's troops had 
WP withdrawn from that country, to * Bui the army 
Erica, a great number of Iriſh gentlemen, farmers, 
e, and others, furniſhed themſelves with arms, and 
I ped themſelves into voluntier companies and affocia- 
15 


the Geograpby of France, which Hall be 
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hat kingdom. The Iriſh manufacturers, as well as 


torthedefence of Ireland againſt any foreign invaders. | 


i immediately followed with a copious Hiſtory | | 
"am our Attention next; after which we ſhall proceed regularly and progreſſively till the Completion of our Per- 
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Theſe voluntiers, in a ſhort time, became ſo numerous 
and well-diſciplined, that it was ſoon conjectured they in- 
tended to maintain their rights at home, as well as to 
defend themſelves againſt foreign enemies. Preſumin 
on their ſtrength, the Iriſh aſſumed a higher tone; 4 
their remonſtrances were immediately attended to, as 
well by their own parliament as that of Great-Britain. 

On the 11th of May, 1779, the Britiſh parliament 
preſented an addreſs to the king, recommending to his 
moſt ſerious conſideration the diſtreſſed ſtate of the loyal 
people of Ireland, and deſiring him to give directions 
that there ſhould be prepared, and laid belire parliament, 
ſuch particulars relative to the trade and manufactures of 
Great-Britain and Ireland, as ſhould enable them to 
purſue effectual meaſures for promoting the common 
{trength, wealth, and commerce of his majeſty's ſub- 
jets in both kingdoms. To this addreſs the king was 
pleaſed to return a favourable anſwer ; and in October in 
the ſame year, both houſes of the Iriſh parliament pre- 
ſented addreſſes to his majeſty, declaring, among other 
things, that unleſs Ireland was granted a free trade, 
nothing could ſave it from ruin. At the ſame time, a 
very daring mob aſſembled before the parliament-houſe in 
Dublin, crying out for a free trade, and a ſhort money- 
bill ! And, to ſhow they were in earneſt, they demoliſhed 
the houſe of the attorney-general. They even aſſaulted 
the members, and ſtrove to compel them to ſwear that 
they would ſupport the intereſt of their country. 

The members of the oppoſition in the Engliſh parlia- 
ment repreſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the neceſſity of 
an immediate attention to theſe complaints, and of a 
compliance with their wiſhes. Theſe arguments were 
enforced by the accounts from Ireland, that the voluntier 
aſſociations amounted to forty thouſand men, unpaid, 
ſelf- appointed, uncontrolled, well armed, accoutred, and 
diſciplined ; and which afterwards increaſed - to eighty 
thouſand. The miniſtry deliberated for ſome time, and 
at length ſuch bills were brought in by the firſt-lord of the 
treaſury as were calculated to give effectual commercial 
relief to the people of Ireland. 

Acts were immediately paſſed, in 23 George III. 
which repealed ſuch as prohibited the exportation of 
woollen manufactures from Ireland, and others, by which 
the trade of that kingdom to foreign countries had been 
reſtrained. - Laws ſo much in favour of Ireland could 
not fail to create much joy and exultation among the 
people of that country; eſpecially too as the appellant 
juriſdiction of the Britiſh houſe of peers, in Iriſh cauſes, 
was alſo given up. But notwithſtanding this great ex- 
extenſion of their privileges, the Iriſh are ſtill diffatisfied ; 
their parties and diſſentions increaſe, and the controverſy 
of England with that kingdom is far from being ended. 
May there be ſuch a commercial and political connexion 
eſtabliſhed, as will promote the in and happineſs of 
both countries, and render them one permanent invul- 


| nerable body. | 


# ing, purſuant to our plan, completed the Geographical and Hiſtorical Accounts of Great-Britain and the adia- 
les; together with thoſe of the Siſter Kingdom of Ireland; we Hall now 


ed 10 the Continent, commencing , 
of that Kingdom. Spain 


Abound in Pes, 
e 


ſupplied with ſea-fiſh ; and the rivers 
upp of thoſe which inhabit freſh waters. Metals and 
minerals are found in many 


ExTant, Bounvartes, Alx, CIIMATE, Ravens, 
PRobuck, ForesTs. 
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All was the ancient name of this kingdom, 
1 which it received from its inhabitants the Cæliæ; 
but it acquired its modern name from the Franks, a 


German nation who came from Franconia in the fifth 
century, conquered the ancient inhabitants, and fixed 


chemſelves in that part of Gaul which lies north of the 


river Loire. Its length, from the Pyrenean mountains 
in the ſouth, to Dunkirk in the north, is eight degrees 
and an half, or five hundred and ten miles; and its 
breadth, from the moſt weſterly point in Britany to 
Straſburgh in Alſace, fqur hundred and ninety- five miles. 
It is bounded on the north by St. George's- Channel and 
the Netherlands; on the eaſt by Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean and Pyre- 
nean mountains; and on the weſt by the Bay of Biſcay. 

The air is temperate and ſalubrious, eſpecially in the 
interior provinces; it is warmer than in the northern king- 
doms, but not ſo hot as in Spain or Italy. The weather 


is alſo clearer and more ſettled than it is in England. 


France is happy in an excellent ſoil, which 8 corn, 
fe. It is not, 
however, without harren tracts and mountains. Of the ||. 


wine, oil, and almoſt every luxury of 


latter, the principal are the Alps, which divide it 
from Italy; the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from 
Spain; and the Cevennes, in the province of Lan- 
guedoc; with mount Dor in that of Auvergne; and 


Mount - Jura, which divides Franche-Compte from Swit- | 


The principal rivers - in France are the Loire, the 
Rhone, the Garonne, andahe Seine. The Loire riſes in 
the Cevennes, and falls into the Bay of Biſcay below 
Nantes; its courſe! is north and north-weft, and, in- 
cluding its windings, is ſuppoſed to run five hundred 
miles from its ſource to the ſea: the Rhone ſprings in 
Switzerland, and diſcharges . itſelf into the Mediterra- 
nean, after: being joined by the Soane at Lyons, and 
other ſmaller rivers. - The Garonne riſes in the Pyrenean 
mountains, and is received into the Bay of Biſcay below 
Bourdeaus;; having a communication with the Mediter- 
ranean by means of the canal of Languedoc, the work 
of Lewis XIV. The Seine, anciently Sequana, has its 
ſource in Burgundy, paſſes tothe north-weſt, viſits Troyes, 
Paris, and Rouen, and falls into the Engliſh channel be- 
tween Havre · de · Grace and Honfleur. To theſe may be 


added the Soane, uhich is received by the Rhone at Lyons; 


che Charente, which riſes near Havre-de- Grace, and 
falls into the Bay of Biſcay at Rochford ; the Rhine; 
which riſes in Switzerland, and is the eaſtern boundary 
berween France and Germany ; the Somme, which runs 
north-weſt through Picardy, and is received into the 
Engliſh channel. below Abbeville ; the Var, which riſes 
in the 

the Bay of Bilcay near Bayonne. 

_ France is not ſuff | 

ing, even in plentiful years, little more corn than is ne- 
ceſſary for the conſumption of their own inhabitants; 


they have therefore a great ſcarcity after an indifferent 


harveſt. A variety of excellent wines are prodnced here ; 
but thoſe of Champagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Pontack, 


Hermitage, and Frontimac, are highly eſteemed. Some 
-. provinces produce great quantities of "olives, others 
capers, prunes, flax, 3 ſilk, and 

Burgundy, 


wool. The Pyrences, Lorrain, Alſace, | 
fopply the natives with ſhip-timber, but fuel is ſcarce in 
many of France. maritime provinces are well 


of the kingdom; par- 


pit-coal, falt-petre, and 


- _ ticularly pcr, iron, 
mahle: lte, even gold and filver, Warm 


\ 


— 


| baths, and mineral waters, are alſo to be mud 


much public utility. 


— — — 


he Alps, and divides France from Italy; and the 
Adgur. which, paſſes through Gaſeoigne, and. falls into 


lufficienly unproved, by culture; yield- 


ord an abundant 


the king, or 


| 
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In France there are ſeveral orders of knighthodl 


conferred on artiſts, magiſtr 


not a knight of this order, cannot be admi 
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many places. 9 
The principal foreſt in France is that of "owl 
which conſiſts of fourteen thouſand acres, and x 
with wood of various kinds, as oak, aſh, ay 
The foreſt of Fontainbleau is almoſt as large, 
another near Morchiſmoir, containing about fl 
ſand timber trees. Beſides theſe, a great nn 
woods, ſome of which are almoſt entitled to the wt 
foreſts, are found in different provinces, but at ti 
a diſtance from the ſea, or navigable 'rivers, wh 


Few animals are to be found in France, but wal 
alſo common to England, excepting wolves ! 
horſes, black cattle, and ſheep of that country, arch 
inferior to thoſe of Engliſh production; the 
their ſheep is alſo coarſer ; but the hair and kn 
mountain goats, or chamois, are more val 
thoſe of England. | '- 9 


RovyaL Tirrks, NoB1LITY, anD Ozomg 


THE king's title is Lewis XVI. by the gracedlf 

— France and Navarre. He is frequently al 
by the term Sire, by thoſe who ſpeak or write N 
and, in boon, N ſpeaking of him, the French al 
is majeſty; but foreigners tile ll 

king of France, the moſt chriſtian king, or his ml 
tian majeſty. The „ in his bulls, calls him 
ſon of the church; becauſe Clovis was the filt 
after the fall of the Roman empire, who embracedi 
tanity. About the year 1349, Hubert, the A 
Dauphiny, having accidentally occaſioned his ln 
annexed that county to the crown of France, ona 
that the eldeſt fon of the king of France ſhould 
future, called Dauphin. Tf the dauphin dies bun 
king his father, then his eldeſt ſon, if he Teavesall 
herits that title: but che eldeſt ſon” of the al 
white his father is living, is duke of Buga 
ſecond, duke of Aquitam ; the third, ,duke of 
and the fourth, duke of Provence. The kingal 
fon is ftiled duke of Orleans, and the third duꝶę 
The children of the royal family, in general, all 
les enfans de France ; and the princeſſes mda 
The dauphin is alſo called monſeigneur, and Wa 
The French nobility conſiſt of four 'claſles; kl 
princes of the blood; ſecondly, dukes and f 
of France; thirdly, the ordinary nobility. z all 
the nobility lately made, or . in the 
reign. The firſt prince of the blood is he waa 
next to the crown after the king's ſons. IN 
the Saint Eſprit, or Holy Ghoſt, are ranked wy 
higher nobility ; as are the governors. and Wl 
generals of provinees. man 


of St. Michael was inſtituted in 1469, by LW 
and conſiſted originally of only thirty-fix man 
was afterwards enlarged to one hundred, It 
been held in leſs eſtimation than "formerly, 
ates, phyſicians, #6 
badge is a golden oval medallion, repreſenting ll 
trampling the dragon under his feet. A pa * 
the Holy Ghoſt, which was founded 'W ih 
Henry III. and is compoſed of one hundred 

cluſive of the ſovereign. This order is con 
princes of the bed ad ople of the fit 
They muſt alſo be papiſts, and, except Wall 
commanders, which conſiſt of - cardinals, Pa 
the officers of the order, muſt prove the nobulitf 
deſcent for above one hundred years. The 
his birth, is received into both orders: 1 
is that of St. Lewis, inſtituted by Lewis X 
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1 military merit, and is worn by a great 


7 and ſometimes even by ſubalterns. 

bel wee all of this order muſt be papiſts, 

5 7 inſtituted an order of military merit in 1759, 

{ the proteſtant officers of foreign regiments in 

of 15 France. In all other reſpects, this order is 

* of St. Lewis. It is compoſed of two Che- 

>-4nd-Croix, four of the ſecond claſs, and an un- 

* of ordinary knights. The badge is a 

if eight points, enamelled white, having on one 

word in pale, with the motto Pro Virtute bellica, 

lhe reverſe a chaplet of laurel within this inſcrip- 

Suicus XV. inſtituit anno 1759. The order of 
ure, revived in 1607 by Henry IV. and united 

bf "Notre dame de Mount Carmel, is at preſent in 
+ eſtimation, though it is ſtill continued, and 1s 

Aok otie hundred knights under a grand maſter : 

is a croſs of eight points, in the angles four 

, with the Virgin Mary and her child Jeſus in 

of it. 


ConsTITUTION, GOVERNMENT. 


E crown of France is hereditary, and the king 

: the ſalique law limits the ſucceſſion to the male 

the queens, excluding the females ; and natural 

alſo excluded, even though they ſhould be legi- 

The minority of the king ceaſes when he enters 
fourteenth year, unleſs his immediate predeceſſor 

vided otherwiſe. If the deceaſed monarch has 

d no regent, the queen mother, if ; living, or, 

here is no queen mother, the firſt prince of the 

& inveſted with that office. The king is crowned 

cathedral at Rheims, by the archbiſhop of that 
r the biſhop of Soiſſons, on which occaſion the 

is uſed, which is ſaid to have been brought from 

by a dove, at the coronation of Clovis. = 

French were a free people till the reign of 
XIII. and almoſt every province had its parlia- 

whoſe concurrence was neceſſary in all affairs of 
hence, The parliament of Paris, in particular, 

rmerly inveſted with very great authority, but it is 

der the control of the crown; though it ſtill enjoys 

rerogatives, with which the other parliaments are 

Iulped. When a new tax is agitated, the ſtates of 
rrovinces aſſernble, but their whole HOT conliſts 

g upon a mode of levying and railing it, and in 

g an aſſeſſment for that purpoſe. | 

legiſlative power in France is, at preſent, wholly 

king. His edits, with a Soit car tel eft notre bon 

—Let this edit be in force, for ſuch is our good 

being regiſtered in the ſeveral parliaments of 


igdotti, which are compoſed of perſons entirely | 


devotion of the court, have the full force of law. 
arllarients, indeed, have hardly any other buſineſs 
d adminiſter juſtice ; though they ſometimes ven- 
o make very bold remonſtrances.; particularly in 
ar 1788, they even refuſed to regiſter ſome of the 
bf their ſovereign, which created great commo- 
n the kingdom. A ſpirit of liberty begins to be 
ed by thoſe who have ſong ſuffered, without mur- 


— 


of the oppreſſed natives. 8 CES 
che adminiſtration of government, there are ſeveral 
ls: the ſupreme council of the ſtate, the council des de-, 
the council of finances, the council of trade, the. 
<ouncil, Je grand conjerl; and the high court of chan- 
For the adminiſtratiov of juſtice, there are alſo many. 


as! from them to thepreſidiatcourts, and fromthoſe 
par 


2 


| 


courts, from which appeals lie to the bailiages and | rde n THe 
: COAT of and primate of France; the r of Sens is primate 
laments, which at preſent conſiſt of twelve, and * 
Blow: thoſe of Paris, Thoulouſe, Rouen, 


Metz, Beſancon, and Dotiay. There are alſo ſimilar 
courts in Alſace and Rouſillon. The king's edicts are not 
in force before they are regiſtered in all theſe; but, till very 
lately, hardly any of them ever ſtarted the leaſt difficulty, 
or objection, except ſometimes that of Paris. The princes 
of the blood, the dukes, counts, and peers of France, and 
the archbiſhop of Paris, fit and vote in the parliament of 
that city ; and by that parliament the princes of the blood, 
the great officers of ſtate, dukes, peers, and eccleſiaſtics, 
are all tried. However ſtrange it may appear, it is alſo 
certainly true, that all the places in theſe parliaments are 
purchaſed, even thoſe of the judges not excepted, The 
adminiſtration of juſtice, in ſome provinces, 1s regulated 
by the Roman law; in others, by their own particular 
cuſtoms, attention being had to the king's edicts and de- 
clarations. 

Among the higher nobility, the dukes and counts, 
peers of France, have the precedence; they aſſiſt at the 
unction of the king at his coronation, and attend when 
he holds a /it de juſlice. The ordinary nobility are uſually 
ſtiled ecuyers, and are divided into the nobleſſe de race, 


to whom the king has granted letters of nobility, or con- 
ferred on them ſome poſt of conſequence, by which they 
become ennobled. All the nobles are exempt from the pall- 
tax, the quartering of ſoldiers, and the duties of franc-fief. 


RELTOToN, ArcnBisnoePs, Bishops. 
THE eftabliſhed religion of France is the Roman 


catholic ; and though the French clergy are more exempt 
than ſome others from papal authority, their church con- 
fining the pope's power entirely to things of an eccleſiaſ- 
tical nature, yet they are in general violent enemies to any 
thing that looks like reformation in religion. In the 
ſouthern parts of France, ſome of the clergy and magi- 
ſtrates are as intolerant as ever ; and the perſecutions of 
the proteſtants, who are very numerous in thoſe pro- 
vinces, continued till very lately. Since their alliance with 
America indeed, the proteſtants have been more en- 
couraged, and their aſſemblies for worſhip in many 
places not diſturbed. The Gallican church has more 
than once attempted to ſhake off the yoke of the popes, 
and made a conſiderable progreſs in the attempt during 
the reign of Lewis XIV. France never would admit the 
inquiſition, and the power of the clergy is much more 
limited, and more ſubject to the civil magiſtrate in that 


| country, than in others of that perſuaſion. 


The only limitation upon the king of France, in eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters, is the concordat, made in 1515, between 
Francis I. and pope Leo X. notwithſtanding which, he 
nominates all archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, and priors, 
and can even tax the clergy, without any licence or man- 
date from his holineſs. During tl | 
ric, the king has the. management of it till he has ap- 
pointed a ſucceſſor, together with the appointment of all 
; eccleſiaſtical officers, and the diſpoſition of all vacant 


| benefices, except pariſh churches. 


The creed of the French church is much leſs favourable 
tothe pope, than that of other Roman catholic coun- 
tries, confining his power entirely to matters relative to 
 falvation; concerning which it allows him abſolute power 
and infallibility, without admitting an appeal from him 
to the general council, | me 

In the whole kingdom of France there are eighteen 


| archbiſhops, one hundred and thirteen biſhops, ſeven 


; hundred and ſeventy abbies for men, and three hundred 
and ſeventeen abbies and x eſides a 
gteat number of ſmaller convents, and two hundred and 
| fey comman Malt. 

the abbies and nunneries have been lately ſuppreſſed, and 
the revenues aj e to the uſe of the king. The 
number of eccleſiaſtics in this country is ſuppoſed to be 


|. two hundred thouſand, and their revenues amount to 
about ſix millions ſterling. Some of the archbiſhops 


have particular pre- eminence; that of Lyons is count 


of France and Germany; the archbiſhop of Paris is duke 


ie, B0 rdeaus, © Dijon, © Ait ” Reniies, Pau, 


and . 222 + 
duke and peer, and legate of the holy ſee. © * 


. A U 


and the noblefſe de naiſſance. The new nobleſſe are thoſe 


uring the vacahcy.of a biſhop- 


priories for women; beſides -a, - 


deries of the order of Malta; but many ot 


xer of the realm; and the archbiſhop of Rheims is 


MANUFACTURE, | 
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che arts and manufactures in France, is greatly owing to 
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MANUFACTURES, TRADE, Coins, 


FRANCE has made great improvements with regard 
to manufactures. Very beautiful works in ta „ fili- 
and ſculpture, are executed at the gobelins, in 
a great number of perſons are employed there in 
the article of tapeſtry alone; and the flouriſhing ſtate of 


this eftabliſhment. The ſilk manufacture arrived at great 


O F 


0 r K. 
their gallantry is of a very different complexion 
great attention to the fair degenerates into rig;... 
pery in the men, and in the ladies it is ſupporteg 

mitting of thoſe freedoms which would be though 
cent in many other countries; but theſe ſcemin * 
are ſeldom attended with that criminality which 0 „ 
to indicate, to thoſe who are unacquainted with jy, 
ners. Nor are their huſbands ſo indifferent, 4, * 

vellers- have imagined, about the conduct of i mw. 


diculoy 


perfection under Lewis XIV. and, at this day, the city 
of Lyons is diſtinguiſhed above all others, for its wonder- 


ful ſkill and ingenuity in this reſpect. Even in woollen 
manufactures, the French have made conſiderable pro- 
greſs ; . thoſe of Abbeville are ſuppoſed to be little 155 

to the Engliſh or Dutch. In many articles, however, 
the artizans of France are ſurpaſſed by thoſe of England; 
and their trade and manufactures ſuffered greatly by the 


ecution and exile of the proteſtants, in the reign of 


Jews XIV. 

Their foreign trade, however, to Italy and Turkey, 
from the ſouth of France, to the Weſt and Eaſt-Indies, 
the Baltic, and the north, from the ports on the ocean 
and the Engliſh channel, is ſtill very conſiderable. 
very great diſadvantage to the commerce of France is, 


that it is not ſo honourable as in England, and ſome other 


countries; men of family thinking it beneath them to en- 


gage in it, and therefore they attach themſelves to the 


church, the army, or the law. 


Many of the cities of France have privilege of coinage, 


and have a particular mark to diſtinguiſh their reſpective 


pieces. But theſe coinages are under the inſpection of 
the cours des monnoies, or mint-courts of Paris, Lyons, 


and Pau. Accounts are kept in France, in livres, ſous, 
and deniers. Twelve deniers amount to a ſol or ſou, 
which is about equal to an Engliſh halfpenny, and twenty 
ſous make a livre. The denier is a ſmall copper piece; 
but both ſous and livres are imaginary coins, like the 
pound ſterling uſed in keeping Enghſh accounts. Ano- 
«ther ſmall copper coin is current in France, called a liard, 
and is equal to three deniers. The value of an ecu is 
two ſhillings and ſix-pence, a louis-blane five ſhillings, 


apiſtole eight ſhillings and four-pence, and a louis-d or 


if their ſoldiers wi 
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bably gave riſe to the cuſtom of 


twenty-one ſhillings. 


PoeuvLAaTiON, Dress, Manners, Cusrous, 
CHARACTER. 


THE French, in'their perſons, are rather ſhorter than 
their neighbours, and not quite ſo robuſt and large ; but 
they are active and well proportioned, and more exempt 
from bodily deformities than other nations are. Their 
complexions are, in general, dark or fallow, which pro- 
painting their faces, ſo 


alent among the ladies. The women in France are 


indeed more celebrated for vivacity and wit, than per- 


rior claſs. 


ſonal beauty. The nobility and 


ntry are particularl 
careful to accompliſh themſelves in the g 


exerciſes ofdancin 


fencing, and riding, in all which they generally excel their 


neighbours in point of gracefulneſs. Some of the princes 
of He blood, and a few of the nobility, are more 
nificent in their palaces and equipages than any of the 
Engliſh ; but the other ranks of life are deſpicable, when 
compared with the riches, elegance, and opulence of the 
nobility and gentry of England, even of thoſe of an infe- 


The French are remarkable for their ſprightlineſs and 
levity ; but a national rg is their predominant charac- 
ter; they are ſeldom 5 ted by misfortunes, and this 
vanity unpels them to actions to which true courage 


in- 


ſpires other nations. But this character is only conſpicu- 


ous in the higher and middling ranks, where it produces 
excellent officers ; the common ſoldiers of France having 
few ideas of heroiſm; Hence it has been juſtly obſerved of 
the French and er e that the French officers will lead 
Il follow; and the Engliſh ſoldiers will 
follow if their officers will lead. n e 
Freedom and wit is much affected by theſe volatile 


people, but too much of their converſation is en 


* 


b ionable dreſſes and diverſions. The 


Fons, in many particulars, reſemble thoſe of] but 


Fe. 
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they do not 


ablic diver- 


25 
In politeneſs, courteſy, and good breeding, red. 
are eminently diſtinguiſhed. Theſe qualities . 
ſervable, though in different proportions, thrgygy,. 
rank, from people of the firſt diſtinction to the 
mechanic. It is indeed ſingularly remarkable *. 
| liteneſs, which in all other countries is confned +l 

of a certain rank in life, ſhould here pervade enemy C 
feſſion and ſituation. The poliſhed mildneß af x," 
manners, the gay and ſociable turn of that Nation p 
the affable and eaſy conduct of maſters to ter; 
vants, in ſome degree ſupply the deficiencies, and 0 
rect the errors of the government, and render te c 
dition of the common people in France, but part 
in Paris, better than in ſeveral other countries in Bum 
Of all people in the world the French bear a 
with the beſt grace; but, in proſperity, mary of H 
become inſolent, vain, arbitrary, and imperiay, 'n 

The French have been frequently accuſed of n 
rity ; the charge, in ſome degree, may be adm 
but they generally draw on themſelves this imputatin i 
their exceſs of civility, which throws a ſuſpicious A 
upon their candour. In private life they have m 
amiable characters; and many inſtances of the ny 
diſintereſted generofity may be found among then, 

It would be injuſtice not to acknowledge thai ii 
French, from their politeneſs, have given a poliſh uu 
rude or ferocious manners of other nations. Long lui 
they taken the lead in faſhion, dreſs, and taſte; but 
now think favourably of the Engliſh, and even aum 
to imitate them in their manners, cuſtoms, bud 
and amuſements. The Engliſh language is ſul 
among people of the firſt faſhion ; and the belt im 
productions are held ſacred among the French d u 
| education. | | 
The French have many good qualities, and at c 
tainly a very agreeable people to reſide among, at ka 
for a time. Their great attention to ſtrangers dem 
much commendation, and renders their company tug 
agreeable to all travellers.  _ 

By the lateſt and beſt calculations, it appears, i 
France contains, at preſent, about twenty millions di 
habitants. - Some ſpeculative men have indeed ut 
fuppoſed that the population of France has ben n 
years on the decline ; but, upon an accurate 
tion, the fact appeared to be otherwiſe. N 

I cannot avoid, upon this ſubject, introducing! 
uotations from Dr. Moore's late travels through Fil 
peaking of the manners of the French, he {aj 1 
man in power is courteous to his dependant, tit i 
c perous to the unfortunate, the very beggar _ J 
4 cits charity does it with a becoming grace; a6 "8 
'« requeſt be not granted, he is ſure, at leaſt, thi! | 
c be refuſed with an ap ice of humanit), 1 0 
«- with harſhneſs or inſult, A ſtranger, quite r 
e unverſed in their language, whoſe accent h me.: 
« and ridiculous in the ears of the French, 12 
cc ſcarcely open his mouth without making 2 bl ci 
„ grammar of idiom, is heard with the, moſt „ 
attention, and never laughed at, even Wien be 
« the oddeſt ſoleciſm or equivocal expreſſion. wa 

The fame author obſerves, that * the mor g, 
e deviation from faſhion, in the important a ub 
e dreſs, cannot make them forget the laws i 
e breeding. When a perſon appears at * 
© walks, in cloaths made againſt every law of 9:5 
p< upon which the French are fi d to lay iind! 
gaze or ſneer at him; they allon al 0 
to paſs, as it were, unobſerved, and do nt, 
turn round to 115 e the curioſity whic, al 
% common figure may have excited. I hate 
« this inſtance of delicacy often in the ft, 
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ks Þ 
ple; fot 
Paris who 


"© of the vulgar, or rather of the 
e really very few of the natives 
he! wal 4 | 5 | 
q — lateſt traveller of known veracity 
ſaroured the public with a genuine account of the 
A we ſhall enrich our work with ſome 
| of his ingenious obſervations : e Frenchman,” 
©. he, not only means nothing beyond common 
x by the plentiful ſhower of compliments which 
os every ſtranger; but alſo; he takes it for 
that the ſtranger knows that nothing more is 
Theſe expreſſions are fully underſtood by his 
be imagines all the world are as 
aa he has not the ſmalleſt intention 
Me But if any man takes theſe impreſſions in 
aud believes that people are in real: 
iind with friendſhip, or have fallen in love w 
ae fight, he will be very much diſappointed ; 
hecially if he expects ſtrong proots of either. Let he 
no 


to acculſe'the French of inſincerity, or 
af friendſhip.—Friendſhip is entirely out of the 
Ei They never intend. to. convey any other 
dhat they were willing to receive him on the 
nn acquaintance. Theſe. complimental 
Lk which have crept into all modern 
ay perhaps be 8 ; or, if you pleaſe, abſurd: 
e ſo fully eſtabliſhed, that people of the 
webinteority muſt uſe them, both in England and 
ance; with this difference, that a ſmaller propor- 
do in the language of the one country, than 
de other; but they are indications of friend= 
eiche. | 595 7 5 
i more ſrom the ſame ingenious author, will 
additional Trait of the manners and character of the 
have heard an Engliſhman enumerate the 
aeg of che Britiſh conſtitution to à circle of 
reach is, And explain to them in what man- 
wie people of their rank of life were protected 
the infolence of the courtiers and nobility ; that 
iepooreſt ſhop-keeper, and loweſt tradeſman in Eng- 
id; conld have immediate redreſs for any injury done 
e - greateſt nobleman in the kingdom. — 


— 


de French auditory. You will naturally 
would admire ſuch a conſtitution, and 
ie fame in France. Not at all. They 
ich the great. They ſeemed to feel for 
wat of im te. One obſerved C'eſt peu de 
reale chen vous — ig | little uſe to be a 
ear can And another, ſhaking his 
benen pas naturel tout cela Such treat- 


chat che conſent of parliament, par- 
eier of commons, was neceſſary, to 
o people of their rank of life were ad- 
fad with ſome degree of ſatisfaction, 
el aſſer bens cela. But when the Engliſh 
ig cheir complete approbation, conti- 
ec 8 them, that the: king himſelf had not 
© Per to-encroach upon the liberty of the meaneſt 
Ls {ubjects ; that if he or the minifter did, 

ble at a court of law, a loud and pro- 


(desu) iffued from every mouth. 

Net their own e 

n turned: to their natural bias of ſym- 

oe king, who they all ſeemed to think 

78 moſt oppreſſed and injured of -mankind ! 

hi them at laſt. a addrefling himmſelf to the ſh 
ut, Haid, 7; 


li 
out. ce qui je puis Vous dire, Mon 


e 4 plaindre. Al that 7 


Mates? fir i bur 

* , i, but 

a 2 ſolicitude . 
ann whateyer. But with regard to their 


% all 


uo. A French ſoldier, who lay covered with 
10 i the field gy emerge, a little 
J x91. | <d, of an Engliſh officer, how the battle 


6 » 
£ 


ir 


. 


_ 


neat impreflion/do you think this declamation | 


er When mention was made that the | 


| 


| 


| 


4 


| 
| 


ace dent ems cho reigning and darling paſs 


N 


; 


| 


ſhould be at 


— 


179 


« was likely to terminate; and being anſwered that the 


Britiſh troops had obtained a great victory: Mon purvre 
* roi, ſaid the dying man, que fera t-il? Oh! my pour 


ce king, what will be do!” © 
When the prodigious reſources of France are con- 
ſidered; and the advantage it enjoys above almoſt every 


other country in point of, ſoil; climate, and ſituation, it 


b heir eaſe, and that poverty ſhoyld be as 
little known there, as in any eountry of Europe. 
Thoſe who mean to retain a favourable opinion of the 
wealth of France, muſt remain at Paris; or viſit a few 
trading or manufacturing towns ; but muſt ſeldom enter 


might be x he expected that the bulk of the nation 


| the chateau of the lord, or the hut of the peaſant. In the 


former, nothing but tawdry furniture can be ſeen, in the 
latter only penury and diſtreſs. A faiture of crops, or a 
careleſs adminiſtration, may occaſion diſtreſs and ſcarcity 
of bread among the common people at a particular time ; 
but when there is a permanent poverty through various 
reigns, and for a long tract of years, among the peaſan- 


try of ſuch a country as France, this ſeems to be the 


N 


| 


P 


. 


| 


| 


forum, the capital of the kingdom, 
river Seine, in the iſle of France, and is one of the largeſt 


ſureſt proof of a careleſs, and conſequently an oppreſſive 
government. The French, however, ſeldom complain 


of their government, though often of their governors ; 


and never of the king, but always of the miniſter, 


Patt iminany OBSERVATIONS. | 


. THE kingdom of France, with the old and new ter- 


ritories belonging to it, is variouſly divided; namely, in 
reſpect of its civil eonſtitution into parliaments ; of its 
finances, into generalities; of its eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 


tion, into archbiſhoprics and biſhoprics, or eccleſiaſtical 


provinces, as they are called; and laſtly with regard to 
its military conſtitution, it conſiſts of thirty-ſeven govern- 
ments. The laſt being the principal diviſion, and” that 
which is moſt generally adopted, I ſhall purſue the, ſame 
plan, in imitation-of the moſt approved French geogra- 
phers. Theſe governments are under the juriſdiction of 
particular governors, and, in their abſence, of general- 
heutenants ; ſubordinate to whom are the deputy-gover- 
nors or Lieutenants de roi. The governors are obliged, 


by the duties of their office, to keep the ſeveral provinces 


and cities in a quiet obedience to the king, and to pre- 
ſerve the public tranquillity: They have the command of 


the troops cantoned in their ſeveral governments, they 


are to keep the fortreſſes in a defenſible condition, and, 
when neceſſary, aſſiſt in the execution of juſtice. The 
governors of the cities and fortreſſes are independent of 
thoſe of the provinces, but they frequently have the com · 
mand of a {mall diſtrict in the neighbourhoodd. 


Tux GOVERNMENT or PARIS. 


- PARIS, in Latin Pariſſi, Lutena, and Lutgſis Pari- 
is ſituated on the 
and fineſt cities in the world. Ever ſince the reign of 


Hugh Capet, this city has been the uſual reſidence of the 
kings of France. It is nearly df a circular form, and: 


including the fuburbs, about fifteen miles in circumſer- 
ence. The number of its inhabitants are ſuppoſed to b 


five hundred thouſand ; the ſtreets are computed tu exceed 


nine hundred, and the houſes amount to about rwenty 
thouſand, and are from four to ſeven ſtories high; exclu- 
five; of churches, convents; chapels, colleges, commmu- 

P11 The ſtreets ate - 


4 proper breadth, well-built,. paved and lighted. Here 


ate forty-ſeyen pariſh-churches, and twenty others, three 


abbies and twelve priories ſor men, ſeven abbies and fix 
icries for' women, ſeventern golleg 
Which thirteen have chapters 


ic libranes, four royal L 


fountains, twelve bridges over 


tate, churches,” of _ 
my convents and frater- . 
Alties of cocleſiaſtics anch laics, + forty-three nunneries, = 
e ee eee om EE 
tx -hoſpicals, [forty chapels, an univerſity wich ro INE 
— colleges, excluſive of ſome others: 
four caſtles} upwards: of one hundred hotels, 
three market-places, Ive | - == 
the Seine, ten of which arg: ſtone, and eleven publi- 
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_ . tharſpog/com 
Eo dens, adorned with walks, parterres, trees, evergreens, 


 , rotindFand'ornatnenced) 


a0 S380. 
tes. But, to deſcend to particulars, chat part which 
called La: Cite lies in the centre, confiſting of three 
iſlands formed by the Seine, viz. Viſle de Palais, PIſte | 
de Notre-Dame, and FVIfle Louviers. It is the princi- 
pal of the three parts into which the city is divided, and 
contains the following ſtructures.— 1. Several bridges, 
which have moſt of chem a ro of houſes on each ſide; 
. remarkable of theſe ate the Pont neuf, and Pond 
; che firſt conſiſting of twelve arches, which, 

— ſpeaking, form two bridges, the one leading ot 
this urbs of St. Germain to the city, andthe other to 
that part called Ja Ville. The paſſage for cartiages, in 
the middle, is thirty feet wide; it has a foot walk on each 
fide; raiſed about two feet higher, and, in the centre, a 
brafs ſtatute -of king Henry IV. on "horſeback. The 
building called 7a tee is alſo upon this bridge, 
ſrom a groupe of figures on it repreſenting Chriſt and the 
Samaritan woran. The Pont-royal leads to the Thu- 
illeries, and was built by order of Lewis XIV. to ſupply 
the place of a wooden one, which was carried away by 
the current in 1684.— 2. The cathedral of Notre-Dame, 
dedicated to the Virgin-Mary, which is a large noble 

ſtructure, built in the form of à eroſs; and is ſaid 

to have been founded by king Childeric. Here is a pro- 
fuſion of gold and ſilver rich tapeſtry, and fine 
paintings, and the number the canons is no leſs than fifty. 
Near it ſtands the of the archbiſhop of Paris, whoſe 
revenue is about one hundred and cghty thouſand livres, 
and his taxation to the court of Rome four thouſand two 
hundred and eighty- chrer guilders.—3. The priory and 
pariſh-church of St. Bartholomew, the latter of which is ex- 
ey beautiful, and ſtands near the Palais. —4. The Pa- 

lais, whit gives name to an iſland, and in which the parlia- 
ment and many courts are held. It wat anciently the re- 
fidence-of the kings, but was given to che officers of juſtice 
by Philip the Fair, who alſo ſettled the parliament here in 

1304. is a very beautiful c chapel Lelonging tothe 
Palais, in which is-alſo;a'ptiſon for the juriſdiction of the 


S — 


7 The Hotel 
thouſand ſic 


hoſpital of antiquity, in which ei 
and infirn . are attended by the LAOS 
the wi of St. Avuguſtine.—6. The hoſpital of St. Ca- 
tharine, Where women and maidens are entertained 
and attended of — by the ſame nuns.—7. The 
Grande Chatelet, hey many of the inferior-:courts' of 
juſtice hold their ſeſfions.—8, Fort T Eveque, in which 
are a mint and a priſon. . St. Germain Y Auxerreois, 
called the royal- pariſn- church, becauſe both the Louvre 
and che Thuilleries are fituated in that pariſn. 10 The 


Louvre, an ancient royal palace, part of which was re- 


*— 


built by , Lewis XIV. This palace is joined to the 
Thuilleries by a „ in which there i is a valuable col- 
lection of pain e king's printing-houſe, the mint 


for ſtriking his ona s medals, an a aſtoniſhing quantity 
of xich rapeſtry hangings, and à collection of ancient 
arms, among which ate thoſe worn by Francis I. at the 
battle of Pavia. Here che French academy, the aca- 
Adem of belles-letters, the academy of painting and 
ſculpture, &. have cheir meetings.— 11. Le Palais- 
Royal, built by cardinal Richlieu in 1636, and belongs 
to theduke of Orleans The pictures ini it ate valued at 
our milſions of Hvres.— 1g. The palace des Thuilleries, fo 
Called from à tile or brick-kiln which former * ee 


with the Louvre by a 
has been already obſerved... ee eee gar- 


- © the-choiceft lowers, a canal, and fountains. Behind the | 
Thuilleries en the bank of the Seine, art pleaſant walks, 


embelliſhed with four rous f loſty elms, a place much 
_ frequented in fine weather, As well ns the gardens.— 


13. La place de Louis de Grande, a beautiful unge, in 
che centre of which is an equeſtrian- ſtatue of 

finely execured=-14; The des victoires, which 15 
6 aſtatue of Lewis XIV. of 
Sil braſs. 15. The- royal library in the Rue - Vivien, 


containing -four thouſand printed books, thirty 
—— rr „ And u collection o medals 
| dags 2-26; The of Sr, Euſtace, in 


— is#he tomb of the great Colbert 1. The gate vob. 
* acted as 4 ä 3 
9 tg | c Me - 25 * 
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gothic ſtrut᷑ture. 21. The arſenal, conſiſting of 


of gold, ſupported by two angels of maſſy ſilver, ho 


The convent of the Franciſcans 4. The play-idl 
15. The convent of Carthafians. 16. The put 


whole time they ſtay ar Paris. The abheꝶ of bel 


| firudted-in the military art. 13 
The environs: of Paris are. gemarkably flit 


"ſoner ; 
tuke af Boutban, at St. Maur des Fofſez; tin 


E U N o r E. 


Lewis XIV. 18. The gate of St. Martin, tt 
honour of the fame king. ---19. La Greve, 3 hal 
place, where public rejoicings are celebrated, ang a 


factures executed. 20. The hotel de ville, a i by 


a — nei 
for ftate ding N 


ſpacious buildings. 22. The baſtile, 
tower of London, uſed as à priſon 
and thoſe taken up jc Gage ers de cachet. 23. Le 6 
a commandery of knights of Malta, which & 
name to a . where non- n may exerciſe th 
trade. This 45 the reſidence of the grand 
of the kingdom ad. That formerly called Lan 
profeſſe des jeſuits, in the church of which the bem 
Lewis XIII. and XIV. are preſerved, each in 20 


ng with expanded wings, and as "4&7 life. 
In that part of Paris called the 
1 7 places are: 
he univerſity, ſaid to Toms been founded] 
Charles the Great. The rector, who is the head os 
univerſity, is choſen every three motiths, though hel 
ſometimes continued ſeveral years. All the any 
ſciences are taught here, law, phyſick, f 
divinity.—2. The gobelins, a houſe or palace, in wi 
a great many artiſts and manufacturers are ena 
8 The general hoſpital, a muff uf 
undation for poor females, in which almoſt ſexen ii 
fand objects are taken care of and provided for i 
caſtle of Bicetre, belonging to this hoſpital, ae d 
four thouſand perſons of rhe other ſex.—4. The ky 


Phyſic garden, in which are an infinite variety of plat 
and trees. 5. The abbey of St. Victor, Having a pil 


Unrvzzyny, | 


lic library, containing many ſearce books and d 
manuſcripts 6. The college of phyſicians Y. I 


Little Chatelet, an old fortreſs} no converted int 
priſon.—8. Tie nue St. Jaques; — er- 
bockſellers.— 9. ae, e. 6 
the Great. 3 Tia abbey of 3 om 
ing! a marble monument of king Clovis, the ſnot 
StiGenevievey:alibrary,' and a cabinet of "curd 
and antiquities. 11. The royal obſervatory,” 2 my 
edifice, in which feverat: aſtronomers are: fupportedl 
the king g. The: royal deadeiiy:;of Suge. 


of Luxemburgh, à magnifiernt ſtructure, in whid 
ſotne fine paintings by Rubens. In the hotel fig nb 
ſadeurs, — extraordinary. are en 
three days, and thoſe of remote countries during? 


main de Prez. containing an excellent Ubfarys: In 

are eight thouſand volumes of ia The of | 
hoſpitaLof invalids, erected by Lewis XIV. form 
and ſuperannuated ſoldiers, and ſailors. ; The chap 
longing to it is very magnificent. Near it h 4 m 


academy, in which frve hundred young gendem ; 


contain ſeveral ſmall towns aud willages, w wich lon - 
tiful icatꝭ. Among the latter is che ae fu 
Madrid, built by Francis I. in 1 5a, after. che 
che palace of Madrid in Spain, where he vas kee 
that.of the archbiſhop'of Paris, called Core 
near. che conſſux of the Seine! and Marne; = <4 
prince de Condé, ar If; that of the count de 199 7 
at Rambouiller; and thoſe of "Begun, Chaſtras) 
2 TS arid Ruel. 9% Jo voy 
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e eee 1 6S n 
eardy;; on he weſt. by Notmündyt on ge 
Beadee and part of Gaſtindis 3 and ein che but b A 
pagne an Rrie. It is abbut thitrxef leagues 
atid;almoſt as in breadth. The Wa ll 
which ic is w axe che Seine th che 
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feats. This government not only compre- 


A Ile of France, but alſo a part of Perche, 
| oh Brie, Gaſtinois, Beauce, and all La Vixin 
Th 3 7 
rancois. 


uſually called St. Denis en France, in 
n og h, ſeated in a fruitful level coun- 
*** two leagues north of Paris. It obtained its 
Fon an abbey of Benedictines, founded there by 
— Klotar in the year 600, but greatly improved by 
er his ſon, dedicated to St. Denis, the patron or 
5 Gint of France. It has lately been rebuilt, has 
elegant garden, and a rich treaſury, in which the 
5 wn jewels are always kept. In the church, which is a 
tome gothic ſtructure, are the ſepulchres of the 
-nch kings, the princes and princeſſes of the blood, 
d other great 2 particularly that of marſhal 
brenne. The firſt king buried here was Dagobert, 
any of whoſe ſucceſſors are alſo depoſited in this ſacred 
ric: but it was not till the Capet line aſcended the 
Lone that this became the common burial place of the 
and of this line only three have been interred 
ere; namely, Philip I. Lewis the Young, and 
wis XI. The convent, which is of the Benedictine 
ger, and, together with its precincts, immediately fub- 
W: co the pope, has an annual income of about ſixty 
Wand livres, excluſive of the lordſhip of the town. 
e ddt of abbot was ſuppreſſed in 1692, on the death 
cardinal De Retz ; and his revenue, which was one 
dred thouſand livres, ted to the convent of St. 
r, founded by Lewis XIV. for the education of ladies. 
ere are thirteen churches, beſides that already men- 
ed, one of which 1s collegiate, and dedicated to St. 
Wh. This town has alſo five convents, and is cele- 
ed for its fairs. | | 
WC ::L:s, a ſmall town near the wood of Boudy, has 
zmous abbey of Benedictines, founded in 660. 
_ xc:xxes, in Latin ad Vecenas, is an old palace 
in three miles of Paris, fituated in a fine park, or 
od, called Le Bois de Vincennes. Both the palace 
be park belong to his majeſty, the latter conſiſting 
WT 1464 acres of ground. The avenue leading to the 
be, which ſerves as a priſon for ſtate criminals, is 
ted with four rows of ſtately elms; and near it is a 
nagerie, and a manufacture of porcelain. 
ONTMORENCY, a little old town within three leagues 
Paris, The ancient dukes of Montmorency took 
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e houſe of Conde, and contains a convent of mo 
ie Holy Trinity, for the redemption of captives. 
HARENTON is a pretty conſiderable town, about two 
pies from Paris, It is ſeated on the Marne, over 
C1 it has a ſtone bridge. Before the revocation of the 
© of Nantz, the Huguenots had their principal 
ch here, which was à fine building ; but it was ſoon 
demoliſhed, and two convents were erected in its ſtead. 
VZARCHES is 2 ſmall town famous for its thread- 


u Core RogERT, a ſmall town, received its 
4 from Robert of France, Count Dreux, and was 
4 to the crown under Francis I. It has a governor, 


8 


mavent of Minims. 

"BELL, a town at the conflux of the Eſſone with 
f by the latter of which it is divided into the 
* New town. It has two ſtone bridges, one over 
ng and the other over the Eſſone or Juine. Here 
ar churches, one of which is collegiate, two pri- 
wo Convents, and one hoſpital. The chief trade 
wann 8 | 
— ſmall town, having one pariſn- church and 
unn the capital of the duchy of Valois, is about 
rie * norch· eaſt of Paris, and belongs to the duke 
1 S. It has two churches and a convent, and 
"7 confiderably- in grain and Wood. 


VIIs, in 2 | " . * qi A 
| on the 2 Sylvanetes, is a city anda bifhopric, 


Wade = Rheims, and has a revenue of about 


Ir name and title from this town, in the church of 


(ct are many of their tombs. At preſent it belongs | 
* on the declivity of a hill on the little river Vorſe, which ay 


| court of judicature, a caſtelany, a ſalt- office, and | 


river Nonette. Its biſhop is ſuffragan |' 
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reckoned very ſalubrious, ſeveral of the royal children 
of France have been nurſed in its caſtle. Here are ſix 
pariſh churches, including the cathedral, a collegiate 
church, and a royal chapel. This city is defended with 
a wall and baſtions, and has its own laws. The inhabi- 
tants are principally employed in waſhing, and preparing 
the wool for the manufactures of Beauvois. 

CHANTILLY, a pretty little town, belonging to the 
houſe of Conde, at the entrance of which ſtands a noble 
equeſtrian ſtatue of the laſt duke of Montmorency. 

VERBERIE is a ſmall town on the Oiſe. 

Compricns, in Latin Compendium, an ancient town 
on the river Oiſe, near the foreſt of the ſame name, and 
thirteen leagues from Paris. Here is a royal palace, 
which was repaired and improved by Lewis XIV. a 
Benedictine abbey, dedicated to St. Cornelius, and an 
alms-houſe. 
twenty-nine thouſand acres, belongs to the king, and has 
never been alienated ſince thetime of Clovis. The Maid 
of Orleans was taken priſoner by the Engliſh at this 
place in 1430. Its principal trade conſiſts in corn; 
wood, and wool. 

V iLLERS-CORTERETZ is a ſmall town near the foreſt 
of Retz, whence it derives its name. 
Orleans has a beautiful palace here. 

Sorss0Ns; in Latin Noviodunum, is the capital of 
Le Soiſſonnois, which conſtitutes a part of Picardy. 
It is ſeated in a pleaſant fruitful valley on the banks of the 
river Aiſne, over which there is a ſtone bridge, and is 
about ſeven leagues from Paris. It is a large, well-built 
| town, gives the title of count, is the ſeat of a governor- 
general, and of an officer of the finances, a falk. office, 
| — courts of juſtice, and alſo of a biſhop, who is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims; in whoſe abſence 
he has a right to anoint the French kings at their coro- 
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annum, out of which he pays a tax to Rome of two 
thouſand four hundred florins. Here is a cathedral and 
| three collegiate churches, a college of the fathers of the 
| oratory, {x abbies, ſeveral convents, a French academy, 
and an ancient caſtle. This town was anciently the ſeat 
of Devitiacus, one of the kings of the Gauls ; after- 
; wards, for ſome time, of the Roman prætors in Gallia- 
| Belgica ; and then of the firſt French kings; it being 
; the capital of a kingdom to which it gave name, as it 
does now to a territory. | 

VESLY is a ſmall town on the river Aiſne. 

Novon, a very ancient, large, well-built town, is ſeated 


| a ſmall diſtance from hence falls into the Oiſe. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
and a count and peer of France, whoſe annual revenue 
amounts to about twenty-five thouſand livres. The ce- 
lebrated John Calvin was a native of this town, which is 
the feat of a governor, and ſeveral courts of juſtice ; 
containing alſo a cathedral and royal chapel; ten pariſh 
churches, two abbies, two convents, one community, 
one ſemmary, an epiſcopal palace, and two hoſpitals. 
It gives name to a territory called Le Noyonnols, has 
ſevtral manufactures, and a conſiderable trade in wheat 
and oats. PIN 3 

Cranny is a handſome town, ſeated on the river 
Oiſe, which here begins to be navigable. 


Laovw, a large well-built town, ſituated on a ſteep 


eminence, in the midſt of a ſpacious plain, about twenty- 
ſome, and the town enjoys a wholeſome air. It is the 
ſeat of a governor and ſeveral courts of juſtice, as well 
as the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and a duke and peer, having an annual re- 


to a diſtrict, and contains an old caſtle, a cathedral, 
three collegiate churches, five abbies, two convents, 
three houſes of orders, a.college, a general hoſpital; and 
fog! = AR „ 
Cover, a ſiniall town, divided into upper and lower, 
belongs to the duke of Orleans. 5 


Beauvaiſis, is ſituated on the river Terain, about four-. 


liyres, The air of this place being” 


teen leagues north-welt of Paris. It is the fee of 4 


eg 


The town, with an extenſive foreſt of 


The duke of 


nation, and has a revenue of eighteen thouſand livres per 


two leagues north-eaſt of Paris. The ſtreets are hand- 


venue of thirty thouſand livres. This town gives name 


Brauvors, the capital of the territory called Le 


hiſnop, 4 
o | * 
4 : 4 * 
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biſhop, who is both ſpiritual and temporal lord of the city; 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims, and a duke and, 
peer of France, with an annual revenue of fifty- five thou- 
{and livres. Here are ſeveral manufactures of tapeſtry, 
linen, ſerge, and woollen cloths ; beſides which Beau- 
vois is enriched with a cathedral, ſix collegiate churches, 
thirteen pariſh-churches, three abbies, and a general 
hoſpital. | . 

| re EN BrAUvAI8ð is, a town onthe river Breche; 
it gives the title of count, and is an hereditary eſtate be- 
longing to the houſe of Bourbon. | | 

| GxRBERO1, a ſmall town witffin four leagues of Beau- 
vois, near which the Engliſh, under the command of 
the earl of Arundel, were totally defeated in 1435 ; the 
earl himſelf receiving a wound, of which he died ſoon 
after. The ſpot where the battle was fought is ſtill called 
the Valley of Arundel. | 

ST. Lev is a ſmall town, the neighbourhood of which 
produces very good wine. 

PoxTo1sz, or PoxT O1st (a bridge on the Oiſe) is a 
town ſituated on that river, over which it has a bridge, 
as the name implies, and is about five leagues north-weſt 
of Paris. Hither the parhament was baniſhed in 1720, 
and 1753, by the king of France. This town 1s de- 
fended by a caſtle, and has a collegiate church, two 
pariſh-churches, an abbey, and a convent. It is the 
capital of the territory, called Le Vexin Francois. 

Mark, is a town about nine leagues from Paris, 
ſituated on the Seine, over which it has a fine ſtone bridge. 
Here are ſeveral courts, convents, and churches ; and 
oppoſite to the town is the beautiful iſland, called Cham- 
pion, on the river Seine. 5 

Murx, a ſmall town and fort on the Seine, ſeven 
leagues below Paris. Here are two bridges, and it con- 
tains ſeveral churches, and two convents. af 

Drevux, in Latin Durocaſſes, one of the moſt ancient 
towns in the whole kingdom, is ſeated at the foot of a 
mountain, near the little river Blaiſe, about fourteen 
leagues. weſt of Paris; and is ſuppoſed either to have 
given name to the Druids, or to have borrowed its name 

om them. Here is a woollen manufactory, which fur- 

niſhes cloathing for the army ; and, in peaceable times, 
corn and wine are ſent from hence to Rouen, and from 
thence ta Holland and England. A memorable battle was 
fought here in 1562, between the Huguenots and Roman 
catholics, in which the former were defeated. This 
town gives the title of count, and contains a fine colle- 
giate church, two pariſh-churches, and two convents. 

ST. CLovp, in Latin Novigentum, a borough ſeated 
on an eminence near the Seine, two leagues below Paris, 
and belonging to the archbiſhop of that city, to whom it 
gives the title of duke and peer. Here is a collegiate 
church, a convent, and a fine palace belonging to the 
duke of Orleans; in the laſt of which there are ſome ad- 
mirable paintings ; and in the beautiful garden belonging 
to it, ſome curious fountains and caſcades, 
15 much reſorted to by the inhabitants of Paris, on account 
of its extraordinary beauty. The town of St. Cloud has 
a manufactory of porcelain, and a fine ſtone-bridge over 
I Henry III. was murdered here in the year 
1589. 

VERSAILLES, a town ſituated about four leagues ſouth- 
welt of Paris, was formerly only one pariſh and priory, 
ſubordinate to that of St. Magloire at Paris; but, having 
lords of its own, who were vaſſals to the archbiſhop of 
Paris, Lewis XIII. purchaſed this place, with intent to 
build himſelf a hunting ſeat in it: But Lewis XIV. 
exected here a moſt ſuperb and ſpacious palace, ona regu- 
Ar conſtruction, the inſide of which is decorated with 

paintings by che greateſt maſters, and the richeſt and moſt 


gent furniture. It is ſituated on a riſing ground, 
middle of a valley ſurrou with hills; havin 

on the ſide towards Paris, a fine avenue leading to it 
through the town, and dividing it into the old and new. 
To wm particular account of this place would far exceed 
the limits of our plan. It conſiſts, however, of ſeveral 
quadrangles, embelliſhed, both externally. and internally, 
in the moſt ſumptuous manner. The grove is deligh 

| d imagination, being embelliſned with ſtatues, 
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and even a magnificent appearance, its outſide conlitug 
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-are ſublunary things, the alcove in which 


4 


.nhiſtreſs of Lewis XIV. of which-ſhe herſelf was 
till the 1 5th of April, 1719, when ſhe died. 


EUROPE 

ſiſts of ſeven courts, and contains a vaſt number of 
curious animals. Every part, within the palace 0 
not hung with tapeſtry, is lined with marhle. 7 
nearer you approach the king's apartments, th _ 
coſtly is the marble, and the finer the ſculpture * 
and other decorations. The chapel is an erquln 
of architecture, ſculpture, and painting. The kin * Y 
chamber is magnificent beyond conception : the bed 
fiſting of crimſon velvet embroidered with gold ing 
in a kind of alcove, where two figures of Fane an 
ſented fitting. The canal in the garden, by uli g 
river Eure is conveyed to it, is a very noble one, It i; 
terſected, in the middle, by another canal; one of Ty 
branches goes to the little palace of Trianon, the gy 
ſupplies the menagerie. The fineſt water-works Ae 
tended with rails, and are only played off on eie 
dinary occaſions ; the others remain open, and are al 
tinually exhibited during the ſummer ſeaſon. I 
orangery or green-houſe, is an elegant ſtructure; & 
parterre before it is alſo very beautiful, being adornedyi 
a great number of orange and lemon-trees, laurel, Int 
tles, &c. The labyrinth, or maze, is a fine gron, 
It has hr that name from the diſpoſition of & 
ſeveral walks, which are ſo interwoven with each ae 
that it is difficult for any one to find his way out of 
without a guide. In a word, the garden, take it al u 
gether, with due attention to the ſtatues, canals, fon 
tains, groves, and grottos, is ſuperior to any thing oft 
kind in Europe. The royal cabinet contains the nf 
curious medals, coins, paintings, &c. that Italy coil 
afford. The ſtables are grand, elegant, and cone. 
nient. To this place belongs alſo the palace of Tu 
which, though but one ſtory high, makes a pleang 
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wholly of variegated marble of moſt excellent worum 
ſhip. The extenſive foreſt belonging to Verſailles * 
cludes ſeveral villages, caſtles, and country ſeats; as 
being the uſual reſidence of the court, it has occaſion 
conſiderable town to be built; in which the ftreesar 
ſtraight, and conſiſt of a great number of hotels. Tit 
old town has a convent, and the new one a pariſh-churdy 

with a large houſe for the miſſionaries of St. Lazarus U 
whom the church belongs. | 

MaRLy, a village near the Seine, a mile from Ve: 
failles, where Lewis XIV. built a royal-palace, coli 
ing of one large inſulated pavilion, with two oppeli 
rows, each containing ſix ſmaller pavilions, joined io cad 
other by covered green walks, all exactly of the iant 
dimenſions, and ſtanding equidiſtant. The gardens lat 
are univerſally admired ; and the engine for railing wa 
from the Seine, to ſupply the reſervoirs and water- ob 
is equally grand and ingenious ; the water being dit 
veyed hither over ſeveral hills, and from hence to Vt 
failles. To keep this machine in repair is faid to be 
tended with the annual expence of one hundred and i 
thouſand hvres. 

Sr. GERMAIN EN LAYE is a populous town, * 
on an eminence in the foreſt of Laye, on the baue“ 
the Seine, and about four leagues from Paris. Ti 
place is principally remarkable for two caſtles, t ro 
9 the gardens of which were formerly very na. 


t h neglected. Lewis XIV. was bon! 
ur are now muce neg E WIS 10 _—_ 


that 


drew his firſt breath, is now converted into a duft ber 
the noble galleries are become granaries, and the 90 
ings are hardly diſtinguiſhable on account of dle 1 
which covers them. James II. of England, — 4 
fled from that country, kept his little cout 1 
old palace, after the revolution, and died in it on te 
of September, 1701. The foreſt and park wa 
to the caſtles are very beautiful. The ſtreets um 
town are well paved, and the houſes lofty and han "huh 
Tg which are ſome large ſquares and hotels, 4c 
and three convents, -_ e 
Sr. Cyr, a convent of nuns of the order nid 
uguſtice, ſounded in 1686, by Madam de Mag 
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that which is called the new palace ; but, 
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n jes of quality, and two hundred and 
ard fl d event. ix by ſiſters are appointed to 
4 oF in every branch of education becoming their 
x 4 ſex. None can be admitted who are under 
F — more than twelve years of age, and ho cannot 
=. their nobility by the father's ſide for four genera- 
= chey muſt alſo be free from mental and bodily 
4 The annual revenue of this foundation is about 
don and twenty thouſand livres. The young ladies 
-nue here till they are twenty years of age, when they 
cher take the veil, marry, or return to their rela- 
If they. are diſpoſed to be nuns, they are diſtri- 
4 among the royal abbies, where they are admitted 
is; if they marry, they have a portion of four hun- 
d piſtoles, beſides a certainty of preferment to the 
— is a ſmall town on the river Seine, over which 
bas a beautiful ſtone-bridge. In 1561, a conference 
held here between the papiſts and proteſtants, when 
Emous Beza was an advocate for the latter. St. 
is, king of France, was born here. Here are two 
arches/and a Priory. = : WR 
MzupoN, a market-town, with a convent of Capu- 
ns. Here is a fine royal palace, which was the favour- 
reidence of the only ſon of Lewis XIV. ſituated in 
midſt of a foreſt. ' "I | 
DouRDaAN is a town ſituated on the river Orge, and is 
ous for its manufactory of ſilk and woollen ſtock- 
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Meru, known among the Romans by the name of 
ſeloaunum, is an ancient town, ſituated on the riyer 
ine, about eight leagues ſouth-eaſt of Paris ; part of 
ich ſtands on an iſland in the Seine, and is joined to 
other by two ſtone · bridges. It carries on a conſider- 
le trade with Paris in corn, wine, flour, and cheeſe. 
contains 2 collegiate church, three pariſh-churches, 
convents and one abbey. _ od v1} l 09 

= FoxTaINBLEAU, a town in the middle of a foreſt, is 
jout eleven miles ſouth of Paris. It is chiefly remark- 
le for its royal palace, which is very ſpacious, but ſitu- 
qd in a bottom. The- foreſt is large, beautiful, and 
mantic, and abounds with game. Here the king fret 
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Nas decorated with paintings of all the royal palaces and 
between which are ſtags heads, with an inſcription 
nderneath, ſhewing where, and by what king, the ſtag 
Skilled. The gardens are beautiful, and richly adorned 
th ſtatues and fountains. | * | 

Cgarzau LanDon is ſeated on the river Loing, and 
u two churches, an abbey, a convent, and an hoſpital. 
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lve leagues ſouth of Paris, and belongs to the duke of 
Pricans, It contains feveral convents and churches, and 
0 aconſiderable trade in corn, wine, flour, and cheeſe ; 
Nach they diſpoſe of in the adjacent villages, or ſend to 
ns by the Seine. | | | 
Countxay, a ſmall town on the little river Cleiry, 
een leagues from Paris, which gave name to the illuſ- 
dus houſe 1 82 fs branch of which came into 
and wi illiam the Conqueror, and there eſta- 
lheda family of that name. Beef. 

| TAMPES, a conſiderable town on the river Juine, 
*" ven leagues from Paris, and bearing the title of a 
— * has its on perry and contains five _—_ 

e 1x convents, and two ch s. Here is 

Suu) for ſalt. Md 50 , hot | & | 
d "vr ogg is a market-town, bearing the title of a 
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and the channel. The principal rivers are 
l bonme, Oiſe, Canche, Lathie, La Lis, Scarpe, 
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. ntly takes the diverſion of hunting. The ſtag- gallery, 
aus place, extends the whole length of the orangerie, | 


Nemzuss, a ſmall town on the river Loing, is about 
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* Artois, and Hainault; on the ſouth by the Iſle | 
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many other provinces it had formerly its petty princes, 
who were; however, dependent on the Grown of France. 
The Beauvaiſois, Noyonnois, Laonnois, and Soiſſon- 
| boi which are now connected with the Iſle of France, 
ave been deſcribed in that government. The following 
places are in this government. | 
Gv1ss, in Latin Gu/ia, and Gu/pia, is the capital of 
the diſtrict of Thierache, and is ſeated on the river Oiſe. 
It has a ſtrong caſtle, remarkable for holding out ſeveral 
ſieges, of which that by the archduke Leopald, in 1650, 
was the laſt. It gives name to a duchy and peerage, 
belonging to the, houſe of Bourbon-Conde. The duchy 
is very large, and the town, being ſituated on the fron- 
tiers of the low countries, is conſidered as one of the bul- 
warks of the kingdom, and therefore ſtrongly fortified, 
Here is a deputy-governor, a particular- governor, a 
ſalt-office, a ſmall collegiate church, and a convent. 
ILA FRE, a ſmall town, fituated in a marſhy country, 
near the conflux of the Saar and Oiſe, about fix leagues 
from Guiſe. It was formerly fortified, but its whole de- 
fence, at preſent, conſiſts in the ſluices on the Oiſe, by 
means of which the adjacent country may be laid under 
water for ſeveral miles. Here are two churches, two 
convents, a caſtle, a ſalt- office, a powder-mill, a cannon- 
foundery, and barracks. In the neighbourhood are ſeveral 
glaſs-houſes : St. Gobin, in particular, is highly famed 
for its excellent manufacture of looking-glaſs. | 
- SAINT-QUENTIN, anciently Auguſta Veromandurum, 
ſo called from the body ef St. Quentin, which lies here. 
It is a conſiderable town on the river Somme. The 
collegiate church, dedicated to St. Quentin, is one of the 
fineſt in the kingdom. In 1557 a battle was fought here 
between the French and the Spaniards, in which the for- 
mer were defeated. In this town, and its neighbour- 
hood, a beautiful kind of lawn is made, for which the in- 
habitants have a very great demand. This is the capital 
of the diſtrict of Vermandois. 7 1400 
PzRONNE, is a fmall ſtrong town ſeated on the river 
Somme. This place has been ſeveral times beſieged, 
but never taken; on which account the French give it the 
name. of La Pucelle, the Maiden. It is a very ancient 
town, having its peculiar. privileges, and contains five 
churches, three convents, a college, and an abbey. 
MoxnD1DIER is a ſmall ftrong town, having a priory, 
three convents, and a college. wk 1 
NzaLe, though a ſmall town, is the firſt marquiſate 
in France, and belongs to the houſe of Mailly. ( 
AMIENS; in Latin Ambianum, is the capital of Picardy, 
and of the diſtrict called Amienois. It is a place of great 
antiquity, well fortified, the ſeat of a governor- general, 
and ſeveral offices, and the ſee of a biſnop who has a re- 
venue of thirty thouſand livres. Here are three bridges 


2 


nificient cathedral, a collegiate church, a chapter of St. 
Nicholas, fourteen pariſh-churches, a ſeminary, ſeveral 
convents, 2 general hoſpital, ſome abbies, and an aca- 
demy of arts; There are, in this town, ſeveral manu- 
factures of half-ſilk ſtuffs and ferrets. Voiture, Rohault, 
and many other eminent men, were natives of this place. 

ConT1, a ſmall town within five leagues of Amiens, 
giving the title of prince to the ſecond line of the houſe 
of Bourbon. ' 65 2105 


Authie, and has a ſtrong citadel, three churches, an ab- 
bey, two hoſpitals, and a community. 


abbey, the abbot of which is ſpiritual and temporal lord 
pital. 


ſituated in a pleaſant fruitful valley, where the river Somme 
ſeparates itſelf into ſeveral branches, about five leagues 


very conveniently ſituated for commerce,' and trades ex- 
tenſively in grain, hemp, flax, oil, ſoap, cordage, :&c. 


Here are ſeveral courts and. offices, a collegiate church, 


nee 
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5 1-churches, fifteen convents, and a college. 
3 | 8 


fiſneries, is the ſeat of a very extenſive trade. Like 


over the ſame number of channels of the Somme, a mag- 


Dovurkxs, or DouRLENS, is ſeated on the river 


CoRBIE is a ſmall town on the Somme noted for its | 


of the town. Here are alſo, five, churches and an hoſ- | 


from the Britiſh channel. The woollen manufactures 
which were introduced here in 1665, by.a Dutchman, 
| have deſervedly had great ſucceſs. This town is alſo 
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. canal made there in 1681, which opens a cheap 
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Abbeville took its name from the abbey of St. Requier, 
having formerly been a manor belonging to that abbey. 
Cnc of Cxessv, «ſmall town on the river Authie, 
about three leagues from-A bbeville, famous for the battle 
between the Engliſh and the French in 1346, in which 
che latter were totally defeated. h nod Sy. 
 MonT&EviL, a ſtrong town 
near the river Canche, about eight leagues north of Ab- 
beville. It contains about five thouſand inhabitants, and 
& great many convents, abbies, and pariſh-churches. 
« ST. Varery, a ſea-port town at the mouth of the 
river Somme, about four leagues below. Abbeville: 
Though it is hazardous to enter the Somme without a 
good pilot, yet the trade of this town is very conſider- 
able, both in exportation and importation. Here is a 
court-of admiralty and à governor. This place obtained 
its name from a convent founded in 674, by St. Valery, 
which is at preſent a conſiderable abbey of Benedictines. 
AzincourT, or AGrmeouar, à village ſituated near 
the river Breſſe, near Which Henry V. king of England, 
obtained a complete victory over the French, on the 25th 
of October, 1416. Great numbers of the French nobi- 
lity were ſlain and taken priſoners, | 
Boer, a eity and fea-port at the mouth of the 
little river Liane, with a harbour defended by a fort: 
the harbour, however, cannot be entered but at high 
water, and not even then without difficulty, or danger. 
It is ſeven leagues from Calais, and thirteen from Ab 
ville. It is the capital of the Boulonnois, a diſtrict ex- 
ted from ſeveral taxes, and * a governor in- 
dependent of the governor-general of Picardy. It is 
divided into the upper and lower town. The latter is 
larger and handſomer, but hot ſo well fortified, nor mha- 
bited By ſo many genteel people as the former. The 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims, and has 
a revenue of twelve thouſand livres. Here is a. court of 


admiraley, and ſeveral other courts, a ſtrong citadel, two 


convents, a ſeminary, and a college. This was formerly 
a part of the earldom of Flanders. Near it is a mineral 
ſpring,” called La Fontaine de Fr, the Iron 
'- AQBLETEUSE, a little town on the channel, is a free 
port, and has a governor. It is well fortified, and has 
a good harbour. James II. landed here when he fled to 


France, after his abdication in 1688. U 
. 'Gviswxs,- a town ſituated: marſhes, about two 


leagues from the ſea, dependent on the abbey of St. 
Bertiy. It gives name to a ſmall county in the Pais Re- 
:CaLars, a ftrong town and ſea- Kannen on the 


nartoweſt part of the channel, called Le pas de Calais, or 


che ſtrait of Calais. It is the capital of the recovered 
country, the ſeat of a bailiwick, and contains two 
churches, one of which is in the ſuburbs, and four con- 
vents.” It is large and well fortified, but the harbour is 
of - difficult and dangerous acceſs. Here is a fine arſenal, 
and a citadel,” which commands the town and harbour. 
It carries on a good trade in wine, brandy, ſalt, flax, 
butter, and horſes, and reaps great advantage from the 
and con- 
venient 4 8 N Graveline, Dunkirk, 
Bergues, and Ypres. In time of e between France 
ngland, pacquet- boats anda 
and from Calais to Dover. Edward III. king of Eng- 
land, in 1 346, took this town'by a formal fiege; after 
which it rernained in the hands of the Engliſh till 1558, 
when they were ſſed of it by the French. In 
1594, it was taken by the Spaniards, who gave it up in 
1598, A | 
the Englift-in 1694, 1695, and 169696. 
An he other of this government, is one of 
tho ſineſt᷑ and moſt fertileprovincey in the nation, and was 


Formerly one of 3 


to France. The name of this 
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figure in C | 
„ eee conſider- 
Ans, the Origiacum 


Places in it are: e wed Wat | HT 135 | 
of Prolemy, and the Atrebates 


e Ceſar; and the capital of Artois, is * on the 


Ky 


O F 


ſeated on an eminence 


paſſing to 


the peace" of 'Vervuis,: It was bombarded by 


esuntry is om the ancient Atrubates, who | 
dwelt in Gallia Belgica, and made no inconſiderable 
Cteſar's time. It is about twenty-four leagues 
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; Scarpe, about ſixteen leagues ſouth of Dunkirk, ky 
| pretty large, and well fortified, being divided j,, 
city and town, of which the former is the moſt 3 56 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archi; w, 
Cambray; Who is lord of the oity, preſident wo 
ſembly of the ſtates, and has à revenue of twen a 
thouſand livres. The abbey of St. Veſt, in hi 
has a moſt magnificent church belonging to it » 
are alſo eleven pariſh-churches,' a ſeminary, and 
convents. The governor's houſe, and the town. 
are magnificent buildings. The inhabitants have: 
fiderable trade in-fail-cloth, and tapeſtry hanging, wg 
take their name from the town. The provincial * q 
Artois is held here. | f 
Bara is a ſmall fortified town, ſituated in 14 
barren country, — | 
' Hespin, a ſtrong town ſeated: on the river Cay, 
is = 1 of the court of — diſtrict. 
Sr. Paul is a ſmäll town, though the capit: 
diſtriẽt of the ſame name. az 2 : r_ 
' BETHUNE, a town ſituated on the little river Biew 
It has a ſtrong citadel, a collegiate church, two pai 
churches, two priories, fix convents, and an boſpil 
Here is à good market, and two annual fairs. An g 
cellent fort of cheeſe is made in this tieighbourhood, + 
Axx, a well fortified town, ſeated on the river Li 
which divides it into two equal parts. Here ut in 
hoſpitals, ſeveral convents, and a collegiate church, 
ST. VENANT is a ſmall well fortified town on 
banks of the river Lis, taking its name from the may 
St. Venant. The country about it may be laid ut 
water. J1 JO 2IUREN- 3; | 
Sr. Our, in Latin Audomaropolis, a confidentl 
city, ſttuated on the: river Aa, and is ohe of the ld 
fortifications in the Netherlands. It is the ſee of a bia; 
ſuffragan to the! archbiſhop of Cambray, who has ath 
venue of forty thouſand livres per annum. Her at 
ſeveral convents, a" fine town-houſe, à cathedral, f 
pariſh-churches- (excluſive of St. Bertin's, a celeb 
abbey of. Benedictines) two colleges, and an hoſpitl 
The ſuburb,- called Haut-pont: is inhabited folely-h 
Flemiſh families. Near the town is a kind of lake, i 


which are ſome floating iſſands. 


Taz GOVERNMENT or "CHAMPAGNE vt 
Tan SRP oc A 
IHE province of Cha is bounded on tit 
ſouth by Burgundy; on © Hainault and ir 
biſhopric' of Liege; on the weſt by the Iſle of Fraxt 
and Picardy ; and on the . eaſt by \ Luxemburgh ul 
Lorrain. It is about one hundred and ſixty- five mila i 
length, and one hundred and forty- ive in breadth, wet 
broadeſt. It derives its name ſtom the large pla 
the centre. The principal rivers are the Seine, ® 
Marne, the Aube, and the Aiſne. The ar * 
wholeſome, and, though the ſoil does not produce 
wheat, this province is celebrated for its wine, 19% # 
rich paſtures. Here are alſo, mines of iron and ob 
metals, the principal trade conſiſting in corn, wine, 
iron. Champagne © was” e with the a 
Gaul, by Julius Cæſar; and, after the declenſion of 
Roman empire; had its own-earls or counts till the fen 
1274, when it was annexed by „ to the dei 
of France. It comprehends - two' archbiſhopnG, * 
four biſhoprics. The whole of it is under the } * 
vf the parliament of Paris, except the territor) of: 
which to that of Meta. 
TRrovEs, the capital of the province, is ſeqted on a 
river _ 82 leagues — Pars. 
Pres DE not lous and flourums 
as ormerly been. It is, however the ſec * 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhops of Sens, 
revenue is fourteen thouſand livres. Aon 
eighteen. of the prelates of this town have been de * 
ſor ſaints. Though its trade has been long on 
oline, r and has ſeveral un 
tures; the nei uring country 18 pk: 
fruitful in wine, — Here a ou 
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| > WW 
Gur abbies, -ten-convents; a college, a ſemi- 
and an hoſpital; beſides a court of mintage, ſeveral 
0 juſtice, and a ſalt- office. nen a 5 
Dt SUR-SEINE a little town, receiving its name 
| — ſtone bridge built over that river. It is a royal 
nor, in which there is a moſt magnificent ſeat. 
or Erzrney, a ſmall town ſituated on 


4 SPERNAY, OF l af 8 7 
Marne. Its neighbourhood produces the beſt cham- 


| 


E. 


rotz #fmall town, earldom, and peerage, Rand- 
WT .: the foot of a mountain, in which- are two abbies 
Ws collogaechurety+—- of ot 
...covs, in Latin Catalaunum, a large city ſituated 
' i the river Marne, over which. it has ſeveral bridges. 
de ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 
==; of Rheims, and a count and peer of France. 
1 yearly revenue is about twenty-four thouſand livres. 
guſive of the cathedral, here are two chapters, eleven 
4.churches, | a rang, three abbies, ' a ſeminary, 
e convents, two alms-houſes, ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
4 flouriſhing manufacture of ſhalloons, which are 
rr 07 
RREIMs, anciently Darotortorum and Civitas Rrmorum, 
ſituatec on the river Vefle, and is one of the largeſt 
moſt celebrated cities in the whole kingdom. It is 
uttwenty-five leagues north-eaft of Paris, and had its 
from the Remi, one of the chief nations of an- 
nt Gaul. Here king Clovis * aptized, with his 
principal nobility, by St. Remigius. The 
* — of this place is che firſt duke and peer of 
eee, perpetual legate of the ſee of Rome, primate 
Cala Belgica, and lord of the city. The churches 
ae in general very fine, particularly the cathedral 
er Lady, though of gothic architecture. The great 
a dis church, where the kings of France are 
ad and anointed, is plated with gold. Here are 
_ three collegiate churches, five abbies, a large ſemi- 
7, a fine college, nine convents, a commandery, and 
e ſpacious hoſpitals. The abbey of Benedictines of 
Remy, in this city, is one of the nobleft belong- 
to that order in the kingdom; and on the altar of 
church, under which St. Remigius lies interred, is 
ftthe Sainte Ampouille, or holy phial, which is ſaid 
have been brought down from heaven by a dove, at 
Inauguration of Clovis, in the year 496, in conſe- 
nce of the prayer of that faint, the crowd hindering | 
n om coming to the font with the uſual oil. The 
I not unlike a common Hungary- water bottle, and 
oed with a gold ſtopper. It is preſerved in a per- 
ell ſquare caſket, faſtened on a ſilver ſalver, and is 
wo be ſeen 2 a chryſtal cover placed over the 
c. The univerſity was founded about the middle | 
century, by Charles, cardinal of Lor- 
de and archbiſhop of this city. Here are ſeveral | 
mans of antiquity, particularly of two triumphal 
e ſome cauſeways, and three gates, which ſtill 
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Vassy is an old town ſeated on the little river Blaiſe, 
and the capital of the. diſtri&t of Vallage. It is memo+ 
rable for the maſſacre of the Proteſtants in 1562. 

Joinvitle, the capital of a principality belonging to 
the duke of Orleans, ſtands on the banks of the river 
Marne. In a church, belonging to a caſtle near it; 

ſeveral monuments of the dukes of Guile, and other 
lords of the place, are to be ſeen. 2 
 Lancrgs, anciently Audemandunum, is ſeated on the 
borders of Lorrain and Franche-Comte. It is a biſhop's 
ſee, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lyons, the prelate 
of which has a revenue of thirty-fix thouſand livres, and 
is one of the ancient dukes and peers of the realm. The 
town is well fortified, and contains a cathedral, three 
pariſh<churches, - a ſeminary, a college, ſeven convents, 
two hoſpitals, - and ſeveral courts of juſtice. | It has alſo 
an iron manufacture. 5 
 CHAUMONT is a ſmall well fortified town, at the bottom 
of which runs the Marne. ee „i f ö 
"+V AUCOULEVURS, a town ſeated on the Maeſe, having 
a royal prevotẽ, a collegiate chureh, and two convents. 
Not far from this ton & Dom Remi, called alſo La Pu- 
celle, the birtli- plac 
now by the flafie of the Maid of Orleans. On her 
account, the Prevotẽ of Vaueouleurs has been ever ſince 
the time of her exploits, exempt from all taxes. 
Sers, the Agendicum of the ancients, is ſeated on the 
Yonne; about eighteen le from Paris. It is the 
capital of elie diſtrict, called the Senonnois, and the ſee of 
an archbiſhop, whoſe annual revenue is fifty thouſand 
livres. This city is large, but not populous, though it 
furniſhes Paris, by means of the Tonne, with wine, 
coals, 'wood, oats, and hay. The cathedral is very 
large, beſides which here are ſixteen pariſh-churches, five 
abbies, a college, a ſeminary, and nine convents. Alſo 
ſeveral courts of juſtice. EL AY | 

Brie ChaurENorsE, forms a part of the province of 
Brie, being formerly a large foreſt, part of which has 
been deſcribed under the government of the Iſle de 


France. That which is called Brie Champenoiſe con- 


tains the following places: | | 2 
Mxaux, the capital of Brie, is ſituated on the river 


Marne, eight leagues eaſt of Paris. It is an ancient 


city, being mentioned by Piolemy under the name of 
Janitum, as the capital of the Meldæ. Meaux is che 
ſee of agbiſhop, ſuffragan to the arehbiſhop of Paris, 
whoſe aßpal revenue is twentyrtwo thouſand livres. 
The trade qere confifts principally in grain, wool, and 
cheeſe. is a cathedral, five abbies, ſeveral con- 
vents, and an alms-houſe, together with a granary of 
ſalt. Not far diſtant from the city-the biſhop has a noble 
palace and elegant gardens. | | 

N PROvixs 10 4 handſome town on the little river Vouſi 

three leagues from Paris, to which place it ſends great 
quantities of 'corn by the Seine. $1912 


CHaTEau-THhgRRy, the capital of Brie Poilleuſe, 


* the names of the Sun, Mars, and Ceres. The 
Roctoy, a ſtrong town ſituated on a plain, on the 
— of Hainault. Near this place, the prince of 
- obuined -a complete victory over the Spaniards 
0 tgth of May, 1643. | b a 
rav Ponctex, a ſmall town ſeated on the 
15 which divides it from a caſtle ſtanding on 4 rock. 
Falte belonging to the houſe of Mazarine. 

* * or Rrxzisrz, the capital of a territory, 
© bois, is ſituated on the river Aiſne. Cai 
Miao her, e ee e 
FILLE, is a imall, well-built town, lying on 
Gs four leagues from Sedan. mY a 
low NT is the capital of an ancient earldom, be- 


— 


— 


: 


„a ſituated en te Marne, and is large, well- 
Ba durch, and has ſeveral cburts of juſtice, a col- 


( 


the 7 Pisten, 


ſtands on the river Marne. It is a duchy and peerage 
belonging to the duke of Bouillon. Here are ſeveral 


So, a town ſeated on che Maeſe, and on the fron- 


being one of the keys of France, and the country about 
it may at any time be laid under water. It conſiſts of 
the upper and lower town; together with large ſuburbs. 
Before the revocation of the edict of Nantz, moſt of the 


famaus univerſity here; but the wniverſity has 4 
preſſed, and the proteſtants were either obliged to recant, 
or ſeek refuge in ſome other country. Here are two 
churches, a fine caſtle, a college, twWo convents, and a 
manufacture of dloth and ſerge. 18 8 

Monson, a ſmall town ſituated on the Maeſe, in a 


fine fertile part of the country, and has an abbey and A 12 


moſt magnificent church. 


% 


Ta GOVERNMENT er BURGUNDY. .. 


THIS government contains the duchy of Burgundy, 


La Breſſe, La Bugy, and the diſtrict of Gex; ' havin 
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ace of the celebrated Joan d'Arc, better 


] courts of juſtice, three churches, ' a royal 'abbey, four 
| convents, and a college. PE 'e 4 


tiers of the duchy of Luxemburgh, is well fortified, | 


inhabitants of the town were proteſtants, and had a 
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abbies, one ſeminary 
— Malta, and a 


| — made by Monſ. Pinot, 1 wk 
ms T e 
5 N chan in common cold water. Some 


Lyonhois * che ſouth; Champagne on the north, Nivet= 


are ſeveral courts of juſtice; a 9 falt, a caſtle, 
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nois-and Bourbonnois on the welt, and Franehe - Commtẽ 
on the eaſt. It is very fertile in eorn, wine, fruits, and 
tobacco; being watered by the Seine, the Dehune, the 
Brebince, or Bourbince, the Ouche, the Armangon, and 
the Tille. The ſtates meet every three years to raiſe the 
ſums required of them by the cott: but Charolois, and 
Marconnois have their particular 5 ; 2 8 the princi- 
pality of Dombes is independent of ew e 
though it lies within its limits. 
Dijon, in Latin Nivis, er of the: 
and t of B y; a large, handſome well-' 
fortified. town, the ſeat of the governor and parliament, 
and of ſeveral other offices and tribunals. It is an epiſ- 
copal ſee, the biſhop of which has an annual revenue of 
2 thouſand livres. Here are ſeveral beautiful 
ares, four abbies, ſeven pariſh- churches; an academy 
oP ſciences, a college of law, a great many convents, and 


] 


ſeveral hoſpitals. © The walks before the oſty are a quarter 
of a league in length, planted wich wok rows of linden 
trees, and terminated: by a delightful In the en- 
virons of this city are ſeveral me ſenza, among 


which the palace of Montmuſard — 
proc hari for the rd er as for 
the internal embelliſhments, pictures, ſtatutes, c. 

CHATILLON-SUR-SBINE,. though: a ſmall town, is whe 


capital of the territory, called Montagne, i in Which 
are two abbies, two churches, 6ye,'conyents, + ſmall | 


as. „ of Todo 
AvxtRR8, a town-ſcated on 4 hill. e e 
1 is the capital of the diſtrict of Ayxerrois,.. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe revenue is thirty-five thouſand | 
livres per annum. Here7:are, ſcveral courts of' juſtice, | 
eight pariſn · churches, ro of which, are collegiate, __ 


ſtate e legal * 
ly ep N 
Sxmon is „ 

mangon, K 


— near the — Ar- 
the diſtrict of Auxois. Here 


ſeveral convents, a manufachure « of cloth, and two fine 
bridges over the Armangon. | 


by R U O 2E. 
trick famous for its excellent wine. It is the ſee ai 
whoſe revenue is ſeventeen thouſand livres J 
Here are nine convents, and one collegiate church. 
Bovxo; the capital of the diſtrict called La gn 
is ſeated on the river Reſſouſſe. Here are ſeyery, 
vents of monks and nuns. | 
BerLey; in Latin Belice, the capital of the gu 
called Le Bugyz. ſtands among eminences ng 
river Rhone, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who fie 
ſelf a prince of the Roman empire, and bas 
revenue of ten thouſand livres. It has but one * 
clufive of the cathedral, four convents, 3 an ab 
'SersseL; a ſmall town on the river Rhone; which . 
begins to be navigable, and enables the inhabitm 
deal ny in ſalt to Geneva, Switzerland, aid Sag 
rx, 2-{mall town at the foot of Mount 8. i 
near the lake of Gebevar which gives name to the 
and belongs: tothe prince of Conde, Here am hh 
gonvents and courts of juſtipe. The paſs of IB 
which lies en the Rhone, is defended by «frog ins 
The ſovereign principality of Dombes lies com 
to the government of Burgundy, and may verin 
mentioned here with propriety, though it is indepen 
of that province. It is nine leagues, in length an 
many in breadth, and is a very —— 
In this territory, the prince of Dombes has te po 
r am Ty coin m 
and impoſe What taxes he pleaſes on his ſubjedy. 
lo ſtiles hümſelt, by {he gract of God, \overeign gr 
- |"Dombes, and holds his own parſiament. 


revtlet 
about one hundred and fifty thouland livres. Thb 
wy was formerly. „Taro the kingdom of Buy 

it became an independent lordſhip in the tenth h 
and Lewis XIV. declared it an abſolute ſoveteiq n 
— The ee neee 


% firs 12 
 Txzvors, anciently Tee len, which b far 
hill on the river Soane, and is the capital of the pu 
Pality, che reſidenee of a governor, a parliament, am 
tage, and a caſtelany. Ie alls contains a oper 
convents, and an hoſpital. - 

There are ſeveral mall toyms and village i tp 


Avalox, a — 1 town, plealantly ſituated on the 
declivity ef a hill, not far from che river Couſin, It is 
defended by a 3 and ornamented with a col- 
lege ; in the laſt of which; ſtudents are inſt 


Aurum 18 Dr 
the river, Aroux. It is the ſee of a biſhop; whoſe . 


—— n nen (a 
5 


as far Ant 
as philoſophy. Its ſituation is pleaſingly r 2 


— ſuch as Toiſſey, St: Didier, Montmerle, k 


by "Ts" GOVERNMENT. OF DarHU 
-DAUPHINE, or the Delphinat, is bounded . 


nue is ſeyenteen thouſand livres pet annum. This town 
has a, cathedral, one collegiate and twelve pariſh- 
churches, five abbies, two ſeminaries, two priories, fix 
convents, and two hoſpitals. - Several antiquities are to 
be ſeen in Autun, the adjacent country. Among 
which are the remains of the Genetoiſe, the temple of 
Janus, &c. The {brdge over the Aroux, near the 
town, which we r 


f 


north hy Breſſe and the Rhone; on the ſouth N. 
vence; on the weſt by the Rhone; and on the tal 
the Alps and Savoy. Lower Dauphin produces 5 

wine, olives, ſilk, hemp, ſalt, wood, vitriol, 0 
copper, lead, and iron: but L. pper-Dauphine is 0 
tainous and barren. that manyaaf the-nacive tay jt 
it, in hopes of procuring a better ener nden 
Several rey gay — l 
tains, 


is very b. 1 
Bourbon: L. Auer, a\froall town ſeated. on a hill, is 


celebrated for its warm baths, in which the hand cannot” R 
REra; and et, when 0 
drank, they do not ſcald the lips, nor do th 


be beld much jonger than in boiling 
el warm 
in the ſtomach: it is alſo remarkable that if an e 4 
n it will not become hard. | 


HALON, in Latin Cabillonum, is an ancient city 


who wu an Som 


A conſiderable town, 


Macon, or Mascow 
the ms, and Drona to a + 


on an eminence near 


- 


4 F ; Fes «+ A 7 
nn men 


* — 


L the ber of +8: hilbop, 


| on the || the 
river Soane, andthe capital of adiftritcalledLe Chalonois, | 

| © It has a fine citadel, ſeveral, churches, abbies, priories, and 
- -convents, and is the ſee of 4 biſhop | 
menue of fourteen thouſand livres. 


e peſlage ks und precipice 
111 eight, te trot of 3 1 is. be, 


called by. 


the Brome. -Dz 
own governor an 

pries, and five — in this province. * 14 
ig one in Latin.Gretianopoles, the Gap 


Fer t; is ſiruatech at the conftox of tenth 
[44 It is a pleaſant, alous, - can 


| Heawſa = royal. gun of julie and; fa-offce, dre y 
_ churches, a chapter, and two; convents. Excluſive of the other k 
_ 7" Ay 6: but a ſmall Place, is the capital || | 0 eitadel called che nt 
& the Charolois aeg 8 prince of Conde. ar of coark 71 2 a 
tcontains 4 collegiate chu rg eee 
hoſpi and an ancient caſtle. * Gy, 


is a fine ee — A Lig | 
and — churches, 2 ca 0 
Alps, at. the diſtance of about three 


ble, { ſtands a celebrated monaſtery of 27 
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rle Mort, in its precipitate courſe among 
1 _ nation and proſpect are very romantic, 
" aſtery. ſtanding high, amidſt mountains, woods, 
2 The church here is very large and magni- 
= 50 among many other reliques, contains the 
= by ot Bruno, the founder of the order, his body 
W © ened in Calabria. Near this convent is the vil- 
ws - Carthreuſe, from which the order derived its 
Ay Strangers who viſit the convent are entertained 
| 6 on their ſetting down their names in a book pro- 
| 1 bor that purpoſe. The wine cellar conſiſts of two 
 :.-4 with caſks of an immoderate ſize, which, 


4 leather Re 
4 1 
| 12 about five leagues from the ſame city, is the 
0 ſpring of La Mothe, the waters of which are hot, 
| highly falutary in ſome diſeaſes. 
Brrancon, a ſmall town, 
d Brianconnois, having a caſtle ſituated on a ſteep 
13 or EMBRUN, the capital of the maritime 
- and the territory of Ambrunois, is ſeated on a ſteep 
at the foot of which flows the rive Durance. It is 
Ce of an archbiſhop, who ſtiles himſelf prince and 
at of Ambrun, and enjoys an annual revenue of 
nty-two thouſand livres. Excluſive of the cathedral, 
are five pariſh-churches, a capuchin convent, and a 
ege ; but the archbiſhop's palace is the fineſt building 
the whole city. 5 
ae, in Latin Vapincum, is ſituated at the foot of a 
wuntain near the little river Benne. It has ſuffered ſo 
ech by inteſtine and foreign wars, that it now makes 
Wt 2 melancholy appearance, though it is ſtill the ſee of 
bop, who has a revenue of eleven thouſand livres a 


Viexxe, in Latin Vienna Allobrogum, is a very ancient 
n ſituated on the Rhone, within thirteen leagues of 
enoble. It was once a Roman colony, and afterwards 
capital of the kingdom of Burgundy. Though much 
ned, it is ſtill a large city, and the ſee of an arch- 
hop, who enjoys the title of upper-primate of Gaul, 
n annual income of twenty-two thouſand livres. It 
lie capital of a diſtrict called the Viennois, and has a 
edral, which is a moſt beautiful ſtructure, three abbies, 
e convents, a priory, and a ſeminary. Anchors and 
drd-blades are made here, and many other articles in 
Eland iron, Paper is alſo manufactured in the envi- 
I of this city. Ado informs us that Pontius Pilate, 
Roman governor of Judea, died here. 
Tam is a ſmall town, ſeated on the Rhone, in the en- 


mitage, | 
Vatavcr, in Latin Valentia, the capital of the diſtrict 
entinois, ſtands on the river Rhone, and 1s ancient, 
und well fortified, and is a duchy and be- 
gung to the prince of Monaca. It is alſo the ſee of a 
bop, ſuffragan of the archbiſhop of Vienne, who has 
anal revenue of ſixteen thouſand livres. The epiſ- 
al palace here is extremely. beautiful, Valence con- 
a cathedral, three abbies, fix convents, and an uni- 
iy, which was removed hither from Grenoble by 
Wis XI. | | * | 
Du, the capital of the diſtrict, is ſituated on the river 
bme, Over which it has a bridge. It is the ſee of a 
P, luffragan to the archbiſhop of Vienne, whoſe 
due is fifteen thouſand livers per annum. Before the 
Ig of the edit of Nantz, the proteſtants had a 
erſity here. ö 
. Sauk TROIS CHATEAUX, tho ſmall, is the 
P r of the diſtrict called Tricaſtinois. It is 
© &© of a biſhop, who has a revenue of ten thouſand 
er annum, Here are two convents and a cathe- 
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* PRINCIPALITY or ORANGE. 
* P rincipality of Orange, in Latin Oranien, is 


our leagues i f 
e ninth — in length, and about two in breadth. 


No. XVII. 


is the capital of the diſtrict, 


ons of which is produced that excellent wine called | 


— 


ry this territory was under the — 


N C E. 
nion of the kings of Burgundy and Arles: in the eleventh 
it had counts of its own, and ſoon acquired the title of a 
principality. In 1531 it came to the houſe of Naſſau, 
and there continued till the death of William, prince of 
of Orange, ſtadtholder of Holland, and king of Great- 
Britain. In 1713, Frederic-William, king of Pruſſia, 
by the treaty of Utrecht, ceded this principality to 
France ; in 1722, Lewis XV. gave it to the prince of 
Conti; and, in 1714, it was ahnexed to the government 
of Dauphine. The annual revenue it produces is ſup- 
poſed to be about fifty thouſand livres. The only place 
in this territory worthy of notice is 

Orance, in Latin Aray/io, a very ancient city, 
ſituated in a delightful plain. Ir ſtands on the little river 
Maine, and was formerly a more conſiderable place than 
it 1s at preſent ; but it is ſtill the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Arles, and has an annual 
revenue of ten thouſand livres. It once had a univerſity 
founded in 1365, by the emperor Charles IV. and in 

1622, Maurice of Naſſau, prince of Orange, fortified a 
caſtle which ſtood here on an eminence, but it was after- 
wards demoliſhed by order of Lewis XIV. Here are 
ſeveral remains of Roman magnificence, particularly a 
fine triumphal arch, and an amphitheatre. 
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Tux GOVERNMENT or PROVENCE. 


THIS county derives its name from the Latin Provin- 
cia, and is bounded to the north by Dauphine; to the 


eaſt by the Alps and the river Var, which divide it from 


the territory belonging to the king of Sardinia ; to the 
ſouth by the Mediterranean; and to the welt is ſeparated 
from Languedoc by the Rhone. It is divided into the 
upper and lower, its length being about forty-two leagues, 
and its breadth thirty. The air and ſoil are widely differ- 
ent in the two diviſions; in the former, the air is tempe- 
rate, but in the latter ſo hot that it would be intolerable, 
eſpecially upon the ſea-coaſt, were it not qualified and 
refreſhed by a certain wind called the Biſe, which con- 
tinues from about ten in the morning till the evening. 
Upper-Provence produces good corn, apples, and pears, 
and abounds in cattle, but not in wine. The other 
affords a plentiful ſupply of wine, with orange, lemon, 
fig, pomegranate, palm, olive, cypreſs, maſtic, and 
ſea-cherry-trees, but does not yield half the quantity of corn 
that is neceſſary for the conſumption of the inhabitants. 
Muſcadel wine is the beſt which this province affords. 
A fiſh is caught in the road and harbour of Toulon, 
called a date, from its reſemblance to that fruit. It is 
incloſed in a ſtone, which muſt-be broke, before it can 
be come at. The flavour of it is very agreeable, but, in 
general, the fiſh of the Mediterranean are inferior to thoſe 
of the.ocean. A ſmall bird inhabits this county, called 
becca-figo, which feeds only upon grapes and figs, and 
is moſt delicate food. The rivers in Provence are but in- 
conſiderable. The chief are the Durance (already men- 
tioned in Dauphinẽ), the Scourge, the Largens, the Lare, 
the Vardon, and the Var; the laſt of which ſeparates 
France from Italy. Along the coaſts of the Mediterra- 
nean are ſeveral capes, bays, and harbours, the principal 
of which is Toulon. The woods here are numerous, and 
afford plenty of timber for ſhipping and other purpoſes. 
Almoſt the whole trade from France to Italy, and the 
Levant, and the greater part of that to Spain, is carried 
on from this province. Provence had counts of its own 
till 1481, when it fell into the hands of Lewis XI. ſince 
which it has been anflexed to the crown of France. - - 
A, in Latin Aque Sextie, ſo called from the Roman” 
commander Sextus Calvinus, who built a caſtle here in 
630. It is the capital of the province, and one of the 
fineſt cities in the kingdom. It is fituated in a valley of 
conſiderable extent, planted chiefly with olives, and is 
rather populous than — The ſtreets are well paved, 
and the houſes handſome. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, 


who has a revenue of thirty-two thouſand livres. In the 


cathedral here, lie four counts of Provence, and in the 


church- treaſury is a conſecrated roſe of gold, the preſent 
of pope Innocent IV. to count Raymond Berenger. 
Here are two c „ a univerſity founded in 1409, an 
academy of the beaux-arts, erected in 1688, a public 

3 C „ 
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library, eighteen conyents, ſeveral courts of judicature, 
a ſtately palace where the parliament meet, a mint, and 
a town' houſe. Moſt of the nobility of Provence refide 
is this city in winter, which renders it very agreeable. 
The warm waters here are not ſo much eſteemed as they 
were formerly. Excellent wine is produced in the envi- 
rons of Aix, but its principal trade conſifts in its incom- 
parable oil. | | | 

Salo is a ſinall town, belonging to the archbiſhop of 
Arles, who has a fine ſeat here. 

ARLEs, anciently Arelas, a large well-built city on 
the river Rhone, over which it has a bridge. It was an- 
ciently a Roman colony, and ſeveral marks of its former 
grandeur appear at this day; particularly an obeliſk of 
oriental granate, and the ruins of an amphitheatre. It was 
anciently the capital of the kingdom of Burgundy, which, 
en its erection by Baſon, was alſo called the kingdom of 
Arles. It is now the ſee of an archbiſhop, who ſtiles 
himſelf the prince of Montdragon, and has an annual reve- 
nue of thirty-three thouſand livres. Exclufive ofthe cathe- 
dral, it contains one collegiate, and ſeven pariſh-churches, 
an abbey, fourteen convents, a college, a royal academy of 
ſciences and languages, and a court of admiralty. In the 
Elyſian fields, which are near the city, where the Romans 
uſed to bury their dead, are a vaſt number of Sarcopbagi, 
ſome ſtanding half, and ſome entirely out of the ground, 
ſome with, and others without inſcriptions. Near the 
city, the Rhone divides itſelf into two large branches, 
forming an iſland called Comargue, which 1s one of the 
- moſt fertile tracts in the whole country, being interſected 
with ſeveral canals, but the mouths of the river are ſo 
choaked up with ſand, that they can only receive ſmall veſſels. 

Les Bavx, a town ſeated on a' hill in the bailiwick of 
Arles, whoſe lords were anciently very powerful. 
Lewis XIII. raiſed it to a marquiſate, and, in 1642, 
conferred it on the prince of Monaco. 

TaxRAscox, a large ancient town on the river Rhone, 
is the reſidence of a royal tribunal, and has a handſome 
caſtle, a collegiate church, a college, ſeven convents, 
and an abbey. | 
Sr. Remy is an ancient large populous town, on a 
fertile ſpot, near a lake called La Glaciere. Lewis XIII. 
conferred this place on the prince of Monaco, as a depen- 
dency on Baux. 
 Maxst1LLEs, in Latin Maſalia, and Maſſilia, is a 
very ancient, large, rich, and populous city, ſeated at 
the foot of a rocky mountain on the coaſt of the Medi- 
terranean ſea, where it has a ſafe and ſpacious harbour. 
This city is ſaid to have been founded by a colony from 
Ionia, five hundred years before the Chriſtian æra. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Arles, 
whoſe yearly revenue is thirty thoufand livres. It is 
divided into the old and new town ; the former lies on an 
eminence, conſiſting of narrow ſtreets indifferently built ; 
the latter is very handſome, and has a beautiful walk. 
| Here is an armoury ſufficient to equip forty thouſand 
men, and an arſenal well ſtored with all the neceffary 
materials for fitting out the king's gallies, which are built 
here. This town has alſo a mint, an academy of the fine 
arts, an obſervatory, ſeveral churches, and two abbies. 
Gold and filver ſtuffs are made here, and the commerce 
of Marſeilles with Spain and Italy is very conſiderable. 
Oppoſite the harbour are three ſmall iſlands, one of 
which ſerves as a place of confinement for the delinquents 
who are natives of Marſeilles. 
- Bx1onoLEs, in Latin Brinonia, derivipg its name from 
its excellent plums by the ancients called Brinones, is 
about thirty miles from Marſeilles. It gives name to a 
bailiwick, in which, near the convent of La Sainte Beame, 
in a rocky mountain, is a cave where Mary Magdalen, 
after her arrival at Marſeilles with Lazarus and Joſeph of 
Arimathea, is faid to have paſſed the remainder of her 
days in prayer and mortification. Exchufive of its pariſh- 
2 this place contains five convents and an hoſ- 
7 10 | Yy : | 
- Baxrjors, or Barjoux, is a large handſome town, 
having a royal court of juſtice, a collegiate church, and 
two convents. It belongs to the bailiwick of Brignoles. 
#. TovLon, in Latin Tolo Marl ius, a conſiderable city, 


ſtttuated on the Mediterranean, with a fine port, ten leagues | 
13 5 ö \ * : 


a 
* 


* 


river Bleona, and the capital of the diſtrict 0 
of Digne., It is the ſee of a biſhop, who 15 


| been a great number of publications. 


collegiate church, ſix convents, and a college. 


on a bay of the ſame name. 


name to a bay, near which are the little iſles de L 


ſhall proceed to the other diviſion; 


SS ROPE 


from Marſeilles, and one hundred and twenty.s.,. 
Paris. Both the town and harbour are ſtrongiy cb 
The entrance of the port is ſo narrow tt iat two bi * 
not go into it a- breaſt. Excluſive of t he cathedr; * 
are ning convents, a ſeminary, a colle ge, an arſcrg] bs 
furniſhed, a cannon-foundery, a large rope.þg,; J 
admiralty, and other courts. Toulon ts the ſee of , wy T 
who has a revenue of fifteen thouſam J livres per * 
Here is a general magazine, comtaining an in J 
quantity of ſtores, and a manuſacttory of coarſe — | 
cloth. This is the principal town in the Neuem 
for naval ſtores, and is fortified with ſtrong walls efery 
with baſtions. It has two moles, each ſeven by 5 
paces in length, which almoſt ſurround the hats 
Here are always men of war, as well as other ſhips. | 
1707, the duke of Savoy laid ſiege to this city, by y; 
out ſucceſs. 2 
 OrriovLes, properly Olieulles, deriving its name 
its plenty of fine olives, is a town iri the diſtri of Touw 
The nunnery here, in 1730, became known all 4 
Europe, by the infamous practices of the jeſuit Cin 
and Mademoiſelle Cadiere, concerning which there 


OF 


HIEREs is a ſmall town at the diſtance of about fs 
leagues from Toulon, formerly much more confident 
than it is at preſent, having once a harbour when f 
grims deſtined for the Holy- Land uſed to embark, wig 
is now become uſeleſs by the retiring of the ſea. Tell 
is excellent, and produces the fineſt fruit in Fm 
Great quantities of ſalt are made here, both from the 
water and that of a large falt-lake in the neighbouriad 
Hieres has five convents, and three churches, one d 
which is collegiate. The iſlands of Hieres, which x 
three in number, and lie in the neighbouring ſea, as 
tain many curious medicinal plants, and the largeſt py 
duces a number of fine oaks. | 

Dracuicnav is one of the largeſt towns in the whik 
province, ſituated in a very fertile diſtrict, containigi 


Frejus, or FRejuis, in Latin Forum Juli, al 
Colonia Pacenſis,, is a fortified city on the river Arg 
half a league from the ſea, where it has a ſmall harbax, 
It has a court of admiralty and ſeveral convents, ads 
the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe annual revenue is twenty-egl 
thouſand livres. Several remains of antiquity are tit 
ſeen here; particularly of an amphitheatre, and an a 
duct of conſiderable length. - 

ST. Tropez, a ſmall ſea-port with a harbour, ſinut 


GRrasss, a very fine populous city, is the capital ofti 
diſtrict of Grafie,. e an 3 in 1 ok 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the archbiſhop of Am 
brun, the annual revenue of which is twenty-two tidk 
ſand livres. Here are feveral churches, and fe 
convents. | Wy 

AnT1pes, in Latin Antipolis, one of the molt a 
cities of the province, is ſituated on the borders of N 
having a caſtle, and a harbour for ſmall ſhips. Hera 
two convents, and many remains of Roman antiqui 
The fiſh; called fardines, are faid to be cured n tt 
greateſt perfection at Antibes. 5 

CaxNxs is a little town with a ſmall harbour, and ge 


one of which is well fortified, and the other cont! 
celebrated abbey. - ; 

' Vence, an ancient city within two miles of Ant | 
is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſerevenue is only ſeven tus 
livres per annum. He is, however, lord of one pr 
the city, but the other belongs to the houſe of Vile 
with the title of a barony. : | 

Having finifhed the deſeriprion of Lower-Provetss 


PLACES in UPPER-PROVENC 


DIGNE, in Latin Dinia, a finall but ve 
city, ſituated at the foot of the mountains, 3 Ven 
ſo bam? 


F ten thou 
yi 


Lauziere, and has an annual revenue 0 | 


fl 


on OOO 


. 4 alcaline ſalt, recommended in various diſorders. 
accent country is extremely fine, and abounds in 


lent fruit. 


ERON N 
. N on the river Durance. It is the ſee of a 


14 ſuffragan to Aix, whoſe revenue is ſixteen thouſand 
4 £ annum. This city has a citadel, and ſeveral 
s, together with a very flouriſhing trade. 
XOSQUT» one of the moſt populous towns in the 
c country, is ſeated on the Durance, in a very fer- 
nd delightful valley, having two churches and ſeven 


yents. 8 n : 
12, a ſmall city about nine leagues from Aix, which 


© a biſhop's ſee, and its revenue about fifteen thou- 
livres per annum. Here are three convents. | 
ur, though an inconſiderable place, is the ſee of a 
pp, who has an annual revenue of ten thouſand livres. 
about four leagues from Digne. : 

> .xDaves has been reſpectable, but is now almoſt 
ed on account of the inundations of the Var. 


biſhop, whoſe yearly revenue is ten thouſand 


J | 
pr, in Latin Apte Julia, is a ſmall city, ſeated at 
W-onfux of the Durance and Calavon, at the diſtance 
e leagues from Aix. This is alſo the ſee of a 
pp, who enjoys a yearly revenue of nine thouſand 
5. Julius Cæſar enlarged it, and made it a colony: 
to this day, there are ſeveral venerable remains of an- 
y about it. Excluſive of the cathedral, here are two 
s and eight convents. This city boaſts of having 
body of St. Anne. 


CITY and DISTRICT & AVIGNON, and the 
DUNTY of VENAISSIN, though they belong to the 
be, may with propriety be introduced here, as they 
e almoſt ſurrounded by Provence. The particulars are 
fallow : | 


1 HE city and diſtrict of Avignon ny belonged 
1 te counts of Thoulouſe and Provence; afterwards to 
ss of Burgundy ; then to the kings of Sicily, who 


alſo counts of Provence, till 1348; when Johanna, 
n of Sicily, and counteſs of Provence, diſpoſed of the 
and its diſtrict to pope Clement VI. for eighty thou- 
fonns. The diſtrict is a delightſul country; par- 
ach abounding in corn, wine, and ſaffron. The 
ty of Venaiſſin was held by the counts of Thoulouſe, 
n counts, and others till 1273, when Philip the 
reſtored it to pope Gregory X. as a fief of the ſee of 
 lince which it has been poſſeſſed by the popes, 
governed under them by officers called rectores. 
county is alſo very fertile. The diſtrict of Avig- 
contains no places deſerving notice but the city of 
me name. 

icxox, in Latin Avenio, is a large beautiful city, 
e ſee of an archbiſhop, ſeated at the conflux of the 


s 2 papal palace, the reſidence of the vice-legate, 
"wh which is a large ſtructure of free-ſtone, en- 
Kd with moats, but far from being a regular building. 
ber court of the vice-legate, is called the Rota, 
anight of appeal to Rome. Here is a {tone-bridge 
| e Rhone, a fine Jeſuits college, and an univerſity 
ug 1303. Seven popes reſided here ſucceſſively, 
1 Jear 1307 to 1377. In the church of the 
zus ls the tomb of the beautiful and learned 
”. mmortalized by the poetry and paſſion of Pe- 
A hen this church was repairing, in the time of 
* curioſity led him to have the grave opened; 
** = box was found in it, containing a medal 
n ©. an verſes by Petrarch in praiſe of his miſtreſs, 
In the cathedral here, which is 


dur I. and the chair or throne of the ancient 
de Peg. their reſidence in this city, The jews enjoy 
Cue of their religion in Avignon; and the 


of th | gens 
kar otra, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 


in Latin Secuftero, a city ſtanding at the 


and Sorgue, about fifteen leagues from Aix. 


10 large, are the monuments of pope Benedict XII. 


Here are ſome hot wells, impregnated with ſul- 


however, entitled to our attention as being the ſee | 


1 


| 
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In the county of VENAISssIx, the following are the 
principal places: 
L1sLE, in Latin Inſula, ſeated on an iſland in the river 
Sorgue, is the handſomeſt and beſt town in the diſtrict. 
CARPENTRAS is a walled town on the river Rowſle, 
four leagues from Avignon. Being the ſee of a biſhop, 
and the feat of a court of juſtice, it is uſually called the 
capital of the county. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Avignon. | | 
V a1ss0N,a ſmall town, and a caſtle ſituated on a moun- 
tain, at the foot of which runs the river Ouveſſe, is alſo 
the ſee of a biſhop, but his revenue is very inconſiderable. 
CavailLLoN, a ſmall place on an eminence in an iſland 
of the river Durance, is a biſhop's ſee, having a provin- 
cial judge, a particular judge of its own, and an abbey. 
VavucrLust is alſo a ſmall town, where Petrarch and his 
Laura reſided. Here the river Sorgue riſes, and, near 
its fource, precipitates itſelf from a high rock like a ſtream, 
and ſoon becomes navigable. Petrarch has given us ſeve- 
ral poetical deſcriptions of this ſpring. 


ThE GOVERNMENT of LANGUEDOC. 
THIS province 1s bounded on the north by Guienne, 


Luyonnois, and Auvergne; to the ſouth by the Mediter- 


ranean, and the counties of Rouſſillon and Foix; to the 
eaſt by the Rhone, which ſeparates it from Dauphine, 
Provence, and Avignon ; and to the weſt the Garonne 


: divides a great part of it from Gaſcony. The eaſtern 
; coaſt, from Agde to the Rhone, is remarkably. increaſed, 
the ſea having retreated from it a conſiderable diſtance: 


this evidently appears on conſulting ancient maps, and the 
accounts of ancient geographers. The figure of this 
country is very irregular, but its greateſt length is about 
ſeventy leagues, and its greateſt breadth thirty-two. 
After the Romans, the Viſigoths poſſeſſed themſelves of 
this province; they were expelled by the Saracens ; who 


were, in their turn, obliged to quit it by the Franks, under 


Charles Martel, and his ſon Pepin; then, like moſt of 
the other provinces, it was governed by dukes, viſcounts, 
and other lords, ſubordinate to the crown of France; 
and at laſt united to that crown in 1316. This county 
is very mountainous, and the Cevennes, in particular, 
are remarkably ſteep and high; yet, in general, it is 
very fruitful in grain, wine, ſaffron, and woad, and has 
ſeveral large plantations of olives and mulberry trees, 
the latter Br ſilk-worms, and the former for oil. Here 
is alſo plenty of honey, wax, ſalt, and good paſture for 
cattle, The mountains produce metals, minerals, quar- 
ries of marble, and alabaſter; and the air is pleaſant 
and ſalubrious. 
are, the Rhone, the Garonne, the Aude, the Tarne, the 
Loire, and the Alter, The royal canal of Languedoc 


deſerves particular attention: The intent of it was to 


Join the Ocean to the Mediterranean, to enable ſhips to 
paſs from one ſea to the other without going round by 
Spain. The Romans are ſaid to have formed ſuch a 
project, and, under Charles the Great, Francis I. and 
Henry IV. it was revived, but not carried into execu- 
tion. Under Lewis XIV. it was begun and completed 
between the years 1660 and 1686. This canal begins at 
the harbour of Cette, in the Mediterranean, and, about 
a quarter of a mile below T houlouſe joins the Garonne, 
which falls into the Bay of Biſcay. It is upwards of an 
hundred miles in length, ſix feet deep in every part, and 
forty yards in breadth. Sometimes it is conducted under 
mountains, and often over valleys, having, in its exten- 
five courſe, variety of dams, ſluices, reſervoirs, - draw- 
bridges, and water-courſes. It is ſaid to have coſt thir- 
teen millions of livres, part of which was furniſhed by the 
king, and part by the ſtates of Languedoc. The king 
granted to Riquet, who planned and finiſhed this canal, 
and his heirs male, all the juriſdiction and revenues be- 
longing to it. The counts of Careman, deſcended from 
Riquet, are ovliged to keep it in repair, and to provide 
paſſa FOO which muſt go and come at ſtated times, 
OY er they have paſſengers. or not; and theſe paſſage- 


boats are drawn by mules or horſes. The exports of 


Languedoc are chiefly wine, oil, raiſins, dried cheſnuts, 
woollen cloths, ſtuffs, and filk. This province is Arge 
| ; 32 V1 


The principal rivers in the province 
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divided into upper and lower. Upper Languedoc, among 
other places of inferior note, has the following: 5 
Tnovrousz, the capital, and one of the largeſt and 
moſt ancient cities in the kingdom, is ſituated in a de- 
lightful plain on the river Garonne, over which it has a 
beautiful bridge. It is about one hundred and ten 
leagues from Paris, and ſixteen from the Pyrenees. It is 
the reſidence of an archbiſhop, and the ſecond parliament 
of the kingdom. It is not, however, very rich or po- 
pulous ; and, though ſo finely ſituated, its trade is in- 
conſiderable; Spaniſh wool being the principal article 
that is dealt in; and a few manufactures of. carpets, and 
Night ſilk and woollen ſtuffs are carried on here. The 
annual revenue of the archbiſhop is ſixty thouſand livres. 
The cathedral is very ancient, but not otherwiſe remark- 
able. In the church of St. Saturnin are faid to be the 
bodies of thirty faints, and among them ſeven of the 
apoſtles, one of which is affirmed to be St. James the 
Younger ; though St. Jago de Compoſtella, in Spain, 
boaſts alſo of being poſſeſſed of the body of that apoſtle. 
The church of La Dorade is ſo called from a gilded, 
but now a black image 'of the Virgin Mary, which is 
fixed upon the great altar, and, in any time of calamity, 
is the conſtant refuge of the inhabitants. Here is an 
univerſity, founded in 1228, an academy of ſciences and 


liberal arts, and another for the encouragement of poetry. 


This city is the ſeat of ſeveral courts and offices, among 
which is an admiralty and a mint. Here are ſeveral 
monuments of antiquity, and a great number of fine 
churches. In that of the Jacobins, is the ſhrine of Tho- 
mas Aquinas. The ſociety of the blue penitents here is 
in the higheſt eſtimation, having in its regiſter kings and 
princes of the blood. The academy of the belles- lettres 
diſtributes annually, on the 3d of May, four prizes, viz. 
an amaranthus of gold; and an eglantine, a violet, and 
a marigold of ſilver. 

ALBy, in Latin Albiga, the capital of the diſtrict of 
the Albigeois, is ſeated near the river Tarne, about ten 
leagues from Thoulouſe. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, 
whoſe annual revenue is about ninety-five thouſand livres. 
Here are ſeyeral courts, a rich and magnificent cathedral, 
a noble archiepiſcopal palace, and a delightful walk, 
called La Lice. At a council held here in 1716, the 
doctrine of the Albigenſes was anathematiſed. 

GAILLAC, a town on the river Farn, which is here 
navigable, has a conſiderable trade, particularly in the 
excellent wine which its neighbourhood produces, and 
which is carried down the river to Bourdeaux. It is 
populous, has wh ſuburbs, two churches, two con- 
vents, and two hoſpitals. ; 

RABASTEIN is ſeated on the ſame river, and is parti- 
cularly noted for its excellent wines. 

CasTRES, a pretty conſiderable city, is divided into 
two parts by the river Agout. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who has a yearly revenue of thirty thouſand livres. 
Torquoiſes are found in the neighbourhood. It is the 
reſidence of a receiver and an intendant. 

LA VAux, or Lavavx, a town ſituated on the river 


Agout, five leagues from Thoulouſe, is the ſee of a 


biſhop, whoſe reyenue 1s thirty-five thouſand livres per 
It is the reſidence of a receiver, and a royal 
court of juſtice. The religious war with the Albigenſes 
began here in-1561. 
Sr. Papoul, a ſmall city at the foot of Mount Noire, 
is the ſee of a biſhop, who has a revenue of twenty thou- 
ſand livres. | | | 
CASTLENAUDERI, the capital of the territory called 
Lauragais, is the feat of an intendancy, and alſo of- a 
royal and foreſt court. f 
R1evx, a ſmall town on the river Riſe, which here 
Joins the Garonne, has a treaſurer's office, and is the ſee 
- a biſhop, whoſe annual revenue is eighteen thouſand 
vres. 
MiRErots, a ſmall town ſeated on the Lers, is the ſee 
of a biſhop, who has an annual revenue of twenty-four 


thouſand Livres. It is alſo a marquiſate belonging to the 


houſe of Levis, who have poſſeſſed it five hundred 

and fit as barons in, the aſſemblies of the ſtates. 

Sr. Bar, a ſtrong town ſituated between two moun- 
tains, at the conflux of the Garonne and Pique; by the 


years, 


; * 
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former of which it is divided into two parts, 

houſes are built of marble, the only ſpecies of ſton 

procured in the neighbourhood. Here is a Prioty F 

a conſiderable trade for cattle, horſes, and mules, © 1 
* 


LOWER LANGUE DO 


ALET, in Latin Alecla, a town ſituated at the 
of the Pyrenean mountains, on the river Aude. 8 
was formerly a Benedictine abbey, which afterwankj 
came a biſhopric, with a revenue of eighteen th 1 
livres per annum. I 

Limovx, the capital of the earldom of Reze, i 
ſmall town on the river Aude, in a country bons 
with excellent wine. Linen and woollen ſtuff ar th 
nufactured here. | | 

CARCASSONNE, a Very ancient City, is divided U 
river Aude into the upper and lower. The fn 
which is old and very indifferently built, containsa ddt 
and the palace of the biſhop, who has a yearly H 
thirty-five thouſand livres. The latter is the ny. 
gular built town in the whole province of Lang 
It is populous, and carries on a good trade. The pig 


in which the provincial court holds its ſeſſions, the n 


houſe, the churches, the convents, and chapels, ar f 
elegant ſtructures. Here is a manufacture of fine dy 

NarBONNE, anciently Narbo, with the addition of la 
tius, a large well-fortified city, ſeated on a canal, whidh 
means of the river Aude and the lake Robine, 
a communication with the ſea. This city is vs 
cient, having been, in the time of the Roman, & 
capital of Gallia Narbonenſis, and a colony, uber d 
pro-confuls uſually reſided, a place of great trade, a 
embelliſhed with noble ſtructures. It it now the ed 
an archbiſhop, who has an annual revenue of tin 
thouſand livres; in whole garden is to be ſeen a ben 
Roman ſepulchre of white marble in the form of an ix 
The moſt remarkable thing in the cathedral is the matt 
monument of Philip the Bold. Here are ſeveral chud 
with convents both of monks and nuns, an admuink, 
and a mint. The neighbourhood is fruitful in con a 
oil, but does not produce much wine. 

ST. Pons DE ToMIERESs, a ſmall city ſeated amoi 
mountains on the river Jaur. It is the ſee of a ah 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, with a rage 
of thirty thouſand livres per annum. In the neigihs 
ing mountains are beautiful quarries of marble. | 

Brzikks, a pretty large city, ſituated on an em 
near the river Orbe, and the great canal, about 
leagues from Narbonne, and one from Montpelier. 
biſhop has an annual reveaue of thirty thonſand i 
Excluſive of the cathedral here are two abbies; ut 
adjacent country is ſo delightfully pleaſant as hard u 
equalled in the whole kingdom. ; 

AcDx, a ſmall but populous city on the fer i 
which runs into the ſea at the diſtance of about WF 
league. It has a harbour for ſmall veſſels, defendell 
a little fort at the mouth of the river. It is the l 
biſhop, who is the lord of the city, and ſiils fn 
count of Agde: his annual revenue is thirty 0% 
Ifvres. The neighbouring country is abundandf . 
in corn, wine, oil, and filk. Near the city i 2 U 
chin convent, much reſorted to on account of al my 
the Virgin-Mary, which ſtands in a particuli! © 
there. 4 

CerTe, or ST. LEwis, a ſmall place on the Med 
nean, where the royal canal begins, and where Lews 4 
cauſed a harbour to be made at an immenſe © 
though it will only admit gallies and ſmall craft o 

Lopeve, in Latin Leuteua, an old city, out 
the foot of the Cevennes, is the ſee of a biſhoP, 
the title of count, with an annual revenue ot i 
thouſand livres. | 70 

MoxrpzlLIzR, in Latin Mons Peſſulanus, * i 
hill near the river Lez, about eight leagues 
bonne, and two from the Mediterranean. Next i 
louſe, it is the moſt / conſiderable city in the Pl 
is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe revenue is thitY”* 
ſand livres per annum. Here is a citadel 


wo TW 


10 


brated univerſity, in which all the ſciences 4. 0 


FN i 
= particularly celebrated for phyſic. Here is 
| N 


| © royal academy of {ciences. Here are a number of 


houſes, but the ſtreets are narrow and inconvenient. 
OQUICSz 


is le 
* is an equeſtrian ſtatue of braſs of 
w 


ing on a marble pedeſtal, erected by 
— fre ns The air of this city is ſaid to be 
| _ "wholeſome. Here are ſeveral manufactures, 
= Fen ſiderable trade is Carried on in verdigris, wine, 
12 « ſilks, and woollens. . 
I Þ ALARUC) a town ſituated on the lake of Than, not 
(om Montpelier, noted for its warm baths, which are 
or drinking, bathing, and fomentation. 
orrienaw is a ſmall town ſeated on the lake of 
, famed for its excellent Muſcadel wine, and grapes 
J paſſerillis. 
'Y = or Nimes, in Latin Nemauſus, a very large 
ancient city, pleaſantly ſituated, having an ex- 
Gve plain on one fide, and, on the other, gently ſlo- 
nls covered with vines. Here are ſeveral monu- 
of antiquity ; particularly the amphitheatre called 
nes; a temple, ſuppoſed to have been dedicated to 
ina; a quadrangular houſe, being an oblong ſtructure, 
dellimeck with thirty-two exquiſite pillars of the Corin- 
order, imagined to be a temple built by the emperor 
Wan, in honour of Plotina, conſort to Trajan; and 
aangular tower. The ſtreets of this city are narrow, 
dc houſes conſiſt of ſtone, and are well-built. It is 
ke of a biſhop, with a revenue of twenty-ſix thouſand 
s per annum. The citadel conſiſts of four baſtions. 
e are ſeveral large manufactures, and the trade in filk 
cloth is very conſiderable. An academy of belles- 
x was founded here in 1682. Many of the inhabi- 
& are ſaid to be proteſtants. 
W:aucairt, a town on the river Rhone, about four 
es from Niſmes. It is principally remarkable for 
eet fair, which continues ten days, beginning on the 
= of July; at which raw ſilks, and other goods, to 
ſtoniſning amount, are bought and ſold. 
zEZ, in Latin Ucetia, a ſmall town ſituated among 
ntains, on the river Eyſent, which 1s a duchy, and 
ſe of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Nar- 
he, who has a yearly revenue of twenty-five thouſand 
8. The duke has a palace here, between which and 
s, is that noble piece of Roman antiquity, called 
Pont-du-Garde, being the remains of an aqueduct, by 
h water was conveyed from a ſpring at Uzez to 
, 2 diſtance of thirty miles. It conſiſts of three 
Ws of arches, built one upon another, and traverſing 
er Gardon ; and thus connecting the high rocks on 
des of the river, ſo as to afford a free paſſage for the 
of the ſpring. : 
our ST, E$pRIT, a ſmall town, with a good caſtle, 
a ſtately ſtone- bridge over the Rhone. Here is a 
4 an hoſpital, and near it are ſome excellent 
prings, . 
LAIS, or AL A2 . 
Gde. It i che foe of 4 bibo who —— 
a revenue of ſixteen thouſand livres. This city is 
unt) belongi to the prince of Conti, has a caſtle, 
8 celebrated for the culture of ſilk. 
"DE, a populous town, ſituated on a mountain 
nver Lot, is the fee of a biſhop, whoſe revenue 
. per annum. Here is à college 
nts. 
| 4 VEJOLS is a handſome populous town, ſituated 
"Yan, vale, and watered by the river Colange. 
* yearly fairs, and carries on a great trade. 
; 2 Latin Vivarium, the capital of a diſtri&t 
Warais, is but a ſmall place, ſituated on the 
8 De? however, the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſtiled 
_ —.— and has a revenue of thirty thouſand 
n a ſmall town, though the capital of the 
oy Gpital of the diſtrict of Valay, is ſeated on 
a Popul ancient city of Anis, near the river Loire. 
bilbop 8 a pretty large city, and is alſo the ſee 
nhl 4 lord of it, and whoſe revenue amounts 
. chouſand livres. In the cathedral is an 


FF 
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Grand, near the moſt delight- 


image of the Virgin-Mary, which is worſhiped with par- 


ticular devotion, and a number of relicks are preſerved 
there. Among the numerous churches and convents here, 
the moſt remarkable are the jeſuits college, and the abbey 
of St. Clair, 

THE GOVERNMENT or FOI Xx. 

THIS government contains the diſtrict and county of 
Foix, with the territories of Donneſan and Andorre, 
and is bounded to the weſt by Gaſcogne ; to the eaſt and 
north by Languedoc; and to the ſouth by the Pyrenean 
mountains and Rouſſillon, The principal rivers are the 
Auriege, which riſes on the borders of Foix; and the 
Rize, which iſſues from a mountain near Maz d'Azil.. 
The duke of Vendome; father of Henry IV. of France, 
having married the heireſs of the province of Foix, it was 
united to the crown upon his ſon's acceſſion, It is divided 
into Upper and Lower, the former is mountainous, and 
produces plenty of wood and iron, together with ſome 
paſture ; the latter is more fruitful, particularly in corn 
and wine. The trade of this county conſiſts of cattle, 
turpentine, roſin, pitch, jaſper, cork, and iron. 

The moſt conſiderable places in UPPER Foix, are, 

Forx, a ſmall city, the capital of the whole county, 
ſituated on the banks of the river Auriege, at the foot of 
the Pyrenean mountains. It has a caſtle and an abbey, 
the abbot of which takes place next to the biſhop of 
Pamiers, in the aſſembly of the ſtates, who are every year 
called together by the king, and conſiſt of the clergy, the 
nobility, the commons, and the peaſants. 

TaRascon, a ſmall town on the river Auriege, has 
ſeveral large iron manufactures. | 

Acaqs, ſo called from its hot waters, is a ſmall town at 
the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, which, in this neigh- 
bourhood, are of a ſtupendous height. 

In Lowx Forx, the places of any note are, 

PAM I ERS, or PARMIEs, a ſmall town ſeated on the 
river Auriege, is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
Thoulouſe, and partly lord of the town. His annual 
revenue is twenty-five thouſand livres. 

MaztRes is one of the four principal towns of the 
country, formerly the reſidence of the counts of Foix. 

SAVERDUN, another of the four principal towns, lies 
on the river Auriege. It is divided into the upper and 
lower town, the former of which is handſomer and more 
populous than the latter. | | 

The little diſtrict and ſovereignty of Donneſan, about 
three leagues in length, and nearly the fame in breadth, 
being ſeparated from the county of Foix by a chain of 
mountains, formerly belonged to the counts of Foix, 
but Henry IV. annexed it to the crown. The principal 
place in it is, : 

GuerIGv, a town, having a fort, formerly conſidered 
as the barrier of Upper Languedoc. | 

The diſtrict of the territory of Andorre contains only 

villages, the principal of which is Ourdines. ee; 


THE GOVERNMENT or ROUSSILLON, 
THIS province is bordered on the north by the Leſſer 


Pyrenees; on the ſouth by the Greater, which ſepa- 


rate it from Catalonia; on the eaſt by the Mediterra- 
nean ſea; and on the weſt by Cardagne. It is about 


twenty leagues in length, and twelve in breadth. The 
name of-Rouſſillon is derived from its ancient capital 


Ruſcino, which was once a Roman colony, and the 
capital bf the Cardoni. This country being environed 
with mountains, the heat in ſummer is very intenſe, in con- 
ſequenceofwhich the inhabitants are extremely meagre and 
ſwarthy : the ſoil is very fruitful in corn, wine, oil, and 
hay; and, in ſome parts, of ſuch uncommon. fertility, 
that, after the corn is got in, they ſow millet and other 
kinds of ſeed, by which means they procure two or three 
harveſts in a year. No timber trees grow in this county, 
and few ſhrubs ; and, being deſtitute of navigable 
rivers, they are ſupplied with goods from other countries 


on the backs of mules; the ſame animals being alſo uſed 


for the plough. Oranges and olives contribute greatly to 
the wealth of this territory, where they are almoſt as hw . 
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ful as apples and pears are in Normandy. Sheep are 
* here, and are much eſteemed for the uncommon 
licacy of their fleſn. Oxen too are fattened for the gra- 
tification of the wealthy, but the cows do not yield good 
milk. The pigeons, quails, and partridges of Rouſſillon 
are highly coveted. Great quantities of oil are exported 
from this province, and ſome corn, wool, and millet. 
The rivers, or rather the brooks, which water this country, 
are the Tet, the Tec, and the Agly. Rouſſillon be- 
longed ſormerly to Spain, but was ceded to France by the 
treaty of the Pyrenees, in 1659. In this province is in- 
cluded that part of the territory of Cardagne which belongs 
to France. 
PERPIONAN, in Latin Perpeniacum, the capital, is 
ſeated on the little river Tet, about a league from the 
Mediterranean, and is a well-built populous town, 
ſtrongly fortified, and defended by a caſtle. Ir is alſo the 
ſee of a biſhop, with a revenue of eighteen thouſand livres 
per annum. Excluſive of its cathedral, it contains four 
pariſh-churches, one ſeminary, twelve convents, a mint, 
a high court of juſtice, a cannon-foundery, and ſeveral 
hoſpitals and alms-houſes. 

ST. NAZAIRE, a town, giving name to a neighbour- 
ing lake, prepares great quantities of ſalt, by the heat of 
the ſun. 

ELNE, in Latin Helena, an old town, ſituated on an 
eminence near the river Tet, being the ſecond town in the 
country. It was formerly a biſhop's ſce. 

BLTTEOAR DR, a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated on a moun- 
tain, built for the ſole purpoſe of defending the narrow 
paſs leading from Rouſſillon to Catalonia, called Col de 
Pertuis. 

PRADEs is a handſome little town, ſituated in a de- 
lightful plain near the river Tet, in the diſtrict of Conflans. 
Near it is an abbey, and a convent of Capuchins. 

VIIIE FRANCHE, a ſmall town ſituated among moun- 
tains, near the river Tet. Near this place Lewis XIV. 
built a very ſtrong fort. | 

MovunT-Lzw1s is a ſmall well-fortified regular town, 
ſtanding on an eminence among the Pyrenees, and 
having a good citadel, It is in the territory of Car- 
dagne. 


NME NT or NAVARRE 


TRR GOVER 
| AND BEARN. 


| THIS government is bounded to the north by Gaſ- | 


cogne ; to the ſouth by the Pyrenean mountains; to the 
eaſt by Bigorre; and to the weſt by Labourd. Navarre, 
included in this government, and called Lower-Navarre, 
is only a ſmall part of the ancient kingdom of Navarre, 
which having been ſeized by Ferdinand king of Arragon 
and Caſtile, all that Catharine, the lawful heireſs, and her 
huſband John of Albert, could procure to be reſtored to 
thera was this little ſpot, which was annexed to the crown 
of France in 1620. It is about eight leagues in length, 
and five in breadth. The principality of Bearn was an- 
nexed to France at the ſame time. Navarre is a barren 
mountainous country, in which are only the following 
towns of any note : 

ST. Jzan PR ve Port, the capital of 


the country, 


ſituated on the Nieuve, in the diſtrift of Cize, contains. 


a' citadel, which commands the road into Spain. 
ST. PALAIS, a town ſeated on an eminence on the 
river Bidouſe, ten leagues from Bayonne, 

, The, principality of Bearn, which extends ſixteen 
leagues in leangth, and about twelve in breadth, lies at 
the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, and is in 
barren; though the plains produce a conſiderable quantity 
of flax, and a kind of Indian corn, called Mailloc. Very 
little wheat or rye can be raiſed in this mountainous 
country, but ſome of the hills are covered with vines, 
others with pine- trees, and many of them are enriched 
with mines of iron, lead, and copper. Here are ſeveral 
mineral ſprings, and two rapid rivers; one called the 
Gave of Bearn, and the other the Gave of Oleron, both of 
kin 7-8 Ons. Foy excellent wine 1s ex- 
ported from this country, and the Spaniards purchaſe gre: 

bers. of horſes and cattle from it, — 5 
linen to 

44 


a large annual amount, of which there is a con- 


F 


. 


ſiderable manufactory. The chief places 
cipality Axe, a 

Pau, in Latin Palum, a ſmall well-built town. . 
on an eminence, near the Gave of Bearn, about ten la 
from the frontier of Spain. Here is a high court af 
liament, five convents, two OR, a colleg | 


in this Its 


©, 4 
facture of cloth, an academy of arts and ſcience, x 


palace, in which Henry IV. of France was born, 

LEscax, is a fmall city and a biſhop's ſee, ſtay 
on an eminence, which produces a revenue of 4 
fifteen thouſand livres per annum. 

ORTEz, a ſmall city on the Gave of Beam, 2h 
name to a bailiwick. h 

NovaRREINS, or NOVARRINX, a fortified toy 
the Gave of Oleron. 

SAILLES, a ſmall town in the diſtrict of Saure 
celebrated for its fine ſalt ſpring. 

OLERON, a ſmall but populous city on the river 
and the ſeat of a bailiwick. It is alſo the ſee of a h 
who has an annual revenue of about thirteen thouy 
livres. This was formerly a place of great trade, bug 
pears to be now declining. 

ST. MARIE, is a little town ſeperated from Ohr 
only by the river, over which it has a ſtone- bridge. Ty 
cathedral and epiſcopal palace is in this town, 


Tus GOVERNMENT or GUYENNE » 
GASCONY. 


THIS government is the largeſt of any in Fm 
being about one hundred and ninety-five miles in lag 
and one hundred and ſixty- eight in breadth, [tj 
bounded on the north by Saintonge, Augoumoj u 
Limouſin ; on the ſouth by the Pyrenean moum 
which divide it from Spain; on the eaſt by Awe 
and Languedoc; and on the weſt by the ocean, Th 
name of Guyenne, was firſt corrupted from that of qu 
tain about the year 1360; but under the latter nam 
much greater extent of country was anclently c 
hended, than is now under the former. Accordug 
Pliny, it acquired the name of Aquitain on accout 
the mineral waters in it. Charles the Great creatdl 
ſon Lewis king of Aquitain; but this kingdom wal 
divided into the two duchies of Aquitain and Gale 
which, by the marriage of William IV. duke of Aquia 
with Briſce, heireſs to Gaſcogne, were united and d 
tinued in William's family till the year 1150; wit 
virtue of the marriage of Eleanor with Henry II. oft 
land, he ſucceeded to that duchy, and his ſucceſſors 
tinued almoſt in the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of it ili 
time of Henry VI. in whoſe reign England loſt ths 
almoſt all the other territories ſhe held in France. 05 
enne and Gaſcony abound in corn, wine, fruits, 008 
hemp, brandy, and many other commodities. Tix! 
alſo medicinal ſprings, quarries of marble of all cc 
| together with copper, coal, and other mines. TMXIB 
| cipal rivers are the Garonne, and the Adour, both! 4 
| diſcharge themſelves into the ocean. They de PF 
under the juriſdiction of the parliament of T houloub 
partly under that of Bourdeaux ; forming two 5 
ties, and thirteen bailiwicks. Guyenne, properly 9 
is bounded on the eaſt by Perigord and Agenos; = 
weſt by the ocean; on the north by. Saintong*s 
the ſouth by Bazadois and Gaſcony. 1 
| BovrDeaux, or Bon Draux, in Latin Burd * 
capital of the whole government, is ſeated on th 1 
of the Garonne, about twenty leagues from '5 * 
and is one of the fineſt cities in France. Its ne 
| conſiderable with almoſt every part of ys” 4 
riſing ſo high in the river, that ſhips of great b fend 
up to the key. The city and harbour are d ow 
three forts. The citadel, called the Chatca® IV. 
owes its preſent ſtrength and beauty to Lew * 
is a noble wotk, built entirely of fre- ſtone. 10 3 
of an archbiſhop, who has nine ſuffragans, *. 

nual revenue of fifty-five thouſand livres. This df 
and populoys, and many of the houſes Arc 
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built 
| but it has much the appearance of antique 


ſtreets. are very narrow. The newelt aud, © 
| part of the town is the Place-Royoh, near the har0H 


4 
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1 and magazine, the exchange, and a 
i N V. in beads T he ſuburb 2 
s beautiful. Bourdeaux has a univerſity, founded 
* 4 academy of ſciences and fine arts, inſtituted 
14, a large gothic cathedral, dedicated to St. An- 
; r other churches and convents, a parliament, 
L minaries, an admiralty, ſeveral public foun- 
_ ſome remains of antiquity, and a manufacture of 
1 city of Bourdeaux 1s built in the ſhape of a bow, 
6 h the Garonne forms the ſtring. Foreign proteſ- 
nts are indulged here in the private exerciſe of 
Richard II. king of England, was born 
e in 1367. At the time of the fairs here, which are 
1d twice a year, four or five hundred ſhips uſually 
ve, which carry away upwards of one hundred thou- 
_®F tuns of wine and brandy. Bourdeaux is eighty- 
r miles ſouth of Rochelle. 
harr, a ſmall town on the river Garonne, having a 
del on a rock, where all ſhips bound to Bourdeaux 
uſt leave their cannon and arms till they return. Here 
n abbey of Benedictines; and on an iſland near it, is 
cord that commands the river. 
W | :ourNE, a little populous town, at the conflux of 
e rivers Iſle and Dordogne, about five leagues from 
durdeaux, deals very largely in ſalt. 
CourRâs is a large market- town, near the conflux of 
ide and Dromme. It is a marquiſate belonging to 
e duke of Fronſac. 
PrRloxEUx, the capital of the diſtrict called Upper- 
Werigord, which is not very fruitful, but contains ſome 
Wins and minerals. This city is ſituated on the 
er Iſle, about eighteen leagues from Bourdeaux, 
d contains a college, four convents, an hoſpital, and 
me remains of Roman antiquities ; particularly an am- 
theatre, the temple of Venus, &c. It is divided into 
i Cite, and La Ville; the former is the old, and the latter 
enew town. This is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubordinate 
the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, who has a yearly reve- 
e of twenty-four thouſand livres. 
BarxGERAC is a ſmall city in Upper-Perigord, ſeated 
a delightful plain on the river Dordogne. It was for- 
terly ſtrongly fortified by the proteſtants, but Lewis XIII. 
its reduction in 1621, cauſed the whole to be de- 
oliſhed, 
SakLAr, formerly one of the fortified towns belonging 
the proteſtants, is now but a poor town, though the 
pital of Lower-Perigord, and the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe 
enue is twelve thouſand livres per annum. 
Aces, the capital of the diſtrict of Agenois, is pretty 
ge and populous ; containing, excluſive of the cathe- 
a and a collegiate-church, two pariſh-churches, a ſe- 
mary, and ſeveral convents. It is fituated on the 
onne, and is a biſhop's ſee, with a revenue of thirty- 
e thouſand livres. That prodigy of learning Joſeph 
diger was born here. | 
AlevILLov, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſeated on the 
aonne. It is a duchy, and a peerage, and has a con- 
= trade in wine, brandy, hemp, grain, and 
Conons, anciently Devona, and in Latin Cadurcum, 
nds upon the river Lot, about nine leagues from Mon- 
ban, Though a poor town, it is the fee of a biſhop, 
. tiles himſelf count of Cahors, whoſe yearly revenue 
y-five thouſand livres. | 
1 Ern in Latin Mons Albanus, a well- built 
5 ame city on the river Tarn, eight leagues from 
Wlouſe. The biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 
12 of Thoulouſe, has a revenue of twenty-five thou- 
ky per annum. Here are ſeveral.inferior courts 
b =, eight convents, an academy of belles: lettres, 
— hoſpital, and a manufacture of woollen ſtuffs. 
zz, the capital of the diſtrict of Rouergue, is a 
beta hy — ſee on the river Aveyrou, containing 
In þ 4 ches, eight convents, a college, a ſeminary, 
* Pital. The biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
ad of Albi, ſtiles himſelf count of Rodez, being 
— city, and has a yearly revenue of forty 
u bre or MiLnavup, in Latin Amilianum,. a 
led on the river Tarn, containing five convents, 


whiC 
t mercha 


eir religion. 
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and a commandery of the knights of Malta. The pro- 
teſtants fortified it, but Lewis XIII. diſmantled it in 
1629. The proteſtant inhabitants of this town, in 1744, 
had three troops of dragoons quartered on them for three 
months, by which they were entirely ruined. 

VaBREs, a ſmall town on the river Dourdan, ten 
leagues from Rodez. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubor- 
dinate to the archbiſhop of Albi, with a revenue of 
twenty thouſand livres per annum. 

VILIE FRancus, the principal town of the Lower 
Marche of Rouergue, ſituated on the river Aveyrou, 
containing a chapter, a college, three convents, and a 
manufactory of hemp cloth. Here is alſo a chartreuſe 
without the walls. 

CRANsAc, a ſmall town in the ſame diſtrict, cele- 
brated for its ſulphureous mineral waters, and coal- 
pits. 

GASCOGNE conſtitutes the ſouth part of this go- 
vernment, and includes the country lying between the 
Garonne, the Ocean, and the Pyrenean mountains. It 
received its name from the Gaſcones, or Vaſcones, by 
the moderns called Baſques, or Vaſques, who were the 
ancient inhabitants of this country ; and who, after being 
ſubdued by the Franks, had dukes of their own, but 
afterwards became ſubject to the dukes of Aquitain, and 
eventually to the kings of France. The inhabitants of 
this province are remarkable for a corrupt diale&, and 
vicious pronunciatien of the French language. They 
are equally ſtigmatized for their oſtentation and vanity, 
whence to gaſconade, ſignifies to vaunt and boaſt to an 
extravagant degree. The principal places of any conſe- 
quence 1n this province are, 

Basas, anciently Coffio, and in Latin Crvitas Vaſatica, 
is ſeated on a mountain, near the little river Lavaſane. 
It received its name from the ancient Vaſatæ, the ancient 
inhabitants of the adjacent territory, now called Baſa- 
dois. Here are ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, a cathe- 
dral, three other churches, and a college. Baſas is alſo 
the ſea of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Auch, 
who has a yearly revenue of eighteen thouſand livres. 

Conpom, the capital of a fruitful diſtrict, called Con- 
domois, is ſituated on the river Baiſe. Though but a 
ſmall town, it has a cathedral, two other churches, and 
five convents. It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, who has an annual revenue 
of fifty thouſand livres. 

GaABARET, a ſmall town, though the capital of the 
diſtrict of Gavardon. 

NEeRac, the capital of the duchy of Albret, lying on 
the river Baiſe, which here becomes navigable; in conſe- 
quence of which the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade. Formerly the lords of Albret, who were alſo 
kings of Navarre, often kept their court here. It has a 
caſtle, a country and a ducal court of juſtice, and four 
convents. In the ſixteenth century, moſt of the inhabi- 
tants became proteſtants ; but in 1621, they were com- 
pelled to ſurrender to Lewis XIII. | 

MonwrT pz Maksan, the capital of the ſmall diſtrict of 
of Marſan, on the river Medouze. _ 

Aire, in Latin Altura, a town ſituated on the river 

Adour, being the capital of the diſtrict of Turſan, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe revenue is thirty thouſand 
livres per annum. The kings of the Viſigoths uſually 
kept their court here ; and, on the bank of the river, the 
ruins of the palace of Alaria are now to be ſeen. - 

ST. SEVER, ufually called Cap de Gaſcogne, is the 
capital of. the diſtrict of Chaloſſe, ſeated on the river 
| Adour, and is one of the handſomeſt towns in the whole 
province. It derives its origin and name from an abbey 
of Benedictines. This town contains a bailiwick- 
court. + 4 68 | 

Acas, or Dax, in Latin Aque Tarbellice, and A 
Auguſte, is the capital of a Glier on the river Ade. 
It derived its name from the hot baths, which were cele- 
brated even in the time of the Romans. Here is a caſtl 
fix convents, ' a college, an hoſpital, and a flouriſhing 
trade by means of the river. The fortifications . 
caſtle are of no great importance. It is the ſee of 4 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſfiop of Auch, whoſe an- 


nual revenue is fourteen thouſand livres. | 
; h ___ _ Bayonnay 
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BayoNNey in Latin Lapurdum, the capital of the 
diſtrict of Labourd, is a pretty large city, at the junc- 
tion of the Adour and Nive, and near the ſea. It is 
about five leagues from the borders of Spain, and one 
hundred and twenty from Paris. Being one of the keys 
of the kingdom on the fide of Spain, 1t is ſtrongly forti- 
fied, It has a good harbour, on which account it has a 
very conſiderable trade, which is very advantageous to 
the country; great quantities of Spaniſh wool, in parti- 
cular, being exported from this place. Here 1s a citadel, 
with two forts; and other works. The river Nive flows 
through the city, and the Adour cloſe by its walls; ſoon 
after which they unite, and divide the city into three 
parts, called the large town, the ſmall town, and the 
- ſuburb of St. Eſprit, in the laſt of which a great many 
jews reſide. Bayonne is the ſee of a N uffragan to 
Auch, who has a revenue of nineteen thouſand livres 
per annum. Excluſive of the cathedral, here are five 
convents, a chapter, a college, a mint, and an admi- 
ralty. | 

97. Jean DE Luz, a ſmall town on the rivulet Ninette, 
over which it has a bridge, which forms a communica- 
tion with the village of Sibour, a ſmall harbour for fiſh- 
ing · boats belonging to both thoſe places. This united 
town is about three leagues from Bayonne, and two from 
Fontarabia in Spain. The peace of the Pyrenees was 
concluded in 1659, on an iſland near this place, called 
the Pheaſant-Iſland, which is formed by the Bidaſſoa, a 
river which is the boundary between France and Spain. 
Here Lewis XIV. married Maria Thereſa, the infanta 
of Spain. | 

MavLton, the capital of the territory of Soule, 
ſtands on the river Gave, and has a caſtle. | | 

Aucn, in Latin Auguſta, the capital of the diſtrict of 

nac, and of all Gaſcogne, is ſeated on the river 
Gers, n leagues from Thoulouſe. Here are ſeveral 
offices, and inferior courts of juſtice, with a moſt mag- 
nificent cathedral, a chapter, and a priory. Auch is 
alſo an archbiſhop's ſee, with a yearly revenue of ninety 
thouſand livres, the biſhop being alſo lord of half the 
town. "144 

Lricrukk, in Latin La#ora, a ſtrong town on a de- 
_ clivity near the river Gers. 
a provincial court, is the place of an election, and the 
ſee of a biſnop, who has a revenue of eighteen thouſand 
res per annum. Here is alſo a caſtle. | 


Mavvesin, a ſmall town, manufactures large quan- 


tities of falt-petre. It was formerly one of the ſtrong 
holds of the Huguenots, but, in the year 162 
dered to Lewis XIII. 

VzRDuUN, a ſmall city on the Garonne, is the capital 
of a diſtrict called Gaure. | 

ST. BERTRAND, a ſmall city, is the capital of the ter- 
ritory of Upper Comminges, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan. to the archbiſhop of Auch, with a yearly re- 
venue of. twenty-eight thouſand livres. It is pleaſantly 
fituated on a eminence near the Garonne, and was built 
by St. Bertrand in the latter part of the eleventh cen- 


Sr. Bear, a ſtrong town ſituated between two moun- 
tains on the river Garonne, is built entirely of marble, 
no other ſtone being to be had in the netghbourhood. 

Lomwszz, a ſmall town ſeated on the Save, and the ſee 
of- a biſhop, who has a yearly revenue of twenty-four 

Sr. LIzIEn, a little town on the river Salat, anciently 
called Auſtria. It is the principal place in the diſtrict of 
Conſeran, and the ſee of a biſhop, who enjoys a revenue 
of twenty-four thouſand livres per annum. 4 
TREE, a ſmall city, is the capital of Bigorre, de- 
fended by a fort. It has a cathedral, a pariſh-church, 
and two convents ; and the biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
Auch, has a revenue of twenty-two thouſand livres per 


BanxkDOx, a village ſituated at the foot of the Pyre- 

bon tapered 2 its mots It is on the borders 
Aragon, five leagues from Bagneres, and has four 
pain 1 which are famous all 
NVyer Europe for the cure of many diſorders. = 
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* 
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It contains a bailiwick, and 


I, ſurren- 


{ the caſtle here Francis I. was born. 
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THIS government comprehends the principal 
Saintonge and Angoumois; the former of which b N ; 
twenty-five leagues in length, and twelve in breagy, 
is bounded on the north by Aunis and Poitou: * 
ſouth by Burdelois and the Garonne; on the a 
Angoumois and*Perigord ; and on the weſt by the 
It acquired its name Tons its ancient inhabitants * 
toni. Its principal rivers are the Charente, which bas 
ſource near.Charennac, and falls into the ſea, ad 
Boutonne, which riſes in Poitou, and is received h \ 
Charente. This government abounds in grain : 
ſaffron, and fruits of every kind. Its horſes ke 4 
much eſteemed. Here are ſeveral mineral ſpring, 
in that quarter near the ſea, great quantities of fl 7 
made. This country frequently changed maſter; þ, 
tween the French and the Engliſh; but Charles V. gy 
it to the crown of France. The whole governmen,; 
few pariſhes only excepted, is under the juriſdiction of 
parliament of Bourdeaux. It is divided by the ch 
rente into two parts, called the upper and lower. 

SAINTES, the capital, is ſituated on the Charm 
about ſeven leagues from the ſea. It is ſmall, and t 
ſtreets. are narrow, but it is a Biſhop's ſee, vi: 
yearly revenue of twenty thouſand livres. Some renuiy 
of the Roman works are diſcernible in this town, 

Pons, in Latin Pontes, a handſome town on the Id 
river Seine, over which it has ſeveral bridges, and py 
bably on that account obtained its name. It is did 
into Upper and Lower, and has three pariſh-churcs 
three convents, three alms-houſes, and a co 
of the knights of Malta. 

ST. Jean D'AxOELI, in Latin Angeriacum, a un 
on the river Boutonne, was once ſtrongly fortified by tl 
proteſtants, but Lewis XIII. deprived it of its privikg 
in 1621, and deſtroyed the fortifications. Still, how 
it has an abbey, and three convents. Its brandy i 1 
gh eſtimation, and it manufactures excellent vod 

8. 

_Ancovumors, which is comprehended in this gown: 
ment, is bounded on the weſt by Saintonge; on the el 
by Limoſin ; on the north by Poitou; and on the un 
by Perigord. It is a duchy ſubject to the parliamem 
Paris, is watered by the rivers Charente and Tow 
and produces grain, wine, ſaffron, and fruits of vu 
kinds. It alſo yields ſome excellent mines of iron, and 
particularly famous for its paper. 

* ANGouLESME, or ANGOULEME, in Latin Haun 
the capital of the province, is ſeated on an eminence i 
the Charente, about ten leagues from Saintes. It itt 
ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourdealh 
who has a revenue of twenty thouſand livres per ann 
Here are twelve pariſh-churches, ten convents, 4 


hoſpital, the abbey of St. Cibard, and a manufatturd 


fine paper. | 

Concxac is ſituated on the Charente, ſeven leg 
diſtant from Angouleme, in a moſt delightful coun 
abounding in wine; of which ſuch excellent brand? 
made in this city, that it is famous all over Europe. 


RocnerauLcauTt, or RocaeroucoulT, 5 # ink 
| town, dukedom, and peerage, on the Tardouere, 9 
a collegiate church and a convent. 
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THE province of Aunis, or Aunix, in Latin 4" 
is bounded to the north by Poitou; to the ſouth 4 | 
by Saintonge ; and to the weſt by the ocean. It b | 
ſmalleſt province in France, not exceeding ten fcb 
length, and little more than nine in breadth. Mau fe 
of it ere ſomewhat barren, but ir produce goo ” þ 
and a t quantity of wine; the ſwampy * | 
ing 2 5 It is — cl by ts 1 
Seure, which riſes in Poitou, after which it ate 
Vendie. It has good harbours, and makes a en 


| tity of ſalt. The province depends upon the Pa } 


. 5 
A | 
3 


TM: © 
(ris, but is partly governed by its own. common law, 
d on m. — , . af | 

in Latin Rupifortium, a handſome, new, 
ſeated on the Charente, about a league 
m its mouth, and ſix from Rochelle. Ir 


o 


— come up to the town without difficulty or dan- 


Aal military academy is alſo eſtabliſhed in this 
in which three hundred ge 

Watters relative to the navy. The approach to the 
up the river, is well defended by ſeveral forts. The 
Ax, not far diſtant from Rochefort, has alſo a 
' it was however taken by captain (now lord) Howe, 
ie Magnanime in 1757, after about half an hour's 
Hance; the garriſon, conſiſting of ſix hundred men, 
5 made P iſoners of war. : 
dcuzLLE, in Latin Rupella, the capital of the 2 
- and government, is on the ſea-coaſt, ut 
from Oleron. It is a handſome town, ſtrongly 
ted, and has a fine port of a circular form. It is alſo 
ee of a biſhop, fu to Bourdeaux, who has an 
i revenue of ſeventeen thouſand livres. Here is 
nt, an academy of belles-lettres, a chamber of com- 
- an admiralty, and other courts, a ſugar- refiner's, 
2 medical, anatomical, and botanical ſchool. The 
marſhes greatly affect the air both here and at Roche- 

In the ſixteenth c , the inhabitants of Rochelle 
d in the reformation, fort: the town, and held 
a ſiege. In 1622, Lewis XIII. in order to compel 
to ſurrender, ordered Fort Lewis to be erected at 
Wecntrance of their harbour; and, in 1768, to prevent 
WT receiving any ſaccours by ſea, a mole was raiſed 
k furrounded. the haven. Famine obliged them to 
tulate the fame year; in conſequence of which they 
tc deprived of their privileges, and the fortifications 
demoliſhed ; but, in the reign of Lewis XIV. they 


onrabor is a handſome, populous, flouriſhing town, 
e. diſtrict of 7 


—_ HS a> T7 


8 


W 


anne, which has a harbour, in which great quantities 
nes are taken. | 
ornisx, a ſmall town on the river Charente, is the 
"al of a principality, of which Yifle de Madam, at 
och of the Charente, is a dependency. 
ade coaſt, and belonging to this government, are 
lands, Oleron and Rhe ; the former being about 
leagnes in length, two in breadth, and three from 
man land, and having a town, caſtle, and light- 
ent. The latter is four miles in length, and 
in breadth, and three from the continent. It is 
Julous, has ſeveral forts, and a fmall fortified town 
d Saint Martin. In the reign of Charles I. the duke 
WPuckingham, after beingrefoſed admittance into Ro- 
le, landed on this iſland, and attacked Fort le Pre, 
out effect; and returned to England with ſome 
pace, having loſt a third of his troops, without effect- 
A | 
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Tzz GOVERNMENT or POITOU. 


7; but it abounds in with grain and cattle. 
15 vers are the Vienne, which riſes on the 
the Lo; z\ the Sevte-Nantoiſr, which falls 
No NI es; and the Clain, which is re- 


loran, a {mall town and marquiſate on the river 


| is ſituated on the river Vendee, about ſeven leagues 


rding to the different parts of the 


N C E. a 1935 


ceived by the Vienne. This province is within the 
juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris, and is divided into 
Upper and Lower Poitou. | 
PorcTlERs, in Latin Auguſtoritum, the capital of the 
province, ſeated on the river Clain. It is one of the 
largeſt cities in the kingdom, but the buildings are mean, 
and thinly inhabited. It is the ſeat of an intendency, an 
election, a country court and royal juriſdiction, a min- 
tage, and the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Bour- 
deaux, and has a revenue of twenty-two thouſand livres 
per annum. The cathedral, which is of uncommon 
magnitude, is built in the Gothic ſtile. Here are alſo 
four collegiate, and ſeventeenpariſh-churches, four abbies, 
twenty-one convents, two ſeminaries, three hoſpitals, 
and an. univerſity, founded in the year 1431. On the 
Place royale, the inhabitants erected a pedeſtrian ſtatue of 
Lewis XIV. in. 1687. Near this town, in 1356, the 


French were defeated by the Engliſh, and John, king of 


France, was taken priſoner. Here are ſeveral manufac- 
tures of ſtockings, woollen caps, gloves, and combs 
and ſome remains of Roman antiquities are ſtill diſtin- 
guiſhable, though partly buried among the gardens and 
{mall houſes. | 

Nox rr, a large trading town on the river Seure, or 
| Sevre, is about fourteen leagues from Poictiers, and has 
a caſtle, two churches, nine conyents, a general hoſpital, 
ſeveral courts of juſtice ; together with manufactures of 
ſhamoy-leather, and woollen ſtuffs. The inhabitants in 
this place carry on a conſiderable trade in cattle, horſes, 
and mules. | 

ST. MaixawrT, a town ſeated on an eminence near the 
river Seure, belonging to the duke of Mazarine. It has 
| three 2 2 an abbey of Benedictines, four 
convents, a college, and an hoſpital. Here are alſo ſome 
woollen manufactures, and the inhabitants deal largely in 
corn, ſheep, oxen, horſes, and mules. | 

RicaLitv, a handſome well-built-town, lying on 
the little rivers Amable and Vide, giving the title of duke 
and peer to the head of the family of Richlieu. It was 
founded by the cardinal of that name, who was born in 
this place when it was only a village. | 

CHATELLARAUD, in Latin Caftellum Eraldi, a town 
fituated on the river Vienne, ſeven leagues from Poitiers, 
in the country and dukedom of Chatelleraudois ; belong= 
ing at preſent to the duke of Tremouille, In 1552, 
Henry II. of France, conferred it on James 1 
earl of Arran, as a reward for his reſigning the. regency 
of Scotland in favour of the queen, mother of the unfor- 
tunate Mary queen of Scots. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that this donation was ever abſolutely. com 


| 


ſtone- bridge over the Vienne, leading to the ſuburbs. 

 Mimznau, a ſmall town and marquiſate, though the 
principal of a diſtrict, having five pariſh-churches, a 
chapter, and ſeveral convents. It is about four leagues: 
from Poictiers. ä | 


|  PARTENAY, a town, and the ſeat of a prevote, having | 


a chapter and three convents. '. 


Lovpun a conſiderable town about ten leagues from 


Poictiers. Here are counts of judicature, two churches, 
eight convents, a chapter, and a caſtle. 
| T xouRs, a town on a hill near the river Toue, 
is a duchy and peerdom, belonging to the family of La 
' Tremouille. in- 


ſmall college. ET | xr 
' Las Sanrzs D'OLowns, a town on the ſea-coaſt, nine 
league from Lugon. It has a caſtle and a ſmall harbour, 
and is the ſeat of an admiralty. Here are alſo two 
churches and four convents. Mor 0 EM] 
FoxTENAy-LE-CoMPTs, the capital of Lower- Poitou, 
the ſea-coaſt. . It is a ſmall but handſome city, havit 
three churches, two hoſpitals, and four convents, 
has a tolerable trade in cloths and woollen ſtuff. 
. Lugon, a ſmall town, eighteen es from Poitiers, 


two convents. FR DS Ko 2705 0 DOE TD 


Here are four convents, a collegiate church, and a fine . 


It contains two chapters, three pariſſi- 
| churches, an abbey, five convents, two hoſpitals, and a | 
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only daughter of Francis II. the laſt duke, was ſucceſ- 


Level, and in others hilly; particularly, in Upper-Bri- 


the free giſt demanded of them by the king. In Upper- 


affinity with the Welſh, the inhabitants being deſcended 


biſhop has a yearly revenue of fourteen thouſand livres. 


about eighteen leagues 
ſea. Here are, excluſive of the cathedral and a colle- 


- verſity; founded in 1460. This city is large, populous, 


| _ elevot: their religion but this edict was revoked: by! | 


our, a market toum on- the river Loire, be- 
teen Nantes and che ia, whence the cargoes of large 
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_ marſhes, ten: leagues from Rennes. It is the ſee of a 


daes chouſand livres per annum, and is alſo the | 
-- lo 1 of count; but his dioceſe. | 4 
* ma 'M, Pro 5 4 is à treaſurer s veſſels being enabled to come up clo | 
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THIS province is a peninſula, ſurrounded by the ſea, | 
except towards the eaſt, where it borders on Normandy, 
Maine, Anjou, and Poitou. It is about ſixty leagues 
in length, and forty-five in breadth ; and acquired its 
preſent name from the Britons, who fled hither from the 
Saxons about the middle of the fifth century, and, after 
wandering about for ſome time, at laſt ſettled here. 
Before that period, it had the name of Armorica. After 
the dectenſion of the Roman empire, this country had 
kings and dukes of its own, till Anne of Bretagne, the 


ſively married to the two kings, Charles VIII. and 
Lewis XII. and thus annexed it to the crown of France. 


I he principal rivers are the Loire and the Vilaine, both þ monaſteries and churches, and alſo a court of ahi 


of which are navigable. The country is in ſome parts 


tanny, through which a chain of mountains extend, called 
L Mont Arré. It produces no great abundance of grain 
or wine, but its extenſive and fruitful paſtures afford a 
very advantageous trade in butter. It alſo yields flax 
and hemp, pit-coal, wood, ſalt, and lead. On the ſea- 
coaſt art many good harbours, and plenty of fiſh, fiſher- 
men, and ſeamen. This province is alſo famous. for 
its horſes. - Britanny has its own, parliament, which is 
held at Rennes; as well as its own governor and ſtates ; 
the laſt of which, conſiſting of the clergy, - nobility, 
burghers,_ and peaſants, aſſemble every two years, to raiſe 


d 


Britanny, the inhabitants ſpeak French; but thoſe of 
Lower-Britanny make uſe of a language, very different 
from that of the reſt of France. It has indeed a great 


from the ancient Britons. 25 

- Renwss, anciently Condate, the capital of the whole 
country, "is, ſeated at the conflux of the Iſle, and the Vi- 
tine, about fourteen leagues from the ſea, though large 
boats come up quite to the city. It is pretty large and 
populous, being the ſeat of the parliament and other 
courts, as well as an epiſcopal ſee. Here are many 
handſome. well · built houſes, but the ſtreets are narrow, 
dark; and dirty. Excluſive of the cathedral, this town 
is ornamented and enriched with eight panſh-churches, 
ſeventeen convents, a fine college, and a noble ſtatue of 
Lewis XV. erected by the ſtates of the province. The 


= ViIrXEI, a ſmall town ſituated on the Vilaine, ſix 
leagues from Rennes. It is the ſeat: of the firſt barony | 


in che country, belonging to the duke of Tremouille, | 


and has a manufacture of coarſe cloth, thread, gloves, | 
Naur, anciently Condivincum, or Condivicnum, the | 
ſecond. city of 3 is ſeated on the river Loire, 

from Rennes, and eight from the 


- 


giate:church, eleven pariſh-churches,-fourteen converts, | 
two hoſpitals, an admiralty, a mint-office, and an uni- 
bg: 7 


I 


ö 


2 ſituated, and carries on a great trade; though 
ips of burthen can come no farther up the Loire than 
to:Pdimboeuk a market - town, hence the c are 
carried to Nantes in ee j alſo the ſee of 
a Biſhop, ſuffragan to archbi | ours, who has 
a yeaty, revenue of thirty — x * This city is | 
famous in hiſtory, for the edict iſſued here in 1594, by 
Henry IV. for granting to the proteſtants the public exer- 


Levis XIV. in 158 f. Nantes is celebrated for an encel- 
lent ſort of brandy. r 


ian conveyed in ſmall veſſels to Nantes. 
oz, a ſmall town in an unwholeſome ſituation an 


biſhop, ſuffragan to Tours, who. enjoys a revenue of 


ibrthe. 
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che Oder where it is joined by the Bedet, nue oh 
from Breſt; It is large and populous, 7 mw 
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Sr. Malo, in Latin Maclovium, and Mache 
ſmall but populous city on a little iſland in the "" 
merly called St. Aaron, and joined to the cont 00 
mole or cauſeway, at the head of which is a ay 
It is on the northern coaſt of Britanny, te, j 
from Rennes; and thirty from Nantes. The bah 
large, but the entrance is very rocky, and at cb 
dry. On the adjacent rocks, ſeveral forts, and other "= 
have been erected, and the town is furniſhed with 4 
garriſon. It carries on a conſiderable trade yi f 
land, Spain, and Holland, and ſends a numbe; 4 
to the cod-fiſhery. In time of war, it is finely ful 
for fitting out privateers. The biſhop' of this ſe ; il 
temporal lord of the city, and has a revenue « .,. 
five thouſand livres per annum. Here are (ry; 


' 
: 
N 


Dinan, a large town, fituated on a hill, ug 
river Rance, haying a good caftle, two convents, wid 
hoſpital. Veſſels of conſiderable burthen come pus 
town. 

ST. BRIEu, a town about nine leagues from St. l. 
and within half a league of the ſea, which notwithi 
ing is not to be ſeen, the town lying low, and am 
mountains. It has, however, a ſmall harbour @ 
coalt belonging to it, This town is alſo a biſhop; 
with a yearly. revenue of twenty-two thouſand livre, 
has a court of admiralty, a receiver's-office, a catizk 
and a college. | | 

TREOUIER, in Latin Trecorium, a ſea-port, ſuui 
on a peninſula on the northern coaſt of Britanny, d 
three leagues from Rennes. Here is a ſmall hub 
and a manufacture of paper, together with a brit u 
in corn, hemp, flax, and horſes. It is the ſee of bib 
whoſe annual income is twenty thouſand livres. 

' Monr ax, in Latin Mans Relaxus, a handſome, y 
pulous, walled town, on a river of the ſame name, li 
two leagues from the ſea, which is navigable up vil 
town for veſſels of conſiderable burthen. The trade ln 
in canvas, paper, linen-cloth; thread, flax, and ot 
commodities, is very conſiderable. Fort Tam 
which is erected. on an iſland, defends the hu 
Here are three churches, one of which is collegiate, hl 
convents, and an hoſpital. | 

Vannes, or VENNEs, a ſea- port, receiving its wil 
from the Veneti, now the capital of Lower Brtai 
ſeated on a bay of the ſea, about twenty leagues d 
Nantes. Here are ſeveral churches and cool 
Vannes is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe mm 
twenty thouſand livres per annum. 

PoxT-Lovrs, a town ſeated at the mouth d 
river Blavet, ten leagues from Vannes. A citade, wn 
other fortifications, © were erected: here by od i 
Lewis XIV. who alſo gave his name to the place, 5a : 
was before called Blavet. Here is a very good road 
harbour, but the town has not much trade, erat 
pilchards, eels, and ſardine. 2 
LON or PoRT-L'ORIZxNr, a town in te | 
of Port-Louis, at the mouth of the river Scorh b. 
the French Eaſt- India Company load and unlod 6 
— 2 have their principal magazines and u 

dene enn 

Henwztond, a little town ſeated on the river 8 
It has three pariſh-churches and a ſmall.harb% 
enjoys a good trade. 1 1 

Ronan, a town lying on, the Aouſte, ulich 9 
name, and the title of duke and peer to 2 v7 
family. It is in the dioceſe of Vannes, in wich b! 
cluded an fand, cald Beitr ine, which 7 
cagues in length, and two in breadth, lying 1X "= 
from the continent, and almoſt encompaſſed with 0 
Palais, its chief town, is fortified- with a cate 


has ab 


ralty and other cdurts, two convents, 2 
is alſo à biſhop's ſec, with an annual revenue c 65 l 
thouſand livres. This town has 49000" 141 
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Gr, Pol DE 
ated on the no 
his town 


fine road 


| in the 


hills, 


CaaTEAULINg 
d copper- 


- 


da (org gaeriſon 


com, flax, 
uh pears and 
8 and cyder. They 
e paſtures, which ſerve to f, 
cate. Here is alſo a plenty. of wood, coals, madder, 
wad; together with fiſh, mineral waters, copper, 
other metals: The inhabitants boaſt of the 
h be territory. of Auge; che veal of Rouen, the 
pantrabbits:of Cabour; che fowls: of Caux and 
un ao their" partridges'with red bills. The prin- 
LIES this province ate che Seine, the Eure, the 
ei e Rike, che Dive, the Lezon, the Aure, the 
ae, the Orne, the Ante, and the Drome;: This 
du under the Roman einperors; was the ſecond 
n Lurdinen/is; and, under the kings of the 
un ouituted a part of the kingdom of Neuſtria. 
e the: Rold it was ober- run by ſwarrns of 
del Monnans, who: ſeated thernſelves in Neuftris, 
dhe 9a, obliged Charles the Simple to 
ems a fief” bf France. Their duke and 
Nallo, having been baptized, Charles gave him 
laughter Bie in marri The ſucceeding dukes 


very 


mum, the capital erge- Bent vey 
bank of alt. 8 the province, is ſituated'on'the 


a Tis 


mines 


x ſmall but ſtrong town; having a ſpacious 
and harbour, ſuppoſed. to be the beſt and 
et in che whole ſe but the entrance to it is 
Heul on account of the many rocks that are con- 
Tan under water. The harbour lies between the town, 
1 the ſuburb called Necouvramct, being defended by a 
vng fort and a tower, and lined with fine keys, on 

| are erected Warehduſes, filled with naval ftores 
ſeyetity fail of men of war. The road is large enough 
ve hundred ſhips of the line. Here is alſo an ar- 
al, an academy for fea officers, -a- court of admiralty, 
ifon. On che iſland of Uſhant, off 

wet, 15 a fort, and a light-houſe for the direc- 
feels going into Breſt. The ſtreets of Breſt are 
y narrow and inconvenient,” Here are two docks, 
convenient for the building of large ſhips. Breſt 

; 2' court of admira 
che #Kiminary, and a con vent. 


Tax GOVERNMENT or NORMANDY. 
HiS*province is - bounded on the north by the 
nk-channel; on the - fouth by Maine, Perche, and 
aut; on the caſt by the iſle of France and Picardy ; 
che eit by Brtanny. It is about ſixty leagues in 
Worth, and” thirty in breadth. It is one of the moſt 
fal provinces in the e producing abundance 
| p, and fruits" of ſeveral forts,” parti- 


- 
- 
** 


baſtard duke of Normandy, defeating 


| 5 a parliament, with a chief, and 
5 te gchernors; and the revenue ariſing 
US aid o * 3 3 59 "x . 

. be near # million ſterling. This | 
IN, the Nor bone 


LR 24 


2 town on the river Auſon, has iron 


and a bailiwick, two pariſh 


apples; of which are made vaſt-quan- 
large meadows 
a” great number 


: 


« 


„both here and beyond 'ſea z and 


Seine, in à valley almoſt environed 


in its neighbourhood, and carries on a 

ſalmon and ſlates. | 
_— Lion; or Leon, and in Latin Legio, is 
rthern coaſt of Britanny, twenty leagues 
Here is a ſaſe harbour defended by a fort. 
che fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 
of Tours, who has the title of count of Leon, 
1has @ revenue of fifteen thouſand livres per annum. 
isplace had its name from its firſt biſhop; who was 
0 


* * Pema ee 
Were, and held it out tlürty years, when | | 
ce N. 


of vifdom, 


FF 


"the diltance: of / abbut twenty-two- leagues, 


en 8 . 197 
and of ſeveral other courts and offices, as well as of an 
archbiſhop, whoſe revenue is eighty thouſand livres per 
annum. It is a very large, populous; flouriſhing city, 
the trade being very conſiderable; the flood riſing ſo high, 
that veſſels of two hundred tons can come up to it, 
though it is twelve leagues diſtant from the mouth of the 
river. Here are thirty-ſix pariſh-churches, and fſixty-ſix 
convents, including four abbies, and à college. In the 
cathedral are to be ſeen the monuments of ſeveral kings, 
and other illuſtrious perſonages; among which is that of 
John duke of Bedford, who was regent of France under 
king Henty VI. of England. Formerly here was a 
ſtately bridge over the Seine, conſiſting of thirteen arches, 
but that has been long ſince demoliſhed, and a curious 
one, compoſed of boats, has been ſubſtituted in its 
room. It is a very ingenious ſtructure; extending twa *', 
hundred and. ſeventy paces. in length, and-contrived with - 
fo much art, that it riſes and falls with the tide, and is 
paved like a ſtreet. The city has no other fortifications 
than a wall, (with, round towers after the ancient manner; 
and irregular baſtions to defend the gates on the land- 
ſide. In the cathedral, which is a magnificent pile of 
building, the great bell, called George d' Amboiſe, is 

thirteen feet in height, and weighs thirty-ſix thouſand 
pounds. In the Place aux Veaux is a ſtatue of the cele- 
brated maid of Orleans, who was burnt” here as a 
witch by the Engliſh, repreſented kneeling before 

Charles VII. The trade of this city is very conſidera- 
able in woollen and linen, leather, paper, cards, combs, 
and haberdaſhery wares; and its commerce is great in 
cattle, butter, cheeſe, and ſugar. William I. ſurnamed 
the Conqueror, died in this place. l ENTS ee 

Caub ke, a ſmall populous town, ſeated on the 


> W 


river Seine, ſeven leagues from Rouen. It contains two 


convents, a church, and an hoſpital,” and has a good 
trade by ſea. Here was a large manufacture of hats, 
remarkable for reſiſting rain. but it is not now ſo conſi- 
derable as it has been. Ut] 
* AUMALE, a {mall town, fourteen leagues from Rouen, 
having two churches,” an abbey, two convents, and a 
manufacture of ſerges, and coarſe woollen ſtuffs. 
Sr. V ALBR1, a large ſea- port town, ten leagues from 
Rouen, having a ſmall harbour. The inhabitants ma- 
nufacture ſome woolien and linen ſtuffs, trade along the 
coaſt, and employ ſome fiſnermen in the. cod and herring 
fiſheries, 19 e : 04 COT Hs eat ill - 35 
Dikrpr, a well known ſea-port, about ten leagues 
from Rouen. It has a harbour, which is both long and 
deep, but narrow, and of difficult acceſs. It was almoſt 
demoliſhed by the bombardment of the Engliſnh in 1694, 
but has ſince been rebuilcafterthe manner of Verſailles. 
The ſtreets are wide and regular; the houſes are built of 
bricks, and ſupported with arches. The town is ſepa- 
rated from the ſea by a long wall and a ditchi, with three 
towers furniſhed: „ eee Werte is 
very high *and ſtrong, and about five hundred yards in 
wth * forms, witli chat of: the Polet, the entrance of 
ſtructed in the antique manner, and ſtands on. à hill by 
the ſearfide. The imhabmants ate: laborious, and conſiſt 
- chiefly of ſeamen; theſteſt are employed in the ivory = 


manufacture, ' roys,rand-bone-dace; The town hastwenty 
e e Hl in 0s 


are no hoſtilities between England and France, pacquets 
paſs ado WE, between Dieppe and Bright- 
ally during ſunime n: 
-|-G180RS; | ok. ae Mag IT eee on the river 8 ; 
Epte, ten leagues: from Rouen. It is the capital af the 


| diftridtiof dhe ame name, and has ſeveral inferior courts of f 


qudicature;: a church, and ſix comventns. 
Enron; anciently Mediolanum, à little town,: with 


large ſuburbs, lying on the river Iton, about eightten 
le from Paris, and half that number from Rouen. 
It has e good trade in linen and: woollen cloth, 
ſerges, ſtuffs, and con IM 
a. yearly' revenue of twenty | thouſand livres. Here are 


and corny and ĩs the ſee of a biſhop, has 


nine churches, two abbhies, and ſeveral convents. Walter 
and Robert D'Evreus, earls of Eſſex in England, were 


the ſeat of a Parliament and admiralty, 


% 


, = oy " - - 7 
deſoended from the lords of chis tom.. 
5 85 et „„ 

3 


1 \ . 


WS 


Nas > 4 * 
2 Vi d 2 ol * Os * - 
= . 9 ft . a 


| che" canal dF che harboli, The caſtle of Dieppeis.con- 


193 . 
Lsizvs; a town at the conflux of the rivers Orbec and 
Gaſſey, derives its came from the ancient Lexovii, and is 


' abouteighteen leagues from Rouen. It has ſome manu- 
factures of linen and woollen ftuffs, and is the fee of a 


biſhop, ſtiled count of Liſieux, with a revenue of forty | 


thouſand livres per annum. 
ELseve, a ſmall town, dukedom, and 
on the river Seine, famous kor its 


1 
0 


. and fine cloth. 
HoNFLEUR, a Lay rey town, ſituated near the mouth 
of the Seine. inhabitants of this place make a 


quantity of laces. Its harbour, which will admit 

fie of three or four hundred tons burthen, is well 
Cazrn, in Latin Cadomus, is ſituated at the conflux of 
the rivers Orne and Onon, in a valley between two large 
meadows, about 10 "ny Rouen. It is large 
and populous, and fd the ſecond town in Nor- 
Excluſive of * collegiate church, here are 

twelve. -Churches, ſixteen convents, two abbies, and 
a general hoſpital. Ships of conſiderable burthen having 
water ſufficient to bring them cloſe to the town, it enjoys 
a flouriſhing trade. It . r 1 
in 1542, and an ac „ eſtabliſned in 
1706. In the Place- Royal, which is both ſpacious and 
regular, ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue of Lewis IV. The 
remains of Wilkam the Conqueror were interred in the 
wi of St. Stephen in this city, which had been founded 


Bayzvux; an ancient city on the river Aure, which 
about a mile below loſes itſelf in the It is about 
| five leagues from Caen, and one and a half from the ſea. 
It is the fee of a biſhop, fi to the archbiſhop of 
Rouen, who has a revenue of ſixty thouſand livres per 
annum. Here are alſo ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, 
{ſeventeen churches; nine convents, two hoſpitals; and a 
ſerninary. The cathedral is one of the handſomeſt in the 


province. 
Catzzouko, in Latin Ceferis Burgus, a ſea - port 
between Cape la Hogue and Barfleur, - Hang va ws 


leagues from Coutances. It is well fortified, and the ſea; 
every tide, flows almoſt round it. The harbour, though 
ſmall, is very commodious, and has « ſufficient depth ef 
water for veſiels of three hundred tons. 

BazrLiguR, 2 fmall ſea- port town, had fortnerly one 
of the beſt harbours in Normandy, but is now. 
cChoaked up. 
| r three leagues from the 
ſea. Small veſſels can come up to it at high-water. It 
2 e rg: and we 8 
ILLE+-LDIEU, a town, containing a 
commandery of Malta. * 

AVRANCHES, in Latin Abyicante, and Abrince, 2 
ſituated on the river See. It is an city, the 
biſhop having a revenue of fifteen d hvres per an- 
num. Exctuſive of the cathedral, here ate three pariſh- 
churches, a convent, and an ital. 

Mor Sr. Micuarr; a town, with an abbey 
and caſtle, built on a rock called Tumba, in the midit 
of the ſhore, which, RAR, 1s 3 
The abbey is much frequented by 
| MonTarn, 2 ſmall ton 

at 


| iſhap's ſee, ſubje& to 
Lahore rm boy Uvres. 
Fal Als, a town and marquiſate on the river Ante, 
about fix leagues from Caen. Here, and in the adjacent 
_ villages, are ſeveral manufaftures of linen, laces, and 
woolen ſtuffs. This town has two churches, an abbey, 
two convents, and two hoſpitals. | 
_ . ApzNgon, a town on the river Sarte, about five leagues | 
from-Scez, with the title of a It is ſurrounded 
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1 * ä 
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* to the parkament 


| ra 


_ churches, bar 405 
are collegiate, abbies, 


| and 4 convent. 


| mouth of the Seine, built by Francis, who alſo calkg; 


„ 


TY 2:0 PE 


good, and ſells well at Paris. Here are alſo man 


| tures of vellums, ſeveral inferior courts of Juſtice a 


churches, five convents, and two hoſpitals 
alſo an annual fair, and 22 
ARGENTAN, a town fea the river O me, fo 

s from Falaiſe. It has feveral manufatures off 

linen and ſtuffs, three churches four convents, a 
hoſpitals. 


over the Sarte, Har 


Tux GOVERNMENT oz HAVRE-DE.- R 


FHIS diſtrict conſtitutes the weſtern part of the qm 
try of Caux, in Upper-Normandy ; and, thou gh apy 
ticular military government, is nevertheleſs be oth 
civil and eccleſiaſtical government of Normandy, 

HavREe-pe-GRACE is a ſtrong ſea-port town x þ 


after his own name Ville-Frangois. It is a ſmall im 
fied place, nearly of a ſquare · figure, divided into m 
parts by the harbour, furrounded by a wall and dg 
works, and defended by a very ſtrong citadel. It h c 
of the moſt i important places in France, on _— 1 
foreign trade and convenient harbour; for which ra 
it was made a diſtin government from that of Ny. 
mandy. It is allo the ſeat of the government and ſor 
inferior * — Here is alſo a church, wi 
convents, and a ſemi 
1 formerly  Hareflot, a ſmall tow cn l 
which falls — the Seine. The proſpeti 
— Neon has haſtened the decline of thi wn 
eſpecially as its harbour can only admit ſmall veſſck 
2 in Latin Fiſcamnum, a town and bam 
firvated on the ſea-coaſt; about eight leagues from Hm 
de-Grace. It has a caſtle and a ſmall hatbou, ü 
manufa&tures of cloths, ſerges, linens, laces, hat, 
tanned leather. It alſo employs ſeveral ſhips in the d 
and herring-fiſheries. The buildings here dedicatd 
ſacred purpoſes are ten pariſh-churches, one abbey, 
convents, a college, an hoſpital, and a commandeſ 


Tur G HRNMENT OF MAINE 
and PERCHE. 


- THIS government includes hs. pooviee 
7 . — 3 e 
3 the territ Per 

ax derives its name from the Cenomani, ul 
bounded on the north by Normandy; on the ſoul! 
Touraine and Vendomois ; on the eaſt byPerche; n 
the weſt by Anjou and Britanny, It is about thirty kr 
in length and twenty in breadth, It was 
5 in W Lewis! 
erected a duchy-pectdom in 
natural ſons, whom he legitimated, 
Maine. It corn, wine, 
alſo iron, quarries of marble, free 
is watered by the . Maine, the Huine, the San 
the Loire. It is go 7 of its oum u. 
Paris, having 25 N 


ub-governor. 

Mans, the capital of the province of Nie 
on an eminence near the river Sarte, ten! ge 
Alengon. It is a very ancient city, and the ſee dl 

. 

five thouſand livres per annum, | 
the F cathedral and wy 


eight convent, 2 
and a ſeminary. Here ate alfo as fre infer 
juſtice, and a falt-office. 

Marexnz, or Main ta Jonny, i | 
a town, dukedom, and pecrage, ſtanding on 
famename, about twelve leagues from 
to the duke of Mazarine, and has three 


> 


baron} 


' FunTEBunwanD, 2 2 {inall town and en 


river Huine. It has a caſtle, and two con 
to the duke of Richlieu. ond 
'BraunonT LE -— hh mall tune on 


„5 

| MEeMERs, a ſmall town on the river 
ſp * place of the Sonnois. : 
E rau DU LOIRE, a ſmall town ſeated on an emi- 
qa the river Loire, eight leagues from Mans. | It 
1 capital of the ſmall territory of Vaux de Loire, 
3 or a ſiege of ſeven years, which it held out againſt 
| OI Mans. 
= 3 ſeated on the Maienne, twelve leagues 
Mons. It is the capital of a county peerdom, be- 
_ ng to the houſe of Tremouille,. has two pariſh- 
two collegiate churches, a priory, and eight con- 


= couxrRVYW oF PR is bounded on the ſouth by 
ver Maienne; on the weſt and north by Normandy; 
con the caſt by Timerais and Chartrain. Its length is 
en ffteen leagues, and its breadth twelve. This pro- 
ez but little wine, but yielding vaſt quantities of apples, 
ger is the common drink of the inhabitants. The 
in abound in grain, flax, and hay; and cows and 
p are fed upon the mountains. Here are alſo ſome 
mines, and mineral waters. That part which be- 
o chis government, is ſubject to the parliament of 
is, and contains the following places: 

„ns, Latin Moritonia, or Moritania, the 
tal of the country, thirteen leagues from Chartres. It 
one collegiate and three pariſh-churches, four con- 
ts, an hoſpital, ſome courts of judicature, a falt- 
., and a manufacture of coarſe linen. 
urssur, a ſmall town, about four leagues from 
nagne. In the neighbouring wood is a ſpring of mi- 
water, very ſalutary in a variety of complaints. 
locenT LE RETRO, a populous market- town, ſitu- 
on the river Huiſne, which received · the addition of 
otrou from one of its counts. Here are manufac- 
ol linen cloths, ſerges, and knives. 


x GOVERNMENT or ORLEANOIS. 


S$ government comprehends the ſeveral diſtricts 
rleanois-Proper, Beauce-Proper or Chartrain, Du- 
Vendomois, Blaiſois, the greatgWart of Gatinois, 
Perche-Gouet. It is watered e rivers Loire, 
t, Cher, Laconie, Aigle, Yonne, Hyere, and 
Here are alſo ſome remarkable canals, particu- 
thoſe of Briare and Orleans. The Briare, which 
bed its name from a little town near it, was begun 


XIII. It joins the river Loire with the Loing, 


cation between the countries lying on the Loire and 
It) of Paris. The canal of Orleans alſo unites with 
#0 ners above mentioned, beginning about two 
ore the city of Orleans, and ending in the Loing 
lie village of Cepoy; being eighteen leagues in 
L and containing thirty ſluices. Theſe rivers and 


edom, and particularly of this government, which 


ee general-lieutenants, . and one ſub-governor. 
91s bounded on the north by Upper-Beauce ; on 


6; and on the eaſt by Gatinois.. The Loire divides 
per and lower; the former lying to the north, 


Me, fruit, cattle, game, fiſh, and wood. 


" and Aureliana Civitas, the capital of the 
bh s one of the largeſt and pleaſanteſt cities in 
4 ; Kingdom, It is ſeated on the Loire, over 
a handſome ſtone bridge, on which is erected 
4 monument of caſt braſs, In the centre of 

nent is ſeen a crucifix, on the top of which 


. "fix is the Virgin-Mary, fitting with the 
be Chriſt reclined 8 | 05 the right 

II. is repreſented kneeling, and ſtretching 
breg n towards the croſs ; and, on the left, 
N n of Orleans, or Joan D'Arc, alſo re- 
by ng, who in 1429 relieved the city when 
Fine Engliſh; Both are armed cap-9-pic, 


— 


e reign of Henry the Great, and finiſhed under 


b falls into the Seine, and conſequently opens a com- 


latter to the ſouth of that river. It abounds in 


Lans, anciently Genabum, or Cenabum, afterwards 


blican with its broad, pecking its own breaſt: 


| greatly facilitate and promote the inland trade of | 


ſetto the parliament of Paris. It has a chief gover- | 


by Salogne; on the weſt by Dunois and Ven- 


| 


N C E. 199 
with ſwords by their ſides: The king has the French 


coat of arms, with the crown and a helmet on, but the 
helmet of the maid ſtands by her. A ſolemn procefſion 


is annually obſerved here on the 12th of May, in com- 


memoration of the deliverance of this city. In the time 
of Julius Cæſar, this was the capital of the Carnutes : 
Aurelian, the emperor, enlarged it, and gave it his name; 
The ſtreets, in general, are ſmall and narrow, but the 
principal one is broad as well as long: Here are four 
large ſquares, including the market-place ; and the cathe- 
dral is one of the fineſt in the kingdom, though it is built 
after the gothic manner, and has ſuffered much durin 

the civil wars. Its cloiſters, which have been alſo 
damaged by inteſtine commotions, make a beautiful 
platform on the fide of the river Lore. The collegiate 
church cf St. Aignan is one of the largeſt and moſt an- 
cient in the city. Here are . alſo twenty-two pariſh- 
churches; an abbey, three chapters, an univerſity, a ſemi- 
nary, a public library, and ſeveral courts of juſtice. Moſt 
of the inhabitants are poor, though ſome of the trading 
people are remarkably rich. This city has conſiderable. 
dealings in brandy, wine, grain, and ſpices, and carries 
on large manufactures in ſtockings and other articles. 
During the time of the Merovingian line, this city was 
the royal reſidence for upwards of one hundred years, till 
Clotharius II. united this ſtate to his crown. Since 1 344, 
Orleans has been a dukedom and peerage, and uſually 
an appendage of ſome prince of the blood: Lewis XIV. 
gave it to his brother Philip, who begun and finiſhed the 
canal, in which family it ſtill continues. It is the fee o 

a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, who has 
a yearly revenue of twenty-four thouſand livres. North 
of the city ſtands a foreſt, belonging to the duke of 
Orleans, which is one of the largeſt in the kingdom, and 
produces, one year with another, for the timber which 


is felled, about one hundred thouſand livres. 


BeauGeNcy, a town and earldom ſeated on the Loire, 
over which it has a ſtone-bridge, about four leagues from 
Orleans. Here is a manvfatture of ſerges, and other 
woollen ſtuffs. The council which divorced Lewis XI, 


from Eleanor, who was afterwards married to Henry 1I. 


of England, fat in this place. It is the ſeat of a royal 


prevote, and a caſtelany belonging to the juriſdiction of 
Orleans. | : 

CHATEAUNEUF, Mzux, PivIERS, JuRcBav, and 
CLERY, are all ſmall towns in this diſtrict, but are too 
inconſiderable to claim a particular deſcription. ; 

In the territory called Sol oo, the places of any con- 
ſequence are, W / | 

RoMoRENTIN, the capital of the diſtrict is about eight 
leagues from Blois.. It has a collegiate church, ſome in- 
ferior courts of juſtice, and a manufacture of woollen cloth 
and ſer ges. * . 

ABIGNY, a ſmall town on the river Nerres, being, a 
dukedom and a peerage, and containing three convents. 

SULLY, is alſo a ſmall town, ſeated on the Loire, and 
is a dukedom and peerage. 6; 2 


leagues in length, and eleven in breadth, and has only 
one place of any conſequence, which is 7-35 

 CHarTRES, the Autricum of the ancierits, in Latin 
Cornutum Civitas, fourteen leagues from Paris, and thir- 
teen from Orleans. It is divided by the river Eure into 


two parts, the largeſt of which ſtands on an eminence, and 


has very narrow ſtreets. It is the capital of Chartrain and 


Beauce, with the title of a duchy, and belongs to the 


'houſe of Orleans. The cathedral is a finè ſtructure, 
adorned with two ſteeples of moſt curious workmanſhip z 
whence it is a common obſervation that, to form a church 


perfectly complete in all its parts, recourſe muſt be had 


to the choir of Beauyois, the na ve of Amiens, the front and 


ſteeples of Chartres. Under the cathedral ſtands a church 


dedicated to the Virgin-Mary, in which are ſeveral cha- 
pels. Theſe being under ground require illuminations, 


and are conſequently. embelliſhed with a great many ſilver 


lamps, chandeliers, and other ſilver ornaments. - Here 
are alſo ſix pariſh-churches, three abbies, a priory; nine 
convents, a ſeminary, two hoſpitals, and ſeyeral inferior 
| courts of juſtice, "The grove of the Druids mentioned by 


* 8 


Bzauce-PRoOPER,. or CHAR TRAIN, is about fourteen. 


great gate of Kheims, the towers of Paris, and the 
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Cirfar, was on a hill near this town. The inhabitants 
ſhew a well in the cathedral, into which a great number 
of chriſtians are faid to have been thrown by Querinus, 
the Roman proconſul. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who 
has a revenue of twenty thouſand livres per annum. 
The ſmall towns in this diſtrict are Gallardon, Nogent 
le Roi, Epernon, Bonneval, and Maintenon ; the laſt 
of which gave title of marchioneſs to madame Frances 
D'Aubignẽ, widow of the celebrated poet Scarron ; and 
the female favourite, if not the wife, of Lewis XIV. 

The country of Duno1s is an earldom, and very fruit- 
ful in grain. The principal place in that diſtrict is 

CraTEAuDUN, in Latin Dunum, ſituated near the 
Loire, about twelve leagues from Orleans. It 1s a large 
town, containing two collegiate and fix pariſh-churches, 
an abbey, three convents, and an old caſtle. - | 

The other towns, which are too ſmall to require a par- 
ticular deſcription, are Patley, Freteval, Marchenois, 
and Puiſeau. 

VexnDbomors is a dukedom and peerage, bounded on 
the eaſt by Dunois; on the weſt by the Maine; on the 
north by Perche; and on the ſouth by Turenne. This 
territory is alſo fertile in corn, but has no town of any 
conſequence, except 1 7 

Venboms, in Latin Vindocinum, a town ſeated on the 
Loire, twelve leagues from Orleans. It has a collegiate 
church, in which the counts and princes of Vendome 
are interred. Here is a Benedictine abbey, a college, 
five convents, an hoſpital, a granary of falt, and two in- 
ferior courts of juſtice. 

Montoire, a ſmall town in the ſame diſtrict, is alſo ſitu- 
ated on the Loire, containing a chatelany. 

Pexcus-Gover, or LESssER-PER HR, forms a part of 
the province of Perche, and contains the ſmall towns, or 
villages of La Baſoche, Montmirail, Brou, Auton, and 
Halluye, which give name to as many baronies. 
 BLatsots, an earldom, is a fine country, divided into 
upper and lower, and bounded on the north by Beauce ; on 
the ſouth by Berry; on the eaſt by Orleanois ; and on the 


. 


weſt by Touraine. This territory comprehends the 


following places: | : 
Bros, in Latin Blęſæ, the-capital of the country whence 
it derives its name, is ſeated in a pleaſant country, on a 
ſmall eminence on the river Loire, over which it has a 
handſome ſtone bridge. The caſtle is the ornament of 
this city. On the firſt view, it has the appearance of two 
diſtinct buildings, but it is joined by a paſſage cut out of 
a rock. Joining to this on the weſt- ſide, is the tower of 
Chateau-Regnard, - ſo called, becauſe that lordſhip may 
be diſcovered from hence, though twenty miles diſtant. 
At the eaſt end of this is another ſmall tower, partly an- 
cient, and partly modern. That part of the caſtle which 
was built by the duke of Orleans, inſtead of that which 


he demoliſhed in 16 32, is a ſuburb edifice, but never was | 


2 The court before it, where the church 
St. Saviour is built, is extremely large, and was for- 


merly uſed for tournaments. The gardens are anſwerable 


do che beauty and magnificence of the caſtle, the entrance 
into which is over a bridge upon the ditch, and through 
a a ſtreet which parts them. The moſt remarkable thing 
in this caſtle is a fine gallery, adorned with man 

eurious pictures: it is in the midſt of two gardens, one of 
Which is full of fruit-ees, and the other of parterres, 


fountains, caſcades, and marble ſtatues brought from 


Italy.” On every gate of the city is to be ſeen an im 

of the Virgin- Mary, who they believe delivered —— 
fromm the plague in 1631. Blois is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop* of Puris, whoſe revenue 15 
twenty-four thouſand livres per annum, In the caftle are 
ſheum the chambers where 
ther, the cardinal, were murdered, in 1588. Many 


n and alterations to this cele- | 


building, and, among others, Lewis XII. who was 
bor here. '- Art jan! ſtatue of that monarch is to 


ſeveral pariſh-churches;z e and religious houſes 
- for both ſexes. The church of St. Solenne is the cathe- 
cal, and is a- beautiſul ſtructure, The front of the 
Jieſuit's college is decorated with three orders of archi- 
the Doric, Tonic, and Cominthian, but there is 


duke of Guiſe, and bis bro-. 


the gates. There are, in this town, 


OF 1 U R * ip 2 E. : 
only the Doric on the infide. The town-houſe i; Lt 
rable building, and ftands in a fſtreet-which termin; 
the quay, where there is a public walk which has ah 
proſpect on the river Loire. About three quarer,y 
mile from the city, plenty of water pours down the dt 
of a rock into a large aqueduct, by which it is come 
to a reſervoir near the walls; whence it is iſtribuy 
by leagen pipes, to the ſeveral parts of the city. I 
trade of Blois is chiefly in wine and brandy, though g 
are manufactures of ſtuffs and ſerges. Several Kings ba 
kept their courts here, and the French language i; ch 
in the greateſt perfection by the inhabitants. Four lan 
from this place is the royal palace of Chambord, wy, 
little river Caſſon, in the middle of a ſpacious pak x 
ſtocked with deer. This palace is reckoned the fneſ m 
of gothic architecture in the kingdom, and was huh 
Francis I. Here Staniſlaus, the dethroned king t 
Poland, reſided ſeveral years; and here marſhal d 
on whom the king had conferred the palace, die, 
1750. The foreſt of Blois lies a little to the weſt of * 
_—:. 

The other towns in this diſtrict are, Mar, St, I 
Millarey, Coutres, and Pont le Voi, all places of lt 
note; the laſt of them, however, contains a celeb 
abbey of Benedictines. 

In GaTINO1s-ORLEANOTS, the only places deferny 
notice are, 

MonT-Azc1s, in Latin Mons-Agiſus, the cpi 
ſituated on the Loing, twenty Jeagues from Paris, ll 
a a handſome populous town, being a dukedom and ye: 
age belonging to the duke f Orleans, who is abt 
poſſeſſor of the noble foreſt. in the nei | 
Here are ſeveral convents and courts of juſtice, bei 


an old caſtle. ; . * 
CHATILLON, a ſmall town on the Loing, conta 
a ſmall town on the me 


a dukedom and a peerage. 
CHATEAU-REGNARD, A 

| Ouaine, too leagues from Mont-Argis, having a m 
factory of coarſe woollen clo. 
BRIARE, a ſmall town feated on the river Loire, & 
| which it has a bridge. It is principally em 
able for its ca ich begins at this town, and u 
the Loire and Seine. The duties ariſing from the 
gation of this canal are ſaid to amount to one fu 
thouſand livres per annum. | 2 

Sr. FarGEav, a ſmall town on the river Long ne 
dukedom, and the capital of the diſtrict of Puilcu 
contains a bailiwic- court, and a falt-office. * 
Cosxx, the ancient Condate, which name w] G! 
wards changed into Condida, and Conada, a ful n 
near the river Loire, having a collegiate church, ® 
convents, a priory, and a falt-office. In the neg 
hood of this town are ſome iron- works. 


— 
d 
2 
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Tur GOVERNMENT or NIVER NON 


THIS government is a dukedom and peerage "i 
the juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris, and i 
to the north by Gatinois and Auxerrois; 1 
Bourbonnois; on the eaſt by Burgundy; _ , 
by Berry. It is nearly of a cireular form, a 
twenty leagues in extent each way. It 2 
fruit, and grain; and has plenty of wood, Pu 
ore, and mineral ſprings. The moſt 1 7 
barren. part of the province, is the diſtrict d 
Three of the rivers, with which it is watered, ae! 
ble: viz. the Loire, the Allier, and the roy 
other ſtreams are the Nevre, t Nath 
the Quenie; the Audarge, the Aubois, the "i 
' Nivernois is ſubject co the parliament of Fa | 
on particular Jaw, à governor, and fub-g0 1 
Neves, antiently Neviodunum, obtained tl 
from the little river Nieuvre, which falls, — * 
into the Loire. It is a biſhop's fee, desde 
revenue of twenty thouſand livres; and, be 

dral, has eleven pariſh-churches,-two abbies, An 
vents, a college, and a caſtle. T he palace Ie 
of Nevers is a ſpacious pile 
handſome ſtone bri 


which is a great cauſeway which reach * , 


FR A 
faures of porcelain, glaſs, and iron; in this 
man very conſiderable. ; ; ” | 5 
zn latin Cumiciacum, a ſmall town ſeated 
che rivers Vonne and Beuvron. Pau- 
e of its ſuburbs, is the ſee of a biſhop, ſtiled 
% Bethlehem; becauſe Runier, biſhop of Beth- 
| . followed Guy, count of Nevers, into 
nad had a ſmall biſhopric aſſigned him pere. 
appointed by the duke de Nevers, and eryoys all 
vafpontef the other French biſhops, though his 
33 one thouſand livres, and this town his 


1 
= 
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A 3 4 On account of the ſmallneſs of his income, 
i e penſions and atifications from the other 
0 for whom he performs the epiſcopal functions, 
1 ＋ are ſick or infirm. He is in reality ſervus 
0 n Dei, if the biſhops are the true ſervants of God. 


narEAu, or Chatel-Chinon, in latin Caſtrum Caninum, 
Al town ſituated on an eminence near the river 
. It is an earldom, and the capital of the diſtrict 
Pian IE MourIER, a ſmall town containing 
nein and a diſtrict-court, wih a falt-office, a 
jel, a priory, and two convents. 

W:c12e, a very ancient town, on A rocky iſland 
ed by the Loire and the Arrou, ſeven leagues from 
rs. It has a falt-office, an old caſtle and three 


f ook the capital of the diſtrict of Donziois, has 
legrate church, a priory, and a convent. 

x CfHarITE, a town fituated near the river Loire, 
which is has a handſome ſtone bridge, five leagues 
Nevers. It has feveral churches and a rich priory, 
prior of which is both ſpiritual and temporal lord of 
town, which, from the liberality formerly exerciſed 
towards the poor and the pilgrims, acquired the 
je of Charitẽ. 


xx GOVERNMENT or BOURBONNOIS. 


HIS government is bounded on the eaſt by Bur- 
dy and Forez; on the weſt by Upper-Marche ; on 
north by Nivernois and Berry; a on the ſouth by 
erpne; being about thirty leagues in length, and 
ty in breadth, It is fruitful in corn, paſturage, 


ntity of the laſt article to enable the inhabitants to 
vt much, The ſnow on the mountains of Auvergne 
e the air very oſten cold, and in the month of July, 
n it uſually melts, great damage is done by the inun- 
ns of the Allier; which is one of the principal rivers 
e government; the others being: the Loire and Cher, 
ls ſeveral inferior ſtreams. From the ancient dukes 
us province, the preſent royal family of France is 
ded, In 1659; the duchy was given to the prince 
onde,” as a ſatisfaction for the loſs of Albret, which 
been giyen to tlie duke of Bouillon: It is ſubject to 
batliament of Paris, though the duke of Bourbon 
tte nomination of all eivil offces. NN cod any 
WLINS, in tin Moline, the capital of Bourbon- 
> 5 ſeated on the Allier, about ten leagues: front 
a and is one of the neateſt and plenſanteſt cities. in 
| Kingdom, It acquired its name from tlie number of 
an is neighbourhood, moul in, in the French language, 
ng a mill. Here are ſeveral churches, five con- 


ware, ſteel, and iron; the cutleay here, in particu- 
being in high eſteem througliodt E vpe, th on 
at of the 


ems tomb of the noble duke Henry I. of Morit- 
ing fell a ſacrifice to the” reſentment of cardi- 


Wien LArenamparry a ſtmall town near the 
ba en ironed with four hills, on one of which 
* It is famous for the virtues of its hot 

8 mineral ſprings; In tke rocks near the 


- 


who was compelled to quit that 


good wine; hut it does not produce a ſufficient ; 


| 


| 


{malt ſtones are found; reſembling diamonds 
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nh Here is a: priori a convent; and two 
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MonTLucon, a'tgwn ſeated on a rock near the river 
Cher, over which it has a ſtone bridge. This is the 
ſecond town of the province; and the ſear of ſome inferior. 
courts of juſtice, containing alſo a collegiate church, two 
pariſh churches; four convents; and an hoſpital. 

Le Veudre, St. Amand, Villefranche, Souvigny, 
Gouzon, Neris, Varrennes, Prilly; La Palice; Vichy, 
St. Pourcain, and Gannat, are all ſmall towns. St. 
Pourcain has a pnory, and three convents, and Gannat 
a ſalt- office, a collegiate church, and three convents. 


Tux GOVERNMENT or LIONNOIS. 


THIS government comprehends the three ſmall _— 


vinces of Lionnois, Forez, and Beaujolois; and is 
bounded to the ſouth by Vivarais and Velais; to the 
north by Maconnois and Burgundy; to the weſt by 
Auvergne; and to the eaſt it is ſeparated from Breſſe 
and Dauphine by the Soane and the Rhone. It produces 
corn, wine, and fruit, and is particularly famous for its 
excellent cheſnuts. This. government is watered by the 
Rhone, the Soane, the Loire, and ſeveral ſmaller rivers, 
The courts proceed according to the civil law, and 
appeals he from them to the parliament of Paris. Under 
the governor in chief are ſub-governors. | 
Lronnois, properly ſo called, is twelve leagues in 


length, and about ſeven in breadth. Anciently it was 


ſubject either to counts, or to the archbiſhop and chapter 
of Lyons, but, in 1563, the juriſdiction devolved to the 
crown. The principal, and almoſt the only place that 
merits a deſcription, is | 
Lyons, in Latin Lugdunum, the capital of the pro- 
vince, and of the whole government, is one of the fn 
and moſt conſiderable cities in Europe, ſeated at the con- 
flux of the Rhone and Soane; the latter of which runs 
through part of the city. It is ſaid to have been founded 
by Lucius Munatius Plancus, about forty-two years 
before Chriſt. Some remains are ſtill to be ſeen of the 
ſtately buildings with which the Romans adorned this 
city. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has a revenue 
of forty-eight thouſand livres per annum. The mountain 
of St. Sebaſtian ferves as a bulwark apainſt the'north 
winds, which often blow here with great violence. It 
contains about one hundred and fifty thouſand inhabi- 
tants, and above five thouſand houſes, which, in general, 
are high and well-built: it has alſo ſix gates, and as 
many ſuburbs. The town-houſe, the arſenal, the am- 
phitheatre, built by the Romans, the hoſpital, and the 
numarous palaces,- are worthy a traveller's attention. 


The cathedral is a ſuperb ſtructure, and the canons, who 


compoſe the chapter, are all perſons of diſtinction. It is 
a place of great trade, which is not only extended through 
France, but to Italy, Switzerland, and Spain, Here 
are alſo four large annual fairs, which are attended by 
multitudes of people. Indeed it derives great advantage 
from the two navigable rivers on which it ſtands. Here 
are two fine ſquares, in one of which is an equeſtrian 


ſtatue 1 braſs of Lewis XIV. This city has alſo a beau- 
tiful town-houſe, a noble ſtone bridge over the Rhone. 


three collegiate churches, thirteen pariſh-churches, ſeve- 
ral convents; three hoſpitals, - a mint, three forts, an 


exchange, an obſervatory, and a public library. It has 


long been famous for the manufactories of gold and 
ſilver ſtuffs, gold and ſilver laces, and ſilks of every kind. 
The trade of this city, however, is not equal to what. it 


5 feveral courts of juſtice; and manufactures of Þ has been, though it is ſtill vety conſiderable in the articles | 
above-mentioned; particularly in its bombazines, the 


beautiful luftre of which is owing to an invention of Odta- 


temper, and the beauty of the workman- || vius May, In the town-houſe 1s an ancient plate of braſs; 


Kh cenie, town, is 4 mineral ſpring;; and in the | on which is engraved the oration, delivered before. the: 


| peror Claudius, when he was 
cenſor; in behalf of the citizens of Lyons. Round the 
city are ſeveral mountains, which being variegated with 


ol 88 ſeats, gardens, and vineyards, form a very de- : 


A | 5 
Aufe, Tarare, La Breſle, Condrieux, and St. Chau- 


mand, are all fmall towns, too inconſiderable to be par- 


ticularly noticed. The laſt has a chapter and a caſtle. 


Foxez, which" is divided into upper and lower, had: 5 
formerly counts'of its owri, but was annexed to the crown uy 
by Francis I. in 1532, It is a large fruitful valley, watered __* 
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are, 1 4 | 
Fevrs, or Fons, a ſmall town ſituated on the Loire, 
and giving name to the country . it was formerly much 
more conſiderable than it is at preſent. 
ST. GALMIER, a ſmall town on an-eminence near the 
tiver I. oire, in the ſuburbs of which is a ſpring, called 


 Font-Ferte, of a vinous taſte, and very wholeſome. 
ST. ErtENNE be FuRaNs, a populous town ſeated on | 


the river Furans,. having a very conſiderable trade, a 
manufacture of fire- arms, and other works in ſteel and iron. 

MonTBR 1S0N, the capital of the diſtrict of Forez, 
has ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, a collegiate church, 


' a college, and ſeveral convents. Not far from it are 


the mineral ſprings of Moin. | 

RoaxNE, or RovANE, in Latin Rodumna, a very an- 
cient town ſeated on the Loire, where it begins to be 
navigable. It is the capital of the diſtrict of Roannois, 
which is a duchy peerdom, belonging to the duke de la 
Fuillade. From hence the merchants of Lyons convey 
their gocds to Paris, Orleans, Nantes, and other parts 
of the kingdom. | | | | 

Brau jorols is a fruitful diſtrift, lying along the river 
Soane, ten leagues in length, and about eight in breadth. 


It takes its name from Beaujeu, a town on the Ardiere, 


but the capital is 12880 

VPVIIIIE FAN cRE, feated on the little river Moran, 
near the river Soane, and five leagues from Lyons. Here 
is a collegiate church, and an academy of the polite arts. 


Tus GOVERNMENT or , AUVERGNE. 


THIS. province, which derives its name from the 
ancient inhabitants the Arverni, is bounded to the eaſt by 


fin, Quercy, and la Manche; and to the ſouth by Rou- 
| and Cęvennes. It is divided into upper and lower, 


and is about forty leagues in length, and thirty in breadth, 


Lower Auvergne is a very fertile pleaſant country; 
abounding in wine, grain, paſturage, fruit, and hemp. 
Upper-Auvergne is cold, mountainous, and leſs fruitful, 
though it yields good paſture, feeds many herds of cattle, 
and produces large quanties of cheeſe. This is ſome- 
what extraordinary, the mountains being covered with 
mow ſeven or eight months out of the twelve. . The iron 
and coal mines, and' mineral waters, contribute greatly to 
the ſuppo 
and eddies of the wind are ſo violent and various, that 


- wind-mills cannot be uſed here. This province is watered 


by the Allier, the Wee and the Alagnon; and its 
chief manufactures are ſilks, ſtuffs, cloths, laces, paper, 
and iron-work. With theſe articles, together with grain, 
wine, cattle, cheeſe, and coals, it carries on a great trade. 
A filver mine was diſcovered at Pontgibaud, but the 


produce nit anſwering tlie expence, it was deſerted. The 


whole country is ſubject to the parliament of Paris, hut 
under different laws; Lower-Auvergne having a parti- 
cular code of its own, but in Upper Auvergne the civil- 


law takes place. 2 1 


ene. 


St. Flour, is firuated on a valley onthe nyer Jordane. It 


Here are four convents, and ſome inferior courts of juſtice, 
an abbey, a collegiate church, and 2_ caſtle ; togeth. 
with ſome manufactures of tapeſtry and lace, - _....... 
Monat, à town and viſcounty on the river Allangon, 
three or four leagues from St. Flour. It is the ſeat of a 

and! the inhabitants are chiefly 


diftri& and a foreſt-court,”: 


' braziers, and la- makers. 


 Mkvzrac, a ſmall city near the Dordogne, ſeven 
leagues fron Adrillac, having an abbey and « college of 
34-20 7 ; * Ai T ona 2 
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by the Loire, and ſeveral inferior ſtreams. Its towns | 


rt of the inhabitants. It is {aid that the guſts | 


: 
! 
: 
1. 


. U oO KE. 


Vie, Carlat, Maurs, Montlalvi, la Roquehrg, Þ 
and Salers, are all, ſmall places. The lag ** 


of a royal diſtrict, the greateſt part of which 1. 
to che haron of Salers; the other part is the * Neb 
count de Caylus. petty 


LOWER-AUVERGyy 


CLERMONT, anciently Auguftonematum, the, 
Arverna, or Urbs Arvernorum, the capital of the ul 
province, ſtanding on a ſmall eminence between ty, 
Artier and Bedat. It was built by the — 

guſtus, but obtained its modern name from the cy 
Clermont which ſtood near it. Excluſive of the ,, 
dral, here are three collegiate churches, three abb J 


| ſeveral convents. In the abbey of St. Allire, ey 


of ſeveral ſaints lie depoſited. Clermont is a biſhov\; 
with an annual revenue of fifteen thouſand — | 
1s a populous town, but the ſtreets are narrow, ay 
houſes dark. In the neighbourhood are ſeveral yet 
ſprings, one of which, in the ſuburb of St. Alia 
formed a ſolid rock, under which paſſes the rivu 
Tiritaine. The great reſort of people to ſee this wy 
curioſity, becoming troubleſome to the Benedidin 
| the abbey of St. Allier, within whoſe juriſdicia 
| 05 lies; in order to leſſen its petrifying & 
they divided the ſtream into ſeveral branches, wh 
has ſo far anſwered their purpoſe, that at pu 
only covers with a thin cruſt thoſe articles on wit 


| falls perpendicularly; but, in thoſe over which i 


its common courſe, no traces of this petrifying qui 
are any longer perceivable. This is the only di 
water in the ſuburb, and no ill effects are producedh 


che uſe of it. 
Forez; to the north by Bourbonnois ; to the weſt by Limo- | 


R1om, in Latin Ricomagus, a populous, wellh 
town, within two leagues of Clermont. It has fog 
churches, and inferior courts of juſtice, together w 
college, three chapters, and a mint. The neighban 
country is ſo delightfully pleaſant that it is called theg 
den of Auvergne. * 

AlukrERsE, in Latin Aqua Sparſa, a town [ina 
on the river Louzon, is the capital of the duchy of Ma 
penſier. It contiſhs a royal court of juſtice, an abl 
and two chapters. Near it is a ſpring which boikm 
great violence, and makes a noiſe like that which v 
ſioned by throwing; water upon lime: it is howeret 
and has nothing remarkable in its taſte. 

Tuns, a conſiderable. town and viſcounty, nen 
river Durolle, ſix miles from Clermont. Its trade 
manufactures have rendered it the moſt populous, 4 
the moſt conſiderable, of any town in Auvergne. Ik 
a royal court of juſtice, a collegiate church, and and 

BRloupz, in Latin Brivas, a very ancient town i 
on the river Allier, over which it has a curious f 
bridge, ſuppoſed to be the work of the Romans. 
very long and lofty, conſiſting of only one arch, n 
reſts upon two high mountains. To diſtingwl 
town from another in the neighbourhood of the i 
name, it 1s called Old-Brioude, e ; 
| . Montferrand, Vodable, Montegu, Ebreuille, Cn 
NMaringue, Pont du Chateau, Billon, Saucilanges 


— 


bert, Uſſon, Ardes, St. Amant, and Artonne, 4 


ſwall towns in this province, and are not entitled 0 

Pa icular deſcrip tion. A 8 001 

Fe en eien e | 

Tu GOVERNMENT or LIM OSI 
* ed n en Dt: 2: eee 

LIMOSIN, on LIMQUSIN, derives in g 
the ancient Lemovices, and is bounded on the 10 


a © #7» 


La, Marghe and Eoitou; on the. ſouth by Querc); on 


1 e 


is well built, populous, and "confers the title of count. 


eaſt by Auvergne; and on the weſt by Pengadu 


} 
: 


| goumqis. It is twenty-five leagues 


together, || Dyenty- two in breadth, and is divided into PP 
lower: the former is cold and mountainous, prod 


little avine, and that of an inferior quality; ®* 

| county, in general, -abounds with cheſnuts, Pom 4 
the inhabitants - derive their principal Coppa io 
barley, and buck-wheat, alſo thrive very. 


N Its principal rivers are the Nan 


22 che Dordogne. wy 


ezere, the Courexe, 


| 


„ 


in, copper, iron, and ſteel, but only 
en ow _—_ to the proprietors. The 
fund here Is far ſuperior to the artificial. 
is famous for its oxen, cows, and horſes, 
numbers are purchaſed by the neighbour- 
3 vinces. Limoſin was formerly an earldom, and 
4 — became a viſcounty; which Henry IV. united 
aon. It is governed by the Roman law, under 
- rriſdiction of the parliament of Bourdeaux ; which 
£ chief governor, à general-lieutenant, and two ſub- 


ernors. 


UPPER-LIMO SIN. 


IMOGES, in Latin Lemovice, the capital of the 
ince, is ſeared on the river Vienne, ſixty-five leagues 
Paris, It is far from being a handſome town, though 
the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe revenue amounts to twenty 
nad livres per annum. There are ſome ſquares in 
city which are orriamented with fountains, but the 
is are narrow and crooked: the houſes in general are 
Ic on piles, and the roofs advance ſo far into the ſtreets, 
the fun is hardly to be ſeen at noon. Limoges car- 
on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially in leather, paper, 
woollen cloths. It is enriched with a cathedral, a 
egiate church, three abbies, a convent, and a ſemt- 
, together with ſome remains of antiquity ; particu- 

four aqueducts built by the Romans. 
r. LEONARD, a ſmall town on the river Vienne, five 
s from Limoges. Here are manufactories of cloth 


6 _ or ST. IR EER, a ſmall town on the little river 
having a chapter and a Rog. ogy church. 

HALUS, a ſmall town havi title of an earldom, 
apues from Limoges. Richard I. king of England, 
g to beſiege this place, received a wound from an 
V ſhot by a croſs-bow- man, of which he died, 
l 6, 1199. | | 
3 St. Junien, and Pierra Buffiere, are all 
towns. | 
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LOWER-LIMOSIN. 


ULLE, properly TUELLE, in Latin Tutela, the 
al, ſituated near the conflux of the little rivers Cou- 
and Solan, is fourteen leagues from Limoges. It 
be fee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
res, who is temporal lord of the town, and has a 
due of twelve thouſand livres. Here are ſix convents 
fereral inferior courts of juſtice ; and the jeſuits, be- 
7 were ſuppreſſed in France, had a handſome 


RIVE, or BRIVE LA GAILLARDE, is ſituated on the 
Coureze, ſeventeen miles from Limoges. It ac- 
Lthe name of Brive from its bridge, and the addition 
Gallarde from its pleaſant ſituation among hills, 
d with vines and r deen 

VRENNE, the capital of the viſcounty of the ſame 
> four leagues from Tulle. Both the town and viſ- 
belong at preſent to the duke of Bouillon. It has 


le and a chapter. 


lieu, Argentat, St. Cere, Meſſat, Calonges, &c. 
little towns, 


? GOVERNMENT or LA MARCHE. 


| 18 government borders to the eaſt on Auvergne; 
= Limoſin; to the weſt on Poitou; and to 
a on Berry: it is twenty-two leagues in length, 
n breadth, lying within the joriſchcklon of the — 
The rivers are the Vienne, the Great 
the Cher, and the Gartempe. It is 
and produces ſome wine. It is a duke- 
un Pecrage, and has a chief governor, a general- 
"bp two ſub-governors. | 5 
7, the capital of the province, ſtands on the 
1 13 in the Upper- Marcie, ten 
oel, has ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, a 
"My convents, a priory; and an hoſpital bY? 4p 
Vs he? imall populous 
No XVITt chriving manufactory of tapeſtry, and 


- 


from 


town on the river 


: 


1 


1 have lo 


. 


203 


belongs to the duke de la Fuillade, whoſe furname is 


d' Aubuſſon. 
The other fmall towns in this government which are 


worth mentioning are, Feletin, Jarnage, Grandmont, 


Bellac, Souteraine, Bellegarde, Croc, and Pont Charrod. 


Tux GOVERNMENT or BERRY. 


THIS government is bounded on the north by 
Orleanois ; on the ſouth by Bourbonnois and Marche; 
on the weft by Touraine ; and on the eaſt by Nivernois. 


| It is thirty-five leagues in length, and twenty-eight in 


breadth. The air is temperate, ' and the foil fruitful, 
producing grain, wine, fruits, hemp, and flax. Here 
is alſo excellent paſture for cattle and ſheep. Near 
Vierzon 1s a mine of oker, and near Bourges quarries of 
ſtone. The rivers which water this province are the 


Loire, the Creuſe, the Cher, the Larger and Leſſer 


Saudre, the Indre, the Orron, the Aurette, the Moulon, 
and the Evre. Here is alſo a lake, about ſeven or eight 
leagues in circuit, called the lake of Villiers. This pro- 
vince had formerly counts and viſcounts of its own, but it 
was purchaſed by Philip I. and united to the crown in 
his reign. In 1360, king John conferred it on his third 
ſon as a dukedom, and ſimilar grants have been made to 
princes of the blood in ſucceeding reigns. It lies within 
the juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris, and is governed 
by laws of its own. Subordinate to the governor, are 


one general-lieutenant, and two ſub-governors. 


Bouxoxs, antiently Bituriges, and Bituricæ, the capi- 
tal, is ſituated at the conflux of the Eure with the Avron 
and other rivulets. It is the fee of an archbiſhop, who is 


ſtiled primate and patriarch of Aquitaine, and has a 


revenue of thirty thouſand livres per annum. -The pariſh- 
church dedicated to St. Stephen, is a fine old gothic 
ſtructure. Bourbon-ſquare is the largeſt in the city. 
Here is a fine walk from St. Michael's-gate into the fields, 
and three alleys, formed by four ranks of trees, the mid- 
dlemoſt of which is ſpacious. This city is of large extent, 
and has ſome peculiar privileges; but it is thinly peopled, 
and has little or no trade. Here is an univerſity, which 
is one of the moſt ancient in the kingdom; a palace, built 


blies of the ſtates and the courts of juſtice are held, and 
which is alſo a place of reſidence for the governor ; a 
beautiful chapel, built by the ſame prince and called the 
holy-chapel ; a ſtately town-houſe; and the palace of 
the archbiſhop. Excluſive of its cathedral, this city is 
ornamented with four collegiate churches, beſides the 
two annexed to the ſeminary; ſixteen pariſh churches, 
four abbies, ſeveral convents &c. the clergy, and their 


| by John of France, duke of Berry, in which the afſem- 


dependants, forming a conſiderable part of the inhabi- 


tants. - | 
Issouvpux, in latin Exolidunum, a large town, ſituated 
in a wor om plain, on the * river Theols, about ſix 
leagues from Bourges, This place has ſome icular 
n , ſeveral ren and a conſiderablet trade, 
eſpecially in timber. It is divided into the upper and 
lower town, and has a caſtle, two collegiate and four 
1 churches, one abbey, five convents, and two 
oſpitals. | = n ö 


Dox 12 Ror, a little town belonging to the royal 


demeſnes, which is unalienable ; but the princes of Conde / 


enjoyed 
tains a ſalt office. | 
CHATEAUNEvF,. a ſmall town, fituated on the river 
Cher. It is an antient barony, to which many privi. 
leges are annexed, and has a collegiate church __ 
Mznxvun, a ſmall town ſeated on the Eure, four 
leagues from Bourges. Here Charles VII. built a 
caſtle, in which he ſtarved himſelf to death, fof fear of 
being poiſoned. This caſtle is now in runs. 
 AvuBtrcvy, a ſmall town on the river Nerre, eleven 
leagues from Bourges, with a caſtle and ſtrong fortifica- 
A 55 IS. | 


| Hunzicuzment, the capital of the principal of 
y. It has a 


the revenue ariſing from it. It con- 


Bois-Belle, belonging to the duke of 8 
fine caſtle, and is five 


es from Bourges. Wb 


SANCERRE, in latin Sincerra, a town ſeated on the 


river Loire, near the borders of Nivernois ; jt has the title 


of an earldom belonging to the houſe of ** | 
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130k Yy of EUfoPE. 
Lotnss, an indifferent town lying on the Ing, 


leagues from Amboiſe. Here is a ftrong caſte," 
on a rock; formerly a very important fortification 10 
1 


of which many fiefs are held. In 1569, and 1572; this 
place was bravely defended by the proteſtants; but, in 
1573, after another tedious and bloody ſiege, the inha- 
bitants were compelled by famine to ſurrender. In con- of the ſubterraneous paſſages of which Lewis 8 
ſequence of which the fortifications were inſtantly de- duke of Milan, was kept priſoner ten years, and in ws 
moliſhed.. | | he died: In a large tower belonging to this — ö 
CHazosr,. a ſmall town and dukedom Keated on the | two cages, or moveable rooms, having very ig, ® 
river. Arnon, containing a palace, a caſtle, a parith- ' pines covered with iron, in one of which carding 3 
church, and a priority. ,. I dimop of Alliers, Wastonfined by Lewis XII. pn 
La CraTRE, a ſmall town ſeated on the Indre, con- | feveral inferior coutts/vf Juſtice, a - ſalt-office, , * 
taining two churches, three convents, an hoſpital, and church, and fix convents.. © 
an old caſtle, which is converted into a priſon. | CHaTILLON, a ſmall town on the river Inde . 
CHaTEtaurRovy, a town and duchy peerdom, ſituated | the capital of the little diſtrict of Brenne, ang hay 
on the river Indre, belonging to the prince of Conde. | collegiate church and two convents. _ "Ut 
| | It has a chapter, three convents, four pariſh-churches, | + ' Cx 1wnox, a town ſeated on the Vienne, eight 
; and a large manufactory of cloth. F rags | from Tour 8. Here are four panſh-thurche, Nm 
Dxous, or Bouxc-Dtxors, otherwiſe BouzG-D1zvux, | 'convents, and a ftrong caſtle, in which Henry l 
a little town on the Indre, which had anciently a very of England died, in 1119. The celebrated Rab 


rich Benedictine abbey. . u native of this town. 

" - ARGENTON, a town ſeated on the river Creuſe, 

Eighteen leagues from Bourges, having a college for 

Polite literature, a church, and a convent... 
Montrond, Virzon, Chatillon, Linierges, St. Chartier, 


inconſidetrable places. 


THE GOVERNMENT Or TOURAINE. 
THIS government and its capital derive their names 
trom the Turones, being e to the north by the 
river Maine; to the eaſt by Orleanois; to the ſouth by 
Berry and Poitou; and to the weſt terminating on Anjou. 
twenty-two. _ The principal rive | 
the Loite, the Cher, the Creuſe, and the Vienne. The 
air is temperate, and the ſoil, in general, very fertile, 
but it is not without its barren; ſpots. The eminences 
along the Loire and Cher are covered with vineyards ; 
and the country of Noyers contains ſome mines of iron 
and copper. Touraine had formerly counts of its own, 
bur, in 1202, it was united to the crown; and, in 13506, 
raiſed to a dukedom and peerage. It is governed by 
laws of its own, but with a right of appeal to the par- 
Hament of Paris. It has a chief-governor, a general- 
Keutenant, and a ſub-governor. 

Touxs, the Cæſarodunum, or Turoni of the ancients, 
and the capital of the province, is ſituated on the Loire, 
about eleven leagues from Blois. It is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, whoſe annual revenue is forty thouſand livres. 
It is ornamented with a fine bridge over the Loire, a 
cathedral, three abbies, twelve convents, and a caſtle. 
The houſes, being built with a very white ſtone, form a 
pleaſing appearance, and the ftreets are tolerably clean. 
'F are Kerl inferior courts of juſtice, a ſalt- office, a 

mall, an academy of belles · lettres, a mint, and a library, 
in which are ſome curious ancient manuſcripts. Th 
manufacture of filks and brocades was formerly ſo grea! 
in this city, that the number of weavers are ſaid to have 
amounted to twenty thouſand. Here are till ſome ſilk 
and cloth manufactories of great eminence, though far 
inferior to what they have been. | br 
*  Amsotsz, in latin Ambea/ia or Ambacia, a town ſituated 
at the conflux of the rivers Amaſſe and Loire, having a 
fine ſtone bridge oper oy latter, 2 — 15 a 
v * caſtle, ſtan on a high rock, in which are 
5 de bes che ſtatues of « Charles VIII, and his conſort 
Anne. Here Charles VIII, was born and died; ſome 
affirming that his death was occaſioned by running againft 
a door, and others that he was ſhot through. the head. 


N 


In 1560, twelve hundred proteſtants, moſt of them per- 


ſons of rank and quality, were hanged, drowned, or 


beheaded in this town, being charged with having con- 


ſpired to kill the king and the royal family; though 
* real intention was only to obtain li of conſcience, 
and to remove the Guiſes. The term Huguenot is faid 
to have originated in this place, in which the civil war 
of 1 61, alſo firſt broke out. Here are two pariſh 


L — # 5 © - 
courts. of Juſtice, and a ſalt- office. 
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Why 


Chateau-Moillant, Agurande, Blanc, Bouſſac, Levroux, | 
St. Agnan, Selles, Valengay, and Lury, are all ſmall | 


— 


| 


Its length is twenty-four leagues, and its breadth about 
rivers. of 8 are, 


: 


| 
| 
| 


| 


churches, four” convents,. an hoſpital, ſeveral inferior 


La Hay, a fmall town, ten leagues- from Tab 
which gave birth to the celebrated Des Cartes. 
MonTBuzoN, ' a' town ſituated on the river 15 
being a dukedom and a peerage. | 
The other {mall towns in this province, which dy 
notice, are L'Iſle-Bouchard, Pruilly, Mont-Lois, C 
Pigny, Beaulieu, 'La Guerche, Cormery, Ligui, 
Mont-Treſor. * . 
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Tur GOVERNMENT or ANJot 


THIS province, which obtained its name frond 
ancient Andes, or Andegavi, is bounded on the cu 
Touraine; to the ſouth by Poitou; to the weſt by Ik 
tagne; and northwatd by the river Maine. Its t 
ewenty-hx leagues, and its breadth about tyenti at 
It is beautifully variegated with hills and vally, of 
fruitful in wine, grain, pulſe, and fruits, having albh 
T mines of iron, coal, and falt-perre; qumt 
fone, ſlate, and marble; and abounding with mim 
waters. This government is watered with fory u 
rivers and rivulets, fix of which are navigable, mz. 
Loire, Vienne, Maienne, Toue, Loir, and Sat. 
1202 Anjou was firſt annexed to the crown, and a 
wards it was raiſed to a duchy and peerage, and cont 
on fome of the branches of the rod family. Thetid 
duke of Anjou ſeems at preſent to be appropriate ul 
third prince of the royal family. This country is n 
the juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris, and ts 
governor-general, with ſeveral inferior governors. 

ANGERS, anciently Zuliomagus, and in latin 4 
gadum, the capital of the province, is ſituated on 
river Maienne, not far from where the Loire and N 
fall into it; the Maienne dividing the city into to 
parts. It has a caſtle, flanked with eighteen large 08 
towers, and a ſtrong half-moon. The cathedra'vl 
markable for the length and height of its geit 
which is without pillars, and is thought to be the # 
in the kingdom. It contains a treaſure, which 5 
ſhown but on great feſtival days. Over the great gibt 
three very high ſteeples; that in the middle 1s lap 
by the other two, and ſeems to be ſuſpended in te 0 
At the foot of the caſtle there is a chain, which ram 
the other ſide of the river, and is faſtened to a touch 
prevents the entrance by the river into the city. he 
houſe is a handſome building, having a fine tot 
2 g upon an arch, which ſerves for s ny | 

e great ſquare, Angers is a large city, a J 
biſhop, i is  fuffragan to che archbiſhop of Td 
and has a yearly revenue of twenty-fix thoulznd 1 
containing a univerſity, founded by St. Lewis 
of belles · lettres, inſtituted in 168 5, ſeveral wy 
of juſtice, a ſeminary, ſeven chapters beſides 12 
dral, ſixteen pariſh-churches, four abbies, k "Ra 
vents, a falt oHce, a mint, and ſome remam wy 
antiquities... The. firſt walls of the city were **q 
John, king of England, and duke of Ae 
inhabitants are much employed in bleacturg "i 


linen, refining ſugar, and in the m Ah l wif 
up a wh 


ſerges, and fine woollen ſtuffs, ſtriped 


«+ 


| 8. 2K 
tes the two parts of the city. At the end of 


:onv, are the quarries of Angers, ſo 
1 15 which 907 produce; the pieces 
V5 ihe thickneſs of a crown-piece, and a foot ſquare. 
; x houſes here are covered with this late; whence 
acquired the appellation of the Black-City. It is, 
5 Et has rich whores, and poor ſcholars. 
| 1£au-GONTIER, a pretty large and populous town 
- river Mainne, ſix leagues from Angers, bearing 
le of a marquiſate. It has a caſtle, a collegiate and 
viſn- churches, ſeveral convents, ſome manufac- 
ok linen cloth and ſerges, and mineral ſprings. 
"WT DE SE, in Latin Pons Sali, from its having a 
bridge over the river Loire, over which it ſtands. 
|: caſtle, and in the neighbourhood are quarries of 
Land white marble, and free ſtone. It is ſuppoſed 
oc that the bridge here is the Pons Ligeris men- 
d in Cæſar's commentaries. | | 
our, in Latin Salmurus, the capital of the diſ- 
of Saumurois, is ſeated on the ſouth bank of the 
Loire, over which it.has a ſtone-bridge, ſix leagues 
Angers. It is decorated with a fine caſtle, three 
-churches, nine convents, and a royal college. 
le it remained in the poſſeſſion of the Huguenots, 
s much more opulent than it is at preſent, but it has 
a univerſity, and ſome trade in ſugar, ſalt-petre, ſteel, 
orks, chaplets, and gp of beads. Near it is a 
Wt dclightful abbey of Benedictines of the congrega- 
of rd This was one of the cautionary towns 
n to the proteſtants ; and, while it continued in their 
is, the celebrated John Cameron, a Scots divine, 
for ſome time, profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity. 
os, or Dove, a pretty little town about three leagues 
Saumur. It is famous for 1ts fairs for cattle. Here 
e of the fineft fountains in the kingdom, built in the 
re of 4 horſe-ſhoe. - | 


t three leagues from Angers. It is a duchy and 
age, and near it is a fine park, a caſtle, and a pond 
oſt a league in length. 
4 FLEE, a town on the Loire. Here is one of the 
celebrated colleges, which belonged to the jeſuits, be- 
be order was ſuppreſſed. 
narxau-Ckaus, a town ſituated on an eminence 
the river Loire, belonging to the duke of Bourbon. 
here are a great many other ſmall towns in the pro- 
c the moſt conſiderable of which are Beauge, Treves, 
bn, Cande, Montſoreau, Jarze, Beaufort la Vallee, 
=, Lude, Vehiers, Pouance, Chollet, Chateau- 
þ Paſſavant, Montrevau, and Montreuil-Bellay. 


2 GOVERNMENT or FRENCH 
FLANDERS. 


HIS government comprehends certain tracts in the 
lands, viz. a part of the earldom of Flanders, the 
bbreſis, the province of Hainault, the biſhopric of 
and the county of Namur. Theſe are commonly 
A the French Netherlands; and this government, 
greateſt part of which belongs to the parliament of 
xl comprehends French Flanders, the Cambreſis, 
@-Hainault, and the French part of the earldom of 
* [tis bounded to the eaſt by the Auſtrian Nether- 
** the weſt by the German ocean; to the north 
th ene and the German ocean; and to the ſouth by 
French F landers is a part of the earldom of 
| 8 which Lewis XIV. over-ran in 1667. It 
fir "gran and garden vegetables, flax, and cattle; 
kw, of wood, turf is their common fuel. 
wo E in Latin Tn/ula, or Ja, the capital 
ral d. ders, and of all the F rench Netherlands, 
15 0 e relidence of the governor- general. It is 
'% nyer Deule, and is a large, . beau- 
en e by few in Europe for its ſituation, 
ay wiz ts. ſtreets, and its fortifications. The 
* 1 75 to which all the principal ſtreets lead; is 
IO by a fine exchange, built after the man- 
x Ti London, having four gates into the market 
Ie ſtreet called La Rue oyale, is one of the 
« | 


* 


ngers, that it ſtands low and has high | 
together with ſeveral other places. The citadel is one of 


k1S$4C, a ſmall town lying on the river Aubance, 
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longeſt, ſtraighteſt; - and moſt uniform in Europe, extend- 
ing from the market-place to the citadel, almoſt an En- 


gliſ mile. Here are ſeveral beautiful ſquares, particu- 


larly that of the mint. The French firſt got poſſeſſion of 


| this city in the reign of Lewis the Fair, afterwards it be- 


1 5 to the dukes of Burgundy, then to the houſe of 
Auſtria; from whom it was taken, in 1667, by Lewis XIV. 


the fineſt in Europe. Here is an hoſpital, in which the pa- 
tients are ſerved with filver plate; and the town is en- 
riched with a collegiate and thirty other churches, a great 
number of convents, ſeveral courts of judicature, and 
a conſiderable manufacture of camblets, c'oths, and other 
ſtuffs. This city carries on an extenſive trade, not only 
with France, but with Holland, Spain, and the Weſt- 
Indies. Lifle has always a ſtrong garriſon, and the in- 
habitants contribute annually a large ſum towards keeping 
the fortifications in repair. 

Dovay, a city in French Flanders, of an oval figure; 
ſeated on the river Scarpe. It is larger than Liſle, but 
has not above one-third of the inhabitants. It is well 
fortified, and, by means of ſluices, can lay the whole 
country under water. The walls are irregular, and de- 
tended by antique round towers, a large ditch full of 
water, and a good covered way. Towards Artois, there 
is a great horn-work, the front of which is fortified with 
a half- moon, and a covered way. On the ramparts are 
ſeveral cavaliers of earth, in the form of baſtions. The 
fart of Scarpe is ſeated on the river of the ſame name, and 
is within cannon-ſhot of Douay. It is a regular pentagon, 
ſurrounded with a ditch full of water, in which there are 
three half- moons, fortified with a covered way, and a 
glacis. Beyond the glacis is another advanced ditch, 
with a great inundation. There are ſtreets, which lead 
from each of the gates to the market- place, where there 
is a venerable old town-houſe, adorned with the ſtatues 
of the earls of Flanders, in which the magiſtrates, who 
govern the town, aſſemble. An univerſity was erected 
herein 1559, by Philip III. king of Spain. Here is 
alſo a famous ſeminary for Engliſh Roman catholics, and 
two Engliſh convents for men, among many others, for 
the natives of the country. -It was taken by the French 
in 1667, by the allies in 1710; and the French retook 
It in 1712. 
© GraveLinezs, a ſmall ſtrong town on the river Aa, 
near the Engliſh channel, having a good harbour for ſmall 
veſſels. The fortifications conſiſt of ſix baſtions, four 
half-moons, and a horn-work, all conſtructed by mar- 
ſhal Vauban. It has a pariſh-church, a caſtle built by 
Charles V. and a town-houſe, all pretty good buildings. 
Here are ſeveral convents both for men and women, and, 
among the reſt, an Engliſh nunnery of the order of St. 
Clare. It has no trade, and is very thinly inhabited. It 
was taken by the Enghtſh in 1383, by the French in 
1644, by the Auſtrians in 1652, and by marſhal de la 
Ferte in 1658. It was retained by the French at the 
treaty of the Pyrenees. It is about eight miles from 
Calais, and fifteen from Dunkirk. KD. 

BoURBOURGH, a ſmall town ſeated on the Kolme, 
which has been much reduced by the calamities of war, 
though it ſtill contains a nunnery of Benedictines, and a 
convent of Capuchins. 5885 

CasstL, in Latin Caftellum Morinorum, a fmall town 
ſituated on a hill in a very fine plain. It is the capital of 
a diſtrict, and was ceded to France at the treaty of 
Nimuguen. | 

ST. AMAND, a ſmall town ſeated on the Scarpe. Its 
abbey is very famous, and the abbot here is lord of the 
lace. 5 hs | 8 
f Comines, a ſmall town, divided by the Lys into two 
parts, of which that towards Liſle belongs to France, by 
virtue of the peace of Utrecht and that on the left to the 
houſe of Auſtria, Here is a collegiate church, but the 
fortifications have been demoliſhed. - | | 
Maxchxxs, a fmall town on the river Scarpe, hav- 
ing a celebrated abbey. oo" ' | 
Campravy, or Camzricx, in Latin Cameracum, the 
capital of the Cambreſis, and an archiepi ſee, is 
ſeated'on the Scheld. It is defended by good ſortifica- 


tions, and has a forton the ſide of the river; the adjacent 
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.:. FRENCH-HAINAULT is about fifty miles in length and 


1712, under marſhal de Villers, after 


Roman cauſeways are obſerved about this town. 


* 
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land can alſo be laid under water, by means of ſluices. 
Clodion became maſter of Cambray in 445. The Diſhes 
burnt it afterwards; ſince which time it became a free 
imperial city. It has been the conſtant ſubject of con- 
teſt between the emperors, the kings of France, and the 
earls of Flanders. Francis I. let it remain neutral during 


it in 1543. After this it was given to John of Montluc 
by Henry II. of France, whom he created prince of Cam- 
bray ; but Montlue loſt it in 1593, when it was taken 
by the Spaniards. It continued a long time under the 
dominion of the houſe of Auſtria, but the king of France 
became maſter of it in 1677, in whoſe hands it has ever 
fince remained. The buildings of Cambray are tole- 
rably handſome, and the ſtreets fine and ſpacious. The 
cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin-Mary, is one of the 
fineſt in Europe. The chapel of Notre-Dame, in the 
ſame cathedral, is very magnificent, and contains (as the 
inhabitants are pleaſed to ſay) a picture of the viſitation, 
painted by St. Luke, enriched with precious ſtones. The 
tabernacle of this chapel is filver, and conſtantly illumi- 
natzd with twenty lamps of conſiderable value. The 
towri-houſe is very magnificent, and beautifully ſituated 
near the ſquare, where the great market is kept. The citadel 
is very advantageouſly ſituated on high ground, and com- 
mands the whole city. Cambray is one of the fineſt and 
moſt opulent cities in the low countries, and manufac- 
tures great quantities of cambrick, which derives its name 
from this city. The archbiſhop of Cambray, who is 
lord of the city, ſtiles himſelf prince of the holy Roman 
empire, and count of Cambreſis, and has a revenue of 
one hundred thouſand livres per annum. Beſides the 
cathedral, here are two chapters, ten pariſh-churches, two 
abbies, and two hoſpitals. X 
CHarEAu, or CHATEAU CAMBRES1S, the capital of 
the earldom of Cambreſis, a ſmall town fourteen miles 
from Cambray, where the archbiſhop, who is temporal 


lord of it, has a noble palace. Here is alſo an abbey. 


- CrevEcA&vR, a market-town on the Scheld, having a 
manufacture of ſerge. 11 : 
twenty in breadth, and is under the juriſdiction of the 
parliament of Douay. The moſt conſiderable places in 
it are 

VaAiENCIEXRXES, an ancient, ſtrong, and large town, is 
ſeated in a delightful valley on the river Scheld, which 
ſurrounds it, and paſſes through the principal ſtreets by 
ſeveral channels. The town is well- built, ſtrongly for- 
tified, and defended by a citadel. In caſe of a ſiege, the 
country round it may be laid under water. The manu- 
factures here are woollen ſtuffs, camblets, barrans, and 
a fort of fine lawns called 4atifte in French. Here, and 
in other towns in the French Netherlands, are certain 
officers, called appaiſers, or e- makers; becauſe it 
is their buſineſs to reconcile all differences and quarrels 


among private perſons, which are not pf ſufficient conſe- 


* to be brought before the magiſtrates, or to de- 
rve puniſhment. 8 


che war with Charles V. but the latter took poſſeſſion of 


. Comps, in Latin Cmndate, a ſmall town, with an im- 


portant fortification, ſituated at the conflux of the Scheld 


and Haine, about ten miles from Valenciennes. It is 
ſtrongly fortified, and gives the title of prince to a branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon, though it belongs to that of 


Croy. The neighbouring country may be laid entirely 
under Water. | 


Bovcaain, a ſtrong little town, divided by the Scheld 


into the upper and lower. At Denain, near this town, 


the Dutch and Auſtrians were defeated the French in 


- Quzsnoy, a ſmall ſtrong town, eight miles from 
Valenciennes, having a nufacture of linens and ſtuffs. 
- Beyay, a ſmall but ancient town, containing a pre- 
vote, two convents, and a college. Some remains of 


* 


Mauszvo, a ſmall ſtrong town ſeated on the river 


| 


Sambre, twenty miles from Valenciennes, It is well for- 


tified, and remarkable for a chapter of cannoneſſes, who 


_ _ arg;obliged to make proof of their noble birth of thirty- 
o deſcendants. Here are alſo ſeveral convents. 
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| gradually built on this ſpot, ſo as to form a little t 


were alſo erected at different diſtances, and 4 bahn 5 


F 


Lanprecy, a little ſtrong town on tie « 
ceded to Lewis XIV. by the treaty of the p. 
Prince Eugene beſieged this town in 191; bed 
| obliged to draw off his forces. One ſide of the | 
may be laid under- water, and impaſſable „ 

the other. , W 

Pr1LIPVILLE, a ſmall well-fortified town 
borders of Hainault. 5 J 
| MaR1EnBOURGH, fo called from its being buy 
Mary queen of Hungary, ſiſter to the emperor Chf 
In 1554, Henry II. made hunſelf maſter of it | 
the treaty of the Pyrenees it was ceded to Fre 

was diſmantled in 1674, by order of Lewis XIx A 
bare rampart being left. 'Y 

AvzsNE, a ſmall fortified town, - ſituated on the 3 
Heſpres, containing a collection, a royal bailinit a 
age, and a chapter. 
CnARLIIMON r, a fortified little town, on 2 
near the Maes; receiving its name from its {ws 
Charles V. and its ſituation on a mountain, tug 
only town of any conſequence in the French Part o 
earldom of Namur. | 
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Trxz GOVERNMENT or DUNRKIN 


THE government of Dunkirk contains only they 
of the ſame name, and ſome neighbouring village 

DuxkIRk, DunKIRCH, or DUuNKERqus, ſtands 
the mouth of the Colm, on the coaſt of the non 
about ſeven leagues from Graveline, deriving its uy 
from a church built here on the Duns or find hu 
erected, as it is ſaid, by St. Eloi, who firſt pad 
chriſtianity among the Flemings. Some houks wif 


which Baldwin, earl of Flanders, ſurrounded with zi 
in the tenth century; and, as the place poſſeſſed a wlll 
modious harbour for trade, it engaged in commer, oil 
grew large and wealthy. In the twelfth century, tun 
even ſome ſhips of war, and fitted out a little fleet wlll 
the Norman pirates, who committed frequent dy 


tions on the ſea. This town became of conſequena,} 
degrees, and in 1322 had a caſtle; which wa d 
liſhed by the rebels in Flanders. It was afterwadi 
built, and again demoliſhed. Charles V. empem 
Germany, built a caſtle here, for the defence of the ju 

in 1538. In 1558 it was taken and deſtroyed by! 
French; and, in the following year, by the tei 
Chateau-Cambreſis, it was delivered up to Spin 
1646 it was again inveſted by the French, who ti 
after ſeventeen days ſiege. The Spaniards ſoon ben 
maſters of it again; but, in 1658, after the dul 
troops had been defeated by the French, this town bern 
the firſt fruits of their victory, and was ceded to te H 
liſh for aſſiſting France againſt Spain. In 1662, Clu 
of England, ſold the town of France for five mil 
livres; by which means Lewis XIV. obtained avs 
villages which the "Engliſh had built round Du 
among which, was that of Mardyke. In cone 
of which the French king, in 1664, began to al! 
repair the caſtle, levelled ſeveral hills which cou 
the place, finiſhed the citadel, erected Fort- Les 
cut a canal, which would admit a man of war of W 
guns. This canal was formed by two moles of dun 
work of two thouſand yards in length, and abo ef 
yards diſtant from each other. At the head of thel * 
two wooden caſtles were erected, one of which u d. 
Chateau-Verde, (Green-Caſtle,) the other Chats 
Bonne-Eſperance, (the caſtle of Good Ho )T 
batteries, which would hold fifty pieces 0 can 
vented a bombardment in 1695. Two fort „ 
were afterwards built near the city, which con 


cated by means of a wooden bridge. Several obe! 


cut which would contain ſeveral men of War 11 N 
ſhips. Magnificent barracks, a ſea-arſenal, * f 
other buildings were | erected. In purſuan®, it 
article in the treaty of Utrecht in 1775. 
fortifications were demoliſhed, and the harbou 7 "i 
but both the harbour and fortifications Were ul 


eee 178 rewaliten of hes works was 
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| f Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748; but in 
ſe of the 3 the F 3 refuſed to ſubmit to 
| lat . and are now at liberty to make the 
—_ harbour as commodious and invincible as they 
| "The freets of Dunkirk are wide, ftraight, and 
| paved ; the houſes are chiefly of brick, and very 
1 well adorned. The jeſuits church in 
32333 is a fine ſtructure. Here are ſeveral 
nts for monks and nuns. þ 
Aby xx, a {mall town about three miles from Dun- 
i celebrated on account of the noble canal erected 
_ ih its ſluice and baſons, by order of Lewis XIV. 
* Uk and Mardyke are the only places worth men- 
ing in the government of Dunkirk. 


iz GOVERNMENT or MET Z. 


ns government conſiſts of the diſtricts of Meſzin, 
can Bras, La Saare, and French Luxemburgh. 
WT Meſfzin is meant the territory round the city of Metz, 
orrain, which was yielded for ever to the French by 
treaty of Weſtphalia, together with the other diſtricts 
de biſhopric of Metz. The only place worth men- 

72, in Latin Mete, and Metis, the capital, ſituated at 
conflux of the Moſelle and Seille, is the ſee of a biſhop, 
zpanto Treves, who ſtiles himſelf a prince of the Roman 
tie, and has a revenue of one hundred and twenty thou- 
res per annum. Fhis city is divided into the old 
new: the former is large, but the ſtreets are narrow; 
houſes however are handſome, though old faſhioned : 
latter is alſo large, but more beautiful than the other. 
ulive of the fortifications, here are three citadels, 
n pariſh-churches, ſix abbies, three chapters, a col- 
and a Jewiſh ſynagogue, A great number of jews 
dit this town, but they are confined to a particular 
er along the bank of the Moſelle, in which they may 
only hire, but even purchaſe houſes. They are com- 
d to wear yellow caps, in order to diſtinguiſh them 
| others. This city was formerly much larger than 
at preſent, though it is ſtill an agreeable handſome 
, and is above four miles in circumference. The 
dral is one of the fineſt in France, and contains a 
cone ſingle piece of porphyry. The inhabitants 
ona conſiderable trade, particularly in candied fruits, 
a ze greatly eſteemed. About five miles from this 
may be ſeen the remains of a Roman aqueduct, de- 
dg the attention of the curious. Metz is twenty-five 


a * ry, Bionville, and Borliſe, are ſmall incon- 
17% P 9 
RINCH BaRRors forms a part of the duchy of Bar, 
ntans ſeveral ſmall towns, of which the two follow- 
the chief: | | 
Newr, a ſmall town, the of which is 
y fortified, CET Foes 


METZ, a ſmall town, formerly fortified. It was con- 
by Lewis XIV. on the houſe of Conde. 

Nc LuxzMBURGH has been diſmembered from 
Pay of the ſame name, being ceded to France by 
may 5 the Pyrenees, in 1659. The principal 
MONVILLE, in Latin Theodonis Villa, a ſmall forti- 
n ſtuated on the river Moſelle, over which it has 
mal ſtone bridge. It is under the juriſdiction of 
winnen of Metz, and the inhabitants are chiefly 
Wn, Thionville is fixteen miles from Luxem- 


uuns, a ſmall town ſituated in a marſhy 

Eure to France by the treaty of the Pyrences, 

Nr * diſmantled. f | by 

| aun a fortified little town on the river Chier. 

kg France in 1657. 1 

* a ſmall town lying on the river Chier, fix 

en Sedan. Lewis XI V. conferred it on the 
of the houſe of Savoy. By | 475 
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St. John's-church is the principal, the choir of 


> from Nancy, and one hundred and fifty from | 


Cn, a well-fortified town; ſeated on the river 


| 


iron, copper, tin, and even ſilver. 


Poles. 


. 


SAaR Louis, the capital of a territory of the ſame 
name, is ſituated on the river Saar. 
fortified by Lewis XIV. the fortifications being a regular 
hexagon. It is one of the bulwarks of France towards 
Germany. The rampart is planted with three rows of 
trees, which form an agreeable walk. When required, 
the peninſula, on which the town ſtands, can be laid 
under water, 
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Tus GOVERNMENT or LORRAIN 
and BAR. | 


THE Duchy of Lorrain, called alſo Lothier, derives 
its name from Lotharius II. grandſon to the emperor 
Lewis I. to whom it was aſſigned by his father Lotharius, 
in the partition of his dominions among his ſons. To the 
eaſt this country is bounded by the Lower- Palatinate and 
Alface ; to the north it terminates on the provinces of the 
Netherlands; weſtward on Champagne; and ſouthward 
on Franche-Comté. It is one hundred miles in length, 
and upwards of ninety in breadth, where broadeſt. 
Though this government is mountainous and woody, 
yet the ſoil is, in general, fruitful, producing plenty of 
grain, wine, hemp, and paſture. It has alſo mines 
Nor is it deficient in 
game, ſalt- ſprings, and precious ſtones; and its lakes and 
rivers produce an abundant ſupply of fiſn. The moſt conſi- 
derable of the latter are the Mattie, the Maas, the Meurte, 
the Soane, the Saar, and the Vezouſe. The Roman 
catholic is the eſtabliſhed religion of the country, and 
French is the language generally ſpoken, except in ſome 
diſtricts, where the German tongu 
the French king, when he declared war = the em- 
peror Charles VI. in conjunction with the kings of Spain 
and Sardinia, ſeized both duchies ; which, by the peace 
of 1735, was ceded to Staniſlaus, king of Poland, father- 
in-law to Lewis XV. and, after his demiſe, to the crown 
of France, to which they now belong. The houſe of 
Lorrain, by virtue of a treaty in 1736, retains all the 
titles, arms, and privileges, with the rank and quality of 
ſovereign princes, which it formerly had; but without 
any claim to the ceded countries. The duchy of Lorrain, 
properly ſo called, is divided into three territories or diſ- 
tricts: viz. the Diſtrict of Nancy, the Diſtrict of Voſge, or 
Voge, and the German Diſtrict; in which the chief 
3 | 

Nafcy, the capital of the duchy, and the ancient reſi- 
dence of the dukes: it is ſituated on the river Meurte, 
about twenty miles from Metz, and is divided into the 
old and new town, of. which the latter is the largeſt and 
moſt beautiful ; but the ducal palace is in the former, 
which is alſo fortified. The new town is compoſed of 


broad ftraight ſtreets, conſiſting of many beautiful houſes, 


but they are generally low, according to the cuſtom of 
the country. Here are three pariſh and three collegiate 


| churches, two abbies, ſeventeen convents, a college, a 
noviciate of Jeſus, an academy of ſciences, a comman- 

dery of the knights of Malta, 
maintenance of great numbers of the poor. The cathe- 


and a rich hoſpital for the 


dral, which is a ftately building, is immediately ſubject 
to the pope. In the church of St. George is to be ſeen 
the monument of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
who was ſlain while he was beſieging this city in 1476. 
Nancy was formerly fortified ; but, by the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, became diſmantled. IS 5 
ST. NichoLAs, a market-town ſituated on the river 
Meurte, about ſix miles from Nancy. It acquired its 
name by the ſuppoſed reliques of St. Nicholas, who was 
biſhop of Myza in Lycia in the beginning of the fourth 
century, which are kept here in a ſhrine.  _ .. 
Lunevilie, in Latin Lunaris Villa, a ſmall but very 
ancient town ſeated on the river Veſouze, fourteen nules 


from Nancy. It was formerly a county, and is now the 


It was founded and 


e prevails. In 17 34, 


ital of a prevots. The two laſt dukes of Lorrain, 
and king Staniſlaus, ally reſided in a noble palace 
here. Beſides an abbey, three convents, and a com- 
man of Malta, here is an academy far cadets; 
one half of whom are Lorrainers, and the other 
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| » Mixecovar, the capital of the diſtriẽt of Voge, a ſmall 
town ſeated on the rivulet Maidon. It contains four con- 
vents, and 1s a pretty conſiderable place. | 
- ReTixzemonT, a market-town at the foot of Mount 
Vauge, on the bank of the Moſelle, forty miles from 
© Nancy. Here is an abbey of canoneſſes, who muſt all 
be of noble deſcent ; but none of them except the abbels, 
take any vows of chaſtity, poverty, or obedience. The 
abbeſs.is ſtiled princefs of the empire, and makes a vow 
of chaſtity. ey 
Erin Al, a ſmall town on the river Moſelle, about 
thirty miles from Nancy. It is the feat of a prevote, and 
contains a ſeculaf abbey, four convenits, and one college. 
- Maxsar, a fmall town, has good falt-ſprings, and is 
the ſeat of a caſtelany. 


There are ſeveral other ſmall places in Lorrain-Proper, 


hut they are too inconſiderable to demand particular 
The Dvcay of Bar, or Barkors, was formerly an 
eatldom, ſo called from the caſtle of Bar, built in 964 by, 
Frederic I. whom the emperor Otho created earl of Bar. 
This ducky which is about eighty miles in length, and 
ſurteen in breadth, is very fertile, and has ſeveral rivers, 
the principal of which is the Maas. It 1s bounded on 
the weſt by Champagne, on the north by Luxemburgh ; 
on the ſouth by Champagne and Franche-Comte ;- and 
on the eaſt by the duchy of Lorrain. It is wholly in the 
h of the French, and contains the following towns, 
fictes mar others of inferior notte 

Bax Due, the capital of the duchy of Bar, ſeated 


on the river Ornei. It is a handſome town, divided into 


upper and lower, and ſuburbs, and contains a ducal 
palace, a priory; ſeven convents, an hoſpital, a college, 
atd a pariſh- church. The wines of Bar are excellent, 
aun not inferior to thoſe of Champagne. 
Lion i, alſo fituated on the Ornei, contains a priory, 
ſeven convents, and an hoſpital. 
Sr. Michzl, a fmall town lying on the Maas, is the 
chief of a bailiwick of the ſame name. 


river Moſelle, over whi about fifteen 


Por pt Movson; a _ conſiderable: town on the | 
it has a bridge, 
miles from Nancy. The river divides it into two parts; 


that in the eaſt is in the dioceſe of Metz, the other is in 
chat · of Toul. It contains two pariſh-churches, a chap- 
ter, an abbey, nine convents, and an hoſpital, with a 
ſeminary for the Scots, and an univerſity founded 
r iq: | | 

- "CLERMONT EN ArGonNE, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it 
from other places of the ſame name, is the capital of an 
carldom and a bailiwick. nts 10 Eng! 

Several lordſnips, which derive their names from their 
6apirals, lie between the rivers Maas and Moſelle, and 
are independent of both duchies : among theſe are Com- 
merci, Apremont, Dieutonard, Hatton-Chaſtel, Gorze, 
4 


TE GOVERNMENT or VERDUN, aud 
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abourids in ſimall towns arid villages, 
ia Even p 
quence, is chat from which it has obtained its name, viz. 


Venom, in Latin Vrrodumm, is ſeated on the Maas, 


about thirty-four miles from Metz, and is large and 


populous, being alſo well fortified, and having a fine 
citadel. It is alſo the ſee of à biſſiop, to the 


archbiſhop of Triers, who has a revenue of fifty thouſand 
Nyres per annum, and was a prince df the empire, before 
che city and diſtrict was annexed to the crown of France. 
Sun, however,” he takes the title of count of Verdun. 
Beſides che cathedral, here are nine pariſſi-churches, fix 
Abies, and one coll. | 


differ che protection of France, and, in 1648, fell abſo- | 
tel under its power, l 
Taz GOVERNMENT or TOUL aw 


"TOUT'O rs. 


RE THE earldom of Toulois, which quite hemmad in 
5 Len, is but ſmall, The cities of Metz, Toul, and 
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| Verdun, together with their biſhoprics, were 


which is 


the holy empire. This city is ſeated on the 1 
over which it has a handſome ſtone bende about fy 
ed, 


Ortenau and Briſgau; to the weſt by Lorrain and hn 
gundy; to the north by the Palatinate ; and to they 
Seguani, and Mediomatrici. Its name firſt occus nd 


country in general is very pleaſant, and abound 
grain, fruits, eſculem vegetables, flax, tobacco, wal 


others only tye, oats, or barley ; and ſome are voc a 


an; exuberance of grain, wine, and paſtures. Til 
Waſgau mountains, which ſeparate this county hy 


— 


Trees, ſhrubs, and plants of various kinds, grow wil 
them; and their inward treaſure conſiſts of ming 


the Queich, the Ber, the Lauter, and the Il. 


| Rhine, which generally happen once a year, frequal 
alter the ſituation of the iſlands in it, and the banks 
the Alface ſide. It is remarkable, that in the lu 


— 


contains this precious mixture, which, in ſome ap 
called the gold grounds, run together, and in autumn 


and 
There are ſeve 


„ which are divided 
Es, but the only place of any conſe- 


and at the peace of Ryſwick, in 1697, 123 


2 — 


. In 1a eim city put itſelf 


E V R O P E. 


the French, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, 21 
There is but. one town in this government, the 2 
Toul, in latin Tullum, a pretty large place, 
ſee of a biſhop, whoſe annual income is EY 


ſand livres, and who is alſo count of Toul, and pine 


teen miles from Nancy. It is well fortificd, 2 9 
mented with a fine cathedral, one collegiate wy a 
pariſh-churches, three. abies, two priorics, {ere q 
vents, two hoſpitals, a commandery of Malz, wy; 
ſeminary. 


TIE GOVERNMENT or ALSACE 
THIS government is bounded on the eat by K 


by Switzerland and the Elſgau. It is about fixty nige 
length, and was anciently inhabited by the Kang 


hiſtory of France under the Merovingian kings, Th 


and paſtute. Some parts produce ſaffron and em 


uncultivated. That part, in particular, lying bam 
the mountains, the Ill, and the plain of Soults, ya 


Lorrain, contain the ſources of many rivers and nig 


ſilver, copper, lead, ſteel, and iron: nor are they 
tute of antimony, ſulphur, cobalt, coal, and mm 
waters. The principal rivers which water this tn 
are the Rhine, the Leber, the Cher, the Andlay f 
Ergers, the Breuſh, the Sorr, the Saltzbach, the Mat 


Rhine ſerves as a ſecurity to the country, but fe 
cauſes terrible devaſtations, not only in winter butt 
in the height of ſummer, when the ſnow melt ual 
Alps. Its inundation injures the fertility of the fech 
covering them with ſand. The violent torrents d 


this river are found particles of gold, which the un 
in their fall, waſh from the Alps, and bring i! 


Rhine. It is therefore only below Baſel that the 


winter, when the river is at the loweſt, are dun 
among the ſand. The Rhine alſo 1 cri 
nd particularly N which are called Rhune en 

lakes in Alſace, the principal of 8 
are the Schwarze, Weiſſe, and the Daren- Ser 
common language of che inhabitants is the Wn 
and the religion either Latheraniſm or PopeJ*” 
number is computed at about half a million. A 
peace of Munſter, the emperor yielded up to Fe 
town of Briſac, the Landgravate of Up 1d 
Alſace, the Sundgau, and the diſtrict of the un 
perial cities, in Alſace, with the ſovereign) 


the-empire ceded to France the perpetual lol, 
the city of Straſburgh, and of all its dependence 
left ſide of the Rhine. The principal places i 
Alface: ane, | 
 STR'ASBURGH, in latin Argentoralum, 3 
ſome, ſtrong, and populous city, the capital oi le 
country, ſurrounded by the rivers Ill and Bre 
alſo flow through it. It is well fortified, ad | 
under water, Eaſtward, towards the bl 
r citadel, the cannon of which reaches Y 


[ 


number of inhabitants is oomputed at dem, ef 


general narrow, and not adorned with dene 
houſes. The ramparts, being planted ui ww 


= * of 37 


. Engliſh mile in length, on which a 
| | Kar oy rin EG whether on foot or 
back as well as upon all carriages: The garriſon 
conſiſts of about eight thouſand men; and a 
= ig ſupported by a monthly deduction from the pay 
WW. ncces, The cathedral of Straſburgh merits parti- 
on the corners of which were formerly 
cf aſſes, hogs, monkeys, &c. in monkiſh. habits; 
chose images have been defaced. The arnaments 
ed to this church by Lewis XIV. are ſaid to have 
- hundred thouſand dollars: its ſteeple is one of the 
in Europe, and is aſcended by ſix-hundred and 
WT. rips. The great bell in it weighs upwards of 
ons; another, diſt; i A · N the 
being principally compoſed of that metal, two 
8 he, which is. rung only twice 
. This church is alfo ornamented with a curious 
dock, exhibiting the various mutions of the planets. 
afive of the valuable articles preſented by Lewis XIV. 
belonging to this church, a triple ſet of miſſal 


— fix large ſilver chandeliers, each of which 
e a4 2 ſtrong man to carry it, and a crucifix 


duble that weight. The other public buildings of 
xe, ue ihr cpiſcopel palace, the arſenal, the play- 
and the royal and city hoſpitals. The phyſic- 
n, and the anatomical theatre, in this city, are well 
b viſiting.” Here are alſo four convents, together 
= : Lutheran univerſity and gymnaſium ; a royal 
WS: founded in 1572, and particularly inſtituted 
ee natural hiſtory of Alſace; and a great many 
es; moſt of which are now in the hands of the 
Ws: though the city council is half Lutheran, and 
Roman catholic, and moſt of the Burghers Lutherans. 
the capitulation in 1681, the citizens were to be 
tom all taxes to the king, and to have the full 
rent of all their ancient privileges; but many en- 
ments have: nevertheleſs been made upon them. 
_— preme magiſtrate here, ſince the city has fallen 
Er the dominion-of France, is the royal prætor, who 
guardian of the king's rights, and is to take care 
nothing ſhould be done in the college of magiſtrates 
& contrary to his majeſty's pleaſure. Straſburgh is the 
Aa biſhop,-whoſe revenue is two hundred and fifty 
and livres per annum. The canons of the cathedral 
al be counts of the empire, or peers of France, 
capable of proving their nobility by eight deſcents, 
onthe paternal Nas maternal ſide. 
LAGENAU, a ſmall town ſituated on the Motter, en- 
ied with a rampart and a moat. It was anciently 
fortified than at prefent. In 1673 it was taken by 
French ; and in 1675 diſmantled by the imperialiſts ; 


reſent, condition is indifferent, but it gives name 
aiſtrit of lar 1 | * 
Apa, an important fortification, ſituated on the 
Queich, The town in general is well built and 
, and contains four churches and a chapter. Being 
anded on every ſide by eminences, Vauban ex- 
lis utmoſt {kill in fortifying it; and near it ſtands a 
aua hill. In 1702, it was taken by the Auſtrians ; 
en recovered by the French; the imperialiſts again 
me maſter of it in 1704; andit was once more taken 
I them in 1713. 
wum, together with the villages and fortifications be- 
s tot, was ceded to France. 
\ SENBURGH, a ſmall town on the Louter, having 
of Benedictines. Staniſlaus, king of Poland, 
a conſiderable time at this place. 
ur. Lou is, a ſmall town, ſituated on an iſland in 
. e and ſtrongly fortified. It - has a ſpacious and 
. wich four large baſtions, and an 
Number ot half-moons. The whole iſland is alſo 


AB 


y or ALSACE-Z ABERN, a ſmall town ſeated 
7, longing to the biſhop of Straſburgh, who 
. lord o a conſiderable part of Alſace, and, by 
fe 2 Uiſtrifts, which are his property on the 
l y the Rhine, 1 the empire, with a 

de in the diet. His palace and gardens here 


n 1706, it again fell into the hands of the French. 


By the treaty of Baden, in 1714, 


. 
ant and extenſive walt. The bridge oper the 


bounded to the north by 


| 209 
are delightful. Zabern has a collegiate church, two con- 
vents, and an hoſpital: _. | 

_ AvDLav; a ſmall-town ſituated on a river of the ſame 
name, in which is a handſome abbey belonging to fecular 
canoneſſes of quality. | 

In Uyezr ALSACE the principal places are; | 

CoLMaR; in latin Columbaria, the capital of Upper- 
Alſace, and the ſeat of the ſovereign council and inten- 
m_ of the country. It is ſeated near the river Ill, and 
was formerly one of the ten imperial cities in Alſace, It 
had ſtrong ' fortifications, but was diſmantled in 167 3. 
Moſt of the inhabitants are Lutherans, who are permitted 
the public exereiſe of their religion. 

MunsrTxs, in the valley of Gregorien, a ſmall town, 
having a very rich abbey of Benedictines. To this town 
and caſtle belong ſeveral villages. 

New BRIsAc'h, ſituated at a fmall diſtance from 
the Rhine, a ſmall town built by Lewis XIV, after the 
peace of Ryſwick. It is a regular octagon, moſt admira- 
bly fortified, and of fuch exact ſymmetry, that the four 
gates of the town may be ſeen from the market- place. 

EnS1SHEIM, a pretty large town on the 1ll, in a 
diſtrict of the fame name. 

GR8BWEILER, a ſmall town ſeated on the river Louch, 
_ a court of ber, a mint, and a receiver's 

ce. Sering, a neighbouring mountain, uces a 
delicious kind of nine. 8 Li _ 

ZELLENBERG, a ſmall town with a caſtle, ſtanding on 
a mountain, which, together with the country round, is 
almoſt one continued vineyard, The chapter of Straſ- 
burgh have a ſeat here. | 

The other places in Upper Alſace are very ſmall 
towns, or villages, much too inconſiderable to be par- 
ticularly deſcribed, or even to be noticed. 
| The government of Alface alſo comprehends the 

SUNDGAU; that is the ſouthern diſtrict, - ſo called in 
oppoſition to the Nox DAV. To the north it borders 
on Upper-Alſace; to the eaſtward on the Rhine and the 
canton of Baſel ; to the fouth on the bifhopric of Baſe 
and the French-Comte ; and weſtward on Lorrain. Its 
length is twelve leagues, and its breadth almoſt as much, 
German is the principal language ſpoken, and moſt of 
the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. This country is 
mountainous, but it. produces plenty of corn and wine, 


and is watered. by the river Ill. At the peace of Munſter, 


in 1648, it was ceded by the emperor to France. The 
king firſt granted it to the marquis de Suſe; afterwards 
cardinal Mazarine procured it for himſelf, and left it to 
the duke of Mazarine, whoſe deſcendants ſtill poſſeſs it 
under the king. The places in it worth mentioning are, 

Pr1RD, the capital of an earldom of that name, a 
ſmall town with a caſtle. | 


THrann, or Dann, a pretty large town near the river 


Thur, remarkable for its ſtrong wine. It gives name to 
the bailiwick, has a church remarkable for the height of 
its tower, and two convents. | 

BerorrT, a fortified town ſeated on the Hall, with a 
caſtle and fort. In its neighbourhood are ſome excellent 
mines of iron. It is twenty miles from Pfird. 

MuHLHAUSEN, a large town, thirteen miles from 
Calmer. This place, and the diſtrict on which it ſtands, 
was formerly imperial, but, in 1506, entered into the 
union of the Swiſs cantons, in which it ſtill continues. 
The inhabitants are Calviniſts. 

DAMMERKIRCH, a large market-town. 3 

SEABEN, a large market-town, ſituated on a lake 
through which paſſes the river Tolder. 


MASMUNSTER, a ſmall town on the river Tolder, con- 
| taining a Benedictine foundation for ladies of noble birth. 


T GOVERNMENT or FRANCHE-COMTE. 


The earldom of Bu y, or Franche-Comté, is 
rrain; to the caſt by the earl- 
dom of Mul and * ſouth = 2 by the 

vernment of Cham e ndy. It is thi 
r 
half of it is a 
hemp, &c. The other half is mountainous, 


. 


t level country, abounding in grain, wine, 


aſtures, 4 
— 2 good breed of cattle, and ſome corn ancg 
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by two citadels. 5 


e capital 


It is che ſee of 


Dol x, a town on the river Doux, eight leagues from 
Beſangon, fituated in a diſtrift, which, for its beauty and 


13 
3 


leres, and Lons; the laſt of which has a very hand 
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wine; together with copper, lead, iron, and ſilver ore, 
quarriẽs of ſtone, marble, alabaſter, ſalt-ſprings, and 
mineral waters. The principal rivers in this government 
are the Saone, the Ougnon, the Doux, the Dain, and the 
Louve. Near Leugne is a natural cavern of ice, which 
thaws in winter, and freezes in ſummer. Lewis XIV. 
"Took this province in 1688, but was obliged to reſtore it 
the year after; he again got poſſeſſion of it in 1674, and 
had ir confirmed to him by the treaties of Nimeguen and 
Ryſwick. Tt has a governor-general and his heutenant, 
ſeveral inferior governors, and a parliament. ' 
BrsAN con, in latin Veſontio, and Beſontium, the 

of the government, is ſeated on the river Doux, which 
divides 1t into the upper and lower town. 
an archbiſhop, who takes the title of a prince of the 
empire, and has a yearly revenue of thirty-ſix thouſand 
- Fivres. It is one of the moſt ancient cities of Europe, 
the ſtreets are wide and handſome, the houſes are well- 
built with free-ſtone, and covered with ſlate. The 
ſquare, called Battan, is adorned with fountains, the 
water of which proceeds from the ſtatue” of Bacchus. 
The river Doux is paſſed over on a ſtone bridge. 
metropolitan church is built at the bottom of St. Ste- 
phen's-hill, and is a very handſorne ſtructure, with a high 
ſteeple. The great altar is placed in the middle choir, 
where on high days they expoſe reliques on ſilver ſhrines, 
enriched with gold and jewels. The great hoſpital of the 
order of the holy- ghoſt is a ſtructure worth ſeeing. Here 
is alſo a triumphal arch, erected in honour of the em- 
peror Aurelian, on which are ſeveral figures of men and 
animals, pretty entire: it ſerves as a gate to the cloiſter 
of St. John the Great. The town-houſe is a large ſtruc- 
ture, with four wings; before the front of which is the 
ſtatue of Charles V. in bronze, with a globe in one hand, 
and a ſword in the other. The imperial eagle is raiſed 
over a large baſon, and ſpouts out water by both its 
beaks. The governor's palace is the moſt magnificent 
in the province, and near it is a fountain, adorned with 
the figure of a naked woman, with water ſpringing from 
her nipples. Here are two chapters, eight pariſh- 
churches, four abbies, twelve — — —— hoſ- 
itals, with a iament, à uni 1 a ſeminary. 
The — removed from Dole to this city in 
1691, and has profeſſors of divinity, law, phyſic, and 
the languages. Beſangon is well fortified, and defended 


fertility, is ſtiled Val D'Amours. When Reg, 
a free imperial city, this was the capital of t 
the ſeat of a parliament, a chamber of accounts 1 
univerſity, and was alſo fortified, but, on its redubin 
Lewis XIV. in 1668, he cauſed the fortificaig, 
demoliſhed. The Spaniards afterwards fortifeq;,. 


t N | 


France became of it once more in 16 
again diſmantled it, and removed the parliamen.! 
verſity to. Beſangon. Dole has till a chamber 7 
counts, a chapter, eleven convents, and an hoſpital 
- SALINS, in latin Saline, a pretty large town iy 
in a valley on the little river Furieuſe, fix lex; 

Beſangon. It obtained its name from the fl. 
which are here in very large caves ; whence the wa 
raiſed by cranes, pumps, and other engines, cm 

into reſervoirs, and afterwards into iron kettles, view 
is boiled into ſalt. The waters are ſuppoſed to wn 
their faltneſs in their paſſage through mines of falt, and 
as coming from the ſea. Great quantities of thi fi 

ſent into Switzerland in caſks; the reſt is mou 
cakes and loaves of three or four pounds weight, oli 
poſited in warehouſes to be ready for purchaſers, i 
are four chapters, four pariſh-churches, and fix c 
together with a college, and an hoſpital. In the m 
bourhood are ſeveral, forts, and quarries of jaſe,; 


[ 


- 


baſter, and black marble. - 

GRray, in latin 'Gradicum, a fmall town on the 5 
Saone, the ancient works of which were. deſtroped| 
Lewis XIV. in 1668. It has a collegiate and a pu 
church, and five convents. 

:VzsourL, in latin Ve/olums, a ſmall town ſeated on 
at the foot of which flows the river Durgeon, 1 
place has ſuffered greatly by the wars, but it ſtill om 
a collegiate church, and three convents. 

PoxTARLIER, formerly. Pom Elie, is fituated it 
Mount Furten, on the-botders of Switzerland, wi 
forms here a commodious road, defended by al 
called the caſtle of Joux. It has a pariſh-church, 
four convents. | S200 ont 2361 | | 

. Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there are ſevenld 
fmall towns and villages in this government, an 
which are Samnans, noted for its quarry of mail 
Quingey, Ornan, Beaune les Nonnes, Jonvelle, Dr 
pierre, Amance, Belvoir, Arbois, Bouclans, Hero 
St. Hipolite, Lur, Monmoret, Clereval, Montfieu, 


pariſh-church, and four convents. wry 
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:nodom was named by the Romans Trans- 

— Ca or Gaul beyond the Alps, and was 

bly peopled from Italy, to which it lies contiguous. 
CIT European nations, it ſoon became a deſirable 

| n to the ambitious Romans ; and, after a brave and 
nate reſiſtance, WAS annexed to their empire by the 
WE. lc arms of Julius Cæſar, about forty-eight years 
WC .. :c chriſtian. æra. Gaul continued in the poſſeſ- 
ecke Romans till the decline and fall of that empire 
he fich century. It was, for a time, ſhared by the 
ins. the Viſigoths, and the Burgundians, when 
vis king of the Franks, a people inhabiting the other 
of the Rhine, defeated Syagirus, the Roman general, 
eſtabliſned a new kingdom, to which he gave the 
e of France, or the Land of France, or the Land of 
eren. f | 
WT hough Clovis was only nineteen years of age when he 
WE. :cd this victory, which terminated the Roman power 
aul, his prudence appears to have been equal to his 
or. The Gauls hated the dominion of the Romans, 
ere ſtrongly attached to chriſtianity. He gained on 
r piety by favouring their biſhops ; and his marriage 
Clotilda, niece to the king of Burgundy, induced 
to hope that he would ſpeedily embrace the faith. 
only objection was the attachment of his countrymen 


heir ancient worſhip. | 

he exhortations of the queen had ſome effect; and 

king having vanquiſhed the Allemanni at Tolbiac, 

Cologne, aſcribed that victory to the God of Clotilda, 

Im he acknowledged to have invoked during the en- 

xment, under promiſe of becoming a chriſtian. In 

ſequence of which he was baptiſed by St. Remigius, 

pp of Rheims; and almoſt the whole French nation 
ded his example. 

his circumſtance was highly favourable to Clovis, and 

lid not fail to take advantage of it. The Gauls were. 
ch catholics, but the Viſigoths and Burgundians were 

Clotilda was a catholic, though nurſed in the 

dm of Arianiſm, and Clovis was zealous in the ſame 

as ſoon as he diſcovered that it would ſecond his am- 

bus projects. Under colour of religion, he com- 

ced hoſtilities upon Alaric, king of the Viſigoths, who 

leſſed the provinces between the Rhone and the Loire. 

t Gallic clergy favoured his intentions, a battle enſued 

oulle, in which the king of the Viſigoths was lain, 

lis territory enlarged the kingdom of the Franks. 

bois, however, did not enjoy his good fortune with 

ming dignity, but disfigured the remainder of his 

aby the perfidy and cruelty which heexerciſed towards 

princes of his blood, whom he extirpated. He died 

1, after attempting to atone. for his offences by 
ung churches and monaſteries, and aſſembling a coun- 

it Orleans to regulate church-diſcipline. 

he grandeur of the French monarchy received a con- 

Fable blow in the death of Clovis. Leaving four ſons, 

UWvided his extenſive dominions among them. Thierry, 

deſt, had the largeſt ſhare ; he was king of Auſtraſia, 

"= part of oriental France lying between the Rhine 

de Meuſe, and Metz was his capital. Childebert 

pg of Paris, Clodomir of Orleans, and Clotaire of 


1 1 i 
by Uviſion of the empire into four independent 
> "MS, not only weakened its force, but occaſioned 
© Tous. © The brothers became enemies, whenever 
creſts claſhed. The moſt ſhocking barbari- 
e conſequence of their diſſentions. Mur- 
tn aallinations were conſidered as common 
p — experience of theſe evils did not prevent a ſub- 
if on after the death of Clotaire, the ſole ſuc- 
is brothers and nephews. His four ſons divided 
Oms 


long to Chi) wag . g f 
No, XIX. Te; Auſtraſia to Siebert; and Or 


by lot. That of Paris fell to Caribert; | 
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leans to Gontran, in whoſe lot was alſo included Burgundy, 
which had been conquered by the united forces of Chil- 
debert and Clotaire. 

This new partition was attended with more fatal con- 
ſequences than the former. Two queens, more like 
furies than woman, ſacrificed every thing to their bloody 
ambition: Brunehaut, princeſs of Spain, wife to Sige- 
bert, king of Auſtraſia, and Ferdegonde, wife of Chil- 
peric, king of Soiſſons. Their mutual hatred, and their 
influence over their huſbands, were productive of innu- 
merable crimes, equally ruinous to the people and the 
royal family, the enormity of which are hardly to be 
equalled in the hiſtory of mankind. 

After the murder of ſeveral princes, and many years of 
civil war, carried on with the moſt vindictive ſpirit, and 
accompanied with every ſpecies of treachery and cruelty, 
Clotaire II. ſon of Chilperic and Fredegonde was left ſole 
monarch of France. He reſtored tranquillity, and gained 
the affections of his ſubjects ; attaching the nobility by 
augmenting their conſequence. To Auſtraſia and Bur- 
gundy he appointed mayors, as they were called, which 
were a kind of viceroys, who daily acquiring additional 
power, at laſt made their way even to the throne. 

The vices of Dagobert, who ſucceeded his father 
Clotaire, the taxes with which he loaded the people to 
furniſh his debauches, or to atone for them, according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times, by pious profuſions, at once 
weakened and debaſed the royal authority. His two 
ſons, Sigebert II. and Clovis II. only diſtinguiſned them- 
ſelves as founders of new convents. They were only 
Fenn in their kingdoms, the mayors were the acting 

ings. | | | 
After the death of theſe two princes, Grimoald, mayor 
of Auſtraſia, placed his own ſon upon. the throne of that 
kingdom. The uſurper was indeed depoſed ; but the 
ſeducing example remained, as a lure to future ambition. 
The ſucceeding princes were as weak as their predeceſ- 
ſors; and Pepin Heriſtel, duke of Auſtraſia, governed 
France twenty-eight years under the title of mayor, with 
equal prudence and fortitude. The kings were then con- 
ſidered as only decorated pageants, to be occaſionally ex- 
hibited to the people. 

Upon the death of Pepin, who, by reſtoring the na- 
tional aſſemblies, which the deſpotiſm of former mayors 
had aboliſhed; by turning the reſtleſs - impetuoſity of 
the French againſt foreign enemies, whom he always van- 
quiſhed; and other wiſe and prudent meaſures, had quietly 
enjoyed a power, till then unknown in the monarchy : 
his authority paſſed into the hands of his widow Plectrude, 
whoſe grandſon, then an infant, was created mayor; ſo 
great a veneration had the French for the memory of this 
great man! The government of a woman, however, 
was but ill ſuited to thoſe turbulent times, though the in- 
ſignificant kings were content to live under the guardian- 
ſhip of a child. Charles Martel, natural fon of Pepin, 
was ſuſpected of ambitious views by Plectrude, who 
cauſed him to be impriſoned ; but he effected his 
eſcape, and was received by the Auſtraſians as their 
deliverer. | 

The great abilities of Martel ſoon exalted - him to the 
ſame degree of power which his father had enjoyed, and 
he was found equally deſerving of it. He preſerved the 
country from the ſword of the Saracens, - who had already 
ſubjected Spain, and he kept the neighbouring nations in 
awe, by the wiſdom and vigour of his adminiſtration: yet 
he aſſumed no other title than that of duke of France, 
well knowing that the name of king could add nothing to 
his dignity or power. But his fon Pepin, having leſs 
m „or more vanity, aſſumed the ſovereignty in 
name as well as reality; totally excluding the dels 
dants of Clovis, or the Merovingian race, as they are 
called, from the crown of France. hs 
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PEPIN, ſurnamed the Short, was the ſon of Charles 
Martel, and the firſt king of the ſecond race. He was 
proclaimed at Soiſſons, ih 752, at an aſſembly of the 
ſtates- general of the nation; in which enterprize he was 
ſeconded, by pope Zachary, and Boniface, archbiſhop of 
Mentz, by whom he was crowned king. Childeric III. 
was at the ſame time dethroned, ſhaved, and ſhut up in 
a monaſtery. But Pepin ſoon after deigned to beg ab- 
folution of pope Stephen II. for the crime he had com- 
mitted by violating his fidelity to his lawful king, to whom 
he had taken an oath of allegiance. | 

He afterwards defeated the Saxons, vanquiſhed the 
duke of Brittany, and matched twice into Italy to the 
aſſiſtance of the pope. He defeated Aſtolphus, king of 
the Lombards, took from him the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
and, in 756, preſented it to pope Stephen III. for himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors. | 

This was the beginning of the temporal power of the 
popes, which his holineſs enlarged at the death of Aſtol- 
phus, an event that ſoon after happened. He took ad- 
vantage of the ambition of Didier, Aſtolphus's general, 
and aſſiſted him in obtaining the kingdom of Lombardy, 
to the prejudice of Aſtolphus's brother; and for this ſer- 
vice, Dilier augmented and confirmed the donation 
which Pepin had already made to the holy ſee, 

Pepin at his return, carried on a ſucceſsful war with 
the Saxons, Sclavonians, and Bavarians, He defeated 
Vaifre, duke of Aquitain ; and, in 768, united that 
duchy to his dominions. At length, however, he re- 
tired, with Bertrada his wife, and his children, into the 
monaſtery of St. Denis; where he died of a dropſy, on 
the 23d of September, 768, after having reigned ſixteen 
years. He was ſucceeded by his two ſons Charlemagne, 


and Carloman. 


CHARLEMAGNE, ox CHARLES *#z GREAT. 
King of France and Emperor of the Meß. 


CHARLES and Carloman, the two ſons of Pepin, 
ahd his ſucceſſors in the French monarchy, were men of 
very oppoſite diſpoſitions. Charles was open and gene- 
rous, Carloman dark and fuſpicious, FRaPPY was it there- 
fore for mankind, that Carloman died after his fa- 
ther; perpetual wars muſt otherwife have been the conſe- 

uence of the jarring tempers, and interfering intereſts of 
he brathers. © =: | 

Now, alone at the head of a powerful kingdom, 
Charles's great and ambitious genius ſoon gave birth to 
projects, which will render his name immortal. A 
proſperous reign of forty-ſix years, abounding with 
military enterprizes, political inſtitutions, and literary 

foundations, offers to view, in the midſt of barbatiſm, a 
ſpectacle worthy of more poliſhed 

Charles, otherwiſe Charlemagne, was born at Saltz- 
burgh, a caſtle in Upper-Bavaria, about the year 742. 
He was the eldeſt fon of Pepm the Short, and was 
crowned at Noyon, on the gth of October, 768. He de- 
ſeated Hunaud, duke of Aquitain, and became ſole king 
of France in 771. He obtained à glorious victory over 
the Saxons near Oſnaburgh, into Italy with a 
powerful army, took Pavia, and, in 774, defeated Deſi- 
derus, king of the Lombards, brought him priſoner to 
France, and annihilated the ki m of the Lombards. 

He turned his arms a ſecond time againſt the Saxons, - 
and defeated them fevetat times, during a war which 
r and was not terminated till he 
had conſtrained Witikind, their King, ts be baptized. 

He marched into Spain againſt the Saracens, from 
whom he took * BEAST and ſeveral other 
important places; returning from thence, the rear- 

of his army was defeated at Rouceeyaux, when the 
Orlanda, and a great number of other valiant 
officers, were killed. In 78 r, Charles returned to Italy, 
when he caufed his two ſons to; be erowned by pope 
Adrian; the firſt king of Ita and the ſecond king of 

"6 He fubdued the Britons, yanquiſhed Aragi- 

ſus, duke of Beneventum, and T affillon, duke of Bavs- 
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On Chriſtmas day, 800, he was crowned em 
Rome by Leo III. on which he took the name; 12 
guſtus and Cæſar, with the Roman eagle. Nic, i 
the emperof of the eaſt, conſented to theſe titles Pang 
bounds of the two empires were ſettled and der 4 
Charles, after this period, applied himſelf to — 
manners of the people in his dominions, and to pi 
religion and the ſciences. He drew the learned intyp, 
founded a great number of monaſteries, and Publ 
the laws at preſent known under the title of Cong 
He had formed a deſign of making a communicatyy 
tween the ocean and the Euxine-ſea; by joinip | 
Rhine to the Danube, by means of a canal; b ; 
grand project was not carried into execution, Hef 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 8 14, aged ſeventy- tyo Ty 
forty-ſixth year of his reign. : 

Though engroſſed in ſo many wars, Chatles di 
neglect the arts of peace, the happineſs of his ſubjes 
the cultivation of his own mind. His attention em 
to the moſt diſtant corner of his empire, and to al mak 
of men. He was particularly tendet of the common 
ple, and ever ſtudied their eaſe and emolument, New 
one of thoſe few conquerors who did not merely de 
the earth, but who ſought to unite his own glory with t 
welfare of his ſpecies. 

He was not leſs amiable in private life, than illuſtm 
in his public character. He was an affectionze . 
ther, a fond huſband, and a generous friend. His ug 
was a model of eeconomy, and his perſon of fimpliy 
and true grandeur. © For ſhame !” faid be to foned 
his nobles, who were more gaudily dreſſed tha 
occaſion required, © learn to dreſs like men, and lev 
*« world judge of your rank by your merit, not by 
« habit. Leave filks and finery to women; or thn 
them for thoſe days of pomp and ceremony, when nu 
ce are worn for ſhew, and not for uſe.” On ſuch au 
fions he appeared himſelf in imperial magnificence, ul 
freely indulged in every luxury; but in general his d 
was plain, and his table frugal. His only exceſs wt 
the pleaſure of the ſexes, by which he greatly endanga 
his very athletic conſtitution. ' | 
It is much to be lamented that his blind enthuſilnis 
the propagation of Chriſtianity, which extinguiſtel l 
natural feelings, made him guilty of ſeverities wii 
ſhock humanity. He was miſtaken in ſuppoſing Wl 
force will ever make Chriſtians. He obliged the Sum 
under pain of death, to receive baptiſm ; he condem 
to the ſevereſt puniſhments the breakers of Lent; u 
upon all religious occaſions, fubſtituted force for g 
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I. E W 1 8, ſurnamed the DzBoxal. 


LEWIS the Deboriair, ſo called from the genen 
of his manners, was a prince of middling capacit), ® 
unable to ſupport ſo great a weight of empire: ak 
piety and parental fondneſs, however amiable in ui 
ſelves, enfeebled a character already too weak, 1 
authority never reſpected. More religious than po 
he Feng led time in ſerling the airs of his emp, 
thoſe of his ſoul; ignorant that true religion con 
fulfilling the duties of our ſtation. 

He was the ſon of Charlemagne and Hildegard f 
was born at Caſſenuil, in Aginois, in 778, and Wt 
ately declared king of Aquitain. He was crowell 
at ney page Adrian I. on the 15th As, 1 
Having fucceeded Charlemagne on the 28th Jun 
$14, he made a partition of his kingdom; he n 
his eldeft fon Lochario with him in the erbt 
created Pepin king of Aquitain ; and Levis Nb 
Bavaria ; and, after the ceremony of coronation 10 
diſpatched them to the government of their fel 

ard; king of Traly, the grandion of Chas, 
was — ors Fs ton Thinking his righ 1 j 
empire ſuperior to that of Lothario, as his {217.8 
was the clder brother of Lewis, he revolted, 7g 
wat againft his uncle. Lewis immediately rail 525 
ful army, and was preparing to croſs the Als, "7 1 


ria; and defeated the Huns and Sclavonians. 


% 


* was abandoned by his troops. Thi 4 


F R A 


priſoner, and N to loſe 
f le, by a ſingular kind of lenity, miti- 
p = — to the Joſs of his eyes. He died, 
„ chree days after; and Lewis, to prevent future 
„ «dered the three natural ſons of Charlemagne to 
ind ſhut up in a convent. By the death of Ber- 
de kingdom of Italy was united to the crown of 


e was made 


period, Lewis married a ſecond wife, 
dith, deſcended from one of the nobleſt 
in Bavaria, whoſe ambition and gallantries occa- 
bay e eme In 822, he performed a pub- 
nance at Attigni, to expiate the murder of Bernard, 
23, the empreſs brought him a ſon, afterwards 
n by the name of Charles the Bald. Some time 
| his three ſons, by a former marriage, joined in a re- 
ae gainſt the father. The emperor was abandoned 

71 priſoner, together with his wife, 
The empreſs was ſhut up 


1 i 
1 Jon after this 
SS ame was Ju 


th, 
iſter, and 
1 —— habit, had it not been ſuppoſed that 


ld make a voluntary reſignation of his crown. 
the nobility pitied their humbled ſovereign, and, in 
t held at Nimeguen, reſtored him to his dignity. 
te three brothers again aſſociated in a league againſt 
father, he was ſeized, ſhut up in the monaftery of 
adord at Soiſſons, and afterwards conducted to 
peigne; where he was depoſed, and obliged by Ebbo, 
op of Rheims, to ſubmit again to public penance. 
WW, 2fembly, held at St. Denis the following year, he 
once more reſtored to the throne ; when Lothario, 
poſed his reſtoration, fled into Burgundy, where 
embled troops ; but at length ſubmitted, and was 
ned by his father. 
Weis died near Mentz, in an iſland in the Rhine, on 
cch of June, 840, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his 
nd twenty-fixth of his reign. By his firſt wife, 
ngarda, he had Lothario, Pepin, and Lewis. By 
th his ſecond, Charles, afterwards furnamed the 
His character is ſufficiently delineated in the com- 
ement of his reign. 


r  S————— 


HARLES II. ſurnamed the BALD. 


ARLES II. ſurnamed the Bald, king of France, 
engch emperor, was the youngeſt ſon of Lewis the 
ar. He was born at Frankfort on the Maine, 
e 13th of July, 823, and ſucceeded his father in 
He defeated his brothets Lothario and Pepin, who 
clolved to invade his dominions ; puniſhed Bernard, 
of Septimania ; conqueted the inhabitants of Bri- 
7 _— had revolted in 845; and was crowned em- 
n 875. 
eſpent his whole reign in a war againſt his brothers 
ſelations ; and, towards the concluſion of it, being 
* ambitious and imprudent, he attempted to feize 
part of Lorrain, which he had before granted to his 
7, and was deſervedly defeated. His three nephews, 
man, Lewis, and Charles, preferved their pofſef- 
maintaining a ſtrict union among themſelves. 
4 had Bavaria, the fecond Saxony, and the third 
bout this time the Saracehs renewed their ravages in 
vt hey took and plundered Comachio. Pope 
ud courſe to Chatles, and deſired him to re- 
h the hand that had given him the empire; left,” 
6's © If driven to defpair, we ſhould change our 
"Re This menace was ſufficiently intelligible, 
Nt. Though France was then over. run 
ol m whom Charkes was unable to reſiſt, he 
, 7 0 expel the Saracens; and he was hardly ar- 
1 Bo when he received intelligence of a new 
3 loman, his nephew, advanced againſt him, 
prong to ſeize the imperial crown, and the 


im 
of Mimogeniture. 
dn. Precipitation, became ill, and died in a miſe- 
1 Ofc, lage called Brios, in Breffe, on the 
ad the » 877, in the fifty-fourth year of his 

UW thity-{cventh of his reign, It has been 
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Italy, by virtue of his father's wills and the | 
Charles, betrayed by his nobles, | 
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| were pleaſed to 
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aſſerted that he was poiſoned by Sedecias, his phy- 


ſician. 


LEVIS U. 


THE continent of Europe, towards the end of the 
ninth century, offers nothing to our view but calamities, 
diforders, revolutions, and anarchy. Lewis II. fon of 
Charles the Bald, may be faid to have purchaſed the 
crown, on the conditions which the biſhops and nobles 
ſtipulate. He was not acknowledged, 
till he had hberally beſtowed lands, offices, and honours on 
the nobility,and promiſed emoluments to the clergy, equal 
to thoſe which they poſſeſſed under Lewis the Debonair. 

Pope John VIII. attempted to get Lewis elected em- 
peror, in the room of his father, by the Italian ftares ; 
but, finding he was incapable of carrying his point, he 
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ſurnamed the STAMMERER. 


| retired into France, and held a council at Troyes; where 


he excommunicated the duke of Spoleto, and the mar- 
quis of Tufcany, for oppoſing his meafures, and attack- 
ing the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, | 

Lewis the Stammerer died in 879, after a reign of about 
eighteen months, leaving his queen Adelaide pregnant. 


LEWIS III. and CARLOMAN. 
LEWIS IE. was fucceded by Lewis III. and Car- 


loman, two ſons by his firſt wife, whom he had divorced. 


Duke Bofon, father-in-taw to Carloman, procured them 
the crown, that he might afterwards ſhare the monarchy. 
By his intrigues with the pope and the clergy, a council 
was prevailed on to declare the neceffity of erecting a new 
kingdom; and they beftowed the kingdom of Arles, dr 
Provence, upon this ambitious duke. Italy was in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Carloman, king of Bavaria, who had alſo ſeized 
part of Lorrain, and the French nobility already enjoyed 
moſt of the lands; ſo that a king of France retained little 
more than the mere ſhadow of royalty. Lewis died ſoon 
after his acceſſion, without iſſue, leaving his brother 
Carloman ſole king of France, who in 884, was killed 
by a wild boar, 


CHARLES III. ſurnamed the Far. 


ON the death of Lewis and Carloman, their brother 
Charles, born after his father's death, and known by the 
name of the Simple, ſhould have ſucceeded to the 
monarchy by right of birth; but, as he was only five 
years of age, and the nobility wiſhed to have a king capa- 
ble of governing, they elected Charles the Fat, fon of 


Lewis the German, already emperor, and ſucceſſor to 


his two brothers. He re-united in his perſon all the 
French empire, except the kingdom of the uſurper Boſon; 
and proved that a prince may conduct his affairs with 
judgement, while they are confined within a moderate 
compaſs, and yet be very unfit for the government of a 
great empire; | 
Though Charles had governed his paternal dominions 
without any viſible defect of judgment, and raiſed him- 
ſelf to the empire by his reputation and addreſs, his mind, 
inſtead of expanding itfelf to its new object, contracted 
itſelf, and betrayed great incapacity. After diſgracing 
hirrfelf by ceding Friezland to the Normans, and pro- 
miſing them a tribute, he rouſed them by his perfidy, 
while he encou | | 
the death of their king, who had been invited to a con- 
feretice, and murdered, they entered France, burnt the 
city of Pontoiſe, and beſieged Paris. Much has been 
faid of this celebrated ſiege by the French hiſtorians. 
Eudes, count of Paris, and his brother Robert, were 
atticularly diſtinguiſhed by their valour and patriotiſm, 
The beſieged ded themſelves more than à whole 
year againſt an army of thirty thouſand men, and the 
combined efforts of courage and ftratagern, before rhe 
emperor came to their reſief. | 8 
At length, however, Charles appeared on the mountain 


of Montmart, with alf the militia of his dominions 1 


under arms, not doubting but the Normans wonld retire 
at the fight of his ds. But he foon diſcovered his 


* 


” ) a 


them by his weaknefs. Enraged at 


miftake ; they did} not exkibir the leaſt token of 2 
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* CHARLES IV. began his reign in 


| poſſeſſors waged 


Knowledge Charles as his fu 
tian. . After conſulting his ſoldiers, who, like moſt gen- 
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and Charles, preferring a ſhameful negociation to a 
doubtful victory, engaged to pay them an immenſe 
ranſom for his capital, and the ſafety of his kingdom. 

By this ignominious treaty and its conſequences, 


214 


| Charles's reputation became irreparably loſt. He had no 


miniſter in whom he could confide. The Germans firſt 


revolted. The nobility diſliked him for attempting to 


limit the hereditary fiefs ; and he had offended the clergy, 


as well as expoſed himſelf, by proſecuting Ludard, biſhop 


of Verceil, on ſuſpicion of a criminal correſpondence 
with the empreſs Rachel, whom he impriſoned, and who 
completed his diſgrace. She affirmed that ſhe was not 
only innocent of the crime laid to her charge, but a pure 
virgin, yet untouched by her huſband and accuſer. She 
alſo offered to undergo any trial that ſhould be aſſigned 
her, and inſiſted on being admitted to purgation. 


Ludard promoted the general diſcontent, and Charles 


was depoſed- in a diet. of the empire, and afterwards ſo 
much 7 as to be obliged to ſubſiſt by the libera- 
lity of the biſhop of Mentz: he died in 888, without 
iſſue. | 


£M-D-K4. 


CHARLES III. being depoſed, count Eudes, whoſe 
valour faved Parts, and whoſe — Robert the Strong, 
had been no leſs brave and illuſtrious, was elected king 
of France in 887, which he agreed to hold in truſt for 
Charles the Simple, yet a minor. But, notwithſtanding 
the courage and talents of Eudes, France was ſtill a 
ſcene of contention and diſorder. A faction pretended to 
aſſert the right of the lawful heir, who was not really in- 
jured, and Eudes ceded to him the greater part of the 
kingdom. Eudes died in 898, without being able to 
remedy the diſorders of the ſtate. 


CHARLES IV. ſurnamed TRE SimPLE. 


898, and after 
ſeveral. inteſtine wars with the nobility 5 France, ob- 
tained his degrading ſurname, for not making a proper 
uſe of the advantages he had gained over the duke of 
Lorrain. Acknowledged king in his own right, he in- 
creaſed by his weakneſs the prevailing evils. The nobles 
aſpired-openly at independency ; they uſurped the govern- 
ment with which they. had been entruſted, and extorted 


 confirmation-of them from .Charles, for themſelves and 


their heirs, on the eaſy condition of an empty homage. 

A arge and well-regulated kingdom, was now divided 
into a. multitude of ſeparate principalitis, wholly inde- 
pendent of the crown, or dependent only in name, whoſe 
continual wars with each other, and ex- 
erciſed an inſupportable tyranny over the dependants, 
5 

_ The Normans took advantage of this ſtate of weak- 
nels and anarchy, to eſtabliſh themſelves in France. 
Rollo, one of their moſt illuſtrious chiefs, after having 
ſpread terror over all the maritime provinces of Europe, 
alled up the Seine, took Rouen, fortified it, and made 
it his head-quarters. Having ſecured a ſafe retreat, he 
8 no bounds to his depredations, and ſoon became fo 
ornadable, that Charles offered him his daughter in 
marriage, and the province of Neuſtria as her dower. 
Francon, archbiſhop of Rouen, was charged with the 
hegociation. ' He only demanded that Rollo ſhould ac- 
ior, and become a chriſ- 


tlewen of the cloth, were very eaſy on the. article of reli- 
ed to the treaty, on condition that the pro- 


gion, he piped * | | 
vince retagne ſhould be alſo ceded to him tilb Neu- 


ſtria could be cultivated; which was then entirely deſo- | 


lated by the ravages of his countrymen. His propoſal 


was granted; he was baptized and did homage for his 
crown, leſs as 2. vaſſal than a conquero rr. 
ve repeated proofs, of his weakneſs, and be- 
came equally/ contemptible to the French and the Nor- 
mans. An attempt was made to dethrone him by Robert, 
duke of France, brother to Eudes, the late King; but the 


delign was given up in conſequence > remonſtrance 
from Rollo, Upon his death, however, duke Robert 
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renewed his intrigues. He made the king diſmiſ 
non, his favorite miniſter, and afterwards {,,, 
miniſter's treaſures, with which he gratified his a. 
They declared Charles incapable of reigning, * 
gaimed Robert king of France. Robert was jy, $ 
killed in battle, but his party triumphed ; ang his 6 
Hugh the Great, or the Abbot, as ſome hiſtorian 
him, had the crown in his power; but he refuſed 10 
ſelf, chooſing rather to place it on the head of his b 
Rodolph, duke of Burgundy, who was almoſt u 
ſally acknowledged. | A 
In this extremity, Charles had recourſe to Wiha 
duke of Normandy, and to Henry the Fowler, yy 
preparing to aſſiſt him when he was decoyed yg 
treachercus friendſhip of Herbert, count of Vena 
into the fortreſs of Chateau-Thierri,and detained prin 
The count releaſed him, and paid homage to kin, 
ſovereign, when he wanted to gain his ends with Roy 
and ſhut him up when they were accompliſhed, C 
died in priſon in 925. 


| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
' 
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RODOLPH was crowned before the death of (li 
but many of his ſubjects refuſed to acknowledge ksaihiMG 
thority. . He acted with great ſpirit and reſolutin, j 
pelled the incurſions of ſome new tribes of Norma 
ſtrained the licentiouſneſs of the nobles, and rd 
tranquillity and vigour to the kingdom. He died wi 
iſſue, in 936, when France was again involved ing 
bles, and a kind of interregnum enſued. At ly 
Hugh the great, ſtill diſdaining the title of king, u 
willing to uſurp it; recalled Charles's ſon Lew 
named the Stranger, from England, whither he h 
taken by his mother Egina, daughter of Eα. 
Elder, and grand-daughter of the great Alfred. Sul 
taken refuge in the court of her brother Athelſtan, 


LEWIS IV. furnamed the Traxxas 
; or the STRANGER. 


LEWIS acquired the title of Tranſmarine, funf 
having lived in England. He was the ſon of Chat 
Simple, and reſtored to the regal throne on the deal 
Rodolph, in 936. He was only in his ſeventeentl 
when he was recalled, and in a great meaſure u 
quainted with the affairs of France, yet he cond 
himſelf with a ſpirit becoming his rank, thou 
perhaps, without ſome degree of that imprudence i 
ral to his age. | 

He endeavoured to reſcue himſelf from the tyra 
duke Hugh, who had been appointed his fu 
allowed him little more than the name of king. 

He attempted to ſeize Lorrain, but the e 
Otho I. obliged him to retire; . He afterwards: 
a war with his nobles. He took Normandy 
chard,the ſon of William,duke of that province; Wh 
ing defeated and taken priſoner by Aigrold, king of N 
mark, and Hugh, count of Paris, in 944, he was 9 
to reſtore Normandy to Richard, and wot 4 
dom of Laon to duke Hugh the Great, before ie 
at liberty. This laſt ceſſion, however, occar: 
obſtinate war between the count of Laon, and * 
but Lewis being aſſiſted by the emperor Otho, * 
of Flanders, and the pope, Hugh was, in 950, 
conclude a peace, and to reſtore the earldom * 

Lewis was afterwards thrown from his horſe n 5 
ing a wolf, and died of his fall at Rheims on dhe 
September, 95 4, aged thirty-cight; after 2 
twenty-two years. He was interred in that ci 


-L.OTHARI'9 5 


LEWIS IV. left a ſhadow of royalty to 658 
' thario, by Garberga, the ſiſter - of the coſe 1 
who was born in 941. He was aſſociated al | 
in 952, and ſucceeded his father in 954. Hog: 1 
was pleaſed to grant him the title of king ** ip 
ſelf might enjoy the power. This amt F 
died in 955, and was ſucceeded by his fon uf 
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— c 5 recover Lorrain, which had been for 
2 the poſſeſſion of the emperors of Germany; 

we diſconcerted his meaſures, and ruined his 
Ocho II. He ceded the diſputed territory to Charles 
BT rakes on condition that he ſhould hold it as 
f he empire. Incenſed at this donation by which 
1 was benefited at the expence of his character, 
and the honour of his crown, Lothario aſſem- 
I owerful army, and marched ſuddenly to Aix-la- 

4 where he ſurpriſed the emperor, and put him to 
He was vanquiſhed in his turn, and was again 
drious; but he was at laſt compelled to reſign Lorrain, 


u was divided between his brother Charles and the 


LEWIS V. ſurnamed THE SLoTHtuL. 


Sis v. fon of Lothario and Emma, ſucceeded 
ber, and was crowned at the age of twenty. He 
ied Blanche of Aquitain, by whom he had no 
He made himſelf maſter of the city of Rheims, 
FX diſplayed t valour at the deß mene of his reign; 
mame of The Slothful ſeems therefore very impro- 
applied to him. He was poiſoned by Blanche, his 
n, on the 21ſt of May, 987, in the ſecond year of 
jon, and the twenty-ſecond of his age. : 
his Lewis was the laſt of the kings of France of the 
igian race, who had reigned two hundred and 
fix years in France. After his death, the kingdom 
Woht belonged to his uncle, Charles duke of Lorrain, 
fon of Lewis IV. but that prince having rendered 
lf odious to the French, Hugh Capet made himſelf 


* 


3 er of the crown. 


KINGS of FRANCE of the CAPETINE RACE. 
HUGH CAPE T. 
ck was, at chis period, become like Ger- 


ry counts or dukes. He who could ſeize 
two or three ſmall villages, paid homage to the 
er of a province; and he whoi had only a caſtle, 
it of the poſſeſſor of a town. » "v2 

Nong the princes, or nobles, who held immediately 
= crown, Hugh Capet was not the leaſt powerful. 
WP olcled the dukedom of France, which extended as 


domains which he held in Picardy and Champagne, 
ited his authority in thoſe provinces. He therefore 
L the crown on the death of Lewis V. bringing more 
zu to it than he derived from it; for the royal 
n was now reduced to the cities of Laon and Soiſ- 
wh a few other diſputed territories. Hugh was 
kmed king of France at Noyon, and was crowned 
ms onthe 3d of July, 987. 9 | | 
| "git of ſucceſſion certainly belonged to Charles 
100 „ uncle to Lewis V. but the condition of 
3 che empire, appeared to the French nobility a 

t reaſon for excluding him; and Hugh Capet 


ane, devotion, whether real or affected 


- . 
1 


[ones at Rheims. His throne was further-efta- 
by aſſociating | 

17 the kingd 
"opalty which-he 


; ite the envy of thoſe who were but lately his 


me time Chis, duke of Lovrin, entered 
of arc Laon by aſſault, and Rheims by the trea 
III dn 


ror Otho. | 5 _ 
e 22 C ne on the 2d of March 986, 
| forty-five, having been poiſoned by Emma, his 
| after reigning thirty-two years. 


t deficient either in courage or ambition. 


umoſt entirely feudal. Each province had its 


Touraine; he was alſo count of Paris; and the 


prudently-denied- bini un. 


I is 
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prince was afterwards himſelf betrayed by the biſhop of 
Laon, and made priſoner for lite. | 

Arnold, for theſe offences was tried and degraded ; 
and Gerbert, who had been tutor to the emperor Otho III. 
and to the king's ſon, Robert, was elected into the ſee of 
Rheims. But, as the court of Rome had not been con- 
ſulted on this occaſion, the election was declared void; 
Arnold was re-eſtabliſhed, and Gerbert depoſed, The 
former, however, remained in priſon till the death of 
Hugh Capet, who dreaded more the intrigues of that pre- 
late than the thunder of the Vatican ; while the latter, 
having found an aſylum in the court of his pupil Otho, 


| became archbiſhop of Ravenna, and afterwards pope, 


under the name of Sylveſter II. 
No other remarkable occurrence happened during the 
reign of Hugh Capet, who conducted every thing with 
great prudence and moderation; and had the ſingular 
honour of eſtabliſhing a new family ; and, in a great 
degree, a new form of government, with few circumſtances 
of violence, and without ſhedding blood. He died the 
24th of October, 99), in the fifry-ſeventh year of his 
age, and the tenth of his reign; - wx , 
HUGH was ſucceeded on the throne by his ſon 

Robert, a prince of a leſs vigorous, though not of a 
leſs amiable character. He was born, baptized, and 
crowned at Orleans; and quietly obtained the regal au- 
thority at the age of twenty-five years. This prince had 
eſpouſed Bertha, his couſin in the fourth degree, a mar- 
riage perfectly lawful according to our preſent ideas of 
things, and juſtified by the practice ' of all nations : it 
was alſo neceſſary to the welfare of the ſtate, ſhe being the 
ſiſter of Rodolph, king of Burgundy. But the clergy 
had, about this time, made a facrament of marriage, 
and extended ſpiritual prohibitions to the ſeventh de 
of conſanguinity. The popes politically arrogated to 
| themſelves a ſpecial juriſdiction over this firſt object of 
ſociety, on which all the reſt depended. 

| Gregory V. boldly undertook to diſſolve the marriage 


between Robert and Bertha, though it had been autho- 


riſed by ſeveral nag; uk and, in a council held at Rome, 
without examining cauſe, or hearing the parties, he 
publiſhed an imperious decree, which ordered the king 
and queen to be ſeparated, under peril of excommunica- 
tion, Even the biſnops, who had countenanced the 
pretended crime, were ſuſpended from their func- 
tions till they could make ample ſatisfaction to the holy 
fee. | | 

Notwithſtanding this extraordinary . menace, Robert 
inſiſted upon keeping his wife, and thereby incurred the 
ſentence of excommunication; which, as the hiſtorian, 
Peter Daunen, relates, had ſuch an effect on the minds of 
men, that the king was abandoned by all his courtiers, 
and even by his own domeſtics, two ſervants only ex- 
cepted; and even theſe threw to the dogs the proviſions 
which he left at meals, and purified by fire the veſſels in 


had been polluted by the touch, of one who had been ex- 
communicated'! The ſame credulous author further 
aſſerts, that the queen was delivered of a monſter, which 
had a neck and head like a gooſe; a certain proof and 
puniſhment of inceſt. os 3 can trend 

Voltaire, however, very-juſtly obſerves, * that there 


* 4 


the pope, and the weakneſs of the king; who, ſtruck 


pudiated his wife Bertha, and married Conſtance, daugh- 
ter of the count of Arles; in whom he found a haughty 
tyrant, inſtead of an amiable conſort. 00.2 eee 
| 2 wen 1 have been maſter of the 
popes, had he the ambition, and the vigour of 
mind neceſſary b Nah 
Henry II. the laſt emperor of the houſe of Saxony, the 


the king of France. Robert, however, 
Europe was in general convinced that he had acte 
' eu for: thoſe who made the 
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which he had been ſerved ; ſo fearful were they of whar 


was nothing monſtrous in this affair but the inſolence of 


with civil terrors, or fearing civil commonons, at laſt re- 


lrlars ofered their crown, and the itnperaldigniy, e | 
ever, refuſed it, and 


propolal, afterwards de. 


ſuch an -enterpriſe. On the death of 
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nately loſt his eldeſt ſun Hugh, whom he had 
the ſovereignty, and cauſed to be crowned at Compeigne 
in 1027, his queen Conſtance, a moſt 1 


 —© We have loſta father, who erned us in 


father, in the twenty 


be expoſed 
natural ſon William, whom he affectionately loved, and 
intended for his ſucceſſor, having no legitimate iflue. He 


5 9 22 | ho 
| is. pilgrimage, leaving rather the heir of his 
ES, dominions. The yobles, ; unawed,/by 
= reign authority, broke out into perſonal altercations, 


r 

The latter of this king 

happy by the diſorders of his family. 2 unfortu- 
aſſo 


ciated in 


rious woman, 
to regulate the ſucceſſion. Hating her ſon 
enry, ſhe was importunate to place her younger ſon 


Robert on the throne ; but the king, by the advice of his 


lament, confirmed the ſucceſſion to Henry, his eldeſt 
ng fon. Provoked at this meaſure, the queen en- 


deavoured to embroil the brothers; but they, entertain- 


ing a great regard 
BR oo, retired from court, and took up 


for each other, withſtood all her diſ- 


arms, in order to obtain a ſeparate maintenance. 


In the mean time, the king died at Melun, on the 20th 


of July, 1031, aged ſixty, after a reign of thirty-five 


years. Not a monarch in the French hiſtory is more 
nerally, or more highly commended, than Robert, nor 
whoſe death the lamentations of the people were louder, 


or more ſincere. The monks expreſſed the ſentiments of 


the whole nation, when they deplored him in theſe words 
ace: 


« we lived under him in perfect ſecurity; for he 


« neither oppreſſed, nor would ſuffer oppreſſion : we 
% loved him, and there were none whom we feared.” 
He endeavoured to promate the cultivation of the arts 
and ſciences, and built a 
churches. 


| number of magnificent 
He compoſed ſeyeral hymns, which are ſtill 
ſung in the Remiſh churches. 3 


1 R MuR T 1 
HENRY ſucceeded to the throne on the death of his 


ſeventh year of his age, having all 


the ſpirit of a young man, with the prudence and fagacity 


of one advanced in years ; without theſe qualities, the 
crown would have been ſhaken from his head, almaſt as 
ſoon as it had been 


placed there. His mother Conſtance, 
who bore him the moſt implacable hatred, and who was 


- ambitious ſtill to govern, had drawn over a great many 
nobles and ' biſhops, 
. cauſe of her younger fon Robert. 


under pretence of ' ſupporting the 


After ſome ineffectual ſtruggles, the king was obliged 
to take refuge in Normandy, where he was moſt reſpect- 


fully received by duke Robert, who offered him the forces 
and the treaſures of his duchy. 
ever, the mere expreſſions of civility; for an army of 


Theſe were not, how- 


Normans penetrated France on one ſide, while the king 


and the royal party invaded it on the other. Theſe ſpi- 
rited meaſures humbled the queen-dowager and her fac- 
tion. 


n. But, though the conteſt ended 82 for the 
king, yet the victory coſt him * 0 4 of the 
war depended principally u duke of Normandy, 
therefore Henry to E. duchy Giſors, Chaumont, 
Pontoile, and that part of the Vexin which yet remained 


in the crown. - 


The ſucceſſon to the duchy of Normandy was the 
next object of importance which occupied the intention 
of Henry. Duke Robert, in compliance with the ſuper- 


ſtitious devotion of the times, propoſed. to make a pil- 
grimage to Jeruſalem ; but, conſidering he was advanced 


J 
: 32 he aſſembled his nobles, and acquainted them 
ich his pious purpoſe ; he 
the journey, and the to which he muſt neceſſarily 
and engaged them to ſwear allegiance to his 


allo recommended the guardianſhip of his fan, then only 
l age, to two p in whom he perfectly 
confided; Henry, king of France, and Alain, duke of 
/ Bretagne. 4 8 


not prevent many diſorders, which à mind, unin- 

en. 3 muſt have foreſeen; ariſing from 
me natural turbulency of the great, the illegitimacy of 
b fon Wilm, and che legitimate claims other 
1 „ as he died in 


's reign was rendered un- 
2 them, and endeavoured to appeaſe thei .. 
8 Peale their 


| ſucceſſion, and king Henry, forgetting the 
| which he had repoſed in him as guardian to his nag 
the 


whether he was influenced by th 
| friendſhip and honour, or found the conqueſt au 


ally in the field, attended 
not liſten to the dictates of 


— 


expatiated on the length of | 
to abandon the lands they had uſurped from g 
e 


public welfare, that he gained 


her were deemed: legitimate. He died at 


his queen Bertha, and ſucceeded his father in 7 15 
| he was thirty years of age, Soon after h 


ov» EUROPE 
and the whole country became a ſcene of wy 
vaſtation. The duke of Bretagne Eenerouſy W 
ut, receiving inſult for his good intentions þ 
turned home, and was ſoon after carried off by a y 
2 ſuppoſed to have been adminiſtereq 9 ho 

ormandy. Many pretenders ſet forth their cim b 
figs 


had received from Robert, as well as the con 


ſeemed inclined to deprive him of his 


Inherit 
_=_ advantage of theſe troubles. I 
0 


tage He even | 
rman frontier, and reduced ſeveral pla, 


the returning ſentimem 


with more difficulty than he expected, he joined his (wlll 
with thoſe of the young duke, and the mal-contm 
totally routed, in the battle of Val de Dunes, wig, 
young William in the quiet poſſeſſion of his dominy 
Henry died at Vitrie, in Brie, on the yth of 4 
1060, and was fucceeded by his ſon Philip I. vnd 
had by his ſecond wife. | VR 


W 1 . 1 7 1 


PHILIP I. was only eight years of age at the iu 
his acceſſion ; and, what is very ſingular, inſtead af 
placed under the guardianſhip of his mother, or hu 
whom one might ſuppoſe would naturally be calledaj 
regency, he was committed by his father to the a 
Baldwin V. furnamed the pious, carl of Flanders; an 
of ſtrict honour, and brother-in-law to Henry. 

Philip had been perfectly well educated, nor ws 
by any means deficient in point of capacity; but h 
had acquired a wrong bias, which diſcovered iii 
his actions, and ſwayed him upon all occaſions top 
his intereſt, or his inclinations, to his honour, Wil 
reign 1s principally remarkable for his ing Bert 
de Montfort, ducheſs of Anjou, while her bulk 
his queen Bertha were both alive, for which he wat 
communicated by Urban II. in the famous com 
Clermont; but was afterwards abſolved by a nenp 
from that ſentence, and continued to live with the cou 
of Anjou. But though this abſolution quieted, wk 
meaſure, his domeſtic troubles ; his authority, whd 
thunder of the church and his indolent and lien 
courſe of life had ruined, was far from being me 
The nobility more and more affected independency:i 
inſulted him every hour, plundered his fubjefts, ad 
tirely cut off the communication between Far 
A 

To remedy theſe evils, Phillip aſſociated his fon 
in the government; or, at leaſt, declared him bs 1 
ceſſor, with the conſent of the nobility. Ti # 
prince was, in all reſpects, the reverſe of his father; 
vigorous, affable, generous, and even free from thei 
incident to youth. He perceived that in a ſtate b. 


rupted, farce only could * He kept c 
2 i by Þ ſmall body of 


which he employed againſt ſuch of the nobility #? 
moliſhed their caſtles, compelled them to make | 
tion to thoſe whom they had pillaged, and obige 


with ſuch indiſputabl 4 
ned the affections * 
ruous part of the nobility, and the reverence #1 
ple 3 while he reſtored order to the ſtate, and pen” 
monarchy fram ſubverſion. neo FA 
Philip is ſaid to have received a diſpenſation 


rying Bertrand, in conſequence of which his an 


All chis he 


= ' 
71 


agth of July, 1108, aged fifty-ſeven yeats. ©. 0 
reign the Cruſades firſt began, and the orders of 
treuſe, Ciſtertians, &c. were founded. gw” 


LEWIS YI. furnamed Tus FM 


. THIS valuable prince was the fon of PI, 


nk One * 
in war with Henry I. of England; which 
on on with a variety of fortunes, during the greater 
rr eien; but without producing any remarkable 
ch o not mentioned in our Hiſtory of England, 
Je 3 | 
big er legt concluded between the two rival 


devoted himſelf to the regulation of the 
CES, of his kingdom, and ſo much humbled or 


| illity. In the height of his proſperity, 

ſal be fal 4 a languiſhing diſorder, occaſioned 
oe ulency ; and, when he thought his 
e ordered his ſon to be called to him, 


* ſignet from 
cechority; 


keyed great vaſſals of the crown, as to procure ' 


„ 


ample of the royal pair was followed by all preſent, among 
whom were many of the principal nobility. 

Sugar, abbot of St. Denis, who was then prime mini- 
ſter, endeavoured in vain to diſſuade the king from aban- 
doning his dominions, by obſerving that he might make 
a much more ſuitable atonement for his guilt by ſtaying 
at home, and governing his kingdom with prudence and 
diſcretion. The eloquence of St. Bernard, and the ſuper- 
ſtition of the times, prevailed. Sugar, however, made 
no ſcruple of predicting the inconveniencies that would 
attend an expedition to Paleſtine, whilſt the faint de- 
clared himſelf anſwerable for its ſucceſs. 

From hence St. Bernard went to preach the cruſade in 
Germany, where he prevailed on the emperor Conrad III. 
Frederic Barbaroſſa, afterwards emperor, and an infinite 
number of perſons of all ranks to take the croſs, promiſing 
them, in the name of God, victory over the infidels. 
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He ran from city to city, every where communicating 
his enthuſiaſm ; and, if we believe the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times, working miracles. . The hopes of certain victory 
drew after the emperor and the king of France, the 
greateſt part of the knights in their dominions. Lewis 
ſet out with Eleanor his wife, with an army of eiglity- 
thouſand men, in 1147, leaving Sugar, and Ralph, count 
of Vermandois, regents of the kingdom. They pro- 
ceeded to Conſtantinople by land, following the emperor 
Conrad, who had marched on the ſame expedition about 
three months before them. | _ 

When Conrad had paſſed the Boſphorus, he acted with 


E — of which you muſt render an exact ac- 


unt in the world to come.“ 12 | 
re king unexpectedly recovered, but could never after- 
be prevailed on to uſe any of the enſigns of royalty. 
accident contributed to the revival of his health and 
ch. William duke of Guienne, and earl of Poitou, 
| ling to make a pilgrimage to the ſhrine of St. James 
ompoſtella, bequeathed his extenſive territories to his | 
ohter Eleanor, on condition that ſhe married young 
is, already crowned king of France, at the deſire of | 
ether; and the duke dying in that pilgrimage, the 


inge was clebreted with great pomp at Bourdeaux, 
Lewis VII. was ſolemnly inaugurated as lord of Gui- 


and Poitou. | 
nable to ſupport the heat of the dog-days, Lewis 


beck year of his age, and the thirtieth of his reign. 
aas all agree that the throne of France was never 

cd by a better man; but his countrymen ſay he would 
been a better king, with the addition of certain quali- 
Poſterity may-not, perhaps, be inclined to think 
e of his character, when they are informed that the 
ities he winted were hypocriſy and diſimulation, and 
his vices were honey and ſincerity ; which induced 


ſentiments. | 
the courſe of this reign, Lewis ſummoned a council 


io Anaclet. St. Bernard prevailed on him 
owledge Innocent, and that pope was reſpectfully 
pred by the king at Paris in 1131. F 


LEWIS VII. ſurnamed Tur Younc. 


EWIS, ſurnamed the Young, to diſtinguiſh him 
the father with whom he reigned ſeveral years, was 
1120, and ſucceeded his father in 1137. He 
led with pope Innocent II. and engaged in a war 
t Thibaud, count of Champagne, who excited the 
5 to revolt. In an expedition into Champagne, he 
Ul the country waſte, made himſelf maſter of Vitry 
142, and cauſed the church to be ſet on fire; by which 
b thirteen hundred perſons who had taken refuge 
> Ul periſhed in the flames. The town was alſo to 


to deteſt flattery, and indulge himſelf in declaring his 


to examine which was the lawful pope, 


| ſoon after at Paris, on the firſt of Auguſt, 1137, in 


that imprudence which ſeems inſeparable from ſuch kind 
of expeditions. Inſtead of joining the Chriſtians in Syria, 
and waiting for the king of France, he marched imme- 
diately into the middle of Afia Minor, where the ſultan 
Iconium drew his heavy German cavalry among the 
rocks, and cut his army 1n pieces. He fled to Antioch, 
and went to Jeruſalem as a pilgrim, inſtead of appearing 
as 2 general, and returned to Europe, in 1148, with a 
handful of men. 

Lewis was equally unſucceſsful in his enterprize. He 
fell into the ſnare that had deceived the emperor ; and, 


being ſurprized among the. rocks near Laodicea, was 


worſted, as Conrad had been before him. The king of 
France, however, met with a domeſtic misfortune which 
gave him more real concern than the loſs of his army. 
He ſuſpected queen Eleanor of an amour with the prince 
of Antioch, at whoſe court her huſband had taken refuge. 
She is even ſaid to have forgot her fatigues in the arms. 
of a young Turk. The concluſion therefore of the 
whole expedition was, that Lewis, like Conrad, returned 
to Europe with the remnants of a t army, after viſit- 


ing the holy ſepulchre, and being diſhonoured by his pious 


conſort, whoſe affection and zeal led her to embrace 
the croſs, and accompany him into Aſia. Thouſands 
of ruined families in vain exclaimed againſt St. Bernard 
for his prophecies: but he excuſed himſelf upon the 
example of Moſes, who, like him, had promiſed to con- 
duct the Iſraelites into a happy country, and yet ſaw the 
firſt generation periſh in the deſarts. 3 
Soon aſter his return, Lewis annulled his marriage with 
ueen Eleanor, and reſtored to her the provinces of 
Guienne and Poitou; which was the more prejudicial 
to France, as that princeſs immediately married Henry 


Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, count of Anjou and 
| Maine, and preſumptive heir to the crown of England. 
Lewis, at length, fell intd a very abject ſuperſtition, 
and was induced to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Becket, to obtain his interceſſion for the recovery of 
Philip, his fon and heir. Hume, with great plealar 
remarks, that perhaps Lewis thought himſelf entitled 
the favours of that ſaint, on account of their ancient Thtt- 
macy : and hoped that Becket, whom he had proretted 
while on earth, would not forget his old friend and Behe- 


Mumed, that from a city it became a village, and 
| —— V. 1 Vierithe burned, = 
| action e à deep impreſſion upon the 
| of the king, and prepared the way for a ſecond Cru- 
0 Which he was adviſed by Bernard, in order to ex- 
ime. Bernard was learned, for thoſe times, 
©) eloquent, auſtere in his life, irreproachable. in his 
— Ally zealous, and inflexible in his pur- 
2 tad long held the reputation of a ſaint, was 
n oracle, and revered as a prophet: little wonder 


3 - 


— 


164 hould perſuade the king of France, that there factor, now he was ſo highly advanced in heaven. The 
1 other method of expiating luis guilt than by an ex- young king was reſtored to health by the interceſſion of 
N Rr e I ecket, as was ſuppoſed; but the King himſelf, ina ſhort. 
— d was erected in the marker-place at Vezelai || time after his return, was ſtruck with an apoplexy, which 
7 on which St. Bernard appeared by the fide I deprived him of his judgement; and Philip? though 
aki Il. The faint ſpoke fl, and the king, | only fifteen years of age, took upon him the àdminiſtra- 
Td the croſs from his hand , followed his Exams tion. Lewis died ſhortly after at Patis, on the 18th of 


queen Eleanor took t and tir ez. | r, 1180, aged ſixty. el, "IR, 
E PHILIP 
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behaviour towards their father. 


princes; and, when Richard was dead, between Philip 


He retook ſeveral places from the Engliſh, and was after- 


Leis, this pious prince R_nk thay Fredetic ad abyays } 


1 —x . 3 * 
e 


- 
* 


PHILIP II. furnamed' Abousrus. 


THIS young prince was born the 22d of Auguſt, 
1165, and ſucceeded his father in 1180. Early in 
his reign, Henry II. of England, employed his good 
offices in compoſing the quarrels which aroſe in the royal 
family of France; and he was ſucceſsful in mediating an | 
accommodation berween the king, his mother, and his 
uncles. Theſe ſervices, however, were ill requited by 
Philip; who, when he arrived to a'ſtate of manhood, | 
encouraged Henry's ſons in their undutiful and ungrateful , 


He was, however, a great prince; and the death of 
Henry II. was eſteemed an event equally fortunate for 
Philip Auguſtus, and Henry's ſon Richard. Prior to 
this, the king of France had put a ſtop to the acts of 
violence committed by the nobles, and baniſhed the jews 
and comedians from his kingdom. He had alſo had a 
quarrel with the duke of Flanders, which was happily 
terminated in 1184. In 1190 he engaged in a cruſade 
with Richard I. king of England, the particulars. of | 
which are related in the reign of the latter; after their 
return, a ſucceſſion of wars happened between thoſe two 


— 


Auguſtus and John of England; all which events are 
attended to in our Hiſtory of England, and cannot pro- 
perly be repeated here. | 
In 1192 the king of France obliged Baldwin VIII. 
count of Flanders, to give him the province of Artois. 
His divorcing his wife Ingerburga, to marry Agnes de 
Menaria, drew u him the cenſures of the church, 
which induced him to take her again, on which he was 
reſtored to favour. N | 
He died at Mentes the 14th of July, 1223, aged 
fiſty- nine, after à reign of forty-three years. Philip- 
Auguſtus was equally; warrior and a; politician. Ne 
re· united a great number of fine provinces to the kingdom 
of France, at the efpence of the Engliſh monarchy. He 
leſt that kingdom twice as large as he received it, and 
rendered future acquiſitions eaſy to his ſucceſſors. 


. 
* 4 


LEWIS VIII. furnamed Tnz Lion. © 


LEWIS VIII. the fon of Philip-Auguſtus, was born 
the 5th of September, 1187, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in ſeveral expeditions during the life of his father, whom 
he ſucceeded on the throne on the 14th of July, 1223. 


-wards prevailed on to engage in a war with the Albi- 
genſes. At the requeſt of pope Honorius III. he laid 
ſiege to Avignon, and took that city on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1226 ; but a diſeaſe breaking out in the army, 
he was attacked by it, and his ſhort reign expired, with 
his life, on the 8th of November, 1226, in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age. 


+ +A:KWIS IK, furnamed Sax Lxwis. = 


- THIS young prince was only in his twelfth year at his 
acceſſion, 1 born on 9 April, 1215, 


and ſucceeded his father on the 8th of November, 1226. 
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by the prudence and firmneſs of Blanche, the 
and queen- | | 


. 


and integrity of all the ſincere patriots; 
jon was not concerned, the mildneſs and 
ee Feder 

, excommunicating F ic II. 
ire to the count of Artois, brother to St. 
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of death, he favoured the tribunal of the 
againſt infidels. 


7 


appeared to him a catholic; that anbeg 
ſhould firſt be ſent to him, to know his — 
ſpecting the faith; which, if orthodox, there olli 
reaſon for attacking him; but, if heretical, v. 
be carried on againſt him with violence, and, in 
even againſt the pope himſelf. This was Leyjy, a 
forble. Convinced that hereties, or thoſe whg (| 
embrace the eſtabliſhed belief, deſerved the ple 
8 1quiſy 
and from the ſame motive he aſcribed weit ie 
Being ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, which dep 
him of his ſenſes, and almoſt of his life, under te 
fluence of a diſordered imagination, he thought j, f 
a voice commanding him to ſhed the blood of 84 
He therefore made a vow, as ſoon as he recovere, þ 
engage in a new cruſade. No remonſtrances coy 
duce him to forego his purpoſe : he conſidered hi m 
a ſacred obligation, which man was not perning, 
diſſolve. After ſpending four years in making yr 
tions, and in ſettling the government of his kin 
which he left to the care of his mother, he embate - 
the 25th of Auguſt, 1248, and ſet fail for Cyprus, am 
panied by his queen, his three brothers, and alma 
the knights of France. At Cyprus it was reſolyy 
make a deſcent upon Egypt; experience having | 
that Jeruſalem and the Holy-Land could nerer he wii 
ſerved, while that country remained in the hands dd 
infidels. | 
Lewis, and his prodigious army, landed at Dany 
in 1249, and took it. He afterwards received feht 
cours from France, and found himſelf in the plan 
Egypt at the head of ſixty thouſand men, the floyerd 
kingdom, by whom he was both obeyed and loved. M 
luch forces, under ſuch a general, not only E 
even Syria, might have been expected to have fi 
Yetthis, like all the other cruſades, terminated in an 
and diſappointment. One half of theſe excellent nai 
fell a prey to ſickneſs and debauchery ; the other wii 
feated by the Soldan at Maſſoura, where Lewis all 
gu himſelf greatly by his valour ; an& where E 
held his brother Robert, of Artois, killed by bis 
Lewis himſelf, together with his other two brother, 
count of Anjou, and the count of Poitiers, an i 
nobility, were taken prifaners. | 
Still, however, the French were in poſſeſſion of 
etta, where Lewis's queen was depoſited. Thinkin 
ſafety doubtful, as the place was beſieged, ſhe dem 
a promiſe from the ſieur Joinville, who was a Ky 
errant, on the faith of chivalry, to cut off her head! 
virtue ſhould ever be in danger. But Joinville vs 
leaſed from his promiſe ; Damietta held out, and a 
was concluded with the Soldan, by which that at 
reſtored, in conſideration of the king's liberty, f 
be thouſand livres paid for the ranſom of d d 
oners. | 
F Lewis was now ſolicited to return to Europe Wl 
remnant of his forces; but devotion led him to Fu 
| where he continued four years longer, without 0 
any thing of conſequence, only taking Tyre and ( 
and fortifying the places in. the poſſeſſion of te 
Uans. | . | | 
By the death of the queen-mother, Lewis ws # 
induced to reviſit France; but he only returned uff 
for a new cruſade, fo ſtrongly was he jinfaruard 
purſuit ! In the firſt place, however, by his zeal | 
tice, his endeavours to reform abuſes, his ful 
and his virtuous example, he ſoon. d the 1 
caſioned by his abſence. Lewis. was exempla7 
tranſactions with his neighbours ;. uity and alu 
neſs were the baſis of kis palicy. If he meme 
theſe virtues too far, as a. prince, het ae 


honour as a man: they even him — 
ſoyereign; and ſecured to his ſubjects proſperi 

By his moderation, he acquired the confidence "il 
rope, and was choſen arbiter between the king 7.9 
and his barons, af a time when it was bis ine i 
ruined both; an honour, perhaps, never 4 
any gther rival monarch carth, apd Wy 
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deu others couſd have beed fafely truſted. FF 


LY 
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indeed rejected by Leiceſter and his party, but it 


monument of the 


3 blemiſh in this i ping monarch's i 
. bation of the treaty between his brother 
3 Fad nee relative to Sicily. Out of reſpect to 
E E or of complaiſance to his brother, Lewis be- 


1 with indifference the liberties of mankind ſacrificed, 


rinces unjuſtly ſpilt, while he was pre- 
of phy 255 army Nin the infidels. He hoped 
Fe a convert of the king of Tunis, and embarking 
the firſt of July, 1270, he arrived on the 17th, on the 
of Africa, and beſieged and took the city of Tunis; 
could not prevail on the muſſelmen to embrace chriſ- 
r. The French army, however, was ſeized with 
demie diſtemper; of which Lewis beheld one of 
— expire, and another at the point of death, when 
was ſeized himſelf, and died on the 25th of Auguſt, 
70, in the fifty-ſixth year of his reign. His fon and 
W.-dor, Philip, recovered, kept the field againſt the 
ors, and faved the remains of the French army, by 
cn he acquired the ſurname of the Hardy. ; 
emis IX. built churches, hoſpitals, and monaſteries ; 
k the poor and orphans under his protection, eaſed the 
pple by diminiſhing their taxes, and maintained the 
1 of the Gallic church by the pragmatic ſanction. 
der his reign the Sorbonne was founded, by Robert- 
Sorbon, his confeſſor and almoner. Lewis was cano- 
ad by Boniface VIII. on the 11th of Auguſt, 1297. 


PHILIP III. firnamed Taz Haxor. 


AFTER the death of Lewis IX. his ſon, Philip III. 

ö proclaimed king of France in Africa. He defeated 
Saracens, and, having concluded a truce of ten years 
them, returned to · France; and cauſed Peter de la 


> ta a © 


ſe, his favourite, to be hanged for calumniating queen 
Vol Brabant. Some time after, the Sicilians, prompted 
erer, king of Arragon, maſſacred all the French 
s that were in Sicily, on Eaſter-day, 1282, at the 
of veſpers. The fury of the conſpirators was ſo 
chat chey did not even ſpare their own relations, 
| ript up women with child by Frenchmen, and daſhed 
ll formed infants againſt the wall; while the prieſts, 
as the general frenzy, butchered all the French 
ents. 
us horrid maſſacre was planned by one John di Pro- 
Y Who ſecretly prepared the minds of his countrymen 
ſuch an enterprize ; and an accident gave it birth. On 
erening of Eaſter-day, as the French and Sicilians 
going in proceſſion to the church of Monreale, in the 
pibourhood of Palermo, a bride happened to paſs by 


Itly run to her, and began to behave indecently, under 
tence of ſearching for concealed arms. A young Sici- 
> faming with, reſentment, ſtabbed Droguet to the 

A tumult enſued; the enraged populace cried 
bd, * Let the French die! Let the French die!“ And, 
out any diſtinction of age or ſex, murdered every 
bn of that nation they could find in Palermo, or the 
de iſland. This maſſacre has ſince been called the 
Wan veſpers. s 54 SY : 


againſt the king 7 


Arragon being in the neighbour- 
attacked a convoy going to the 
ch e Ax⸗ Fong a a mortal wound.—Gironne 
rad , IP, having put a good garriſon into 
nifſed part of his fleet. Roger di Lona, the Arra- 
> Who durſt not venture to attack. the 


fu fl u bei oney and proviſions in- 
TY the ſupport of the army. Theſe loſſes: ope- 
* leverely on the mind of Philip, that he ſecretly 
ue Pyrenees, and died a few days after at Per- 
* the 5th of October, 128 5, aged forty- one 
is is dhe ond r 
. XIX. 


* 


ardy, who was -a prince of ſome merit, 


4 


N her train; when one Droguet, a Frenchman, in- 


th only remarkable circumſtance in the reign. 


| but much inferior to his father. He was the firſt French 


| 


| 
| 
ö 
; 


ö 
4 


Rome, together wi 


ſelf with an air of majeſty 
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monarch who granted letters of nobility. 


22H11 ir W. frnamed Taz Fair, 


PHILIP IV. was born at Fontainbleau, and ſuc- 
ceeded his father, Philip the Hardy, in 1285. His firſt 
care was to compoſe all differences with his neighbours, 
finding his finances were exhauſted, This he was en- 


| abled to effect by the mediation of Edward I. king of 


England, againſt whom he afterwards ungenerouſly com- 
menced hoſtilities, while that monarch was engaged in a 
war with Scotland. 
Pope Boniface VIII. prohibited the clergy from grant- 
ing any ſubſidies to 'princes without his leave. Philip, 
who was very needy, and not leſs haughty than his holi- 
neſs, thought the clergy, as being the richeſt order of the 
ſtate, ought to contribute to the wants of the crown, when 
the ſituation of affairs render it expedient, and even with- 
out any application to Rome ; he therefore oppoſed the 
pope's bull by an edi&, forbidding any of the French 
clergy to ſend any money abroad without the royal per- 
miſſion. | 5 

Bernard Sayſeti, biſhop of Pamiers, who had rebelled 
againft the king in his dioceſe, was nominated, by Boni- 
face, legate to the French court. An obnoxious ſubject 
thus inveſted with dignity, which, according to the ſe 
of Rome, placed him on an equality with the ſovereign 
himſelf, came to Paris, imperiouſly addreſſed Philip, and 
threatened his kingdom with an interdict. Had a lay- 
man exerciſed half ſo much inſolence, he would have 


been puniſhed with death; but the perſon of a church- 


man was ſacred ; Philip, however, delivered this incen- 
diary into the hands of his metropolitan, the arch- 
biſhop of Narbonne ; not daring to treat him as a cri- 
minal. 

Enraged at the confinement of his legate, Boniface 
iſſued a bull, declaring that © the vicar of Chriſt is veſted 
« with full authority over the kings and kingdoms of the 
ce earth. The clergy of France received, at the ſame 
time, an order from his holineſs to repair to Rome. A 
French archdeacon went to Philip with this bull and theſe 
orders, commanding him, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to acknowledge the pope as his temporal ſovereign. 
The king treated this infolence with more moderation 
than could have been expected : he contented himſelf with 
ordering the pope's bull to be thrown into the fire, and 
prohibiting the biſhops from departing the kingdom. But, 
notwithſtanding this prohibition, forty of them went to 
many of the heads of religious 
orders; for which treſpaſs he ſeized upon all their tem- 

ralities, | 

While Boniface was conſidering what meaſures he ſhould 
purſue with regard to the conduct of Philip, that politic 
prince aſſembled the ſtates of his kingdom ; who acknow- 
ledged his independent right to the fovereignty of France, 
and diſavowed the claim of Boniface. It was on this oc- 
caſion, that the repreſentatives of cities in France were 
firſt ſurnnoned 2 1 national NG | 

Being now at full liberty to treat the pope as an open 
encnry, Philip entered- into a 1 © with ths family of 
Colonna ; and ſent William de Nogaret into Italy with 
a ſum of money; for the purpoſe of raiſing troops. A 
body- of deſperadoes were raiſed with great ſecrecy and 
diſpatch ; with which William and Sciarra Colonna ſur- 


priſed the pope at Agneni, a town in his own tetritories, 


and the place of his nativity, exclaiming Death to the 
« Pope! and live the king of France!“ Boniface” 


did not appear diſcouraged: he dreſſed himſelf in his 


cope, put the tiara upon his head, and, with the keys 
in one hand, and the croſs in the other, preſented him- 
before his conquerors. It is 
ſaid that Sciarra had the brutality to ſtrike him, crying 
out © Tyrant! renounce the pontificate, | which thou haft 
« diſhonoured!ꝰ I am pope,” re lied Boniface with 


an intrepid countenance, © and I will die pope! The 
inhabitants, ſtruck with nt rrons chavjour, roſe 
againſt his enemies, and reſcued him from their: hands: 
but Boniface was ſo affected with the indignities he had 
| 5 Oo 
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Benedict XI. who ſucceeded Boniface, defirous of 


promoting peace, revoked the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation which his predeceſſor had fulminated againſt 
Philip, pardoned the Colonnas, and ſhewed a diſpoſi- 
tion for reforming abuſes. By theſe means he excited the 


hatred of his licentious and vindictive countrymen, who | 


ſuddenly took him off by poiſon. 2 
The ſeverity of the taxes, and the mal- adminiſtration 


of Philip and his council in regard to the coin, which 


had been frequently altered in its value, occaſioned a ſedi- 
tion in Paris. The knights-templars were accuſed, of 
being concerned in the mutiny: they were rich, and 
Philip was both avaricious and vindictive. He deter- 
mined to involve the whole order in one undiſtinguiſhed 
ruin ; and on no better evidence than that of two of their 
own order, condemned by their ſuperiors to perpetual 
impriſonment for their vices, he ordered all the templars 
in France to be committed to priſon in one day, imputing 
to them the moſt abominable and enormous crimes, 
Twenty-four were afterwards burnt at one time, in the 
of the kingdom. John de Moley, the 
er the order, and Sg t officer, bro- 
er to the ſovereign of wp. von { were conducted to a 
ſcaffold, erected before the church of Notre-Dame at 
Paris. A complete pardon was offered to them on one 
hand, if they would confeſs the crimes imputed to them 
and their o 
ſhewn them on the other : but theſe gallant nobles per- 
fiſted in the proteſtation of their own innocence,and that of 
their order. To reward them for their fortitude, they were 
inſtantly hurried into the flames by the public executioner. 
Pope Clement V. then reſident at Poictiers, cancurred 
2 all this 3 and, in a general council 
Id at Vienne, without any enquiry, or examining 2 
ſingle witneſs, he abolifhed the 9 oe | | 
Soon after the ſuppreſſion of this order, Philip revived 
his quarrel with Flanders, by making another unſucceſſ- 
ful attempt to unite it ta the crown of France. This diſ- 
appointment, together with ſome domeſtic misfortunes, 
threw him into a conſumption, which put a period to his 
life at Fontainbleau, on the .2gth of November, 1 314, 
in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, and the thirtieth of 
his reign. He was certainly a prince of great talents; 
and, , notwithſtanding his vices, France has reaſon. to 
revere his memory. He was, however, called the Falſe. 
Coiner, from his being the firſt of the French kings 
who altered the value of their money: he was induced to 


capital, and great numbers ſuffered the ſame death in 
different 


adapt this practice, by the ſolicitations, of Enguerand de 


M „ his favourite and miniſter, who was hanged in 
the ſubſequent reign. od @vican: daidur - by 


LEWIS X. ſurnamed Hurix. | 
IHE ſucceſſor of Philip the Fair, was his fon Lewis X. 
wit wan Dee rr icht of Joan his 
mother. He. deferred his coronation, till Auguſt, 131 
on account of the civil diſſentions in the —— hg 
2 2 for e of Clemence, daugh 
however, with an of uſtice, Ferſuaded by bis uncle, 
the count of Valois, he cauſed his prime: miniſter Ma- 
rigny to be executed on, account of many pretended 
his life from his rel et n 
He recalled the jews inta his kingdom; extorted money 


from the nobility, under various pretences; levied a 


- each upon the clergy; and fold exinhilemens to th 
ves who. were em 


yed in cultivating the royal do- 


% 


_ azrempt upon Flanders, on the 8th of June, 1316. 


PHILIP-V.- fornamed Tus Tai. - 


s prince acquired.the furname. of, Tall from his 


remar 


height. .. He was the youngeſt ſon of Philip 


brother Lewis Hutin, king of France, in 1316. He 
— 2 Fleriings, renewed. the alliance whigh 


*. . 


wa 


r; the fire deftined for their execution was | 


had revolted. A quarrel ſoon after aroſe on the ect 


| 


1 years. In this reign a tax on ſalt, called 


re, ©... 


ſubſiſted betw-een France and the Scots, and 


jews out of the kingdom. His reign was RY 


diſtinguiſhed by any thing remarkable. He gi ny 
3d of ] anuary, 1321, aged twenty-eight 9 0 & 


| 
CHARLES IV. fornamed Tur hu 


THE next who aſcended the throne of Pian 
Charles IV. ſurnamed the Fair. He was thin h 
Philip the Fair, and ſucceeded his brother pj 
Tall in 1321. He ſent his uncle, Charles of Na. \ 
at the head of an army into Guienne, who, in! 
ſeized the greateſt part of that province; but queen lit 
of England, arriving in France with her eldeſt fon Ec 
and paying him homage for Guienne, and the Fin 
Ponthieu, Charles concluded the treaty of peace . 
and finiſhed his ſhort reign at Vincennes, on the 10 
February, 1328, being the thirty-third year of ln; 
and the ſeventh of his reign. The pope offered 
empire, but he refuſed it. : ; 

harles left one daughter: but, as his queen iy 
pregnant, Philip de Valois, the next male heir, wx 
pointed regent, with a declared right of ſucceſſion {1 
iffue ſhould prove female. The queen of France wg 
livered of a daughter, the regency of courſe ended, a 
TD de Valois was unanimouſly ſeated on the tet 
rance. | 


PHILI P VI. ſurnamed Ds Vartor, 


THIS prince was couſin german to the dec 
king, and inconteſtibly the neareſt heir-male deſcend 
from a male. He. was the grandſon of Phili t- 
Hardy, and the fon of Charles de Valois. 8 
ward III. of England ſet up a claim to the cromd 
France, but the of France declaring other 
he, for a time, ſtifled his reſentment, and went in pet 
to do homage to Philip for the provinces which bea 
to him in France; but, being highly irritated at te 
haviour of Philip, who, on his taking the oath of cat 
him, obliged hum to lay aſide his crown, ſceptte, a 
ſpurs; and being preſſed by his Engliſh fubjetts nt 
abandon fo well-grounded a claim, he ſoon declared 
againſt France. In the courſe of this reign, many bs 
tles were fought between Philip VI. and Edward Il 
England, particularly the memorable one on the plan 
Creſſy, which reflected ſo much honour on the Exil 
for a detail of which we refer to our Hiſtory of Engl 
under the reign of Edward III. . 

Philip defeated the Flemings, in 1328, at the bat 
of Caſſel, and obliged them to acknowledge for it 

ign Lewis, count of Flanders, againſt whom Wf 


l 
* 

* 

* 


aſtical juriſdiction and the liberties of the Gallican cu 
which were warmly attacked by Peter de Cugnieres, 
king's advocate, and ſtrongly defended by hem 
biſnop of Autun, and Peter Roger, nominated 9 
archbiſhopric of Sens. 
Amidſt the loſſes which Philip had fuſtained fon 
Engliſh, he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the pro 
Dauphiny annexed to the crown of France, by Huw 
its laſt count, on condition that the eldeſt fon of Fm 
ſhould afterwards be called Dauphin. This coun, ® 
had us es under the protection of Fl 
againſt the duke of Savoy, upon the death of his mn 
was accidentally killed by his . own hands, retired i 
manaſtery, and gave Philip the poſſeſſion of 10 
m 134 1 2 * MS) ö 3 
6 however, without being 
| re-eſtabliſh the affairs of France, at Nogent-le-K% 
Chartres, on the 23d of Auguft, 1 350, aged 


fifty 

the gebe? 
impoſed; which was as much reprobated by the ke 
in thoſe days, as that on ſhops has lately been in Log 
Philip VI. duringhe firſt years of his reign had ON 
the appellation of fortunate, and acquired the c 
of ; but neither of thoſe titles were well PP: 
le 2 * his own fault, than bn — 1 
mate fuperior fortune, and WP” 2 
— 2 che 010 2s of 


F = 


F O HN. 


ſhed by many 22 2 
and fidelity: he was not defi- 

5 1 none but, as 3 that maſterly 
4 ** foreſight, which- his difficult ſituation re- 
* kingdom was, at the ſame time, diſturbed by 
E 1 and oppreſſed by foreign Wars. 
* his father, Philip de Valois, in 1350, 
ars of age. 

le Ended ph, _ of Eu and Guienne, who 
uſed of carrying on a correſpondence with the 
10 without the leaſt form of law; which alienated 
nds of his ſubjects, and contributed to the misfor- 
of his reign. Charles the eldeſt ſon of king John, 
ert with his father, invited the king of Navarre, 
ber noblemen of the party who favoured the Eng- 
WW. . aft at Rouen, in conſequence of which they were 
d into his hands. Some of the moſt obnoxious 
[*"ediately led to execution, and the king of Na- 
was thrown into priſon. But this ſtroke of ſeverity, 
of treachery in the Dauphin, was far from proving 
ve in maintaining the royal authority. Philip de 
brother » 2s king of Navarre, and Geoffrey 
Lrcourt, put all the towns and caſtles belonging to 
rince in a poſture of defence ; and they had imme- 
recourſe to England in this deſperate extremity, 
1 III. of England readily engaged to aſſiſt them, 
nt over his fon Edward the Black-Prince, whoſe 
ts and ſucceſſes at the battle of Poictiers are circum- 
ally related in our Hiſtory of England, and particu- 
that John was taken priſoner and conveyed to 


e citing 


1 
Wi captivity of the French monarch, joined to the pre- 
W& diſorders in the government, had almoſt produced 
= difolution of civil authority in France. The 
Sp Navarre made his eſcape from priſon, and pre- 
dangerous leader to the furious malcontents. 
ved his pretenſions to the crown of France, but 
not a favourite with the people. All the French 
re who wiſhed to reſtore peace to their deſolated 
, turned their eyes towards the dauphin ; who, 
h not remarkable for his military talents, daily 
| by his prudence and vigilance, the aſcendant over 
mies. In him therefore was repoſed the govern- 
ff the kingdom. Edward again invaded France, 
raged the country, but a peace was concluded at 
by, in 1360; one of the conſequences of which 
e reſtoration of the king of France to liberty, after 
oonment of four years. He afterwards returned 
and, and died at the Savoy, in London, on the 


April 1364, aged fifty-four years, having reigned 
fourteen.” | | Ny 


ARLES V. ſurnamed TAE Wiss. 


was ſucceeded on the throne of France, by his 
abt a 3383 in the ſchool of adver- 
0 qualified is prudence and rience, 
the lofles which the kingdom had ſuſtained from 
ns of his predeceſſors. He was born at Vin- 
the 21ſt of January, 1.357, and was the firſt who 
e tile of dauphin. Contrary to the practice of 
ces, who hold nothing in eſtimation but military 
> he ſeems to have laid it down as a maxim never 
A wich his armies; but he made war in the 
mt ſucceſs. He firſt brought over to his intereſt 
7 Philip the Bold, and, having given the com- 


7 


33 he 12 the battle of Cocherel, in 
WM, 23d of May, 1364, againſt the ki. 
nt, the moſt formidable 24 Af 


vant John of Montford ; and 
at ii, Triftemare, againſt Peter the Cruel, 
I, onoubine, capſey his wife Blanche 
8 wh; out of a great number 
"ich they tiad taken in France, and obtained a 


honour having been married to a 


it fuccours into Britanny, to ſupport Charles of 
into Spain to aflift | 


and the king was ſo much affected with the fright 
/ the cloſe of his life, 


g ea on the coaſt of Rochelle, He dad 
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| ſoon after Edward III. of England, while he was attempt- 


ing to expel the Engliſh from the few places which they 
ſti} retained in France, and left his kingdom to a minor 
ſon of the ſame name. The death of Charles V. which 
happened in Paris in 1380, was occaſioned by a ſlow 
poiſon which the king of Navarre had ordered to be given 
him ſome years before. He was in the forty-fourth year 
of his age. | 
This prince obtained, by an irreverſible edit, that the 
kings of France ſhould be eſteemed of age when they have 
completed their fourteenth year, | 


CHARLES VI. ſurnamed TR WELL-BLOvTIo. 


THE death of Charles V. of France happened very 
ſoon after that of Edward III, of England, and the 
youth of his ſon Charles VI, put the two kingdoms in a 
ſimilar fituation. Both were under the government of 
minors, and the jealouſies between the three uncles of 
Charles V. the — of Anjou, Berry, and Burgundy, 
diſtracted the affairs of France even more than the rivalry 
between the dukes of Lancaſter, York, and Glouceſter, 
the three uncles of Richard II. diſordered thoſe of England. 

Charles VI, was born at Paris on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1368, and ſucceeded his father in 1380. His uncle 
Lewis, duke of Anjou, regent and chief of the council, 
oppreſſed the people by ſevere taxes, to provide for his 
expedition to the kingdam of Naples, where he died 
in 1384. Theſe taxes occaſioned the ſedition of the 
Hammerers, ſo called from the populace breaking into 
the town-houſe of Paris, and arming themſelves with 
three or four thouſand iron hammers : a ſedition that 
would have been attended with very fatal conſequences, 
had not the king immediately ſuppreſſed it, on his return 
from Flanders ; where he had been to chaſtiſe the inhabi- 
tants of Ghent, who had revolted againſt their count. 
Theſe he defeated in the famous battle of Roſebeck, in 
1382, in which he killed twenty-five thouſand men. 

The duke of Anjou being dead, Charles himſelf 
aſſumed the reins of government, and diſcovered ſuch 
ſymptoms of genius and ſpirit as to revive the drooping 
hopes of his country But thoſe flattering appear- 
ances were of ſhort ion. The unhappy Charles fell 


ſuddenly into a phrenzy, which rendered him incapable of 


exerciſing his regal authority; and, though he partly re- 
covered, he had fuch frequent relapſes that his judgement 


became gradually impaired, and prevented his purſuing 


any oP plan of government. 


The following accident is faid to have occaſioned 
Charles's firſt relapſe, One of the queen's maids of 
perſon of diſtinction, 
the nuptials were celebrated at the palace of the queen- 
dowager, reli& of Philipde Valois. A maſquerade was 
introduced among other amuſements, in which five 
7 noblemen intended to appear as naked favages; 
and ſuch was the indelicacy of the times, that the king 
made one of the party. Their dreſs, which was calcu- 


lated to ſit cloſe to their bodies, was compoſed of linen 


covered with rofin, that while hot had been powdered 
with fur. Their whim was highly applauded 'by the 


company; and the ducheſs of Berry took hold of the 
king, ſeeing him a 
would not let him go till ſhe knew who he was. | 
mean time the reſt began d 1 ve ws a 

Orleans, j. running a h torch againſt one o 

the mus agg” fer fs combuſtible habit in a flame, which 
was quickly communicated to the reſt; and this ſcene of 
mirth was in a moment changed into ſorrow and diftreſs. 
ames to Bertrand du Gueſelin, and the mar- . 
exclaimed, © fave the king! ſave the king!“ And the 
ducheſs of Berry ſuddenly recollecting, that he muſt-be 
the man who ſtood next her, immediately threw her 


robuſt figure, declaring the 
In the 


In the midſt of their torments, the maſks continually 


robes over him, and ing them cloſe about him, 
extinguiſhed the fire. One of the maſks preſerved his 


life by jumping into a ciſtern of water; the other 'four 


were ſo terribly burnt, that they expired in a 23 | 
occafioned a return of his diſorder. From that period to , 
he was attacked four or five times a 
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The court of this: unfortunate monarch was how be- | 


come extremely eorrupt and miſerable, in conſequence of 
his infirmity: The adminiſtration fell again into the 


hands of the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, who ex- 
him to be aſſaſſinated. This, inftead of py 


cluded the duke of Orleans, the king's brother, under 
pretente of his youth, from any ſhare in the government. 
This, however, was not the caſe with reſpect to the 
ducheſs of Orleans: young, beautiful, and inſinuating, 
me acquired ſuch an aſcendancy over the king, that ſhe 
governed him at her pleaſure : no other perſon, indeed, 
could govern him, for, during his malady, he knew only 
her, not even excepting the queen. Hence it was pro- 
by the ducheſs of Burgundy, who envied her 
influence, that ſhe had bewitched the king: it was even 
infinuated that the duke of Orleans had alſo bewitched the 
queen. It is not to be doubted but both were under the 
influence of enchantment ; bur it was only that of youth, 
wit, and beauty, whoſe aſſiduities ſo often faſcinate the 
ſuſceptible heart ; and, when unreftrained by principle or 
ſentiment, lead it into the chains of looſe deſire. 

In 1405, the duke of Burgundy died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the duchy by his ſon, John, count of Nevers, 
who diſputed the adminiſtration with the duke of Orleans, 
now riſing into credit. The people were divided between 
theſe contending princes. , At length, ſeemingly pre- 
vailed on by the interpoſition of common friends, they 
agreed to bury all paſt quarrels in oblivion, and to enter 
into a league of mutual amity. They ſwore before the 
altar to the ſincerity of this friendſhip ; the ſacrament was 
adminiſtered to both of them upon this occaſion, and 
every pledge was interchanged that could be deemed ſacred 
among men. | | 

But this ſolemn preparation was intended only as a 

- colour for the baſeſt treachery, deliberately premeditated 
by the duke of Burgundy. He had hired ruffians, who 
aſſaſſinated his rival in the ſtreets of Paris. The aſſaſſins 


eſcaped, and though the duke endeavoured to conceal 
his part in the b he was detected, and afterwards 
openly avowed and juſtified the action. 


The perpetration of this crime, rendered the war im- 
placable between the French parties, and cut off every 
means of peace and accommodation. The kingdom 
was diſtinguiſhed into two parties, the Burgundians and 
the Armagnacs : the latter were ſo called from the count 
of A » father-in-law to the duke of Orleans. 
The city of Paris, inclining more to the Burgundians, 
was a perpetual ſcene of blood and violence. The king 
and royal family were often held captives in the hands of 
the e, and their miniſters were murdered or im- 
priſoned before their eyes. The fraternity of butchers, 
who, under the direction of their ringleaders, had declared 
for the duke of Burgundy, committed the moſt violent 


outrages againſt the oppolite party. To counterbalance 
this power, the fraternity of carpenters were engaged by 
the A The populace, as they thought proper, 


ranged themſelves on the one fide or the other; and the 
fate of the capital depended upon the prevalence of either 
England faw the advan that might -be taken of 

theſe confuſions; and, according to the maxims which 
uſually prevail among nations, it was determined to em- 
brace the favourable a 6 Henry V. of England, 
ee e i 1 
ſet ſail wi 23 orces from Southampton, landed 


in Normandy, took - Harfleur, and aſterwards, with a 


ſmall and ſickly obtained a glorious victory at 


France, during this time, was ex | 
of civil war. The duke of B to rein- 
ſtate himſelf in poſſeſſion of the government, as well as of 
Bois Bourdon, favourite to 


lied inſults, ſhe no long 
to enter into a correſpondence 


urgundy, 


Henry VI. ſon of Henry V. of England, to be 


or E UR 6 


againſt the dauphin, her fon, and civil wir ;, 
with freſh violence. An accommodation wa, a 
propoſed with the duke of Burgundy ; but, in j, fn 
meeting appointed for this purpoſe, the dah. ny 


at once, as that prince expected, to the Glonn, ) 
ſtate, had a contrary effect; for it rendered him * 
table to the people in general, as to give the . 
opportunity of excluding him from the ſucceſſgy. © 
To do this effectually, peace was concludg 
Henry V. of England, who was to mary Cale 
daughter of Charles VI. to have the regency op. 
during the life of Charles, and, after his death, the, 
of France was to be united to that of England. 3 
was alſo appointed for the dauphin to appear at Pan: 
anſwer for the murder of the duke of Burgungy, : 
fault of which he was declared incapable of ſucced 
the crown, and baniſhed the kingdom. From thi 
tence he appealed to God and his ſword, and ſa n 
ſtandard at PoiCtiers ; but only the provinces of N 
Anjou, Berry, Tours, Auvergne, and Languedoc 5 
with him. Luckily for him, however, Heng 1. 
England died ſhortly after, in the meridian of i 
Charles VI. ſurvived his ſon-in-law, Henry of Ex 
about two months, and died at Paris, on the 2 
October, 1422, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 


CHARLES VII. furnamed THe Viertogion 


THE new king was crowned at Poictiers, u 
name of Charles VII. the city of Rheims, which will 
uſual place of ſuch ceremony, being at that tim ui 
hands of his enemies. He was a prince of the moſtfial 
and benign diſpoſition, of eaſy and familiar mannen if 
of a ſound, though not very vigorous underſtanding, WM 
love of pleaſure often ſeduced him into indolence; Wi 
amid all his i ities, the goodneſs of his heal 
ſhone forth ; and he gave ſufficient proofs that he 
neither ambition nor perſonal valour. | 

The beginning of his reign was very unfortunate. 
mother, Iſabella of Bavaria, prompted by the di 
Bedford, and in concert with the Burgundians, oa 


claimed king of France at Paris. The Engliſh lat 
afterwards fome ſucceſs in France, under the dl 
Bedford; but after the ſiege of Orleans, wher 
d' Are gave a turn to affairs, they met with a ſeries 0 
aſters, and loſt all their ꝓaſſeſſions in the kinga 
France, except the town of Calais. 

Till this period, the armies of Europe had bend 
poſed of the troops furniſhed by the nobles, wiv 
manded at the head of their vaſſals: but Chats 


availing himſelf of the reputation he had acquired 


upon the minds of his ſubjects, executed what li ff 


complete 


ſucceſſes againſt the Engliſh, and taking advantaged 
impreſſions of terror ſuch a formidable enemy 


ceſſors durſt not attempt. Under the pretence df lag 
always on foot, a force ſufficient to defend the yh 
againſt any ſudden invaſion of the Engliſh, he at # 
when he diſbanded his troops, retained under amm 
of nine thouſand cavalry, and of ſixteen thouland 
try, and appointed the officers-who co 4 
ciplined them. The prime nobility, who had i 
in a manner been independant, courted this #4 
which they were taught to depend on their ore f 
to look up to him as the judge and rewarder of 
The feudal militia; compoſed of the vaſſal e. 
nobles could call out to fallow their ſtandard, 1 
ve to a body of ſoldiers regularly trained f 
| ually in reputation. | 
— ng wg Bears, 96 of Charles VII. by 400 
the firſt ſtanding army known in Europe, oc 1 
important revolution in its affairs and polich. xd 
priving the nohles of that direction of the mulitarf * 
the ſtate, which had raiſed them to ſuch ne 
and importance, it gave a deep wound to * " 
ſtocracy, in that part where its power { of iff 
France, by forming this body ul 


troops, acquired ſuch advantages, either for 
| defence, over it 


stabil 


er ſcrupled 
1 | 


= * 


' neighbours, that Til pretlte 
B+. 3 ; 


— Is 


os, che daughter of Lewis II. king of Naples. 


| | e affected an oppoſite conduct to that of Charles VII. 


Wh to raiſe- the ſiege of Dieppe. He had rebelled 


. 


to inutate its example. Mercenary 
effary — into all the conſiderable kingdoms 
mu nent, and gradually became the only military 
e COM © employed or truſted. Charles VII. was 


that was employe va 
h of France, who, by his royal edict 
3 — levied an n= 


put the 8 of ern 
f on his people. 
| — wy this — = in pieces by civil diſſen- 
| ble Charles was employing himſelf, with great 
ry and judgement, in removing thoſe numberleſs 
\ nich France had been ſo long expoſed, from the 
inuance of foreign and domeſtic wars. He reſtored 
courſe of public juſtice, eſtabliſhed diſcipline among 
troops, repreſſed faction in his court, revived the 
id ſtate of agriculture and the arts ; and, in the courſe 
few years, rendered his kingdom flouriſhing within 
and formidable to its neighbours. 
has already been remarked that Charles was not de- 
mt in valour, but his paſſion for a young woman 
s Sorrel, induced him to ſpend the greateſt 
of his time in gallantry, ſports, and feſtivals. This 
ious indolence, and ſome other pretences, cauſed 
is the dauphin, who was deſirous of dethroning him, 
tire to the duke of Burgundy ; from whence he did 
return till after the death of Charles, which happened 
22d of July, 1461, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
He grew at laſt ſo ſuſpicious of his ſon, that he is 


, 


LE Ws" XI. 
EWIS XI. was the ſon of Charles VII. and Mary 


was born at Bourges on the 3d of July, 1423, and 
keeded his father on the 22d of July, 1461. He had 
puiſhed himſelf, on ſeyeral occaſions, before he was 
ted to the throne ; and, in particular, had obliged the 


his father, and was at Genep in Brabant, when 
3 informed of his death; from whence he imme- 
ly repaired to Paris, and made his public entry 
that city on the 31ſt of Auguſt, 1461. 


arged the greater part of the late King's miniſters, 
1 of their places to thoſe who had adhered to 
ore his father's death. In the ſame year, at the 
of pope Pius II. he aboliſhed the pragmatic ſanc- 
which was notwithſtanding in full force till the con- 
t made between Leo X. and Francis J. 
league was ſoon after entered into, by many of the 
pal nobility, for preſerving. the liberties of the peo- 
guſt the -encroachments of the prerogatives. It 
Called © the war of the public welfare.” The dukes 
burgundy and Britanny joined the league; the former 
fed France with a powerful army, and came to an 
gement with the royal forces at Mont L'heri. The 
£-was ſevere, though no great advantage was gained 
iter ſide ; but, as the king retired with his troops the- 
Pug night, the duke claimed the victory. 


\ end to it. A treaty: was concluded at Conflans, by 
he gave Normandy to his brother, ſome places in 
A : ons of Britanny, and the poſt of conſtable to 
"ub Luxemburgh. Lewis allo took off ſome taxes, 
N wh the people with fair promuſes, all which he 
wen the apparent danger was over. Shortly after, 
1c? he took Normandy from his brother, and 
ORE of the places which he had ceded. - This 
bike , the treaty had almoſt rekindled the war, 


Peronre, in 1466, with Charles the Raſh, duke 

. who had juſt heard of the revolt of the in- 
iege; and, knowing they were ſupported by 
00 him priſoner, and at length obliged 
ie Champagne and La Brie to the duke of 
with xchange for Normandy, and- to ' accompany 
Mich % "Pops 


to reduce the inhabitants of Liege; 


N 


to have died of hunger, from the fear of being 


©... 


"ls, fearing the conſequences of ſo dangerous a war, 


ftothecount de Charolois, the earldom of Etampes 


was ſo imprudent as to admit of a confer- | 


3 


Lewis no ſooner ſaw himſelf out of danger, than he 
perſuaded his brother, the duke of Berry, to accept of 
Guienne inſtead of Champagne and La Brie, and, at the 
ſame time, puniſhed the perfidy of cardinal Balue, who 
had ſupported his brother 1n the rebellion, by cauſing him 
to be ſhut up in a cage at Loches, where he was kept 


223 


eleven years. 


In 1469, he inſtituted the order of St. Michael; he 
retook ſeveral places in Picardy, from the duke of Bur- 
gundy, in the ſame year; and, in 1472, cauſed his bro- 
ther Charles of France, duke of Guienne, to be poiſoned, 
to prevent his marrying Mary, the heireſs of the duke of 
Burgundy. Charles the Raſh, enraged at the mur- 
der of a prince who was to have been his ſon-in-law, 
entered Picardy, ſpread deſtruction every where with fire 
and ſword; and, aſter having raiſed the ſiege of Beau- 
vois, entered Normandy, where he made great ravages. 
But, in 1474, he concluded the treaty of Beauvois with 

wis ; he ſoon after entered into a league, offenſive and 
defenſive, with Edward IV. king of England, while 
Lewis concluded a treaty with the Swiſs, and at length 
brought over to his ſide Edward IV. who was preparing 
for a war with France. The duke of Burgundy, finding 
himſelf abandoned by the Engliſh, concluded a truce 
with Lewis XI. to whom he gave up the conſtable St. 
Pol, who was beheaded, and James d'Armagnac, duke 
of Nemours, who ſuffered a ſimilar death. 

Charles the Raſh, duke of Burgundy, who was killed 
at the ſiege of Nancy, left an only child, named Mary. 
That princeſs was propoſed in marriage to the dauphin, 
but the king, from a falſe policy, would not conſent to 
it; but married her to Maximilian of Auſtria, the ſon of 
the emperor Frederic III. The alliance was the ſource 
ofa long and almoſt continual war. He died on the 
30th of Auguſt, 1483, aged ſixty years. 

Lewis XI. is repreſented by all hiſtorians as a bad ſon, 

a bad brother, a bad huſband, and a bad king. Dr. 
Robertſon ſpeaks of him in the following terms: © The 
<« plan formed by his father of humbling the nobility, 
« Lewis carried on with a bolder ſpirit, and with greater 
ce ſucceſs. He ſeems formed by nature to be a tyrant ; 
and, at whatever period he had been called to aſcend 
the throne, his reign muſt have abounded with ſchemes 
to oppreſs his people, and render his own power abſo- 
lute. Subtle, unfeeling, and cruel ; a ſtranger to every 
principle of integrity, and regardleſs of decency, he 
{corned all the reſtraints which a ſenſe of honour or 
the deſire of fame, impoſe even on ambitious men. 
Sagacious, at the ſame time, to diſcern his true intereſt, 
and influenced by that alone, he was capable of purſuing 
it with a perſevering induſtry, and of adhering to it with 
a ſyſtematic ſpirit, from which no object could divert, 
and no danger could deter him.” 
This prince firſt eſtabliſhed poſts in France, on ac- 
count of his extraordinary eagerneſs to gain intelligence : 
and, in 1469, in the ſame reign, printing was firſt intro- 
duced in France, by the prior of the Sorbonne, who in- 
vited printers thither from Mentz. ERR 
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CHARLES VIII. ſurnamed Tux AFFABLE. 


THIS prince obtained the ſurname of the Affable 
from his courteous. and eaſy deportment and behaviour. 
He was born at Amboiſe, on the 3oth of June, 1470, 
and ſucceeded his father Lewis XI. in 1483, when he 
was only in his fourteenth year. Anne of France, his 
eldeſt ſiſter, had the government of his perſon ; which 
occaſioned the duke of Orleans, who was the firſt prince 
of the blood, and who made pretenſions to the regency, 
to put himſelf at the head of an army: but he was defeated 
bx taken priſoner, on the 26th of July, 1488. ' 5 
Charles was contracted to Margaret of Auſtria, the 
daughter of che emperor Maximilian, who had been edu- 
cated at the court of France; but the duke of Britanny 
dying, he, in 1491, married Anne of Britanny, who had 
been already wedded by proxy to Maximilian; to whom 
the king ſent his daughter Margaret. | 


Charles VIII, flattered with the idea of conquering the 


» 
- 
: 
4 * 


kingdom of Naples, a conqueſt founded on the rights of the 


houſe Anjou, which had been ceded to Lewis XI. con- 


dens that city. was taken by aſſault and ſacked, 
ober, 1468. * | 


C 


| cluded a peace with Hehry VII. of England, the king of the "i 


3M 
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Romans, and the king of Arragon, to whom he ſurren- 
dered Cerdaigne, Rouſſillon ; and thus, giving a 
reality for a ſhadow, put himſelf at the head of an army, 
m 1402. 

The impetuoſity of the French valour appeared to the 
Italians to be irreſiſtible : Florence, Piſa, and Rome, 
opened their gates as the French army advanced. The 

ſpect of this dreadful invaſion, ſtruck one king of 
Naples with ſuch panie terror, that he died, if we may 
beheve hiſtorians, of the fright; and another abdicated 
the throne, from the ſame puſillanimous fpirit: a third 
Ned our of 
on the Neapolitan frontiers. Charles, after marching 
thither with as much rapidity, and almoſt as little oppo- 
ſition as if he had been on a progreſs through his own 
dominions, took quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Na- 
Ee and intimidated or gave law to every power in Italy. 
he Italians quickly perceived that no fingle power, 
which they could rouſe to action, was an equal match 
for a monarch at the head of ſuch a martial people; but 
that a confederacy might accompliſh, what the ſeparate 
members durſt not attempt. | 
Jo this expedient they had therefore recourſe. While 
Charles inconſiderately waſted his time at Naples, in feſti- 
vals and triuinphs, on account of his paſt 2 or 
was fondly dreaming of future conqueſt in the eaſt, to 


the empire of which he now aſpired, they formed againſt | 


him a powerful combination of almoſt all the Italian 


ſtates; ſupported by the emperor Maximilian, and 


Ferdinand king of Arragon. The union of ſo many 


powers, who ſuſpended or forgot all their particular ani- 
rmoſities, that they might act in concert againſt an enemy 
who had become formidable to them all, awakened 
Charles from his thoughtleſs ſecurity. He ſaw no proſ- 
pect of ſafety, but in returning to France. An army of 
_ thirty or forty thouſand men, aſſembled by the allies, was 
ready to obſtruct his march: and though the French, 
with a daring courage, which more than counter-balanced 
their inferronty of mimber, fought their way through them, 
and gained the battle of Fornove, on the 6th of July, 
1495 by which Charles opened a paſſage into his own 
territories ; he as ſtripped of all his conqueſts in Italy, 
in as ſhort a time as it had coſt him to acquire them; and 
the political ſyſtern of France reſumed the ſame appear- 
ance as before his invaſion. | 
Charles afterwards delivered his couſin, the duke of 
Orleans, who was beſieged in Novare, and died three 
days after, at the caſtle of Amboiſe, on the 7th of April, 
1498, aged twenty- ſeven years. 


LE WI s XII. funamed Tax Faruzs or 


HIS PEOPLE. 


LEWIS XH. the fon of Charles, duke of Orleans 
and Mary of Cleves, was born at Blois on the 27th of 
June, 1462. Having long enj 
Orleans, he fucceeded Charles VIII. on the 7th of April, 
1498, and immediately leſſened the burden of the taxes. 
He generouſly pardoned Lewis de la Trimouille, whom 
he had made priſoner at the battle of St. Aubin, ſaying, 
A king of France does not revenge the injuries done to 


« a duke of Orleans.“ 
In 1499, he married Anne of Britanny, the widow of 
his Charles VIII. having before prevailed on 


Alexander VI. to annul his former mar with 
* of France. Aſter his ſucceſſion, he ſet up a claim 
to Milan, founded on the: right of Valentia his _ 
mother, and took n of it without ſhedding blood. 
Some monchs after, Lewis Sforza havitig prevailed on the 
Milaneſe to revolt, Lewis immediately ſent an army 
into Italy, under the command of Lewis de la Trimouille, 
who brought the inhabitants of that ducky to obedience ; 
aud Sforza, being delivered up to him, was taken into 
France, and ſhut up at Loches, in an iren cage, in which 
he died about ten rn need 
Fhiſded with ſbereſs, Lewis teſolved to atterrpt the 

_ .* conqueſt of Naples, and, the better to ſucceed, entered 
with Ferdinand the catholic, for divi- 


11 
F . wich d Title trouble 3 for, 1501, rederic, 


e 


. 


e 


his dominions as ſoon as the enemy appeared 


the tide of duke of 


OF 
| 


— 


ing them too far, he was ſlain. His death occali 


but were defeated, and fifteen thouſand 


| 


. 


king of Naples, ſubmitted to Lewis, and was af 
ſupported by him in France, with a penſion g * 
thouſand crowns. The two princes, however, Quark 
about the diviſion of their conquered country, and I 
ture enſued, in which the French had, at firſt, de 
tage, but by the intrepid conduct of Gonſalvo, th 
niſh general, the French were defeated at the wh 
Seminara, in 1503, and driven out of the kin 
Naples. Soon after which a peace was concluded 
In 1507, Lewis chaſtiſed the Genoeſe who hy 
volted, made his public entry into Genoa, and recon 
all the Milaneſe. A war was ſoon after 
againſt the Venetians, whoſe enctoachments on ali 
neighbours could no longer be endured. To hu 
this proud ſtate, an alliance was entered into at Camby 
between Lewis XII. pope Julius II. the emperor My 
milian I. and Ferdinand. Hurned into this conſdgy 
with his natural enemies, and __—_ a ſtate whoſe fig 
ſhip he ought to have cultivated, ſuppoſing the Veri 
had contributed to his-loſs of Naples, Lewis was the 
who took the field againſt them. On the 14th of 
1509, he defeated them in perſon, at the battle of A 
del, taking from them Cremona, Padua, and | 
other places; and, had he purſued his ſucceſs, the Va 
tians muſt have been totally ruined. Inſtead of which wil 
returning to Milan, he gave them time to recover til 
ſelves, eſpecially as they perceived that the other alia 
Cambray were not in earneſt, - 8 
Pope Julius II. jealous of Lewis's extraordinary fury 
and fearing his accumulation of power in Italy, no af 
deſerted the allies, but entered, the following yea, ll 
league againſt Lewis, with Ferdinand, Henry VII 
England, and the Venetians :- he even excommunicali 
the French king, and put his kingdom under an waa 
dict. Lewis, enraged at theſe proceedings, aſlembtli 
national council at Tours, in which it was agreed wit 
mon a general council at Piſa, to which the pope u 
be cited. Julius II. on the other hand, called one ui 
palace of Lateran. Gaſton de Foix, duke of Nen 
having relieved Bologna, obtained a victory o. 
Venetians in the Breſſan, cutting in pieces eight tha 
men: he afterwards routed the confederate am 
Ravenna, on the 1ith of April, 1521, but, byp 


the loſs of the Milaneſe, where the Swiſs re-eſtabl 
Maximilian Sforza, the ſon of Ludovicus = 

Lewis then entered into an alliance with the Veneta 
and, in 1513, his army, commanded by Lewis d 
Trimouille, retook the Milaneſe for the third tie; 
the Swiſs defeated him ſoon after, and drove the f a 
from that. province. The Swiſs alſo, in com 
with Maximilian and the Engliſh, defeated the fm 


near Gui ; and after that ment, 
called the Battle of the Spurs, took Therovene 
Tournay, © | | 


In this extremity, Lewis brought about an accom 
dation with the Swiſs, entered into a treaty vii 
Leo X. concluded a peace with the Spaniards, and 
tered into an alliance with the "Engliſh, by marry 

of Henry VIII. #} 
| r . his youu 
againſt the Milaneſe, thus life, 0! 
firſt of January, 1515, aged fifty-three Yea © 
was ſo beloved by his ſubjects r 
of the Father of his People. 


FRANCIS I, furnamed Tur c 


— FRANCIS I. ſurnamed the Great, and the 4e. 
learning, ſucceeded his father-in-law, Le 
who died without illue in 151 5. He was cou 
leme, and duke de Valois, and gf grund 
is, duke of Orleans. Soon aſter coco 
rook the title of duke of Milan, and put binn 
head of a powerful army to ſupport his right 
. "The Swi, who defen ö 


This victory rendered him maſter of cbe 
ence wick him at Bonlegne, obtained of 


1 


| je ſanction; and there concluded the 
2 nfirmed the next year at the 
rdat, which was Cconr . 

_ The following year, 1516, he con- 
— by which he reſtored 
treaty with Charles V. by which ne re 
1 "Navarre. After the death of Maximilian J. 
EK ww being elected emperor in 1519, a jealouſy 
= * thoſe two princes, which occaſioned a laſt- 
=. The French, commanded by Andrew de Foix, 
| ed Navarre in 1520, and loſt it immediately 

e They drove the Engliſh and Imperialiſts from Pi- 
made themſelves maſters of Heſdin, Fontarabia, 
Cveral other places; but, in 1521, loſt Milan and 
nay The following year Odet de Foix, viſcount 
— was defeated in the bloody battle of Becoque, 
| was followed by the loſs of Cremona, Genoa, and 

f Italy. 

: {om Charles duke of Bourbon, conſtable of 
e went over to the emperor. . His reaſon was ſup- 

sd be the ill uſage he met with from the queen's 
„ by whom a ſuit was commenced to deprive him 

= duchy of Bourbon. The emperor gave him the 
mand of his armies, and, in 1524, he repulſed, 
great Joſs, a French army in the Milaneſe, which 
commanded by admiral Bonnevet. He afterwards 
Provence with a powerful army; but was obliged 
iſe the ſiege of Marſeilles. 
| the mean time, Francis I. had marched into Italy, 
he retook Milan, and laid ſiege to Pavia; but, 
ng injudiciouſly. ſent a part of his troops to Naples, 
as defeated by Charles V. and the conſtable of Bour- 
in 2 bloody battle fought before Pavia, on the 
of February, 1525,' in which he had two horſes 
| under him, was taken priſoner, and carried to 
Ind. But, as the cloſe confinement of Francis 
him into a dangerous diforder, his miniſters, fear- 
Sc would die a- priſoner, conſented to the terms of a 
Sn propoſed by Spain. | 
bon his arrival in France he ſent troops into 
, under the command of Odet de Foix, baron of 
tree, who delivered pope Clement VII. by raiſing the 
of Rome, and at firſt obtained conſiderable advan- 
WS; but at length both Lautree and his army periſhed 
ene. In 1529, Francis being a widower, married 
rr of Auſtria, the emperor's ſiſter ; yet, in 1535, 
Wok Savoy; in 1536, he drove the emperor out of 
ence; entered into an alliance with Solyman II. 
ror of the Turks; took Heſdin and ſeveral other 
and, in 15 38, concluded a truce with Charles V. 
years.. This truce, however, was of ſhort dura- 
z the emperor reſolving to chaſtiſe the inhabitants of 
nt, who had revolted. He obtained a paſſage for 
Woops through France, on : promiſing the king to 
the inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan to which of 
idren he pleaſed ; but, after having been received 
France, in 1539, with every poſſible mark of honour 
pet, he no ſooner arrived in Flanders than he re- 
v perform his'promiſe. . | 
bus refuſal putan end to the truce, and rekindled the 
The king of France's troops entered Italy, Rouſ- 
and Luxemburgh. Francis de Bourbon gained 
battle of Cerizoles, and made himſelf maſter of 
iferrat. The king brought over to his intereſt Bar- 
p Cy —— of Sweden. On — 

ary VIII. of England took the part o 

is V. and, in 1544, made Himſelf maſter of Bou- 


ace was concluded by the emperor at Creſpi, on 
= of September, 15443; and with Fs Vaan 
1/4 of June, 1840 but Francis I. did not long 
ae Tanquillity which theſe treaties produced, for he 
© the 31ſt of March, 1547, in the fifty-third 
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and Catharine 
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all the public acts of his kingdom, for the future, to be 
publiſhed in the French language. 


% 4 ja 


AFTER the death of Francis I. Henry II. his ſor, 
aſcended the throne of France. He was born at St. Ger- 
main en Laye, on the 3iſt of March, 1518, and was 


| crowned at Rheims by cardinal Charles of Lorrain, in 


1547. In 1549, he ſeverely puniſhed the inhabitants of 
Bourdeaux, who had revolted, and afterwards made 
war with the Engliſh ; but a peace was concluded in 1550. 
In 1551, he concluded an alliance with Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, and other German princes, againſt the em- 

ror Charles V. and, in 1452, advanced with a power- 
ul army to the banks of the Rhine, and took in his way the 
cities of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. Straſburgh narrowly 
eſcaped the fame fate; but the emperor having concluded 
2 peace with the German princes, and Mary of Auſtria 
being then ravaging the frontiers of Picardy, Henry 
thought it neceſſary to return to France. ; 

Charles V. beſieged Metz with an army of one hundred 
thouſand men ; but Francis, duke of Guiſe, obliged him 
to retire from that city. In 1553, the emperor entirely 
deſtroyed Therouene, and took Heſdin. Henry, on the 
other hand, ravaged the Netherlands in 1554, and de- 
feated the Imperialiſts at the battle of Renti, but was 
compelled to raiſe the ſiege. On the 5th of February, 
I 556, theſe two princes agreed upon a truce for five years, 
and Charles V. abdicated the empire the ſame year, in 
favour of his brother Ferdinand. But hoſtilities were 
again ſhortly commenced, at the requeſt of the pope's 
legate. | 
| The king of France ſent an army into Italy, under the 
command of the duke of Guiſe, and another into Flanders; 
but the duke of Guiſe was defeated by Emanuel Philibert, 
duke of Savoy, at the famous battle of St. Quintin, on 
the 1oth of Auguſt 1557 ; on which the duke was imme- 
diately recalled with his army. He ſoon, however, re- 


covered the ſpirits of the French, by taking Calais from 


the Engliſh, on the 8th of January, 1558, which city 
had been in their poſſeſſion ever ſince the year 1347. The 
duke of Guiſe afterwards took Guiennes and Thionville ; 
the duke of Nevers took Charlemont; and the marſhal 
de Termes made himſelf maſter of Dunkirk, and St. 
Vinox: but Henry II. loſt the advantages which ſuch 
great ſucceſſes deſerved, by the peace of Chateau-Catm- 
breſis, which he concluded on the 3d of April, 1559 
when he loſt, with a ſingle daſh of his pen, an extenſive 
territory, equal to a third of his kingdom: the conqueſt” 
of which had coſt a ſea of blood, had exhauſted the trea- 
ſures of his kingdom ; and involved him in debts to an 
immenſe amount; while only three places were reſtored 


to him, Ham, Chatelet, and St. Quintin. By the ſame 


peace, a marriage was concluded between Elizabeth, 
Henry's daughter, and Philip II. king of Spain; and 


another between his ſiſter Margaret, and Philibert duke 


of Savoy. „ 5 | 

But in the midſt of the entertaihments given by 
Henry II. on account of his ſecond marriage, he received 
a wound in his eye from the earl of Montgomery, captain 
of the Scots guards, whom he had obliged to break a 
lance with him in a tournament. He died of the wound 


eleven days after the accident happened, on the roth of 


July, 1559, aged ien 


FRN RNS N 


| FRANCIS IL. was born at Fomainblewy, on the 
I January, 1544. was of Henry II. 
7 Medicis, and ſucceeded his father on 


—ͤ—l — — — A Coe _— — . 


and the thirty - third of his reign. Francis I. the roth of July, 1559. He married Mary Stuart, queen 
1 ved with many excellent qualities: he was of Scotland, the only daughter of James V. The duke 
brilliant, magnanimous, and of a mild | of Guiſe, and the cardinal his brother, tool advantage of | 


the youth of this prince, whoſe conſort was their nieve; 
| He 2 library at Fontainbleau at an immenſe ex- Bur they had many enemies Cacharine de Medicis, 
7 * | built ſeveral palaces, which he adorned: with | the queen-mother, a woman who ſerupled at no violence ; 
e and magnificent furnirure 3] and ordered | or perfidy.to accompliſh her ends ; the two princes of the. 


— 


lard, founded the royal college ar Paris 
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blood, Anthony de Bourbon king of Navarre, and his 
brother Lewis prince of Conde; beſides the. conſtable 
Montmorenci, and his powerful family, were alike deſi- 
rous of the adminiſtration, and envious of the power of 
the Guiſes. | 

To acquire this power, the duke of Guiſe and his four 
brothers, the cardinal of Lorrain, the duke of Aumale, 
the marquis of Elbeuf, and the grand prior, men as am- 
bitious as himſelf, employed the arts of infinuation, ad- 
_ dreſs, diſſimulation, and intrigue. - In negociating the 


between their niece, Mary Stuart, and the | 


dauphin, theſe artful princes, while they prevailed on the 

French court to grant the Scottiſh. nation every inde- 

pendency for. the ſecurity of that crown, engaged the 

young queen of Scots to ſubſcribe privately three deeds, 
y which, faili 


the kingdom of Scotland, with whatever inheritance or 
fucceſfion might accrue to it, in free gift upon the crown 
of France; - declaring any deed which her ſubjects had, 
or might extort from her to the contrary, to be void. 

By the term ſucceſſton, introduced into theſe deeds, the 
crown of England was evidently meant; for, on the death 
of Mary, and the acceſſion of her ſiſter Elizabeth, the 
Guiſes formed a project worthy of their ambition; they 
even attempted to acquire for France the other . Britiſh 
kingdom. For this purpoſe they ſolicited at Rome, and 
obtained a bull, declaring Elizabeth's birth illegitimate ; 

and as the queen of Scots, then married to the dauphin, 
was next heir by blood, they perſuaded Henry II. to 
permit his ſon and daughter-in-law to aſſume the title and 
arms of England. | | 
The king of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, en- 
gaged the calviniſts in their party; the Guiſes, on the 
ether hand, t over the papiſts to their intereſt. 
This was the origin of the troubles and civil wars, which 
deſolated the kingdom under the following reigns; from 
the proteſtants having leaders and protectors of ſuch diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank, and the Guiſes Leng at the head of 
| ſane we Elizabeth of England promiſed ſupport to 
t-party in Scotland, and ſecretly encouraged 
the French malcontents: ſhe heard with pleaſure of the 
violent factions which prevailed in the court of France, 
and of the formidable oppoſition to the meaſures of the 
duke of Guiſe. An unexpected event, however, ſoon 
limited the bounds of their ambition. They had already 
found an opportunity of ſeizing the king of Navarre, and 
tze prince of Conde; had thrown the former into 
| Priſon; they had obtained a ſentence of death againſt the 
latter ; and they were ing to put it in execution, 
when the king's ſudden death arreſted the 'up-lifted blow, 
and reduced the duke of Guile to the level of a ſubject. 
Catharine de Medicis, the queen-mother, was appointed 
ardian to her ſon Charles IX. only ten years of age at 
is acceſſion, and inveſted with the adminiſtration of the 
realm, though not with the title of regent. .The king of 
Navarre was named — at, of the ki m; 
the ſentence againſt Conde was annulled ; the conſtable 
Montmorenci was recalled to court ; and the princes of 


of heirs of her own body, ſhe conferred | 


Lorrain, though they ſtill enjoyed great offices and great | 


power, found a counterpoiſe to their authority. 


The death of Francis II. was occaſioned by an impoſ- 


tume in his right ear. It happened on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1560, in the ſeventeenth year of his age. Dying 
without iſſue by the queen of Scots, the queen of England 
was 1 relieved from the perils attending an 
union with Sc 
tants were freed from the terror of the French power. 
Forſaken by the ſwarm of courtiers, who appear onl 

in the ſunſhine of proſperity, and overwhelmed with 
the ſorrow which ſo ſad a reverſe of fortune could occaſion, 
Mary had retired to Rheims, and there, in- ſolitude, in- 
1 grief, or hid her indignation. She was ſeverely 
ſeuſſple chat ſhe was no longer queen of France; but ſhe 
ws in no haſte to leave a country, where ſhe had been 
d from her earlieſt infancy, and here ſo many 


- attentions had been paid to her perſon. as well as to her 


rank; Accuſtomed to the elegance, ſplendor, and gaiety 
ga polite court, and to the convexſation of a poliſhed 
4 „ by whom: ſhe had heen loved and admired, ſhe 


i fondly lingered in the. ſcene of all theſe enjoyments ; 
„ 8 FI 1 1 


— 


| 


; 


| 
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and France, and the Scottiſh proteſ- | 


| 


| the in 


at St. Germains, and a conſerence at Poiſſi, in 1600 


ſhe contemplated, with horror, the barbariſm ot her 
country, and the turbulence of her ſubjects, yy, 
violently ſpurned all civil and religious auth Wl 
the advice of her uhcles, however, ſhe at len 'q 
mined to ſet out for Scotland. She, embarked at C1 
and ſafely arrjved at Leith, attended by her three 6 
the duke of Aumale, the grand prior, and the m ng 
Elbeuf, together with the marquis of Danni 
other French courtiers and attendants. 'Y 
The circumſtances attending Mary's departure 
France are truly affecting. Her grief ſeems to hay 
ceeded from a fatal preſage of that ſcene of mis 
on which ſhe was about to enter. After ming; 
with her ſorrowful attendants, and bidding them ad | 
mournful accents, ſhe eagerly fixed her eyes up of 
French coaſt, when ſhe was embarked, and never uu 
them from that darling object, till darkneſs fell, wi; 
tercepted it from her view. Even then ſhe would x 
receive nouriſhment, nor retire to her cabin; but, of 
ing a couch upon the deck, ſhe there waited, with 6 
impatience, the return of day. The weather proving 
the galley made but little way during the night, and 
had once more an opportunity of looking at land he if 
ſo unwilling to "deſert. She fat upon her couch, f 
anxiouſly looking towards her beloved country, & 
2 with a ſigh, © Farewel, France! Faremdy 
« lightful kingdom, which I ſhall never more behd 
Her reception in Scotland was different from wha 
apprehended. She was ſaluted with ſhouts and ach 
tions of joy, with every demonſtration of welcome 
r Being now in her nineteenth year, the blom 
her youth, and the beauty and gracefulneſs of her c 
drew univerſal admiration ; while the elegance and pd 
neſs of her manners commanded. general reſpect. Ty 
charms of her.own ſex, ſhe added many of the an 
pliſhments of the other. She was ſkilled in moſt of 
ancient and modern languages; and the 
made in poetry, mulic, rhetoric, and ſuch of the an 
ſciences as were then eſteemed -uſeful or ornamenta, 
far beyond what is uſually attained by princes. Se 
alſo. a courteous affability, which, without leſſening 
dignity of a ſovereign, ſiale on the hearts of her i 
with a bewitching inſinuation, rendering all her « 
qualities more engaging. - | 


S. KA RNA 8 M. 


AFTER the death of Francis II. his bug 
Charles IX. acceded to the throne of France. 
was the ſecond fon of Henry II. and was bom u 
Germain-en-Laye, on the 27th of June, 1550. If 
ceeded Francis II. on the 15th of December, 15% 
ten years of age, and was crowned at Rheims i 
15th of May, 1561. Catharine de Medicis, the qu 
mother, in c uence of her favoupite maxim of 0 
ding for the ſake of ſway, only increaſed the troubles# 
ſtate. By balancing the catholics with the proteſtanh 
duke of Guiſe with the prince of Conde, ſhe enden 
to render herſelf neceflary .to both, and to 
own dominion on their conſtrained obedience. 

The queen cauſed an aſſembly of the notables rob 


terminate the diſputes on the ſubject of religion. Inf 
ſequence of wh are aims publiſhed f 
ing the reformers liberty of conſcience, and the feet 

ile of their religion, without the walls of t0w5 9 
points in diſpute were ſettled by a eral, comp 
violence of the duke of Guile, cor 
the pretence of religious zeal, broke through * 
ment. Paſſing by a ſmall town called Vaſſj, ou 
tiers of Champagne, where ſome proteſtans, *"o 
under the ſanction of the edit, were peaceabi 1 
ping God in their own way, his retinue ed 
them: a tumult enſued, in which it is ſaid he dun 
elf was ſtruck, with.a ſtone ; and fixty of de 
multitudę were killed, in revenge of that PH. 
3 injury, and in open violation 


3 Wo 


ew to arms; while the duke of Guiſe 


i friends and fl being in poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, 


che conſtable, 
trained the — 
teen armies Were 
ce. ; 
£ _ Ao von ed with inteſtine rage and animoſity. 
E was divided againſt the ſon; brother againſt 
__ and even women, facrificing their humanity, as 
* timidity, to the religious fury, diſtinguiſhed 
{elves by acts of ferocity and valour. . 
herever the proteſtants were victorious, the images 
| broken, the altars pillaged, the churches demoliſhed, 
the monaſteries conſumed with fire : where the catho- 
were ſucceſsful, they deſtroyed the bibles, re-bap- 
1 the infants, and obliged married perſons a new nup- 
—_—_ ony. Plunder, defolation, and blood-ſhed 
| the triumphant parties. | 
4 0 e . carried by aſſault, 
the garriſon put to the ſword. Fluſhed with this ſuc- 
it was - imagined they would immediately have 
ned the ſiege of Havre, which was then in no condi- 
of defence ; but the inteſtine diſorders of the kingdom 
red their attention to another enterprize. Andelot, 
nded by the negociations of Elizabeth of England, 
levied a conſiderable army in Germany; and arrt- 
> 2tOrleans, the ſeat of the proteſtant power in France, 
rabled the prince of Conde, and the admiral, to take 
field, and oppoſe the progreſs of their enemies. After 
atening Paris for ſome time, they . marched towards 
andy, with a view of engaging the Engliſh to act 
onjunction with them. The catholics, commanded 
e conſtable and the duke of Guiſe, overtook the 
yonots near Dreux, and a battle enſued ; which was 
orted with great obſtinacy on both fides, and the 
dn was diſtinguiſhed by a very ſingular event: Conde 
ontmorenci, the commanders of the oppoſite armies, 
remained priſoners in the hands of their enemies; 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, the prince ſlept in 
ume bed with his hoſtile rival the duke of Guile ! 
range were the manners of that age, which blended 
erceſt animoſity with the gentleſt courteſy, and even 
a familiar hoſpitality, that appears highly diſguſting 
ele days of ſuperior refinement. . 
he duke of Guiſe, aiming a deciſive blow at the 
yr of the Hugonots, ' commenced the ſiege of Orleans, 
ech Andelot was governor, and where the conſtable 
canned priſoner. He had indeed a proſpect of ſpeedy 
a in his undertaking, when he was aſſaſſinated by 
it, a young gentleman 
to ſuch violence. üs 
e catholic party ſuſtained an irreparable loſs in the 
of this great man. His brother, the cardinal of 
an, wanted that enterprizing and undaunted courage, 


levied and put in motion in diffe- 


od 


8 
E 
5 


; and, therefore, though he ſtill purſued the bold 
of his family, the danger of their progreſs appeared 
ls imminent, either to Elizabeth or the French 
Wants. Hence the union between theſe allies, which 


ue; and the leaders of the Hugonots were perſuaded 
n to terms of a ſeparate accommodation. Conde 
ontmorenci, equally weary 'of captivity, held con- 
cs for this purpoſe, and ſoon agreed reſpecting the 
uons. A toleration; under certain reſtrictions, was 
ganted the proteſtants, a general - amneſty was 
1 Conde was reinſtated in his offices and 
us IX. having now arrived at his thirteenth. 
Was declared of age? He concluded a 
d, viſited the ſeveral provinces 'in his kingdom, 

- Conference at Bayonne, in 1565, with his ſiſter 
> Peen of Spain. The following year he had an 
A ot the ſtates at Moulins; but the proteſtants at- 
%4 -n ſeize his perſon, as he was going from 
OS, the civil war again broke out. 148 
3 loon aſter ſought in the plains of St. 

© the old conſtahle Montmorenci, the 

ated olics, Was ſlain; the Hugonots — — 
ade. f account of the inferiority of their number. 


& 


n-mother to embrace their party. 


Each province, each city, each 


whoſe frantic zeal had led 


q had rendered the ambition of the duke ſo formi- 


een cemented by their common fears, became leſs 


ce with 
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and, receiving a reinforcement from the German proteſ- 
| tants, appeared again in the field. With this new army 
he traverſed the kingdom; and at laſt laying ſiege to 
Chartres, a place of much importance, obliged the court 
to agree to an accommodation. | 

This was but a temporary expedient, and could not 
be expected to be of long duration. The queen-mother, 
deceitful in all her negociations, had formed a plot for 
ſeizing Conde and Coligni. Receiving intelligence of 
their danger, they fled to Rochelle, and fummoned their 
partizans to their aſſiſtance. Thither the Hugonots re- 
ſorted in great numbers, and the civil war was renewed 
with freſh fury. The duke of Anjou, brother to the king, 
commanded the catholics, and gained, under the direction 
of the mareſhal de Tava de Tavannes, the famous battle 
of Jarnac, in which the prince of Conde was killed. But, 
notwithſtanding this defeat, and the loſs of their valiant 
leader, the Hugonots were not diſmayed. Coligni, 
whoſe courage was ſuperior to all difficulties, ſtill fup- 
ported the cauſe. He placed at the head of the party the 
prince of Navarre, only ſixteen years of age, and the 
young prince of Conde, to both of whom he acted as a 
father; and encouraged the proteſtants rather to periſh 
bravely in the field than by the hands of the execurioner. 
Their ardour was equal to his own, a re-inforcement of 
Germans arrived, he forced the duke of Anjou to re- 
treat, and laid ſiege to Poitiers. 

The young duke of Guiſe, emulous of the renown 
which his father had acquired, threw himſelf into Poic- 
tiers, and ſo animated the garriſon by his valour, that 
Coligni was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after loſing four 
thouſand of his men. Such was the origin of the reputa- 
tion of the ſecond duke of Guife ! He alſo, in the ſame 

year, defeated and wounded Coligni, in the bloody battle 
of Moncontour. | 

Coligni, ſtill a ſtranger to diſmay, appeared in ano- 
ther quarter of the kingdom, and inſpired with equal 
conſtancy the young princes whom he- governed. He 
aſſembled an army, took the field, and was ſtrong 
enough to beſiege Paris. The public finances, diminiſhed 
| by continued wars and diſorders, could not bear the ex- 
| pence of a new armament; the king was therefore 
obliged, notwithſtanding his animoſity againſt the Hugo- 
nots, to enter into a negociation with them, to pardon 

their paſt offences; to declare them capable of holding 
offices, both civil and military; to renew the edits for 
liberty of conſcience, and cede to them for two years, as 
places of refuge, and pledges of their ſecurity, Rochelle, 
La Charite, Montauban, and Coignac. | | 

In this manner the civil wars of France were termi- 
nated ; but Charles was far from being reconciled with his 
rebellious ſubjects. This accommodation was intended as 
a ſnare, by which the perfidious court might carry more 
ſecurely into execution that project which had been 
formed for the deſtruction of the proteſtants. The leaders 
of the Hugonots were invited to Paris, and loaded with 
favours. To lull them into ſtill greater ſecurity, Charles 


be forced, and ſaid he was determined to allow every one 
the free exerciſe of his religion. Propoſals of marriage 
were made to queen Elizabeth with the duke of Anjou, 
intended, for ſome time to amuſe the court of England. 
Negociations, equally inſincere on both ſides, were accord- 
| ingly entered into with regard to the marriage, and broke 
under various pretences. * 
After a negociation for a marriage between the queen 
of England, and the duke of Anjou, was finally broke 
off, a defenſive alliance had been concluded between the 
two crowns. Charles conſidered: this treaty as an excel- 
lent: artifice for blinding the proteſtants, againſt whom 


1 
* 


the conſpiracy was now. almoſt ripe for execution; as 
well as 4 good ion againſt the dangerous conſe- 


' quences, to hich that atrocious: meaſure” might expoſe 
him. Even Elizabeth, and the leaders of the 1 | 
gave credit to the treacherous profeſſions of the Frech 
court; and, to complete that fatal confidence into which 


he had lulled them, he offered his ſiſter Margaret in mar- 


riage with the young king of Navarre, 


his broken troops; 


, the prince | WE" 


expreſſed his conviction that mens conſciences wer not to 


of Conde, and all the mm 


* 
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Paris, to aſſiſt at the celebration of thoſe nuptials, which, | 
| and, on account of his valour, was elected ki 


it was ſuppoſed, would finally appeaſe the religious animo - 
fities. Scon after the ceremony was performed, the ad- 
miral Coligni was ſhot at and wounded from a window. 


Still the court found means to quiet the ſuſpicions of the 


Hugonots till the eve of St. Bartholomew, when a horrid 
maſfacre commenced, to which there is nothing parallel 
in the hiſtory of mankind, either for the diſſimulation 
that preceded it, or the barbarity with which it was exe- 
2 oi The proteſtants were all devoted to deſtruction : 
che young king of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, 
were indeed exempted. from the general doom, but on 
this expreſs condition, that they ſhould change their reli- 
gion. Charles, in perſon, led the. way to this butchery, 
which was chiefly conducted by the duke of Guiſe. The 


guards having been ordered under arms, the ringing of a 
- bell was the ſignal, and the catholic cinzens zealoufly 


ſeconded the fury of the foldiery ; imbruing their hands, 
without remorſe, in the blood of their neighbours, their 


' companions, and their relations. Perſons of every age, 


ſex, and condition, ſuſpected of adhering to the reformed 
opinions, were involved in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin. 
Five hundred gentlemen, and men of rank, among whom 
was Coligni, were murdered in Paris, and near {en ihou- 
ſand perſons of inferior condition. The fame barbarous 
orders were iflued in all the provinces, and a ſimilar car- 
nage enſued in Rouen, Lyons, and ſeveral other cities. 
The number of proteſtants butchered in different parts 

of the kingdom, is. ſaid to be ſixty thouſand. 
To apologize for this perfidy, Charles pretended that 
a conſpiracy of the Hugonots to ſeize his perſon had been 
ſuddenly detected, and that he was compelled, for his 
own fafery, to proceed to extremities againſt them. An 
annual proceſſion was therefore ordered by parliament on 
St. Bartholomew's day, in commemoration of the deli- 
verance of the kingdom. A medal was alſo ſtruck, in 
honour of that event. At Rome, and in Spain, the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew was the ſubject of public 
rejoicings ; and ſolemn thanks were returned to God for 
The nobility and gentry. of England, rouſed by the 
oruelty and perfidy of the French court, offered to levy 
an army of twenty-two-thouſand foot, and four thoufand 
horſe, and to maintain them for ſix months at their own 
expence : but Elizabeth, cautious in all her meaſures, 
moderated the zeal of her ſubjects, fearing to enflame 


farther the quarrel between the two religions. 
The maſſacre, inſtead of annihilating the Hugonots, 


only rendered them more formidable : they aſſembled in 


large bodies; or eroded into the cities and fortreſſes in 
Sancerre, aſter a moſt 


the! poſſeſſion of their Party. 
gallam defence, was obliged to ſurrender, but the be- 
ſieged ohtained liberty of conſcience. Rochelle ſuſtained 


a ſiege of eight mentis though almoſt the whole force. 
led againſt it; during which time 
the citizens tepelled twenty - hine aſſaults, and obliged the 


of France was aſſembied 
duke of Anjou to grant them an advantageous . peace, 


alter the los of twenty-four.chouland wen. Thus ended 
this civil war, by's treaty never meant to be obſerved by 
dhe kaum, and Which was never: relled on by the pro- 


teſtants. T0 $15 2D 1111 6 8315 lf 9 0 1.24 
Ihe miſeries ol France were daily increaſing: Charles 
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of May, 1573: He ſucceeded his brother Char 1 
on the throne of France, and was erowned at Rb 
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king of Navarre, who had gained at Coutras 2 confi 
27 


| extrermty by the pow 
tant ambition of the duke of Guile, joined 


grew jealeus of his brothers, and many of the catholics| || 4 

of 'rank; diſguſted at che meaſures of the court, favoured. a a faviour, and the king as unworthy of the thro 

jo uo, ne ne. In the midſt of theſe dif» |] could have prefervedghe reformers * utter n oh 

Charles IX. died, who; inficadof:repenting, called |; citizens of Paris, where the duke's popular 

aloud for -ngw- feverities, æven in the agonies df death. greateſt, took arms againſt the king, and obliged Wwe 

Though guilty of ſo many atrocious atimes, he was but || abandon his capital at the hazard of his life. The 5 

twenty - our years of agr. The feracit and diſſimula of the Sorbonne alſo declared, that a weak pre 4 

tien, wich particularly arkatd his charnctet, threatened: || be removed from the government of bis king 4 

ſhit greater-muſchiefs.torhis-country,..and\60 Europe: -- His: || as much propriety as a guardian, unfit for his offre. 

doaſt happened at the caſtie af: Vi on 5. be diſchar ge. | 7 

of en i Lesung u malb iffiies he was Hie: -- Theſe degradations rouſed the fpirit of He 

 ceeded-or the throne» of France by his brother the duke' diſſembled his reſenement ; entered into a neger 1 

. - of Ku, Who had lately beem elected king ef Poland. Guiſe and the league; ſeemed outwardly r 

JJ 1134755 a5lqrmioo 02 ON :avop ' harboured geance-in his heart. Ta de 
Axe to inn e rr deed was qui the inſolence * 

6 a EN R 1 m. Wh 06447 e | ee 2 Guiſe's ſiſter, wu * 
nr I. the thind fon. of Menrz II. and Cu- 4 pair of gold ſciffars afüned to her gindlr, gf 
ee de: Medicis, was born at . ſciſlars cannot be better employed chan in chf 
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19th of September, 1 $51. He was duke 0 


An, 
ng of Þy 


US, on the 


land, after the death of Sigiſmund Auguſt 
1 


on the 15th of February, 1575. 8 

Though the death of Charles was a ſubject of a 
among the Hugonots, it could not heal the W 
France, which were yet bleeding for the late ma 
Henry III. who came ſecretly from Poland, — 
kingdom in the greateſt diſorder. The people 
divided into two theological factions, furious _ 
zeal, and mutually enraged for the injuries he 
ſuffered or committed. Henry, by the advice of K 
queen-mother, who had governed the Kingdom ti, 
arrival, projected a plan for reſtoring the royal auth 
by acting as umpire between the parties; by mode, 
their difterences, and reducing both to a dependence; 
himſelf. He poſſeſſed a fufficient ſhare of diflinut 
for the execution of this delicate plan; but being 4 
cient in vigour, application, and ſound underſtanding b 
loſt. the confidence of both factions, and induced the 1. 
tizans of each to adhere more firmly to their part 
leaders. | 

The Hugonots were ſtrengthened by the accef 
the duke of Alengon, the king's — by the rw 
a German army under the prince of Conde, and hy 


preſence of the gallant king of Navarre, who 


eſcaped from court, and placed himſelf at thei hex 
Henry entered into a treaty with them, and granted pay 
to the proteſtants on the moſt advantageous condum 
They obtained the public exerciſe of their religion, a 
cept within two leagues of the court; party- can 
conſiſting of an equal number of proteſtants and cabs 
lics, were erected in all the parliaments of the kingi 
for the more equitable adminiſtration of juſtice: als 
tainders were reverſed ; and eight cautionary places we 
put into their hands. 

This treaty highly diſguſted the catholics, and af 
the duke of Guiſe the deſired pretence of dcin 
againſt the conduct of the king, and of laying the tw 
dation of that famous league, projected by his undett 
cardinal of Lorrain; an aſſociation which aimed at 
entire ſuppteſſion of the new doctrines. To dim x 
force of the league from the throne, and even to oblini 
its efforts againſt the Hugonots, Henry declared hini 
the head of that ſeditious confedetacy, and took thei 
as leader of the. catholics; but his dilatory and ky 
meaſures manifeſted a reluctance to the undertaking 4 


i ſome unſucceſsful enterprizes brought on a nes ft 
The animoſity of party was become too keen to ant 
| toleration; the k1 | | 
one faction, and ſuſpicious to both; while the 


s moderation appeared crimin! 


and avowed conduct of the duke of Guile on or ff 
and of the king of Navarre on the other, 
the bulk of the nation to enliſt under d 
the other of thoſe great leaders. fe 
The Hugonots, - notwithſtanding the valour d 


victory over the royal army, were — 
er of the league; iti 
trous adimiration of the catholics, who conſidered hu 
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Into each of their hands he put 


ward, acquainted them with the nature of the buſi- 
U 3 


he required from them, and concluded in the fol- 


Wing words : 
charge you to pe 
ingdom; whom 


joht inherent in my royal authority to ſtrike the 
b 3 They were privately diſpoſed in the paſſage, 
och led * = 
ten the duke : 
* c were at once plunged into his breaſt: he groaned 


. a king, Madam!“ ſaid Henry, enter- 
7 the apartment of the ueen- mother, « and have no 
competitor : the duke of Guiſe is dead.” The car- 
Aal of Guiſe was alfo diſpatched ; a man more violent 
n even his brother; among other infolent ſpeeches, he 
been heard to ſay, that he would hold the King's 
between his knees till the fonſcur was performed at 


W convent of the capuchins. 
Theſe cruel executions operated differently from what 


Need with the utmoſt rage, flew every where to arms. 
bellion was reduced into a ſyftem. The doctors of the 
bonne arrogantly declared, that © the people were 
eleaſed from their oath of allegiance to Henry of 
WV alois;” and the duke of  Mayennc, brother to the 
e of Guiſe, was elected by the league, lieutenant- 
heral of the ſtate royal and crown of France; a title 
ally unknown and unintelligible, but which was cer- 
nly meant as a ſubſtitute for ſovereignty. 
The king was now almoſt abandoned by his catholic 
jects, he therefore entered into a confederacy with the 
gonots and the king of Navarre. He enliſted great 
bers of Swiſs infantry, and German cavalry ; and 
g ſtill ſupported by his chief nobility, and the princes 
the blood, he aſſembled an army of forty thouſand 
n. With theſe forces, the two kings advanced to the 
es of Paris, in order to cruſh the league, and ſubdue 
their enemies, when the deſperate reſolution of one 
made a total alteration in the affairs of France. 
James Clement, a dominican friar, enflamed by the 
It of bigotry, had embraced the pious reſolu- 
hof ſacrificing his own life, to ſave the church from 


ited into the royal preſence, under pretence of im- 


Vas reading ſome ſuppoſed diſpatches, and was him- 
r inſtant put to death by the attendant. guards: 
monk, who had thus embrued his hands in the blood 
„ lovereign, was conſidered at Paris as a ſaint and a 
nd his image impiouſly placed upon the -altars. 
ee Sixtus V. fo deſervediy celebrated for his dig- 
e mind, as well as for the ſuperb edifices with 
ch he adorned Rome, was ſo much infected with the 

ra contagion, that he compared the ent 
Tlement to the incarnation 
mae of the ſaviour ! 6 | 
der the 1 le of enthuſiaſm, be eren and 
bier Gase . m, both proteſtants and 


as the peculiar favourites 
on, and poſſeſſing the only true religion, when 


have convinced them, at the adheren 
In had an equal right to this vain — — ase 
Ian aſſaſſinated on the iſt of Auguſt, 1589, 
Ithe fie ce in the thirty-ninth year of his age, 
ration _ of his reign. He loſt by his mal-admi- 
ded W great reputation he acquired before he 
"ay E His life was y divided be- 
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had expected. The partizans of the league, in- 


danger with which it was now threatened ; and being 
ant buſineſs, he mortally wounded the king, while 


| much as that of his own heart. 


erpriae of 
of the word, and the 


] eeligiors, der de might, with ances: dee ae, 
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H ENR X IV. ſurnamed Tur Gazar. 


THE aſſaſſination of Henry III. left the ſucceſſion 
open to the king of Navarre ; who, as next heir to the. 
crown, aſſumed the government under the title of 
Henry IV. He was born at Pau, on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1553, and was deſcended from Robert of France, 
count of Clermont, the fifth ſon of St. Lewis, and lord 
of Bourbon. He fucceeded to the throne in 1589. 

Henry was juſtly ſtiled the Great; the eyes of all Eu- 
rope were fixed upon him, as the hero of its military thea- 
tre, and the centre of its political fyſtem. On the mur: 
der of his predeceſſor, Henry was forſaken by half the 
royal army, from the prejudices they entertained againſt 
his religion; and it was only by figning certain propoſi- 
tions favourable to their religion, and promiſing to 
hearken to their doors, that he could engage any of the 
catholic nobility to ſupport his title. But his right to the 
crown was ſo evident, that thoſe who diſputed it with him, 
covered their obſtinacy only with the pretence of his be- 
ing of the reformed religion. The duke of Mayenne, 
however, would not give him the title of king, faying it 
belonged to the old cardinal of Bourbon, whom he cauſed 
to be proclaimed under the name of Charles X. 

The king of France fortunately ſecured Dieppe and 
Caen, and repulſed the duke of Mayenne, who had at- 
tacked him under the cannon of Arques, where he lay 
entrenched. On the arrival of a reinforcement of four thou- 
ſand men from England, he marched immediately towards 
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Paris, to the great conſternation of the inhabitants, and 


had almoſt taken that city by ſtorm; but the duke of 
Mayenne entering it ſoon after with his army, Henry 
| judged it prudent to retire. | 

Still the royal forces were much inferior to thoſe of the 
league; but the deficiency in numbers was made up in 
valour. He defeated the duke of Mayenne at Ivri, though 
he was ſupported by a ſelect body of Spaniſh troops, de- 
tached from the Netherlands. Henry's behaviour, on 
this occaſion, was truly heroic : he thus addreſſed his ſol- 
diers : My lads, if you ſhould loſe fight of your colours 
ce rally towards this'—pointing to the white feather in 
his hat :— You will always find it in the road to honour, 
<« if not to victory. God is with us!“ — Then, empha- 
tically drawing his ſword, he ruſhed into the thickeſt of 
the enemy; but, when he perceived their ranks broken, 
and great havoc committed in the purſuit, his humanity, 
and attachment to his ** returned, and led him 
to cry, © Spare my French ſubhjects! forgetting, at that 
inftant, that they were his enemies. | 
The cardinal of Bourbon dying about this time, 
inveſted Paris. That city contained about two hundred and 
twenty thouſand ſouls, animated by religious enthuſiaſm, 
and the king's army did not exceed fifteen thouſand men. 
It 1s certain that he might have reduced it by famine, if not 
by other means, had not his paternal tenderneſs for the 
people made him forget the duty of the ſoldier, and relax 
the rigour of war. He permitted a free to the 
old men, women, and children, and ſuffered the 
and others to carry proviſions ſecretly to the Beſieged. 
nce, he replied, ©'1 had 


When cenſured for this ih e, he rep 
ee rather never poſſeſs Paris, then acquire it by the de- 


« ſtruction of its citizens.” He feared no reproach fa 


The duke of Parma, at length, obliged Henry to re- 


enne, 'percerving 
would Lect him king, 


by 
dom. 


bi ſeck: de 
ſubordinate to the public gaed; and therefore inted 
conferences to be held between ſelect divines two 


.  Gifregarded che authoriry of the 
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priety, be enabled to take that ſtep, which now became 
"neceſſary for the ſecurity of his crown, and the happineſs 
of his ſubjects. If the duke of Sully is to be credited, 
the proteſtant divines purpoſely permitted themſelves. to 
be excelled.in ment by thoſe of the catholic faith, in 
order to furniſh the king with a more plauſible 7 for 
embracing that religion which it was ſo much his intereſt 
to believe. However that might be, it is certain that 
the more moderate proteſtants were convinced of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a ſtep; and that Henry, ſoon after the 
taking of Dreux, ſolemnly made his abjuration at St. 
Denis, and received abſolution from the archbiſhop of 
Baurges. - CG at 
Te beneficial conſequences expected from this mea- 
ſare did not immediately follow. The zealous catholics 
ſuſpected Henry's ſincerity, and had recourſe to their 


former expedient of aſſaſſination. Several attempts were 


made againſt the king's life. On the other hand, the 
zealous Hugonots began to doubt of his intentions in 
favour of their ſe&. His proteſtant allies, eſpecially the 
queen of England, were much offended at his deſertion of 
e reformed religion. She admitted, however, of his 
apologies, and continued her ſupplies of men and money. 
Henry was crowned, with much ſolemnity, at Char- 
tres, and every thing appeared to wear the face of a paci- 
- fication. La Chaſtre delivered up the provinces of Or- 
leanois and Berry, of which he was governor, and 
d'Alincourt the city of Pontoiſe ; the duke of Mayenne 
retired from Paris, and the count de Briſac privately ad- 
mitted the king into his capital, of which he took poſ- 
ſeſſion almoſt without ſhedding blood. Villars, the gal- 
lant defender of Roven ror the league, ſurrendered that 
city on conditions ; and many other places either offered 
terms, or opened their 
The duke of Elbeuf, who had ſeized the governmertt of 
Poitou, declared for the king. The young duke of 
Guiſe accommodated matters with Henry. 
mitted; and marſhal d' Aumont, aſſiſted by an Enghſh 
fleet and 
Breſt, towns guarded by the Spaniſh forces in Britanny; 
while the king himſelf took Laon, in conſequence of 
which Amiens, and a conſiderable part of Picardy, ac- 
knowledged him as their ſovereign. 
Amid theſe ſucceſſes, Henry was on 
riſhing by the hand of an aſſaſſin. Returning from Pi- 
cardy to Paris, John Chaſtel, a young fanatic, who had 
been educated among the Jeſuits, ſtruck him on the 
mouth with a knife, while he was ſaluting one of his 
courtiers in a chamber of the Louvre, and beat out one 
of lis teeth. The blow was aimed at the king's throat, 
but, ing to ſtoop at that inſtant, the king eſcaped 
without any further injury. The aſſaſſin was ſeized, 
avowed his intention, and was executed. He confeſſed, 
on his examination, that he had frequently heard his 
ghoſtiy preceptors ſay, that regicide was lawful; and 
that, as Henry IV. had not been abſolved by the pope, 
he thought there was no crime in killing him. 5 
Aſter ſeveral attacks from different quarters, Henry 
ſaw bini in full poſſeſſion of his kingdom; the league 
Was entirely diſſolved, and che catholics appeared ſatisfied 
with his public profeſſion of their religion. His former 


friends, the Hugonots, alone gave him any uneaſineſs. 


They expreſſed apprehenſions on account af their religion, 


but the King ſatisfied them on that point. He aſſembled 
the heads of the party at Nantes; and, from motives of | 


Policy, as well as of gratitude and tenderneſs, pod the 
t ſecured 


famous edict — date from chat place. 
chem che free exerciſe of their religion, a ſhare in the ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice, and enabled them to hold employ- 


ments of truſt, honour, and emelument. 

The b e * exempt om the horrors of war 
eicher domeſtic or foreign; 4 peace having been con- 
 cludetl with Spain in 1598; but the crown was loaded 
. penſions! the country barren and deſolate; 
1 


le poor and miſerable; and the nobility, from a 
ol juſtice; allegiance, or legal ſubmiſian. They 


habit of rebellion, rapine, and diſorder, had loſt all 


prince, and invaded the 
{ported with the. lives and 


legal - prerogative ; and. 
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gates without ſtipulating for any. 


Baligny ſub- 


army, took Morlaix, Quimpercorentin, and 


the point of pe- 


8 


08 
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with a king who was able and willing 


manufacture of filk ; and eftabliſhed the man 


| 


| Auſtria to the higheſt pitch; and he began imme 


to the heart, over the duke d'Eſpernon's ſhoulder, 1 


upon the manners of the nation, by re 


: 


SM. 0 FE 
| | tore 
evils; who had a ſound head, a valiant tear, ald 
cere paſſion for the public welfare. With the aſt i 
the marquis de Roſni, whom he afterwards cieat 0 
of Sully, he reſtored the kingdom to a moſt Row: 
ſtate; regulated the finances, introduced the clus 


lacing 


linen and tapeſtry. 
Death having taken from him the fiir (,, 
D'Eſtrees, whom he had created ducheſs gf be ay 
who had ſuch influence over him, as almoſt to p 
him to marry her, contrary to the advice of his n 
lers, he gave a promiſe to, another miſtiek, He 
d'Entreques, though not yet divorced from Maga 
Valois, his firſt wife. That artful wanton had a 
this promiſe from him before ſhe would crown „ 
He ſhewed the obligation to Sully, 
delivered ; when that taithful ſervant, 
his maſter's honour, tore it in pieces.—“ J believe 1 
are turned fool, ſaid Henry. „ know it, ah 
Sully, * and wiſh I were the only fool in France - 
Sully now concluded that he ſhould be out of fog 
for ever ; but the king ſurpriſed him by adding, wh 
former employments, that of maſter of the ordnay 
The ſentence 'of divorce, which Henry-had been 
ſolliciting at Rome, was procured ; and, to plea h 
ſubjects, he married Mary de Medicis, neice to the gn 
duke of Tuſcany. This ſtep, however, did not tt 
period to his amours, through which he was 
embroiled, either with the queen, or his miſtrels, why 
he had created marchioneſs of Verneuil. | 
Henry wanted only a decent apology for braki 
openly with the houſe of Auſtria. He was cnamou 
of the princeſs of _ Conde ;. when her huſband 1 
a fit of jealouſy, carried her to Bruſſells. The archdk 
Albert offered them protection, notwithſtanding a ad 
ſage from the French court demanding theic u 
This new injury, which Henry felt ſeverely, addy 
many others, inflamed his rage againſt the bolt f 
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to put in motion the wheels of that vaſt machine wid 
he had been conſtructing for ſo many years, in ont 
erect a balance of power in Europe. He formed gil 

alliances, and raiſed an army of forty thouſand uni 
which he propoſed to command in perſon ; but, belar 
proceeded to his grand enterprize, he was obſtrultel 
a narrow ſtreet in Paris, when Ravillac, a deſperate ia 
tic, who had long ſought ſuch an opportunity, mou 
the wheel of his carriage, and, with a knife, ſtabbed 


nnn 


amidſt ſix other courtiers. Like moſt of the aflaſſns d 
that age, Ravillac thought he had done an accrpul 
ſervice to God in committing murder. He did nat 
tempt to eſcape, and ſeemed aſtoniſhed at the deteliu 
in which his crime was held. He perſiſted ro the 
that he had no accomplices, and that it was entich 
own voluntary act. This aſſaſſination was commu 
the 14th of May, 1610, when the king was in te f 
ſeventh year of his age, and the twenty-firſt of lus 
Thus periſhed Henry IV. one of the beſt ad gel 
princes that ever fat upon the throne of Franc 
with him, periſhed all his great deſigns. It's „ 
choly reflection that ſo contemptible a wretch 8 
aſſaſſin, ſhould be able to overturn the moſt lu 
. and to terminate a life neceſſary to v4 
pi of millions! Henry's. principal and —* 1 
ault,. was his inordinate paſſion for women, d 
deed led him into many irregularities. © But uy 
rather a blemiſh. in his private than his public d 
His libertine examples had doubtleſs a pemcon 
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rigus gallanery, which his heroic qualines cal 
laces” * a hs | 
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LEWIS XIII. fumamed Tx: Jö 
EIS XIII. was born at. Fomtainble% ul 
23th of September, 1601, and was only m üg 
1 e when. his father Henry IV. was m 
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his reien the kingdom was diſturbed by 
8 were adjuſted by the treaty of 
on the 7 Sy mou A 
the 2d of Augu wing. 
_ 25 difſatisficd with not being in- 
authority, retired from court, 
| ſiding with the catholics, revived thoſe troubles 
= ien had before diſturbed 1 25 0 
= king, however, went to ourdeaux, where he 
| = Anne of Auſtria, infanta of Spain; and, in 
5 concluded a treaty at Loudun, 2 
ondẽ, the chief of the mal- contents. at 
e revolted again in 1615; and he and 
adherents were again gratified at the expence of the 
lic; and freſh intrigues being ſuſpected, he was ſent 
J the . | , N 
at the impriſonment of the prince of Conde, 
A nobles — from court, and prepared for 
les The queen carried on a ſucceſsful war againſt 
mal. contents, which was ſuddenly concluded by the 
not the marſhal d'Ancre, who was atlafſinated, by 
WT ::.; order, on the bridge of the Louvre, on the 
of October, 1617, and by the baniſhment of Mary 
WS 1/icdicis to Blois. But the favour ſhown to Charles 
beet, duke of Luines, and conſtable of France, fur- 
aaa new pretence for an inſurrection; the malcon- 
were then for taking part with the queen, but ſhe 
become reconciled to the king. The duke of 
nes releaſed the prince of Conde from priſon, 
> afterwards acted with the utmoſt fidelity to his ma- 


16, the queen 


he negociations on the part of the queen-mother had 
n chiefly conducted by Richlieu, biſhop of Lugon. 
the queen's ſolicitation he obtained a cardinal's hat, a 
in - council, and ſoon after a ſhare in the admini- 
ion; but hypocriſy was neceſſary to conceal for a 
We, from envy and jealouſy, thoſe tranſcendent abilities 
Wick were one day to aſtoniſh Europe. 
Wn 1620, Lewis XIII. reſolving to make the proteſ- 
r reſtore what they had taken from the ecclelaſtics, 
Wy cevolted : the king took Saumur, Sancere, Nerac, 
eereral other . es 1 mow in 22 and Lan- 
doc. Montau ne ſtopped the progreſs of his 
that place was ſo — 
de la Force, that the royal army, conſiſting of 
nty-five thouſand men, were obliged to abandon the 


he conſtable de Luines dying, cardinal Richlieu be- 
the king's favourite, prime-miniſter. He con- 
ed the war with fucceſs againſt the proteſtants, to 
an be granted a peace in 1623 but = Rochellers 
_ taking up arms, were conquered at ſea; and the 
E * protected them, were defeated in the iſland 
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tranquilli 
depended, the king took the duke of 
| on; forced the paſs of Suza; 
ated the duke of Savoy; cauſed the fiege of Caſel to 
aled, and put his ally in poſſeſſion of his domi- 


It bis return to France, Lewis ſubdued the reſt of the 
on in Languedoc and Viverais, and received 
duke de Rohan, who had been the chief of that 
F favour. Mean while the Germans entered 
atria Mantua, and beſieged. Caſel ; but the 
TX ther a powerful army, ſubdued all Savoy, and 
Meg Pignerol, Carignan, Seluces, and Veil- 
of ame army alſo defeated the Spaniards at the 
en and delivered Caſel: this obliged 
bus concluded in * eee 
dime after, Gaſton, duke of Orleans, che 


brother 


up arms; and gained over to his 


nguedoc, of which he was gor but 
ben uc, batde of Caſtelnaudary, on the rſt of 


Ember 2 ö 
N KN. 5+ Jolt lis head on 4 Tcafteld at Tou- 


defended by the mar- 


» 8 2's 
becoming jealous of the cardinal de EY | 
de Montmorenci, who. raiſed an | li 
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louſe, on the 3oth of October following. The duke of 
Orleans had no better ſucceſs on the ſide of Lorrain ; for 
the king made himſelf maſter of that whole duchy, and 
drove the Imperialiſts from Heidelberg. A. ſhort time 
after, the Spaniards took Treves, maſſacred the French 
garriſoh there, and made the elector, who had put himſelf 
under the protection of France, priſoner. raged at 
theſe acts of violence, Lewis declared war againſt Spain, 
on the 19th of May, 1635. 

The marſhals de Chatillon and de Brezẽ defeated 
prince Thomas at the battle of Avein, on the 2oth of 
May, 1636. The imperial army, commanded by 
Galus, was routed in Burgundy ; the count de Harcourt 
drove the enemy from the iſlands of Lerius in 1637 ; 
ſuccoured Caſel in 1637, defeated the uis de Le- 
| ganes, and took Turin from the enemies of the duke of 
Savoy, in 1640. The marſhal de Schomberg raiſed 75 
ſiege of Lucate; ſeveral places were taken in the Nether- 
lands from the Spaniards, who were three times overcome 
at ſea in 1638. The French forces, joined with thoſe of 
the duke of Weimar, took Briſac; and, in 1641, gained 
the victories of Rhemfold, Polinckove, Rhinaus, and 
Wolfenbuttle. The prince of Conde took Salces, in 
Rouſſillon: Catalonia ſubmitted to the French king in 
1641; Perignan was taken in 1642, together with all 
the earldom of Rouſſillon; and the duke of Lorrain was 
a ſecond time ſtripped of his dominions. Ss 

The war was ſucceſsfully continued, and the cardinal 
de Richlieu was flattering himſelf with the hopes of 
making an advantageous peace, when he departed this 
life on the 4th of December, 1642. Lewis XIII. did 
not long ſurvive him, but died at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
on the 14th of May, 1643, in the forty-ſecond year of 


his age. 
LEWIS XIV. furnamed Tus Graar. 


ON the death of Lewis XIII. his fon Lewis, by 
Anne of Auſtria, ſucceeded him. He was born on the 
' 5th of S r, 1638, and was firſt ſurnamed Given 
of God, from his being born -three years after his 
mother's marriage, without having a child. The | 1 
mother was the regent. Cardinal Mazarine ſhewed him- 
ſelf no unworthy ſucceſſor of Richlieu, whoſe- plan he 
purſued, and who made up by addreſs what he wanted 
in genius. All the operations of N 791 * 
with as much judgment as formerly: ſupplies of every 
i equal punctuality; and a young 
hero ff up to do. honour to France during the 
minority of Lewis XIV. who. was only four years old at 
the death of his father. This hero was the celebrated 


1 1 We cut to 
pieces the famous Walloon and Caſtilian infantry, with 
„ and took Thionville, Nine thouſand, 


C 


rialiſts, and the prince of Condẽ obtained the celebrated, 


victory at Lens over the Spaniards. This ſucgeſ was fol- 
lowed by f peace, which was canchaded! ar. Mader, 
between France, Germany, and Sweden. 

The next year a civil war broke out, occaſioned by the 
jealouſy which the nobles had conceived- againſt c ; 
Mazarine's miniſtry. The queen: regent could not ap- 
pear in public 


2 
14 


without being 


arret, declared cardinal Mazarine a i 
is pep 2, and an enemy to the kingdom. 
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den whom wey had lately adored as their 


be $; Sf „ ſizing the o mity which theſe 
ede then, took ſeveral towns; but were 
— at the battle of Rhetal, by the marſhal Du- 
Pralin. | Mazarine, after ſetting the princes at li- 
„in hopes of conciliating their — was obliged 
firſt to Liege, and then to Cologne; where he 
tinued to govern the queen tegent, as if he had never 
itted the court. Mazarine at length re-entered the 
j eſcorted by ſix thouſand men; Condẽ once 
more few to atms; and the parliament declared him 
guilty of 'high-treaſon, n nearly at the fame time that it ſet 
A pon the head of the cardinal, againſt whom only 
wok a5] the field. s 4 by 
The king, being now , In order to appeaſe his 
fubjects, miſled” Mazarine.”- who retired to Sedan. 
Tn meafite had the deſired effect; the people every 
neck to their "allegiance ; and Lewis entered 
Ae arnid the acclamations of perſons of all ranks. 
152 nts of Conde, who had eſpouſed the of the 
rebels, would have been taken in the battle'of the fuburb 
of St. Amoine, had not the Patiſians opened their 
co him ; fon after which he joined with the Span 
In 16 54, 4 Lok concluded a treaty with the Englith. 
In 1658, the viſcount de Turenne gained the battle of 
Dunes; and, with extraordinary rapidity, took Dun- 
kirk, Furnes, Gravelines, Oudenarde, V pres, Morlaix, 
&. 7 7 2 at ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs, con- 
el 4 pea by the treaty of the Pyrences, on the 7th | 
of Scree ner x 59. 27 Rs purpoſe, cardinal Maza- 
rine, now reſtored” to tlie ey, met Don Lewis de 
| Hard in the fle of Pheaſant, itr the Pyrenees. By this | 
treaty Philip of Spain agreed to pardon the rebellious Ca- | 
talans, and Lewis to receive Conde into favour. 
Soon after this :ttanſaction, Lewis XIV. married Maria 
2 SE af Auſtria, 1 pfanta | of Spain, who was the 
and on the 20th of Auguſt, 
763 that priac made ber poblie entry/into Paris. 
The death of cardinal = 5 ha 


and the reins of government 

Had becorhe i arent of ke wick Ke with 004 60 
ſhake off. Fes done juſtice to the cha- 
this ehen ſtateſian ahd cardinal ; 


racer of "this a 
whoſe political Latin reſtrained the vigour of his ſpirit; 
and the luſtre of whoſe 2 ark was © beneath his 

rofound diſſimiflation. ch leſs ſtate than 
Rickfics, "Ke atttacted fic © ke diſplayed his 
wiſdom; well Knowing that the of the French no- 
bilicy would ſooner ** — 2 


be, he tg = Heroes: 7, 
the Dat ut” | 
War 4 


9 ee 


Ents the nation 


"Coificars to the ike of 
pope: Aletander VII. 
mark; 


r of Auguſt, 1678, to which the Span 
| and the eleftor of Brandenburgh, Ace or 


| [he beings of Oran 


% % EVR OP . 
was a munificent patron of learning 
_ — of genius, not only in his own Kingdom 
all over Europe, experienced che foſtering 
n nerd 
Dazzled with the luſtre of ſuch ſhining g quali 
own to participate in the glory of their — 
rench nation ſubmitted without murmurin * 
moſt violent ſtretches of arbitrary power. — "E 
had been long diſtracted by domeſtic 6a” 
came formidable to the neighbouring kingdom 
bert, an able and active miniſter, had put the g 0 
into excellent order; enormous ſums were raiſed * 
blic ſerviee; a navy was created, and a great N 
ing army ſupported, without being felr by that po 
and extenſive kingdom. * 
Conſcious of his power and his © Ob Lewis hy 
ſpirit, that oe 


given early ſymptoms of that haughty 
*eſs ambition, and inſatiable thirſt of glory, which 
Though, by c 


long diſturbed the peace of Europe. 
he had folemnly renounced gf 


and the POlite . 


treaty of the Pyrenees, 
title of ſucceſſion to any part of the Spaniſh domi 
which might occur in conſequence of his maringe 
the Infanta Maria Thereſa, he had ill kept in view, 
a favourite object, the eventual ſucceſſion to the who 
of that monarchy ;- and, on the death of his father g 
law, Philip IV. he retracted his renunciation, prete 
ing that natural rights, depending upon blood and ji 
ceſſion, could not be annihilated by any deed or cont 
He therefore entered Flanders with forty thouſand m 
Turenne commanding under him, and took Chai 
Athe, Tournay, Fournes, Atmentiers, Dovay, al 
| Lifle. He made himſelf maſter of Franche-Cong 
the following year, and concluded a peace with Spy 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 2d of My 
| 1668, by which he ceded Franche-Comte to jap 
and kept all the towns he had taken in the Netherlin 
He ſeized Lorrain, in 1669, and, in 1672, deck 
| war againſt the Dutch. He paſſed the Mack vid 
army, commanded by the prince of Conde, and tt 
viſcount- de Turenne ; when the United-States m 
every where defeated, and reduced to the oreateſt em 
mities, 'the Emperor, Spain, and the elector of Brands 
burgh, were alarmed, and united againſt France. 
1673, the viſcount de Turenne, having made li 
maſter of moſt of the places in the duchy of Ce 
and Julieres, the elector demanded *a truce, which m 
granted him. In 1674 the elector- palatine joined ii 
the enemies of France; the French king comqm 
Franche-Comte a ſecond time; the Spaniards were & 
ſeated in Rouſſillon, by the count de Schomberg; adi 
viſeotiht de Turenne vanquiſhed the elector o Branks 
burgh, who had broken the truce, and obliged the 6 
mans to abandon Alface. 
M. du Queſne beat the Spaniſh and Dutch feet uf 
| engagements; in the ſecond of which, the Fos! 
mira Ruyter loſt his hfe, on the 2d of Apa rf 
Aboutthe ſame time France declared war ag 
* ee nd the als 
| manded nce of Or were 
by theking's . At! a TRE was con 


at Nimuguen; between Ing and Holland, on tel 
iards, Gen 
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Lewis having cauſed the of G 
3 che 4055 accompanied © OT Fug . 
arc Park wren 5 de i 
N the fume e ni Nor”, 
viſgrace his memory, e Sar F 
His -Kingtlom; revoked he Ei of Nantes, ant 
5 fone ortie hundred thouſand proreftatts m fe 
ih other countries. wy jo 
A freſh rupture happened, occafioned t yo 1 
a | Av eſturg, made againſt Franee, by rhe duke * 
* 


the elector of Bavaria, 
E Fai hen the dauphin opened the ay 
Hailbron, Aid e 


e and Spain, 1005 
e 


ak 


s, in 1699. Ten days after, 
el the Engliſh and Dutch fleets in 
e: the marſhal de Catenat alſo obtained a 
— over the duke of Savoy, and took ſe- 
p — But the French fleet, commanded by M. 
+ ville, was defeated at LA Hogue, in 1692, by 


Engliſh. The marſhal de 
: mur the fame year. | 
to vigorous in the battle of Steenkirk, 
in 1693, in that of Nerwinde. The duke of Sa- 
being Geated the ſame year by the marſhal of Ca- 
at the battle of Marſalas, concluded a peace with 
French in 1696, which obliged the emperor and 
to agree to 2 neutrality. The duke of Vendome 
Barcelona, in 1697, and M. de Points, Cartha- 
the allies at length determined to 'agree to a gene- 
eace, which was the ſame + concluded at Ryſwick ; 
the death of Charles II. king of Spam, which hap- 
1 on the 1ſt of November, 1700, occaſtoned a new 
on account of the ſucceſſion: for that prince having, 
ill, appointed Philip of France, duke of Anjou, heir 
i crown, Lewis haſtened him to ſet out and take poſ- 
of Spain, under the name of Philip V. | 
he emperor, on the other hand, reſolving that the | 
Juke Charles ſhould fucceed to the throne of Spain, 
Led moſt of the princes of the empire to eſpouſe 
tereſt ; the Engliſh and Dutch declaring at the fame 
for the emperor. - When Marlborough and prince 
ne had humbled France, queen Anne, by the ad- 
of the new miniſtry, accepted Lewis's propoſals of 
„ took the command from her victorious general, 
the peace was figned at Utrecht, in 1713. At 
h Lewis XIV. died at Verſailles on the 1ſt of 
amber, 1715, aged ſeventy-ſeven. The war which 
o long ravaged the fineſt part of Europe, had ceaſed 
peace of Utrecht, . and diſcord ſeemed to have left 
th with the reſtleſs ſpirit of Lewis XIV. but a cer- 
degree of agitation femained, like the rolling of 


llows after a ſtorm. 


a. 


EWIS XV. ſucceeded his great-grandfather Lewis 
and, being a minor,” the duke of Orleans was de- 
u regent. The habit of obedience which the French 
t had affumed under Lewis XIV. was ar once tlie 
ty of the regent and of the public tranquillity.” A 
pracy, projected at a diſtance by cardinal Alberoni, 
ppreſſed almoſt as ſoon as formed. 

1716, a great change was brought abott in the 
ercial world, in the finances of nations, and the 
hes of individuals, by a Scottiſh adventurer; named 

Law. This man, 'profeſſedly a gamieſter, and 4 
kor of chances, had been obliged to #batidon his 
country for having Killed tis antagonfft in à duel. 
nlited ſeveral parts of the continent; and, on his 

at Paris, he was N with the con- 
o which the atribirion of Lewis XIV. had throwft 
nch finances. To rethedy this evil appeared: 4 
worthy his daring genius, and he flattered himfelf 
e ſhould accompliſhit. The greatneſs of the idea 
mended it to the duke of Orleans, 'whoſe bold"ſpi- 

d fanguine diſpoſition inclined him” to adopt the 
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died ſhortly after, and was ſucceeded in the adminiſtra. 
tion by the duke of Bourbon, who was ſoon ſupplanted 


by the cardinal Fleury, a man of a mild and pacific diſ- 


poſition, who had been preceptor to. Lewis XV. and 
who, at the advanced age of ſeventy=three, took upon 
himſelf the cares of government. For ſixteen years, dur- 
ing the time of his adminiſtration, every thing proſpered 
under him. Till almoſt ninety years of age, he pre- 
ſerved a clear head, and an unimpaired capacity for 
buſineſs. | | 
Political affairs returned inſenſibly to their natural 
channel. Happily for Europe, the firſt miniſter of Eng- 
land, Sir Robert Walpole, was of a pacific character, 
and contributed, with Fleury, to- preſerve that repoſe, 
which almoſt all Europe enjoyed from the peace of 


clared war againſt the Spaniards, in which the latter were 
privately aſſiſted by the French. Then Lewis XV. de- 
clared war againſt the king of England, and the queen 
of Hungary. Don Philip, at the head of 20,000 
Spaniards, and the prince of Conti, with 20,000 French- 
men, penetrated Piedmont, took Nice, &c. The French, 
about the ſame time, were defeated at Dettingen. 

In the flow and ebb of loſſes and ſucceſſes, almoſt 
common in every war, Lewis XV. continued to be victo- 
rious in the low countries. But what France acquired on 
one fide, was loft on the other: its colonies were ex- 
poſed, its commerce ruined, and its navy deſtroyed. The 
contending nations being all ſufferers, peace was deſirable 
to all parties; and, in 1748, that of Arx-la-Chapelle was 
concluded. Europe never experienced happier times 
than from the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, to 
about the year 1755. Trade flouriſhed from Peterſburgh 
even to Cadiz, the fine arts were every where cultivated, 
a general harmony prevailed among” all nations, and 
Europe reſembled a large family, reconciled after aquarrel, 

A flight diſpute, however, between France and Eng- 
land, concerning ſome deſert lands about Nova-Scotia, 
eteated a freſh rupture. Hoſtilities ſoon commenced in 
America; and, in Europe, the French took Minofca, 
though admiral Byng was ſent to relieve it. After A 
number of battles, ſieges, and engagements, in the 'Eaft 
and Weſt-Indies, America, and other parts, a peace was 
concluded, and ſigned in 1763, called the peace of Fon- 
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DD public credit ſunk at once, and Law, who 
ac r comprroller-general of the finances, 
how « reſpect, was now exectated, and obliged, 
na country he had beggared, without en- 
eh ogkr du ſtharge, the debts of the 
; the duke af Orleans took on *Bitriſlf'the 
pe miners for, 4 th kings Hef ge 
8 net end! he was" one of the wilt ele- 
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government of France,' as if anew 
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Utrecht to the year 1733. Afterwards the Engliſh de- 


his way through the body-guards, and an hundred SWils,: 
aecoſted the King, and ſtabbed him with the penknife in 
che fifth rib. He then returned the knife into his potke 
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throne, the death of the king's favourite miſtreſs, in 
y- third year of her age. It has often- been the 
rance to be governed, for a long ſeries of years, 
of its kings: the uncontroulable influ- 
Pompadour laſted upwards of twenty 
ots were made to 
: h perſons of the 
higheſt rank, and of the moſt diſtingui merit in the 
kingdom, frequently e in well-concerted plans to 
remove her from court and the royal favour ; yet the au- 
thor of theſe plots were puniſhed or diſgraced. 
In 1765, che dauphin of France, fon of Lewis XV. 

died at ay a 5 Ard 20th of December, and in 
the thirty-ſeventh year of his age; leaving behind him 
the character of a g ed nan but too much at- 
tached to the pri particularly to the Jeſuits, 
whoſe fociety, it is ſed, he would have reſtored in 
France, he lived to aſcend the throne. | 

The queen, after à lingering illneſs, died in June, 

1769, univerſally regretted. The king being now ad- 
vanced in years, decency prevented his taking to court 
any new miſtreſs during the queen's liſe; but, after her 
death, madame Barre was introduced, who, under the 
direction of the duke d'Aiguillon, and the chancellor 
Maripau, ſecretly regulated all the motions of the infa- 
tuated monarc | 
On the 19th of May, 1770, the nuptials of the preſent 


madame 
uring which time various attem 


_ 
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eat 

ſquare of Lewis XV. for exhibiting ſuperb fire-works in 
honour of the marriage, under the direction of a very 
able engineer. The exhibition had been put off ſeveral | 
times on account of the weather, and the le. grew | 
impaticnt at the delay, On the 31ſt of — they 
were therefore to be diſplayed. The populace had 

wded fo cloſe to the building, that the operations of 
ſome of the machines were too t, and ſcattered 
ſhowers of fire on the heads of the people; who, unable 


2 
* ſcaffold alſo broke down, and threw 
H ſpectators 


ſuffocation. A 


4 number 


Por at t 2 28 
treated his diforder contrary to all the eſta- 


ice in ſuch caſes. No 
wonder, therefore, that nature funk under the operations 
¶ Eopious bleedings and bliſters, which had been adviſed | 
en the fi jon that the diſeaſe was a putrid fever, 
The eruption of the ſmall-pox appeared on the 2gth in 
evening, to the ſurprize of whole court; and, 
that moment, very little hopes were entertained of 
recovery. E reparation was therefore made 
| The king, ſenſible of his ds 


to gain 
replace 


che nation. He ſuppreſſed the muſquetaires, ar 


| removed ; the queen's party is ſaid to have bet 


e- | proprietors of the lands remonſtrated 
1 | hot indemmified in caſes of overflowing, 
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Thus ended the life of Lewis XV. in the x 
yearof his age, and thefifty-ninth of his reign "iy | 
leſſed good batural abilities, and was humare ,\*M 
volent.. The ſenſibility of a delicate foul was q. 
ſpicuous in his private actions, but every principe 
as the practice of the ſocial virtues, was aba fn 
cuſtoming himſelf to the voice of adulation and * 
unconquerable attachment to favourite women 0 
the abſolute ſovereign of every individual in hi G 
nions, except himſelt, and his ſtate-miſtreſſez * 
dour and Barre; but he ſuffered theſe inttigun , 
an entire aſcendancy over him, ang to bla 
the great officers of his ſtate, the genera oy 
armies, and even the magiſtracy, at pleaſure, 
The reign of Lewis XV. was remarkable fr jy, 
negociations. - The treaty of Aix-la-Chapey, | 
1748, and that of Vexſailles in 1763; the alin; 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the F amily-compat, ert : 
policy of France, ſince from thence ſhe indemnify 
{elf for the ravages of unſucceſsful wars, 


LEWIS XV. 

LEWIS XVI. was born in 17 64, and fool 
his grand-father, Lewis XV. on the 1oth of MN 
— his acceſſion to the throne, ſeveral regulation 
en 


Cons 


„ highly favourable to the general inter 


other military corps, which were ſupported at a greveli 
penſe, were wholly uſeleſs, and adapted 7 
parade of guarding the royal perſon. | 
It is a [ſingular circumſtance that, in 1776, 0 
Neckar, a proteſtant, and a native of Switzerla 
placed at the head of the French finances. U 
direction a general reform took place in France, ung 
every t in the revenue: in the late wa, wh 
France aſſiſted the revolted Britiſh colonies in Ana 
againſt the Mother- Country, the inhabitants of fa 
were not burthened with new taxes for carrying ot 
hoſtile operations; but the public revenue was am 
by the reformation which he introduced into the m 
ment of the finances. Hence the navy of France ai 
been put upon ſo reſpectable a footing, as to be 
truely formidable to Great-Britain. 
In conſequence of the repreſentations of the ſune lh 
„ in 1780, many unneceſſary offices were dul 
in the houſchold of the Ring and queen; and many ll 
impo regulations adopted, for the eaſe of the ul 
the general benefit of the 3 Bu! 
Neckar's talents were not calculated to procure! 
friends at court; the vain, the intereſted, and ana 
naturally became his enemies; and the King appen 
have wanted penetration to diſcern his abilities, & 
lution to reward an upright miniſter. He was dn 


On the 25th of January, 1785, his macly on 
new Claſs in the academy of belles-lettres, al 
Claſs of Free-Aſſociates reſiding in Paris. 
M. Pilatre de Rofier, and M. Romain, lent 
Boulogne on the 14th of May, 178 5, intending t 
| the channel. In about ty minutes 
fire, and the unfortunate aeronauts fell to the grounh 
were killed on the ſpot. i _— 
| . Diſcontents having ariſen between the king d "F 
and his parliament, that of Bourdeaux was Ty 
in July, 1786, to Verſailles, for having rc 
| gilter an order of his majeſty, by which be. f 
uke of Polignec with 4 right over choſe 87% 
| duced by the glluvious al the Garonne a00 
they wan 
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+ folemn manner. He affured them | laid before that aſſembly the ſtate of the nation— There 
| ſhould eraſe from their regiſters, annual deficiency in the revenue deſtinec per," 
— ̃ — r er 
. * willing, he ſaid, to * to what con- | © creaſing, muſt at length 1 — taxes would 
e repreſentations to e. gran: he never would | © would but aggravafe the evil: 11 za Were. 
e welfare of his pe o Or by Tie inſited opprels the people, whom the to they're already 
C them to forbid what . i weigh in the ſcale of | << 8 on ſubſequent years has deen 
id not belong to dE. rr Prem g 
eee, AE r e 
1 ed: whic nota 
| py 2 could never give a title to reſiſt war pope mob. it length, how ever, E A reſoku - 
fn Une ſeveral | tions paſſed for the impoſt ; but wi — deflect 
2 bl 8 3 with | it ought not to be perpetual, and that it ſhould be aſſeſſe 
refuſed to regiſter 


AF 
1 


ir rights and privileges. | on the pecuniary eſtimate of the land, and not =y 
3 oming ſpirit, inſiſted on their right that the king's | on its produce. : g 1 
vas urged, in defence of OI. =. and the parlia- About this time the city of Paris was A ES. 
es were to be — RI In a word, it | occaſioned by « general diſtruſt and want b th bankers 
Wc: conſidered only as courts 6! 4 5 liſted on, that his | Twelve per cent. was offered for money by the : 
0 only intimated, but prey T d that his deter- | to enable them to ſupport their credit. hs es a the 
Weeſty was to be im wy wag obeyed, an Lewis went _— = 1 of May - whaw 
ons were irrevokable. ed | aſſembly of the notables, on the 27 ot 0g os - 
\ is doftrine, 3 nt "os May after ſpeeches had — ker * A —_—_— 
omitted to by precedi Ye | „the king's brother, and ſeveral o final! 
Wee co the A INE 1 
ö they | cloſed. r 
WT couſed them to ſuch a degree of en oppreſſion. | return his majeſty thanks for his gracious condeſ 
: nſt tyranny and oppre ther. The ſubſtance of the ſpeech 
ely ſet their faces — f the provinces, | having called them together. : | that 
e hich his majeſty delivered upon this occaſion was, 
, ſtandard. | Military Wall - ye h li which they 
WT ccbcllion had almoſt erected her ſt: alarm: | he was fatisfied with the zeal and application wh: 
4 — called in, when the nation was a had ſhewn to the different objects that he had — (an — 4 
r r — — 
8 NY 9 country- | formed, 2 they * A he, © to think. that- the 
| Ar compe ha cc the CO olation,” » 1 
F e ab b, prom | «chin in confque of your pops, will co 
: uſed, were . ſiderably ighten 4 * * 1 . 
of the taſk im _ - x ne Bam — 1 © welfare is —_ the object of my —— © of Paris 
e poniſament of death wo the performance of | On the 15th m_—_— N when they 
De — * dated by the ſpirit | was ſomewhat two free in their expreſſions, in con- 
r; but government was intimi —_ vigorous - Lg or Ry TIIETS af» 1 yy ah 
e people, and durſt not venture to = hich ſequence of which his majeſty baniſhed then to 3 
ures, leſt they ſhould add fuel to the flame They thought proper, however, to reverſc ien 
N poke 1 taken to in- | and to regiſter the — w_ > baniſhed the duke ce of 
dt ent c . . mber, 87, his 
the inſurgents to return to their allegiance, _ 08 _— Chateau — ers-Coterers, for the boldneſs of 
args wart. or ty. preſet, _— 5 is reuonſtrunces ag dan the meaſures ofthe cout. He 
r will probably riſe again, when Jeaſt —— — by the whole body of peers to recal him. 
WP perhaps it can only be ne ee N In hs 1788, the whole nation was in a ferment; =, 
„ deſpotim: 6, a treaty of naviga- | account of the eſtabliſhment of er e vr 
ſuthe 26th of September 1786, a treaty XVI and adminiſtration of law, by means of a court of juſtice, 
A Jaeween Text only | ſtiled Lz Cour Pleniere. In the province of Britwiny, in 
ce, and George III. of England, which will not only icular, the ſpirit of oppoſition ran, 40 ' high, dia the 
procally advantageous to both kingdoms, but may | — came to a reſolution of pronouncing e 
v preſerve amity between the courts of London and | ſtates. would venture to enforce-the hew juriſdiction. 
rmonſtrance WN —— iſtracy, ſeeing all open reſiſtaner ineffec- 
dare of Abbeville, complaining that the com- & recated the interference of the military, and the 
c 
them in the ſale of their cloths, owing to the ac- Font miſſion to aſſemble in weir 
[ciged ſuperiority of thoſe manufactured in England: | queſted permi breaking up their-own. afſembly,.. 
da) the following reply, equally ties; and, by reaking up wr Prior tot 
gelty, however, made Dung fepiy, equal leaving the new code to others. Ae 
uc and ſevere—* Make yourſelves eafy; it is in | rate: leaving and -three of the principal 
- g . do as ſures, four hundred Twenty: : 
re avoid the evil you dread; try to do as | m of the province, ſigned a remonſtrane 
| - OT even better than our neighbours, and I will _— n A — 
err for your obtainin preference. BN | {ANBOVANGNR, : | oꝑpoſitions to the promul- 
te beginning of Cn 1787, the king declared | proved 1 4 gradually became feeble, 
p . 3 1 1 P gation of this new cad : IO fully 
ton of erefting r of ws 2 ſhortly ceaſed.'- The king's reſolution - Was fully | 
of raiſi or purpoſe was: of a | and ; ſhortly * „having a ſtanding army, 
| "ranks — e publiſhed a circular letter, | carried . ow hy che will of ond man, 
id to ſuch of his ſubjects as profeſs n * of twenty. two millions of inhabitants, 
country and humanity, inviting hem to con- un tt un uniſtration is now entirely new 
a — — of ſuch — * * and, whoſe ſyſtem {> admiration: . 1s | 3 


3 teller hout the kingdom. l 
for thei „gave his royal modelled throug . revolution took 
boſe who mould eee hound irs ſhould | * — rm no of wr es box Bo of Sens quitted 
unn names engraved upon a braſa plate. place in admin 
the 22d of — 55 ry : 


| | | 1 ſatisfaction of 
February; 1787, his majeſty, attended em reg, Aer eee 
be preat officers of ſtare, ming a very ſplendid | the country, -was,reinſts 3 diſſolved the 2gth of, 
Suficent proceſſion, went in the coronation coach | The aſſembly of 3 from the king in perſan. 
Verſailles, to open the aſſembly of the notables; Nen e n e 
eur Calonne, by the king's command, cleirly Carey ohne •mZm a 7 
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LAN hoe won for 
Thus 18 

Bu ber ziehn 
occurrences of = are intimately 


thoſe of Great-Britain, which are of courſe 
* of that country. It is probable, | 
chat the French had two motives in wi to 
England from her colonies : the firſt, that of de- 
the reſourees of the Engliſh ; . that 

the American commerce into their on chan- 
But . e in a great mea- 
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| fure, to have been diſappointed. ; 
merce promiſes no great — to qa. the 1 
liſh commodities being ſtill, even in France it&elf, J 
ferred to the manufactures of every other nation; 
world : beſides, the reſources of can — | 
ſo long as nag emp fr her mereham 
exiſt ; who, failing in one point of commerce, 
ſtrike out new branches, equally advantagrous 
ſelves and their country. | 

Lewis X VI. the prefent king of France ud Nan 
was married the 19th of May, 1770, to Maria nl 
etta, ſiſter of the emperor of Germany, bun 
Their iſſue are madame Maria-Therela-Charlony i 
on the 19th of December, 1778 Lewis-Joſepb- u 
Francis, dauphin of France, born October any 1" 
and another prince born the 27th of January, * 
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5 PAIN was anciently known by the name of Iberia 
8 and Heſperia, which, ke that of Spain, is ſaid to 


Heſperia, from which all its modern names are derived, 
to have been formed from the Phoenician word 


K aua, wülying a —— accord 
7 | £ und Pii over-run with 


welt and is bounded 6n,the-north by che Bay 
of Biſcay and the Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it 
from France ; on the'caſt and ſouth by the Mediterranean, 
the of Gibrultary and part of the Atlantic ocean; 
and on'theweſt by the fame ocean and 
aut ſrven humdtod wiles-indength, from eaſt to weſt ; 
_ andfourhundeedang eightyin breadth, from north to ſouth. 
„ By de Romans, Spain, P was di- 
rr 
panier in each of which were planted a 

2 Aſter the Romans, ic ** 
. tei Gothe, and other — nations, and 
then b RH ers y from! whom it was gradually re- 
coveredbythechrſtians,owho formed ſeveral 
dan dhe infidelwhad done who preceded them. 


. 
Spain iu u pfeſent divided into SEN kingdoms, or 
x dry and Pure; 


apo Wilen _ to Nurintr 


pl * 
during the it is eodl und refreſhing in the 
ade and ($060k) in the night chat it makes — 
Wer! Im the d; thefvislent heat does not con- 
rite donger than wür or five hours. Ia the north, on 
a near the' ſea-eont; the ait is euch 


moutitains; 
tefs fulery in ſumtmer that in the ſouth; 
— 1 — 
_ except abour the 
. ny re ſouth ; but on the mountains, in 
5 e e dee d. r N engen ary in 
; e. 
% *t6 the foil; Ae leg Fortes nach 
al; and in the plains and 


eſpecially 
£ good, producing the richeſt. and-moſt 
— & on Sia lemons, prunes, eitrons, 
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2 — — and tenth of 


It is 


petty king- 


e ee 
und the froſts are 


batren mountains in the 


chain of two hundred miles in length, 
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Morena, 


Near Gibraltar, oppoſite” t Mount Aby wy 
ſtands tho ectehrated! Mount Gaps ancien TIN 
| Pillars — tog 
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88 peaches. It does not, honey, o 
a ſufficiency of grain, owin ncipally to the 
tillage. SE ni rr (SIN 
promiſing, becauſe uncultivated, land; but ng 
perhaps maintains ſuch a number of inhabitantz W 
. nor labour for their food; ſuch are df 
— of its ſoil. The Spaniſf wines, 

k and ſherry, are much eſteemed. The wahi 
6 annually exported out ofthe by 
about Malaga, exceeds a len and in fd 
Even ſugar- canes thrive in Spain; which-allo fu 
great plenty of excellent honey, filk in great üb 
cotton, fine wool, and ſalt. Wheat und dale) al 
moſt common grain; the former of which n f 
the beſt in Europe; but this — oy "lt 
quantity of hemp, flax, oats, or — 

Spaniſh — ially 2 ' Andaluſia; aff 
handſome, fleet, and ſerviceable. Here ate a 
dance of mules, together with deer, cha wy 
goats, wild fowl, and other game; but nog 
of horned cattle. The wild bulls, which 
uſe in their bull - fights, are very feroious — 
Wolves are almoſt the only beaſts of pre t- ill 
country. We may gueſs at the number — 
by that of the ſhepherds, which is ſaid to amüet i 
forty thouſand. The ſheep which bear 
move regularly every ſummer, from ſouth d 
the mountains, which yield a great variety be 
and plants, and return again towards' Winer bh 
this progreſs, large quantities of falt are aftine 
them; and all poſſible care is taken both . a4 
and fleeces. The Spaniſh ſeas afford excellen 


* r widch is bag in the ly 
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TIE Mountains in this country are very Wl 
but che Pyrenees are the moſt | 
Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean, and and d 
from Their breadth, in ſome per / 
eighty miles. Over theſe mountazus there ag 
s from Spain into France,” ah and theſe a 

which Teparates Rouffillon — * 
much improved. Won it „ * 
1 and almoſt as mati oxen to drag 

is how perfortned within mn +l 7 
— —— that calied che * 
of a/ prodigious height. The athet 7 | 
in Spain, are the Sierra d Ocea, Siem 
and Sierra Novado, or the S 
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| | in the world for ſituation, ſhape, 
Eo and: in a vaſt plain, about thirty 
aps celona, and nearly the centre of the prin- 
— When the mountain is firſt — 
; ea ance of an infinite number 
21 4 4 wet and built one upon 

o a prodigious height ; or like a pile of grotto 
; pon a nearer view, each cone 


© {elf a mountain; and the whole compoſes an 
in circumference. | 


onſerrat, to which pilgrims reſort from the 
ts of Europe. The poor who come there are 
Gr three days, and all the ſick are received into 
L1 On different parts of the mountains are a 
of hermitages, all of which have their little 
ornaments for ſaying maſs, water ciſterns, and | 
lens. It is a ſpot ſo admirably adapted for re- | 
and contemplation, that it has, for many ages, | 
tbited only by monks and hermits, whoſe | 
ver to forſake it. Fig _ 
drrences, and ſome of the other mountains, yield 
antities of timber for ſhipping, which are con- 
| the Ebro, and other rivers, to the Mediterra- 
\ccording to the ancient and modern writers, 
| abound with gold, ſilver, iron, lead, tin, cin- 
guickſilver, vitriol, copperas, alum, lapis cala- 
&c. beſides gems, and mineral waters, both 
old. The Spaniards work the iron mines, but 
gold and flyer are neglected ; partly owing to 
nce of the people, and partly from ſuch quan- 
boſe metals being imported from America. 
vers of Spain, including the large and ſmall, are 
at one hundred and fifty: The Duero, which 
the Atlantic ocean below Oporto, in Portu- 
Tagus, which falls into the Atlantic ocean below 
the Guadiana, which iffues from New Caſtile, 
Fits ſource from ſome lakes near Canamaiez, and 
ceived by the Atlantic ocean, near Cape Fini- 
the Guadalquivi derives its ſource in Andaluſia, 
rs itſelf into the Bay of Cadiz; the Ebro riſes in 
ntains of-Santillena, in Old Caſtile. It receives 
of thirty brooks and rivulets in its courſe, and at 
| its united ſtream into the Mediterranean. 
er Tinto, riſes in Sierra Morena, and empties 
b the Mediterranean near Huelva. This river 
ul the plants on its banks, as well as the roots of 
uich it dies of the ſame hue as its waters, yellow, 
t obtained the name of Tinto. No kind of ver- 
ſpring up where it reaches, nor any fiſh live in 
No animals, except goats, will drink out of 
yet this does not deprive their fleſh of its excel- 
r. But the ſingular properties of this river only 
other rivulets mix with it, and alter its nature; 
paſſes by Niebla, it is not different from 
and runs into the Mediterranean ſea fix 
are ſeveral lakes in Spain, particularly that of 
a, which * with excellent trout and other 
: water of a near Antiquera is made into 
heat of the ſun. | M 
InGipal bays. are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, Co- 
igo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, 
Akea, Roſes, Majorca, and Mahon. The 


Gibraltar ſeparates Europe from Africa. 
ConSrrruriON, Onpess or KNtonTHooD, * 


king of Spain's title at runs thus 
by the grace of God, king of Caſtile, Leon, 
the Two Sicilies, Jeruſalem; Navarre, Gra- 
dledo, Valencia, Galicia, Majorca, Seville, 
Cordova, Corſica, Murcia, Jaen, the 

ra, Gibraltar,” the Canary-Iflands, the Eaſt and 
es, the iſlands and continent of the Ocean, 
of Auſtria, duke of B Brabant, and 


ä 


, 
' 


— — 


f Habſburgh, Flanders, Tirol, and Barcelona, | 


ilcay and Molina, Cc. Thee title of Catholic 


On 


| coronation has been diſuſed for ſome. centuries. 


N 
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Ferdinand V. by pope Alexander VI. Since the year 


1308, the hereditary prince has been ſtiled prince of the 
Aſturias, but always becomes ſo by creation. 

In ſpeaking of the king, he is uſually called his 
catholic majeſty, or the catholic king. All his children, 
except the prince of the Aſturias, are called infants. _ 

Spain 1s at preſent an abſolute hereditary monarchy, 
where the females inherit in default of. the males. For 
the adminiſtration of the government, and of juſtice, 
Spain has ſeveral councils and tribunals ; as the junto or 
cabinet-council, the privy-council, the council of war, 
the council of Caſtile, the councils of the inquiſition, 
the council of the Indies, the ſeven courts of royal au- 
diences, &c. Since the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, and the reign of Philip I1I. the cortes, or par- 
laments of this kingdom, have been diſcontinued. . 

On the inauguration of a new monarch, he is pro- 
claimed in the church of the Jeromites, at Buen Retiro, 
and receives homage from the ſtates z but the unction and 
The 
king's power is unlimited, and the ſtates of the kingdom 
conſiſt of the clergy, the ancient nobility, and the de- 
puties of the town. 

The higher nobility here conſiſt of dukes, marquiſſes, 
and counts. The grandees, who have precedence of all 
others, except the king and princes of the blood, are 
ſelected from theſe. They have the privilege of being 
covered in the king's preſence, who ftiles them, in his 
letters, illuſtrious; and, in ſpeaking to them, or of them, 
their eminences. But there are others, beſides the 


—_— who are covered in the king's preſence, as car- 


nals, nuncios, archbiſhops, the grand prior of Caſtle, 


| and the grand prior of Malta, the generals of the order 


of St. Dominic and St. Francis, ambaſſadors of crowned 
heads, the knights of the golden fleece, and of the three 
military orders of St. James, Calatrava, and Allantara, 
when the king aſſiſts at their reſpectives chapters as 


grand-maſter. A grandee cannot be apprehended for 


any crime, but by the expreſs order of the king. They 
have alſo many other privileges. The inferior nobility 
are ſtiled cavalleros, and hidalgos. 

The principal order of knighthood in Spain is that of 
the golden-fleece. It was inſtituted at Bruges, in Flan- 
ders, on the 1oth of ] „ 14.30, by Philip duke of 
Burgundy, on the celebration of his marri with 
Iſabella of Portugal. At firſt it conſiſted of thirty 
knights, including the ſovereign, who were of the firſt 
families in the Low-Countries, and it ſtill continues to be 
claſſed with the moſt illuſtrious orders of knighthood : at 
preſent there are two branches of it; the emperor. is 
ſovereign of the one, and the king of Spain of the other ; 
and all muſt prove their noble deſcent from the twelfth 


century. The collar of the order conſiſts of an alternate 


of n flints and ſteels, with ſparłs of fire on all 
— — fleere om it, with this 
motto autre 1 aurai. x 
inftead of the collar, to wear only a ſcarlet 'ribband; 
The order of St. James, or St. Jago di Compoſtella, 
inſtituted in 1175, by Ferdinand. II. king of Leon, has 
for its badge a red uniform croſs divided into twelve de- 
partments. It was into two branches, each 
—_— lexander VI. to the kings of Spain and P 
Reb dorriniens. 


e ; 99,1 

The order of Calatrava, - inſtituted by Sancho III. of 
Caſtile, has for its badge a red croſs, divided inta'five de- 
nts. It obtained its name from the eaftie-of Cala - 


va, which was taken from the Moors, the order begin- 


ferred only on perſons of ancient and illuſtrieus families. 
The order of the Lady of Mercy was inſtituted by 


James I. king of Atragon, about the year 1818, 0, - 


account of a vow made by him to the Virgin-Maty, 

duri 1 France. It was firſt corifined td 

men, but a 

cluded in it. 1 | 2 1900 Og 
The order of Monteſa is of ſmall conſideration, be. 

ing compoſed only of nineteen commanderies, Which 


none can enjoy but the natives of Arragen and Vas 


Charles V. permitted the knights, 


grand maſter, but the office of both was given 


ning chere. This order js kighly eſteemed) and con | 


5 an 
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10 1771 the late ing inſtituted, after his own name, 
the order of Charles III. in commemoration of the birth 
of the infant. The is a ſtar of eight points ena- 


melled white, and d with gold: in the centre of the 
croſs is the 1 of the Virgin-Mary.; veſtments white 
and blue. On the reverſe the letters C. C. with the num- 
ber III. in the centre, and this motto, Virtuii & Merito. 
None but perſons of noble deſcent can belong to this order. 


» Reticrion, Ancimtsnors, Bisnors, CIxxcov, Uni- 


VERSITIES, LEARNING, ARTS and SCIENCES. 


THE . Spaniards embrace and practice the Roman 
catholic religion with all its abſurdities, and in this they 
have been ſo ſteady, that their king is diſtinguiſhed by the 
+ epither of Moft Catholic. In no country is there more 
praying and ceremony, and leſs real chriſtianity. God 
Chiiſt are leſs known, and lefs frequently named, 
chan the Virgin Mary and other ſaints. That the latter 

is more ref] among the Spaniards than God himſelf, 
appears from their uſual compliment at parting: Yay 
con Dios, God be with you; but it is more expreſſive 


of eſteem or affection to ſay, ufled con lay Virgin— 
the Virgin be with you. The boto a Dios, that is, 
by God. is diſregarded ; but boto a la Virgin—-by the 


Virgin is deemed a moſt impious expreſſion. 
3 and popery and prieſtly power have an un- 


imited aſcendancy. The inquiſitor-general is a perſon 


of great , dignity, and importance: he is ap- 
pointed by the king, and confirmed by the pope, and is 
at the head of the ſupreme court 


the inquiſition at 


Madrid; ſubordinate to which are ſeveral other courts of 


bs be. 


human nature; but, though diſuſed, it is not abrogated : 


the eccleſiaſtics and their officers are now obliged to act 


under certain regulations ; they cannot carry a ſentence 


into execution without the royal authority: the inquiſi- 


tion, however, is {till in full force againſt the Mooriſh J cochineal 


and Jewiſh pretended converts. 
Many converts to chriſt were probably made in 
this country in the time of St. Paul, who, in his epiſtle 
to the Romans, mentions his intention to pain 
— — 4 n a 
2 rr irm dum ny — 
the Spaniards above the reſt of the catholic world, 
happily loſt much of its activity, and ſeems | extinguiſh 


and the 
rg 


It. is comp 
in the kingdom of Spain, fifty-four | 
thirty-four, thouſand nuns, and twenty 


are, at this time, 
thouſand friars, 

— os 
There are 


in Spain eight archbiſhoprics, and forty-ſix 

biſhopries. The archbiſhop of T is the primate of 
Spain, great chancellor of Caſtile, and à counſellor of 
ſtate ; with a revenue of at leaſt one hundred thouſand 


in America. 


it was 
* nomination to all ſmall bene- 
which has conſiderably ned the king's 
country which would 
Rome to ſolicit benefices. He alſo lately obtained a 

eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, according to his 
or as the exigency of affairs may require. 


V 


@ 7 "© 
© 


of twenty thouſand 
ies and informers all over 
Spain ahd the Indies. But the horrors of the Romiſh 
3 — atly leſſened in Spai ing 


be expended in journies 


4 


f 


\ 


It is thus in 
all countries where reaſoning and the holy ſcriptures are | 


-| merchants of thoſe nations. 


but as little real religion as in any | 


| that the Spaniards have lately a 


. 0) Q& 
prizingly great. Moſt of the towns and ell , dg fv 
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Though the nation, in general, is Poor, 
immenſely rich, and their revenues, of 


OF 


the 
all 


t from any pull; 
but their avarice is inſatiable. Thee comm 5 
is free from all duties and impoſts, is alſo x 55 wi 
them: but the order of Jeſuits, who were 
cerned in traffic, has been lately ſuppreſſed in thi A 
and all their eſtates ſeized; as well as in the . 
nions belonging to the crown of Spain. c 

Though the Spaniards are celebrated for thei v: 
genius, they have made but little progreſs in the bun 
nor can it be expected to be otherwiſe, whit gl 
ſo ſucceſsfully endeavour to keep them in pb 
rance; branding all literary 3 with the * 
hereſy, and inveighing againſt the ſeats of the M A 
the ſeminaries of hell, where the devil teaches for 55 

There are twenty-two univerſities, and ſeyery .. 
mies in Spain; but fo conſtituted, and unde; 10 
ſtrictions, that the ſtudents can never acquire a y 
liberal education in them. The principal urns. 
at Salamanca; it was founded by Alphonſus, nk 

Ok 


8 


of Leon, in the year 1200. It contains twenty.qy 
leges, ſome of which ate very magnificent. Mat d 


the nobility of Spain ſend their ſons to be educarg lee 


Commerce, Trape, Manvuracruay, 
SPAIN is extremely well. ſituated for co 


| moſt of its produce is exported by foreigner, cx 


what 1s carried to the Indies; and, even with regard b 
that trade; they are little better than factors to the Englifh 
French, Dutch, and Italians. © Since the jeu 1% 
the exportation of filver has been allowed, on the 

of three per cent. One ſhip, and ſometimes two, (a 
| annually from Manilla, in x4 iſland of Luconia, ae 
the Philippines, for Acapulca in Mexico: hercayy 
which belongs to the convents, conſiſts of the nc 
commodities of that part of the world; but the m 
from Acapulca is uſually made in money, and mm 
to a vaſt ſum. In exchange for the manufacture ib 
America, the Spaniards receive gold, filver, indyi 


„the cocoa nut, , and other wal 


| uſed in dying, fugar, tobacco, ſnuff, and ober ps 
ductions of that part of the world; ſupplying the gen 


part of Europe and Aſia, with the ſilver they bri im 
thence in their galleons. As moſt of the manu 
which are ſent to America, are furniſhed by Lg 
France, Italy, and Holland; fo a great par of it 
treaſure, brought home by the galleons, is paid w it 


Md oſt of the laborious work in their huſbandry, m 
factures, and handicrafts, is performed by the Frad 
eſpecially in the two Caſtiles, and the midland provins 
the natives being too lazy, or too proud, to ſtoop ufd 
— By theſe means the French uſual) n 
to their native country poſſeſſed of a conſiderable ind 
money 


The manufactures of Spain are chiefly of ſilk, wg 
iron, copper, and hard-ware ; but theſe fall ſhort of if 
flouriſhing condition they might be raiſed to: hai 
conſiderable part of the treaſures of America g i 
foreign merchants, who ſupply them with good for 
part of the world. It muſt be acknowledged, hw 
pplied themſelyes mor 
N did to huſbandry and manufactures} 

off a little of that indolent diſpoſition, wb in 
dered them ſo contemptible in the eyes of oti! * 
but it will be a. long time before they will be 10 
ſupply the wants of their own country, and thoſe - 4 


* 
7 
au 
* 


rica, in any great degree. 


1 
: . 


THE Spaniſh gold coins are piſtoles, or d 
value about ſeventeen: ſhillings ; double and 9 1 
half and quarter piſtoles, The ſilver coins 4% 
plata, or filver worth about ſix-pence of Kuen 


Coins. 


| lix-pence.; there are alſo half and quarter pieces 


- 


11 
piaſtres, or pieces of eight, worth about four 0 5 


| ere are kept in reals, and maravidies de plata, 
ber, which are, Ike Engliſh pounds, only imaginary: 
= thi four maravidies making a real, equal in 
1 to about five- pence halfpenny. The Spaniſh eſcu- 
| crowns, and ducats, are alſo imaginary coins, 
+ the value of about ſix ſhillings of Engliſh money. 
ere are piaſtres and piſtoles, which are likewiſe ima- 


popurATIon, PERSONS, Manners, Cusrous, 
4 LANGUAGES. 


W-p41N is thinly inhabited, that, according to the 
calculations, it does not contain more than nine 
10ns two hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants. 
sis partly owing to the great drains of people ſent to 
erica, and partly to the indolence of the natives, who 
ect to provide ſufficient food for their families. 
ther grand cauſe of the want of inhabitants, is 
monaſteries, in conſequence of which no leſs than 
hundred thouſand perſons are reſtrained from 
gating their ſpecies. If a man has more chan 
or two ſons, who at any rate are to be gentlemen, the 
muſt conſequently be monks. Some writers have 
ned ſeveral other cauſes, fuch as their wars' with the 
0 rs, and the final expulſion of that people. It Is cer- 
however, that England is three times as populous 
aan, conſidering the extent. 5 

WT hc Spaniards, eſpecially the Caſtilians, are generally 
nich ſwarthy complexions, dark hair, and expreſ- 
countenances. The court of Madrid has almoſt 
hed the muſtachoes from the upper-lip, and endea- 
red to introduce the French dreſs among the Spa- 
ds, inſtead of their black cloaks, ſhort jerkins, ſtraight 
ches, and long Toledo ſwords ; which mode of dreſs 
dy principally confined to the lower ranks. Before the 
e of Bourbon aſcended the Spaniſh throne, the na- 
t ffected that antiquated dreſs to diſplay their contempt 
e French; and the abolition of it entirely will be at- 
cd with ſome difficulty, as the ſame ſpirit is far from 
g now extinguiſhed. An old Caſtilian, or Spaniard, 
s himſelf the moſt important being in nature; and 
lame pride is uſually communicated * to his deſcen- 
Hence many of them are ſo fond of removing tg 
rica, where they can retain all their native import- 
WE, without ſeeing a ſuperior. Leanneſs is fo general 
png the Spaniards, that a fleſhy corpulent man is 
y to be met with. EA 

hey are admired for their ſecreſy, conſtancy, loyalty, 
ty, and patience in adverſity. Their pride inſpires 
with generous, humane, and virtuous ſentiments ; 
ing ſeldom ſeen that a Spaniſh nobleman, gentleman, 
en trader, is guilty of a mean action. They are alſo 
wkable for their veracity, holding a propagator of 
ood in the utmoſt abhorrence. They are temperate 
zung and drinking, and are extremely hurt at any 
ons imurious to their honour. : - 12 


lence, bigotry, credulity, and contempt of foreigners. 
are allo accuſed of being — Salad 
ive; and they are ſingularly remarkable for their 
me averſion to agriculture, arts, and manufactures. 
he comman people, who live on the coaſts, partake of 
ie bad qualities which are the growth of other nations. 


mares, and Engliſh ſmugglers ; who, being unable 
2 their own country, mingle with the Spaniards. 
Sa war, they follow privateering with great ſucceſs ; 


cn enter into the Iriſh and Walloon guards in the 


band, mentions the natives of that country in the 
ny «rms : The-Catalans appear to be the moſt 
— ke of men, the beſt calculated: for buſi- 


S 4 A 


in common circulation. The ſmall braſs 
27 mw in Spain are called quartos and octavos, 
om much unlike our halfpence and farthings. 


ng their vices and defects are enumerated pride, | 


Fen peace returns, they engage in all illicit practices, | 
un ſervice. Mr. Swinburne, a modern traveller 
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« of a much more timid ſuſpicious caſt of mind chan the 
« former. The Andaluſians ſeem to be the greateſt 
ce talkers and rhodomontadors of Spain. The Caſtilians 
<« have a manly frankneſs, and leſs appearance of cunning 
<« and deceit. The New Caſtilians are perhaps the leaſt 
c induſtrious of the whole nation; the Old Caſtilians are 
* laborious, and retain more of ancient ſimplicity of 
« manner: both are of a firm determined ſpirit. The 
« Arragoneſe are a mixture of the Caſtilian and Catalan, 
« rather inclining to the former. The Biſcayners are 
acute and diligent, fiery, and impatient of control, 
more reſembling a colony of republicans; than a pro- 
e vince of an abſolute monarchy ; and the Galicians are 
« a plodding, pains-taking race of mortals, that roam 


e over Spain in ſearch of an hardly-ezrned ſubſiſt- 
1 | 


cc 


for their beauty, though Spain produces ſome of the fineſt 
women in the world. They are commonly ſmall and 
ſlender, and employ much art in ſupplying the defects of 


to improve, by the indiſcriminate uſe of paint, not only 
on their faces, but their necks, hands, and arms. 

The Spaniards, frequently breakfaſt and ſup in bed: 
chocolate is indeed their uſual breakfaſt, tea being very 
ſeldom drank. Their dinner is generally compoſed of 
beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon, greens, &c. all boiled 
together. They delight much in garlic, chives, ſallad, 
and radiſhes. The men drink wine with great modera- 
tion, and the women take water or chocolate. Both 
ſexes uſually take a ſleep after dinner, and take the air in 
the cool of the evenings. © Dancing is ſo much their fa- 
vourite amuſement, that it is not uncommon for a grand- 
mother, mother, and daughter, to be all engaged toge- 


inſipid and ridiculous, and the prompter's head frequently 
appears through a trap-door above the level of the ſtage, 
when he reads the play laud enough to be heard by the 
audience. Gallantry ſeems to be the ruling paſſion in this 
country; but jealouly, "ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of 
Bourbon, is almoſt diſcarded. : The nocturnal muſical 
ſerenades of miſtreſſes, by their lovers, are ſtill in uſe. 
The fights of the cavaliers, or bull-feaſts, are almoſt pe- 
cular to this country, and make a capital figure in paint- 
ing the genius and manners of the Spaniards. Theſe 
occaſions furniſh young gentlemen with an opportunity 
of diſplaying their courage and activity before their miſ- 
treſſes; and the valour of the cavalier is proclaimed, 
honoured, and rewarded, according to the number and 
ferocity of the bulls he has killed in theſe encounters. 
Extraordinary pains are taken in ſettling the form and 
weapons of the combat, in order to give a relief to the 
gallantry of the cavalier. The diverſion itſelf, which is 
attended with circumſtances of great barbarity, is cer- 
tainly of mooriſh original, and was adopted by the Spa- 
niards when they were upon good terms-with that nation, 
partly through complaiſance, and © partly through ri- 
valſhip. ien „e 5 
4 Every town in Spain has an extenſive ſquare for the 
purpoſe of exhibiting bull-fights, and even the pooreſt 
inhabitants in villages will contribute their ſhare towards 
| procuring an ox or a cow, and fight them on aſſes, when 
they cannot obtain horſes: Dae 
The language of this country, eſpecially that ſpoken 
in Caſtile, approaches the neareſt to the Latin of any 
language in Europe, mixed with Arabic words and ter- 


— 


vinces, the vulgar tongue is a dialect of the old French, or 
rather Gaſcon, which is little underſtood in the others. In 
Biſcay, the language is a dialect of the Gothic or Celtic, 
and has ſome analogy with the Welſh and Iriſ n. 

K RNevxxvrs, Forces. 


' .. THE revenues of the king ariſing in 


. computed at five millions ſterling per annum. His Ame- 
rican income, however, is immenſe : | the ſilver mines 
| there are inechauſtible, and of the produce of theſe a fifth 
belongs to the king, though but. a ſmall portion of it 


public 


ger % * 
: 


The Spaniſh ladies are not; in general, remarkable 


nature. They greatly injure that figure which they mean 


ther in a country dance. Their theatrical exhibitions are 


minations, introduced by the Moors. In ſome pro- 
ve an aſſemblage of Jews; Ruſſians, French, Iriſh | 


Spain, are 5 


| comes into his coffers. But in caſe of a war, and any 
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lic emergency, he adopts a method of ſequeſtering 
— his own _ at 7 4 = American — 
belonging to his ſubjects, of whi never ain, 
— 12 are punctually repaid wich intereſt. The 
taxes, from which the internal revenues ariſe, are various, 
arbitrary, and heavy. The objects on which they fall 
are all kinds of goods, houſes, timber, and pro- 
viſions. The land-forces, in time of peace, are about 
ſeventy thouſand, which are augmented, in caſe of war, 
as exigencies may require. His catholic majeſty has a 
powerful marine: his fleets in Europe and other places 
amounting at this time to ſeventy ſhips of the line. On 
the coaſts of Spain are watch-towers from mile to mule, 
with _ and guards at night; by which means the 
whole kingdom may be inſtantly alarmed in caſe of an 
invaſion. | | 


Tun KINGDOM or GALICIA. 


_ THIS province is ſuppoſed to have had its origin 
from its ancient inhabitants the Gauls. It was formerly 
a kingdom, and, as its figure is almoſt ſquare, extends 
about one hundred and twenty nultes every way. It is 


by Portugal ; on the weſt by the ocean ; and on the eaft 
by Aſturia and Leon. It is the moſt maritime of all the 
Spaniſh provinces, , and conſequently has the greateſt 
number of ports: it has alſo ſeveral promontories, par- 
ticularly that called Cape Finiſterre, ſo well known to 
navigators. The air on the coaſts is temperate, but in 
the inland parts it is ſome what colder, and very damp. 
It is a mountainous country, and one of the coldeſt and 
in Spain; no wonder, therefore, that it is thinly 
inhabited. It is watered with ſeventy ſtreams, including 
rivers and rivulets ; the principal of which are, the 
Minho, which riſes in Galicia, near the town of Caſtro 
del Rey; the Ulla, which has its ſource almoſt in the 
centre of the country, in a diſtrict called Terra de Ulla, 
and falls into the fea below the little town of Padrou ; 
the Tambra, which diſcharges itſelf into a bay not far 
from Muros ; and the Mandeo, which riſes not far from 
the Ulla, and is received the ſea below Betancos. 
This province produces little corn, but plenty of wine 
and lemons : it alſo yields fine „and conſiderable 
uantities of flax. The neighbouring ſea abounds with 
ſh, particularly fardines and falmon, and a peculiar 
kind called bezugos. The of the natives 


poverty 
obliges great numbers of them to ſeek a living in the ad- 
Jacent provinces, where they 
and laborious employmen 


undertake the moſt ſervile 


capital city, 

in a eule plain, between the rivers Tambra and Ulla. 
Here are very fine piazzas, with ſeveral monaſteries of 
boch ſexes, and feveral handfome churches. The cathe- 
dral, in particular, is a moſt magnificent ſtructure, and 
contains the body of James the Younger, the 
tutelar faint and patron of all Spain; which, towards the 
cloſe of the ninth century, was ſaid to have been diſeo- 
vered by a divine revelation. A vaſt concourſe of pil- 
grims continually attend this place, to pay their devotions 
to the ſhrine of this faint ; on whoſe account the cathe- 
dral has been enriched with a conſtant flow of rich gifts 
and offerings ;' and that and the town diſtinguiſhed by 
many privileges. All the dignitaries,” and ſeven of the 
canons, have the title of cardinals, and are allowed to 
Jay pontifical maſs in St. James's- 
independent of any but that of Rome, The archbiſhop, 
who has twelve is abſolute both in ſpirituals 


Aud temporals, and has a revenue of ſixty thouſand ducats 


per annum. Here is an univerſity, erected in 1532, a 
. court of inquilition, a ſovereign court, twa annual fairs, 
and a market every week. C ſtella contains feveral 


wmuaadſome ſtreets, ſquares, monaſteries and hoſpitals, to- 


@ RU KO PE 

| gether with walls, and a ſtrong caſtle, T7 

| hoſpitals is that for the reception of n wr 
| city the order of St. Jago takes its name, T, n 


that apoſtle, in the cathedral, is ſupported 15 cy 


Ludo, anciently Lucus Augufti, an old e 


thouſand ducats. Here are ſeveral baths, ſome of 
are only warm, and others boiling hot, Th 
encloſed with a ſtrong wall, of a ſufficient bred 
admit two coaches to go abreaſt upon it, I : 


bourhood produces turneps of a prodigious ** 18 
O Unce ; 


taſted. A turnep of fifty pounds weight is n 
fight in this part of the country. 
CorunNa, or CIvIpAD CoRunxa, 


| town. 


derable trade, having a ſpacious harbour, with 1 


forts, and two caſtles ; beſides ſeveral churches, ch 
bounded on the north by the Bay of Biſcay ; on the ſouth | 


hoſpitals, and chapels. In its neighbourhood is 2 Qu 
of jaſper. 


| poſtella. 


Tut, a walled city, ſtanding on the river Mink 


about forty miles ſouth of Compoſtella. It is the fe 


a biſhop, who has a yearly revenue of ten thouly 


ducats. This place is delightfully fituated amidf 
dens and vineyards, and has a falubrious air. 
ORrEnsx, an epiſcopal city, ſituated on the Mink, 


a pleaſant country, abounding with wine and fruits, T1 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of St Ju 
has a revenue of ten thouſand ducats per annum. 
of this city ſtands at the foot of a mountain, where! 
air is ſharp and cold; while on the other part, whid 
ſeated on the ſide of a plain, the pleaſures of hn 
and the fruits of autumn, are enjoyed. This plal 


effect is produced by the ſprings in this quarter, 
warm the air with their exhalations. Some of ü 


fountains, however, are ſo moderately warm, tht 


perſon may bathe in them; the waters of others ar! 


ficiently hot to dreſs eggs; but they are both faluar 


ſeveral] diſorders. | 


. Monvonwepo is a fmall city ſtanding at the foot 
mountain, at the entrance of a delightful plain. 1 


about ſeventy miles north of Compoſtella, and i be 
of a biſhop, who is lord of the city, fuffragan © 


Jago, and has a yearly income of ſeven thouſand dud 
Brraxzos, a city on the river Mandeo, has 2 f 


harbour. It is walled, and ſuppoſed by ſome to it 


Brigantium of Ptolemy, and the Flavium Brigit 


Dio Caſſius. N ; 
Vio, a town ſeated on a ſmall bay, having a fot 
an eminence that is not capable of holding out !! 
reſiſtance. It ſtands in a very fruitful country, 1. 
an old caſtle. ' In 1702 the Engliſh and Dutch 


themſelves maſters of the Spaniſh plate fleet here, u 


| juſt returned from America. The Engliſh ag 

| poſſeſſion of this place in 1719, but 0 

raiſing contributions. 0 

'  FeRnor, a handſome town on a bay, whic 
very fine harbour. | 

| |, MonrorTe pz Lemos, a town which, together 


che diſtrict in which it ſtands, belongs to che cu 


Lemos, who hasa noble ſeat here. It S ſeared o 
| at dhe foot of which runs the little river Ci g 
high mountain in the neighbourhood, called 


I; and the ſee is 


' the diftrict of land belonging to the city with f 
on a bay, 
iſſues the river Tambra' it 22 in 4 0 


2 ſpring that ebbs and flows with the ea, and B. 
times hot, and ſometimes cold. ens” 
FinisSTERRE is a ſmall town, near the « 

AYONNE, a fmall town on a bay, wich g — 
venient harbour. The ſea here abound WE 4 
Nova, à {mall town ſtandi u i 


| and is noted for in fp bünds. vn 


; ” 


* 
1 
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ief of & 


of 
of Spain, and ſix angels, mounted on as mar 


iſeopal 
formerly much larger than at preſent. - Thebin. a 
F © Op, 
is 9 to St. Jago, has an annual income of . 


s tow 3 


a ſea- 
| Bay of Biſcay, being divided into the * = * 


The former lies on a hill, and is defended by 

St. Diego: the latter, called by the inhabitants Pe | 
is ſeated at the foot of a mountain, on a Point of 

| almoſt ſurrounded with water. It is a place d oa 


It 1s the ſeat of the governor, and wd 
dience of Galicia, and ſtands thirty miles north & Cc 


i 


e ſmall town (ſeated on a mountain, waſhed 


8 


little river Landrova, which here forms a large 
at its influx into the ſea. 
3 a ſmall town on the Lugos, where Al- 
A 5 ere 


ſt king of Leon, died. 
3 — ſeated on a hill, at the foot of 
ov TE REI, . It gives the title of count; and 


ch runs the * produces abundance of flax, 


ur PRINCIPALITY or TE ASTURIAS. 


ality is bounded on the north by the 
ile and Leon on the ſouth ; by Biſcay 

and Galicia on the weſt. Its length is about 
13 ten miles, and its breadth fifty-four ; 
o divided into Aſturia d'Oviedo, and Aſturia de San- 
nz which together are called the Aſturias. The air 
Nerable, but the country rugged and uneven. On the 
i it is ſeparated from Old-Caſtile and Leon by high 
untains, which are covered with woods. This pro- 
e is but thinly inhabited, though it produces plenty 
fuit, and excellent wine; and no inconſiderable har- 
ks of grain. The inhabitants value themſelves much 
their being the genuine deſcendants of the Goths ; 
are, on that account, greatly honoured by the reſt of 


HIS princi 
by Old-Ca 


em, where Pelayo, the Gothic prince, defeated the 
ors. Though they are but poor peaſants, and are 
boed to travel into other provinces to labour for a ſup- 
rt, ſtill they call themſelves illuſtrious Goths and moun- 
bers, and think it ignominious to intermarry with rich 
| reſpeCtable families of another race. This pride has 
n indulged not only by the particular privileges be- 
wed upon them, but by the reſpect ſhown them by the 
t of the nation, and by the courting, and even pur- 
ping, of their alliance. But the greateſt honour of 
diſtrict ariſes from its giving title to the hereditary 
ce of Spain. The chief places in this principality are: 
Oymbo, anciently Brigetum, the capital of all Aſturia, 
ated on an elevation in a plain, between the little 
xs Ove and Duva, from the former of which it is 
poſed to have obtained its name. It is about twenty 
$ from the Bay of Biſcay. It is a biſhopric immedi- 
ſubject to the pope, with an annual revenue of 
re thouſand ducats. The cathedral contains a vaſt 
nber of relicks, which were brought hither from all 
5 of the kingdom, in order to ſecure them from the 
bos. Here is an univerſity, founded in 1580, toge- 
nich ſeveral convents, churches, chapels, and hoſ- 
als, Pelayo, the Gothic prince, and firſt chriſtian 
lg, reſided here, The neighbouring country is very 
Wntainous, though it abounds in grain, cattle, and 
inut-trees. The town has ſtrong walls; and is the 
of the royal audience for the province. _ 
brox, a ſmall town, ſtanding on a peninſula, with a 
. wall, caſtle, and port. It was formerly the capital 
Aſturia, and the reſidence of the Gothic prince 
yo, His ſucceflors ſtiled themſelves kings of Gyon, 
Alphonſo the Chaſte took the title of king of Oviedo. 
= Ly the Romans Ar Sextiz, or Seſtine, 
PANTILLANA, in latin Fanum Sante Fullane, a fmall 
n on the Bay of Biſcay. It is the capital of this part 
4 a, belonging to the duke der Infantado, to 
50 it giwes the title of marquis. It is ſuppoſed to be 
_ or e Why Þ the tack and Roman 
. as once called Llanjulian, which alſo ſig- 
Ste church of St. Julian. 8 5 Ya, bg 
er: AndaRo, formerly Portus F. Emederi, is 8 ſmall 
32 with a, large, ſecure, and well-fortified 
. 7} dut has 2 dangerous rock at the entrance, called 
Tac Mogron. The ſuburbs are almoſt wholly in- 
a Aihermen, the neighbouring ſea affording fiſh | 
bor dance. 1 8 | 180. | 
hw ey large town, . ſeated on the banks of 
Adee eise 1s a town ſeated on a bay, ng a 
» into which the river Aſto empties i 
in this province, is 4 moun- 


A 


nation ; eſpecially thoſe who inhabit the mountain of 


SS 
fantado. | Theſe mountains are ſo difficult of acceſs, that 
the Moors could never get footing among them: they 
are, however, plentifully productive of corn, wine, fruit; 
Cattle, and game. | ; 
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Taz LORDSHIP or BISCAY. 


THE Lordſhip of Biſcay, in latin Catabria, is bounded 
on the eaſt by the French and Spaniſh Navarre; on the 
weſt by the Aſturias; on the north by the Bay of 
Biſcay ; and on the ſouth by Old-Caſtile. It is about 
one hundred and ſixteen miles in length, and eighty in 
breadth, where broadeſt. The air, is mild and tempe- 
rate, but the ſoil is very unequal. In ſome places ther 
have ſuch quantities of apples, that cyder is the common 
drink of the inhabitants; in others, particularly on the 
ſea-coaſt, oranges and lemons are extremely plentiful. 
A conſiderable part: of this city is mountainous, ſtony, 
and barren ; but, excluſive of the articles already men- 
tioned, ſome flax, corn, and wine, are produced in the 
vallies; and the mountains yield excellent timber, lead, 
and iron. The iron, in particular, is ſaid to be the beſt 
in the world, of which vaſt quantities are. exported, 
either unwrought, or manufactured into variety of arti- 
cles, eſpecially ſwords and fire-arms. The inhabitants 
enjoy many privileges, and are eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers 
and ſailors in the kingdom. They are of Celtic or 
Gothic extract, and have preſerved more of their an- 
cient genius, laws, government, manners, and language, 
than perhaps any other people in Europe, except the 
| Welſh, Scotch Highlanders, or wild Iriſh, who are of 
the ſame origin, and whoſe language much reſembles the 
Biſcayan. Till 859, the inhabitants of this province 
were governed by counts or chiefs, appointed by the 
king of Oviedo and Leon. Under the latter they re- 
volted, and choſe a chief for themſelves. They retained 
this independency till Peter the Cruel ſubdued them, and 
under the title of a lordſhip, united Biſcay with Caſtile. 
This province contains Biſcay Proper, Guipuſcoa, and 
Alaba, or Alava : In the firſt of theſe the following are 
the principal places : | NP | 
-* OrxDuNNa, though ſmall, is the only place in the 
province dignified with the name of city. It is fituated 
in a delightful valley, environed with high mountains, 
abqut eighteen mules from the ſea. | THY 

BILBAO, vulgarly called Billoa, is the capital of the 
province, though not a city, and 1s pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Ubaicabal, ſix miles from the ſea, where it has 
a good port, and a conſiderable trade in iron, wool, ſaf- 
fron, and cheſnuts. It is large and populous, having 
five pariſh-churches, five monaſteries, and a bridge over 
the river. The inhabitants have always preſerved them- 
ſelves from a mixture with the Jews and Moors, and 
therefore they admit no family to ſettle among them, who 
cannot prove themſelves to be of the old Chriſtian ex- 
traction; nor will they admit any ſlayes among them as 
in the other parts of Spain. It is large and populous, 
and acquired its name from a port near the town, having 
been at firſt called Bello Vado, which was at laſt cor- 
rupted into Bilbao, or Bilboa. Proviſigns are cheap and 
Plenty in this. bum. ag F 
Dos, a ſmall but well inhabited town, ſituated 
in a deep valley between high mountains. It is 
fifteen miles from Bilboa. Moſt of the inhabitants are 
employed in the iron manufacture. 

ST, Ax ron is a {mall ſea- port, near a mountain of 
the fame tame. _ 2288 = Te. 


* * 


Lanzp0, a little town ſeated on an eminence, enxi- 


. roned with rocks. The harbour below is very commo- 


ious, Great quantities of ſalt-fiſn are exported from 
this place. e 5 hot e een | 
In GUIPUSCOA che principal places are,: 
Sax - SEBASTIAN, A pretty large town, with a ſecure 
harbour, on the Bay of Biſcay. It is ſitusted at the 
mouth of the little river Garumea, and at the foot of a 
mountain, which ſerves | to defend it againſt the tem- 
peſtuous jena. The town is handſome and well fartiſed, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade in iron, ſteel, and 
wool. It has a pleaſant proſpect of the ſea on one ſſda, 


The earldom of Liebana, 
ud rugged diſtridt, belonging to the duke of In- 


ö 


\ 
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ſtreets are broad, ſtraight, and clean, the houſes | 
neat, and the churches elegant. The town is ſurrounded 


with double walls, fortified by baſtions and half-moons. 
The churches are embelliſhed with ſmall pictures, repre- 
fencing the actions of their patron St. Sebaſtian. 
FuzwraxAk 1A; in latin Fans Rabidus, a ſmall neat 
town on the utmoſt borders of Spain, ſeparated from 
France only by the Bidaſſoa, or Vidaſſda, at the mouth 


of which it ſtands. It has a pretty good harbour, and 


bs fortified both by nature and art. In 1638 it held 


belonging 


- 


out a fiege againſt the French, for which the king 
honoured it with the title of a Civdad. The river, which 
is the boundary between France and Spain, 1s, by virtue 
of an t between Ferdinand the Catholic and 
Lewis XII. the property of both the crowns ; in conſe- 
quence of which the fare paid by paſſengers is divided 
between thoſe two nations. The Spaniards are- „ 
thoſe who go over from France, and the French by thoſe 
who croſs over from Spain 


= * = . 
Tux PnrasanT IsLAanD, in the river Bidaſſoa, is 


worthy of notice, not only on account of the of 
the Pyrenees, concluded there in 1659 ; but alſo for the 
treaty of marriage between Lewis XIV. and Mana 
Thereſa, infanta of Spain. It is called by the French 
Le de la Conference, and L' Iſle de Paix. | 
ToLoso, or ' ToLosterTE, is a handſome town, 
ſituated in a delightful valley, at the conflux of the 
Araxas and Oria. It is twelve miles ſouth of St. Se- 
baſtian. | $8 
ManDRAGON is a {mall town near the Deva, ſituated 
on a hill. It has ſeveral medicinal ſprings, and makes 
excellent cyder, plenty of apples growing in the neigh- 
bourhood. 8 


SalLINAs, a ſmall town on an eminence on the Dove, 


near which are ſalt ſprings. 

VIIILA FRAN CA and SEGURA, are two pretty little 
towns ſeated on the Oria. 8 

The Diſtrict of Layolo lies in this part of the pro- 
vince. It belonged to St. Ignatius, founder of the order 
of Jeſuits, and the Sierra 4 Adr, which took its name 
from the hermit Adrian, and is reckoned the higheſt 
mountain among the Pyrenees. The road leading over it 
to Alaba and Old Caſtile, is very difficult to travellers. 

AL ABA, a pretty large territory, produces rye, barley, 
and ſeveral kinds of fruits and wine. It has rich iron 
and ſteel mines; but the only place of any conſequence 
in it is Victoria, a pretty large town, environed with a 
double wall, and carries on a conſiderable trade in iron, 
ſteel, fword-blades, wood, and wine. The monaſteries 
in it are magnificent; that of St. Francis, in particular, 
is very large. | | 2 
Tu KINGDOM o NAVAR RE. 
"THE name of this province a to be modern, 


and to have been entirely unknown to the ancients. Some, 
however, are of opinion that it is a contraction of nava 


errea, ſignifying, in the language of the Vaſcones, its 


ancient inhabitants, a Land of Vallies. It is only a part 
of the ancient kingdom of Navarre, and is uſually called 
Upper Navarre, to diſtinguiſh it from Lower Navarre 


Caſtile and Biſcay ; to the ſouth on Arragon ; to the eaſt 


it is bounded by Arragon, and the Pyrenees, - which di- 


vide it from French Navarre; and alſo by the ſame'moun- | 


tains towards the north. It is about eighty miles in length, 
and ſeventy-five in breadth, and is watered by three rivers, 


which all paſs into the Ebro: they are named the Arra- 
gon, the Arga, and the Aca. Here are two roads, lead- 
ing over the P mountains into France: one from 


aid by 


ö 


| 


to the French. It borders to the weſt on Old 


H1i$STO:KY' of EUROPE. 


| ſervice. Navarre, from the year 2, hat 
of its own of different families; when Ferdin 1 


other on a rock near it. Pampelona is the ſee of 


* 


way to Compoſtella. 


| | place of the celebrated ſaint and miſſionary ofthat bam 


of Nayarre. 


and ornamented with ſeveral churches and convents, 1 


duties being, by compact, to be employed in the of 
d 71 8 to 151 Publ 
Caſtile, took poſſeſſion of it, expelling. th Wl 
John d' Albert; ſpeciouſly pretending that pope if. 
had excommunicated that prince as an ere Ul 
church. The moſt conſiderable places in 8 1 
vince are: LY * 
PAMPELONA, anciently Pompeiopolis, 
ing been built by Pompey the Great, is the ca tal 
ated at the foot of the Pyrenees. It is a place of — 
able extent, and has two caſtles, one in the city, — 


e lawful 


or Fenpe by 


who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Burgos, 4 
yearly revenue of twenty-eight thouſand ducats. H 
an univerſity, founded in 1608. This place 2 
belliſned with ſeveral handſome churches, ang z. 
many convents, and is the reſidence of the vice. 
Navarte. | * 
TArrALA is a large handſome city, ſituated on 
river Cadago, having a caſtle and an univerſity * 
neighbourhood produces excellent wine. 4 
OLITA, a handſome city, ſituated in a fruitfil cow 
on the river Cadago, formerly the reſidence of the kin 


TvDeLa, a city pleaſantly fituated on the banks of 
Ebro, fifty-eight miles ſouth of Pampelona. It is wal 


has a handſome bridge over the Ebro. The deliok 
ſituation of this place, induces many perſons of quali 
reſide in it. | 

ESTELLA, in Latin Stella, a handſome town, feaeth 
a pleaſant plain onthe river Ega, having a caſtle. lid 
tained: its name, which ſignifies a ſtar, from its havin 
been erected to guide and comfort, like a ſtar, the vn 
pilgrims paſſing through theſe high mountains, int 


CaSCANTE, a ſmall city, ſtanding in a delightfully 
on the banks of the river Quelles, in the diſtrict of Tus 
Its Roman name was Caſcantum ; and ſome com 
Tiberius are ſtill extant, inſcribed Muicaps Ca/contin, 

Viana, a handſome town on the river Ebro, ie 
Lograno, in Caſtile; It is ſituated in a very fruit i 
Its name is ſuppoſed to be a corruption of Diana, 
had anciently a famous temple here. The king of 
varre's eldeſt fon had formerly the title of prince! 
Viana. | 

SANGUESA, anciently 17urifſz, is a ſmall town on 
river Arragon. 

PzRALTa, a ſmall town on a peninſula formed . 
river Arga, and produces an excellent fort of wine. 

XAVIER, a town, remarkable for being the wi 


Tux KINGDOM or ARRAGOM 
' - THIS territory is bounded on the eaſt by Catia 
on the weſt by Navarre and Caſtile; on the north t 
Pyrenean mountains; and on the ſouth. by Valen® 
is one hundred and ſeventy miles in length, and about 0 
hundred and ten in breadtk. The river Ebro crotel 
country from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, dividing i | 
two almoſt equal parts. In its courſe it rec 
following ſmaller ſtreams : the Cinca, or Cing» 
riſes among the mountains of Bielſa, and has 2 * : 
current; the Callego, which iſſues from Mel | 
and the Iſuela, which has its ſource a little below a 
To theſe may be added many others of * 
tude; ſuch as the Arragon, the Riguelo, the Cue 
Rio de Aguas, the Rio Martin, Guadalope, the 1 


8 & 


— 
— 


— 


the Xiloca, the Guadalaviar, and the Albamb% * 
the aſſiſtance of all theſe- rivers, Arragon 15, 7 5. 
ary and barren ;' ſome parts of it being even u 

The ſoil is ſandy, mountainous, and ſtony; 
lirtle; except where it is watered: by the rivers "i 
In thoſe places, corn, wine, oil, flax, and out 


Pamplona along the valley of Batan, by the way of 
Maya and Annoa to Bayonne; the” other, which is the 
 * beſt; that of Roncebaux, leading from Pamplona, by the 
ay ef Taraffa, to St. Jean pie de Port. As this coun- 
try lies among the Pyrenees, it abounds in ſheep and 
cattle, game, wild-fowl, horſes,” and honey; yielding 
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allo ſome grain, wine, oil, and a variety of minerals, me- are produced. This territory was erected rt 7. 
Aeinal waters, and hot baths. - The air is pute, and not in the beginning of the eleventh century. It n ko, 
| ſo hot as in many parts of Spain. The ki of Spain re. | its particular conſtitution and privileges wo” v 3 


ww „„ 


eeves no revenue from this province, all impoſts and | tants having, in -1 0 eſpouſed the party 
_” one ih f i . | 
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Philip v. revoked all theſe privileges, 

Jered them ſubject to the laws of Caſtile; whence 
— from this kingdom were conſiderably aug- 
he Arragoneſe are valiant, courteous, and 


bred, but poſitive in their opinions, and bigotted in 


ke Charles II. 


he reVE nues 
Nc nted. T 


5 rincipal places in this province are, 

eit N mu 1 the capital, is ſituated 
Ee the Ebro, on a pleaſant fertile plain, 
or in the centre of the province. It was anciently a 
man colony, and called Cæſaria, or Ce/ar Auguſta, 
which its preſent name appears to be a corruption. It 
te ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a univerſity, and a 
bunal of the inquiſition. It is a large, magnificent, 
dulous city, containing a great many ſplendid ſtruc- 
be. is adorned with ſeventeen handlome churches, 
i furteen convents. Among the latter, the moſt re- 
able is that of St. Francis, on account of its ſuperb 
urch. The cathedral is a very large handſome building, 


us white marble ; but the collegiate church of Our 
dy of the Pillar, is the moſt remarkable edifice, both 
its ſuppoſed miraculous image, and for its valuable 
ufres. The chapel which contains the image of 
Virgin Mary, is very rich and handſome. The vir- 
jis exalted on a pillar of the fineſt jaſper, holding the 
naculate infant in her arms; her garments, her crown, 
| the niches ſhe ſtands in, are covered with jewels of 
imable value. She is ſurrounded with angels of maſſy 
, with lighted flambeaux in their hands; fifty ſilver 
ps, and variety of burning wax lights contribꝑte to 
J luſtre to the jewels which dazzle the eyes of the be- 
gers. The yearly. revenue of the archbiſhop of this 


ch there are two handſome bridges, runs through the 
n, dividing it into two; and its banks are bordered 
h a handſome quay, which is the uſual airing-place for 
moſt reſpectable inhabitants. This town is very rich 
I populous, many perſons of quality reſiding in it, as 
| as opulent merchants and bankers. It has alſo a 
iderable trade, and is the ſeat of the court of royal 
ence for Arragon. * 


- 


don the river Iſuela, in a fertile level, delightfully 
unating, on all ſides, in well-cultivated eminences. 


bp, whoſe annual revenue is thirteen thouſand ducats. 
are alſo ſeveral monaſteries. _ SITE | 

VRRIEL, or TERVEL, an epiſcopal city on the banks 
ie Turias, or Guadalaviar, where it is joined by the 


i much extolled by Claudian for the rich flowery 
ure of its banks. The biſhop, who. is ſuffragan to 


o 


m. | 
ALATAYUD, a large City, ſeated at the conflux of the 
Mn, and Xiloca, forty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Sara- 
The delightful valley in which it ſtands, abounds 
un, wine, oil, and fruits. The air and fituation 


Calat-ayud, or the city of Ayud, which it ſtill 


dune anciently Lobetum, and Turia, a walled 
5 ing on an eminence, near the Guadalaviar. 
| + caltle ; and it is the ſee of abiſhop,who is ſuf- 
er of Saragoza, and has a revenue 

a ducats per annum. It obtained its preſent 
8 Mooriſh nobleman, who was lord of it. 
4, a handſome town on the river Xaloca, ſeated 
Fx and ſurrounded by a fertile and delicious 


* 


he Gothic taſte, the choir of which is embelliſhed with | 


amounts to fifty thouſand ducats. The Ebro, over |, 


vESCA, anciently called Oſca, is a handſome town | 


1s an univerſity, founded in 1354, and the ſee of a | 


mbria, about eighty miles ſouth of Saragoza. The 


8024, has a revenue of twelve thouſand ducats per | 


ery pleaſant, the walls ſtrong, and the convents | 
dus. The Romans gave it the name of Bilbelis. 
then famous for its ſteel ; for the tempering of | 


I N. a . - 2.43 


plain. It is- embelliſhed: with ſeveral convents, chapels, 
ſquares, and fountains; and near it is a large cave, of 
which many wonders are related. In one of the churches; 

the inhabitants ſay they have ſix linen cloths, ſtained with. 


approach of the Moors. 12 1 

+ TARAZONA, mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
Strabo, under the name of Turiaſſo, is a pretty large 

town, ſeated in a fertile country, on the little river. 

Queiles, about thirty-ſix miles north-weſt from Saragoza. 

It is divided into the upper and lower town, and has eight 
convents. The town is well- built and walled, and carries 
on a good trade. It is an epiſcopal ſee, ſubject to Sara- 
goa, and has an annual revenue of twenty thouſand. du- 

cats. Near it is Mon Cayo, anciently Maus Caci, which 
name the Spaniards pretend was given it by the tyrant 
Cacus, who was killed by Hercules. 5 
BoR]A, a ſmall pleaſant city, at the foot of an eminence 
near Mon-Cayo. It is walled, and has a caſtle, together 
with ſeveral convents. The neighbouring country pro- 
duces plenty of grain, wine, oil, hemp, flax, and eſcu- 
lent plants of all kinds. 1 
XA], or JAca, an ancient city at the foot of the Pyre- 

nees, on the river Arragon, ſeated in a delightful plain, 
abounding with grain, fruit, and wine. It is walled and 
well- built, has a ſtrong caſtle, and wholeſome air, and 
is an epiſcopal ſee, with an annual revenue of three thou- 
ſand ducats. 18 | 4 
ALCaNiTz, a. handſome town on the river Guada- 
lope, having a collegiate-church, and a fortreſs. It be- 
longs to the order of Calatrava. * 

MoxraLvAx, a fortified town on the river Martin, 
ſituated between two rocks. It has a good citadel, and 
is the moſt valuable commandery in the kingdom, belong- 
ing to the order of St. Jago. 

La PuzBLA DE ALPINDEN, a handſome town not far 
from the river Ebro, pleaſantly ſituated, and has a caſtle 
on an EMINENCE + i:. e F 

X AVIER, a ſmall town on the river Callego, whence 
the famous ſaint obtained his name. 

LoaRRt, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees, with a 
ſtrong caſtle, in which count Julian, who excited the 
Moors to invade Spain, died a priſoner. 

'Casys, an ancient town with a caſtle, is ſituated at 
the junction of the Guadalope with the Ebro. Alphonſo II. 
having taken it from the Moors in 1068, conferred it on 
the knights of St. John: The neighbouring country pro- 
duces grain, wine, oil, ſaffron, and ſilk. 

AR1SA, a ſmall fortified town, with a caſtle, ſituated 
on the river Xalon. It gives the title of marquis; and 
; the adjacent country abounds in fruits, grain, and wine. 
Sr. MARIA DE MAGALON, a town ſituated among the 
mountains of Leſine: it has a church ſtanding on an 
eminence, which is much celebrated for a miraculous 
image it contains of the Virgin Mary. 


Pg 
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Cinca, having a good caſtle. 


Tur PRINCIPAET TY or CATALONIa. 


CATALONIA is bounded to the north by the 
Pyrenees; to the ſouth and eaſt by the Mediterranean; 
and to the weſt by n and Valencia. It is about 
one hundred and fiſty miles in length, and one hundred 
and twenty in breadth. This principality was formerly 
much larger than it is at preſent, but France has curtailed 
it by taking from it the provinces of Rouſſillom and Con- 
flans, with part of C and Foix. The air is tem- 
perate, and the ſoil in general fruitful, tho moun- 
tainous ; yielding grain, pulſe, wine, oil, fruits, wood,” 
flax, ſaffron, — — ' 
cattle, ' game, honey, ſalt, ' marble, cryſtal, ' alabaſter, 
jaſper, tin, lead, d 
delicious, and on the coaſt are coral | fiſheries, This 
fine country is watered with ſeveral ſtreams ; the principal 


Catalonian rivers. It riſes in Cerdagne, near Carnaraſa, 
and falls into the Ebro, near Mequinencia ; the Noguera 


3 R Noya; 


the blood which came from ſo many conſecrated wafers 
which were wrapped up in them, upon an alarm of the 


Monzon, in latin Montio, a ſtrong town on the river 


This territory abounds with | 
and iron. The plains are fertile and 


ot which are, the Segre, which. is the largeſt of all the, 


| Pallareſa; the Noguera Ribagorzana ; the Cervera; de. 


— 
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Noy#; the Llobregat; che Francoll the Ter ;, the 
Beſos ;- che Fluvia'; and the —— urs and 
the Eines alſo | 4 part of thi cipaliey; 
which; in 7709 decred — —— — of Auſtria ; 
yt; in 17145 Barcelona, f - was' obliged to 
Res 1 and, ſoon aſter, the whole 
country was reduced, and ſtripped of its ancient privi-- 
. The mountains are furniſhed with large foreſts of 
all trees; ſuck as the oak, the ever- oak, the beech, 
the pine, the fir, the cheſnut, and many others; befides: 
2 great many cork-trees, ſnrubs, and medicinal plants. 
The babies are hardy, courageous, active, vigorous, 
anti good ſoldiers. ” The Miquelets are a fort of foldiers, 
_ who gunrd the paſſes over the mountains, and ought to 
welt traveller? ; but, if they are not rewarded to their 
ſatistuctibn, they ſeldom fail to pay themſelves. - 0 


BAncrt owa, or Bikeini,y which is faid to have taken 


its name from Barcinus, the father of Hannibal, is a 


large well- forte city, and epiſcopal ſee, ſituated on the | 


Mediterranean; between the rivers of Llobregat and 
Beos, at che foot of the mountain Menjouy, on which 
are ſeveral forts commanding the town and harbour. The 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tarragona, 
has a revenue” of ten thouſand ducatꝭ per annum. This 
was formerly but a fmall place, taken from the 
Moors; in 801, by Charlemagne; but it is now one of 
che largeſt, richeſt; and moſt beaurifal cities in che king - 
dotrr. Et is furrbbmded with à Wall, wich fourteen baſtions, 
horn- works, ramparts, and ditches. The city is divided 
into the old and the new, which are ſeparated from each 
other by a wall and a large ditch : the ſtreets are handſome, 
well paved with large ſtones, wide, and very clean. 
HK i. Os teſidence f a viceroy, Ras a fine univerſity, an 
acaderny of arts and ſciences, a court of inquiſition, a 
mint, and ſeveral elegant res. The remarkable 
buildings are the cathedral, which is large and magni- 
ficent; the church of the Virgin Mary; the palace of 
the biſhop; that of the inquilition ; that belonging to the 


LY 


viceroy ; the arſenal, which contains arms for a thou- | 


ſand men; the exchange; the terſena, where they build 
the gallies; and the palace where the nobility of the country 
meet, called La Caſa de la Deputation, built with fine 
large free · ſtone, and adorned with columns of marble. 
There are ſeveral fine ſquares, particularly that of St. 
Michael, into which all the principal ſtreets lead. The 
port is ſpacious, deep, and ſafe, defended.on one ſide by 
4 great mote, and on the other ſheltered from the weſt 
winds by two mountains, which advance into the ſea, and 
kind of promontory: the mole is ſeven hundred 
paces long, at the end of which is a light-houſe, 
and a {mall fort. One of the mountains, called Monjouy, 
is very high, and riſes in the middle of the plain near the 
city: it is covered with gardens, vineyards, and groves of 


trees 
Barcelona 


rtountam, 


ds. In 1691, and 


52 
1697, it was beſieged by the French, and taken in the 
1 ended year, but reſtoretd at the peace of Ryfwick. 


In 1705, Charles III. afterwards: of Germany, 
made himſelf maſter of it. In 2706, it was inveſted by 
Philip V. with à numerous army, when the ſiege was 
raiſed by fir John Leake, andthe French and Spaniards 
tetiring precipitately, left all their” cannon, ammunition, 
tents, bäggage, and wounded men behind them. In 
171% it forfenderedwo Philip V. after a very obſtinate 
| defightful.-- - F Nin 


— 
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| 
flux of the Ter and Onhar, having ſtrong old walk, 1 


is reckoned the moſt fertile in Catalonia. Ir goed 
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annum to the duke, who is lord of the town, and oned | 
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FarnAacona, anciently called Tar, 
an ancient city, formerly: the capital of the 
| . on 1 — che ſea, at ; 
the little rĩver Francoli. Though it has! by 
ſplendour, it is ſtill a . place, — * 
| archbiſhop, who enjoys an annual revenue cf , © 
thouſand ducats. Here is alſo an univerſity, f . 
15325 and a great number of antiquities. | 
bour, and a good trade, but the former, 
its having many rocks, is impracticable f 
then. The adja 


0 F 


30 


Tam 
Pr ond, 


the mouth 


on account F 


ne, and 
lol 
n 


| - 10 f 
monaſteries; and in the neighbourhood, Icli yy 


had a camp, where he received and defeated Araniuuy 
Petreius, the two legates ſent him by Pompey. lax 
a colony under the Romans, and was called Ilerda. 
Toros, a large ancient walled city and biſhop's ee 
on che river Ebro, over which it has a bridge of bm 
The avenue to it is defended by two baſtions, and dig 
out- works. The ancient ftrong caſtle, which defends 
ſtands on an eminence, and is built in the form of a, 
del. Here are many churches and convents, and de 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Saragoſſa, enjoys an an 
revenue of fifteen thouſand ducats. Not far from Tor 
is a rich fertile plain of great extent, with ſome mine 
quarries of marble and jaſper, and ſalt-pits. This cy 
. which gives the title of marquis, carries on a good wic 
and has a manufacture of ſilk, and another of a pray 
kind of eartheri ware. The adjacent country abound i 
corn and fruits. | | 
CaRDONA, a handſome town, ſeated on an acchiy 
near the river Cardonera. It is the capital of a duch 
and well fortified. Near it is a mountain of falt, whid 
yields a revenue of thirty thouſand pieces of eight pr 
the richeſt grandees in Spain. It is about ſixty miles rad 


Patamos, a ſmall fortified town, on a bay whit 
affords a good harbour, near Cape Palafugel. It ſta 
partly on a level, and partly on an eminence projeting 
into the ſea. It is fortified, has a citadel, and gives 
title of count. | 

GrxoNna, a conſiderable town ſtanding near the cn 


other fortifications. - It is a place of conſiderable mad 
but its univerſity makes no „and the revenue 
the biſhop is only three thouſand ducats per annum. 
has a many convents, and the ne! co 
title of count. In 1694, Girona was taken by the F 
in 1697, by the Spaniards ; in Noz. by the force 
Charles III. and again by the French, in the year if 
It is ſixty miles north-eaſt of Barcelona. | 
Rosxs, is a ſtrong. town, with a harbour pr 
bay of the ſea. It obtained its name from the ruiꝰ d. 
town of Rhoda, at a {mall diſtance from it, fer 
EUCERDA, 2 large town, * 
modern taſte, ſiti In rivers Carol and 1 ö 
at the ſoot of the Pyrenees. It is the capital of the! 


dom of Cerdagne: Ay 1 
Uno, an ancient city, earldom, and * 
the banks of the river Segre, not far from che Pen, 
and about ninety miles from Barcelona, It T f. 


has an ancient caſtle, and ſeveral convents. 
nue of the biſhop is nine thouſand ducats pet 
 Sai50N4, anciently Calea, is ſituated in 
the province, on the river Cordonera, ab. 
from Barcelona. It has ſtrong walls, 
monaſteries, and an univerſity. It is a 
» yeorly emolument of four thouſand ducats. 


n _ 


annum. 


S * 


| town at the foot of a high mountain, 
F ee gg ore which it has a bridge. It is nine 
he rl »» 8 ; ; 
n from Lorin near Lerida, the air or ſoil 
us as to cure the moſt outrageous in- 
5 mmon obſervation in Catalonia, 
agitated with paſſion, that he 


a ſmall city and earldom 
Over the rivers Ter and Na- 


a ncompaſs it, are ſeveral bridges. 
it _ RE fubje&t to the archbiſhop of 
the whoſe. revenue 15 fix thouſand ducats per 
In the neighbouring mountains are found ſome 
zes, emeralds, and other ſtones. Near 


myſts, era mineral ſprings: hence the Romans 


Tags 


* * 15 Aguarias, and Aque Joconiæ. Here are 
2 | | 
Ng ; _ 2 ſmall town at the conflux of the Noya 
h ee belonging to the counts of Benevento. 
ed pon zb; a ſmall town, the neighbourhood of which 
wg was alum and vitriol. 


Aar is a famous convent of Benedictines, 
3 rocky mountain of that name. It is 
ch viſited by pilgrims on account of a miraculous 


2 1 


— 


m revenue to the church treaſury: the pilgrims, how- 
te « are entertained for three whole days at the convent. 
bi ius mountain are alſo ſeveral hermitages. , 
cn. Auruzras, a ſea- port at the mouth of the Fluvia, 
te «ly a conſiderable place, but is now much reduced. 
nul | 


x an earldom. 


mal CoMPREDON, a town of conſiderable ſtrength, ſeated 
ay an eminence near the river Ter, with a citadel 
be centre of it. In 1698, it was beſieged and taken 
at, WO tic French. 

rl 
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Tu KINGDOM. or LEON. 


THIS kingdom, which took its name from its me- 
is bounded on the weft by Galicia and Portugal; 

the eaſt by Old Caſtile; on the north by the Afturias ; 
a che fouth by Eſtremadura. It is about one hun- 
d and eighty miles in length, and one hundred and 
LILY in breadth, where broadeſt. 
d with hills, ſpacious vallies, and champain plains ; 
vducing excellent wheat, and other grain, paſture, 
i, wine, oil, honey, and almoſt all the neceffaries 
lie; particularly in the two diſtricts of Vierzo and 
lema. This territory alſo produces abundance of 
te, game, and fowl, mines of turquoiſes, quarries 
marble, alabaſter, jaſper, and garnets. The principal 
8 the Douro, which divides the province from weſt 
alt, nearly into two equal parts, and, after paſſing 
ogg Portugal, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. Here 
everal ſmaller ſtreams, as the Piſuerga, the Carrion, 
kee, the Orbego, the Torto, and the Tera. The 


— 
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ul the principal cities, towns, and other places, entitled 
adeſcription are, [5-0 | i 

Laon, the capital of the province, is ſituated at the 
Mt of the Aſturian mountains, built by the Romans in 


reign of the emperor Galgo, and called Legio ſeptima 


We of ſaints, thirty-ſeven kings of Spain, and 
* mperor, It ſtands in's piped country, — well 
I though in the ancient ſtile; and contains a t 
u convents, chapels, and hoſpitals. The biſhop, 
un umediately ſubject to che pope; has a yearly emo- 
thouſand ducats. This city was the 
5 Pelayo making himſelf maſter of it in 722, after 
| t was the royal reſidence till 1029. 5 
* MANCA, an ancient; large, rich, and populous 
13; Kon the river Tormes, ſeventy-five miles from 
„It is ſaid to have been founded by Teucer, the 


FE 


chere of the Virgin Mary, which brings in a very 


It is pleaſingly diver- 


s of Nagera are hereditary governors of this territory; 


Ranica, from whence the name Leon is derived. It 


zunki in Spain, and is alſo famous for being the burial- 
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ſon of Telamon, who called it Salamis, or Salmantica, 
in memory of the ancient Salamis. Its univerſity is ſupe- 
rior to any one in Spain, and perhaps. ſurpaſſes any one 
in Europe, with reſpect to its buildings, revenues, num- 
ber of ſcholars, preceptors, &c. This city is alſo orna- © 
mented: with. ſeveral magnificent palaces, ſquares, con- 
vents, churches, colleges, chapels, and hoſpitals; and is 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Com- 
poſtella, who. has a revenue of twenty thouſand ducats 
per annum. A Roman way leads from hence to Merida 
and Seville, and an. old Koman bridge now croſſes the 
Tormes. This oy © is termed, by the Spaniards, the 
mother of virtues, ſciences, and arts. Among the con- 
vents, thoſe of the Dominicans and Franciſcans deſerve 
particular notice, each of them containing two hundred 
monks. , - | 
| Ropx1c0, an epiſcopal city on the little river Aquada, 
ſeated in a pleaſant fertile country, about one hundred 
miles. weſt from Madrid. Ferdinand II. king of Leon, 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century, founded 
this city, on the ſpot where Mirobriga anciently ſtood. 
The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop. of San Jago, 
with an annual income of ten. thouſand ducats. The 
Caſtilians rendezvous here, when they are at war with 
| P ortugal. | 
' £ZamoRa, a pretty large city, on the banks of the. 
river Douro, over which it has a very handſome. brid 
It ſtands in a fertile country, and is well fortified. It is 
enriched. with a great many churches and convents, and 
contains ſeveral hoſpitals. It is alſo the fee of a biſhop, 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Compoſtella, whoſe annual 
revenue amounts to twenty thouſand ducats. The body 
of St. IIdefonſo, formerly biſhop of Toledo, repoſes in 
this city. It was called Sentica, but the Moors gave it 
the name of Zamora, or Medinato Zamorati, a town of 
turquoiſes, on account of the gems of that kind being 
found in ti neighbouring rocks. 

ASTORGA, an ancient town ſtanding on the river 
Aſtura, or Torto, well fortified both by nature and art, 
but neither large nor populous. It is a marquiſate, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, — Compoſtella, who re- 
ceives an emolument of ten thouſand ducats per annum. 
It is about one hundred and fifty miles north-weſt of 
Madrid. | 2 

Toko, in latin Taurus, a town pleaſantly ſituated on 
an eminence, near the Douro, in à country abounding 
with grain, fruits, and wine. It obtains its name from 
the ſtone figure of a bull found in it, and ſuppoſed to 
have been a performance of the Romans. Here is a 
| ſtately ſtone bridge over the Douro, and a great many 
| churches, convents, and chapels. Here the famous 
Leges Tairice were confirmed, in a diet held by Fer- 
 dinand and Iſabella. Oe 
|  Patancia, a handſome walled city, ſeated on the 
river Carrion. It contains a many - convents 
churches, and chapels, and is the — a biſhop, ſubject 
to the archbiſhop of Compoſtella, who enjoys a revenue 
of twenty-four thouſand ducats per annum, This city: 
was deſtroyed by the Romans, but afterwards rebuilt by 
Sancho the Great, in 1033. r | 
Mepina Dbzl Rio Secco, or the City of the Dry- 
River, ſo called to diftinguiſh it from Medina del Campo, 
in the ſame province. It is the principal place of a duchy 
belonging to the admiral of Caſtile, and contains, be- 


the reſidence of the kings till the year 1029, when | ſides a ſtrong caſtle, ſeveral churches, chapels, and hoſ- 
was united to that of Caſtile, the death | pitals. It is a flouriſhing town, pleaſantly ſituated in a 
Jeremond III. The cathedral is ſaid to be the moſt | fertile vale. | 


Mzoino per Cameo, in latin Methymna CampeRtris, 
a pretty large old town, about ſeventy-two miles north- 
welt from Madrid. Here are ſeveral churches, convents 
and hoſpitals. The town enjoys a good trade, and 
| peculiar: privileges; fuch as being exem from all 
 1impoſts, and having the diſpoſal of all the vacant em- 


ployments in the town, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
conſequence which was retaken from the | 
having a 
| Charles V. 


TorRDESILLAS, a fmall town on the river Douro, 


royal „in which Johanna, mother to | 
— eur doc * 4 parts Ee 

| BenaAveNTE, a town on the Eſta, giving the title o 
count to the family of Piementel, who have a fine palace 


here, wick a ſtrong caſtle, a park, and benutiſul gurdens. 
So . VILLBPANDA; 


* 
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plain, where the field-marſhals of Caſtile have a fine 
LIDO RSs MINA, a town ſeated on the river Tormes, we 
fortified both by art and nature. ; | 
SIMANCES, a town ſituated on an eminence near the 
river Douro, is famous for its excellent white wine. It 
has a caſtle of great , on which account Charles V. 
in 1566, ordered the archives of the kingdom to be 
| in it. | | 
- PENNERANDAa, the capital of the duchy of that 
is ſituated among fruitful mountains. 


- 


name, 


Tur PROVINCE of ESTREMADURA. 


THIS province is bounded by Leon to the north ; by 
Andaluſia to the ſouth; by Eſtremadura, in Portugal, to 
the weſt ; and by New Caſtile to the eaſt. It is one hun- 
dred and thirty miles in length, and about one hundred 
and ten in breadth. The rivers Taio and Guadiana, 
which traverſe this province in length, render it ex- 
tremely fertile. Beſides theſe, there are three ſmaller 
rivers ; the Alegon, which paſſes by Coria, and falls into 
the Taio; the Almonte, which has its ſource in the 
mountains of Calatrava, and is alſo received by the 
Taio; and the Zaja, which ſprings from the mountains 
of Sierra Morena, and falls into the Guadiana, a little 
below Medellin. The ſummers are ſo hot here as to be 
intolerable to travellers, though endured, without much 
inconvenience, by the natives. The ſoil produces grain 
and paſturage in abundance; the fields are planted with 
fruit trees, yielding delicious fruits of all kinds; ſuch as 
pears, apples, nuts, cheſnuts, figs, lemons, citrons, pome- 
granates, and oranges. The vineyards alſo afford great 
plenty of excellent wine ; but water is wanting in 

places. The paſtures are ſo large and luxuriant, 
at great quantities of cattle are driven from the neigh- 
bouring provinces to graze in this. Though Eſtrema- 
dura is now united to New Caſtile, it is here treated of 
y and diſtinctly, as being thought more metho- 
dical and proper. The principal places in this pro- 
Mida, anciently Auguſia-Emerita, ſo called from 
Auguſtus the founder, who erected it into a colony for 
his old ſoldiers, called Emeriti. We are informed, how- 
ever, by Dio Caſſius, that it was built by the ſoldiers 
themſelves, and called Auguſtus-Emerita, in honour of 
the emperor. It afterwards became a place of great con- 
ſequence, and was the capital of the whole province of 
Luſitania. It is ſeated on an eminence on the north bank 
of the Guadiana, over which it has a bridge. Here are 
many remnants of antiquity, particularly - a. triumphal 
arch, which the inhabitants call Arco de San Jago. Its 
environs are delightfully pleaſant, and abound in wine, 
d fruit, grain, and excellent paſtures. 2 
Bab jos, the capital city of Eſtremadura, and a 
ſrontier towards Portugal, is ſeated on an eminence on 
the ſouth ſide of the Guadiana, about one hundred and 
fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Madrid. The houſes are well 
built, and the ſtreets ſpacious. This city is ornamented 
with ſeveral churches and monaſteries, and two caſtles; 
one of which is a modern ſtructure, which covers the 


town on the ſide of Portugal and Andaluſia. On the 


arches ;- being ſeven hundred paces in length, and four 
' teermin breadth. In the Roman times this city ö 
Pas Auguſta, and Colonia Paceuſis ; the former. of which 


Is, vineyards, citron, orange, 
in this neighbourhood 


- 
- 


| city, 


| of Sotomayor, and is remarkable for a Jake in it 


e | SALAMEA l A-SBRENA. | 
rated on a high mountain, and having 3 wy 


three 


TS 


This city acquired its name from W 
delch 
chad, 


placed the Elyſian-F 1 1 6 


20e 
Hith 


minions, retreated from the buſy world, and ed y 


the monaſtery of St. Juſtus ; where, after liv 
years a recluſe, he ended his days in peace. This l 
defended by a caſtle and ſtrong walls. 
ALCANTARA, a {mall but very ſtrong city, fear 
the banks of the Tagus, and is celebrated for its muy 
ficent bridge over that river, built in the days of tg 
peror Trajan. This appears by an inſcription over 4 
of the arches. It is raiſed two hundred feet abox! 
level of the water, and, though it conſiſts but of fix x 
is fix hundred and ſeventy feet in length, and twenty.cy 
in breadth. At the entrance of the bridge, ana 
chapel is to be ſeen, hewn in a rock by the ancient] 
gans, who dedicated it to Trajan, as the Chriſtians 
to St. Julian. This city was built by the Moon, cn 
count of the conveniency of this bridge. In 1712, | 
phonſo IX. king of Caſtile, took this place, and ga 
to the knights of the order of Calatrava, who after 
recerved their name from it. at? 
TRuXILLA, in Latin Tropillium, an ancient u 
ſeated on the declivity of a hill ; ſuppoſed to be the: 
Turris Jullia, founded by Julius Cæſar. It has ao 
citadel. D 
Cora, a ſmall city, ſeated on the little river Aly 
near the confines of Portugal. Its territory is fertil 
pleaſant in the extreme, and is celebrated for having 
fineſt bread and citrons in the kingdom. Though 
a little place, it is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſulfrag 
St. Jago, and enjoys a yearly revenue of twenty thoul 
ducats. It is alſo a marquiſate, belonging to the d 
of Alba or Alva. There is nothing remarkable n 
place but the cathedral-church, which is very handly 
and not far from the town is to be ſeen a river wil 
a bridge, and a bridge without a river. This was d 
ſioned by an earthquake, which directed the channe 
the river another way.» 1, «oo 
Alu, in Latin Alba Quercus, à {mall 
ſeated on an eminence, nine miles from the forte 
Portugal. It is commanded by an almoſt impreꝶt 
built on a high mountain. It carries on 34 
trade in wool and woollen cloth. 
 GvaDaALoOPE, a ſmall well- built town, 
valley, on a river of the fame name. The cond 
Jeromites here has a celebrated image of the 


Mary. | 3 
Bxjaxk, a ſmall town celebrated for ot hk a 
an 2 valley, ſurrounded with high m0 

whole tops are continually covered with ſnow. 4! 
the ſprings in this place, is one very cold, 
extremely hot. Bejar gives the title of duke to 


— 


4 


bel 


bourhood, which moſt certainly preſages bad 1 


* N 


by a very unuſual agitation... 
\;MzDzLiiin, a ſmall town on the river Guadians 
foot: of a mountain, on the top of which ſtap6 

a ſmall ancient 


: 


| 


It was anciendly called Ilipa, as appears from 
PA a finalltown in the centre of a deb. 
high mountains. Its neighbourhood P 


figs, ; lemons, oranges, and other excellent Tv © 
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$8 
D'ALCANTARA, a. fortified town on the 
In 1705 it was taken by the 


E. 


a ſmall town on the Sabor, famous for its 


ne wool. 1 

a ſmall town, defended by a ſtrong caſtle, 
mandery of the order of St. Jago. 
ſmall town, though the capital of the duchy 


erected by Philip II. in 1576. It 


+ KINGDOM or OLD CASTILE. 


IN the time of the Romans, this territory was a 

of the Tarraconenſis, afterwards it was an earldom, 
\ in 1034, Was dignified with the title of a kingdom. 
onithet of Old was given it, becauſe it was recovered 
m the Moors ſooner than that which 1s called New 
file. It is bounded on the north by Aſturia and Biſ- 
to the ſouth by New Caſtile ; to the eaſt by Navarre 
Arragon, and to the weſt by Leon. It is one hun- 
12nd twenty miles in length, and about one hundred 
readth, The principal rivers are the Douro, and the 
j the former of which receives ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams; 


he epith 


piſuerga. Though a mountainous country, the 
ns and vallies produce excellent wine, grain, and 
is; and both mountains and vallies afford wood, and 
ry of paſture for ſheep and cattle. The wine here is 
lent, and the wool is ſaid to be ſuperior to any in the 
"dom. On the mountains, the air is bleak, but it is 
n ſultry in the vallies. Some of the former have their 
tops covered with ſnow in the midſt of ſummer, 
ch is collected by the peaſants and conveyed to the 
msfor ſale; it being a cuſtom, prevalentamong the Spa- 
k, to cool the wines with ſnow. The moſt remark- 
places in this province are, | 
dencos, the capital of the province, and an archie- 
opal ſee, is ſeated on an eminence near the little river 
kncon, over which it has a good bridge. It is faid to 
nine months of winter, and three months of hell, on 
punt of the exceſſive heat. It is ſeated on the declivity 
ll, at the top of which there is a ſtrong caſtle. The 
pal avenue to the city is by a handſome bridge over 
Arlangon, which leads to a beautiful gate, adorned 
li the ſtatues of ſeveral kings of Spain. The town is 
and populous, but the houſes are ill built, and ſome 
le ſtreets are nat row and dirty. Here are ſeveral 
, ornamented with fountains and ſtatues. That 
the great ſquare, in the middle of the city, is ſur- 
Wed with elegant houfes, having piazzes to each. 
atiedral is a maſter-piece of Gothic architecture, 
me of the fineſt churches in all Spain. The church 
t Avouſtines is remarkable for its beautiful and rich 
Hof the holy crucifix. Among ' ſeveral other con- 
d hcreis one for a hundred and fifty nuns, who muſt 
| of noble extraction. It is called Las Huelgas, 
denue of which is ſaid to be eighty thouſand ducats 
mum: the abbeſs, who is uſually a lady of one of 
families in Spain, has ſeventeen other convents, 
owns, and fifty villages ſubject to her. She has 
g Upoſal of twelve commanderies, and takes pre- 
of all ladies except thoſe of the royal family. 
ene of the archbiſhop of Burgos is forty thou- 
cats per annum, and the king 1s always firſt of 
ans. The natives of this place are induſtrious, 
and manufactures flouriſh. The beſt Caſtilian, 
S the pureſt Spaniſh in all Spain, is ſpoken in this 
North of this place, on a rock almoſt inacceſſi- 
nds the citadel. Among the hoſpitals, here 1s one 
IMs. Burgos was built in the ninth century, on 
Ws of the ancient Auca, and claims the prece- 
others in the cortes or parliament of Caſtile. 
ALADOLID, in latin Valiboletum, a large, hand- 
bepulous walled city, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
4 river Piſuerga, over which it has a hand- 
5 It is furrounded with ſtrong walls, .adorned 
ome buildings, large public ſquares, porticoes, 


Mains, It is one of the moſt magnificent cities | 


_> 


A 


x5 the Atayada, the Audaja, the Arabarillo, and 


of - ten thou 


. of- orphans: and others in diſtreſs. The biſhop has a 


. weſt from Madrid. 
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and lofty houſes, ſplendid palaces, and ſeventy convents. 
The fineſt convent is that of the Dominicans, remarkable 
for its church, which is one of the moſt ſuperb in the city. 
This was formerly the reſidence of the kings, who have a 
handſome palace here. It has alſo a great many churches, 
hoſpitals, and colleges, and the univerſity is next in dig- 


| nity to that of Salamanca. Valladolid is the fee of a 


biſhop, ſubject to the archbiſhop of Toledo, who enjoys 
an annual revenue of twelve thouſand ducats. Here is a 
geographical academy, a court of inquiſition, and a hig 
court of juſtice. Trade and manufactures alſo flouriſh in 
this town. All the houſes are uniform, being four ſtories 
high, and all the windows have balconies, made of iron 
gilt. It has very pleaſant environs, with a handſome 
bridge over the little river Eſcueva, which flows through 
the city. This city is about one hundred miles north- 
weſt from Madrid. LEE 
SEGOVIA, an ancient, large, opulent, and beautiful 
city, ſituated on a mountain between two hills, on the 
river Atyada, about thirty miles ſouth of Madrid. It is 
ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, flanked on all ſides with 


towers and ramparts: The wealth of this city ariſes not 


only from the number of noble families who reſide in it, 
but principally from its large commerce and manufac- 
tures, eſpecially thoſe of cloth and paper. Great quan- 
tities of very fine wool are alſo exported from this place. 
Here is the prineipal mint of Spain, in which thirty thou- 
ſand ducats have been coined in one day. The cathedral 
is on one ſide of the great ſquare, on the high altar of 
which is a ſtatue of the Virgin Mary in maſly filver. The 
mountain is covered with religious houſes : thoſe of St. 
Vincent and St: Jerom have very beautiful walks. 
The Alcazar is "ſeated on a rock, in the higheſt part of 
the town, and is uſually called the royal caſtle. Next 
to this 1s the royal chapel, magnificently gilt and adorned 
with pictures. The Roman aqueduct here, called 
Puente Segoviana, is a moſt amazing fabrick, built by 
the emperor Trajan, conſiſting of two rows of ſeventy- 
ſix lofty arches, and carried from one mountain to ano- 
ther. It paſſes through the ſuburbs, and conveys water 
over the whole city. Though this aqueduct has ſtood ſo 
many centuries, it ſtill retains its ſtrength and beauty ; 
ſo much ſuperior were the Roman ſtructures to thoſe of 
ſucceeding ages. The biſhop of this city is ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Toledo, and enjoys a yearly revenue of 
twenty-four thouſand ducats. The royal palace, or 
caſtle, is mounted with cannon, and has a garriſon, - 

Av1La, a conſiderable city, ſeated on an eminence, on 
the banks of the river Adaja, not far from the moun- 
tains of Pico. It is fortified- both by nature and art, 
having a wall nine thouſand and ſeventy-five feet in cir- 
cumference, adorned with twenty-ſix loſty towers, and 
ten handſome gates. The houſes are in g. well- 
built, and many of them elegant. This city is ornas 


- mented with nine ſquares, the fame number of monaſte-. 
ries, ſeven nunneries, two colleges, nine hoſpitals, and 


eighteen chapels. Here is alſo an eſtabliſhed donation 
d ducats per annum, for the maintenance 


revenue of twenty thouſand ducats per annum. The 
univerſity was founded in 1445, and confirmed by pope 
Gregory XIII. in 1538. Avila is about fifty. miles north 


S1GUENZA, formerly Seguntia, an ancient city, on the 
banks of the river Heranes. It is well - fortified, has a 
caſtle, and is ſurrounded with walls. The moſt 
conſiderable ſtructure in it is the cathedral, though it has 

a univerſity, ſeveral fine fountains, and; other public 
edifices. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Toledo, 
who has an annual income of forty thouſand ducars. It 
is about ſixty-two miles north-eaſt of Madrid. 
CAaLAanoRRa, in latin Calaguris, an ancient city on the 
river Ebro; it is alſo. the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the 
archbiſhop of Burgos, with a revenue of twenty thou- 
ſand ducats per annum. This city is famous. for the 
ſiege held out againſt Africanus, Pompey's general, till 


the citizens were forced to eat one another. Hence the 


proverbial expreſſion Fames Calagurina, or the famine 
of "Calaguris,'. 1 2! 34, Pony 


% N11 long, broad, commodious ſtreets, large | 
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© ALMAZON, A 


- caftle ana mountain, which produccs excellent wine. 


-- lefler tribes; and is now the moſt opulent kingdom or 
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troes. 


__ ©» AqQuILAR DEL 


city on the river 
a yearly revenue of 


and woods 


. 


Moin —4 is che capital 
belong eighty other villages. 
LAMA, a ſmall —_ my Arlanza, with a 
palace belonging to e 0 
 Azanpa bz Douno, a large handſome town ſeated 
on that river. | ; 
-Bxrviesca is a large town belonging to the houſe of 
Velaſca, having a convent of Jacobines, and a college. 
Axkvalo, a town ſituated at the conflux of the rivers 
Andaja and Arebalillo. It is furnamed the noble, from 
families it has given birth ta. 
town, . where a ſuppoſed head of 


* 


St. Stephen is 


Mixawpa bs Eixo is a ſmall town, having a 


Sr. Pxpxo Dd'ARLANZA, a ſmall town, having an eld 
convent, which is much reſorted to, on account of a ſup- 
poſed miraculous image in it. | 
Cauro is a fmall town, having an 
old caſtle, belonging ta the family of Mauriquez, on 
whom it confers the title of marquis. | 

Roa is a ſmall town fituated on a large plain near the 
river Douro, having a. caſtle belonging to the count of 
Sirvela,” - | 


| 


km KINGDOM or NEW-CASTILE. 

IN the dime of the-Romans this province was a part 
of Hiſpania Tarraconenfis, and contained the territories 
of the” ancient Carpitani, Oretani, Vaccei, and other 


territory in Spain, as it contains the capital, and is the 
Cav of ws On the north it is divided by a chain 


monarchy: 
mountains from Old -Caftile ; _ 


It was | 


- 


| of three courts, and commanding a fine proſpect. A 
| Ughtful plain, planted with regular rows of poplar tres 


vr e. | 
bella, heireſs of Caſtile. The princi . 
r * 5 oy Pal places in Ns 
ADRID, capital not only of ; 
of the whole wankecky of an * Caſtile, by 
the court, though it was never honoured with ur of 
of a city. It was formerly a ſmall place 
the archbiſhop of Toledo ; but it is now ſuppoſes 8d 
| about nine miles in circumference, and the — ve 
inhabitants are computed at one hundred and f "Ch 
fand. It is ſeated in the centre of a ſandy iy 
rounded with mountains, and in the very heel 
on the banks of the little river Manzanares 4 , 
always low and ſhallow, except when it is ſwelled 1 1 
melting of the ſnow upon the mountains. It has hs 
tifications of any kind, and yet there are 1 
| which deſerve to be particularly noticed 
Alcala. The ſtreets are wide, ſtraigh 
There are ſeveral ſquares, but the moſt 
| 8 * the bull - feaſts are 
in © e City, meaſuring four 
thirty-four feet in length, and three hundred adde 
four in breadth. Round it are thirty-ſix uniform ho, 
hve ſtories high, with a balcony at each windy. 
making fix hundred and eighty in the whole; and lng 
with the ground-f.oor there are piazzas. Many of the 
| ſtreets and ſquares are adorned with marble fountain 
embelliſhed with ſtatues, which principally ſupply the 
city with water. Here are water-carriers, or aquador, 
who obtain a ſupport by occaſionally furniſhing the in 
bitants with that neceſſary article. The air is Pure and 
healthy, but changeable. There are two handone 
bridges over the Manzanares; and the churches 20 
chapels are moſt magnificently decorated, particulzh 
the chapel of St. Ifidorus. - The houſes are built of hrid, 
with lattice, except thoſe of the rich, which have gan 
their windows: during the ſummer-heats, indeed, they 


belong 


gates; none of 
5 EXCept that d 
t, and handſonr 
remarkable b 
celebrated. R 


uſe only gauze, or ſomething of a ſimilar natur, l 
admit the freſh air. This city contains a great number d 
ſuperb palaces, convents, and hoſpitals: among the l 


is one for all nations and diſeaſes, with a large revenue, 
The royal palace, ſituated on an eminence on the wel 
ſide of the town, is ſpacious and magnificent, conſſtig 


the eaſt end of the town is the prado, or pardo, ad: 


and watered with ſeveral fountains ; where the aobiliy 
and gentry take the air on horſeback, or in their coaches 
and where the common people amuſe themſelves wi 
variety of ſports and exerciſes. Proviſions of all kid 
are very cheap and reaſonable in this place; and de 
court, with the reſort and reſidence of the quality, a 
the high colleges and offices that are kept here, occalut 
a 2 briſk trade and circulation of money. Here are {even 
academies; one for hiſtory, another for medicine, al 
another for the improvement of the Spaniſh language 
Nothing but cleanlineſs is required to render this d 
commodious and agreeable. The environs of Madnd 
are very pleaſant, particularly the Cafa del Campo, a 
the king's country-houſe ; which is remarkable for 
fine with beautiful walks, fountains, and atus 
Tbe palace, called Buen-Retiro, is at the other eie 
mity of the city, on the fide of a hill. The apatmieis 


ificent ; and in the park, * 


and theſe from 


dinand, king'of Leon, fucceeded v0 it in 3277, in whom | 


both kingdoms were united; but the laſt and | 
rigs of Feniand, pre of Ag, wits i 
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country, but perhaps in the whole world, is 0 
Tu Escuriari, a palace which takes its name til 
a village, near which it ſtands, about went 
north-weſt from Madrid. It was builr by Philip Il. fg 
to a vow, in honour of St, Francis, ww 
ivab his forces obtained the victory of 5. C 

in 15 57, and was 2 J "ti 
building. is 2 vaſt ſtructure, all o en 1 

kled marble, with ornaments of v 

| e. It has eleven thouſand 


> — 4 7 & 
os FMS 
: 2 


3 3 
ſuperb church, in which are forty chapels and as 
Ins a 


. nd conception, a convent of Jero- 
ny altars, rich — hoſpitals, and a capital library. 
tes, © 


college, 


he Pantheon, der che high altar, and is confeſſedly 
Spam, yin = of = Eſcurial. Among many 
— be leces here, what molt attracts admira- 
® ag py of Spain, emblazoned in its ſeveral 
pn 1 oy all kinds of gems, enchaſed with amazing 
** 1 The riches and ſplendour of this vault, 
{ll 20 metals and gems glittering on all ſides, render 
ref the pride of Spain; but it is, at the ſame 
22 affecting monument of the vanity of ſublunary 
* The chapel of the Pantheon ſtands at the 
3 che door, and, beſides a multitude of other 
i — decorations, contains a gold crucifix, richly ſet 
1 1 The ſpace on the ſides of the chapel is 
£4 in four rows of magnificent niches, of equal 
F hich are filled with twenty-ſix coffins of black 
4 containing the deceaſed kings and queens. The 
tom the village to the Eſcurial, is along a walk 
* with four rows of elm and lime- trees, about a 
ie and a half in length. There is a glacis round 
building, which, before the front, is ſeparated from 
- ſquare by walls, through which there are gates to 
ter the ſquare. The ſquare is paved with ſtones of 
ferent figures, diſpoſed into compartments. It would 
aire the ſpace of three or four days to go through all 
e apartments of this palace, which, for variety of 
ble, jaſper, and other curious ſtone; for paintings, 
lpture, tapeſtry, gold and ſilver plate, and gems, 
uceed all imagination. Another royal palace, much 
inired for its delicious gardens = ** Gn 
ranovez, ſituated on the Tagus, about thirty miles 
wah of Madrid. g 
Tol zoo, an ancient, handſome, populous, and well- 
nified city on the river Tagus, about thirty-ſix miles to 
be fouth of Madrid. It is celebrated by the Greek and 
er ancient geographers, and was - formerly called To- 
tun. Since that it has been the metropolis of Spain, 
the reſidence of ſeveral Gothic, Mooriſh, and Chriſ- 
kings. The air here is extremely ſalubrious and 
ne, and proviſions are very plentiful and cheap. 
vs city is advantageouſly ſituated, and contains many 
ately ecifices, ſquares, convents, churches, and hoſpi- 
„ vith three noble bridges over the river, an univer- 
by, 2 court of inquiſition, a royal palace, ſeveral ma- 
aftures of ſword-blades, ſilks, woollen ſtuffs, &c. 
1s the ſee of an archbiſhop, who is primate of all 
pan; and has the aſtoniſhing revenue of three hundred 
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ya caltle and the cathedral; the latter being the richeſt 
dd moſt conſiderable in the kingdom. It is ſituated in 
| middle of the city, with a handſome ſquare before it, 
V 5 compoſed of beautiful white ſtone, enriched with 
pure. The roof is ſupported by eighty- eight ſtately 
ums; and the edifice is embelliſhed with eight noble 
daf braſs. It has above thirty chapels belonging to 
The ſegraria, or principal chapel, is indeed a real 
ur, in which there are fifteen large cabinets, com- 
"ating with the wall, containing vaſt quantities of 


Rr with rt and precious ſtones, with three collars of 
© 1 imperial crown of the Virgin Mary, conſiſting of 
* damonds and other jewels. The riches of this 


2 revenue of one hundred thouſand ducats. 
9 daſhels of bread are daily diſtributed here ; . and, 
© mole, upwards of fix hundred perſons belong to 
a The jurifdiftion, power, and 
das bee is only inferior to that of Rome. Among the 
b "aght convents which contribute to adorn this 
0 that of the Franciſcans, built by Ferdinand and 
di ls is the principal ; and the next to it, with regard 
1 is that of the Predicapt monks. The 
hoe bn << by the inhabitants ca Alcacar, is a 


ah,” commands ; as k alſo does the Tagus, which 
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or burial-place of the kings and queens 


jouland ducats per annum. The fineſt buildings are the 


0 ad ſilver veſſels ; two mitres of ſilver gilt, fer all 


» enriched in the fame manner; two bracelets . 


Puch treaſury is indeed ineſtimable, and the church has 


ur 


4 


on a rock on one fide of the city, 


Av 4 


| 


N. 
country. Without the town, the ruins of an amphitheatre 
are to be ſeen, and other Roman antiquities. 

ALCALA DE HENARES, a town ſituated on the river 
Henares, belonging to the archbiſhop of Toledo. Here 
is a celebrated univerſity, in the church of which repoſe 
the remains of cardinal Ximenes. The Polyglot bible 
was begun, completed, and printed here, at the expence, 


above-named, who alſo reſtored the univerſity in 1494. 
GUADALAXARA, anciently Arriaca, is a pretty conſi- 
derable town, ſeated on a rugged eminence near the 
river Henares, about thirty miles north-eaſt of Madrid. 
TaLAveRa LA REvna, formerly Libura, a hand- 
ſome town in a valley on the Tagus, thirty-ſix miles weſt 
trom Toledo. It is well fortified, and was formerly ap-- 
propriated to the queen's revenue, whence it acquired the 
epithet of La Reyna. It boaſts of many inhabitants of 
quality, and a curious manufacture of earthen ware. 
CuENCa, anciently Conca, a pretty large city among 
the mountains, and the ſee of a biſhop, fafragan to the 
archbiſhop of Toledo, whoſe annual revenue amounts to 
fifty thouſand ducats per annum. It is about eighty 
mules eaſt from Madrid. | 
Moya, a town ſeated on an eminence on the river 
Algarra, being an earldom, and defended by a caſtle. 
ESCALONA is a town ſeated on an eminence, near the 
little river Alberce, and is defended by a caſtle. It is 
allo a duchy, and has a collegiate church. | 
ZuRI1Ta, a ſmall town on the river Tagus, having a 
caſtle, and being a commandery belonging to the order of 
Calatrava. | 
HiTa, a fmall ancient town ſtanding on an eminence, 
and defended by a fort. : | 
BuiTRAGA, a ſmall town ſeated on a rock, fortified 
both by nature and art, and belonging to the duke de 
infantado, who has a very fine palace here. 


CaDAHALSO is a beautiful little town, ſurrounded | 


with delightful woods and gardens. 


are covered with olive and vineyards, 


True KINGDOM or VALENCIA. 


THIS province is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by 
the Mediterranean; on the north by Catalonia and Ar- 
ragon; and on the weſt by Murcia and New Caſtile. It 
is about two hundred miles in length, and eighty in 
breadth. It is one of the moſt populous and agreeable 


cual ſpring. The air is fo very ferene and temperate, 
and the ſoil fo fruitful, that it is deſervedly reckoned the 


ducing corn, wine, oil, fruit, ſugar, rice, honey, filk, flax, 
anct herbage. The want of fertility on the ſurface of ſome 
of the mountains, is well compenſated by the minerals 


within; which conſiſt of gold, filver, and other metals, 
precious ſtones, alum, lime-ftone, and cochineal. Va- 
lencia is extremely well watered, and all its rivers run eaft 
or ſouth-eaft into the Mediterranean. The chief of them 
are the Gaudalaviar, which riſes in the confines of Arra- 

u and New Caſtile, and loſes itſelf in- the fea below 


alencia ; the Egura already mentioned; the Xucar has 
its fource in New Caſtile, receives the rivers Cabriel and 


Ohara in its courſe, and into the ocean near the 


Cape of Cullera; the Morviedro falls into the ſea below. 


the place of the fame name ; and the Millares pours it- 
ſelf into the ſame grand receptacle below Villa Reat. 
The province of Valencia was recovered from the Moors 
in 1238, and the principal places it contains are, .' 
VALENCIA, the capital of the province, is «Ss 
beautiful, and populous city, ſituate in a pleaſant 


handfome bridges. It has an univerſity, a ſqyerei 
court of judieature, a tribunal 3 and is the 
of an archbiſhop, whole revenue is forty th 

ag 
n f 
buildings 3 the moſt 
dral, the viceroy's 


ducats 
annum. This city, which was taken from the Moors 
the thirteenth century, is adorned with ſeveral publick 


of which, are the cathes» 
onaſtery of St. Jerome, 


a che bottom af the rock, and the neighbouring 


palace, the monate ——_— 
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and under the patronage and direction of the prelate 


Maquepa is the capital of a duchy, and its environs 


parts of Spain, the inhabitants almoſt, enjoying a perpe- 


fineſt province in the kingdom of Spain, abundantly pro- 


vale, on the river Guadalaviar, over which it has five. | 
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' - though there are ſome baſtions along the ſides of the walls. 
Here are manufactures of filk and wool, the latter of 
which is ſaid to be the fineſt in the kingdom of Spain, 

ad and employs and enriches many of the inhabitants. Vaſt 
quantities of almonds are exported from this city. Among 

the reliques of this place a cup is ſhewn, pretended to be the 
ſume made uſe of by Our Saviour at the laſt ſupper ; and 
to of the pieces of money which Judas received from 
the Jewiſh Sanhedrim for betraying his maſter. This 
city is very ancient, being firſt built in the ſix hundred 
and ſixteenth year from the foundation of Rome, by the 


. veteran ſoldiers who had ſerved under Viriatus; whence 


It 
A 
524, and the 


the inhabitants ſtile themſelves Veieres or Veteran. 

was demoliſhed by Pompey, and afterwards rebuilt. 

neral council was held in this place in 
Moors were in poſſeſſion of it till 1238. 

.- SxGoRVE, or SEGORBE, in Latin Serobriga, an ancient 
city, pleaſantly ſituated on the declivity of a hill, on the 
banks of the river Morviedro, about one hundred and fifty 
miles eaſt from Madrid. It was taken from the Moors in 
1245, by James, king of Arragon. It gives the title of 
duke, and is the fee of a biſhop, ſubject to the archbiſhop 
of Valencia, with a revenue of ten thouſand ducats per 
annum. The land about it is fertile in wine, wheat, and 
fruits. | Gees | 

Onur a, in Latin Oy , ſituated in a delightful 
plain on the banks of the ri | Segura, and ſurrounded 
b. with mountains. It is defendeu by an old caſtle, and has 
| an univerſity. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan 
; to Valencia, and enjoys an annual revenue of ten thou- 
ſand ducats. | 
4 AL1caxT, a famous city and ſea -· port on the Medi- 
teeranean, is ſeated between the mountains and the fea, 
and has a caſtle thought impregnable, but ſome are of 
opinion that it ſtands too high. The port is defended by 
three baſtions, furniſhed with artillery. It has a commo- 
+  dious harbour, from whence a great quantity of delicious 
ö fruits, with excellent red and white wine, ſoap, and aniſe, 
s exported. Formerly it was often viſited by the Alge- 
dine pirates, to prevent which watch-towers were built, 
do give notice to the town of the approach of an enemy's 
ſhip. It was taken from the Moors in 1264. The En- 
gliſh took the caſtle in 1706, and held out a ſiege of two 
years before it was reduced by the French and Spaniards : 
at laſt it ſurrendered upon honourable terms, after part | 
of the rock on which the caſtle ſtood, was blown up, 
and the governor killed. It is about two hundred and 
ten miles ſouth-caft of Madrid, and fixty ſouth of 
5 - Den14a, in latin. Dianeum, ſuppoſed to have been 
antientiy called Diana, from a temple dedicated to 
| that goddeſs. It is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, 
= and on the fide. of a hill. 
” with a caſtle and watch tower of an extraordinary height, 
from whence there is an extenſive proſpect of the Mediter- 


=  rancan. It was taken by the allies in 1705, and retaken 


+, by aſſault in 1708. It is about thirty-four miles north- 
e of Alicant. {9 2 | 
| '- _ MoxvieoRo, in latin Muri Veteres, from the ancient 
Walls of the famed Saguntum, ſtill . exiſting, is a ſmall | 
town, on a river of the ſame name. It is ſituated on 
the ſpot where ſtood the ancient city of Saguntum, which 
was: ſet on fire by its own inhabitants, who preferred 
that expedient. to ſurrendering it to the Carthagenians 
walls, which ſhew the 


1 
: 


ho lay before it. Beſides 
* extent of the ancient 8 

an amphitheatre and . 8 12 
| | La Mara, a town which has the moſt conſiderable. 
ok in the kingdom of Spain. 
FE” _ Euciz, a handſome town ſituated in a moſt delightful 
> - neighbourhood, abounding in wines, dates, exquiſite 


4 


Fus, olives, and very large palm-trees. 


eier Anrzuus, in this province, is the ancient 
, by the Spaniards called Cabo de St. Martin, 
and Punta del Emperador. | 


*Gandia is a pretty large town an the river Alco , | 
an ſea. ' It has a caſtle, and — 
ic, and gives the title of duke to the noble 
aich of Borgia. "ag 


OF 


kingdom of Granada, alſo termed Upper Any 


It has a convenient harbour, | 


mouth. The compaſs of the city walls is cigit . 


hoſpitals, and as many ſquares, and piazzas. Her 
mint, an exchan 


St. Peter's at Rome: five- hundred maſſes 


quare, ſtrong towers, built with ſtones 
| ancient temple of Hercules: it is faid, 


dei a mall town ated among hills, It is. 
fror its wine, and has a ſtrong caſtle, © | 
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Ax TEA is a ſmall fea-port town, tragin, + 
honey, flax, and ſilk. | S 10 yh 

Pox ro EL. GREGO is a little walled 
towards the ſea. 

Monkrro, a {mall place on the borders or 
environed with rocks and high mountains. |: . ""_ 
laged in 1705, by the troops of Philip V. te 5 wo 
which diſaſter are ſtill too viſible. «0 
CASTELLA DELLA PLANA is a very conſiderih 
port. 

Alzyxa, a ſmall town ſeated on the Xuc 
very extenſive trade in ſilk. 


toun, for 


TE PROVINCE or ANDALUS, 


THE name of this province is a corruption of j 
dalenhaus, that is, the houſe, or the abode, of the 1 
dals, by whom a conſiderable part of Spain wx * 
run. It comprehends the three ancient kingdons g 
Seville, Cordova, and Jaen, and the greateſt par a | 
Roman province, anciently called Bcetica, lt i; fox 
times called Lower Andaluſia, to diſtinguiſh it fm f 


The former is bounded on the ſouth by the Medi 
nean ſea, and the ſtraights of Gibraltar; on the nor, 
Eſtremadura and New Caſtile ; on the eaſt by Gra 
and Murcia; and on the weſt by Portugal. It i; d 
two hundred and forty miles, in length, and one hundy 
and thirty in breadth. The principal rivers which a 
this country are the Gaudalquiver, which paſſes troy 
the province, dividing it into two parts; -the Xe 
which riſes in Granada, enters Andaluſia, and runs nor 
weſt into the Guadalquiver, the Odier, the Tartfy 
the Guadiana, the Guadiamer, the Guadalate, and t 
Tinto, or Azeche. The water of the laſt of th j 
is ſaid, cannot be ſafely drank, nor has it any fiſh or ob 
living creature, and that it is pernicious to herbs, pl: 
and the roots of trees; but it gradually loſes thei ij 
rious qualities as it intermixes with purer ſtreams. Ti 
province is very populous and fertile, has very coma 
dious harbours, and plenty of trade and commerce. ll 
abounds in grain, wine, oil, citrons, oranges, rangi 
figs, po anates, ſugar, falt, almonds, honey, ial 
let-berries for dying, ilk, quickſilver, and cin 
This territory is alſo famous for breeding the fit a 
fleeteſt horſes in the kingdom. In ſummer, indeed, d 
heat is exceſſive, but inhabitants purſue ti 
— by night, and ſleep the greater par of! 
ay. | | 
In that part of ANDALUSIA, called the g 
of SEVILLE, the principal places are 
SeviLLE, in latin Ha palis, the capital, is a arg), ff 
populous, and beautiful city, . ſituated on a large pa 
near the river Guadalquiver, two hundred miles hi 
weſt from Madrid. It was anciently the capital of bei 
and from Julius Cæſar, by whom it was omen 
and. enlarged, it was called Julia Romula. After 
it became the reſidence of ſeveral Gothic and Mo 
kings. Here is a bridge of boats over the Guadaly% 
which is navigable for large veſſels ſixty miles fun! 
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and the number of its inhabitants is computed 29 
hundred thouſand. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, 


a tribunal of inquiſition, twenty-nine churches 1 
four convents for monks, thirty nunneries, tend 


an ge, a cuſtom-houſe, an uy 
founded in 1 504, and a cathedral the largeſt ud, 
the Kingdom, and perhaps in Europe, pet kit 
is the fi 
every day. On the top of the high tower 5 
of a woman, which *— with the wind like 4 i 
cock. The archbiſhop has an income of ove 


thouſand ducats 2 annum. Near the cathedral 5 
le 


royal palace, called Alcazar, which was pa y 
the Moors, and partly in the modern tk ©! 


8 va” 2 . with | f 
Pedro; it is a mile in extent, and is ei. cont 
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ed with a great number of ſtatues, 
— before it, with a handſome 
middle. The ſituation of Seville, near 
« it one of the richeſt commercial cities in 


„The Eaſt and V\ 
gan. d are obliged to 


1 
5 
* 


Serille. | arthen e, ſoap, and 
wer ſtuffs, earthen ware, ſoap, 
7 2 — ua commodious keys along the 


an is an erection, called the Golden Tower, 
1 ok 3 of the river, city, 
* lard l There are or thouſand officers, it is 
1. to the inquiſition at this place. Near it 
ny of 6lives, full of delightful ſhady walks. 
adjacent country is fertile and pleaſant, and particu- 
* Fable. for fine oranges. . The overflowing of 
bees makes dreadful havock in this city. 
Wee built, an aqueduct bere, which is ftill to be 
n and ſix miles in length; | 5 
Conz a very ancient celebrated city, ſtanding on 
land of the lane name, is ſuppoſed to have been 


1 by the Tyrians, as well as the famous temple of 


"'s 


thich anciently ſtood here. It is pretty well 
. nature Wy art,, having good il with 
ons; and its ſpacious harbour and bay are defended 
Kren forts, . The number of inhabitants is computed 
forry. thouſand. . Moſt of the ſtreets are crooked, 
w, l-paved, and dirty; but ſome of them are 
ioht,. wide, and commodious. The houſes are, in 
eral, three or four ſtories high, being well built with a 
drangular area, and many of them are really elegant 
j ſuperb; but hauſe- rent and proviſions are dear, and 
ad water is-remarkably ſcarce. Here are thirteen con- 
kts, and only one church, which is the cathedral. 
in isthe ſeeof a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 
hop of Seville, and enjoys a revenue of twelve thou- 
d ducats per annum. This city is the centre of the 
dercn commerce: all the from England, 


im hence in Spaniſh bottoms, and under the names of 
ui factors. A prodigious number of ſtrangers 
art hither, abaut the time that the flota uſually arrives 
America. The iſland, on which Cadiz ſtands, is 
urated from the continent by a narrow canal, or arm of 
a, over. which there is a bridge, well fortified, on 
Manie ocean. Phe length of this iſland is ſeven- 
miles, the breadth about fix, producing little grain, 
ome excellent wine and good. paſtures ; and, on the 
; next the harbour, great quantities of ſalt are made. 
1%69;. this city was recovered from the Moors; in 
„ vas pillaged and burnt by the Engliſh, and 
twards rebuilt by the Spaniards.  In..1702,. the 
ih and Dutch attempted to become maſters of it, 
K thout ſucceſs, It is about three hundred miles 
neſt of Madrid, and fifty-eight from Gibraltar. 
vRALTAR, a celebrated port at the mouth of the 
, which take their name from it, obtained its 


Ein it of the Goths, and from whom it was called 
e Tarik, or the Mountain of Tarik; Gebel, in the 
Ari language, ſignifying mountain. It is about three 
Med and twenty miles gel from Madrid, and 
Py ſouth from Seville. It is properly a rock, which 
* ſteep and craggy, but flat on the top, from 
drr there is an extenſive view of the Mediterranean 
kuba Fez, and Morocco, in Africa; and the 
an al Seville and Granada in Spain, To the 
A oor on the other ſide of which is — 
 ount Calpe, dir polite to Ceuta, 
{A 3 857 called . . Theſe two 
„ ul oled po_be che true pillars of Her- 
. town is at the foot of this mountain to the 
a d b vel wg when in the hands of the 
1 Wat it was ſu d to be impregnable, till it 
en by fr George! N N ſince the 


[1 Urrcht, it has been in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 
fs Big garriſon in it, with all the artillery and 


F 


te tom a_ Mooriſh gracrah named Tarik, who ſettled. 


land; France, Italy, and Spain, being ſhipped off | : 
town, haWng an univerſity crected in 1 549 


5 


ill ſupplied with water. 


Nice, and other learned men. 
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made four unſucceſsful attempts to recover it ſince that 
period ; and ip the laſt the united efforts of France and 
Spain were exerted to the utmoſt, but they were ſo ſe- 
verely chaſtiſed for their preſumption, by the gallant lord 
Heathfield,” that it is imagined they will decline ſuch 
enterpriſes for the future. The breadth of the ſtraights is 
about eleven miles. | 

TRAIGUEROS is a large handſome town, about thirty 
miles to the north of Palos. 

San LUCAR DE BARAMEDA, a handſome town and 
harbour, at, the mouth of the Guadalquiver. The 
harbour is difficult of acceſs on account of a rock under 
water, but it is defended by two batteries, and a whole 
fleet may ride with ſafety in the road. 

PUERTO DE SANTA Makita, or PorT ST. Mary, 
a large town, and the capital of an earldom, belonging 
to the duke of Medina Celi, ſituated at the mouth of 
the river Guadaleta. It is walled round, has a caſtle and 
good harbour, broad commodious ſtreets, and handſome 
houſes. Great quantities of falt are made and exported 


from this place, which is much reſorted to by Engliſh, | 


French, Dutch, and Genoeſe merchants. - 

PaLos, a ſmall town, with a pretty good harbour, at 
the mouth of the Trino. From hence Chriſtopber 
Columbus, in 1492, fet fail on the diſcovery of America. 

XERES DE LA FRONTERA, a large handſome town on 
the little river Guadalera, in which many perſons of 
diſtinction reſide. The country round it is extremely 
fertile, and produces an excellent fort of wine, which is 
exported in great quantities. The horſes bred here are 
reckoned among the beſt in Spain, ; 

ALCANTARA, a ſmall town ſtanding on a gentle 
declivity, between Seville and St Lucar. Here is a 
Roman bridge built over the moraſſes, having a tower 
2 gates at each end, deſerving the attention of a tra- 
veller. | 

Mpix Sipon1a, a pretty large handſome town, 
ſeated on a mountain, about twenty-ſeven miles eaſtward 
from Cadiz. It belongs to the noble family of Guzman, 
on whom it confers the title of duke. 

Ossuxa, anciently Ur/ao, is a large, populous, ſtrong 
It has alſo 
a Collegiate church, and gives the title 


ST. LUCAR DE GUADIANA, a town ſituated on a 


mountain, near the river Guadiana, defended by three 


towers on the ſide next the river, and on the other ſide 
by two baſtions. ITS. | 


CARMONA is a very ancient little city, ſeated on 2 


hill, and formerly called Carmo. The title of city was 


conferred on it by Philip IV. The circumjacent country 
is extremely fertile. 


LIMA, an ancient, large, pleaſant town, ſituated 
in a very fertile country. | | 
BoxNnos, a ſmall town in a fruitful, pleaſant level, en- 
vironed with high barren mountains. 1 
ZAHARA, Aa town on a hill, having a very old caſtle. 
It belongs to the duke of Arcos, and gives the title of 
earl to his eldeſt ſon. | 


Sr. PETRO," is a ſmall ifland, between that of Leon | 
and the main land, on which are to be ſeen an old tower 
and hermitage, and a chapel dedicated to St. Peter; 


together with a few fiſhermens' huts, ; This is the old 
Heracleum, where -a famous temple of Herculus once 


ſtood. It is about five hundred paces in circumference. 
ALGEZIRAS,: an old town in the ſtraights, with a de- 
| cayed harbour. | | 8 


In the ſecond diviſion of this province, called the 
KINGDOM of CORDOVA, the principle places are, 
- Corpoya, the capital of the diſtrict, anciently . an 


opulent Roman colony, called Corguba, and Colonia Pa- 
tricia, is celebrated for heing the birth place 2 
famed Senecas, the poet Lucan, Averrges, the learned 


of the two 


t is a large and beautiſul 


quiver, over which it has a 


Arabian phyſician, Heſius, who p 
city, ſeated on the G 


magnificent ſtone. bridge of ſeventeen arches, It is te 
ſee of a kiſhop, Who is ſuffrag 3 
Toledo, and has a 
cats. This city is built in the form of an ohlong ſqu 


an to the archbiſhop of 
early revenue of forty thouſand du · 
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duke; but - is 
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| with good walls, towers, ramparts, and a ſtrong 


in a ffuitful country, abounding 


a2 . 


and is of great extent; but it is not peopled in propor- 
tion, there being gardens and vineyards Which cover a 
conſiderable fi within the walls; but the fuburbs are 
very large and beautiful. Cordova is embelliſhed with a 
great number of palaces, churches, and religious houſes. 
The cathedral was built by Abderhamen, king of the 
Moors, inctho eighth century. It is fix hundred feet in 
length, and two hundred aud fifty in breadth, having 
twenty-four large gates, adorned with ſculptures ; and 
the roof is ſupported by three hundred and ſixty-five pil- 

lars'of alabaſter, jaſper, and black marble, a foot and a 
half in diameter. The new chapel is as large as a church, 
and is covered with marble, finely ornamented. Near 
this is a ſmaller, ornamented in the ſame manner, in 
which is an equeſtrian ſtatue of St. Lewis, king of 
France. The whole vault is richly gilt, and the great 
number of pillars which ſeparate the chapels produce a 
very ſurpriſing effect at the firſt entrance. In one place 
there are five porticoes, which lead to a garden planted 
with lofty orange trees, forming beautiful walks.. This 
ſttucture was a Mooriſh moſque, whence it is called the 
Moſquita. It was converted into a church, when this 
city was taken from the Moors in 1236, after they had 
been in poſſeſſion of it five hundred and twenty years. 
The biſhop's palace is grand, and has a beautiful garden 
and orange grove. The houſe of the inquiſition ſtands by 
the river fide, and the royal palace is ſeated at the weſtern 
extremity of the city. Here are ſeveral convents, but 
that of St. Auguſtine is the fineſt. The placo- mayor, 
or royal ſquare, conſiſts of beautiful houſes with piazzas. 
Several magnificent buildings were thrown down here by 
an earthquake in 1589. This city 1s ſeated at the foot 
of a ridge of mountains, in which were gold mines in the 
times of the Romans. Corn fields, gardens, vineyards, 
plantations of lemons, oranges, figs, and olives, which 
when in bloſſom diffuſe a fragrancy all over the country, 
render its environs extremely delightful. Here is a flou- 
riſhing trade, and ſeveral — — particularly of 
ſilk, wool, and gilt leather. The fleeteſt and beſt horſes 
in the kingdom are bred here, and the king is ſaid to 
have a ſtud here of five hundred mares. 

* AnDvuJaR, a pretty large town on the river Guadal- 
quiver, , Here is a caſtle, and a bridge over the river. 
Its principal commodity is filk. The environs abound 
in corn, wine, oil, honey, and all forts of fruits. 

Lvucena is a ſmall town, ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Laceria. It is about forty-five miles ſouth-weſt from Se- 
ville, and is fituated in a very pleaſant fruitful country. 

Varna, a pretty large town, ſeated on a high moun- 
tain; belonging to the duke of Sexi. Near it is a moſt 
delightful grove of lemons, oranges, dates, and olives, 
intermixed. 

- Poccuna, anciently Obules, an old town, and a com- 
mandery of the order of Calatrava. 

Makros is a ſmall town, with a fortreſs, ſeated on a 
rock ; being alſo a commandery of the order of Cala- 
trava. | 

CasrRO Rio is a fmall town, feated on an eminence 
near the river Guamos. 


In the third diviſion, called the KINGDOMof JAEN, 


the moſt confiderable places are, 


Jaxn, the capital of this diſtrict, a city, and the fee 
of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tole- 
do, and has a revenue amounting to twenty thouſand du- 
cats per annum. It is fu d to be the Giennium, or 
Gienna of the Romans, and ſtands in a fertile ſoil and 
wholeſome air. It is ſeated at the foot of a mountain, 
caſtle. 
It is pretty large, rich, and populous, and contains ſeve- 


ral handſome churches and monaſteries. But the greateſt | 
- devotion is paid here to St. Veronica, who is kept above 
- the altar, in a place where there are ſeven locks, the keys 


of which are kept by as many different perſons. It is 
about one hundred and ſeventy miles ſouth of Madrid. 
Vr 15a ſmall city, with a caftle and walls, ſituated 
with corn, oil, and fruits. 
It is one hundred and fifty miles ſouth of Madrid. _ 
Barz, formerly called Varia, is a handſome city, ſeated 


onna bill, and has an univerſity, founded in 1533. It is 


celebrated for dying che fineft ſcarlet, and making the 
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| richeſt taffetas. 


yields great quantities of fine filk, which is in gr 


of the dome is painted and gilt, and agi 


ſtands in a magnificent fquare, and is four unde 


%. 


It is about three miles g. 
Guadalquver. es Nom the tn 

CaSLONA, anciently Caftuly, is now 
though' it was formerly large, rich, and a Plat 
ruins of a ſtately 1 * are viſible here. l 

CAacoRLA is a ſmall town, belonging to the » | 


ſhop of Toledo. 


Tur KINGDOM or GRANapg 


THIS kingdom, which is ſometimes called U 
Andaluſia, is bounded to the weſt and north by 1A 
Andaluſia ; to the north-eaſt by Murcia; and a 
ſouth and eaſt by the Mediterranean. It ig tw h 
dred and ten miles in length, and only cighty in bg 
The air is temperate and ſalubrious, and though hens 
ſeveral mountains in the province, ſome of which | 
very high, yet they are almoſt every where covered 
vines and fruit-trees, together with myrtles, laurel; ſ Þ 
baſil, thyme, lavender, marjoram, and other 10 1 
herbs, which give an excellent flavour to the fleſh o H 
ſheep and cattle. The ſoil in general is very ſerile. 
ducing abundance of corn, oranges, and dates. It 


eſteem, as well as figs, raifins, melons, honey, wa 
hemp, flax, and ſalt. Formerly here were ver ig 
mines, which are now exhauſted, but precious ſtones 
three or four kinds it ſtill produces. It is general d 
lowed to be a very agreeable country, though it is U 
moſt ſouthern province in the kingdom of Spain, 71 
principal rivers are the Xenil, the Guadalantin, | 
the Rio Frio. The firſt has its ſource a little above h 
capital, whoſe walls it waſhes, and runs into Anda 
the Gaudalantin riſes in the neighbourhood of Gaud 
flows from weft to eaft, and enters the province of Mu 
cia; the Rio Frio is ſo called on account of the cod 
of its water; it proceeds from the mountain near / 
hama, and falls into the Mediterranean near Puet ( 
Torres. In the time of the Moors, Granada was theme 
populous and beſt cultivated province in Spain; | 
through the contempt in which agriculture is held by 
Spaniards, an alteration has taken place for the work 
but this territory can ſtill vie in products with any od 
The whole kingdom has not a tract of land fo well! 
bited as the mountains of Les Alpuxarras; which e 
cluſive of the towns and villages interſperſed and 
them, are wonderfully improved by the induſtry of 
inhabitants, who grow rich by their vineyards and plant 
tions. This was the laſt of the kingdoms poſſeſſed! 
the Moors, which was not reduced and annexed to 
crown of Caſtile till 1492. The moſt conſiderable pl 
in this kingdom or province are, 

GRANADA, the capital of the territory of that name 
ſituated at the conflux of the Xenil and Darn, 1 
wholeſome air and fertile country, about an hundred 4 
eighty miles ſouth of Madrid. It was built by the Mo 
in the tenth century, and is very large and magnih 
containing a great number of very handſome publick 
private buildings. Its walls, which are adorned wi 
veral towers at equal diſtances, are ſaid to be ten 

VO : th welt fide, K 
circuit. It has twelve gates, which, on the | 
into very pleaſant fields; bur, on the eaſt, the co * 
rough and mountainous. This city is divided be 
quarters, or wards ; the firſt of which retains ie © 
of Granada. This is the principal part of the ip 
is ſeated in vallies between the mountains. _ 1 
bility, clergy, merchants, and rich citizens reid 4 
adorned with handſome ſtructures, both pubic 5 
vate, and with ſeveral churches. The cate i 
this quarter, and the houſe where the general — 
the kingdom is held. The former, though not Y 
very handſome, and has a' beauriful dome, N 16 
twelve large pillars of curious workmanſhip: the fi 
of 
are the ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, in gilt 1 2 41 
natural fize. - Over the great altar is a fine 114 gur 
gilt. Here are the tombs of ſeveral Kings f 
and, among other things, the ſword and cron f 
nand V. are ſhewn to ſtrangers. The cu 
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| 7 hundred broad, having a fine fountain of Vertz MaALaca, a town ſtanding on a plain envi- 
5 and tw is another ſquare, called Plaza Major, in | roned with hills, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea. It has 
.. Pt feat is exhibited: it is very large and | a caſtle on an eminence, and its principal commodity is 
ch the nd in the centre of the city. The ſecond | raiſins, 2 

7 Granada is built on the mountain, called Sierra] SanTa-Fz, though a ſmall place, bears the title of a 
ter com its facing the riſing fun. Here are two | city. It ſtands upon a plain, and was built by king Fer- 

, from built by che Moors, and the other by | dinand the Catholic, when he beſieged Granada. 

ce, pu” are both very ſuperb ſtructures. The third SALOBREGNA is a ſmall town, ſeated on a rock near 
| Fe ed Albaycin, and was formerly a ſuburb, | the ſea, having a ſtrong caſtle, in which the Mooriſh 
the reſt of the city by a wall, and inhabited | kings formerly kept their treaſure. It carries on a large 


arter is ca 


1 238 who were diſtinguiſhed from the other | trade in fiſh and ſugar. 
Wy by y their language, manners, and dreſs. When Mori, a handſome ſea-port, having a conſiderable 


2 taken by Ferdinand, the inhabitants became | fiſhery, and abounding in excellent wine, ſugar, and honey. 


in conſequence of which they were declared 


f 10 5 1 0 . . * 
u of high treaſon, and were permitted their choice Tur KINGDOM or MURCIA. 
o ſuffer death, or be baptized : though the number : 
| bout fifty thouſand, there was not one who did not THIS kingdom or province was not entirely reco- 


ge the latter. The laſt quarter, called Antiqueruela, | vered from the Moors till the year 1266: it borders to 
a plain, inhabited by people who came from Ante- the ſouth-weſt on Granada ; to the weſt on Andaluſia and 
Granada is the ſee of an archbiſhop, whoſe reve- | New Caſtile ; to the north-eaſt on Valencia; and to the 
— to forty thouſand ducats per annum. It is a] ſouth on the Mediterranean. It is one hundred miles in 
ous trading place, but not ſo conſiderable as it was length, and about ninety in breadth. The air, though ſome- 
\ time of the Moors, when there were fixty thouſand | what ſultry, is healthy and pure. This province is moun- 
ifs, and two hundred thouſand inhabitants. It has | tainous, but it produces ſome corn, and great quantities 
* churches and monaſteries well adorned, and a very of fruits, particularly oranges and lemons; together with 
hoſpital. This is indeed fo charming a place, that oil, ſugar, honey, rice, peas, ſilk, and paſture. The 
Moors imagined paradiſe was in that part of heaven principal river in this territory is the Segura, which riſes 
r Granada. The chief trade is in ſilks; and, in | in New Caſtile, traverſes this country and Valencia from 
to feed the ſilk-worms, vaſt quantities of mulberry- | welt to eaſt, and falls into the Mediterranean. Among 
« are planted in the neighbourhood. + the ſeveral kingdoms of which the Spaniſh monarchy 1s 
Mau AOA, an ancient, large, populous city, is well for- compoſed, this is the ſmalleſt, ſuppoſing Cordova and 
id, and has a fine harbour on the Mediterranean. It | Jaen not to be conſidered as diſtinct kingdoms. In the 
acompaſſed by a double wall, and defended by two | province of Murcia the moſt conſiderable places are, 
Wes. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſubject to the Murcia, the capital, which gives name to the pro- 
biſhop of Seville, and has an annual revenue of vince, ſituated on a r and delightful plain on the 
mty thouſand ducats. So great is the exportation of | river Segura. It is large and populous, and the ſtreets 
\ almonds, raiſins, figs, lemons, oranges, and other | are handſome, ſtraight, and commodious. Here are 
its, from hence, that the duties on them yield to the | ſeveral churches, convents, ſquares, and gates. The 
oof Spain eight hundred thouſand ducats per annum. | town is defended by a wall and caſtle, and has a court of 
his city is ſuppoſed to have been founded by the Phce- | inquiſition, and a ſtately palace. It is about two hun- 
ans, Not Ar from hence, in 1704, an obſtinate en- dred miles ſouth-eaſt from Madrid. The environs 
pement happened between the Engliſh and Spaniſh | abound in mulberry-trees, olives, ſugar-canes, and fine 
s, to the diſadvantage of the latter. It is two hun- fruits. 
d and ſixty-five miles ſouth of Madrid, and ſeventy- CARTHAGENA, a famed ſea-port on the Mediterra- 
ſouth-weſt from Granada. ; nean, at the mouth of the river Guadalantin, near Cape 
Alverta is a ſmall city on the Mediterranean, hav- | Palos, and about one hundred and eighty miles ſouth- 
r ſaſe and commodious harbour: it is alſo a biſhop's | eaſt of Madrid. It is a city, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
with a revenue of four thouſand ducats per annum, | who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Toledo, and has a 
ett to the archbiſhop of Granada. It is about ſixty- | revenue of twenty-four thouſand ducats per annum. It 
miles ſouth-eaſt from Granada. has been much more conſiderable than 1t is at preſent, 
ArriQuzeRa, a pretty large town, is ſuppoſed to be | having been built by the Cathagenians in the time of the 
Siri of Pliny, and the Antiquaria of the TItine- | ſecond punic war, who made it a magazine and an ar- 
The ſtreets are long and commodious, and the | ſenal. It became a conſigerable place in a very ſhort 
its handforne. Near this town is a famous falt-pit, | time, and at length was advanced to be the principal 
ich ſupplies the adjacent country with that commodity. | city in Spain. Though ſtrongly fortified, Scipio was fo 
eile preſents itſelf on a hill at one end of the city. fortunate as to take it in one day, in theyear of Rome 544, 
Myama, a ſmall town, ſituated in a narrow valley | in which he found immenſe riches. Six hundred years after 
Wt high mountains. It is celebrated for its warm | it was demoliſhed by the Vandals, and then by the Goths. 
is, which are ſaid to be very excellent in rheumatic | It continued a heap of ruins for a conſiderable time; but 
Mlaints, - | | the conveniency of its port drew many. people thither, 
braprx, anciently Acct, or Colonia Accitana, is a | who gradually rebuilt it; and, in the reign of Philip II. 
d large town, ſeated on an eminence in the midſt of | it was inhabited by five or fix hundred families. In that 
atnſive plain, terminating in mountains. It is the | reign it was ſurrounded with walls, and fortified, in order 
i a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of | to defend it from the Moors and Turks; and, from that 
ud, and has an annual emolument to the amount of | time, it has been conſidered as a flouriſhing city. The 
il thouſand ducats. It is about twenty miles eaſt pom is the beſt in the kingdom, and not much inferior to 
b Granada. | | l any one in Europe. It is ſeated at the bottom of a ſmall 
Scar, or Huxsca, anciently called Calrcula, is a | bay, five hundred paces in length, and about ſix or ſeven 
unn and a marquiſate, ſtanding between the rivers | hundred at the mouth. The anchoring is extremely 
rand Dravate. It belongs to the duke of Alba, | good. The bay abounds in fiſh, eſpecially mackarel ; 
fare on a conſiderable trade in wool. and the neighbouring country affords diamonds, rubies, 
u h a ſmall town, ſeated at the foot of a mountain, | amethyſts, garnets, agates, and mines of alum. The 
nyer Xenil. The neighbouring mountains | air here is temperate in ſummer; and ſo mild in winter, 
> <cellent paſture for numerous flocks of ſheep. | that the roſes blow as fine at Chriſtmas, as they do in 
bg, anciently Arunda, ſtands upon a ſteep rock, | England at Midſummer. Great quantities of fine wool 
Ed by the Rio- Verde, or Green-River, to which | are ſhipped from this place. Mot Ep: 956 
a deſcent of one hundred ſteps hewn out of the] Lorca, a large handſome town ſituated on a hill, the 
. io COR foot of which is watered by the river Guadalantin. The 
e 2 pretty large old town, ſituated in the fertile | inhabitants are chiefly new Chriſtians, as they are called, 
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or baptized Moors. 5 5 
| 1 ALMA» 


on the banks of the Segura. 


254 

©, ALMACARON is a ſmall fea- port, at the mouth of the 
Guadalantin, having ſome mines of Alum. 

Mor is a handſome town, ſtanding in a fruitful plain, 


S8. Cavux, a ſmall place ſituated en a little ſtream 
which runs into the Segura. It is famed for a miracu- 
lous crucifix. h 1 
- CANTARILLA is a ſmall place, ſituated 

Segura. | j 9 . 


_ 


on the. river 


Tus ISLANDS ox Taz COAST or SPAIN. 
THE principal iſlands on the coaſt of Spain are 


Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, Fermentora, and Cabrora, in 
the Mediterranean. Theſe, with the other ſmaller iſles 
about them, once compoſed a kingdom, called the king- 
dom of Majorca, which was by degrees recovered from 
the Moors, and annexed to the kingdom of Arragon. 
They all now belong to the crown of Spain; Minorca, 
which has long been in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 
being ceded to the court of Madrid by the peace of 1783. 
a — or as foreigners pronounce it, Majorca, 
is the largeſt of theſe iſlands, being about ſixty miles in 
length and forty in breadth ; it is alſo. the neareſt to the 
Spaniſh coaſt, being only one hundred miles from Bar- 
celona. This iſland is divided into two parts; that 
towards the north and weſt is mountainous, but not 
barren :- the other, lying ſouth. and eaſt, is pretty level, 
and conſiſts of corn-lands, - paſtures, orchards, and vine- 
yards. It abounds in corn, wine, oil, honey, cheeſe, 
ſaffron, large and ſmall cattle, wool, fiſh, rabbits, par- 
tridges, deer, wild-fowl, and horſes ; but there are no 
wild beaſts in it. The whole iſland is encompaſſed with 
ſtrong towers; from which an enemy may be deſcried at 
2 diſtance. It has ſeveral good harbours, and anchoring 
places; and the air is temperate. and wholeſome, though 
ſometimes ſultry. Here are no rivers, but the iſland is 
plentifully ſupplied with water by the ſprings and wells. 
The-inhabitants, in their manners and cuſtoms, reſemble 
the Spaniards, but particularly the Catalonians. The 
language of the better ſort is Spaniſh, but that of the 
common e is a medley of Limoſin, Greek, Latin, 
and Arabic. A conſiderable body of horſe and foot is 
kept here for the defence of the iſland. The principal 
place here is alſo named, | wy | 
. Majorca, anciently Palina, a handſome, large, po- 
pulous, ſtrong town, ſituated on the ſouth weſt ſide of 
the iſland, on a bay between two capes. It is well for- 
tified, and contains a cathedral, twenty-two other 
churches, a royal palace, ſeveral hoſpitals, ſquares, and 
handſome ſtreets. Majorca is the reſidence of the vice- 
roy, the ſeat of a court of inquiſition and other courts, 
and the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſubject to the archbiſhop 
+ of Valencia, and enjoys an annual emolument of twenty 
thouſand ducats: it was taken in 1706, but retaken 
in 1715, ſince which period it has continued in the hands 
of the Spaniards. The other places of any conſidera- 
-..CaLoBRA, Which is the moſt conſiderable harbour be- 
longing to the iſland, both for its ſecure entrance, the fine 
ſituation in which it ſtands, and on account of the ſprings 
of freſh water near it. | | 
.. PaxTo Pzbkdg is a ſpacious good harbour, . defended 
by a fort. bY | 
.. ALcvp3, a large town, containing about one thouſand 
_ houſes, lies between the two large harbours of Port-Ma- 
jor and Port- Minor, and is defended by two forts. 
Pol Exc, a pretty large old town, containing about 
ſeven hundred houſes, having a good harbour, and moſt 
t wines, called Montona. + __. 
auen Mayo, a town conſiſting of about five hun- 
dred houſes, with an indifferent ſupply of water. 


-+:S7..V48CENT is a little bay, commanded by a fort. 


an iſland in the Mediterranean, is about 
i . north-caſt of Majorca. Its greateſt 
length from caſt to weſt is thirty - eight miles, and its 

pareſt breadth fiſtcen. The air 2285 and clear, but 
moift, though the vallies are not free from fogs ; it is re- 


Mixnonca, 


= - . markable-that the air is ſo corroſive, that braſs and iron 
13 preſerved from ruſt. The ſummers are 


denn hardly be 
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warm, and unequal; in winter, ſtorms 


evenings are ſerene ; but the middle of 
by refreſhing breezes, which die away at the a 
night. Abaut the autumnal equinox, the | 


| cattle, and greatly damaging the ws Way the 
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Engliſh by. the 


and about half a mile in breadth. The town is ima 


| — C1TADELLA, though the capital, is a 


dry, clear, calm, and very hot; the autumng 
are neither fn 
and in g 8 
© Mornin 
the day * 


nor frequent, but ſometimes very violent 
the weather is variable. In ſuminer, th 


great quantities, that the waters run down the hill. + 
torrent, tearing up trees by the roots, c * 


The ſurface of the iſland is unequal, and ; dh, 
divided by long, narrow, — | 8 Pla 
places there. is ſo little earth, that the whole ia ® 
ta be one large irregular rock, covered here * 
with mould, and an infinite variety of ftones, The wy 
bitants get in their barley towards the Tatter end 1 
and their wheat in June: September is the ſeafon & 
vintage, and the wine is extremely good. Th ay 
beans, vetches, kidney beans, and lentiles ; and 7 la 
places there are fields of hemp, flax, and tobacco 9 
are alſo a few peas in the vineyards and gardens f 
tables of the rich. Beſides the fruits common PF 
gland, they have. pomegranates, lemons, citrons, , k 
almonds, and the Indian fig. The trees of the gad 
are the laurel, poplar, Egyptian thorn, bead- tree alt 
fig· tree; the laſt produces two crops of excellent fig 
a year. The aromatic plants perfume the air Tha 
iſland abounds in cattle, ſheep, goats, hogs, rabbit hand 
turtles, fowls, turkies, geeſe, ducks, &c. Here are lex. 
mines, plenty of fiſh, ſalt, fine marble, honey, wax, d. 
pers, oil, and cotton. The number of inhabitam 5 
computed at twenty-ſeven thouſand. The natives ar d 
a ſpare habit, but of a middling ſtature, well-built, a 
of an. olive complexion. Their hair is generally bla 
and curled. They are of a cholerick diſpoſition, and f. 
dom forgive injuries ; the quarrels of the fathers being 
often tranſmitted to their ſons. The girls ſoon ani A 
puberty, and {bortly become ſterile. Like the Spaniards 
they are too indolent to cultivate the ground in a prope 
manner, and conſequently they have but little corn. The 
have a natural turn to poetry, and delight in muſic al 
dancing. This iſland was in the hands of the Span 
in 1708, when it was taken by major-general Stanhope 
with the loſs of only forty men. It was ceded to the I 
gliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, who kept it till 1756, 
when the French got poſſeſſion of it from admiral yy 
neglecting to relieve it. It was again given up to th 
he peace of 1763. It was, however, e 
from them in the laſt war, and, as we have already ob 
ſerved, ceded to Spain by the treaty in 1783. Thea 
places in this iſland deſerving notice are, 
PoxT-Manon, a ſea-port town, having one of the 
fineſt harbours in Europe, being four miles in gt, 


but has a briſk trade. Near it is St. Philip's-Caſt, 4 
ſquare court of four baſtions, which has always a goo 
2 This fort, with the town and harbout 

ruated at the ſouth end of the iſland. The buildings 
the town of Mahon are all of freeſtone, and either covered 
with tiles, or terraced on the top like floors, The hou 
of the gentlemen, or burghers, are built on two o 
ſides of a quadrangular, and ſometimes form a com 
ſquare, but the height of thoſe in which the con 
people reſide does not exceed twelve feet. Moſt i 6 
ſtreets are narrow, and all of them unpaved. call gl 


ſituated on the weſt coaſt, where the governor 
It is well fortified, | : 
Ihe iſlands of Ivica and Fermentora, lie about Bu 
| ſix miles welt of Cape St. Martin, an the coalt of S 
The former is about forty miles in length, apd ie 
two in breadth, and very mountainous; but fruitful Wi 
ic has been cultivared, Dried) deren fl a 7. 
cipal commodities, Ivica, the principal places Fr 
the ifland takes its 3 is a Anal es if 91 1 
governor reſides. It is ſituated on the ſouth c 1 
| and, and has a good fort and harbour. Fernen 
about ſix miles ſouth of Ivica, and, is at preſent u 
bited. Cabrona is on the. ſouth tide. of Mane“ 
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its only inhabitants are exiles, HlsT0l 
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BD! inion that Spain was firſt peopled 
mY » the genre Gaul, to hich it is contiguous ; 
1 ' 7 Africa, from which it is ſeparated only by the 
; = ſtraight of Gibraltar. The Phcenicians ſent co- 
1 We . and built Cadiz and Malaga. When Rome 
1 2 ge began to flouriſh, the poſſeſfion of this 
om became an object of contention between thoſe 
D ful republics : at length, however, the Roman arms 
-vailed and Spain continued in their poſſeſſion till the 
C of that empire, when it became a prey to the Goths. 
About the beginning of the fifth century, the Suavi, 
WS. /.ndals, and the Alani, divided this kingdom among 
In; but, in 584, the Goths again became its maſters, 
reſe in their turns were invaded by the Saracens, who, 
ads the concluſion of the ſeventh century, had poſ- 
ed themſelves of the fineſt kingdoms of Aſia and 
W ic: ; and, not ſatisfied with the immenſe regions which 
WW: merly compoſed great part of the Aſſyrian, Greek, 
1 Roman empires, they croſſed the Mediterranean, ra- 
wed Spain, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in the ſouthern 
ovinces of that kingdom. i | 
The Mahometan religion was already eſtabliſhed in 
countries. Mahomet, its founder, died in 633; 
hs countrymen, the Arabs or Saracens, readily em- 
ed it. The Koran promiſed heaven, and an eter- 
y of ſenſual pleaſure to ſuch as fell in battle; and, 
umated with the violent ſpirit of fanaticiſm, their va- 
ur was irreſiſtible. They threatened the whole world 
ith ſubjection. 
The Saracens, already maſters of Mauritania, now 
zthary, (a name which it acquired from the barbarity 
their deſcendants) made a deſcent upon Spain ; and 
the deciſive battle- of Xeres in Andaluſia, terminated 
je empire of the Viſigoths. Muza, viceroy of Africa, 
pder the calif Walid, came over to complete the con- 
According to the prudent policy of the Maho- 
am, che only enthuſiaſts that ever united the ſpirit of 
ration with the zeal for making proſelytes, he offer- 
be inhabitants their own religion and laws, on condi- 
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ts on of their paying him the ſame ſubſidy, which their 
* Fenn had demanded : and ſuch as embraced the reli- 

on of the conquerors ſhould enjoy all their privileges. 
on) ay of the cities ſubmitted without reſiſtance ; others 


re reduced by force, burnt and pillaged. Oppas, arch- 

op of Seville, and uncle to the children of Witiza, 

| laſt king of the Viſigoths, joined the Saracens, ſacri- 

5 his country and his religion to his hatred againſt 
eric. | 

but Pelagius, a prince of the royal blood, continued 
n his duty, and, when he could no. longer oppoſe 


1 zußdels in the fields, he retired to the mountains of 
js | followed by a multitude of Chriſtians, There 
cult funded a little kingdom, which he defended by his 


r and tranſmitted to his poſterity. 
The Saracens, or Moors, unwilling to confine their am- 
Wn within HE limits of the e attacked 


les duke o 


1 . Aquitaine, and advanced towards the centre. of 


Pain 


Heeroy of Africa, who permitted them to conti- 
b;, 2 bort time in their government, were more 
ie. ing che nation, than in the adminiſtration 
a Or the preſervation of good order. Civil dif- 
li _ among the Moſlems themſelves ; and the 
10 held their court at Damaſcus, were then un- 
Nel hoſe diforders. The competitions, for the 


A 
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califat even favoured the projects of the rebels. That 
auguſt dignity, which included both the higheſt regal and 
ſacerdotal eminence, paſſed from the family of Ommia- 
des to that of Abbaſſides, in the year 50. It was a bloody 
revolution, and gave birth to another highly advantage- 
ous to Spain, which it delivered from its oppreſſors, but 
was injurious to the Chriſtian faith. | 

Abderaman, known alſo by the name of Almanzar, a 
prince who eſcaped. in the maſſacre of the Ommiades, 
founded an independent. kingdom in Spain, conſiſting 
of all thoſe provinces which had been ſubject to the ca- 
lifs. He fixed his reſidence at Cordova, which he made 
the ſeat of the arts, of magmficence, and of pleaſure. 
By his artful policy he almoſt extinguiſhed chriſtianity 
from his dominions, without perfecuting the Chriſtians : 
this he effected by depriving the biſhops of their dioceſes ; 
by beſtowing all honours and emoluments on the followers 
of his prophet; and by encouraging intermarriages be- 
tween the Chriſtians and Mahometans. 

But the death of Abderaman, the Mooriſh king, pro- 
duced diſſentions among his children, which afforded 
ſome relief to the Spaniſh chriſtians. The little king- 
dom of the Aſturias, or of Leon and Oviedo, as it was 
afterwards called, founded by Pelagius, increaſed under 
Alphonſo III. from his great valour and wiſdom. Gar- 
cius Ximenes, a deſcendant from the ancient Spaniards, 
had alſo founded in 758 the kingdom of Navarre, which 
became one of the moſt conſiderable chriſtian principali- 
ties in Spain. 

Still, however, the Moors poſſeſſed Valencia, Anda- 
luſia, Portugal, Granada, Tortofa, and the interior part 
of the country, as far as the. mountains of Caſtile and 
Saragoſſa, the moſt fertile provinces in Spain, and com- 
prehending three fourths of that country. Here, as in 
many other nations of Europe, many powerful nob! 
aimed at independency, and the ſovereign and his ſub- 
jects contended for dominion, Had the Chriſtians been 
more united than their enemies, an opportunity now pre- 
ſented itſelf of cruſhing the Mahometan power. Though 
perpetually at war with the Moors, they were always 4 
crificing each other. The reign of Alphonſo III. ſur- 
named the Great, abounded with conſpiracies and revolts : 
his wife, and even his two ſons, were among the number of 
the rebels. To Garcius, the eldeſt, he reſigned his crown ; 
he even fought under his command, and died in. 912, 
with the glory of a hero, and the piety of a faint. 
Ramira II. king of Leon, — Oviedo, gained, in 
the year 938, the celebrated victory of Simancas, when 
the Moors loſt eighty thouſand men. In a pilgrimage 
to Compoſtella, he had made a promiſe to be. James, 
that if he ſhould prove victorious, all his ſubjects ſhould 
aniwally make an offering of a certain meaſure of wheat 
to the church of that ſaint: the church was enriched, and 
-the name of St. James became the alarm to battle among 
the Spaniards. | 5 a bees 
Nothing is ſo irreſiſtible, as the valour inſpired by en- 
thuſtaſm. The name of St. James was long terrible 
among the Moors, and long the companion of victory. 
But Mahomet Almanzor, the great general, and prime 
- miniſter of Hiſſem, king of Cordova, contrived another 
 artifice to turn the current of ſucceſs. Seeing his tr. 
begin to deſert him, in a battle on the banks of the river 
Ezla, he diſmounted from his horſe, ſat down on. the 
field, caſt his turban on the ground, and folding his arms - 
acroſs his breaſt, in an attitude of deſpair, declared he 
would meet his. fate in that ſituation, ſince his army had 
thought proper to abandon him. This ſtratagem had the 
deſired e Ra, his troops returned, and were. victorious. 
The Moors were no convinced that they could conquer 
in ſpite of St, James, and the Chriſtians began to tremble 1 


at the name of Almanzo'r. be 
This man, who was as great a politician as he was a 
Sen faid to have Vanquiſhed the chriſtian princes 
35 ES + 
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in na leſs than fifty engagements. He took the city of | nearly amounted to the number of twe 
Leon by aſſault, ſacked Compoſtella, pillaged St. James's | many independent lords, who came on Wk 
church, and carried the gates in triumph to Cordova, on | pletely armed, and attended by ſeveral {quires, f mal 


the ſhoulders of his army : but that triumph effected his | tender of their ſervices to the princes and pr 
ruin: a flux became general in his army, which the,| gaged in war. The princes who engaged theſ 


t. 
* inh 


Chriſtians conſidered as a puniſhment inflicted by St. my them with a belt, and preſented ther, ba 
James. The flame of enthuſiaſm re-kindled, and Al- | fword ; giving them, at the ſame time, a f Vit = 
manzor was defeated. In addition to the triumph of the | with it on the ſhoulder. Hence the origin oft . 
Chriſtians, as well as to his own diſgrace, he was ſo much errant, and of the frequent fingle combs, which * 3 
aſhamed of his misfortune, that he refuſed every kind of | deſolated Spain. | , 1 
fuſtenence, and obſtinately ſtarved himſelfl. I © One of the moſt remarkable of theſe cont, * 

Farly in the eleventh century, the race of Abdera- | engaged in after the murder of the king, det cr . 


man being extinct, the kingdom of Cordova was diſ- has been already mentioned, and who was aſlaflngy 
* membered by the ambition of ſeveral noblemen, who all | while he was beſieging his fiſter Auraca in the g 
uſurped the title of king. Valencia, Seville, Toledo, Zamora. Three knights maintained the hongy gf 1 
Saragoſſa, and moſt of the great cities, had their inde- | infanta againſt don Diego de Lara, who had traded 
pendent kings. The provinces were changed into king- | her. Don Diego killed two of the infanta'; kr; 
doms, which multiplied in the fame manner among the | and, the bridle being cut belonging to the bh 


Chriſtians. They had a king of Navarre, of Leon, of | third, the animal carried his maſter out of he b 
Caſtile, of Arragon; and Sancho, furnamed the Great, | and the combat was declared undecided. 
king of Navarre, imprudently ſubdivided his kingdom Bur of all the Spaniſh knights, the Cid was mee WM 
among his four ſons. | ; | nently diſtinguiſhed among the Moors; many were guy AR 
- Perpetual jealouſies, treachery, poiſonings, and aſſaſ- | of entering themſelves under his banner; and dg 
finations, were the conſequence of theſe diviſions. | knights, attended by their ſquires and horſemen, um 
Hence the hiſtory of Spam becomes always leſs impor- | poſed an army covered with iron, and mounted m f 
tant, in proportion to the increaſe of the number of king- fineſt ſteeds the country could produce. With this fg 
doms. - : | he vanquiſhed ſeveral Mooriſh kings; and, having jj 
In this dark and opprefſive period, the people of Arra- | fied the city of Alcaſſar, he there erected a little for! 
gon ſhared the government with their ſovereign. The | reignty. 8 | 
repreſentatives of cities and towns, had a place m their [ But the moſt t of all the enterprizes, in wi 
oortes, or national aſſembly. The Arragonians were not | the Cid and his followers were engaged, was the freed 
perfectly fatisfied even with this check upon the royal Toledo, which Alphonſo VI. king of Old Caftik, w 
prerogative ; nor were they willing to truſt the preſerva- | dertook againſt the Moors. Hyaia, the Mooriſh lg 
tion of their liberties folely to their repreſentatives ; they | was the ſon of Almamon, a noble and generous prin, 
therefore elected a juſtiza, or grand judge, who was the | and who had given an afylum to Alphonſo, in thy w 
fupreme interpreter of the laws, and who was to be vigi- | city of Toledo, when perſecuted by his brother Smt 
lant in reſtraining the encroachments of the crown, and | They had long lived together in the ſtricteſt friend 
ing the rights of the ſubject. | and, when Alphonſo became king by the death of 50 
This great officer was choſen from among the caval- | cho, he gave him part of his treaſures, and ſhed tart 
eros, or ſecond order in the ſtate, anſwering. to that of | parting with him. But, in thoſe days, every thi 
gentlemen in d, that he might be equally inte- | againſt infidels was lawful and - meritorious. 
reſted in curbing the oppreſſive ſpirit of the nobles, and ooriſh princes went out of the city to reproach Ab 
ſetting "bounds to the ambition of the prince. His per- | phonſo with his ingratitude, and many remarkable ah 
ſon was deemed facred, and his juriſdiction almoſt un- bats were fought under the walls. _ 
Umited. He fuperintended the adminiſtration of govern- The fiege had laſted a whole year, when Toledo c 
ment, as well as regulated the courſe of juſtice, He | tulated. The terms agreed on were, that the Moat 
had the examination of all the royal proclamations and | ſhould enjoy their religion and laws, and not be int a 
patents, to enable him to determine whether they were | their property or s. Shortly after, New Cal 
agreeable to law, and that they were proper to be carried || ſubmitted to the Cid, who took poſſeſſion of it in 
into execution; and he could, by his ſole authority, ex- name of Alphonſo; and Madrid, then a ſmall place, 
- clude any of the king's miniſters from the management of | now the capital of Spain, came for the firſt time im it 
affairs, and ___ to render an account of their | hands of the Chriftians. | 
conduct during the time they were in office. For hisown Aſter the reduction of Toledo, Alphonſo called ah 
actions he was accountable to the national aflembly.  ſembly of biſhops, who, without the concurrence of x 
T 7 uſticia alſo received the coronation oath in the | people, a meaſure hitherto thought neceſſary, pre 
name of the people; when, holding a naked fword o i named Bernard to che biſhoprick of that cy; 
poſite to the king's heart, he repeated theſe remark-' | pope Urban II. at the requeſt of the king, made um 
able words: © We, who are your equals, make you our | mate of Spain. Al hond and the pope were allo 
© ſovereign, and er obedience to your government, | rous of eſtabliſning the Roman liturgy and rirual, WK 
4 on condition you maintain our rights and ber- of the Gothic, or Muſurabic, then in uſe. 1 
ties; F not=not?” 1 | The Spaniards were zealous advocates for tie 
It was indeed an eſtabliſned maxim in the conſtitution | their anceſtors ; the pope urged them to recent a 
"of Atragon, that, whenever the king ſhould violate his | which he had given his infallible ſanction; ay 
"engagements, it was lawful for the people to depoſe | violent between the contending parties; and, {nd 
"tim, and elect another. | -_ - © f grace of human reaſon, a religious conteſt was ie 
About this time Ferdinand; the fon of Sancho, fur- Te decifion of the Woord wo knights entered 7 
named the Great, king of Navarre and Arragon, re- dad in complete armor : the Gothic champin 28 
"united to his dominions Old Caftile, together with the | rorious ; but, contrary to all the laws cond 
Wingdom of Leon, which he took from his brother-in- | king and the archbifkhop had fufficient intereſt 0.0 
aw, whom be flew in battle. Caſtile then became a | a new trial. The next appeal was to God oh 
"Kit e Ra | copy of each liturgy was caſt into the flames. i 
Don go; ſurnamed che Cid, ho married | it is more than probable, reſpected neither bur 4 
*Chimene, daughter of Gomez de Gormas, whom he fled : orders were iffued chat che Rona g 
bad murdered, lived in che reign of Ferdinand. The Thould be received, though foe churches vr 
Eid began his great exploits * Don Sancho, mitted to retain the Gothic. We «colt 
Pen 's cldeſt ſon, to ſtrip his brothers and fiſters of] Alphonſo avgmented the dominions be tor 
he mheritance-lefr them 6 ther father; but Sancho by the valour of Cid, by marrymg ' cond 
| being murdered in one of theſe urquſt expeditions, they | | Abenhabet, king of Seville, with whom he of 
age entered into poſteſbon of theireftates. + everal towm ag à martinge portibn. He 15 605 
Beides the many kings at this time in Spain, which proached with having, in conjundtion vi - 
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el the miramolin 
e r of Seville, as was expected, in re- 
Mooriſh 


in, 
ane 
Xl 3 took Seville, and became a trouble- 
_— and dangerous neighbour to Alphonſo. N 
5 ne tranſactions, the Cid, and his army of 
3 Subdued the kingdom of Valencia. Few of 
| — of Spain were, at that time, ſo powerful as him- 
yet he never 


aul to his maſter Alphonſo. 
ever, with all N | 
in and being treated with the higheſt ref] 
— Afrer his death, which happened in the 
i 10gh, the ki 

ir hoſtilities the Moors. 

Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Battle-giver, king of Navarre 
d Arragon 


| ards became the capital of the kingdom of 
> _ was never again ;0 the poſſeſſion of the in- 
Wis He was perpetually at war with the Chriſtians or 
WE. Mahometans; but, being entirely vanquiſhed by the 
be was fo extremely mortified, that he died of 


4 non, 


3 teſtament was eſteemed valid, theſe knights 
r not in a condition to enforce it: the ſtates of Arra- 
WE :tercfore choſe don Remiero, brother to the de- 
= monarch, for their king. But, having led a mo- 

ec life for upwards of forty years, he was found inca- 
e of governing. of Navarre choſe ano- 
xr prince, deſcended from their ancient monarchs ; and, 
this diviſion, both theſe ſtates almoſt became a prey 
the Moors. They were indeed preſerved by Al- 
nfo VII. king of Caſtile, who often been victo- 


r 


ed the city of S fa from the Arragoneſe, and the 
age of the king of Navarre, Alphonſo was ſo much 
. with his ſucceſs, that he aſſumed the title of em- 
of Spain. | | 
bout hs time, Alphonſo Henriquez, count of Por- 
ul, received the title of king from his ſoldiers, after 
ng defeated the Moors; and he took Liſbon from 
m by the aſſiſtance of the cruſaders. On this occaſion 
pe Alexander III. took advantage of the papal maxim, 
tall countries taken from the infidels belonged to the 
dlj.See,”to aſſert his ſuperiority over Portugal. Al- 
ano, indeed, politically allowed him an annual tribute 
two marks of gold; on receiving a bull from Rome, 
ming his regal dignity, and his infallible right to that 
to 5 | 


. | ma 
The Moors might, at this time, have been driven en- 
ly out of Spain without much difficulty, had the Spa- 
i Chnitians been united among themſelves; but they 
r perpetually at war with one another. But, from a 
le of common danger, they at length united, and im- 
ed the aid of the other Chriſtian princes of Europe. 
Mahomet Ben Joſeph, miramolin of Africa, croſſed 
ta with an army of near one hundred thouſand men 
being joined by the Moors in Andaluſia, 
mat certain of ſubduing all Spain. The attention 
was rouſed by the rumour of this great arma- 
at; aduenturers conſequently came from all quarters, 
Wnited their forces with tlie kings of Caſtile, Arra- 
Land Navarre: the king of Portugal alſo furniſhed a 
k wth and the Chriſtian and Mahormetan ar- 
* met in the defiles of the Black Mountain, or Sierra 
ine in the province of Toledo. 
þ king ol Caſtile, - commbanded the centre of the 
n amy, and the croſs was carried before him by 
{Achbiſhop of Toledo, The miramolin 
uk in the Mooriſh army: he was 
be with the Koran in one hand, and o 
% The battle was long 
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"nlequences attendant; upon this' victory were 
= to what might have been expected. The 
vel Andaluſia were xoeruized by the remains of the 


'y 


A 
of Africa into Spain. It is | 
that the miramolin came; and inſtead | 


princes, he turned his arms | 


aſſumed the regal title, but continued 
He governed Valencia, 


the authority of a ſovereign, peer | 
kings of Caſtile and Arragon purſued | 


| took Saragoſſa from the Moors; a city 


leaving his kingdom by will to the knights | 


us over the infidels, and in return for his protection re- 


Alphonſo the No- 
rmed a 


and oObſtinate ; but the | 
My. 1212. The anniverſary is ſtill ecle- | di 
D. e Serre 


African army, while that of the Chriſtians was almoſt in- 
ſtantly diſperſed, The knights, who had been preſent at 
the battle, returned to their reſpective houſes after the de- 
ciſion of the day. But, if the Chriſtians were leſs atten- 
tive to their true intereſt than they ought to have been, by 
allowing the Mahometans time to augment their num- 
bers, the Moors were injuring themſelves more eſſentially, 
than if the Chriſtians had again united againſt them. 
Civil diſſentions, both in Spain and Africa, now rent the 
Mooriſh ſtates, and new ſovereignties ſprung up, which 
totally deſtroyed the power of the infidels. | 
The period ſeemed therefore to be arrived, when the 
expulſion of the Moors from Spain might eaſily be ef- 
tected. Ferdinand III. called St. Ferdinand by his coun- 
trymen, took from the infidels the celebrated city of 
Cordova, the reſidence of the firſt Mooriſh kings. 
James I. of Arragon, diſpoſſeſſed them of the iſland of 
Majorca, and drove them from the kingdom of Valen- 
cia. St. Ferdinand alſo ſubdued the province of Murs 
cia, and made himſelf maſter of Seville, the moſt opu- 
lent city belonging to the Moors. He even raiſed troops 
for the reduction of the kingdom of Morocco; but death 
put an end to his conqueſts : and, if divine honours are 
due to thoſe who have been the deliverers of their coun- 
try, Spain juſtly reyerences the name of Ferdinand III. 
nſo, ſurnamed the W iſe, or the Aſtronomer, the 
ſon of St. Ferdinand, exalted the glory of Spain, though 
in a different line from that of his father. This prince, 
who rivalled the Arabians in the ſciences, digeſted the ce- 
lebrated Spaniſh code called Las Portidas, and cauſed the 
aſtronomical tables to be drawn up, which are ſtill named 
after him, and do honout to his memory. In his old age 
his ſon Sancho rebelled againſt him, and he was reduced 
to the diſagreeable neceſſity of leaguing with the Moors 
againſt his own blood, and his rebellious Chriſtian ſub- 
zects. Be | | 
He invited to his aſſiſtance the miramolin of Africa, 
who readily obeyed the invitation. The two monarchs 
met at Zara, on the confines of Granada. The beha- 
viour of the miramolin, upon this occafion, ought to 
be tranſmitted to poſterity. He gave the place of honour 
to. Alphonſo at meeting: * I treat you thus,” faid he 
« becauſe you are unfortunate ; and enter into alliance 
* with you merely to revenge the common cauſe of all 
© kings, and all fathers.” 5 0 # . 
old king 


The rebels were ſubdued, but the reverend 
did not hve to enjoy the fruits of his victory. The mira- 
molin was alſo obliged to return to Africa, and the 
unnatural Sancho ſucceeded to the crown, in prejudice 
to. the offspring of a former marriage. He even reigned 


happily ! | 

| Vis fan; Ferdinand IV. took Gibraltar from the 
Moors. - The Spaniſh hiſtorians call him Ferdinand the 
Summoned, and for the following reaſon. Having, in 
a tranſport. of rage, ordered two nobleman to be thrown 
from the top of a rock; thoſe noblemen, immediately 
before the fatal order was carried into execution, fam- 
moned him to appear in the preſence - of God within a 
month from that time, and at the expiration of that 
month he died. Voltaire's remark upon this ſtory de- 
ſerves to be | His words are theſe : © It is to be 
cc wilhed that this ſtory were true, or at leaſt believed to 
ce be ſo, by all who think they have a right to follow 


their own imperious wills, to che ruin of their fellow- 
4 creatures. | | 9 25 
Alphonſo XI. king of Caſtile, ſucceeded his father 


Ferdinand IV. in 2312. He tovk the tity of 
from the Moors, after a famous ſiege of 


Moors, 


during which time artillery are ſaid to have 
uſed by. the be 
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phonſo KI. in r350, when he was 
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perfidious. He began his reign with the murder of his | Henry IV. ſurnamed the Impotent, though ſ 
father's miſtreſs, Leonora de Guſman : his nobles fell | continually with women, began his reign in ;,. 
every day victims of his ſeverity. Ne put to death his | was enervated by his pleaſures, and every eas f 
couſin, and one of his natural brothers from groundleſs | court conſpired to ſet the Caftilians an — 0 by 
jealouſy ; and he cauſed his queen Blanche, the daughter | moſt abject flattery, and moſt abandoned * a1 
of the duke of Bourbon, to be thrown into priſon, and | The queen, a daughter of Portugal, lived ax Openly x 
afterwards poiſoned, that he might enjoy in quiet the. | her paraſites and her gallants, as the king gig * 
embraces of Mary de Padella, with whom he was vio- | minions and his miſtreſſes. Pleaſure was th * 
lently enamoured. He afterwards married Jane de | ject, and effeminacy the only recommendation 10 fl 
© Caſtro, whom he abandoned ſhortly after. Henry, | The affairs of the ſtate were neglected, and 5 Nog 
count of Traſtamara, the king's natural brother, alarmed | into greater diſorder ; till the nobility, in — Uh 
at the fate of his family, and dreading his own, took with the archbiſhop of Toledo, combining r 
arms againſt the tyrant; but not ſucceeding in the at- | flagitious adminiſtration of Henry, arrogated ay 


cc. 


tempt, he fled to France, where. he found the people ſelves, as one of the privileges of their order, the rh 
bringing their | ſovereign to juſtice, which « 


3 . 
much irritated againſt Peter, on account of the murder 


of the French ' princeſs. He aſked permiſſion of the 
French king to enliſt the companies. in his ſervice, and to 
lead them into Caftile againſt his' brother. The French 
king, pleaſed with the project, employed De Gueſelin in 
negociating with the leaders of theſe banditti. * 

The treaty was ſoon concluded, and Gueſelin, having 
completed his levies, took the field. A body of expe- 
- rienced and hardy ſoldiers, conducted by ſo able a general, 
eaſily prevailed over the king of Caſtile, whoſe ſubjects 
were ready to join the enemy againſt their oppreſſor. 
Peter fled from his dominions, took ſhelter in Guienne, 
and craved the protection of the prince of Wales, whom 
his father had inveſted with the ſovereignty of the ceded 
provinces, under the title of the principality of Aqui- 
taine. The prince complied with the requeſt of the 
dethroned monarch; and, having obtained his father's 
conſent, levied an army, and proceeded on the enter- 


prize. , - 


By the interpoſition of the prince of Wales, the 


companies were recalled from Henry, count of Trafta- 
mara: but, by the aſſiſtance of the king of Arragon, 
he was able to meet the enemy with an army of one hun- 
dred thouſand men; three times the number of thoſe 


— 


- This extraordinary 


pliſhed in the following unprecedented manner. 
The malcontent nobility were ſummoned 1, 
near Avila, where a ſpacious theatre was ere a 
plain: an image repreſenting the king was ſea * 
throne, clad in royal robes, with a crown on is Mt 
ſceptre in its hand, and the ſword of juſtice by in 
The accuſation againſt Henry was read, and the fu 
of depoſition pronounced, in the preſence of a n 
aſſembly...: At the concluſion of the firſt article o i 
charge, the archbiſhop of Toledo advanced, and tae 
crown from the head of the royal image; after the ſu 
had been read; the Conde de Placentia ſnatched the ye 
of juſtice from its fide ; and, when the laſt was fi 
Don Diego Lopes de Stuniga tumbled it headlons fi 
the throne. : At that inftant, Don Alphonſo, Hen 
ther, was proclaimed king of Caſtile and Leon, ti 
he had not then completed the twelfth year of his g. WM 
proceeding was followed by ii 
horrors of a civil war, which did not ceaſe till un 
death of the young prince, on whom the kingdomh 
been beſtowed ; after which the archbiſhop and his pr 
continued the war in the name of Iſabella, the king sft 
to whom they gave the title of Infanta. Henry could 


Was ac 


commanded by the Black Prince. Notwithſtanding this | extricate himſelf from theſe troubles, nor renin qu 
ſuperiority, Du Gueſelin, and all his experienced officers, | upon his throne, till he had ſigned one of the molt hun 
- adviſed him to delay a deciſive action; ſo high an opinion | hating treaties that ever was extorted from a ſoveriy 


(8; hey , extertain of the conduct and valour of the 
f Pe a el | i 
Confiding in his numbers, Henry ventured to give 
s Eouard battle, on the banks of the Ebro, between 
Najara; and Navarente ; where the French and Spaniards 
were. defeated, with the loſs of twenty thouſand men; 
and Du Gueſelin, with ſeveral officers of diſtinction, 
taken; priſoners. Caſtile ſubmitted to the victor, Peter 
was reſtored to the throne, and Edward returned to 
Gulenne in triumph. ; ic 
bis gallant hero, in a ſhort time, had reaſon to repent 
of his connection with a man like Peter, loſt to every 
ſenſe. of virtue and honour. | The. ungrateful monſter 


* refuſed the ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces. Edward | immediately drawn up, and the royal pair were pi 
abandoned him: he treated his ſubjects with the utmoſt | married by the archbiſhop of Toledo. 


. harbarity; their animoſity was rouſed againſt him 

and Du Gueſelin, having obtained his ranfom, returned 
to Caſtile with the count of Traſtamara, and a new 
levied army. They were joined by the Spaniſh:mal- 
contents, and, Raving no longer the . valiant Black Prince 
to encounter, Peter was completely vanquiſhed, in the 
_. neighbourhood of Toledo, on the vob of Marct; 1369. 
bw Aran then took refuge in a caſtle, where he was be⸗ 

5 


885 rage; when Henry, in teſentment of his cruelties, effect; and Henry, by his laſt teſtament, anni | 
He bim with his own hand; and. notwithſtanding he crown to this princeſs, Who was Proclainei qu 


D Though, they, were frecquentiy ee 
n op engaged in wars 


guts, the kings of chrone ; and the death of Ferdinand's father,. 
gan, their battles were ſeldom  decifive.;; ſo that Spain] pened about this time, added the kingdoms 
continued in 7 the ſame ſituation till che zeigu uf | and Sicily to thoſe of Leon and Caſtile. "ye 
Nen IV. of Caſtile, whoſe debaucheries rouſed the re- Ferdinand and Ifabells were rather a pro * 
_ Fatment ol his nobles, and. produged;a moſt . iu. | affectionate pair. They did not, like man ade 
en, which led to the aggrandiſcment of the Spaniſh | have all things in conumon under the direction 
| + RS Ponatchy. Ba VVV band; but they lived like two princes in co t 
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quarter; but 
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princeſs Iſabella appro 


Caſtile and Placentia. 


retired into a convent, when ſhe expect 


Henry was v enraged at this alliance. He . 
fidered it as a fatal ſtab to his authority, 2s it funde 
rebellious ſubjects with the fu 
bouring prince. Regardleſs af che treaty he had 1 
he difinhericed his ſiſter, and eſtabliſhed the fed 
daughter. A furious civil war deſolated the d 
The names of Joan and Iſabella reſounded fn 
was at length concl 
became reconciled to his ſiſter i 
affirmed; in his laſt moments, that he believed 


be his on daughter. The queen ſwore to u 


trankmutred to his poſterity. FTI But Ferdinand and Habella prevailed: the 1 
ung — ay nappened..during. the reign of Portugal abandoned his niece: and intended hd | 
this Prince, or under his deſcendants, for: almoſt a cen- many ineffectual ſtruggles, and ſeveral years of un 


t of a powerful i 


aid 1 
and Ferdinand; bu 


he acknowledged his ſiſter Iabella the only lawful lang 
of his kingdom, excluding his daughter Joan, win 
malcontents affirmed to be the offspring of an alm 
commerce, between the queen and Don la Cura 
The marriage of the princeſs Iſabella now became! 
grand.obje& of the malcontent party; upon wich bn 
ſecurity of the crown, and the happineſs of the peo 
in a great meaſure depended. - The alliance was ia 
by ſeveral princes : the king of Portugal 
hand; the French king demanded her for his brodeht 
the king of Arragon for his ſon Ferdinand. The m 
contents made choice of the Arragonian prince, ad! 
ved of that choice: arcs 


offered hel 


a A 


| hated each other, were ſeldom to- 
* _ 2 council, and were often jea- 
= each other in the adminiſtration. But they were 
of united in their common intereſts ; always act- 
_—_— ſame principles, and forwarding the ſame 
* regulated the government, which the civil 
ll * into confuſion and diſorder; and ſup- 
a murder, rapine, and outrage, which were become 
il n. that commerce was interrupted, and all in- 
33 place to place in a great degree ſuſpended. 
zun while their catholic majeſties (for ſuch was the title 
= bore) were giving vigour to their civil govern- 
= 7 protecting their ſubjects from violence and 
[ * an intemperate zeal induced them to eſtabliſh 
4 F teſiaſtical tribunal, equally contrary to the natural 
=. of mankind, and to the mild ſpirit of the Goſpel— 
| — of inquiſition, which decides upon the honour, 
and life of the unhappy wretch, who happens to 
ſuſpicion of hereſy, or a contempt of any 


b 


ied by the church; without his being confronted 


biss accuſers, or permitted either defence or appeal. 
nada was now the only kingdom remaining 
_ pain, in the poſſeſſion of the Mahometans. It was 
ral for a zealous and ambitious prince to turn his eyes 
at fertile territory; and to think of increaſing his here- 
dominions, by expelling the enemies of chriſtianity, 
extending its doctrines. Every thing conſpired to 
ur this projet : the Mooriſh kingdom was rent by 
I wars; when Ferdinand, having obtained a bull from 
5 IV. authoriſing a cruſade, aſſembled his troops, 
entered Granada at the head of them, He proſe- 
{ the war with rapid ſucceſs: Iſabella, his queen, 
ed him in ſeveral expeditions, and they were both in 
nent danger at the ſiege of Malaga; a city which 
courageoully defended, and taken in 1487. Beza 
reduced in 1489, with the loſs of twenty thouſand 
 Guadix and Almeria were delivered up to them 
the Mooriſh king Alzagal, who had dethroned his 
er Alboacen, and afterwards been driven from his 
il by his nephew Abdali. 
hat prince was blind or baſe enough to confound the 
of his country with the humiliation of his rival, and 
wed in the ſervice of Ferdinand and Iſabella; who, 
reducing every other place of eminence, undertook the 
of Granada. Abdali, after a gallant defence for eight 
s, and all hopes of relief being given up, capitu- 
: the terms granted him were, that he ſhould enjoy 
revenue of certain places in the fertile mountains of 
arros; that the inhabitants ſhould have quiet poſſeſ- 
oitheir property, be governed by their own laws, and 
the free exerciſe of their religion. 
lus ended the empire of the Arabs or Moors in Spain, 
a continuance of about eight hundred years. They 
Kuced the arts and ſciences into Europe, at a time 
It was loſt in darkneſs ; they poſſeſſed many of the 
8 of life, when they were not even known among 
Kignbouring nations; and they ſeem to have given 
v that romantic gallantry, which ſo eminently pre- 
In the ages of chivalry. | | 
the conqueſt of Granada, the Jews were expelled, 
ar pillaged and baniſhed, after having engroſſed 
the wealth and commerce of Spain. The inqui- 
eihauſted its rage againſt theſe unhappy people, 
5 of whom pretended to embrace chriſtian: 


2 


1 by 


1 


nm . 
1 
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ty, in order 
"ka roperty. | 
er r the kingdom of Navarre, 


iedin 1516, at the village of Madrigalet. Under 
* Chriſtopher Columbus diſcovered the New 
ad brought many of its iſlands into the ſubjection 
*gdom of Spain. 

the territory known by the general name of 
la — divided into n — 2 at 
nuch ine whole may with propriety be c a 

ede remaining pare of this hiſtory will therefore 

* under diſtinct reigns, beginning with — 


CHARLES, Kino or Srain. | 
Being alſo Charles V. as Emperor of Germany. 
DINAND was ſucceeded in his extenſive domini- 


norance of ſtra 


FT Charles, who was born at Ghent on, 
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the 24th of February, 1500. He ſucceeded to the crown 
of Spain, and the ſtates of Burgundy, in 1517, and two 


years after was elected emperor, after the death of Maxi- 


milan I. h 

He had hitherto reſided in the Low Countries, which he 
inherited as heir of the houſe of Burgundy, and was far 
advanced in his ſixteenth year. He was ſteady and ſedate, 
but had not given any indications of that ſuperiority, 
which his maturer age diſplayed. That capacious and 
deciſive judgment, which afterwards directed ſo ably the 
affairs of a vaſt empire, was left to be diſcovered by thoſe 
great events to which it gave birth, and thoſe occaſions 
which made it neceſſary. 

Cardinal Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo, a wiſe and 
virtuous man, had been appointed by the will of Ferdi- 
nand, ſole regent of Caſtile, till the arrival of his grandſon. 
This man, whoſe character is as ſingular as it is illuſtri- 
ous, who poſſeſſed the abilities of a great ſtateſman, with 
the abject devotion of a ſuperſtitious monk; and the mag- 
nificence of a prime miniſter, with the ſeverity of a men- 
dicant, preſerved order and tranquillity in Spain, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſcontents of a turbulent and high-ſpirited 
nobility. On their diſputing his right to the regency, he 
cooly ſnewed them the will of Ferdinand, and the ratifica- 
tion of it by Charles. Finding them till diſſatisfied, he 
led them inſenſibly towards a balcony, whence they had 
a view of a large body of troops under arms, and a for- 
midable train of artillery ; © Behold,” ſaid the cardinal, 
raiſing his voice, and extending his arm, * the powers 
« which I have received from his catholic majeſty : by 
te theſe I govern Caſtile! and will govern it, till your 
c maſter and mine ſhall come to take poſſeſſion of his 
« kingdom.” 


So reſolute, ſo bold a declaration, ſilenced all oppoſi- 


tion, and Ximenes maintained his authority till the arrival 
of Charles. F | 
The fate of this miniſter is truly . intereſting. —The 
young king was received with univerſal 'acclamations of 
joy; but Ximenes had little reaſon to rejoice. He was 
ſeized with an alarming diſorder, ſuppoſed to be the effect 
of poiſon; and when he recovered, Charles, who had 
been prejudiced againſt. him by the Spaniſh grandees and 
his Flemiſh courtiers, lighted his advice, and ſuffered 
him daily to fink into neglect. The cardinal could not 
ſuffer this treatment with his uſual fortitude. He expected 


more gratitude from a prince, to whom he had delivered 


a kingdom more: flouriſhing than it had been in any for- 
mer age, and more — authority than the moſt 


illuſtrious of his anceſtors had ever poſſeſſed: conſcious 


of his own integrity and merit, he could not conceal his 
indignation and reſentment, He lamented the fate of his 
country, and foretold the calamities to which it would 
be expoſed from the inſolence, the rapacity, and the ig- 
While theſe, paſſions agitated. the 
ſoul of Ximenes, he received a letter from the king, 
genteelly diſmiſſing him from his councils, under pretence 
of eaſing his age of that burden which he had ſo ably and 
ſo long ſuſtained. This epiſtle proved fatal to the miniſ- 
ter: his haughty ſpirit could not ſurvive diſgrace, nor 
his generous heart the ſtings of ingratitude. He read it, 
and expired in a few hours after... - : 
Charles having ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, in 
conſequence of the death of one grandfather, another Was 
endeavouring to obtain for him the imperial crown. 
With this view, Maximilian aſſembled a diet at Augſ- 
burg, where he endeavoured to conciliate the favour of 
the electors by many acts of beneficence, hoping to in- 
duce them to chooſe that young prince as his ſucceſſor. 


in that as well as in the preceding; he could there - 
fore be conſidered as only king of the Romans, or em- 
peror elect; and, as it did not appear in hiſtory that any 
perſon had ever been choſen ſucceſſor to a king of che 
Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of their forms, 
obſtinately refuſed to confer upon Charles a dignity for 


il upon the 


vhich their conſtitution knew no name. 
But thoug l 0 
German electors to chooſe his grandſon king of the 


h Maximilian could not 
Romans, he had diſpoſed their minds to be favourable to 
him; and, on the death of 

3X | 


An obſervation was made that Maximilian had never | 
been crowned: by the pope, a ceremony deemed eſſential 


the emperor, other circum- 
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The imperial crown having been long continued in the 
Auſtrian line, it was a I that it might be thought 
hereditary in that family; and Germany, torn by religi- 
ous diſputes, required a powerful emperor, in order to 

ſerve its own internal tranquillity, as well as to protect 
it againſt the victorious arms of the Turks, who, under 
Selim I. threatened the liberties of Europe. 

The power of Charles ſeemed neceſſary to oppoſe that 
of Selim. The extenſive doininions of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria; the rich ſovereignty of the Netherlands and Franche- 
Comte ; the entire poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Spain, 

with that of Naples and Sicily, all conſpired to 
render him the moſt eligible perſon to poſſeſs the firſt dig- 
nity among Chriſtian princes. #2 ; 

Hearing of the death of Maximilian, Francis I. of 
France declared himſelf a candidate for the empire. 
pleaded his great reputation in arms, and his fuperior 
years and jence. Both claims were plauſible. The 
dominions of Francis were leſs extenſive, but more united 


than thoſe of Charles: his ſubjects were numerous, brave, 


diiſa 


» 


- 
* . 
* 


contempt ; 


and loyal: but he had no natural intereſt in the Ger- 
manic body. : | i 
Both candidates, however, were rejected; and the 
imperial crown was offered to Frederic, ſurnamed the 
Wiſe, duke of Saxony. But what was ſo eagerly courted 
by two mighty monarchs, was rejected by him with ſin- 
ar magnanimity : © When we are in of tranquil- 
« lity,” faid Frederic, we wiſh to have an emperor 
« who has no power to invade our liberties: times of 
« danger demand one who is able to ſecure our ſafety. 
The Turkiſh armies, led by a valiant and victorious 
* monarch, are now aſſembling, and will probably pour 
«nu with a violence unknown in former 
« apes. The i al ſceptre muſt be committed to ſome 
c hand more powerful than mine, or that of any other 
« German prince. We poſſeſs neither dominions, reve- 
« nues, nor authority, to enable us to encounter ſo for- 
* midable an enemy. In this exigency, recourſe muſt 
«© de had to one of the rival monarchs. Either of them 
tc can bring into the field an army ſufficient for our de- 
«© fence, But, as the king of Spain is of German ex- 
« traction, as he is a prince of the empire, by the terri- 
«. tories which 12 him from his grandfather, and 
c ag his dominions extend along that frontier which lies 
« moſt expoſed to the enemy, his claim is certainly pre- 
« ferable to that of a ſtranger to our language, to our 
t blood, and to our country.” In conſequence of this 
ſpeech, Charles was elected emperor. | 
During the tion the two candidates were upon 
the moſt friendly terms. Francis in particular declared, 


8 pleaſantry, that his brother Charles and he 
were fairly and 


openly ſuĩtors to the fame miſtreſs: The 
* moſt aſſiduous and fortunate,” added he, © will win 
« her ; and the other muſt reft contented.” But Francis 
was not able to put in practice that moderation which he 
ſeemed to : the preference was no ſooner given to 
his rival, than he diſcovered all the paſſions natural to 


poſition of 


Ferſons who are reſolved to quarrel, can eaſily find a 


cauſe of diſcord. Charles and is had many inter- 
flering claims in Italy; and, beſides theſe, the latter 


ght 
If obliged in honour to reſtore the king 


They ſoon began to negotlate; and as Henry VIII. of 


y knew che d 


0 " 


y 
«Te P 
= 


He. 


of Navarre * 
- 0 his dominions, unjuſtly ſeized by the crown of Spain. 


E d, was the third prince of the in p and 
in dignity, each of the rivals ſolicited! his Friendihip. Ti 
Francis diſpoſition af Henry, as 
| 5 re oy Rees, __ ſucceſsfully flattered | 
Wolſey's pride, by honouring him with part 
bf his confidence, and calling him father, tutor, and go- 

"vernot ; "and he had obtained the reſtitution of Tournay, 


particulat marks 
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ftances concurred, to facilitate the exaltation of Charles. | 


| entreated an interview with the king of England 
lais, hoping, by familiar converſation, to be 17 0 
tach him to his friendſhip and intereſt; whk . 8 
the cardinal's vanity, by giving him an op "4 
dif] laying his magnificence in the preſence of my * 
and of ſhewing to the two nations his influe, 
monarchs, | "th 

Charles dreaded the effects of this projea:_ . 
between the two princes ; but, finding — 
vent a viſit in which the vanity of all parties va 0K 

concerned, he endeavoured to defeat its Purpoſe | 

obtain the favour of the Engliſh monarch, 3; 9 b 
his miniſter, by an act of complaiſance ſtill moge « 
ing and more uncommon. * 

Relying ſolely upon Henry's generoſity for k; 

he landed at Dover, in his * Now Sn 0 * 

Countries. The king of England, who was on liv P 
to France, flattered with ſuch an inſtance of con, 
haſtened to receive his royal gueſt; and Charls ws 
his ſhort ſtay, had the addreſs to give Henry fan 
impreſſions of him, and to detach Wolſey entirh a 
the intereſts of Francis. Knowing the Papacy vn 
ſole point of elevation, beyond his preſent greauth 
which he could aſpire, he made him an offer of hx 
reſt on the firſt vacancy. OA 

On the day of Charles's rture, Henry, attend 
his whole court, ſer out y Calais, a 
Francis. His interview was in an open Plain ben 
Guiſnes and Ardres ; where the two kings, and tha 
tendants, diſplayed their magnificence with ſuch end 
and profuſe expence, as procured it the name of the 
of the Cloth of Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties ofy 
lantry, and ſuch exerciſes as were then thought 
manly, occupied the two courts during the time thy 
tinued — which was eighteen days. 

After quitting this ſcene of diſſipation, the l 
England paid a viſit to Charles and Margaret «f 
at Gravelines, and engaged them to accompany hi 
Calais; where the emperor compleated the im 
which he had n to make on Henry andy 
vourite, and effaced all the friendſhip to which they 
rous nature of Francis had given birth. He renewed 
aſſurances of aſſiſting Wolſey in obtaining the py 
and gave him immediate poſſeſſion of the ſees of þ 
jox and Palencia in Spain. He flattered Henry's p 
by offering to ſubmit to his ſole arbitration, any diftn 
that might ariſe between him and Francis. 

Charles then repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, win 
was ſolemnly inve! with the crown and {cp 
Charlemagne, in the preſence of a more ſplendid ij 
bly, than had appeared on any former inaugurauon. 

The Spaniards, diſſatisfied with the departwed 
ſovereign, whoſe election to the empire they 
would interfere with the adminiſtration of his o 
dom ; and incenſed at the avarice of the Fm 
whom the direction of public affairs had been cum 
ſince the death of cardinal Ximenes, broke 
open rebellion. Several grandees entered into an ® 
tion, which they named the Sancta Juncta, 4 


Luthy 

ſword was a aled to as the means of redreb. = 
Francis, thinking this a favourable jundure for bo, 
ſtating the family of John d'Albret, in the king 


Navarre, a French army, under Andrew de Fo 


1 encouraged the duke of Bouillon to make war 


dily conquered that kingdom; but that young 
puſhed on by military ardour, ventured to ent 
The "Spaniards, though divided among e 


united 2 a foreign enemy, routed his forts 
him priſoner, — Navarre in leis un 
he had ſpent in taking it. | 1 

Hoſtilities being now commenced, the Fre® 


emperor, and invade Luxemburgh. CM K 
humbling the duke, attempted to enter Francs 

repelled and worſted before Mezieres, by we 
chevalicr Bayard. Francis broke into the 10h 
tries, where, by an exceſs of caution, he loltu 4 
nity of cutting off the whole Imperial arm 
oftended the conſtable Bourbon, by giving 11 
of the van 5 duke of Alengon. 


3 A 


operations, an unſucceſsful congreſs was 


bung theſe under the mediation of the king of Eng- 
| at Cala rated the parties which it was in- 


, Ironly exalpe A league was ſoon after concluded 


* f Wolſey, between pope Leo X. 
the Ing Charles, againſt F rance. | 
VIII. an 

nry h. commanded by admiral Bonivet, were 
be Free and, in 1525, loſt the famous battle 
Francis 1. was taken priſoner, and 
; but he returned the follow- 
an alliance with pope Cle- 


inces of Italy, and the king of England. 

r e of Bourbon, at that time the empe- 
A ral, marched to Rome, and was killed before 
. 1627. His death, however, did not prevent 
Hu —_ and plundered ; and the inhabitants were 
«4 with great cruelty by the army, which was com- 
; of Imperialiſts, Italians, and Spaniards. . | 
harles, pretending to diſapprove of theſe proceed- | 
doathed -himſelf in mourning, and cauſed public 
Tons to be made for the deliverance of the pope ; 
wh he could inſtantly have procured it by an order 


ted at Biaglos, 
Pavia, in which . 
wards carried into Spain 
year, and entered into 


bis ge 
uguſt, 1529, Charles concluded a 
4 gn fy Francis . 8 then obliged Soly- 
to raiſe the ſiege of Vienna; placed Mulei Haſſan 
the throne of Tunis, and, in 1536, carried the war 
provence; from whence he was obliged to retire, 
| the loſs of almoſt his whole army, after having in 
\ formed the ſiege of Marſeilles. In 1538, he agreed 
truce with France; and the following year demanded 
aſage through that kingdom, that he might chaſtiſe 
nhabitants of Ghent, who had revolted : promiſing 
French king, to grant the inveſtiture of Milan to 
< of his children he pleaſed. | | 
harles was magnificently treated in France, by 
cis I. It is indeed difficult to determine which of 
two princes ought moſt to be admired ; the emperor, 
v entered Paris with confidence, and put himſelf in 
power of a king whom he had ſo often irritated, and 
treated with ſeverity while he was his priſoner; or 
cis, who, on this occaſion, preferred his honour to 
intereſt and reſenrment. But Charles, after having 
hic the inhabitants of Ghent, refuſed to perform his 
ie; a war was therefore rekindled in 1542; but 
Imperialifts being defeated at Cerizoles, in 1544, a 
was concluded the next year at Crepi. 
te proteſtants in Germany, who were thus called 
þ their proteſting, in 1529, againſt the decree of the 
of Spires, which enjoined their conforming to the 
th religion, entered into a league offenſive .and de- 
pe at Smalkald; by which they obliged Charles to 
t them liberty of conſcience till a general council 
alled. That prince, however, defeated the Lu- 
W at the battle of Mulburg, in 1547 ; in which 
wok Frederick, elector of Saxony, and the Land- 
of Heſſe, priſoners. But, the year after, he pub- 
de Interim, a proviſional regulation in favour: of 
Lutherans, relating to the article of faith, neceſſary 
| believed till the deciſion of a general council. 
Maurice, elector of Saxony, and Joachim, elector 
Kngenurg,. entering into a league with the French 
Hen II. againſt: the emperor; they, in 1552, 
a to conſent to a peace, by the treaty of 
; by which the Lutherans were to enjoy religious 
The fame year Charles turned his arms againſt 
breach, and inveſted Metz with a powerful army; | 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, that city being bravely | 
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ambition operate with full force on the mind, and are 
generally purſued with the greateſt ardour. Various 
have been the conjectures of hiſtorians concerning a reſo- 
lution ſo ſingular and unexpected; but the moſt probable 
ſeem to be, the diſappointments which Charles had met 
with in his ambitious hopes, and the daily decline of his 
health. Early in life he had been attacked with the gout, 
and the fits were now become ſo frequent and ſevere, that 
not only the vigour of his conſtitution was broken, but 
che faculties of his mind were conſiderably impaired. 
He therefore judged it more decent to conceal his infir- 
mities in ſome ſolitude, than to expoſe them any longer to 
the public eye; and, as he was unwilling to forfeit the 
fame, or loſe the acquiſitions of his better years, by at- 
tempting to guide the reins of government, when he was 
no longer able to hold them with ſteadineſs, he prudently 
determined to ſeek, in the tranquillity of retirement, 
that happineſs which he had in vain purſued, amid the 
tumults of war, and the intrigues of ſtate. In his laſt 
ſpeech to the aſſembly of the ſtates of the Low-Coun- 
tries, he thus concluded : My health is broken, and my 
e vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incurable diſ- 
** temper; my growing infirmities admoniſh me to retire ; 
* nor am I ſo fond of reigning, as to retain the ſceptie 
in an impotent hand, which is no longer able to pro- 
« tect my . * 2555 p 

When he had formally reſigned his kingdom to his ſon 
Philip, he addreſſed him u. che following terms: © It 
« 15 in your power, by a wiſe and virtuous adminiſtra- 
« tion, to Juſtify the extraordinary proof which I give 
« this day of my paternal affection. Preſerve an invio- 
e late regard for religion; let the laws of your country 
Abe ſacred in your eyes; encroach not on the rights of 
« your people; and, if the time ſhould èver come, 
** when you ſhall wiſh to enjoy the tranquillity of private 
„life, may you have a ſon, to whom you can reſign 
your ſceptre, with as much ſatisfaction as I give dp 
mine to you.“ | 

Charles lived two years after his abdication. ' His 
actions are his moſt eloquent panegyric, and his hiſtory 
his beſt character. As no prince ever governed ſo ex- 
tenſive an empire, including his American conqueſt, none 
ſeems ever to have been endowed with more capacity for 
dominion. 


ö II. | 
PHILIP was the fon of the emperor Charles V. 


ſuppoſed by his own order. In the beginning of the year 
I554, articles of marriage were . this 
i which he was 


affairs, the ſole diſpoſal of the revenues of the kingdom, 
and the nomination to all employments and offices. 

Philip landed in England, with a magnificent retinue, 
and the queen met him at Winchefter ; where they cele- 
brated their nuptials with great ſolemnity, on the 25th of 


July, in the ſame year. | 
He endeavoured, in many inſtances, to moderate the 


indiſcreet zeal of that wa ve . 
attempts to 1 late hi with the Engliſh, they diſ- 
a and diſtruſt of all his actions: 


when a motion was e, that the parliament ſhould 
conſent. to-. Philip's being publickly crowned, as the 


* | Francia duke of Guiſe. But the Falowi . 
emo and Therouen, which was the 
his ambition; for on 3 25th 2 ove, 
"A the crown of Spain in favour of | 
Phil II. and, after concluding a truce with 
Ala Vaucelles abdicated che empire in favour of 


Per Ferdinand in 1536. 0 
| $5 Ef Jura, and 
ö 


& Juſtus, in the province of 


bee cn he 21ſt of — 1558, in the fifty- 


n 1 
ws, when fo his Jominions, was. but 
hen of age; 4 tune of life when objedts of 


. 


queen's huſband, it met with ſo cool a reception, that it 
was inſtantly withdrawn. | | 
Philip II. was maſter of Spain, of the duchy of Milan, 
of the two Sicilies, . and all the Netherlands. His 
were filled with ſhips,” and his father had left him the beſt 
diſciplined; troops in Europe; all commanded by men 
who had been i queen, 
War 


the companions of his victories. His 
erned by his nfinuations; had declared war 
3 purſuant to his inſtructions to her con- 
veyed only in a letter. He might therefore reckon — 
land as a kingdom, of which he was maſter, The ample, 


o 
- 


did not take the command of them upon himſelf. This 


Philip built the church, monaſtery, and palace of the 


camp, and proved that 


| © poſture of defence. 
* Dunkirk and Thionville from Spain, and Calais from the 


garriſon in Calais, and her fleet arrived 


was foch 
her into a deep melancholy, and. accelerated her death. 


headed, zor defending the/rights and liberties of his | 


Philip eſpouſed, for his third wife, the 
daug 


pi "7 amp rn Chriſtendom being comprehended 
£5 wy 


either of Henry or Philip. --. + 

he king of Spain committed the t of the 
Netherlands to his ſiſter ducheſs of Parma, 
and'the count.of 


Which 

ho 

a> 4 
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harveſts of gokl and ſilver, which were ſent him from the 


new world, made him a more powerful prince than his 
father, who had only enjoyed the firſt fruits of them. 

It had long been the ambition of the French monarchs 
to ſubdue the duchy of Milan, and the kingdom of the 
Two Sicihes. The pope 


have the famous Francis, duke of Guiſe, to command 
it; but moſt of the cardinals were in Philip's pay. Pope 
Paul was ill obeyed; he had but few troops, which few 
ſerved only to expoſe Rome to be taken and ſacked by 
the duke of Alva, Philip's general. The duke of Guiſe 
arrived in Italy, and approached Rome with a. ſmall 
force, where he received intelligence that the French had 
loſt the battle of St. Quintin. 

Mary of England had furniſhed her huſband, Philip, 
with ten thouſand Engliſh forces againſt the French. 
Philip came to London to ſee theſe troops embark, but 


army, joined with the flower of the Spaniſh troops, com- 
manded by the duke of Savoy, Philibert Emanuel, one 
of the greateſt generals of his age, gained fo complete a 
victory over the French army at St. Quintin, in Picardy, 
that hardly any of their infantry was left ; the whole be- 
ing either killed or taken priſoners. This happened on 
St. Laurence's day, in 1557; in memory of which 


Eſcurial, facred to the memory of that ſaint. 

All the ſchemes of Henry II. upon Italy were now 
vaniſhed, and the duke of Guiſe was recalled ; but Philip 
contented himſelf with paying a viſit to his victorious 
great events depend frequently 
upon the characters of men. He ſuffered his enemy to 
recover breath, in hopes of gaining more advantage from 
a peace, the terms of which were in his power to dictate, 
than by thoſe victories in which he could have no ſhare 
himſelf. He allowed the duke of Guiſe time to return 
home to aſſemble an army, and put the kingdom in a 


To repair the loſs of St. Quintin, the French took 


Engliſn. The taking of Calais in the depth of winter, 
and driving the Engliſh from the poſſeſſion of that im- 
portant fortreſs, which they had kept for two hundred and 
thirteen years, was an action which aſtoniſhed all Europe, 
and raiſed the reputation of the duke of Guiſe above that 
of all the generals of his time : but the conqueſt was more 
glorious than difficult. Queen Mary had left but a weak 
| only. to ſee the 
ſtandards of France planted on the walls. This loſs, 
which was chiefly owing. to her miniſtry, completed the- 
averſion which the Engliſh had conceived. to her. Mary 
agrined at this misfortune, and finding herſelf 
deſpiſed, by Philip, on whom ſhe doated, that it threw 


But while the duke of Guile thus revived the drooping | 
ſpirits of the French, Philip's army obtained another con- 

fiderable victory over marſhal. de Fermes, near Grave- 
lines, under the command of count t; that very 
count Egmont whom Philip afterwards cauſed to be be- 


Both monarchs growing weary of hoſtilities, a treaty of | 
was concluded between them at Chateau Cam- 


is. This war, like many others, ended in marriage. 
princeſs Iſabella, 


Don Carlos; and this unhappy match is ſaid to have oc- | 
caſioned the untimely: of Don Carlos and the 


All the cauſes of diſcord, which had ſo long embroiled : 
the powerful monarchs of France and Spain, ſeemed to | 


be wholly removed, or finally terminated by this famous | 


treaty, which re-eſtabliſhed in Europe; almoſt | 
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had ſome intention of raiſing an 
army, and deſired Henry II. king of France, to let him 


nalize himſelf againſt the Moors in Africa. He 8. 


well as the king of Portugal. 


from Philip. ; 


of Henry II. who had been promiſed to his ſen | - 


. 
of the Netherlands having introduced the in 


and cauſed the proteſtants to be tortured A 


ſeverity, the people revolted, and the Neben 
came the theatre of a long and bloody war, qu; . 
was formed the republic of the ſeven united proyin 
Fortune, at this period, threw another ſoperiad 
the hands of Philip. Don Sebaſtian, king of l 
ſeized with a paſſion for military glory, determined 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Muly Hamet, whom Muly Vow 
his uncle, had diſpoſſeſſed of the kingdom oi * 
Morocco; and, contrary to the advice of his co 
embarked for Africa with an army of twenty th 
men. The army of the enemy was infinitely Gr 
but that circumſtance only rouſed the courage of Dn 
Sebaſtion ; he braved the danger, fought, and uns fin 
and almoſt all the Chriſtians periſhed, or wer * 
priſoners. The two Mooriſh Kings loſt their lg, , 


2 


Sebaſtian leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded by his wy 
cardinal Henry; who alſo dying without children, 
competitors aroſe for the crown. Among theſe wth 
king of Spain, the duke of Braganza, Don Antonia py 
of Crato, the duke of Savoy, the duke of Parma, (uy 
rine de Medicis, and even the pope. Philip's cam w 
not the beſt, but he had the greateſt power to fuppuny 
The old duke of Alva, who had been ſome time nd 
grace, was recalled to court, put at the head of an any 
and gained two victories over Don Antonia; who, of 
the other competitors, alone pretended to aſſert his ti 
by arms. Philip was crowned in Liſbon, and apy 
was ſet on the head of Antonio. 

A price was alſo fer on the head of the prince of Orayy 
when it was known in Spain that he formed the mm 
union of Utrecht, among the ſtates of Holland, Zeal 
Utrecht, Friefland, Groningen, Overyſſel, and Guede 
land; and that theſe ſtates had withdrawn their allegus 


Philip now fitted out a prodigous armament, wid 
had for its object no lefs than the entire conqueſt of Iu 
land, though he had before ſought queen Elizabet'y 
marriage: but this fleet, which was called the Im 

Armada, was deſtroyed, partly by ſtorms, and pa 
the conduct and valour 05 the Engliſn. Philip wi 
command of temper was equal to his ambition, c 
the news of ſo humiliating a diſaſter with an air oft 
quillity. © I ſent my fleet,” ſaid he, © to combat 
« Engliſh, not the elements: God be praiſed that i 
ce calamity is not greater.” | 

He afterwards powerfully affiſted the party ofthe lug 
in France, which induced Henry TV. to declare 
againſt him, in 1595; but an end was put to that ml 
the peace of Vervins, in 1598. 
Soon after the conclufion of this between Fra 
and Spain, the king of Spain breathed his laſt at Main 
this event took place on the 1 3th of Septembet 
when he was far advanced in his ſeventy 
year. Philip left behind him the character * 
jealous, haughty, vindictive and inexorable tyralt: 
great talents for governing, he did not acquire th * 
tation of a great prince; his head fiated him fr 
throne of Spain, and his indefatigable application WY 
ſovereignty of both Indies; but his heart, and bs 

of thinking, only for the office of grand inquilth 

Hence he was long the terror, but never the am 

of Europe. * | | * 

This prince firſt cauſed to be printed at aw 

beautiful Polyglot Bible which bears his name. "= 
ſubdued. thoſe iſlands,” which, from his name, Wer 
| R ; 

PHILIP III. was the fon of Philip II. 04% 

Auſtria, He was born at Madrid on the 149 c of 
1578, and aſcended the throne on the death 4 

—_—_ 3-1-0315 70 1 

Philip II. ceded the Low Countries to his dag 
bella, who was married to the archduke Alb" 


jo 


t9-that- dignity: - The governck | 
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dition that, in-defauk--of heirs, theſe provin® \ug 
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Crain,” The dread of again falling under the 
ny _— * ſufficient to make the Dutch redouble 
F 2 Their leader Maurice, prince of Orange, 
on the glory of his family. Sieges, battles, and 
ſts, were multiplied as before. | 
: * de can be found in modern hiſtory, comparable 
hat of Oſtend. It was taken by the Spaniſh general 
ola, on the 21ſt of September, 1604, after three 
and as many months, and the loſs of more than 
enty thouſand men. Ambroſe Spinola, who glori- 

concluded this ſiege, was a Genoeſe, and is a great 
ple of the ſtrength of genius. While his brother 
Jerick was diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the armies, Am- 
{was engaged in trade, but at length reſolved to join 
n: when the former being killed, he ſupplied his place, 
wing himſelf at once an able captain, though unex- 
jenced. He was created commander in chief in Flan- 
by Philip III. Such is the force of genius! It can, 
out aſſiſtance, rapidly make its way to glory, to 
ich more aſſiduity leads only by ſlow degrees. 
Through the mediation of France and England, the 
ich liberty was at length eſtabliſhed on a firm footing, | 
atruce of twelve years concluded at the Hague ; by 
ich Philip III. acknowledged the United Provinces as 
> and independant ſtates, and obliged himſelf to allow 
ma free trade in the Indies and America. * 
After ſo many loſſes, Spain gave itſelf a deep and in- 
able wound, from the lame perſecuting ſpirit by which 
ad been deprived of a conſiderable part of its ſubjects. 
1610, Philip iſſued an edict, obliging all the Moors 
their deſcendants to quit his dominions in thirty days. 
h were the fruits produced by the zeal of the — — 
. Spain, by this impolitic ſtep, loſt upwards of nine 
dred thouſand of her induſtrious inhabitants ; and, as 
We: kingdom had alreally been depopulated by long and 
cody foreign wars, by repeated emigrations to the new 
a, and enervated by luxury, it ſunk into a ſtate of 
puor from which it never has recovered. _ 
he principal reaſon for this barbarous decree was, that 
were ſtill Mahometans in their hearts, though they 
Wformed externally to the rites of chriſtianity, and there- 
might corrupt the true faith, as well as diſturb the 
e of the ſtate. 3 "4 | 
| get no leſs ambitious than bloody was con- 
ted, for rendering the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of 
Iſtria abſolute in Italy. The duke of Offuna, viceroy 
aples, and the marquis of Villa Franca, who was 
Spaniſh ambaſſador at Venice, undertook to ſubject 
Venetians, and with them the reſt of the Italian ſtates. 
effect this purpoſe, they had formed a horrid conſpi- 
> which would infallibly have put them in poſſeſſion 
enice. That city was to have been ſet on fire in 
ert parts, by a band of ruffians already lodged within 
Walls; while the body of troops ſent from the Milaneſe, 
ad attack it on one ſide, and ſome armed weſſels from 
ples on the other. But chis infamous plot was diſ- 
cred by the vigilance of the ſenate in 1618, when it 
} almoſt ripe for execution. The greater part of the 
pirators were privately drowned ; and Bedomar, who 
þ violated the law of nations, being ſeeretly conducted 
of the city, was glad to make his eſcape. '. 
n 1620, another project was formed for extendi 
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ſh dominion in Italy, by the duke of Feria, who had 
eeded the marquis of Villa Franca in the government 
Milan. He encouraged the popiſh inhabitants of the 
Italine to revolt from the Griſons; and the king of 

2 8 protector of the catholic faith, ſupported them 
ar rebellion. The fituation of that narrow tract 
red it of infinite importance, as it facilitated the cor- 
Pondence between the two branches of the houſe of 
ma, ſhut the Swiſs out. of Italy, 
ue and was a bridle on all the Italian ſtates. 
athe midit of theſe ambitious ſchemes, to which of 
Pell he was not much inclined, Philip 1 


| up III. departed 
I onthe 3iſtof March, 1621, n 


ing the | 


kept the Venetians | 
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ret of Auſtria, born on the 8th of April; 1605, IIe was 
a prince of a much more enterpriſing diſpoſition than his 
father; and the abilities of Oſivarez, the new miniſter, 
were infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of the duke of Lerma, 
who had been the principal conductor of affairs in the pre- 
ceding reign : but the ambition of Olivarez even ex- 
ceeded his capacity : he entertained hopes of raifing the 
houſe of Auſtria to that abſolute dominion in Europe, for 
which it had fo long been ſtruggling. _ 
This project was far from being ſo chimerical as it may 
appear at firſt ſight: the emperor had already weakened 
the proteſtant league ; France was embroiled in civil 
wars; and England was amuſed by a marriage treaty be- 
tween the prince of Wales and the Infanta. But, though 
France was greatly diſturbed by inteſtine commotions, 
ſhe was not inattentive to danger that might threaten her 
from abroad ; and the match with the Infanta being 
broken off, an alliance was entered into between France 
and England, in conjunction with the United Provinces, 
for reſtraining the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
recovering the Palatinate. 
In 1621, the truce of twelve years, concluded with 
the Dutch, being expired, the war was reſumed and car- 
ried, on ſucceſsfully by the Spaniards, while they had gene- 
ral Spinola at their head; but, in 1624, their fleet was 
defeated by the Dutch, who had three years before 
formed a Weſt-India company. In 1633, Philip IV. 
took poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, on account of the 
death of his aunt Elizabeth Clara Eugenia, Two years 
after, along and bloody war broke out between him and 
France, occaſioned by the Spaniards taking the city of 
Treves, and carrying off the elector, who had put him- 
ſelf under the protection of France. | 
The affairs of Philip IV. went backward in Italy; Ca- 
talonia revolted, and Portugal threw off the Spaniſh yoke. 
The Catalans wiſhed to form themſelves into a republic ; 
but being unable to ſupport themſelves againſt the power 
of a tyrannical maſter, they ſought the protection of 
France. The Portugueſe were more ſucceſsful in their 
ſtruggle for independency. Oppreſſed by an arbitrary 
ſway, they had long determined to break their chains. 
A proclamation, enjoining the nobility to take up arms 
for the ſubjection of Catalonia, under pain of the confiſca- 
tion of their eſtates, completed the general difaffec- 
"2! t EET 
A private conſpiracy had been formed for upwards of 
three years, in favour of the duke of Braganza, whoſe 
ndfather had been deprived of his right to the crown 
y Philip IT. The conſpirators were now determined to 
execute the deſign which they had formed: it was accom- 
pliſhed almoſt without - loſs of blood. Olivarez had im- 
prudently recalled the / Spaniſh garriſon from Liſbon; a 
few. troops only were left to guard the kingdom. To 
render the revolution ſtill more 8 the Spaniſh 
miniſter, in order to amuſe the duke of Braganza, whoſe 
ruin he meditated, had given him the command of the 
arſenal. N Fi 20.93: eine W 
The ducheſs of Mantua, who enjoyed the empty title 
of vice queen, was driven out of the kingdom. Vaſco- 
nelles, the Spaniſn ſecretary, and one of his clerks, Were 
the only victims ſacrificed to the public vengeancę ! The 
example of the capital was followed by every town in 
Portugal almoſt on the ſame day. The duke of Bra- 
ganza was unanimouſly proclaimed king, on the 1ſt of 
December, 1640, by the name of John IV. without” the 
leaſt diſturbance or oppoſition. Veſſels were diſpatched to 
all the Portugueſe ſettlements in Aſia, Africa, and elſe- 
where; and they all, with one accord, expelled their Spa- 
niſh; governors. Portugal was now an 1 | 
All Europe rung with the news of this ſingular revolu- _ 
tion, while Philip, loſt in the labyrinth of licentious plea- 
ſure, or bewildered in the maze of idle amuſement in the 
| Eſcurial, was totally ignorant: of the matter. Olivarez 
ment omar misfortune in very ſingular: but 
tful terms. I am come, faid he, to communicate 
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I. and Marga- 


good news to your majeſty: the duke of Braganz#s 
ec whole fortune is NEE ours; he has forfeited all 
TTT 
l declared King of Portugal. Let the 3 
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4 be ordered,” ed Philip, with the utmoſt compo- reduced the kingdom of Naples when in rel; 


_- "The Spaniards alſo recovered Barcelona, after a tedi- | country, and therefore inſtantly ordered his frog 


conduct could not reſtore the battle. But he carried off | which muſt be begun by ſending her foreign mut 


able to maintain the conteſt. Dunkirk ſurrendered, and | the windows. 


| junta. in Spain, without whole advice ſhe could do nothing | to bear in his tender age, he was deſirous, as well ol 
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ſure, and continued his amuſements. | had governed all the Spaniſh dominions in Italy 

On the other hand, the Catalans ſubmitted to | title of vicar- general. He had alſo commande 
Lewis XIII. in 1641, and the oy of Naples re- | the Portugueſe; and; at the time of his father; F * 
volted ſome time aſter; but the king of Spain reduced the | at the head of the privy council; from whence rag. | 
Neapolitans, and entered again into the poſſeſſion of Ca- | removed him, with an intent to have ſent him 10 5 
talonia, in 1652. ders. She thought indeed that he had embarked | 


ous ſiege ; they took Caſel from the duke of Savoy, and | don Joſeph Malladas to be apprehended and fr 
attached the duke of Mantua to their intereſt, by reſtor- | by a warrant under her own hand. Kay 
ing that place to him; they reduced Gravelines, and | Don Juan was at Barcelona when he vas inform 
again made themſelves maſters of Dunkirk, | this tranſaction, but he ſpeedily repaired to the Neighiny 
The ſiege of Valenciennes had been undertaken by Tu- | hood of Madrid. The queen, who was exceeg; 
renne and de la Ferte, with an army of twenty thouſand | raged at this ſtep, cauſed his ſecretary to be ſeized 
men. The lines were completed, and the operations in | baniſhed the prince himſelf. ; 
forwardneſs, when the prince of Conde, and don | Encouraged bythe people, by whom he was below 
Fohn of Auſtria, natural fon of Philip IV. advanced ventured to repreſent to the queen that the whole ki * | 
with an army, and forced in the night, the lines of the | was in a ferment, affairs both at home and abroul 
uarter where the marſhal de la Ferte commanded. | declining ſtate, and that no remedy could poſh tif 
8 haſtened to his aſſiſtance, but all his valour and | effectual, without adopting a new plan of pr 15 
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his artillery and baggage unmoleſted ; and even halted on | father Nitard, out of the kingdom. 


the approach of the enemy, as if he had been inclined to Fora time, the queen treated theſe admorito x 


renew the combat. Struck with his cool intrepidity, the | contempt, but he ſent her ſuch meſſages as fulſ 
Spaniards did not venture to attack him. Turenne had | vinced her that he was determined to carry his yy 
frequently the good fortune to eſcape the moſt imminent | Though he had not about him above three hu 
dangers, by ſeeming to be above them. | horſe, yet with that inconſiderable force, he gave ly 

For a time, the balance between France and Spain was | the government of Spain. About the middle of Fl 
held almoſt even, by the addreſs of two able mini- | ary, 1669, matters came to a criſis, by his ſending an 
ſters, and the operations of two great generals. But when | ſhort meſſage to the queen, acquainting her, The 
Mazarine, by ſacrificing to the pride of Cromwell, drew | father Nitard did not go out of the gates of the palace 
England to the aſſiſtance of France, Spain was no longer | the 26th, he would come in perſon and throw lum i 


was delivered to the Engliſh, according to treaty. Dix- The queen was now truly ſenſible that, notwithſ 
mude, Furnes, Oudenarde, Menin, Y pres, and Grave- | ing her title of regent, ſhe had little or no power: 
lines, alſo ſubmitted to the arms of France; and Spain | attempted to put the city of Madrid into a ſtate of d 
began to think it neceſſary to ſue for peace. but the people refuſed to obey her; ſhe therefore fan 
It was agreed, among other things, that the infanta | neceſſity of ſending away her confeſſor, which umi 
ſhould be given to Lewis XIV. to prevent more effuſion | taſk was performed on the twenty-fifth. Father Ni 
of blood; and, after ſeveral conferences between cardinal | went directly to Rome, and the queen afterwarky 
Mazarine, and don Lewis de Haro, in the Iſle of Phea- | him the title of ambaſſador from the crown of Span, 
ants, all things were adjuſted by the two miniſters, in | procured him a hat from the pope. 
1659. This is called the poſer the Pyrenees, or the | After this ſtep, the queen, wiſhing to remore! 
Pyrenean treaty. Philip IV. died on the 17th of Sep- Juan to ſome diſtance from her, appointed him m 
tember, 1665, in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, and the | of Arragon ; to which place he retired, applying in 


—_ 


fo of his reign. with diligence tO diſcharge the duties of his high . 
ortieth | | f 
| In the mean time, the queen found out a new fa 
| C:M:4 LES. who became as abſolute, and as much deſpiſed, ll 


of ba Nitard had been. | 
_ CHARLES II. ſucceeded his father Philip IV. on | On the 19th of November, 1675, the king vs 
the: 17th of September 1665. He was then an infant | clared major, according to the laws of Spain, having! 
under four years of age... Though Philip had nominated | acquired the age of fourteen. But the queen cal 
his widow, Anne pf Auſtria, regent to the young prince, | proclamation to be drawn in the king's name, deci 
yet he at the ſame time appointed a council, called a | that the burthen of public affairs being too heavy! 


of importance. This council of ſtate conſiſted of fix per- | regard to the welfare of his ſubjects, as for his on! 
ſons, four of whom were entitled to ſit in it in right of | to leave the care of the government in the hank df 
ir dignities. But the- cardinal of being at | queen-mother, and of the junta. 
at time archbiſhop of Toledo, and inquifitor-general, | She did not entertain a doubt of the king's conſt 
two qualification were centered in one perſon ; the when this declaration was preſented ſome days afiet 1 
thexelore prevailed on hirn to reſign the laſt of 22 to ſign, he abſolutely refuſed, with this remarkabl 0 
Places, in favour of her confeflor, father Nitard. In | fion: © I hope that God, from whoſe providem 
e of which he obtained a place in the council | © ceive my dominions, will be graciouſly pleaſed 
« me the capacity of governing the people, 1 
« has commuted to my charge.” | 
This was certainly a very proper reply upon 4. 
occaſion, and the actions of the young print 
doubtleſs have been fuitable to this declaration; % 
chocolate” was /o prepared, that, in a ſhort 
health and intellects were fo much impaired, , 
remained in full poſſeſſion of her author | 
The favourite don Ferdinand de Valenou3i f 
this time, in ſuch full poſſeſſion of the * 
that,” from a private gentleman, ſhe had mak 
| | grandee of Spain of the firſt claſs. F 
advices and requeſt of his queen, he had Remonſtrances had been made to —＋ * 
| | ing taxes, the king's education, and the ſecu] s 
his age, had a pleaſing figure;; an excellent/edu- kingdom, but without effect. The patrioch 4 
and was, in every reſpect, an accompliſhed gen- had recourſe to another meaſure ; they 5 uf 
inguiſhed hiraſelf hy his valour ; he | king; requeſting- him 10 withdraw ſecretly to- 
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Tuan thither, and reform the govern- 

- . : he attended to this 1 met 
d a total revolution enſued; the queen- 
ed in a convent at 3 wy the 2 
took ſhelter in the monaſtery of the 

E ber bang taken ill, was diſcovered and ſent to 
ann en degraded from all his dignities, and after- 
tranſported as an exile to the Philippines, from 
nce he was to be conducted to Peru, and there be 

ave. 

— — 8883 now the royal authority in his own 
1. was thought, in ſome inſtances, to exerciſe it 
coperly, and an oppoſition was quickly formed. One 
be charges againſt him was, that he intended to get him- 
made infant of Caſtile; which would have enabled him 
cceed to the kingdom. Chagrined at theſe ground- 
charges, a fever enſued; of which he ſhortly died; 
not till he had demonſtrated to the king, that all 
had been propagated againſt him was mere ca- 


d ſalſehood. n 
ales was ſoon after married to a French princeſs, 


ter of the duke of Orleans. The Spaniards were 
ly pleaſed with their new queen upon her firſt appear- 
but they grew out of humour with her becaule ſhe 
no children. ; a 
he queen did not live long, and died without iſſue. 
reſh war breaking out in France, the ſtrange weak - 
of the Spaniſh monarchy became viſible to all 
pe; the Engliſh and Dutch forces were employed in 
ding the Spaniſh provinces in the Low-Countnes ; 
the Engliſh fleet covered the coaſts of Spain for 
ral years together. | 0 
þ 1690, the king married a princeſs of the houſe of 
bourg, by whom he had no children; and, as his 
declined daily, all Europe ſhowed more concern 
he ſucceſſion than was diſcovered even in Spain. 
is certain that the king was inclined to the Imperial 
h of the houſe of Auſtria; but France had a 
il party in the Spaniſh court, who inſinuated to 
he propriety of prefering the houſe of Bourbon. 
he determination of the court of Rome, to which 
natter had been referred, did not arrive at Madrid 
the month of Auguſt, 1700, when the king was 
pht, by thoſe about him, to be very near his end. 
cardinal Portocarrero, who was at the head of the 
ry, preſſed his majeſty to loſe no further time, but 
this point, on which the tranquillity of his people 
uch depended. | | 
ſer. reflefting on it ſeriouſly, he ordered his laſt 
Ind teſtament to be drawn, in the preamble of which 
ted the invalidity of the renunciations, and the 
teſtible right of the dauphin, whoſe ſecond ſon he 
ad his heir; requiring all the ſubjects of the crown 
pan to acknowledge him as ſuch immediately upon 
emiſe. In caſe of his deceaſe without heirs, his 
ger brother, the duke of Berry, was to be called to 
cceſſion; which failing, the crown was limited to 
rchduke Charles, and after him to the duke of 
is will was figned, with all the requiſite formalities, 
2d of October; but, though this circumſtance | 


, ſend f 
nt by hi 

an, an 
— confin 


ound ſecret. The Imperial miniſter, count de 
ch, had no doubt that the fucceſſor appointed was 
iduke, and was therefore well pleaſed that the 
ls had been completed, The French miniſter, | 
de Harcourt, who had a much better inteteſt with | 
panuſh grandees, received ſuch intimations as made 
wsfied ; and the miniſtry, for their own ſecurity, 
ate intelligence of this great event to the French 


the ſigning of the will, his catholic majeſty grew 
_ continued fo for about a fortnight; but he 
pled, and expired on the 26th of October, 1700, | 
nh nnch year of his age, and the thirry-fiſth of 


m order to open his te t, and the Imperial 
vent thither alſo; but, on his arrival, was much 


fed to hear that the duke of Anjou was, by che 


3 


nerally known, the contents of the will were kept | 


alter his death, the grandees aſſembled at the | 
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The regency, appointed by the ſame will, took upon 
them the government, and inſtantly diſpatched letters of 
felicitation and invitation to their new monarch; but, 
though they were unanimous in this, their harmony was 
not of long duration. The queen-dowager, and the 
inquiſitor-general, who were both of the regency, began 
to ſpeak in unfavourable terms of their new king; but 
cardinal Portocarrero remained firm in his firſt principles, 
and endeavoured to convince the nobility, of the neceſſity 
they were under of attaching themſelves unanimouſly to 
the intereſt of king Philip. 


PRHIEETP oY; 


PHILIP V. duke of Anjou, the ſecond ſon of 
Lewis, dauphin of France, was born at Verſailles on 
the 19th of December, 1683, and called to the crown 
of Spain on the ad of October, 1700, by the will of 
Charles II. king of Spain. That prince dying on the 
iſt of November following, Philip V. was declared 


| king of Spain at Verſailles, on the 16th of the ſame 


month, and at Madrid on the 24th; into which city he 
made his public entry on the 14th of April, 1701. 

- According to the rights of confanguinity, none but 
the Imperial or French families could have any title to 
the crown of Spain. Lewis XIV. concluded a treaty 


| with England and Holland, in 1698, by which Spain, 


and all her poſſeſſions in America, were to be ſe- 
cured to the prince of Bavaria, then an infant; the 
kingdom of the T'wo Sicilies to the Dauphin; and the 
duchy of Milan to the archduke Charles, ſecond ſon of 
the emperor. But the young prince of Bavaria died ſoon 
after, and a new treaty * partition was the conſe- 
quence. 8 

By this treaty, Spain and America were to fall to the 
archduke Charles, the Milaneſe to the duke of Lorraine, 
and Lorraine to be added to the ſhare of the dauphin. 
Had the emperor conſented to this treaty, his ſon would 
have been king of Spain; but he refuſed, in expectation 
of the whole ſucceſſion, and loſt the whole by that 
means. 

Charles II. had received nurnberleſs cauſes of diſguſt 
from the court of Vienna. This conduct induced the 
grandees of Spain to favour the claims of the houſe of 
Bourbon, and cardinal Portocarrero, archbiſhop oſ To- 
ledo, perſuaded the dying monarch to make a will, in 
which the duke of Anjou was appointed his ſucceſſor in 
all his dominions. As ſoon as his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
was informed of the death of Charles II. of Spain, and 
that his grandſon the duke of Anjou was called to the 
ſucceſſion ; he prepared for maintaining him in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of that kingdom, which he foreſaw would be diſ- 
puted by the houſe of Auſtria and its allies. 

The elector of Bavaria admitted the French troops 
into the Netherlands, of which he was governor; and 
the prince of Vaudemont declared for king Philip in 
Italy. Hence England and Holland: were induced to 
diſſemble for the preſent, and to acknowledge. king 
Philip. King William and the States-general actually 
wrote him letters of felicitation, notwithſtanding they 
were then determined to conteſt his title to that crown. 

When the grand alliance was firſt formed, nothing 
farther was propoſed, than the obtaining a, proper 
barrier for the Dutch, and a reaſonable equrvalent 
for the houſe of Auſtria ; but, when the archduke Charles 
had aſſumed the title of king of Spain, and the allies had 
been remarkably fucceſsful in the beginning of the war, 
they projected no lefs than the entire conqueſt of the 
Spaniſh monarchy; and, after the battle of Turin, which 
obliged the French and Spaniards to evacuate Italy, there 
is hardly a doubt to be made but they might have carried 
their point, as, by the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, they 
wow. become maſters of a great part of Spain, 'and even 

* ital. 4 27 ; | ' . ; 
| Bur od the neglect of ſending proper reinforcements 
to Charles, in the Autumn of 1706, king Philip began 
ro recover ſtrength; and, in April, 1707, the duke of 
Berwick, who commanded his forces, ed ſo com- 
plete a victory at Almanza, and purſued it with ſo much 


es will, declared his ſucceſſor. | 


ſpirit. and diligence, that, before the end of the year, tile 
fice of affairs in that kingdom was . : 
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The allies indeed made a conſiderable progreſs, and, 
in 1710, gained the battle of Sarragoſſa, which opened a 
paſſage for Charles III. to Madrid, into which city he 
made his public entry in the middle of the next month ; 
but the diſpoſitions of the Spaniards were now changed, 
and they adhered ſo firmly to king Philip, that, before 
the cloſe of that year, Charles was driven back into Cata- 
Jonia, after having been defeated. 

In April, 1711, died the emperor 
king Charles III. the ſole heir male of the houſe of 
Auſtria, This circumſtance made a conſiderable altera- 
tion inthe ſtate of affairs, becauſe it appeared now equally 
dangerous to give the Spaniſh, as well as the Imperial 
dominions to this prince, or to leave them to a branch of 
the houſe of Bourbon; and no expedient could be thought 
of to prevent one or other of theſe events. 

The houſe of Auſtria was then in poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and all the dominions that had be- 
longed to that crown on the continent of Italy; which 

ve an opportunity to the French court, to inſinuate to 
Te new miniſtry in England, the expediency of putting 
an end to ſo long a war, upon terms agreeable to the firſt 
ſcheme of the grand alliance: and this, in the end, brought 
about the peace of Utrecht, which was concluded 
in 1713. 

8 of France, conſort to king Philip, who 
was the daughter of the duke of Savoy, died on the 14th 
of February 1714 ; leaving two ſons, Don Lewis, and 
Don Ferdinand. This furniſhed Philip with an oppor- 
tunity of ening his intereſt by a ſecond marriage; 
which he concluded in a few months, with the princeſs 
Elizabeth Farneſe, daughter of the duke of Parma; heir- 
eſs not only of the duchy, but alſo expectant heireſs of 
Tuſcany. This marriage was made with a view to revive 
the intereſt of the houſe of Bourbon in Italy, which had 
been in ſome degree extinguiſhed by the late peace. 

He made himſelf maſter of the iſland of Sardinia in 1717, 
and of the kingdom of Naples the following year; but 
reſtored them in 1720, on his acceding to the treaty of 
the quadruple alliance. He concluded a peace with Eng- 
land in 1721; and, whatever his motive was, on the 15th 
of January, 1724, he actually reſigned the kingdom to 
his ſon don Lewis, prince of Aſturias, who was a youth 
of great abilities, and who, in the beginning of his admi- 
niſtration, diſplayed great wiſdom and beneficence, which 
ftrongly endeared him to the Spaniards : but on the goth 
of Auguſt following he died of the ſmall-pox, without 
leaving any iſſue by his wife, Louiſa Elizabeth, of 
Upon the demiſe of don Lewis it was judged, that in 
| the natural and legal courſe, his: brother Don Ferdinand 
ſhould have ſucceeded him on the throne ; but the fear 
of a minority, and perhaps ſome other reaſons, induced 
the Spaniards to prevail on Philip V. to reſume the 
government, which he conſented to with ſome reluctance. 

He concluded a peace with the emperor : and, in 1731, 
Anthony Farneſe, duke of Parma and Placentia, dying 
without male iſſue, he ſent the Infant Don Carlos, his 
ſon by his ſecond wife, to take poſſeſſion of the ſtates of 
the duke ; and: accordingly the infant made his public 
entry into Florence, Parma, and Placentia, in 17 32. In 
the following year Philip . undertook the conqueſt of 
Naples and Sicily, in fayqur: of don Carlos; and that 
prince became the peaceable poſſeſſor of thoſe kingdoms | 

on the r2th of July, 1735. ; 
WMorn out with age and infirmities, Philip V. departed 
this life on the 29th. of June, 1746, in the e year 
of his er and the forty-ſixth of his reign. He was a 

monarch endowed with few great qualities, but at the 
ſame time blemiſhed with ftill fewer vices. He Was 
22 by his two queens, who were both Italians, and 
both princeſſes of great abilities, but of very different diſ- 
1 His farſt queen, the daughter of the king of 

ardinia, was a moſt amiable woman in her behaviour 
and. addreſs, and, by engaging the hearts of the Spa- 
niards, ed the throne to her huſband. The ſecond, 
formed by the leſſons of cardinal Alberoni, knew how to 
raiſe a ſtrong to herſelf among the 8 
The king at his deceaſe, beſides the prince of Aſturias 
by. his firſt queen, left, by his ſecond conſort, three ſons, 


dure daughters: don Carlos, whom he had ſeated 
3 


oſeph, leaving 


1 
: 
4 
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public was ſubjected to the moſt 


found himſelf under the neceſſity of repaſſing the Va 


b 


driven to deſpair by the oppreſſions of 


meaſures, they flew to arms, determined to 


| 
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on the throne of the Sicilies, and married to: 


ceſs ; the infant don Philip, married to 4 0 pry, 
French princeſſes; the cardinal infant don Let 
biſhop of Toledo, and Seville: The infants Ma 5, ach, 


Victoria, queen-regent of Portugal; the inf Jae 
Tereſa, married to the dauphin of France; Fas po M 


Maria-Antonietta-Ferdinanda, ducheſs of Sum. Inf 


FERDINAND y 


FERDINAND VI. ſucceeded his father in the; 
third year of his age; having married January sth. 157 
the infanta Mary Magdalena of Portugal, near ty ly 
older than himſelf, by whom he had no iſſue. Athy | 
embraced with ardour the principles of the a as, 
the two branches of the Bourbon family, and reſy,. 

: . : 7 Olveg 
ſteadily to purſue the objects for which that union by 
been formed by Elizabeth Farneſe, the queen doy 
who {till directed the councils of Madrid. by 

Don Philip, and the mareſhal de Maillebols Ib none 
of the ſentiments of the new king in regard to the lain 

: 1 
war, and hardly preſſed by their enemies, were deſtog 
of ſecuring a communication with France: a retrtyy 
attempted, and conducted with great ability by the cus 
de Maillebois, fon of the mareſhal, who led the a 
while his father and Gages brought up the tear: 
could not, however, hinder the king of Sardinia fv 
attacking, them to advantage at Rotto Fredo, where te 
behaved with great gallantry, but ſuſtained a conſiderþ 
loſs. The ſurrender of - Placentia, which was defend 
by four thouſand men, under the marquis de Caſt 
was the conſequence of this victory. 

The Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians, conducted by th 
king of Sardinia, aſſiſted by the generals Botte and hto 
now advanced to Tortona, which was ſurrendered y 
them, while the French and Spaniards took ſhelterundg 
the cannon of Genoa. Here it was expected they woul 
have made a ſtand, that city being very capable of 
fence ; but the marquis de la Minas, who had ſucceed 
Gages in the command, did not judge it prudent to ha 
the loſs of the remains of the Spaniſh army. Mailkby 
concurred in this opinion; and the Genoeſe, after n. 
28 aſſurances of ſupport, were abandoned to di 

ate. Don Philip retifed towards Savoy, and Mailkbas 
into Provence. | 

The ſurrender of Genoa was the immediate conlequea 
of the retreat of the French and Spaniards ; and that - 
umiliating conditions 
and the city loaded with oppreſſive and arbitrary cont 
butions, | | 
The king of Sardinia, wiſhing to ſee the houſe af A 
ſtria all- powerful in Italy, perſuaded the court of Londah 
that it' would be more advantageous to the commat 
cauſe to invade France; and that, by the co-operih 
x os Britiſh fleet, not only Antibes, de. 1 L 

arſeilles might be ſpeedily reduced. Count 
accordingly entered —— at the head of fifty da 
ſand men, and advanced as far as Dreguinan, laying 
whole country under contribution; while baron A 
inveſted Antibes, which was at the ſame time bo 
by a Britiſh ſquadron, under vice-admiral Medley: 
the mareſhal de Belliſle, who. ſucceeded Maillebos 8 
the command of the French army, ſo effeftualy cb 


the proviſions of the invaders, that the Auſtian e 


the ſiege of Antibes was relinquiſhed. Wo 
The utter failure of this expedition was part) o 

a very ſingular change of fortune in 97 Auſtrians M 
riſen againſt their conquerors, and exp 
ing the galling fetters of flavery; they 
the Sorta of that freedom, which 7 5 
obs, to defend. Secretly encouraged IT 8 
purpole by ſome of the ſenators, who allo wy” 
than live any longer in ſuch a cruel and or th 
vitude; and ſo firm was their perſeverance g oy 
tion, and ſo vigorous the impulſe by which ue 
actuated, tat th marquis de Botte, after led lf 
ſtruggles, and fuſtaining great loſſes, ws , 14 
to evacuate the city, The zeal of the Genet "up 


* 


7 
1 
- F ' 
: 
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took the moſt effectual ſteps. for their | 


p . well knowing that they were ſurrounded 
re , | , | 


WT their tyrants 
Peace was at 


| length reſtored to Europe by the treaty of 
, chapelle. 


During its 8 arts _ letters 
* «fully cultivated ; manufactures and com- 
1 ſociety was highly poliſhed ; and the 
| rſe o ind, of nations, and of ranks, was 
1 r. more facile and general than in any former 
od, by means of new roads, ve & 
ulements: a long ſeaſon of tranquillity was expected, 
in vain, from the awe with which one half of Europe 
; other. | ; | 
1 miniſtry had formed a plan of diſpoſſeſſing 
e Engliſh of their principal ſettlements both in Ame- 
WT. .d the Eaſt Indies. Repeated attempts were there- 
made, by the leading men in France, to engage the 
E..; of Spain, whoſe American treaſures were now got 
ne in fafety, to enter into their grand ſcheme; and 
poſals for a family compact, ſuch as has ſince been 
ned among the three branches of the houſe of Bour- 
. were exhibited to the Spaniſh miniſtry in 1753, by 
anke de Duras, the French ambaſſador, under the 
tion of the duke de Noailles. But theſe intrigues 
re defeated, by the penetration and vigilance of 
. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid; ſupported 
ne credit of the judicious Mr. Wall, a gentleman of 
WE extraction, who had long reſided at the court of 
don as Spaniſh ambaſſador. 

y ſuch means, the naturally pacific Ferdinand was 
ecced to diſregard all the ſplendid allurements of the 
Wt of Verſailles, and all inſinuations to the diſadvan- 
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Wh: of that of Great-Britain, to drag him into a new war. 
WW ithdrawing his heart from ambition, he placed his 
Wory in reviving commerce, and encouraging arts and 
ufaftures, too long neglected among his ſubjects. 
even diſgraced his prime miniſter, the marquis de la 
eenada, for endeavouring to alter his meaſures ; and, 
ing Wall at the head of the adminiſtration, the ſame 
aud pacific meaſures were purſued, during the ſub- 
ent part of the reign of Ferdinand VI. 
By the diſgrace of Encenada, which happened in 17 54, 
en every thing ſeemed ripe for a perpetual league be- 
en France and Spain, a fatal blow was given to the 
jects of the court of Verſailles. 
The pacific Ferdinand VI. having breathed his laſt on 
roth of Auguſt, 1759, was fucceeded on the throne 
— by his brother / ol Carlos, king of Naples and 
Je 


. 


BY an article in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, don 
lip ſhould have aſcended the throne of the Two Sicilies; 
| Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, have reverted to. 
houſe of Auſtria ; ſaving certain proviſions, made by 
lame treaty, in favour of the king of Sardinia. But 
don Carlos, now Charles III. of Spain, had never ac- 
led to that treaty, he left the crown of the Two Sicilies, 
will, to his third ſon, don Ferdinand, the ſecond being 
jught unfit for government, and the eldeſt deſigned for 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion. Don Philip acquieſced in this 
polition; and the court of Vienna, throygh the media- 
of France, permitted him to remain in poſſeſſion of 
duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, with- 
making any 2 3 territories. The king of 
una was quieted with money, and tha 
l by Lew XV. | 7 . . 
ns Ay of * added ** theſe good offices, had 
ect upon the mind of his catholic majeſty; a 
ugh he bad ks obſerved ar: part Ba 
profeſſed a friendſhip to Great-Britain, France did not 
pair of drawing him into her views. She was ſenſible 
ould not behold with-indifference, the rapid progreſs 
he Britiſh arms in America. The Spani empire in 
TICA, if that of France ſhould be annihilated, he fore- 
mult in a manner lie at the mercy of England; as no 
er could remain, if a conteſt ſnould happen between 
WO crowns; able to hold the balance in the New- 
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new vehicles, and new | 


a pretty exact neutrality, | 


I 
This teaſonable jealouſy, rouſed by the court of Ver- 
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ſailles, induced Charles to ſeek refuge in that grand 
Family Compae?, ſo long and fo ardently deſired by France: 
an ambitious league, which has already been attended 
with very alarming conſequences; and which may one 
day prove fatal to the liberties of Europe, unleſs another 
is formed to counteract its force. 

France and England now entered intb a treaty, yet, at 
the ſame time; hoſtilities were every where carried on, as 
if no ſuch negociation had been on foot. But the cam 
paign was diſtinguiſhed by few memorable events. The 
war which had been long carried on in Weſtphalia, at an 
immenſe expence; was as indeciſive as ever. The king of 
Pruſſia, ſeemingly fatigued with ineffectual efforts, ated 
ſolely on the defenſive. The Auſtrians took Schweidnitz 
by ſurpriſe, and the Ruſſians made themſelves maſters of 
Colberg. 

Several actions indeed happened at ſea, between ſingle 
ſhips and ſmall ſquadrons, much to the honour of the 
Britiſh flag. Bellfle was alſo taken from the French 
with great difficulty, after a violent repulſe. The courts 
of London and Verſailles, difagreeing in ſome of the 
articles of. the propoſed treaty, the negociation between 
France and England was finally broken off, on the 2cth 
of September, 1761. 1 a 

It was readily ſeen that a rupture with Spain would be 
the immediate conſequence of the failure of this negocia- 
tion; as the failure itſelf had been principally occaſioned, 
by the ſuſpicion of a ſecret underſtanding between the 
French and Spaniſh miniſters. The poiſonous inſinua- 
tions of the-court of Verſailles, had now produced their 
full effect upon the Spaniſh monarch. | | 

The French miniſter had, on the 15th of July, pre- 
ſented to the court of London a private memorial, ſigni- 
fying the deſire of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, that, in 
order to eſtabliſh the peace upon ſolid foundations, the 
king of Spain might be invited to, guaranty the treaty 
between the two crowns : and he propoſed, with the con- 
ſent and communication of his catholic majeſty, . that the 
three points in diſpute between England and Spain, and 
which might occaſion a freſh war in Europe and America, 
; ſhould be finally ſettled in this negociation: namely, the 
reſtitution of ſome ſhips taken under Spaniſh colours; the 
liberty claimed by Spain to fiſh on the banks of New-? 
; foundland ; and the demolition of certain ſettlements, made 
by the Engliſh logwood cutters in the bay of Honduras. 

The Britiſh miniſter, Mr. Pitt, in anſwer to this me- 
morial, declared, that his Britannic majeſty would not 
ſuffer the diſputes with Spainto be blended in the negocia- 
tion of peace between the two crowns ; and that it would 


be conſidered as an affront, if any farther mention was 


made of ſuch a circumſtance. He alſo called upon the 
Spaniſh miniſter, to diſavow the propoſitions, which had 
been ſaid to be made with the knowledge of his court, 
and expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at ſeeing a propoſal for ac- 
commodating diſputes between friends, coming through 
the medium of an enemy! to find matters of ſuch magni- 

rude offered for deliberation by a French envoy, when the 
king of Spain had an ambaſſador reſiding in London, 
from whom no intimation of ſuch buſineſs had been re- 
ceived. 

The court of Verſailles condeſcended to make an apo- 
logy ; but the Spaniſh ambaſſador avowed and juſtified 
the ſtep taken by the French envoy, as entirely conform- 
able to the ſentiments of his maſter. He faid the kings of 
France and Spain were united, not only by the ties of 
blood, but thoſe of mutual intereſt. He applauded the 
humanity and magnanimity of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 
in ſeeking to render the peace as permanent as the viciſſi- 
tude of human affairs would permut. 

It evidently appeared, from the moſt liberal interpre- 
tation of theſe words, os the _ of 2 1 a 
kind of , was made acquainted with every ſte 
taken in CE between France and t 
and that there was a perfect union of affections, intereſts, 
and councils, between the courts of France and Spain. 

The Family Compat? was ſigned, on the 25th of 
Auguſt, 1761. From that moment the French miniſter | 
changed his tone, Mr. Wall, the Spaniſh miniſter, ap- 


| plauded w magnanimity of the king of Great-Britain, | 
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in 2M ſuffering France to be appealed to, as a tribunal, | ſhelter; having twenty-ſeven officers kite, 


in his diſputes with Spain: but he refuſed to give up any: hundred and ninety-one wounded ; five dad 1 


of the three points in diſpute, acknowledging that the | rank and file killed, and two thouſand and 
moſt perſect amity ſubſiſted between the courts of France | wounded. In the years 1783 and 1784, 
and Spain: that, in conſequence of that harmony, the | their attacks by fea to deſtroy it; but, after a 
moſt chriſtian king had offered to aſſiſt his catholic ma- much ammunition, and loſing many lives, q:"» 
jeſty, if the diſpute between Great-Britain and Spain | obliged to retire without doing any materia] uy "ty 
ſhould terminate in a rupture. | { When the war between Great-Britain and her. 
From this declaration, the intentions of Spain were |, rican colonies had continued: for ſome time, and Þ 
too apparent to be miſunderſtood by a man of Mr. had taken part with the latter, the court of Math 
Pitt's diſcernment. He declared in council, that fuch | alſo; induced to commence hoſtilities againg 
behaviour was a declaration of war; that England | Britain. The iards cloſely beſieged Gibraty * 
ought, from nce as well as ſpirit, to ſtrike the firſt | by ſea and land. Other naval and military open 
blow; that, if any war could provide its own reſources, | took place between Great-Britain and Spain, icke 
it muſt be a war with Spain; that her ſupplies lay at a | been particularly narrated in our Hiſtory of Em 
diſtance, and might be eaſily intercepted ; that her | In February, 1788, his catholic majeſty gave oi 
flota, or American plate-fleet, on which ſhe had: great | for augmenting the marine eſtabliſhment in &, 
ance, was not yet arrived; and that the taking of This, in the time of profound peace, has been cu 
| it would ſtrengthen England, as much as it would weaken | dered as an extraordinary circumſtance. The HN 
| her. Such a neceflary ſtep,” added he, © would be a | bable motive ſeems to be the expected arrival of a lc 
A leſſon to the king of Spain, and to all Europe, how | ſian fleet in the Mediterranean ſeas. 
| e dangerous it was to preſume to dictate in the affairs of | Had the king of Spain any other project in view, ig 
| % Great-Britain.” Mr. Pitt was, however, over-ruled | as commencing hoſtilities againſt his Britannic may 
. in council ; his advice was not purſued, and he reſigned | | 
| the ſeals of office. : ; pearz power, death has arreſted his hand; for he en 
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made by both, for 
e 


Anthony, duke of Calabria, born in 1747, dd 
incapable of ſuecteding to the throne, on account d 
igvincible weakneſs of underſtanding ; Ferdinand-ly 
thony, king of Naples, born in 1751, married in ij 
+ of: to the archducheſs Mary-Caroline-Louiſa, ſiſter tot 
ak-k emperor of Germany; Gabnel-Anthony, born in 17g 
grand: prior of the kingdom of Spain: Anthony Path 
born in 1765 and Francis Xavier, born in 1757. 
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Is, BOUNDARIES, AIR, Soit, Propuce. 


8 country was formerly called Luſitania, hut 


Some are of opinion that the name of 
is meant to ſignify Portus Gallus, or Porius 
an account of the multitudes of the French 
to the city of Porto, on the river Douro, in 
the Chriſtians againſt the Moors. Others, 
th more probability, derive it from a town on 
Douro, by the ancients named Cale, but now 
tz Oppoſite to this place, ſome of the inhabi- 
2 new town with a harbour, and gave it the ap- 
of Portucale, or the port of Cale; which, by 
ted proſperity, proved the origin of the pre- 
Hing city of Porto; and from hence the whole 
Be received the name of Portugal. The old 
T afitania was aboliſhed, and the new one ſub- 
Inder Ferdinard the Great, king of Caſtile and 
bo gave this country and Gallicia to his third ſon 
The moſt ancient manuſcript now extant, in 
name of Portugal is uſed for the whole king- 
lated in 1069, and preſerved in a convent at 


bal, which is the moſt weſtern part of Europe, is 
on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean; and 
ch and eaſt by Spain; being in length upwards 
hundred miles, and one hundred and twenty in 
where broadeſt. . | 

Amate in this country is much more temperate 


Wrovinces : in the ſouthern diſtricts it would be ex- 
vt, were it not refreſhed by the falutary ſea- 
but in the northern parts, the air is much cooler, 


this country. Liſbon has lately been much re- 
by valetudinarians, and conſumptive perſons, 
Britain and other places, on account of the 
Its air. | | 

A the ſoil is fruitful, agriculture is fo much neg- 
at half the country lies uncultivated, the inha- 
ng principally ſupplied with corn by importa- 
egal, however, abounds in excellent wine and 
hs, oranges, figs, pomegranates, raiſins, al- 
heſnuts, 2 * 5 e oo. Here is alſo 
of fine honey, and conſequently of wax. The 
z Which is found in the fields, is almoſt white, 
oft ble flavour; and the wood honey here 
w the taſte than that of other coun- 


in Portugal are briſk and lively, but ſlight: 
| ſurer-footed, are more uſed far draught 
N. Paſture being ſcarce, there are not many 
We or flocks of ſheep, and what they have are 
ian, though the fleſh is tolerably good: the 
meh this country produces, is that of hogs 


* 0 3 
* 
* 


15 8 88 barren : the chief are thoſe 
"> particularly of filyer, copper, tin, and 
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4 ei 8 The principal rivers 
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Jaries were then different from, what they 


Spain, though with ſame little difference in the 


keather more ſubject to rains. The ſpring is de- 


ocean not far from Caminha; the Lima, 


— 


I 
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| 


Wed Lethe, has its fource likewiſe in Gal- | 


licia, and is received by the ocean a little below Viana; 
the Cavado, the Douro, the Guadiana, and the Tajo, 
or Tagus; the laſt of which is the largeſt river in the 
kingdom, carrying ſome gold in its ſands, and falling into 
the ſea a little below Liſbon; Portugal contains ſeveral 
roaring lakes and ſprings ; ſome of them are abſorbent 
even of the lighteſt ſubſtances, ſuch as wood, cork, and 
feathers ; ſome are medical and ſanative, and ſome hot 
baths are found in the province of Algarva. The bays 


are thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, ſouth of Liſbon, and 


Lagos bay in Algarva. 


Kinc, ConsSTITUTION, NopriLity, OrDtrs OF 
EK NIGHTHOOD. 


THE. king's titles are A. B. by the grace of God 
king of Portugal and the Algarves, on this and the other 
ſide of the ſea of Africa; lord of Guinea, and of the navi- 
gation, conqueſts and commerce, in Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Perſia, India, &c. Since the time of John IV. the 
king's eldeſt ſon is ſtiled the prince of Brazil. In 1749, 
pope Benedict XIV. dignified the king with the title of 
his moſt faithful majeſty. 

The government of Portugal is an abſolute heredi 
monarchy ; but, with reſpect to the impoſition of new 
taxes, the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, and other impor- 
tant concerns, the conſent of the ſtates are neceſſary ; and 
theſe conſiſt of the clergy, the high nobility, and the 
commons. The clergy are repreſented by archbiſhops and 
biſhops; the high nobility are the dukes, marquiſes, 


counts, viſcounts, and barons ; and the repreſentatives 


of the commons conſiſt of the procuratoes, or agents, of 
the cities and towns. Among the commonalty are likewife 
reckoned the lower nobility, and the maſterſhips of the 
order of knighthood. For the adminiſtration of the civil 
government, there is a council of ſtate, with ſeveral ſecre- 
taries; for military affairs a council of war; for the finances, 
a treaſury court; and, for the diſtribution: of juſtice, 
ſeveral high tribunals, with others ſubordinate to them, 
in the ſeveral diſtrifts into which the kingdom is divided. 
The cities have their particular 7 god The pro- 
ceedings of the courts are regulated by the Roman law, 
the royal edicts, the canon law, and the pope's mandates. 
Like the Spaniards, they uſually tranſact their buſineſs in 
the mornings and evenings, and ſleep at noon. The nobi- 
lity are very numerous, many of whom are deſcended 
from natural ſons of the royal Fail y. The high nobility, 
who are alfo of different claſſes, are permitted to 
be covered in the king's . preſence, and have the title of 
dons, with a. penſion from the royal e to enable 
Gem ths better to ſupport their dignity. In his letters, 
the king 
A duke's ſons are alſo grandees, and his daughters rank 
as marchioneſſes. The inferior nubilicy or gentry are 
termed hidalgos, 7. e. gentlemen.; they cannot aſſume 
the title of don mg mY 1 ; Tops 8 FW 
- The principal order o gi in Portugal, is the 

ord of Chriſt, inſtituted by king Denis, ſoon after. the 
abolition of the knights templars, and confirmed in 1317, 
by John XXII. The badge of this order is a red 
crols within a white one. The next order is that af St. 
James, the badge of which is a fed fword in the ſhape of 
a_craſs. The third is that 


Aviz, Whaſe is 
a green croſs in the form of e Though 10e | 


orders are all religious, yet the knights. are at liberty. to 


matry, by virtue of a bull of pope Jubes III. in 1664. 


Rerfelon, Anchsisnors, Brnors, CLzxar, Ur- 


_ VERSITIES, Laa, ARTS\ AND SCIENCES, | 


"ann Lanovacs. '' 


catholic ; but there 


are many concealed jews, and theſe 
too even among the nobility, biſf PS, Leben 


ſtiles them illuſtrious, and treats them as princes. 


ds, monks, 
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and nuris ; and the very inquiſitors themſelves. If a jew | 


pretends to be a Chriſtian and a Roman catholic, while 
he is really a jew, by going to maſs, confeſſion, &c. or 
if, after being converted, or pretending to be converted 
and pardoned, he relapfes into Judaiſm, and is diſcovered, 
the inquiſition lays hold of him. In the firſt caſe, if they 
renounce Judaiſm, they are only condemned to ſome cor- 

oral puniſhment or public ſhame, ,and then ordered to 
2 inſtructed in the chriſtian religion. In the ſecond they 
are condemned to the flames without mercy. Many, un- 
able to conceal themſelves, eſcape to Holland, and there 
openly profeſs judaiſm. The inquiſition, which was in- 
troduced by king John III. and has ſince been eſtabliſhed 
in all the Portugeſe dominions, Brazil excepted, 1s very 
active in detecting hereſies and. heretics; and no leſs vigo- 
rous in puniſhing them. In the dominions of Portugal, 
there are four eſpecial high courts of the inquiſition: at 
Liſbon, Coimbra, Evora, and Goa in the Eaſt Indies; 
each of which is independent, though with ſome ſubor- 
dination to the ſupreme concil of inquiſition. Impious 
and inhuman as this tribunal is, yet its feſtivals, or ſolemn 
burnings, called Auta da Fe, or the act of faith, afford 


the higheſt delight to the bigotted Portugueſe, who whilſt 


their fellow creatures, the ſuppoſed heretics, are burning 
in the flames, cry aloud Que grande clemencia ! Bente 
 abencoado ſea o Janto officio. O what great goodneſs ! 
Praiſed be the holy office. Even thoſe of the firſt diſtinction 
among the nobility, think it an honour to lead the con- 
dernned criminals, as inferior ſervants, to the holy office. 
The power of the inquiſition was, however, abridged, by 
| King] ohn IV. who commanded that all its ſentences ſhould 
be laid before the parliament, and that the accuſed ſhould 
be permitted to have counſel to aſſiſt them in their defence. 
The number of convents in Portugal is ſaid to amount 
to nine hundred, and many of them extremely rich. The 
order of the Jeſyits has been ſuppreſſed in this country, 
as well as in the kingdoms of France, Spain, and Naples, 
and the duchy of Parma. Beſides a patriarch, here are 
ſeyeral archbiſhops and biſhops: the patriarch is always a 
cardinal, and of the royal family. The archbiſhops 
rank with marquiſſes, arid the biſhops, with counts. The 
Portugueſe have alſo arehbiſhops in the other quarters of 
the world, as well' as in Europe. The ſums raiſed by 
the popes here, by virtue of their prerogatives, are thought 
to exceed the revenues of the crown; and the nuncios 
never fail of acquiring vaſt fortunes in a very ſhort time. 
There are two univerſities in this kingdom: one at 
Coimbra, founded in 1291, by king Denis, the other at 
Evora, eſtabliſhedin 1559. There is alſo the college of 
nobles at Liſbon, where the young nobility are educated 
in every. branch of polite learning and the ſciences. All 
the books formerly belonging to the baniſhed- jefuits are 
kept here, which compoſe a very large library. In this 
college the Engliſh language is taught. In another col- 
lege young gentlemen are inſtructed in the ſcience of en- 
gineering, and when qualified obtain commiſſions in that 
Corps. But, while the papal power, and that of the 
_ ecclefiaſtics continue at fuch a height, very little pro- 
ean be made in real learning. 

The Portugueſe la differs but little from that of 
Spain: Latin is the ground- work of both, but the former 
is more remote from it, and harſher to the ear than the 
Spaniſh, The Portugeſe tongue is ſpoken on all the 


coaſts of Africa and Afia as far as China, though blended 
with the dated of the feveral nations in thoſe Giftan 
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IE commerce of the Portugueſe js very conſider- 
die or their wine, foreign commodities, and fruits; in 
return for its woollen manufactures, with which the Por- 
tugueſe furniſh their colonies and ſubjects in Aſia, Africa, 
and'Argerica. The manufactures in Portugal ee 
ingonſiderable: they anałe a little linen, and ſome coarſe 
filk and woollen, with a variety of ſtraw- work, and are ex- 
ellen in preſerving and candying fruit. Their planta- 
Bons in Brazil are extremely valuable, yielding gold, dia- 
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cially with the Engliſh, who' take 
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dreſs, like that of the Spaniards, never uſed to va 
| late, eſpecially among the men; 


Among the lower claſs of pe 


extreme, and they maintain domeſtics in bun 


n o SL 


hides, gums, drugs, dying-woods, &c. 
plantations in Africa, they bring gold and 
ſlaves to manure their ſugar and tobacco 


F Tom * 
won, 
Brazil. They have ſtill ſeveral n "Th 
Indies, though they are not ſo conſiderable a; * : 
been ; 8 1 with the Azores, or Weſtern 10 
deira, and the Cape de Verde iſlands. The kino lh 
ſhare of the gold brought from Brazil, amount; 0 
three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling per ue 
that the whole yearly produce of gold in Brazil iy 
eſtimated at near two millions ſterling. Liſba f 
greateſt port in Europe, next to London and Ar k 

In Portugal, accounts are kept in rees, a tho. 
which make a mill-ree ; and cruſadoes, of which, 
are equal to four hundred, and the new to four 
and eighty rees: theſe, however, art imaginayy 
The filver coins are a vintain, which is equal to i 
rees ; a real, equal to forty ; an half teſton equaluiy 
and a whole teſton equal to an hundred. The gallus 
are the moedas, or, as the Engliſh call them, mog 
and the Johns, or three pound twelves, and the; " 
diviſions. An hundred rees are equal to eightag 
Engliſh. It is remarkable that, though ſuch quay 
the coin of Portugal are carried into foreign countit y 
the exportation of it is prohibited under pain of d 
Not more than twenty years ago, Portugel gold q 
were as plentiful and current in England as Englhg 
neas ; but their currency was ſuddenly ſuppreſſed, alan 
could only be diſpoſed of by weight, according wk 
market price of that precious metal of which tha 
compoled. . As many of theſe coins had been 
diminiſhed by various arts, conſiderable loſſes writ 
tained by thoſe who had great quantities in th yl 
ſeſſion. 


PopuLaTIioON, PERSONS, MaNNERs, Custow 


PORTULAL, according to the beſt calculation q 
tains, about two millions of inhabitants. It appeaj 
a ſurvey made of that kingdom in 17 32, that it cou 
three thouſand three hundred and forty-four pariſhes, a 
one million, ſeven hundred and forty-two thouſand, 
hundred and thirty lay perſons, beſides upwards ot tit 
hundred thouſand eccleſiaſtics of both ſexes. 

The Portugeſe are neither ſo tall, nor ſo well pry 
tioned as the Spaniards, whoſe habit and cuſtons i 
imitate ; though the people of diſtinction affect m 
coſtly and ſuperb drefles. The Portugueſe lad 
thin and ſmall of ſtature. Here, as well as in other « 
tries of the ſame degree of heat, they are not ſo pot 
the women are in colder climates ; but they are 110 
be more beautiful whilſt young, though their comp 
is ſomewhat upon the olive; their features being gra 
tegular, and their eyes black, ſparkling, and exit 
they even retain this brilliancy in the eyes, after Ade 
other charms are fled. Here, as well as in mat 


countries, it is at preſent the faſnion for ladies to ju 


disfigure their fkins and complexions with pal 
waſhes : but, though ſprightly and full of vivacih 
are {aid to have a nice ſenſe of female honour. : 
Spaniſh ladies, they dreſs with much zul want! 
affected gravity; and they are inſtructed by their F 
to expect great homage from their ſervants. Both m 4 
women make uſe of ſpectacles; not ſo much * 
their ſight, as to denote their gravity and wiſdom 10 
but men 
: When the 


have now adopted the French modes. e 


go abroad, they wear long veils, which cover 
and leave their faces bare. OT 
; "ThePortuguezeare accuſedof beingertremeh / 
treacheraus,” and'crafty in their dealings; and, 3 105 
of entertaining an intemperate JOY for 
we! ople, thieving is N | 

lent. © They are alfo remarkably fyperſtirious, e 
The fatniture of the houſes, p 

the grandes, is rich and ſup® 4 


thoſe belonging to 


being-an invariable rule among them, ne N 
any who ſurvive after ſerving their aneeltorz. 
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| furniture at all; for they, in imita⸗ 
75 5 — ſit always croſs legged on the 
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Revenuss, Forcts, REv6LUTIONS: 


e crown of Portugal, ſince the 
THE wee — 3 is conliderable, but 
of the Braz „ Is very 
ang#- be aſcertained. Some have aſſerted that, 
1 a e of all ſalaries and penſions, the annual amount 
eluſive „ free millions ſterling. Others indeed ſup- 
| . to be conſiderably leſs; but it 1s very certain that 
| 3 and other taxes run extravagantly high. 
s che royal demeſnes, immenſe ſums are produced 
the hereditary eſtates of the houſe of Braganza, to which 
* a , for three millions of cruſadoes per 
1 from the ſale of indulgences, 
ab pope renews to the king every three years by 
aal bull; the fifth of the gold brought from Brazil, 
WT: innually amounts to three hundred thouſand pounds 
pling ; the farm of the Brazil diamonds ; the maſter- 
« of the orders of knighthood, and other ſources, 
The forces of this kingdom, both by ſea and land, are 
 inconſiderable ; their land- forces being the worſt 
da in Europe, and their navy of little importance. 
„oa be an eaſy conqueſt to the Spaniards, were 
WS; not under the protection of Great-Britain. 
=: 1110, Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtile, beſtowed 
f 1 nugal upon his ſon-in-law, Henry of Burgundy, for 
ccntial ſervices againſt the. Moors. Alphonſo- 
1 his ſon, aſſumed the title of king; and his de- 
aas ſat on the throne of Portugal till 1580, when 
mee line of this houſe became extinct, and the next 
the kingdom was united to that of Spain. But 
cr the kings of this monarchy, the Portugueſe loſt 
gp of their foreign acquiſitions, and were ſo intolerably 
preſſed at home, that, in 1640, they ſhook off the 
ai yoke, electing John, duke of Braganza, for 
gr king, whoſe poſterity are ſtill in poſſeſſion of it. 
We ortugal contains ſix provinces, and ſeveral iſlands in 
Atlantic ocean, which we ſhall endeavour to de- 


ENTRE DOURO E MINHO. 


HIS province obtained its name from its ſituation 
nn the two famed rivers, the Douro and the Minho, 
Wo 15 therefore called in latin Interamnenſis. The 
Wo ſeparates its from Beira on the ſouth; the Minho 
Vuallicia in the north; it is bounded on the eaſt by a 
|& of mountains, which divide it from the province of 

0 Montes, or over the hills; and on the weſt by 
beean. It is ſeventy miles in length, and about fifty 
radtn, In proportion to its extent, it is the moſt 


manous, one of the moſt fruitful, yielding plenty of 
Pair and fruit; but not a ſufficient quantity of 
lor the conſumption of its inhabitants. The fertility 
" land s occaſioned by the great number of rivers 
A waer it; for, excluſive of the Douro and Minho, 
ball Lima, which riſes in Gallicia, paſſesto Soias, 
nte-de-Lima, and falls into the ſea at Viana; the 
o, which has its fource in Gallicia, advances into 
Province, and diſcharges itſelf in the Douro; the 
wk and the Rio d Aves. The air, is pure and 
t 2 The Principal places in this province are, 
Ken * very ancient city ſituated in a pleaſant plain, 
Fro nvers Cavado and Deſte. Ir derives its 
IT a kind of garment uſed by the ancient inha- 
DX 4 25 havy been burn by che Greeks, but 
E r the power of the Carthaginians, 
of Ladens, Goths, and Moors, and laſtly of the 
. ke, The Romans gave it the title of 
Fong), > ſee of an archbiſhop,” who is primate 
Mignon nd ſpiritual and temporal lord of the city 
kl e fcb country, Excluſive of the large cathe- 
1 lee 4 our Pariſh-churches, eight convents, and 
dow l d inhabitants. This city has ſeveral 
a XIV ſuch as a ſpacious hoſpital, a college, 
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ong fifty villas; the monopoly of Brazil ſnuff, which | 
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uous province in the whole * * and, though 
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arid a houſe of mercy, which is a charitable foundation 
for the relief of rn 2 of reſpectable fatnilies fallen to 
decay, for marrying of young maidens, ard placing out 
boys to learn employments. The revenue of the arch- 
biſhop amounts to forty thouſand cruſadoes per annum, 
or {ix thouſand pounds ſterling. Between the church of 
S. Pedro, and the hoſpital, are ſome ſtately remains of 
antiquity, particularly of an amphitheatre and aqueduct. 
Braga 1s about one huridred and eighty miles north of 
Liſbon. | Mey 

PorTo, or OyorTo, is ſeated on the river Douro, 
near where it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. , It is built on 
the declivity of a ſteep mountain, the foot of which is 
waſhed by the river; where it forms a commodious har- 
bour, much frequented by the Engliſh ; but the bar af 
the entrance is ſomewhat dangerous. The ſtreets are 
handſome and well paved, and on the bank of the river 
is a fine quay, which runs the whole length of the town. 
It is defended by the caftle of St. Joao de Foz, being 
fortified with an old wall and towers. Next to Liſbon, 
it is a city of the greateſt opulence, trade, and beauty in 
the kingdom. It has four ſuburbs, and ſeven pariſh- 
churches, including the cathedral ; about twenty thou- 
{and inhabitants, ſeveral hoſpitals, and twelve convents, 
excluſive of four others without the walls; a houſe of 
mercy, a mint, and ſeveral courts of juſtice. It is alſo 
the ſee of a biſhop, who ſtiles himfelf Epiſcopus Portu- 
calenſis, and has a revenue of twenty thouſand cruſadoes, 
or two thouſand pounds per annum. This city was 
formerly ſubject to its particular lords, but now it belongs 
to the crown. It is one hundred and twenty miles north 
of Liſbon. 

GUIMARANES, formerly a villa, owing its origin to a 
convent of Benedictines, built there in 927, to which 
was immediately added a village, now extended to a 
town. It 1s environed with a good wall, and contains 
about five thouſand inhabitants, ſeveral churches, three 
hoſpitals, a houſe of mercy, ſix convents, ſeveral courts 
of juſtice, a royal palace, and an old caſtle. It was 
formerly the reſidence of the kings of Portugal, and 
gave birth to king Alphonſo Henriques. It has a manu- 
facture of linen and fine thread, and is about one hundred 
and fifty miles north of Liſbon. 

Vrana DE Fez pe LIMA, fo called from its ſtand- 


ing near the mouth of the Lima, about thirty miles 


north of Liſbon. It is a large well-built town, has a 
good harbour, a ſtrong caſtle and walls, a confiderable 
trade, ſeveral courts of juſtice, two pariſh churches, - 
ſeven convents, an hoſpital, a caſa de miſericordia, and 
an harbour for ſmall veſſels. Here is alſo a magazine, 
with ammunition, warlike ſtores, and arms for more 
than twenty thouſand men. The number of the inhabi- 
tants of this town is about ſeven thouſand, It is the 
property of the crown, and is ſaid to be one of the plea- 
ſanteſt towns in Portugal. | | 
PonTE DE LIMA, a handſome town, ſeated on the 
river Lima, over which it has. a magnificent bridge, 
whence the town obtained its name. This place is plea- 
ſantly ſituated among fertile fields, and is adorned with 
a ſuperb palace. 
miles a of Liſbon. | | 
VILLA Nova de CERVRTIRA, a ſmall town on the 
river Minho, ſaid to have been built by king Denis. 
It is ſeated in a bottom environed with hills, is well for- 
tified, and defended by fort Azevedo, on the fide of 
Valenga. It bears the title of an earldom. Be 
VILLA NOVA DE PorTo, a ſmall town fituated on. 
the ſouth ſide of the river Douro, oppoſite to Oporto, 
and not far from the old town of Gaya; with reſpect to 
which it is called Villa-Nova. It was built in 1225, by 
king Alphonſo, and contains about three thouſand inha- 
bitants, one pariſh-church, an hoſpital, and a convent. 
BarceLLos, a ſmall town on the river Cavado, forti- 


fied with walls and towers. It has a collegiate and pariſh-' 


church, a houſe of mercy, an hoſpital, and a convent. 
VIILA DE ConDE, a ſmall ſca-port, with a fortified: 


harbour, at the mouth of the river Ave. 


VaLenca; a ſmall but ſtrong town, ſtanding on an 
eminence, near the bank of the river Minho, not far 
from the frontiers < 

= II | churches, 


t is about one hundred and eighty 


of Spain. It contains two 
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churches, ode of which is collegiate, two convents, an 
hoſpital, and a houſe of merey. It gives the title of 
marquis to the count of Vimioli, 

Cant u, a ſmall fortified town near the mouth of 
the Minho, where it forms a ſmall iſland, on which a 
fort and convent is erected. It contains upwards of one 
thouſand inhabitants, one pariſh-church, three hoſpitals, 
and two convents. It appears to have been built by 
king Alphonſo, about the year 1265. 
"AMARANTE is a town ſeated on the river Douro, con- 
taining about eleven hundred inhabitants. 

' Moxcag, a ſmall town on the river Minho, founded 
by Alphonſo III. It is fortified, and contains about ſix 
hundred inhabitants, a pariſh- church, an hoſpital, and a 


convent. l 3 5 
EsposgxDz, à ſmall town with a harbour, near the 
mouth of the river Cavado, .. The harbour has a fort for 
its defence, though it is practicable only for ſmall ſhips. 
© 'VALLADARES, ai{mall town, and an earldom, though 
containing only three hundred inhabitants. 


| 


-TRAZ+0S MONTES. 


THIS province is ſituated on the eaſt fide of a chain 
of hills, Which ſeparate it from Entre Douro e Minho. 
To the ſouth it is bounded by Beira and Leon; to the 
north by Gallicia; and to the caſt by Leon. It is one 
hundred and twenty miles in length, and about eighty in 
breadth. On the weſt, ſide there are high mountains, 
which are branches of the Pyrenees. This province 
does not produce much corn, but plenty of wine, fruits 
of ſeveral forts, and abundance of game. The principal 
river is the Douro, which croſſes it from eaſt to weſt, and 
divides it almoſt into two equal parts. The other rivers | 
are the Tamega, Corgo, I uela, and Sobor, which all 
fall into the Douro. It contains two cities, fifty-ſeven 
' fmall towns, five hundred and forty-nine pariſhes, and 
about one hundred and thirty-five thouſand inhabitants. 
The principal places are, 
BMAAGANZA, a pretty large city, ſeated on an emi- 
nence, near the little river Fervenga. It is divided into 
two parts, the old city and the town. The former ſtands 
on an hill, and is fortified with a double wall. That 
8 which is next the town has five baſtions, but no | 
Jitch ; the citadel is on the oppoſite ſide. The town is 
in a plain, and defended by a fort with four baſtions. It 
contains about three thouſand inhabitants, ſeveral 
convents, and a good caftle. It has alſo a variety 
of _ ſilk manufactures, and is one of the moſt an- 
cient towns in the kingdom. The anceſtors of the 
preſent royal family were dukes of Braganza, before 
they were. advanced to the throne, in the perſon of 
John IV. king of that name. This town is ſuppoſed to 
havebeen the ancient Gelaa Briga, Briganiia, or Brigan- 
trum, It is near the borders of Leon and Gallicia, and 
about one hundred and twenty miles north of Liſbon. 
_ CHaves,. a pretty large fortified town, ſituated on the 
. fiver Tamega, about ſix miles from the borders of Galli- 
cia, and two. hundred north-eaft from Liſbon. - It was 
built by: the 7 Flavius Veſpaſian, in 78, and called 
Aqua Flavie. It has ſtill a Roman bridge of ſtone over 
the Tamega, and many other marks of its ancient gran- 
deur. It is well fortified, and incloſed with a double 
wall, has a caſtle within the town, and a fort without. It 
has always a conſiderable garriſon, and is the place of re- 
ſidence of the governor and neral, It has a 
collegiate. church, two convents, two hoſpitals, and about 
twa thouſand inhabitants. Ag 
*. ViLLb4-RE4L, or the Rov Al Town, ſo called from its 
being founded by king Denis, in 1289, is ſituated be- 
tween two ſmall rivers, about one hundred and fifty miles 
north of Liſbon. It is the beſt and largeſt town in the 
province, and contains two pariſh- churches, one houſe 
of mercy, one hoſpital, and three convents. The greater 
part of the houſes ſtand without the walls, and thoſe few 
that are within are called the Old Tow wm. 
MIRANDA be Dovao, a fortified town on the fron- 
iers of Spain, is ſeated on the river Douro, and is well 


refied; It is the ſee of a biſb 


it to one certain place, it is conjectured to be an 


| watered with ſeveral conſiderable rivers, which iy” 
| foil fruitful. The Douro paſſes through one end d! 


| 
of the poor when 


; 


. 


; 
ö 
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2 about ſeven hundred inhabitants. It bach 
ing, and is about one hundred and eiche > 0% 
from Liſbon. eit Miles 

TokxRE pt Moncorvo, a pretty lar 
ſituated in a ſpacious plain, 3 the * 
Sabor. Beſides a caſtle, it is ſurrounded With z 
ſome haſtions. It has a handſome church, an 
"ware ou about _ hundred inhabitant 
amily of Sampeyos are heredi er * 
Here are ſeveral courts of pation, no 

ABREIR® is a ſmall town belonging to the Vg 


family, | 

- Vitta FLoR, a ſmall town, having N 

dred inhabitants. 6 about 
ViM1oso, alſo a ſmall place, ſeated 

Magas. It is well fortified, and conta 

hundred inhabitants, This place 

count. | 


MonTe ALtGRE, a ſmall town, with a fortified ca 
containing about four hundred inhabitants. ; 


wal ' 


bal 


on the tin 
ins abou (lil 
confers the tie. 
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Eſtremadura and Alentejo; to the weſt by the faz © 
to the ſouth by Portugueſe Eſtremadura, and the Tu 
It is about one hundred and forty miles in lnyt, x 
nearly the ſame in breadth. It is divided into Um 
and Lower Beira; the former being the nortbem pa 
and lying on the ſea- coaſt; the latter towards Sin 
Eſtremadura. It produces plenty of wine and ol, u 
would be equally productive of grain, were it pipe 
cultivated ; but the peaſants are extremely indole, 
prefer begging. to labour and induſtry ;' thoughitm 
be admitted that they meet with great diſcoungma 
from the oppreſſion and haughtineſs of their fer 
This province is not very mountainous ; but tem 
tain of Eftrella, the Mons Herminius of the Rowan 

is remarkably high, and much celebrated. The a 
from Villa S. Romao to the ſummit requires two hat 
and an half. The mountain appears to be holy 
ſeveral places, and the noiſe of a rapid ſtream a 

tinctly heard running through it. It has alſo a fre 
of alabaſter; and, on the top, the traveller 1s agrea 
ſurprized with verdant paſtures, and rivulets of ta 
rent water; but, what appears in an extraordinary fl 
to demand the attention of every beholder, is a like 
the mountain, encompaſſed with high rocks; the m 
of which is very clear and tepid, and has a kind of rem 
lous motion in the middle. From the ſtrong amin 


through which it runs off, and which ſupplies ana 
a little lower withrits redundant limpid fluid. Front 
river is formed, which deſcends in meanders to de 
of the mountain. From a valley in the Eſtrells, 118 


is furniſhed with ſnow during the ſummer, chough #0 


diſtance of ſixty Portugueſe miles. This pm 


N 


the Vouga and the Mondega run acroſs it; toe 
the Ponfil, the Aravil, . Elia. T he laſt b! 
into the Tajo. This territory is very a a 
lentifully productive of the neceſſaries of lie. # 
Run in abundance; and a ſufficient quantity of ' 
ſupply the inhabitants, beſides millet and ien 
| plenty and perſection. Here is a kind of app 
by the Portugueſe, verdeass, 


from their continw%9% 
throughout the year. Great quantities of chelm® 7 
produced in this province, which contribute to = , 
there happens to be a ſcarcitf 
Beira contains four cities, two hundred and Us 
ſmall towns, one thouſand and ninety- four 1 
about five hundred and fiſty thouſand 111 „ 
gives title to the prince of Brazil's eldeſt ſon, ) 
others, contains the following principal plac , 
Comma, fotmerly Colimb ria, a large ci 


an the north bank ofthe river Munda, or Mon 


Ps whoſe revenue amounts: 
ourteen hundred pounds: 


ſeminary, 


tp ten thouſand cruſadoes, or 


. * 


per annum. It has a cathedral, an hoſpital, a 


\ ; 
* A 
10 e 


1 
: 


which it has a remarkable bridge, built va g 


with two rows of arches, one upon ano" uy 


{| 
\ 
: 


O 3 


P 


| | are under cover from one end of 
per that paſſenger® It was anciently a famed Roman | 


| ridge to the one, the reſidence of ſeveral kings 


on, | al perſon have alſo been in- 
Port l; =» ag ou * of a biſho , Whois count 
- we has an annual revenue of forty thouſand 
Ab ſix thouſand pounds ſterling. It alſo gives 
. has a tribunal of the inquiſition, and a mag- 
2 Here are a great number of churches, 
other handſome buildings; the princi- 


0 convents 
m of St. Clara. 

the ſeat of 
he number 


- — St Chara, on which her figure is erected, 


"0 a cr n her head: it is encompaſſed with a 
mg al deer. The jefuits had a houſe here, which 
\ one of the largeſt and moſt ſuperb belonging to the 
a: their church is alſo a fine building, ſituated in 

bert Calzada, the moſt elegant in the whole city. 
ind the univerſity there is an aqueduct, raiſed on 
þ ſtone piers, which conveys water to the town, and 


es it in a handſome marble baſon, or reſervoir. The | 


ots 1 


"ber of inhabitants of Coimbra is about twelve thou- 
4. Themonks of the convent of the holy croſs here, 
al noblemen, and of the order of St. Auguſtine. The 
try about this city is extremely pleaſant, being planted 
th vineyards which produce excellent wine, and 
red with foreſts of olive trees. This city is particu- 
; noted for its exquiſite peaches. It is about ninety 
x north of Liſbon. | = ; 
Lauzco, a city, ſtands on a plain ſurrounded: with 
uatains, not far from the river Douro, and about one 
nded and forty: miles north-eaſt from Liſbon. It is 
{to have been originally founded by ſome:Greeks from 
conia. It contains about four thouſand inhabitants, 
o churches, four convents, an hoſpital, ſeveral courts 
juſtice, and a caſa de miſericordia. It is a biſhop's 
; ſubject to the patriarch of Liſbon, with a revenue of 
uren thoufand cruſadoes, or two thouſand ny — 
{ pounds ſterli annum. This city has. lately 
er idw an cn. Long and.is famous for the conven- 
n of eſtates held here by Alphonſo Henriques. _—_ 
Visev, a city, delightfully ſituated on a ſmall river 
ich falls into the Mondego, where the old town of 
a 1s ſuppoſed to have ſtood. Beſides a cathedral, it 
tans two pariſh-churches, three convents, an hoſpi- 


n houſe of mercy, and ſeveral courts of juſtice.” | 


biſhop of this place is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 


* and enjoys an annual emolument to the amount of 


ren thouſand cruſadoes, or two thouſand five hun- 
pounds fterling. Here are ſtill remaining two an- 


* Roman towers; and, in the church of S. Miguel 


Fel, which is without the walls, lies the body of 
0 22 This town, which contains about one 
Rand inhabitants, was raiſed to a duchy by king 
ul. It is about one hundred and twenty miles north- 
dad Liſbon. a 

Guunba, 2 city not far from the ſource of the Mon- 


P 6 ſeated on a part of Mount Eſtrella, and, beſides 
ſtrong fortifications both by art and nature. 


has 


Mans about three thouſand inhabitants, has a mag- 
1 and four other churches, two convents, 

© of mercy, an hoſpital, and courts of juſtice. 
hop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Liſbon, 
= annual income of twenty thouſand cruſadoes, 
% thouſand pounds ſterling. This-city -was built 
cho, king of Portugal, who gave it the name of 
n being a guard or fence againſt the king- 
0 2 * about one hundred and forty miles 


nay Branco, a pretty large town, with a caſtle; - 


two rivers Ponſul and Vereſa, which 
It belongs to che order of Chriſt, 
Palace, two pariſh-churches, two hoſpi- 
The Mercy, and near four thouſand inhabi- 
ah Lace is the winter-reſidence of the biſhop 


U 


fortified, and has fix towers on its walls. 
| pariſh-churches, a convent, an- hoſpital, and about one 


L. 
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| Pinner, a ſtrong town ſeated on a mountain, not far 
from the bank of a river of the fame name: It is well 


It contains ſix 


thouſand five hundred inhabitants. SY 
ALMEIDA is a regularly fortified town, with à caſtle, 


near the river Coa, and the borders of Leon. It con- 
. 


tains about two thouſand inhabitants, a church, a cenvent, 


and an hoſpital; and belongs to the infantes. It is about 
one hundred and ninety miles dorth- eaſt of Liſ sos? 


Prxauacoxk, a town, with a-caſtle; on the: frontiers 


8 of Spain, thirty miles from Guarda. 'The number of 
its inhabitants is about two thouſand, + Screw 


FicvtRAaA is a fmalt ſea. port, about eigkt miles bye 
I: $19 TY fb [LOST 


Lieben inn 


 Avz1Ro, a pretty large town on a ſmall bay; into 


which the river Vouga diicharges itſtlf, It has u Harbour 


fit for veſſels of burthen. The bay is ſeparated from the 


| ſea by ſand-banks, and has ſeveral little iNands, ih which 
' falt is made. 


| The town contains. about- four thoufand 
four hundred inhabitants, four * churches, ſix èonverts, 
and ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice. « It way* xrected 
into a duchy by John III. It is about one hundred and 
ten miles from Liſbon, - ein ce, {5 ab 
ESGuRIRA is a ſmall old town, containing about fiſteen 
hundred inhabitants. ber r 
- ARGANIL is a ſmall town, containing about one thou- 
ſand inhabitants. It is alſo an earldom, and belongs to 
the biſhop of Coimbra. 
_ -  Miranva pt Corvo, a pretty large town on the 
river Duega. It is an earldom belonging to the dukes of 
Lafbens, and contains near three thouſand inhabitants. 
ANCIAO is a ſmall town, containing about twelve hun- 
dred inhabitants, belonging to the counts of Ericeira. 
Mika, another ſmall town, contains about fourteen 
hundred inhabitants. 2 Fan 3 
Buarcos, a ſmall town, not far from the mouth of 
the river Mondego, was in a great meaſure deftroyed by 
an earthquake, in the year 1752. 
. \ CAnTAHEDE is a ſmall town and an earldom: It con- 
tains about one thouſand two hundred inhabitants. 
. FinMuGaL, a pretty large town, belonging to the 
duke of Cadaval. It is an earldom, and contains about 
two thouſand five hundred inhabitants. * 


Mod r Mex O VII Re, is a town ſituated on tlie river 
Mondego, containing fix churches; four hoſpitals, one houſe 
of mercy, one convent, and near two thouſand inhabitants. 

PENELLA is a pretty large town, containing about two 
thoafand five hundred/mmhabitants? oo 0 
Fra, a ſmall town ſituated in a pleaſant ſpacious 
valley, about four miles from Oporto. It contains a 
church, a convent, an hoſpital, and about one thouſand 
inhabitants. | 8 A 

S. Joao Da PitsquerRa, a ſmall town ſeated on the 
river Douro, contains four churches, and twelve hundred 
inhabitants; it is alſo an eardorn.' 2 | 

| CoviLBnaa, a large town, having thirteen churches, 
and near four thouſand inhabitants. Several manufactures 
of cloths, ſerges, and ſtockings, have been ſet up here, 
but the adventurers have met with very indifferent ſucceſs. 


"ESTREMADURA, os EXTREMADURA. _ 
- THIS provineeis bounded on the north by Beita; on 


the eaſt and ſouth by Alentejo; and on the weſt by the 


Atlantic ocean. It is about eighty miles in length, and 
forty-five in breadth. It derives its name from its remote 
ſituation beyond the Douro, in refpe& of Leon. The 
rivers, beſides the Tagus, which falls into the ſea at 
Liſbon, are the Zezem, which riſes in the province of 
Beira, paſſes to Pedragan, and falls into the Tagus near 
Punheta; the Naban, which runs to Tomar, and falls 
into the Zezera; the Rio de Soura, which iſſues from 
the mountain Fapiæus, or Sera de Anzaon, paſſes to 
Soura, and loſes itſelf in the Mondego; the Zadaon 

which riſes in Alentejo, runs from ſouth to north, and, | 
turning weſtward, enters Eftremadura; and, after paff- 
ing between theſe two provinces,” diſcharges itſelf in the 
ſea, The ſoil of this province is ſappoted to be more 


fruitful than in any other part of producing 
thug F collectively 
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collectively what is only found ſeparately in ſome of the 


other provinces. It is divided into ſin comercas: viz. 
Litria, Liſbon, Tomar, Santaren, and A ar, to 
the north of Tagus; and chat of Setubal to the fouth of 
that river. The diſtrict of Santaren | produces corn in 


ſuch abundance, and feeds ſo many flocks of ſheep, that 


it may enter. into competition with Sicily: The fruits 
and the wines are all excellent; and it was here that the 
ſweet oranges brought from. China were firſt planted, and 


of which there are very quantities exported to other 
countries, with — 2 ws and wines. The fields 


are embelliſhed with fragrant flowers almoſt all the year, | 


from which the bees extract great quantities of excellent 
honey. The olive trees ape numerous, and furniſh the na- 
tives, with fine oil. The rivers abound with fiſh; and the 


mountains have varigus kings of quarries; - The air here | 


is indeed fo ſoft and mild. that there is almoſt a perpetual 
ſpring. Here is an ahundant produce of fruits of all 
kinds, particularly citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegra- 
nates, almonds, dates, figs, &c. Great quantities of falt 
are allo.exported, from this province. The e are 
more induſtrious, have more trade, and a greater variety 

naturally follows that they are: Jeſs acquainted with 
F ee This territory is alſo rendered more 
valuable, 1 commodious ſea- and the N 
y wigation i N Tagus. 510 the may. be ad the 
polen of the metropolis and the court; which alone 
are ſufficient to turn the x cory oh in its favour, and * 
render. ĩt more floutiſhing than the diſtant provinces. It 
contains three cities, one hundred and eleven ſmall towns, 
three. hundred and fiſteen pariſnes, and about two hundred 
thouſand inhabitants. The principal places in this pro- 
INCE a 2 ene 
IL.Isson, or Lissssex, the capital not only of the 
province, but of the kingdom, was formetly very conſi- 
derable for its extent, handſome ſtructures, and opulence, 
as well as its being the reſidence of the kings of Portugal, 
and the fee of an archbiſhop 
from the. Phœrnician Ulis-ubbo, ſignifying a pleaſant bay, 
ſuch as that on wich this city ſtands. It extends from 
caſt to welt. along the nver Tagus, near its influx into the 


| fea, reſembling an amphitheatre z; and containing within 


its circuit ſeven hills, the names of which are, S. Vincent 


de Fora, S. André, Caſtello, Santa Anna, S. Roque, 


Chagas, and Santa Catharina. The city ſtands upon 
theſe ſeven hills, but thecſtreets in general are narrow and 
dirty, and ſome of them very ſteep. The air here is 
r being refreſhed by the delightful fea breezes, 
very fine, and that belonging to the patriarchate is of 


ifacence, the ornaments and 


of ing 


Graga, | for a light-houſe: It has alſo two ſma 


large — for the bull-fights, and not far from it are the 


} naval. magazines. In the market-place called Campo da 
— ; e | 


| te in it. 
containing the txeafure of ſeyeral Brazil fee. The 


It was taken from che Moors in 1 147. Its 


nee 
tenced by the inquiſition burnt. Here is on ; 
harbours in the world; and there were agu ka 
not only of fine churches and convent by wunde 
Public buildings, and others belonging to rh. of 
5 Vere 


©, UmOunteg 1 

is: lodged in a council, c deem 
a a: conſiſting | 

ors, and other inferior officers, Mere 
ent quantity of water for the largeſt ſhi 

| | fail, without beings, ® 

moded. For its ſecurity there is a fort on each fie 


contracted, chere 
| called Torre de Belem, or the tower of Belem, ug 


do 2 
and on the other ſide are ſeveral r G 


tion. At the v1 of Belem, near Liſbon, is ang 
0 e for decayed who have ſerved the liz 
are not enabled to ſupport themſelves. That ni, 


is called the houſe of mercy, is alſo a noble char. i 
the centre of the city, upon one of the higheſt hill, ix 
caſtle, mg the whole, which is lag wh 
ancient, and has always a garriſon of four regimes 
foot. The ſquare called Roſio is large, and fund 
with ificent buildings. The whole city is u 
the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the patriarch, who wy 
appointed in 1717. Here is alſo an archbiſhop; wp 
| has a revenue of forty thouſand cruſadoes, or fix thou 
pounds per annum. The univerſity, which wasremond 
for ſome time to Coimbra, but afterwards reſtored ij in 
ancient ſeat, makes a conſiderable figure, though wich 
inferior to that of Coimbra. The trade of this place, al 
the navigation to and from: it is ſo very confiderabls that 
the cuſtam-houſe, which lies on the Tagus, is the cli 
ſource of the king's European revenues. The projet 
at the entrance of that river from: the: ſea; cannot he er 
 ceeded. At Belem, an handſome Village in the ng. 
| bqurhood, is a 7 0 , and à magnificent mona) 
of the order of St. Jerom. In the magnificent chu 
belonging to this monaſtery, which ſuddenly Junk ns 
year 17.55, the bodies of ſeveral kings and princes ad 
' poſited. The between Liſbon and Abrants 
a delicious plain, ornamented with olive and other ful 
ns ase | a 
LI IA, a city, ſtanding in a delightful valley, ſian 
to the weſt — — and between the rivers L u 
Lena. It has a caſtle, a cathedral and another duct 
four convents, , an hoſpital, a houſe af mercy, and oi 
three thouſand five hundred inhabitants. In 15468 


| was erected into a biſhop's ſee, with a revenue of fh 
; | thouſand cruſadoes, or tuo thouſand four hundred pound 


ſterling per ammum. 


+ | _ SsTuvaL; called S. Lies by the Durch, a fog 


— on a 2 bay of the ſea, where - . 
diſcharges itſelf into that grand repoſitory. It | 
bers capable of receiving ſhips of any burden 1 
its old walls and towers, it is ſtrengthened with 

whole and two demi baſtions, with ſeveral other out 1 ; 
Here is alſo a ſtrong citadel, called St. Pulp, ot 
fort called Outao, near the harbour, which yy" (ak 
churches, tcn-convents, an boſpital, an acade — 
| by John V. and ſeveral. courts of juſtice. The Ont 
under the juriſdiction oſ the order of 8. Jo. "nc 
... fn th rn Oh 
: | ILQOQ, | 1 be An the cnvur 
corn, wine and fruits. This place is about 99 


SANTEREM, an ancient handſame town, "ec Tg 
pat 


an eminence in a pleaſant country near pap” 


is a corruption of St. Irene, who lies buried at ol 


but its ancient nate was . Scalahis and Juli G. 
[ This town is built in the form of a balt-m00: 1 
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: erected in the modern taſte, called 
ab 1 7 thirteen churches, one of which 
Degen. and belonging to the order of Aviz, an 
cler hiſtory, antiquities, and language, founded 
onaſteries, two nunneries, three hoſ- 
1741 ; ſeveral courts of juſtice. The number of in- 
als, 7 are about three thouſand, who have a flouriſh- 
eb o which the river contributes moſt eſſentially. 
E of Portugal have kept their courts here. 
7 don forty-two miles north-eaſt of Liſbon. 
def or CIxTRA, a pretty large town, ſituated 
* at ſome little diſtance from the cape of the 
! 28 and about ſixteen miles weſt of Liſbon. The 
\ EA *s well as the fineſt proſpect of any part of 
z to be had here. Its name is a corruption of 
ik maſt having anciently been a temple on the 
® 1 Gdcated to the moon, or Cynthia, on the ſpot 
« © a ſtately church is now erected, dedicated to the 
E virgin. This town, which contains about two 
ifand inhabitants, is ornamented with four handſome 
T ches, and a caſtle, The mountain of Sintra 1s rich 


er, yields a great variety of plants, and has a vein of 


75 


net. Near the ſummit are ſeen the ruins of an old 
ih town and fortreſs, with a reſervoir under an arch, 
ch contains remarkably fine water, to the depth of 
bet; which neither increaſes nor diminiſhes in quan- 
though it is ſituated almoſt as high as the fortreſs. 
"> the Waſtes and rocks, between the mountain of 
and the top of Cabo da Roca, is a tract of three 
ugueſe miles in length, which abounds in wolves, 
Iz ſpecies of wild goats, by the natives called ca- 
es. 

ouax, a town ſituated in a pleaſant plain, not far 
the ruins of the old city of Nabancia, from which it 
yarated on the north by the river Nabas, It is fix 


yndred inhabitants. It is indebted for its name to 
pmas 2 Becket, the ſaint and patron of the place. 
v town is ornamented with two churches, one of which 
llegiate, four convents, an hoſpital, and a houſe of 
5; among which the convent of the order of Chriſt, 
don a hill to the weſt of the town, is the principal. The 
nor of the convent bears the title of prior and general 
eorder of Chriſt. In 1752, the king founded an 
em of ſciences here. This place belonged formerly 
ſe knights templars ; and, on their ſuppreſſion, the 
ral Chriſt ſucceeded to their poſſeſſions, as well as to 
prernment of Thomar. The prelate of the order is 
Ke with epiſcopal authority, within the town and 
Kt, 

RANTES, a town ſituated on an eminence near the 
i, about ſixty miles north-eaſt of Liſbon. It is 
ted, and the hill on which it ſtands is covered with 
fas and olive yards, affording a fragrant odour, and 
It delightful proſpect. The country allo along the 


jp 
2 
4 


ud ſamed for the richneſs of its peaches. Abrantes 
Ws about three thouſand five hundred inhabitants, 
Kurches, the ſame number of convents, and an hoſ- 
The importance of its ſituation for the ſecurity of 
Aura, induced Peter IJ. to have it- fortified. 
mo V. raiſed it to a county, and, in 1718, 
. promoted it to a marquiſate in favour of 
y Annes de ſa Ameida and Menezes. 
1% 2 ſmall town, ſituated in a barren ſpot, in 
1 of Torres Vedres, where John V. in purſu- 
ow, erected a moſt magnificent palace and 
r This vow was made when he was ſeized with 
Nou fit of illneſs, purporting that he would found 
to be dedicated to the pooreſt friary in the king- 
„ner much enquiry, this pooreſt of convents was 
| alta, where twelve Franciſcans lived together 
„e King procured from Rome the plan of a 
EB lch ſhould far exceed the Eſcurial, and the 


I 


COnliſt 

oo] of Sintra. Behind the choir is a houſe, libe- 

| "kg tor two hundred capuchins, who officiate | 
Win Pous church as chaplains. To the right of 
| Mrs a very ſpacious palace for the king, 


« from Liſbon, and contains about three thouſand | 


between this town and Liſbon, is extremely fer- 


Wn is 38 follows. In the centre. ſtands a ſuperb 1 
ullting wholly of marble, which was dug in 
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the royal family, and the principal officers of the court. 


To the left, another palace is erected, not in the leaſt in- 


ferior to the former, for the patriarch and twenty-four 
canons, who have the privilege of wearing mitres. 
Twelve thouſand men were employed in raiſing this 
ſuperb ſtructure; and, by certain computation, it coſt 
three fourths of the royal treaſury, and of the gold of the 
Brazil fleets. The palace of Mafra fronts the ocean, and 
anſwers the purpoſe of a land-mark. 

_ Torres VEDRas, or TuRRES VETEREsS, the OLD 
Town, is one of the moſt ancient towns in Portugal, 
ſituated in a valley among mountains. It is enriched 
with four churches, three convents, an hoſpital, and a 
caſtle, and contains upwards of two thouſand inhabitants. 
It is alſo an earldom, and has ſeveral courts of juſtice. 

Cascars, a fortified ſea-port on Cape de Roca, now 
called Sintra, is one of the moſt delightful ſituations in 
the kingdom: It contains about two thouſand inhabitants, 
and confers the title of marquis. 

ALENQUER, a town ſituated on an eminence, near a 
{mall river which falls into the Tagus. It contains five 
churches, three convents, an hoſpital, a houſe of mercy, 
and about two thouſand five hundred inhabitants. It 
gives the title of marquis, and ſtands about thirty miles 
north of Liſbon. The ancient Gerabriga is ſuppofed to 
have ſtood here. Great numbers of mulberry-trees are 
planted in the environs of this town. 

CALDES is a ſmall town in the diſtrict of Alenguer, 
famed for its baths, which are ſaid to be an effectual cure 
in venereal diſorders. . | 

Poul, a pretty large town in the diſtrict of Leiria, 
contains almoſt four thouſand inhabitants. | 

ALCoBACA, a fmall town in the fame diſtrict, ſituated 
between the little rivers Alcoa and Baca. It contains 
about one thouſand inhabitants, and a convent of Ciſter- 
clan - monks, which is the richeſt abbey in the whole 
kingdom. h 
PENICRHxE, a fortified town, with a harbour, in the ſame 
diſtrict. It contains about three thouſand inhabitants, 
and has a citadel and fort. It ſtands on a. peninſula, 

PALMELLAa, a ſmall town not far from Setuval, ſo called 
from the great number of palm-trees which ſurround it. 

ViLLA, a pretty large town near the Tagus, about four- 
teen miles from Liſbon, ſuppoſed to have obtained its 
name from the many privileges and immunities granted to 
its inhabitants, 

BrrLAs, a ſmall town containing about one thouſand 


two hundred inhabitants. 


OB1Dp0s, a pretty conſiderable town, ſtanding on a 
river which runs into the fea at a little diſtance from it. 
This place contains four churches, two thouſand four 
hundred inhabitants, and 1s an earldom. 

SOURE, is a pretty large town, and an earldom, con- 
taining upwards of three thouſand inhabitants, 

Eca is a ſmall town, and a marquiſate, containing up- 
wards of one thouſand inhabitants. 

ALGIBARROTA, a ſmall town, containing about one 
thouſand fix hundred inhabitants. It is remarkable for 
the victory obtained here by king John I. over the Caſ- 
tilians, in 138 5. - 

AnTONGUIa, a ſmall town and an earldom, ſituated 
near the ſea, and defended by a caſtle. It contains about 
one thouſand three hundred inhabitants. 

SARDOAL, a pretty large town, containing about one 
thouſand eight hundred inhabitants. 


ALMADA, a ſmall town ſeated on a bay of the Tagus, 
oppoſite to Liſbon, having a caſtle built upon a rock. 


It 1s the reſidence of a corregedor. 

TorRao is ſituated on the riyer Charrama, which falls 
into the Sandao, and contains about twelve hundred in- 
habitants. | | 48 


[ALENTEJO, ox ENTRE TAJO'E 


_.GUADIANA:. * 


HIS Fa pant acquired the firſt of theſe names on 
account of its ſituation on the other fide of the Tagus: 
the reaſon of the ſecond is very obvious. It is one of the 


largeſt provinces in the kingdom. Its northern bounda- 


ries are Eſtremadura and Beira; to the caſt it borders on 
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Spain; to the ſouth on Algarve; and to the weſt on the 


ſea. Its length is about one hundred and twenty miles, 
and its breadth one hundred and ten. The two rivers 
in this province are, the Tagus and Guadiana. 12 
it has ſorne mountains, it is, in general, level and fertile, 


O F 


| 


UR. © F E. 


ditch, and is divided into the upper and! 
which the latter is the moſt regular, all! 
being covered with freeſtone. a 

the outſide, and thoſe of rhe moſt teſpectable "liteq 
adorned with marble columns. This marble 5 a 


E 


OWer town, 


ts fortigen 
The houſ 5 ane 


yielding wheat, barley, wine, oil, fruits, game, fiſh, and | from'a rock near the town, and has been uſea n 
ems, with marble, and ſeveral other beautiful ſorts of of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures in Spain and Pon Or m 
one. The fertility of this province in the productions | tower erected in this town is wholly conſtrue . 

neceſſary for an army, fubjects it to the misfortune of be- marble, by king Denis I. The ſtones are fo = 

ing frequently the theatre of war; whence the kings of | liſhed, that, when the fun ſhines upon them * | 

Portugal have been induced to cauſe ſeveral ftrong for- ſo exceedingly as to dazzle the eyes of the by 

rifications to be made in it. This territory contains four | Here is a manufacture of red earthen ware, f Older, 


cities, eighty-eight ſmaller towns, three hundred and 


much adfttired in England. The earth, of which 1 
Ach th 


fifry-ſix pariſhes, and about two hundred and ſeventy | cormpoſed, has an agreeable ſmell, and the Potter 

thouſand inhabitants. x ox vert it into a great variety of curious utenſil; 1 
Evo A, a confiderable city, and the fee of an arch- | town contains three pariſh-churches, fx conveng ls 
Biſhop, ſtands on a little elevation in the very heart of the | hoſpital, a houſe of mercy, and about five thouſang 90 
province. It is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Phce- | hundred inhabitants. Without the town is 2 6% 
nicians; and it is certain that Julius Cæſat gave it the | which pours forth its waters in fo full a ſtream, rb. 1 
right of a Roman city, by the name Liberalitas Julia, as | fufficient to turn a mill at its ſource; but it his; N 
ap from an ancient inſcription. Sartorius built a | winter. In 1663, the Portugueſe obtained 2 comple 


ſtrong wall round ir. This place was very conſiderable 
in the time of the Goths, and had the privilege of coining 
money. The Moors had it in their poſſeſſion till 1166, 
when it was taken from them by king Alphonſus I. In 
the fixreenth century, it was advanced to the dignity of 
a metropolitan ſee, and, in 5 59, the archbiſhop founded 
an univerfity here. The number of the inhabitants is 
ſuppoſed to be about twelve thouſand. This city is 
adorned with five churches, including a fuperb cathe- 
dral, rwenty-one convents and colleges, a royal and ſeve- 
ral other hoſpitals, and a houſe of mercy. It is defended 
by a quadrangular fort, with four baſtions, and an equal 
number of ravelines, and is famed for the inſtitution of the 
order of Avis, anfwering to that of Calatrava in Spain. 
It is about fixty miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon. | 
PorTaLEcRE, formerly Portus-Alacer, a fortified city, 
containing near fix thouſand inhabitants, four pariſh- 
churches and a cathedral, five convents, ſeveral courts of 
juſtice, hoſpitals, and fountains. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
whoſe enden is about five hundred pounds ſtetling 
per annum. It alſo gives the title of count to the marquis 
of Gouvea, and has a manufacture of coarſe woollen cloth. 
El vas, a city, with ſtrong fortifications, and a caſtle 
called Santa Luzia, one hundred and twenty miles eaſt 
of Liſbon. It was anciently called Helwa, and by Pliny 
Alba. It is the fee of a biſhop, who has an annual in- 
come of ten thouſand cruſadoes. The number of inhabi- 
tants is about three thouſand. Here are three pariſh- 
churches and a cathedral, ſeven convents, an hoſpital, 
ſeveral courts of juſtice, and a noble aqueduct extending 
ſeveral miles, and ſupported in ſome places by a triple 
arch. On the ſide of the aqueduct is a foreſt of olive- 
trees, two miles in length, divided into walks, with beau- 
tiful fountains in the middle. Near it is fort St. Lucia, 
which ſerves for a citadel. This city was bombarded by 


the French and Spaniards in 1706, but without effect. 
nerally a garriſon of one thouſand men. The king 


It has 
founded an academy here for young gentlemen, in 17 33. 

BEA, a city ſtagding on an eminence, ſurrounded with 
fertile fields. It was formerly called Pax Fulia and 
Auguſta, and is about ſeventy-eight miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Liſbon. The town has three gates remaining, which are 
of Roman architecture; and many Roman antiquities 


churches, and about one thouſand ſeven h 


victory over the Spaniards near this place. 

SERPA is a ſtrong town, ſeated on an inacceſſible wi 
nence, contains two churches, and about four thou 
inhabitants. 1 

Movura, a fortified town, ſituated near th- MM 
Guadiana, about one hundred miles eaſt of Liſbon, 1 
contains two churches, five convents, an hoſpital, ſer 
cotitts of juſtice, and about four thouſand inhabitan 

OrLtvenca, one of the beſt fortifications in this WR 
vince, ſtands in a delightful plain, about one hu, 
and ſeventeen miles eaſt of Liſbon. It has nine baſh 
eight ravelines, a caſtle, and ſome other works; beit 
two churches, an hoſpital, and a convent. It is U 
ancient earldom, and contains about five thouſand i 
bitants. It was taken by the Spaniards in 1658, al 
reitored by the treaty of Liſbon in 1668. 

Campo Mayor, a town ſtrongly fortified in them 
dern ſtile, having four whole and five demi baſtions,nil 
two forts, both lying about muſket-ſhot from the wi 
It is ſituated in an extenſive plain, about one hundn 
miles eaſt of Liſbon, and contains a church, two a 
vents, an hoſpital, a houſe of mercy, and about i 
thouſand inhabitants, 

Avrs, a ſmall town ſeated on a riſing ground, nt 
river of the ſame name, about ſixty miles eaſt of L 
bon. Here is a church, an hoſpital, and a convett 
the order of Avis, which is named from the town, & 
was firſt founded in the reign of Alphonſo in 1211 
contains about fifteen hundred inhabitants, and ir 
large ſuburb without its walls. 

Boxsa is alſo a ſmall town, ſeated on ahill. It 


M 


By 


0 


tants. | 
CRraro, a little town, is the principal ſeat of the po 
of the order of Malta. Fhe prior determines 1 
cauſes, both criminal and civil; and, by a mull 4 
bull from the pope, is exempted from the united 
tion of biſhops. Here is a church, a conven 
hoſpital. | 

OvrIque, a pretty large town, contains about | 
thouſand inhabitants. Near this place, in 1149 * 
morable battle was fought between Alphonſo He 
and the Moors. 


have, at different times, been dug out of the earth. | VI IERI10, a ſmall town and an earldom, erde 


Befides a good caſtle for its defence, it contains four acclivity, containing about ſixteen hundred inhablanh 
churches, feven convents, an hoſpital, a houſe of mercy, RtponDo, a conſiderable town, K 
ſeveral courts of juſtice, and upwards of two thouſand | having near three thouſand inhabitants. ad 
inhabitants. | I MonTtwor o Novo, a pretty large * ww 
VIII Vicosa, or the delightful town, is fituated in 4 | the river Canha. It has a court of juſtice, 


pleaſant fertile country, about one hundred and five | about fout thouſand inhabitants: 


miles eaſt of Liſbon, and contains near four thouſand | Ar covrim, a ſmall town ſeated on the river dug 
. inhabitants, beſides Everal churches, convents, a ſuperb It is defended by a caſtle, and contains about me 
| | royal palace, embelliſhed with a fine park, together with { fand inhabitants. King Emanuel created it 3 

a caſtle, and other fortifications. Here marſhal Starem- | but it now belongs to the infantes. 


ViviousiRa, a little town, being an eat 


berg defeated the French and Spaniards in 17 10, the day Bon * 
Engliſh, ing to the matquis of Niza. The number 


after they had taken a great body of the com- 
manded by general Stanhope. Ii unte is about two thouſand two hundred. an the 
- Evsxrxemoz, a 1 town, very for- ] Mx ror A is a pretty conſiderable wm 
tified, about one fr and five mites raſt of Liſbon, ] Guadiata. It has courts of juſtice, 
| It > ficuated on a high mountain, and ſurrounded with a * thouſand four hundred inhabitants. 
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28, à ſortified town, ſituated in a hilly coun- 
ARROUCH onflux of the two little rivers Alegretteand 
ry, near the © marquiſate, and contains a church, a con- 

0, 5 0 tal, and about one thouſand inhabitants. 
1 mall town and a marquiſate: it contains 
Nun E and nine hundred inhabitants. 
retty large town, the number of its 


3 amounting to two thouſand four hundred. 


T KINGDOM or ALGARVE. . 


ince is bounded on the north by that of 
Jo Non Which it is ſeparated by the Caldeirao 
bp Monachique mountains; on the eaſt it borders on 
* . and to the ſouth and weſt is terminated by 
e ocean Its length is about one hundred miles, and 
f twenty-eight. Its name is of Mooriſh ex- 
N gion, but geographers have not aſcertained the mean- 
oc + Under the name of Algarve was formerly in- 
Ned much larger territory than at preſent, extending 
a along the whole coaſt from Cape St. Vincent, to 
e city of Almeria in the kingdom of Granada, but 
en to the oppoſite part of Africa, The boundaries, 
meyer, are now reduced as ſpecified above. The 
cent Algarve was r by Alphonſo X. king of Caſ- 
to Alphonſo III. king of Portugal, as a portion, 
den he married Beatrix, his natural daughter. Though 
ery mountainous, it produces abundance of wine, oil, 
d corn, and abounds in fruits of every kind, particu- 
y in figs, grapes, and almonds. The Moors were in 
ſeſſion of this province for the ſpace of one hundred 
| eighty years, but they were driven from it by Al- 
ono III. about the year 1260. The preſent Algarve 
fiſts of four cities, twelve ſmaller towns, ſixty vil- 
pes, ſixty-ſeven pariſhes, and about ſixty thouſand in- 
abicants, The moſt conſiderable places in this pro- 
ee are, 
Lacos, a town on the ſouth coaſt, with a harbour on 
large bay, about one hundred and ten miles ſouth of 
on. It is faid to ſtand on the ruins of the famous 
of Lacobriga. Its. ſituation will not admit of a regular 
ification, but the harbour is well ſecured by the two 
Is of Bandeira and Pinhao. The number of the inha- 
Itants of this town is about two thouſand five hundred. 
lere are alſo two churches, four convents, and ſeveral 
burts of juſtice, Both the governor and captain- 
meral of Algarve, reſide in this place. 
Fer a ci, ung 0 a ye having a —_ 
ned by two forts, which are pleaſantly ſituated. It 
Wvided into the eaſt and weſt oy by the river Sequa, 
dis ſuppoſed to be the Bu/ſa of the ancients. Beſides 
walls, it is defended by a caſtle, and contains near five 
wuland inhabitants, two churches, five convents, ſome 
urts of juſtice, and an hoſpital. It is one hundred and 
Rive miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon. 
Faro, a city ſituated in a level country, and on a bay, 
ua modern fortification and caſtle ; the bay furniſh- 
dit with a good harbour. It is ſeparated, by a narrow 
of the ſea, from Cape St. Mary, called by Pliny 
morn Cunium. It contains about four - thouſand 
e hundred inhabitants, a cathedral and another church, 
bur Convents. It is the ſee of a biſhop who has 
| N income of five thouſand crufadoes, or ſeven 
n ar 2 The juriſdiction of this city belongs to 

ot Fortugal. 
| 357 a town * ſituated on a plain, being de- 
0 5 with a wall and caſtle, and containing upwards 
0 11 wound inhabitants, ſeveral convents, a rich 
8 » and a handſome church. It has alſo a houſe of 
* * Q aid to have ſprung out of the ruins of the 
uerteira. | 

ro Novo DE PORTIMAO, a fortified town, fitu- 
0 0 » which forms a ſpacious and ſecure harbour, 
Wendel mile in breadth, and three fathoms deep. It 
he lle, forts of Santa Catharina, and S. Joao. 
ür render the entrance very dangerous, 
ahne ne of a pilot. It contains about fix- 
family eee was and is an earldom belonging to 
dr , 
x — a ſmall town, containing about ſixteen hun- 
ants, It belongs to the queen, and has a 
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church, a convent, a houſe of mercy, and an hoſ- 
pita]. 

CASTROMARIM, a little fortified town, ſeated at the 
mouth of the river Guadiana. It contains about one 
thouſand inhabitants, and has a caſtle in its arms. 

ALBUFEIRA, is a ſmall town, containing about one 
thouſand nine hundred inhabitants. | 


THE AZORES, ox TERCEIRA ISLANDS. 


THESE iſlands were firſt diſcovered in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, by the Flemings ; but are now in 
the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe. They obtained the name 
of Azores, from the great number of hawks found on 
them when diſcovered ; and the other from the principal 
iſland among them. They are alſo called the Weſtern 
Iſlands, from their ſituation in reſpect to Portugal; be- 
ing ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between twenty-five 
and thirty-two degrees weſt longitude, and betweenthirty- 
ſeven and forty north latitude, nine hundred miles weſt of 
Portugal, and the ſame diſtance eaſt of Newfoundland, 
lying almoſt in the midway between Europe and Ame- 
rica. The moſt conſiderable of them are, 

S. Mick, or S. Micnazr, the moſt fruitful and 
populous of the whole. It was diſcovered by Goncalo 
Velho Cabral, on the 8th of May, 1444, which being 
the feſtival of the appearance of St. Michael, occaſioned 
its having that title. It is about one hundred miles in 
circumference, producing plenty of corn and wine. Its 
two principal harbours he on the ſouth ſide, and are 
called Ponta Delgata, and Villa-Franca ; but are both 
defenceleſs. The number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to 
amount to fifty thouſand, excluſive of fourteen hundred 
eccleſiaſtics, monks, and nuns. In 1474, Ruy Goncal- 
ves da Camera purchaſed the captainſhip of this iſland 
for thirty-two thouſand cruſadoes ; but the count of Ri- 
beira Grande, received an emolument of thirty thouſand 
per annum from it. In 1753, however, the king re- 
aſſumed the captainſhip of S. Miguel, and, by way of equi- 
valent, created the count das Ribeira, marquis of Villa- 
Franca, giving him ſome lordſhips and commanderies of 
the orders of knighthood. 

PoxTa DRLOATA, the capital town and harbour in the 
iſland of S. Miguel, was only a village from 1445, to 
1499, when king Emanuel erected it into a town, and, 
in 1546, John III. raiſed it to a city. It is ſeated in a level 
country, on an open harbour defended by a fort, and con- 
tains three churches, ſeven convents, a town-houfe, a cuſ- 
tom-houſe, and poor-houſe, beſides ſeveral courts of juſtice. 

ViLLa-FRanCca, is the moſt ancient town in the iſland, 
and acquired its name from its being originally a free 
port. It has two paniſh-churches, and two convents. 

ROBEIRA GRANDE lies to the north of the iſland, in 


a large bay, being ſeated at the foot of a mountain. It 


has alſo two pariſh-churches, and two convents. 
 TxRCEIRA, another of the iſlands, was ſo called from 
its being the third that was diſcovered, It is eſteemed the 
principal of the Azores, from its having the beſt harbour, 
and a city, which is the reſidence of the governor and the 
biſhop. S. Miguel, is, however, much larger. The 


city, which is named Angra, ſtands on the ſouth fide of 


the iſland, and has a ſpacious harbour. It 1s populous, 
and has broad, handſome, well-paved ſtreets, a cathe- 


dral and five other churches, a poor-houſe, an hoſpital, 


and eight convents. The civil government is lodged in 
the hands of two ordinary judges, &c. The ,bilhop has 


all the nine iſlands of the Azores under him, and is him- 
ſelf a ſuffragan to the patriarch of Weſt Liſbon. Beſides 


other fortifications, the caſtle of S. Joao Bautiſta is a good 
defence to it, having one hundred and ſixty pieces of can- 


non, principally braſs. It was declared a city in 1533. 


Pico obtained its name from a mountain of a vaſt 
height. This iſland is almoſt as large as that of S. Mi- 
guel, caries on a great trade in its own excellent wines, 
and abounds in cedar; as well as a red tough wood, 
called Teixos, which is much valued. Its principal 
harbour is on the ſouth of the iſland, called Villa das 
Lagens. | | : 

The other iſlands are St. Jorge, Fayal, St. Maria, 
Gracioſa, Flores, and Corvo; all of which have one or 


more harbours. | 
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N E kingdom of Portugal comprehends the greateſt 
part of the ancient Luſitania, and ſhared the fate of 
the other Spaniſh provinces, in the conteſts between the 
Carthaginians and Romans, and in the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire; and was ſucceſſively in ſubjection 
to the Suevi, Alans, Viſigoths, and Moors. In the 
eleventh century Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtile and 
Leon, gave his daughter, and that part of Portugal then 
in the hands of the chriſtians, to HENRY, grandſon of 
Robert king of France, as a reward for his bravery and 
aſſiſtance againſt the Moors. 

In 1095, Henry was fucceeded by his fon, AL. 
PHONSO HENRY, who gained a deciſive victory 
at Obrigne over five Mooriſh kings, in July, 1139. This 
victory was the origin of the monarchy of Portugal, his ſol- 
diers proclaiming him king from his valour in that action. 
He reigned forty-ſix years, and greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his bravery, and the encouragement he gave to 
learning and learned men. He took for his arms as many 
bezants, or crown pieces, as he had conquered kings. 
He inſtituted the order of Avis, and died at Coimbra'on 
the gth of November, 1185, aged ſeventy-ſix. His 
defcendants long continued on the throne ; but Sancho II. 
was expelled from his dominions for cowardice, in the 
year, 1240. 

ALPHONSO III. partly by conqueſt, and partly by 
marriage, added Algarve to his dominions. He got it 
by the ſword, and made it permanent in his family by 
matriage. He alſo got himſelf excuſed from the homage, 
which had before been paid to the kings of Leon. 

DENYS, ox DIONYSIUS, was called the father 
of his country : he built forty-four. cities and towns in 
Portugal, reigned forty-ſix years, founded the. military 
order of Chriſt, and was a very fortunate prince. Al- 
phonſo IV. confederated with the fifth of that name of 
Caſtile, againſt Alboacen, and defeated him near the 
river Salado, though he had an army of four hundred and 
| feventy thouſand Moors, including horſe and foot. Seve- 
ral earthquakes happened at Liſbon during his reign, in 
which many lives and buildings were deſtroyed. 
JOHN I. was flluftrions for his courage, prudence, 

& him Malen and the 


and conqueſts in Africa ;. vn 
Canaries were firſt diſcovered. * Mie was the natural fon 


of Pedro, and ufurped the thrones; ſetting aſide Beatrix, 


the queen of Caſtile, and daughter of Ferdinand I. and 
all the legitimate children of his father. He eſtabliſhed 
- himſelf on the throne, by his marriage with Philippa, 

daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, then a 
. ſtrong competitor for the crown of Caſtile. He died in 
1433, after a reign of forty-nine years. 

EDWARD ſucceeded John I. A ſtory is related of 
him, that, on the day of his coronation, he was adviſed 
by a jew, who was one of his phyficians, and learned in 
aſtrology, to defer the ceremony till noon, aſſuring him 
that his reign would otherwiſe be very ſhort, and full of 
trouble. The king, however, treated his prediction with 
contempt, and was crowned in the morning. It ſo hap- 
pened that the jew's prophecy was fulfilled, and he ac- 
quired great reputation from happening accidentally to be 
right; tie king died in the fifth year of his reign, and had 
| _ always ' unſucceſsful in his attempts againſt the 

ALPHONSO V. che ſon of Edward, ſucceeded his 
father. He was employed in ſeveral engagements apainſt 
the Moors in Africa, and took from them the ftrong 
town of Tangier, Alcazar, and Arzilla. In 1480, dur- 
ing his Wy the Portugueſe diſcovered the coaſt of 
Guinea. He'died on the 24th of Auguſt, 1481, inthe 
forty-ninth year of his age. . | 

ſucceſſor of Alphonſo, 
whom he ſucceeded in 1481. In his reign the Portu- 


gueſe diſcovered the Cape of Good-Hope, and the king- 
dom of Moni-Congo, and ſettled colonigs, and built forts 


— 


* 


4 
* 
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| flower of the Portugueſe nobility, on the gth of Ji 


| his maſter king of Portugal the 1 2th of September, 100 


| rapacity and violence towards the Portug* 


in Africa, Guinea, and the Eaſt-Indies. He he 
the duke of Braganza, and greatly diſtinguiſhed al | 
at the battle of Toro, againſt the Caſtilian; H ol 
in 1495, aged forty-one years. Wo 
EMANUEL, one of the greateſt princes of F 
ſucceeded his couſin John II. who died in 1 404. w. 
out iſſue. He was a patron to men of learning. x 1 
the Moors from his dominions, and took citie; and fo 
treſſes in Africa. He executed the deſigns of kin ] 15 
and, under his auſpices, Vaſco de Gama, Albuni ; 
Alvarez Cabral, and other great ſeamen, diſcovered 
countries; and ſpread the name of the Portugueſt „ 
people who were before unknown. During his r 
people were ſo. proſperous and happy, that it i call 
The Golden Age of Portugal. He died at Liſbon 
the 13th of December 1521, in the fifty-thirg herd 
his age. 
10 LIN III. ſucceeded his father Emanuel in 621 
He received ambaſſadors from David, king of Echiopy; 
and, though he loſt ſome of his African ſettlemeng 8 
made new acquiſitions in the Indies. He ſent the fm 
Xavier, as a miſſionary to Japan; and, in the height 
his zeal, eſtabliſhed that infernal tribunal, the inqult 
of Portugal, in 1526; regardleſs of the intreaties aud 
monſtrances of his people. He died of an apopley d 
the 22d of Auguſt, 1557, aged fifty-five years, 
SEBASTIAN was born in 1554, and ſucceeded li 
| grandfather John III. in 1557. In 1574, he fall 
into Africa againſt the Moors: afterwards Mahong, 
requeſting his aſſiſtance againſt Abdemelek, king off 
and Morocco, Sebaſtian landed at Tangiers, with d 


1578. On the 4th of Auguſt following, a deſpent 
battle was fought at Alcazar, in which Sebaſtians am 
was totally defeated. In this expedition, Abdemek 
died in his litter, Mahomet periſhed in a morals, and wh 
became of king Sebaſtian has never been aſcertained. 
' HENRY, uncle to the unfortunate Sebaſtian, and 
cardinal, ſucceeded his nephew, being the fon of En- 
nuel. He died without iſſue, in the year, 1580, 
PHILIP, the firſt of Portugal, and the fecond d 
Spain, united this kingdom to his own dominons 
though the Braganza family of Portugal aſſerted a pi 
right. Anthony, prior of Crato, was choſen king 
the ſtates of the kingdom; but Philip II. of Span, 1. 
ſiſted that the crown belonged to him; his mother dig 
the eldeſt daughter of the grandmother of the prince 
Braganza : he therefore ſent the duke of Alva nit 
powerful force, who ſubdued the country, and proclaim 


For the further particulars of this reign, the reader 5 
ferred to that of the ſame monarch in the Hilo 
Spain. | | 1 d 
PHILIP II. of Portugal, was alfo PHILIPIER 
Spain; to the Hiſtory of which country, during 
period of his reign, the reader is refered. * 
PHILIP III. of Spain, being, in like manner, teu 
king of Portugal of that name, the hiſtory of by by 
is Mewite given in our hiſtory of that country It. 
ceſſary, however, to obſerve, that the vice? 


Philip II. III. and IV. of Spain, behaved " "l 
: | 


—ͤ—é 


Spaniſh miniſters treated them as vaſſals of Spame 
by their repeated acts of oppreſſion and ml * 
rouſed the reſentment and courage of the Por ng ; 
they revolted at Liſbon, on the 1ſt of Decemba 5 


The people obliged John, duke of Bragan7% ft | 
mate heir to the crown, to accept of it; — 1 
to the throne by the title of John IV. d | 


| bloodſhed ; and the foreign ſettlements all _—_ „ q 
him as their ſovereign. In conſequence of u 
continued for many years between the i | 


and all the efforts of the Spaniards 1 we þ 


| a treaty was therefore concluded, in 
qrelineſefual 25 ahich Portugal was declared to be 


ebruary) 1668, DJ The Portugueſe could not have 


e and 1 under their revolt from Spain, had 
ppo ; 


war with England and Holland; 

te the ler bens ation of Charles II. of England, 
bee paying married a princeſs of Portugal, pre- 
— f Spain to give up all pretenſions 


i rting him on the throne, as they 

; cher "OE indefaigable, in raiſing him to it. 
4 * Snaniards were maſters of Portugal, their 
on Fenk the moſt of it, deſtroyed the trade, 
Lide naval power, and almoſt ruined the Portu- 
, & nlantations. An equal and juſt government is neceſ- 
F * only to raiſe, but to preſerve theſe advantages 
. John governed his kingdom with great 
| r= and obtained a celebrated victory over the 
ards near Badajoz, on the 26th of May, 1644 ; and 
erat advantages over the Dutch in Brazil. He was 
714 and affable prince, and remarkable for the plain- 
& of his dreſs, as well as for his indifference about the 
"ries of the table. He died on the 6th of November, 
bel, without ſeeing a concluſion of that war which his 
ſion had occaſioned. He left his dominions to his 
Alphonſo VI. then a youth under the tuition of the 
en dowager, his mother. He had a daughter, the 
nt Catharine, who married Charles II. of England. 
ALPHONSO VI. was born on the 28th of Auguſt, 
£13; and ſucceeded to the throne, under his mother's 
cy, on the 15th of November, 1656. Though 
mother had governed with great prudence, and he 
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WS: management of his dominions into his own hands, as 
as bis minority ceaſed. The deficiency of under- 
nding, as well as the debility of body, which he la- 
ured under, is ſaid to have been occaſioned by a long 
dipoſition : he was, however, equally unfit for the du- 
s ofa king or of a huſband. His folly, or madnels, 
creaſing with his years, he diſregarded all advice, and, 
tended by a number of abandoned fellows, committed 
the night, innumerable outrages in the ſtreets, and in 
es appropriated to proſtitution. This behaviour 
Wweing the queen- mother to retire from court, he 
ed two companies, the one of foot, and the other of 
Ire, which he called his low and high patrole, com- 
ed of the moſt profligate men in the kingdom. 
With theſe troops he paraded. every night, attacking 
ery one he met. Thoſe who accompanied him had 
rally their ſwords by their ſides, without ſcabbards, 
they might be the readier to execute his commands; 
I they were uſually painted black, that the brightneſs of 
ice] might not diſcoyer their deſigns : Thoſe who 
Kuced them ſtained with blood, were always entitled 
ls commendations or rewards. In order to ſuppreſs 
reports which had been propagated concerning his 
dg, he not only frequented infamous houſes, but 
i proſtitutes brought to him, at his palace at Alcan- 
R; and boaſted frequently, in the moſt indelicate terms, 
us tranſaQtions with them. | 
erſuaded by his favourites, he reſolved to marry; 
a princeſs of Savoy Nemours was thought of for his 
ren, whom he actually eſpouſed. Thoſe who led him 
*utle deſigns, and who had no other view than that of 
mug the kingdom at their own will, under his name, 
Bu next to infuſe jealouſies of his brother don Pedro, 
preſumptive heir to the crown. They alſo engaged 
n leveral low and infamous intrigues ; which induced 
ed after ſhe had cohabited with him about fix 
» Oretire to a convent; declaring ſuch a ſtep to 
1 reſource to preſerve her honour and her life. ; 
4... mant don Pedro, conſidering the incapacity of his 
"Wy the confuſed ſtate of public affairs, and his own 
ai, ger determined, by the advice, and with 
| © of the principal nobility, to ſecure the per- 
do KNV to take upon himſelf the e 
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uſt have been fatisfied of his own incapacity, he took 
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tion of the government. This was accordingly accom- 
pliſhed : ſhortly after the queen quitted the convent, and 
a diſpenſation having been obtained from the court of 
Rome for that purpoſe, eſpouſed the prince don Pedro. 
On the performance of the matrimonial ceremony, in 
1667, don Pedro took poſſeſſion of the palace, made 
himſelf maſter of the king's perſon, and obliged him to 
gn an inſtrument, declaring his voluntary reſignation 
of the kingdom to his brother ; who was immediately 
acknowledged by the ſtates, as prince regent. Alphonſo 
was then removed to the iſland of Tercera, where he con- 
tinued ſeveral years; but don Pedro cauſed him to be treated 
with the tenderneſs which was due to him as a brother, 
and the reſpect he was entitled to as a king. Alphonſo 
was afterwards removed to the caſtle of Cintra, ſeven 
leagues from Liſbon, where he died on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1683. 

PEDRO II. aſcended the throne of Portugal, on the 
death of his brother Alphonſo VI. By his queen, who 
had been his brother's wife, he had an only daughter, 
who, for ſome time before her mother's death, was con- 


was ſo conſidered, a treaty of marriage was on foot, be- 
tween that princeſs and the young duke of Savoy : the 
treaty was indeed fo nearly concluded, that. a Portugueſe 
fleet was actually ſent to the coaſts of Italy, in order to 
bring over the intended bridegroom. The duke, how- 
ever, changed his mind, and the fleet returned without 
him. 

The infanta dying, ſoon after this diſappointment, 
Pedro was earneſtly ſolicited by his people to think of a 
ſecond marriage ; in conſequence of which he married the 
princeſs Maria Sophia, daughter of the elector palatine ; 
by whom he had iſſue, John, prince of Brazil, and the 
infants don Francis, don Antonio, and don Emanuel. 

The king continued, for many years, to govern his 
ſubjects with great juſtice and moderation ; endeavouring 
to preſerve peace, encourage agriculture, and promote 
the commerce of his ſubjects. A ſhort time before the 
peace of Ryſwick, he offered his mediation to Lewis XIV. 
but received ſuch an anſwer as to convince him that 
France was reſolved to reje& it with diſdain. The Por- 
tugueſe monarch did not immediately reſent the affront, 
but the French king had ſoon reaſon to repent of his arro- 
gant behaviour. | | 

When Philip V. aſcended the throne of Spain, the 
friendſhip of Portugal hecame expedient. Lewis XIV. 
was then as polite and civil as he had before been haughty 
and imperious. Though Pegrg had already reſolved upon 
the part he was to takes yet conſidering how ſoon, and 
how eaſily he might be*cruſhed by the forces of the two 
crowns, he entered into an alliance with king Philip; for 
which ſeveral reaſons were to be aſſigned. In the firſt 
place, it gained time, and delivered him from preſent 
danger: it alſo gave an opportuity of gaining advan- 
tageous terms, which might be of uſe to him on another 
occaſion ; and he alfo, obtained ſome immediate emolu- 
ments which were highly beneficial to his country. Yet, 
notwithſtanding this treaty, he refuſed, when earneſtly 
preſſed by the French king, to acknowledge the title of 
5 James's ſon to the crown of Great- Britain. 

As ſoon as the general confederacy was formed againſt 
France, and it clearly appeared that the allies intended to 
ſet up another king of Spain, the Portugueſe monarch 
demanded of the French king, purſuant to his late treaty 


of money. As things were then ſituated, he knew that 
theſe demands could not be complied with; but he wanted 
a pretence for breaking that treaty, and of preſerving his 
faith inviolable ; and this effectually anſwered his pur- 
poſe.: for, as ſoon as the fleet of the allies appeared upon 
his coaſts, he thought proper to declare himſelf neuter ; 
and not long after made a treaty with Charles III. whoſe 
claim he ſupported to the whole Spaniſh monarchy, 

By this treaty he ſtipulated for very great advantages 
to himſelf; for the new king was to contract to marry the 


age; ſeveral places were to be yielded to him on the 


in the Indies and America; and he was to have the 


ſidered as the only heireſs of the kingdom; and, while ſhe. 


of alliance, a fleet of thirty ſail of the line, and a large ſum 


infanta of Portugal, then only a child of ſeven years of 
frontiers of Spain; ſome conceſſions were alſo to be made 
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tion in the meaſures that had been concerted, the king of 


that gold, for the commodities and manufactures with 


the Portugueſe; as well on account 
- ſettlement, as becauſe they a 
ſeſſion of the Brazils woul » by this ceſſion, be ren- 
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aſſiento of Negroes, which had likewiſe been granted 
him by the former treaty with king Philip. | 

In conſideration of theſe terms, he agreed to receive 
king Charles, and to aſſiſt him with forces for the re- 
covery of his kingdom ; for which, however, he was to 
have large ſubſidies from the maritime powers, and a 
large fleet to protect his coaſts. A few days before king 
Charles arrived at Liſbon, the infanta, who was to have 
been his queen, expired; but this occaſioned no altera- 


Portugal refolving to proſecute the war as he. had pro- 
miſed : but, before any ſteps could be taken for this - — 
poſe, he was removed by death, on the gth of December, 
1706: after having lived fiſty- eight years, and reigned 
twenty-three. | 

JOHN V. ſucceeded his father Pedro, and exactly 
purſued his ſteps ; though the Spaniards ſurprized the 
town of Alcantara, and made the garriſon priſoners of 
war, immediately after his exaltation to the throne. The 
affiſtance which he afforded the allies, brought the Spaniſh 
monarchy twice to the brink of ruin. 

At the cloſe of the war, his Portugueſe majeſty made 
very high demands on the catholic king. He conſidered 
that abatements might be made at any time, and that, by 
aſking a great deal, there was a probability of getti 
ſomething. Beſides ſome territory, both in Europe an 
America, he received a compenſation for the loſs of his 
Negro contract. 

While the war continued, the commerce of the Bra- 
zils began to grow much more conſiderable than it for- 
merly had been, by the working of the gold mines; and, 
as there was at that time a great intercourſe between the 
two nations, the Britiſh traders obtained a large ſhare of 


which they furniſhed the Portugueſe. John could notbe-- 
hold this, without concern : he thought it a hard caſe, that 
they ſhould only have the ſight of the vaſt wealth derived | 
from their own ſettlements ; and that it ſhould immedi- 
ately vaniſh, as it were, into another country. His mini- 
ſters joined with their maſter in opinion, and many con- 
ſultations were held, to conſider of ſome ſpeedy and effec- 
tual remedy for a grievance ſo apparent. At length it was 
agreed that there was no other method, than that of pro- | 
hibiting the wear of foreign manufactures. But, after ma- 
turely weighing the advantages and diſadvantages attend- 
ing ſuch a meaſure, the deſign was given up. 

In 1729, a double marriage was concluded between 
the courts of Spain and Portugal ; the prince of Afturias 
married the infanta of P ; and the prince of Brazil 
eſpouſed the infanta of Spain. The exchange of the prin- 
ceſſes was made with great ſolemnity; and their catholic ; 
and Portugueſe majeſties had an interview on the 23d of 
January, in the iſland of Pegon, in the river Caya, about 
a league from Badajoz. | 

But, * notwithſtanding this alliance, the 29 —_ 
were very near coming to arupture, in 17 35. Indeed theſe 
two crowns were not perfectly reconciled, Blicke year 1737 
from which period they became every day more united. 

During the remaining part of his life, king John 
ſteadily purſued the fame maxims of government, which 
he adhered to in his youth; and which would have been 
more advantageous to his ſubjects, had he not conſumed | 
ſuch immenſe ſums of in building religious houſes, | 
and decorating churches. In particular 


r, he cauſed one 
chapel to be built, the ornaments and furniture of which 
ſurpaſſed all example, and almoſt exceeded computation. 
A ftroke of the pally, the effect of which he laboured 
under for many years, and by which his faculties were 
much impaired, threw public affairs, in a great meaſure, 
into the hands of prieſts; as little ble to the inclina- 
tions, as it was to the intereſts of the people. Thus fitu- 
ated, a was entered into in 1750, with the court of 
Madrid, by which Noyo Colonia, on the river Plata, 
was yielded to his catholic majeſty ; to the great regret of 
of the value . 


hended, that their poſ- 


dered precafious.. 
On the 31ſt of July, in the ſame year, this monarch, 


| trefles on the frontiers were in a defenceleſs ſtate. 


@ © Uk '© Fs 
ſixty- firſt year of his age, and the forty-for m of 


reign. 

FOSEPH, the ſon of John V. ſucceedeg q; 
throne, to the univerſal ſatisfaction of his 0 im og 
with as great expectations as any monarch h "US, a, 
cended the throne. It was generally ſup at ever 

4 Auppoſed th 
would make conſiderable alterations, in which ho go 
diſappoint the hopes of the public; and ye ln 
done ſo deliberately, with ſuch moderation 1 * 
many circumſtances of prudence, that they we 85 With 
plained of. dot an 

Among other regulations, the power 0” 
fuffered ſome reſtriction ; the king n 
their ſentences ſhould be put in execution, til m 
and approved by his privy council. But as he 1 8 
ing the reign of his father, conſented to the trea * 
Spain, he ratified it after his acceſſion, and Fa, 1 
carried it into execution; upon this noble princige x 
no conſideration of intereſt ought ever to induce | 
narch to depart from his . ? 

While the flames of war were breaking out ben 
France and England, the ſouthern parts ot Eurmew 
viſited by a more dreadful calamity than even 2 1 
A violent earthquake, which ſhook all Spain, Pony 

and the neighbouring countries, threw the inha;,.M 
into the utmoſt conſternation, on the iſt of None 
1755. It laid the city of Liſbon in ruins, and abou 
thouſand perſons loſt their lives. Many of the uu 
deprived of their habitations, and altogether det 
the means of ſubſiſtence, were obliged to take uy ii 
abode in the open fields. The Britiſh parliament, u 
preſſed with new demands, generouſly voted one hi 
thouſand pounds fterling, for the, relief of the ua 
ſufferers in Portugal. And this noble inſtance of pd 
liberality was enhanced, by the manner of conſenigi 
benefit: a number of ſhips, laden with proviſom a 
other neceſſaries, was immediately difpatched for 11 
bon; where they arrived ſo opportunely, as to pri 
thouſands from periſhing with hunger. 

As Portugal, in ſome meaſure, owes to England! 
perfect recovery of her independency ; and the famiþ 
Braganza their full eſtabliſhment on the throne of 0 
kingdom, the cloſeft friendſhip has ever fince ſubſf 
between the two crowns. In conſequence of this mu 
friendſhip, founded in mutual intereſt, England gat 
preference in her ports to the wines of Portugal, ad 
thoſe of other countries; and obtained, in return fork 
indulgence, many exclufive privileges in her trade 1 
that kingdom, of which ſhe was conſidered to be the gu 
dian ; and the whole lucrative commerce of which el 
a manner monopolized. Envious of thoſe commen 
OS: and ſenſible that England would notta 
relinquiſh them, whatever might be the diſpolitu 
his moſt faithful majeſty, France ſuggeſted to Spun 
invaſion of Portugal, as the moſt effectual means d 
treſſing their common enemy, if not of extending tit 
minions of the houſe of Bourbon. 2 

The conqueſt of Portugal indeed ſeemed ineim 
The ſlaves of ſuperſtition, ſunk in ignorance and 
lence, repoſing in the protection of England, 
and adorned with the rich productions of Brazil, tt 
tugueſe had laid afide all attention to their internd 
fence. A long peace had utterly extinguiſhed te lf 
tary ſpirit among them ; and, notwithſtanding the iu a 
of their reſources, they had ſuffered their arm) inf 
to moulder away. That part of it which remains 
without diſcipline, and without officers ; and 


Theſe were not the only circumftances favour 
the views ofthe houſe of Bourbon. Before Fo! ty 
recovered the ſhock from the earthquake, une | 
capital in ruins, it ienced a civil convullion 
moſt dangerous kind. This was a conſpirac) 1 
life of Joſeph, the reigning ſovereign, and the ant 
of the houſe of Braganza. Leſs fo r{t11005 bis 
of his predeceſſors, he baniſhed the Jeſuits from hs 
becauſe their brethren in Paraguay, where theſ 


ſovereigns, oppoſed the ceſſion of certain territoric 
he had exchanged with the king of Spain. is 


worn out wich his diſorder, "reſigned his breath, in the 
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to diſconcert the ambitious views of the 
obles, | 


Aver, up ed to have a deſign upon the 
uke We. | | 
un. c diſappointment in a favourite matri- 
Fnraged 3 * hich he hoped to extend his influ- 


O 
Y [ nee by . bo be 2 
bin aden entered into intrigues with the heads 
Ne 


1 uits, Malagrida, Alexander, and 
3 apo lors to x royal family, who 
lun © him in his purpoſe of deſtroying the king ; 
doe in his conſpiracy the Tavoro family, the 
x engager d powerful in the kingdom, alſo diſguſted 
+ the court. The conſpiracy failed, contrary to all 
ts * obability; and when it was ſo near taking 
23 the king was dangerouſly wounded, by a ſhot 
ugh the back of his carriage, in the neighbourhood 
1 on the night of the 3d of September, 1758; 
Gyed his life by returning to his country-houle, in- 
gf proceeding to the capital; in the way to which 
«ould have been, attacked by new aſſaſſins. The 
ncipal conſpirators were ſeized and executed, jn the 
vinning of the year 1759 3 and the jeſuits, of all de- 
tions, were baniſhed the kingdom. But the diſcon- 
b among the nobility remained: the clergy were not 
beter humour; the pope reſented the expulſion of 
ſeſuits; and the body of the people, enſlaved by 
blindeſt 
reign, Who was at enmity with the holy ſee. 
uch was the ſtate of the kingdom of Portugal, when 
Spaniſh forces marched towards its defenceleſs fron- 
and the miniſters of France and Spain preſented 
he court of Liſbon a joint memorial, the firſt fruits 
the Family Compact, in order to perſuade his moſt 
kful majeſty to enter into the alliance of the two 
mms, and to co-operate in their ſcheme for the humilia- 
of Great-Britain. They concluded with declaring, 
23 ſoon as the king of Portugal had taken his reſolu- 
, which they doubted not would prove favourable, 
r troops were ready to enter Portugal, and garriſon 
principal ſea-ports of that kingdom ; in order to 
the danger to which they might otherwiſe be ex- 
d from the naval force of Great-Britain. 
0 this extraordinary memorial, the two miniſters 
, that they were ordered by their courts, to demand 


of ancient an 


teporical anfwer in four days, and that any further 


on would be conſidered as a negative. | 
ie king of Portugal's ſituation was now truly cri- 
lf, contrary to the eſtabliſhed connections of his 
n, its ſuppoſed intereſts, and in violation of the 
of treaties, he ſhould engage in this propoſed al- 
de muſt expect to ſee his moſt valuable colonies, 
ul and Goa, fall a prey to his ancient and injured 
; and Liſbon and Oporto, his principal ſea- ports, 
nahes by the * of the Engliſh navy. Nor 
us the worſt. Having admitted garriſons into his 
| places of ſtrength, the implied condition of his 
jun to the Bourbon-confederacy, he muſt neceſſa- 
apect to be reduced to the abject ſtate of a vaſlal of 
* If, on the other hand, he ſhould adhere to his 
0d reſolve to maintain his independency, an army 
It thouland-Spaniards, already on the frontiers, | 
Ya to enter Nis kingdom, almoſt utterly deſtitute 
firmneſs of the 


mM u highly vo 
ung propoſition of the houſe of Bourbon, he ob- 


king of Portugal, on this trying 
y of admiration. In anſwer > 


ſuperſtition, made light of allegiance to a | 


| 
N 
ö 
, 


| 


281 
| The Engliſh fleets, ſaid they, cannot keep the ſea in all 
ſeaſons, nor cruiſe on the principal coaſts for cutting off 
the French and Spaniſh navigation, without the harbours 
and friendly aſſiſtance of Portugal; nor, added they, 
could theſe haughty iſlanders inſult all the maritime 
powers of Europe, if the riches of Portugal did not 
| Paſs into their hands; and, after endeavouring to awaken 
| the jealouſy of his moſt faithful majeſty, by repreſenting 
his kingdom as under the yoke of England, they inſult- 
ingly told him, that he ought to be thankful for the ne- 
ceſſity which they had laid upon him to make uſe of his 
reaſon, in order to take the road of his glory, and em- 
brace the common intereſt. 

Joſeph entreated their moſt chriſtian and catholic majeſ- 
ties to open their eyes to the crying injuſtice of turning 
upon Portugal, the hoſtilities kindled againſt Great- Britain; 
and to conſider that they were giving an example, which 
would lead to the abſolute deſtruction of — that 
there was an end of public ſafety, if neutral powers were 
to be attacked, becauſe they have defenſive alliances with 
the powers at war; that, if their troops ſhould enter his 
dominions, he would, in defence of his neutrality, endea- 
vour to repel them, with all his forces, and thoſe of his 
allies. And he concluded with declaring, that he would 
rather ſee the laſt tile of his palace fall, and his faithful 
ſubjects ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, than ſacrifice the 
honour or the independency of his crown ; and afford to 
ambitious princes, in his ſubmiſſion, a pretext for in 


; 


vading the ſacred rights of neutrality. 


In conſequence of this magnanimous declaration, the 
French and Spaniſh miniſters immediately left Liſbon ; 
and their departure was ſoon followed by a joint denuncia- 
tion of a war againſt Portugal, in the name of their moſt 
chriſtian and catholic majeſties. This event took place 
on the 27th of April 1762. 

His Britannic majeſty could not view, with indifference, 
the danger of his faithful ally, who depended upon him for 
ſupport, nor avoid vigorouſly interpoſing in his behalf. 

e accordingly ſent over to Portugal arms, ammunition, 
proviſions, officers, and ten thouſand land forces. By 
means of theſe additional troops, the enterpriſing valour 
of the Britiſh officers, and the {killful conduct of the count 
de la Lippe, the. Spaniards, who had paſſed the moun- 
tains in three diviſions, taken ſeveral places, and confi- 
dently.hoped to become ſpeedily maſters of Liſbon and 
Oporto, found themſelyes under a neceſſity of aban- 
doning their conqueſts, and evacuating Portugal before 
the cloſe of the campaign. 

A few Engliſh battalions, by their courage and ma- 
nœuvres, put an effectual ſtop to the progrels of the in- 
vaſion. Portugal was ſaved, and a peace was concluded 
at Fontaine m. dt 

His Portugueſe - majeſty having no ſon, his eldeſt 
daughter, Maria-Francis-Ifabella, was married by diſ- 
penſation from the pope, to Don Pedro, her own uncle, 
that the crown, might not, paſs into à foreign family. 


#4 


This 3 would have been deemed inceſtuous, had 


it not been fanctioned by the pope. Joſeph departed this 
life on the 24th of February, | 1777,-and was ſucceeded 


by his daughter. a 

MARIA-FRANCES-ISABELEA,  : daughter of 
Joſeph, fucceeded him on the throne of Portugal on the 
Zath of February, x777. The ceremony of the accla- 
mation-of her moſt faithful n 


4 nich judgement and temper, that his alliance 


grand was ancient, and therefore could give no 
* off at the preſent crifis; that it was 
&fenfive, innocent in all reſpects; 


he ln. 3 | 

dr ulkerings of P 
7 ng from 2 part in an offenſive 
lb fc, Slamities of which, neither the love be 
"os ubjefts as a father, nor the * which he 
Eb em a8 a king, would fuffer him to 


* Bourbon courts denjed that his alliance was purely | 


, * entirely innocent; and for this aſtoniſhing] dead 


ortugal difabled her, were 


The heats were ſo gr 


the defenſiye alliance is converted into an | 


ny from the ſituation of the Portu 


gueſe do mi- 
the nature of the Engliſh power! * | 


mazeſty to the throne, of Por- 
tugal, was performed in a moſt magnificent manner; a 
the night terminated with eee re- 
Joicings throughout Liſbon. She her reign by re- 
moving the marquis de Pombal rom her miniſtry; a 
event which excit | 8 e kingdom, 
he having incurred apt aa of the people, from 
the arbitrary and oppreſſive nature of his iniſtration: 
it muſt, however, be admitted, that he adopted ſundry 
public meaſures, which were calculated to promote the 


Sanin 
Se 
June and July, 1780, that ſeveral people dropped dows - 
in the ſtreet, and many fruit trees were — : 
en 
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death was notified at St. James's, by the chevalier de 
Pinto. 2 ? 
= When | 


for a guinea. 


- toms, which they wii ; 
_ Engliſh, and therefore treat them thus cavalierly, to 


dut theſe were firſt appropriated to particular diſtricts. 
I be firſt is derived from Saturn, the ſecond and third from 
+ "ws rent inhabitants, and the fourth, which fi 


and of an uncommon fize; but the moſt probable deriva- 


tenth degrees of caſt longitude, and the thirty-ſeventh and 


. bounded by the Adriatic and Mediterranean ſeas ; and on 


n not exceeding twenty- 
_ ations of the different tetritories. In "thoſe countries 


of the Campania of Rome c the Ferrareſe, is fdid | 


drained, and the lands properly 


W eee is pure, dry, and healthy. In the kingdom 


AI s for enjoyment, and a variety of delicacies, 
which lie eee eee are here met wich 
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The queen-dowager of Portugal died in February, 
1781, and on the sch of that month, ber majeſty's 
captain Gower, of the Medea, an Engliſh 
ſhip of war, touched at Rio Janeiro, in April, 1782, 
the treatment of the Engliſh was very different from what 
they had reaſon to expect from the Portugueſe. None of 
the people were permitted to go on ſhore, except on a 
ſmall iNand, where the ſick were landed. The officers were 
ſuffered to go to the town, but, as. ſoon as they landed, 
a centinel was placed over them. Every thing was fold 
"remarkably dear, and only eighteen ſhillings were allowed 
No other reaſon can be aſſigned for ſuch 
d court to her old 


ungenerous conduct from the Po 


and faithful allies, than becauſe the Spaniards ſhip all 


their money from Peru to this court in Portugueſe bot- 
wiſh to remain -a. ſecret from the 


prevent their coming there again. TY FL 
In May, 1788, her majeſty conſented to admit a 


rener or EU O P K. 


period of time, engaged in any hoſtile meaſures; 
* muſt therefore be expected: een 


: 


enter the Mediterranean; but ſhe reſtriQeq a4 © 
from bringing more than three ſhips of nr at 
port at once, unleſs driven in by particular di >. 
A ſevere blow was now received by her mat (ae! 
2 Joſeph-Francis-Xavier, prince of f 
and heir- apparent to the crown, died in the hw bra, 
September, 1788. WF . 
A commercial treaty, between Porty 
was ratified and proclaimed at Liſbon 
ume. | | 
The court of Portugal has not, for 2 


al wh 
about the lu 


Mer 


fufficiently apologizes for our not havin ＋ "on 
3 of this reign, ſo far as me * 
The iſſue of the queen of Portugal, by day 
her uncle and huſband, are, Joſeph- fad 
prince of Brazil, who died in September, 8:6 
infant John-Maria-Joſeph, born in 1769 ; thei 
Maria-Anna-Vi&toria, born in 1768; and 


; 


Ruſſian fleet into her ports, on their way round Europe, to 


| 


Maria-Clementina, born in 1774. 
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Nauk, ExTENT, BOUNDARIES; AIR, Soit, Paopucx. 


HE ancient names of 4 were Saturnia, Oeno- 
. . tria, Auſonia, Hesperia, Canicula, and Latium; 


ifies a 
country, from the Greeks, on account of its lying 
to the weft of them. Tn fucceeding times, it is faid to 
have been called alia, from Tralus a king of Sicily, who 
came with a colony and ſettled in this country. Others 
derive it from the Greek word 7alos, ſignifying an ox, 
becauſe it formerly bred thoſe animals in great numbers, 


tion is from E7olia, a country of Greece which lies oppo- 
Italy, if we include Sicily, lies between the ſeventh and 


forty-fixth of north latitude. Nature has fixed its 
timits; for, towards the eaſt, ſouth, and weft, it is 


the north by that extenſive range of high and ſteep moun- 


tains, called the Alps; the figure of it reſembling that of 
a boot. Its length from Aofta, at the foor of the Alps, 


in Savoy, to the promontory called Capo del Armi in 
Lower Calabria, is computed at about fix hundred miles: 
itz breach is very -unequal, being almoſt four. hundred 


The air of Italy is very different, according to the ſitu- 


which are north of the Apennines, it is more tempetate, but 
in thoſe on the ſouth it is generall warn. The air 


to be unwholefomne, on account of the marſhes not being 
cultivated. * That of the 


„ the weather is exttemely hot in furnmer, and 
U vi e Srgmns 3 | 1 42 3 or "7" 3 
is ingeneralextremely fertile, providin 
for the neceſſaries and conveniencies of U 


profuſian in almoſt every It produces a. 
beſt oil in Europe, excellent 
of all ſorts, but not ſo plen- 


* 


4 w# - : 299 | 
. . 1 fl 
_ 
l 


fuch as oranges, citrons, lemons, pomegranate 1 0 
raiſins, figs, peaches, nectarines, apricots, peats, Wl 


cheſnuts, &c. This country alſo yields al 
and abounds with cattle, ſheep, goats, buffal 
mules and wild boars. The foreſts ſnelter ge 

of game, and the mountains beſtow marble 
Jaſper, porphyry, iron, lead, alum, ſulphur, anda 
and ſilver. Italy is therefore juſtly called 
plenty, the ſource of earthly felicity, the pn 4 
| gone, and the garden of Europe. Moſt of Wn 
fruits, however, were firſt imported by the R 
| Afia Minor, Greece, Africa, and Syria. 1 
came from Epyrus, and are called mala æpi 
' peaches from Perſia ; the citrons from Mea 
granates from Carthage; and the cheſnuꝶ hm 
donia. The beſt S were ſent from mans 
. Numidia, Greece, and Numantia. The Wh 
were imported from Armenia, and Syria, but penn 
from Damaſcus. Lucius Lucullus was them oo 
\ traduced cherry-trees from Pontus, which 0 an 
came the growth of every other country, M 


. ER 
. MovunTains, Rivers, LAk xs, SE4s, Ban (ik 
THE principal mountains in Italy are hf 
Apennines. The former are a long chain nn 
ning at the mouth of the river Var, near N 
minating near the Arſia in the Adriatic. They 
from deer; Switzerland, and Germany, nal 
ouſly denominated according to their fia 
branches of them are called the Maritime 
Cottian Alps; ſome are called the Grech 
Rbætian, others the Peninian, and others WE 
length of 125, Sn the north-weſt to Ws 
dividing that country into nearly two equal 
I The largeſt and moſt remarkable rivers WA 
in Latin Padus,which riſes in mount Veſo, c 
of the Alps, and, after receiving upwards,0 F 
' rivers, falls into the Adriatic by ſeveral den 
| The Adige, in Latin Atbe/fs, has its ſour | 
tian Alps, waters the cities of Trent and 
alſo pours itſelf into the Adriatic, The A 
the b mountains, and falls into * 


near Piſa. The Tiber, in Latin, Tien 2 
the Apennine mountains, and, not far Bt 
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| ue che Teſino, the Adda, the Oglio, the 
- the Trebia, the Carigliano, the 
and ſeveral leſſer ſtreams. 
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1 * 
ller me Mincio, 

| ta, | 
775 11 10h are thoſe of Maggiore, Lugano, 

i Fundi, Garda Celano, Bracciana, Iſco, 
1 Vulſino. The fameus Rubicon forms the 
A boundary between Italy and the ancient Ciſal- 


p Gaul. 


22 * 2 ſeas of Naples, Tuſcany, and Genoa; 


bours of Nice, Villa-Franca, Final, 
. Savona, Spezzia, Lucca, Leghorn, 
in,  Civita Vecchia, Naples, Gaeta, Sa- 
D Pallicaſtro, Quilace, Rhegio, Larento, Manfre- 
P Venice, Ravenna, Trieſte, Iſtia, and Fiume: 
33 vento del Alice, Otranto, and Ancona; the 
tan, between Italy and Sicily. The gulphs 
bh the Italian iſlands are thoſe of Fiorenzo, Baſtia, 
% Porto, T alada, <q of Corſo, Bonifacio, and 
wo, in Corſica ; and the ſtrait- of Bonifacio, between 
and Sardinia. The bays of Cagliari and Oriſtagni; 

+ Sardis, Cavello, Monte Santo, and Polo, in 
. Tbe Iphs of Meſſina, Melazzo, Palermo, 
ee, and Catania; cape Faro, Melazzo, 
do, Gallo, Trapano, Paſſaro, and Aleſſia, in 
ay; de bays of Porto Feraio, and Porto Longone, 


bella of E103. 


ER  LancuaAGE, RELIGION, 


WF alin language is originally from the Latin, 
2 — ih the jargons of the northern 
coeer-ran this country, after the declenſion of 
aenpire; but has ſince been ſo much refined, 
Sd and improved, that it is now eſteemed very 
| mooth, and harmonious, and conſe- 


yt, oft, 
endy adapted for poetry and muſic. But, in 
5 


˖ ſmoothneſs it has acquired, it has loſt 
energy. It is ſaid to be ſpoken in the 
on Tuſcany. Feen 
ed religion of Italy is the Roman catho- 
be nquiſiton is fixed there. No proteſ- 
dolerated, excepting at Leghorn ; but 
wee found in many places. At Leg- 
Jew, Grecks, and metans, have an entire 
Lathe:Engliſh factory have a chapel. Perſons 
ee unmoleſted in Italy, if they have the 
aa offering any groſs inſult to the religion 
The eccleſiaſtical government of the 
ben the ſubje&t of many volumes. The 
o are next in. dignity to the pope, are 
at that number is not often complete: they are 
Raby his holineſs, who is. careful to have a majo- 
lhao cardinals, that the chair may not be re- 
eee, as it was once to Avignon in France, 
ben being elected pope. -- In promoting 
ates che cardinalſhip, his holineſs is regu- 
be nomination of the princes who proſeſs the 
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h nephew, or near relation, who is 
adious — the pope's-reign, embracing. every 
SE amafing what he can; well knowing that 
$life is eldom of long duration, they being gene- 
e in years before, they arrive at that 


Nn 


“Wben met in a conſiſtory, the cardinals 
aol the pope, in matters both ſpiritual and 
in ſome inſtances, have been known to 


our to diplay their talents, and where 
Ohio; happen which ereate ſome | doubts 
2 2 whether| they are the veſult of inſpi- 


e 
1 dong them, that they 
dae hacrilegiouſiy a g la 


x ni 8341 
bs. Bs creed, Which he repeats and 
ane follows : . x 

We and all other cat 
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Italy are the gulphs of Venice, or the 


His chief miniſter is the cardinal 


dare is a ſcene Where the eardinals 


of a pope in 19 22, the animo- 
proceeded 
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« J do admit the holy ſcriptures in the ſame ſenſe that 
* holy mother church doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge 
cc of the true ſenſe and interpretation of them ; and I will 


interpret them according to the unanimous conſent of 
„the fathers. | 
« I do Proms and believe that there are ſeven ſacra- 
ments of the law, truly and perfectly ſo called, inſti- 
tuted by Jeſus Chriſt our lord, and neceſſary to the 
ſalvation of mankind, though not all of them to every 
one; namely baptiſm, confirmation, euchariſt, pe- 
nance, extreme unctions, orders, and marriage, and 
that they do confer grace; and that of theſe, baptiſm, 
confirmation, and orders, may not be repeated with- 
out ſacrilege. I do alſo receive and admit the received 
« and approved rites of the catholic church, in her 
« ſolemn adminiſtration of the aforeſaid ſacraments. 

e do embrace and receive all and every thing that 
< hath been defined and declared by the holy council of 
Trent, concerning original ſin and juſtification. 

© I do profeſs that in the maſs there is offered unto 
« Goda true, proper, and propitiatory ſacrifice for the 
quick and the dead; and that in the moſt holy ſacra- 
<« ment of the euchariſt, there is truly, really, and ſub- 
ſtantially, the body and blood, together with the ſoul 
and divinity, of our lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and that there 
is a converſion made of the whole ſubſtance of the bread 
into the body, and the whole ſubſtance vf the wine 
into the blood ; which converſion the catholic church 
calls tranſubſtantiation. I confeſs that under one kind 
only, whole and entire, Chriſt and a true ſacrament is 
taken and received. 

« I do firmly believe that there is a purgatory ; and 
that the ſouls kept priſoners there do receive help by 
ce the ſuffrages of the faithful. | 

« I do likewiſe believe the ſaints, reigning together 
« with Chriſt, are to be worſhipped and prayed unto ; 
ce and that they offer prayers unto God for us, and that 
ce their relics are to be had in veneration. | 

“I do moſt firmly aſſert, that the imaggs of Chriſt, 
« of the bleſſed virgin the mother of God, and of other 
ce ſaints, ought to be had and retained, and that due 
« honour and veneration ought to be given unto them. 

« I do likewiſe affirm,- that the power of indulgences 
« was left by Chriſt to the church, and that the uſe of 
ce them is very beneficial to chriſtian people. | 

Ido acknowledge the holy, catholic, and apoſto- 
ce lical Roman church to be the mother and miſtreſs of 
« all churches; and I do promiſe and ſwear true obe- 
« dience to the biſhop of Rome, the ſucceſſor of St. 
« Peter, the prince of the apoſtles, aud vicar of Jeſus 

c] do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other things 
« which. have been delivered, defined, and declared by 
te the ſacred canons, an oecumenical council, and eſpe- 
cial by the holy ſynod of Trent. And all other things 
contrary thereto, and all hereſies condemned, and ana- 
thematiſed by the church, I do likewiſe condemn, 
c reject, and anathematiſe.” . 
There are thFty-eight-archbiſhoprics in Italy, but the 
ſuffragans annexed to them are ſo indefinite and arbitrary 
that they cannot be aſcertained, the pope having power to 
create or ſuppreſs them at his ph . e 

There are univerfities at eachof the following places in 
taly: Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, Padua, Parma, 
Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Piſa, Naples, 


* 
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-Porvtation, INHABITANTS, . MaxxkRs, Cusxohis, 

- AUTHORS:0 ae much divided reſpecting Italian 
population, -occafioned, . perhaps, by the parti | 
many ape too apt to entertain for the honour of their own 
province. The number of the king of Sardinia's ſub- 
jects are eftimared at two millions three hundred thouſand. 
It a 
itſe 


4 n 


contains three! hundred thouſand, and the whole 
on. Geographers and tra- 
regard to the number of in- 


duchy is populous in 
. 22 filenr* 


only 
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only by conjecture of the population of the great cities. | faction; for an Italian gentleman, or beim «« 
Doubts have ariſen among the learned, whether Italy is | luxurious at a very ſmall expence. Boiled ſhalt can 
as populous at this time as it was in the days of Pliny, | up with oil and pepper, or fried in oil, and the lerved 
when it contained fourteen millions of perſons ; but the | parts of frogs, are reckoned moſt excellent ft binder 
prevailing opinion is, that the preſent inhabitants exceed | this country, both in ſummer and winter, wine CE 
that number. The Campagna di Roma, and ſome | with ice or ſnow before it is drank. Cooled 
other of the moſt beautiful parts of Italy, are now indeed | Though, perhaps, Italy does not contain ma 
in a manner deſolate ; but it ſhould be conſidered that | ſcendants of the ancient Romans, yet the vreſen? Y 
the modern Italians are in a great meaſure free from the | bitants ſpeak of themſelves as ſucceſſors of the con = 
unremitting wars, and tranſmigration of colonies, which of the world, and look with a degree of contem = 
formerly depopulared their country. It ſhould alſo be | the reſt of mankind. The Italians, more eſpecially 
noticed, that the princes and ſtates of Italy now encou- | Venetians, have no idea of impropriety in purful „ 0 
rage agriculture and manufactures of all kinds, which | cuſtoms as are deemed criminal in other countries p 
certainly promote population: it will not therefore ex- rents, to hinder their ſons from making unſuitabe k 
ceed the bounds of moderation to ſuppoſe that Italy now | ances in marriage, or to prevent their contradi i 
poſſeſſes twenty millions of inhabitants. eaſes by promiſcuous amours, hire miſtreſſes fe bo 
The ancient inhabitants of Italy were the triumphant | for a month, or a year, or a certain ſtipulated ow, 
conquerors and rulers of the world. Now the ſofter | and concubinage, in many places of Italy, is an avourd 
arts have taken place, and form the chief employment of | licenced trade. | 
the modern natives. Painting, indeed, was introduced The women affect yellow hair, as the Roman ads 
at Rome by Caius Fabius, in the conſulſhip of Lucius | and courteſans formerly did. They alſo uſe Paint and 
Denter, and Xmilius Paulus; and arrived to a confider- | waſhes for their hands, necks, and faces. The Courte- 
able degree of perfection before the time of Auguſtus ; | ſans, or bona robas, as they are called, make a kind; 
but a corrupt taſte ſoon after preyailing, the polite arts | profeſſion in all their cities. Maſquerades and gaming, 
were obliterated, and ſunk gradually into oblivion. | horſe-races without riders, and converſations or aff. 
After the decline of the Roman empire, painting re- blies, are the principal diverſions of the Italians; ex- 
viſited this country, and the maſters who excelled in that cepting religious exhibitions, in which they diſplay mor 
art, long maintained an unrivalled reputation. Whether | pomp and pageantry than any other country. 
the firſt Greek painters came to Bologna, Florence, or A modern traveller, ſpeaking of a religious proceſſig 
any other city, has been warmly diſputed by Veſari and | at Florence, deſcribes it in the following words;— 
Malvaſio. The firſt painters who diſtinguiſhed them- | © had occaſion to ſee a proceſſion, where all the noble 
ſelves were, in general, ſtatuaries and architects alſo. | © of the city attended in their coaches. It was the! 
The modern improvements made by the Italians in | © niverſary of a charitable inſtitution in favour of por 
painting, belong rather to the hiſtory of that art. The | © maidens, a certain number of whom are portioned 
Kalians, however, have unjuſtly claimed the invention | © every year. About two hundred of thele virgin 
of engraving, for that honour the Germans have a right | © walked in proceſſion, two and two together, The 
to: Andrew Mantagna, who died in 1517, being the | © were preceded and followed by an irregular mob« 
firſt who applied. himſelf with ſucceſs to this art in Italy.] penitents, in fack-cloth, with lighted tapers ui 
© The Italians have maintained their ſuperior character] monks carrying crucifixes, bawling and bellowvingll 
for ſtatuary, ever ſince they were firſt inſtructed in it by | © the litanies : but the greateſt object was the figure oi 
the Greeks; being no-leſs admirable for their judicious | © the Virgin Mary, as large as the life, ſtanding withu 
manner of flattering, than for their nice correctneſs and | © a gilt frame, dreſſed in a gold ſtuff, with a large hoop 
ſtrict adherence to truth. The maſters and their works | © a great quantity of falſe hair, her face punted : 
are held in the higheſt eſtimation in every part of Europe, | © patched, and her hair frizzled and curled in the e 
. The very name of an Italian piece is often a ſufficient | © extremity of the faſhion. Very little regard had ber 
recommendation. Almoſt every city has an academy of | paid to the image of Our Saviour upon the cros; bu 
ſculpture, and ſome places more particularly diſtinguiſh | © when the lady mother appeared, upon the ſhoulders: 
themſelves for: excelling in a certain branch of that art. | © three or four luſty friars, the whole populace tell upo 
The Italians have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves in archi- | © their knees in the dirt.“ 
tecture, IRONS gms >= laviſh of their S „ 3. 1 290 
- ornaments, of ' neglecting the eſtabliſhed rules. Iii CO ne 
— mufick -the Jtalions le | =. ts: 2. RE 8 PAIN: on 
allowed to be unrivalled ;. and their vocal and inftru- THE order of St. Janarius was inſtituted by the 
mental performers in that ſcience, are alſo ſuperior to | king of Spain, in July 1738, when he was king of N 
thoſe of any other country. TiC 2 N ples. The number of knights was limited to thirty, 1 
The Italians are, in general, well proportioned, and | after his death the office of the order was to be polſki 
have ve countenancęs, but their complexions are | by the king of Naples. The knights muſt rote 
none of the faireſt. The women are well ſhaped; and | nobility of their deſcent for four centuries, and ar h 
very amorous. The marriage ties, eſpecially among | addteſſed by the title of excellency. The order 2 
che higher claſſes, of the people, are ſaid to be bur-little | nunciatiom was inſtituted in 1355, by Amadeus . | 
regarded. Every wife has been repreſented to have her | of Savoy; in memory of Amadeus I. whs bal 
ant, or ciciſbeo, with whom: ſhe aſſociates; and | fended Rhodes againſt the Turks. It u Y 
metimes cohabits, with very little ceremony, and the | among the moſt reſpectable orders in Europe, ee 
huſband is not offended... But chis practice is chiefly re- | of which muſt be of noble families, and pip 116 
markable at Venice. The Italians were formerly juſtly 157, Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, infor ble 
accuſed of jealouſy, but a very mary change has order of St. Lazarus, and united with it the ti 
taken place among them, and an Italian huſband is as in- | lete order of St. Maurice. 3 vo ol 
*  dulgent and complaiſant to his wife, as the moſt poliſhed 45 St. Mark is taken for the tutelary ſaint and 
. Frenchman can poſſibly o. lllof Venice. The order of &. Mark was i 1 
With reſpect to dreſs, they generally follow the faſhions | tuted, but when is not certainly known. 95 45 
of the country on Which they or to which conſtrred by the doge, or duke of Venice, le 
Z Arc ſubject; parucularly thoſe of France, Germany, and {| on: perſons of eminent quality, or Who f 
= _ Spain. ey ery affable, courteous, ingenious, | important ſervices to the republic. Ao * 
_— ly vindictive, laſcivious, ceremoz derid III. emperor of Germany, inſtiruted "nclld, fn 
nious,/and ſuperſtitious. -- In their tempers they ſeem.to | St. George. The badge, a plain croſs eier 
have obtained a proper medium between the French: and | pendent to a gold chain, and worn about tc n f 
Spaniards ; being leſs gay and volatile than the former, | croſs is alſo embroidered on their conn uh of 
and les grave and ſolemn than the lame. J | Caſimir of Medicis, firſt grand duke of Tf 
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3 Theis fondneſs for greens, roots, and vegetables of all | tuted the order of &. Stepben, in memei u gone 
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which ſecured to him the ſovereign 


2 


eli une on their mantle. 

of their 1 of the Holy bet was founded by pope 
The 17 about the year 1198, and the chief ſeat of 
Janocent was the hoſpital of that name at Rome. They 
the order maſter, and profeſs obedience, chaſtity, and 
have * 9 have à daily revenue of about twenty- 
ſand ducats, with which they entertain ſtrangers, 


chen de Pas parriarchal croſs, with twelve points, 


alen n gen tt fide of a black mantl 

00 breaſt, on the left ſide of a black mantle. 
he ade f ef inſtituted by pope John XXII. was 
ich T and new-modelled by pope Paul V. The 


* always to be ſovereign of this order, 
e ended 1 a mark of dtinction for his 
cw nobility, but, on account of its frequent proſti- 
— it has now fallen into great diſcredit, The 
"Ger of the Galden Spur was inſtituted by pope Pius IV. 
ind is faid to have been connected with the order of 


15. inſti à year after. The knights have ſince 
* — * all that the knights of the Golden 
have preſerved for themſelves, is the title of counts 
Wo facred palace of the Lateran. The badge is, a 
bx of eight points, white, and, between the two bottom 
points, a ſpur of gold. ; i 
Properly ſpeaking, Italy has no capital city, though 
Rome appears to have the beſt claim to that title; but 
der are ſeveral which are diſtinguiſhed by ſome parti- 
ale epithet, according to their ſuppoſed predominant 
qulities: thus Rome is called the Holy, Naples the 
Noble, Florence the Fair, Genoa the Superb, Milan 
the Great, Ravenna the Ancient, Venice the Rich, Padua 
the Learned, Bologna the Fat, Leghorn the Trading, 
Verona the Charming, Lucca the Pretty, and Caſal the 


ng thus given a general account of Italy, we 
fhall now to the particular Italian ſtates; for they 
xe not, like the republics of Holland or Switzerland, or 
te empire of Germany, cemented by political confede- 
ney, to which every member is accountable ; every 
Julian ſtate having diſtin& forms of government, trade, 
md intereſt, of which we ſhall particularly treat, begin- 
ing vich the kingdom of | 


$SARDIN I A. 


IHE preſent royal family of Savoy has long been 
Wnified with the title of royal highneſs, on account of 
sclam to the kingdom of Cyprus; though it only en- 
hel the ducal dignity till 1713; when Victor Ama- 
(us II. duke of Savoy, obtained the kingdom of Sicily 
the peace with France; in conſequence of which he 
. actually crowned king of Sicily at Palermo. He 
Raned this title till 1718, when, purſuant to the terms 
he quadruple alliance, he reſigned the kingdom 
1 Sicily to the emperor - Charles: VI. in exchange 
i Sada, whuch was then ceded to him as a king- 
' The titles of the king of Sardinia run thus : By the 
Face of God, king of Sardinia, Cyprus, and Jeruſalem, 
Mike of Savoy, Montferrat, Chablais, Aoſto, and Gene- 
* prince" of Pied mont and Oneglia, marquis of Italy, 
1 L lire, Ceva, Maro, Oriſtan, and Sezana, count 
3 Geneva, Nizza, Aſtia, Alexandria, Tende, 
** and Romont, baron of Vaud and Faucigni, lord 
Ts, Piguerol, Tatentaiſe, Lomelline, and Val de 
TE on vicar of the holy Roman 
Ate king of: Sardinia is ranked among the greateft 

Pres of Tcay. He is abſolute in temporals, and even 
3 * be has ar leaſt as much power as any other 
Ade; eccleſiaſtical preferments are at his diſpoſal, 
nqulleion at Turin can lay no perſon under an 

r acquainting the council. All civil cauſes, 

bh Aer —.— . be eccleſiaſtics, are tried 
ee oral Judges. Arbitrary power is no 
cated ta a greater height than at Turin- As 4 
ies, the king has a ſeat in 
ine g hg the princes of — of the Upper 
a. Mribures his proportion to the general LaXes 
K EE | 
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„train up deſerted children, &c. Their 
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croſs with right angles, on the left ſide 


of the empire; but he is not ſubject to their laws and con- 
ſtitutions : he only receives the inveſtiture of ſuch terri- 
tories as he enjoys in the Montferrat and Milaneſe, from 


the emperor. I he principal colleges or boards at Turin, 


are the privy council, the council of Sardinia, and the 
council of ſtate. 

The king's ordinary revenue, excluſive of thoſe of his 
own family provinces, cannot be leſs than 500, ooo l. ſter- 
ling, out of which he maintains 15, ooo men in time of 
peace. During a war, when aſſiſted by foreign ſubſi- 
dies, he can bring 40, ooo men into the field. The ag- 
grandiſement of his preſent Sardinian majeſty is owing 
principally to England, to which, by his ſituation, he was 
eſteemed a natural ally, for the preſervation of the balance 
of power in Europe. The chief branches of the reve- 
nue are the crown lands, the duties on ſilk, rice, hemp, 
and cards. ER 

The taxes, in general, are ſaid to be exorbitant, and 
levied with the moſt inflexible ſeverity. The king's 
power being greater and more unlimited in civil affairs, 
than that of any other monarch in Europe, and as great 
in eccleſiaſtical 'as' any other of the Roman catholic 
powers, he may augment or reduce them at his pleaſure. 

The king of Sardinia's dominions on the continent, 
conſiſt of the duchy of Savoy, the principality of Pied- 
mont, the duchy of Montferrat, and æ part of the Mila- 
neſe. We ſhall therefore begin with a deſcription of 


Tus DUCHY or SAVOY. 


THE name of Savoy is derived from the Latin 
Sapaudia, afterwards altered to Sabaudia, Saboia, and 
Sabojia. - This country was anciently inhabited by the 
Celtes, whoſe deſcendants were ſubdivided into the Allo- 
broges, Nantuates, Seduni, Veragri, Salaſſi, and ſome 
others of inferior note: but of all theſe the Allobroges 
were the moſt conſiderable. ' The reduction of theſe 
tribes, in which Julius Czſar had made great progreſs, 
was completed under Auguſtus. Afterwards, like the 
reſt of the weſtern empire, . this country was over-run by 
the northern Barbarians. The Burgundians held it for a 
conſiderable time ; but when it became an'earldom under 
the preſent family, cannot be aſcertained. It is certain, 
however, that Amadeus I. who lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was count of it. In 1416, the emperor Sigiſmund 
created Amadeus VIII. duke of Savoy; and we have 
already ſhewn that Victor Amadeus II. firſt enjoyed the 
title of king of Sicily, and afterwards of Sardinia, The 
heir apparent to the crown has the title of duke of Savoy, 
and prince of Piedmont. Savoy is bounded to the north 
by the lake of Geneva, which divides it from Switzer- 
land ; to the ſouth by France and Piedmont ; to the eaſt 
by part 'of Piedmont, the Milaneſe, and Switzerland ; 
and to the weſt by France. | 

Savoy may be reputed a nurſery of heroes, being de- 
prived of all incentives to luxury and indulgence, by the 
lofry barren mountains and enormous rocks which over- 
run'the greateſt part of it, and produce only moſs and 
ſhrubs. Many of the higheſt of theſe mountains, called 
Alps, are perpetually covered with ice and ſhow. The 
ſummit of thoſe called Montagnes-Maudites, ortheCurſed 
Mountains, are ſaid to exceed two Engliſh miles in per- 
pendicular height above the level of the lake of Geneva ; 
and even that level is'much higher than the Mediterranean. 
In ſome few. of the vallies corn and paſture land is to be 
found, and a good breed of cattle and mules. Along the 
lake of Geneva, and in two or three other places, a tole- 
rable wine is produced. Mount Cenis, or Senis, between 
Savoy and Piedmont, over which the highway leads 
from Geneva to Turin, is at leaſt as high as the Mon- 
tagnes - Maudites. On the Laſneburg ſide, the height is 


about three miles along a ſerpentine road, where the mules 
which carry the paſſengers and baggage, muſt be leſt to 


themſelves without any apprehenſion of danger; thoſe 
creatures being very cautious and ſure- ſooted. On the 
top of the mountain ſtands a houſe called La Ramaſle, 


from whence, in winter, the deſcent to Laſneburg is per- 


formed on ſledges, in the ſpace of ſix or ſever! minutes ; 


though from Laſneburg up the mountain to La Ramaſſe 
wer el e complete hour, The läge Kirn 
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and the carrying of travellers in chairs, is called by the 
inhabitants ramaſſer les gens, aller a ramaſſe. 

On the ſummit of this mountain, which is accom- 
panied by others ſtill higher, and perpetually covered 
with ſnow, is a plain, or more properly a valley, and in 
it a lake about three miles in circumference. Here, among 


ather fiſh, trouts weighing ſixteen or eighteen. pounds |. 


are found ; and the depth of the water in the muddle 1s 
hardly fathomable. Ic is continually ſupplied from the 
adjacent ſnowy mountains ; and from it flows a rivulet, 
by ſome called Semar, which, falling precipitately down 
the mountains, runs into the Deura near Sula. 

But, of all the mountains of the Alps, the higheſt is 
Mount Rochemelon, in Piedmont, between Fertier and 
Novaleſe. The roads over theſe mountains are very tedi- 


qus, diſagreeable, and dangerous; eſpecially as huge 


maſſes of ſnow, by the natives called avelanches, and frag- 
ments of rocks, frequently roll into them from the im- 
pending precipices. 


Dr. Moore, f. 
lanches, thus deſcribes them: ©© Theſe are formed of ſnow 
« driven by the winds againſt the higheſt and moſt protu- 
<« berant parts of rocks and mountains, where it hardens 
ct and adheres ſometimes till a prodigious maſs is accu- 
cc. mulated. But when theſe ſupporters are able to ſuſ- 
<« tain the increaſing weight no longer, the avelanches 
« fall at once, hurrying large portions. of the looſened. 
« rock, or mountain along with it ; and rolling from 
te a vaſt height, with a thundering noiſe, to the yallies, 
« involves in certain deſtruction all the trees, houſes, 
& cattle, and men, which he in its way.” 

We cannot avoid quoting a paſſage from Virgil upon 
this occaſion, being finely deſcriptive of a very . ſimilar 
ſcene, though without the Avalancbes. 


peaking of the havock made by the Ava- 


« As when by age, or rains, or tempeſts torn, 
A rock from ſome high precipice is borne ; 
„ Trees, herds, and ſwains involving in the ſweep, . 
« he maſs flies furious from th' zrial ſteep, = 
' * Leaps down the mountain's ſide, with many a bound, 
In fiery whisls, and ſmoaks along the ground ;” 
WT N Pirr's VIICII. 
more than once enriched our performance, gives an en- 
tertaining deſcription of the Glaciers of Savoy, in the 
following words: * About Si in the evening, we arrived 
<« at the valley of Chamouni, and found lodgings in a 
small village called Prieure. The valley of Chamouni 
cc is about ſix leagues in and an 'Engliſh mile in 
* breadth. . It is bounded- on all ſides by very high 
mountains. Between the intervals of theſe mountains, 
con the {ide of the valley, the vaſt bodies of ſnow and ice, 
<. which are called Glaciers, deſcend from Mont Blanc, 
5, E236 er fave, rignu] 03 2 iz Ala l 51 
On one the valley, oppoſite to the Glaciers, 
« ſtands Breven We determined to begin with Montan- 
vert, from. which we could walk to the Glaciers, re- 
« ſerving Mount Breven for another day's work, if we 
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Dr. Moore, from whoſe ingenious travels we have ¶ and cheſnuts. The height and different combinations 
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ce auſſi neceſſaires que le manger. All, Gr z f. 
« prieſts — as — 1 food. ir, in this County 
It i plain that this clergyman inftruq, 15 
<« oners very carefully in the principles of rel; n Fr 
Dr. Moore, it is hoped, will pardon BY Fg, 
his French, as it may not diſpleaſe ſome of our ie 
Having aſcended Montanvert from Cha "eaders, 
« deſcending a little on the other ſide, we fy, . 
on a plain, whoſe appearance has been apt] — 
| © to that which a ſtormy ſea would have, if . Ry 
« denly arreſted and fixed by a ſtrong frog T iu. 
« called the valley of ice. It ſtretches ſeveral lea + 
c hind Montanvert, and is reckoned two houſe, k 
e hundred feet higher than the valley of Chamounj re 
From the higheſt part of Montanvert, we ha 
the following objects under our eye, ſome of 2 
; © ſeemed to obſtruct the view of others equ al * ich 
« ing ;—the Valley of Ice, the Needles, Men bit. 
„with the ſnowy mountains below; finely — 
* with Breven, and the green hills on the Oppoſite id , 
* Chamouni, and the ſun in full ſplendor ſhow; 4 
« them to the greateſt advantage. The whole Gm 
© ſcene equally ſublime and beautiful, far above 
c power of deſcription,” _ | * 
The doctor then obſerves that, when viewed fi 
| the valley, the Glaciers have a finer effect than from the! 
ſummit. The _ of the ſun,” continues he, « fri 
« ing with various force on the different parts, accord; 
« as they are more or leſs expoſed, occaſion an unegus 
«. diſſolution of the ice; and, with the help of a lite 
imagination, give the appearance of columns, arches 
and turrets, which are in ſome places tranſparent, 
A fabric of ice in this taſte, two thouſand fert lie 
< and three * " _ with the ſun ſhining full upo 
ce it, you muſt acknowledge to be a very ſingular piece d 
« architecture,” g ip 
But, to return to our general deſcription of the Alp 
and the roads over them: In ſome places the path dt 
the brink of the precipice is ſo narrow, that there is by 
uſt room for a ſingle perſon to paſs. It generally be 
gins to ſnow on theſe mountains about the beginning 
October. In the months of July, Auguſt, and Septem 
ber, many of them yield fine graſs, with a variety e 


flowers and herbs ; and others box-wood, walnuts, pine 


theſe mountains; their towering ſummits riſing about 
one another, and covered with ſnow ; the many cataraty 
or falls of water; the noiſe and rapidity of the river A 
the froth and green tincture of its water, the echoes, an 
the numerous ſtreams. pouring from cliff to cliff, tor 
altogether a very romantic ſcene. 

Ibere are ſome wolves among the thickets of thel 
mountains, and great quantities of hares, chamois, 4 
marmotres : the of theſe burrow under ground, al 
lep · eight or nine months in the year, five, fix, or ent 
in a burrow; . In the lower parts of Savoy, there arc d 
bears, wild boars, deer, and rabbits; and, _ 
deſolate mountains, are found great quantities ot . 
eryſtal. In the Glaciers, or Ice Valles, the al 
extremely. cold, even in the months of July 4 
nn oo id het. 

The principal rivers of Savoy: are the Arve,the li 
the Seran, the Siers, and the Arc. The Rhone, on 
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te line to Geneva. It would; there overfſo 
«--try-were--there- not one parti off to LJ 
6a yaſt circuit of mountains, and conveys it . 

From Lyons there is another great rent ht li 
« acroſs the whole country in almoſt another | 


©, and notwithſtanding: the vaſt height of the were 
| © that ale a cut d [gives ir the ſhorteſt © 
' © taketo fall into the ſea, Had fuch ner? 6 
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to have found its way out from among the 
datever windings it had made it muſt have 

little ſeas, and have laid many countries 
| fore it had come to the end of its 


i left to aſl; 


c 


* ties in Faucigny, and falls into the Rhone 
* of —— ſometimes found in its 
The Iſere riſes in the Tarentaiſe, at the foot of 

leron; among others it receives the river Arc, 
* of which is in Maurienne, and beyond Valence 


2 in the Rhone. The Arc, having a great many 


; a 
a in the natural face of Italy that is 
delightful to a traveller, than the ſeveral lakes 
00 tre diſperſed among the breaks and hollows of the 
and Apennines. For, as theſe vaſt heaps of moun- 
Ap ire thrown together with ſo much irregularity and 
a” they form a great variety of hollow bottoms, 
" "hin lie in the figure of ſo many artificial baſons ; 
* f any fountains chance to rife, they naturally 
* 11 themſelves. into lakes, before they can find any 
br their waters. The principal lake in Savoy is 
0 It contains a fiſh, unknown in other countries, 
Ai Lavarette, frequently weighing four or five pounds, 
Yeſteemed very delicious. Here are alſo ſome remark - 
ie ſprings, as * 5 baths at Aix. 1 
of the common people is a corrupt 
. of a ſuperior clafs, and the inhabitants 
get cities, ſpeak the French language with purity. 
The Savoyards, from the nature of their country, are 
xerally ſo poor, that a traveller ſeldom meets any of 
upon the public road, whodo not recommend them- 
ws to his benevolence. In their diſpoſition, they re- 
ge the Germans more than the French, retaining 
I much of the old German honeſty and ſimplicity of 
en. Their longevity, and the fecundity of their 
mea, induces great numbers of them to go into other 
uttries to ſeek. tor a ſupport, which they procure in the 
et of employments, if they are not maſters of any 
ule; ſuch as ſhewing marmottes, cleaning ſhoes, ſweep- 
chimnies, and other inferior callings. Of different 
ks and ſexes, not leſs than ſixteen thouſand Savoyards 
gerally ſuppoſed to be reſident in and about Paris. 
ſummer vently lie in the ſtreets, and, in win- 
by afl of them will lodge together in one room. 
q are active, temperate, and ſober, and ſo remark- 
Foreſt that they may ſafely be truſted to any amount. 
ale their children are unable ro walk, they uſually 
them about in baſkets. „ 
It many of the villages of Savoy a man is hardly to 
ken, exceptifig one or two months in the year: thoſe 
dure families, uſually ſet out and return about the ſame 
* and they never fail to bring home as much of their 
WS, as the demands of hunger would permit them, 
ae conſummate maſters of ceconomy. Sometimes 
W mm is diſpatched with letters, ſmall preſents, 
ue money, from thoſe leſs advanced in years, to 
Kents and relations; and he uſually brings back 
bnlonies, letters, metlages, and intelligence con- 
ue tir children and friends. The cultivation of 
Funds, and the gathering in of the harveſt and vin- 
Þ Ur left to the women and children; but this is only 
dad to the mountainous parts of Italy, © 
la both lexes, great numbers are ſeen deformed 
. the women particularly have wens extending 
a 1 — and theſe excreſſences are imputed to thẽ 
4 of theſe deformed Savoyards were lately 
y deu as great curioſities, under the denomi- 
1 
8 m dayvo 1 
— oppreſſion. IE 
be ancient nobility gradually 
dh creaſe of the new; for whoever - put- 
Þ thence enn ln the title of a marq 


NV. Goat, Aneſcutchoon, entirely new, 
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between ten and fifteen thouſand livres, according to the 
circumſtances of the perſon. The liberty of hunting is 
under ſevere reſtrictions. Of all mines diſcovered and 
worked, a certain ſhare belongs to the king. No perſon 
can fell trees, even in his own wood, without leave ob- 


tained from the intendant ; nor is any timber ſuffered to 


be exported, No money is to be placed at intereſt, or 
lent on mortgage, out of the country. No penſion, or 
order of knighthood, except that of Malta, can be ac- 
cepted from any foreign prince. 

There is alſo a prohibition againſt entering into a fo- 
reign ſervice, or travelling abroad without a written li- 
cence from the king. Not to mention many other re- 
ſtrictions, the king has declared all fines to be his pro- 
perty, without regard to preſcription or poſſeſſion. 

A foreigner intending to ſettle among them muſt be 
naturalized, and take the oath of allegiance ; but if he 


ſhould afterwards happen to be more than three years 


out of the country, he forfeits all his privileges. A. fo- 
reigner who is not ſettled in the country, and naturalized, 
is incapable of being heir to a Savoyard or Piedmonteſe. 
No ſuch perſon can procure for himſelf fiefs, or other 
eſtates, within two Piedmonteſe miles of the frontiers, 
under penalty of forfeiting his purchaſe. In ſhort, the 
king has left neither liberty nor power, and not much 
property, to any but himſelf and the clergy ; and the lat- 
ter are not permitted to amaſs ſo much wealth as they 
have formerly done. | | | 
The only religion tolerated in Savoy is that of the 
church of Rome ; but the decrees of the council of Trent 
are not admitted, neither are the churches aſylums for 
malefactors. Montiers, in Tarentaiſe, is an archbi- 
ſhopric; Annecy, and Jean de Maurienne, are biſhoprics, 
The high court of juſtice, or the parliament, as it is called, 
ſits at Chambery. 
The Dutchy of Savoy is divided into thoſe of Chableis, 
Genevois, and Savoy Proper; the counties of Taren- 
taiſe and Maurienne; and the barony of Faucigny. The 
principle places in it are, | 
 CHAMBERY, in Latin, Camberiacum, and Chamarium, 
the capital of the duchy, is ſituated in a pleaſant valley, 
on the river Leiſe, furrounded with hills and country ſeats, 
twenty-ſeven miles from Grenoble, ninety. from Turin, 
and two hundred and ſeventy ſouth-eaſt of Paris. It is 
walled, but not very large, and was formerly the reſi- 
dence of the duke. It is now the ſeat of the parliament, 
and the chamber of accounts. The parliament conſiſts of 


fifteen ſenators and four preſidents. This town has been 


much expoſed to the inſults of enemies in time of war. 
Here are ſeveral fountains, which have their ſource in 


St. Martin's-hill, from whence the water is conducted ta 


ſeveral parts of the town. The houſes are well- built, and 
the fronts ſupported by arches, which form piazzes, where 
the paſſengers may at all times be ſheltered from the ex- 
tremities of the weather. The ſuburbs are large and 
handſome. In the centre of the town ftands the caſtle, 
where king Victor Almadeus II. reſided, after he had 
abdicated the throne in 1730. In 1731, this caſtle was 
almoſt reduced to aſhes by a fire ; but it has been fince 
rebuilt. The collegiate church of La S. Chapelle, was 
founded by duke Almadeus, and the foundation ratified 
by pope Paul II. in 1467. Here are ſome handſome 
ſquares, a great many monafteries, and ſeveral palaces 
of the nobihty ; but the town having loſt much of its 


ſplendor, the reſidence of the ſovereign is now at Turin, 


The inhabitants of this town have been remarked for their 


civility, and the ladies are celebrated for their beauty. 


Aix, in Latin Aque Gratiane, and Augnſia Allobro- 
gum, a ſmall but ancient town, feated on the lake Bour- 
get, at the foot of a mountain, about two leagues from 


Chambery. It is famed for its hot baths, which are 


free for any one, on paying a trifle to the atrendant for his 


trouble. The lower bath flows from a very ſtrong ſpring, 
and has a ſulphureous taſte, but the other is quite inſipid. 
The water of them is clear, and of a greeniſh colour: no 
filh will hve in them. Here are the ruins of a Roman 


4 triumphal arch. . | 
]- -MonTMELIang a frnalltown ſeated on the river Iſere, 
bery. On à rock, \aecefſible only on one ſide, 1 
it 2 1 ruined 


hins; and feven miles from Cham - 
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ruined caſtſe, formerly reputed of great importance. 
The wine here is eſteemed the beſt in the country. This 
town was taken by the French in 1706. | 

Tronon, a handſome town, ſituated on the lake of 
Geneva, about twenty miles from the city of that name. | 
It is the capital of the duchy of Chableis, and contains 
ſeveral convents. That of the Barnabites is particularly 
worthy of attention. 

RiPAILLE, a ſmall town not far from Thonon. Here 
is a convent of Carthuſians, founded by duke Alma- 
deus VIII. with a large foreft cut into walks, ſome of 
which terminate on the Take, and on the other ſide have a 
near proſpect of the Alps. This convent. was the retreat 
of one of the dukes of Savoy, who, after a glorious reign, 
commenced hermit, the houſe then belonging to the her- 
mits of St. Maurice. He was afterwards choſen pope by 
the council of Baſil, in oppoſition to Eugenio IV. and 
aſſumed the name of Felix V. Nine years afterwards, he 
reſigned his title into the hands of pope Nicholas V. on 
very honourable conditions. His voluptuous and luxu- 
rious manner of living, in his retreat, is ſaid to have given 
riſe to the common phraſe: Faire Ripaille, which ſignifies 
to live jovially. - 

NNECY, in Latin Annifacum, the capital of the duchy 
of Genevois, 1s ſeated on a lake of the fame name between 
Chambery and Geneva, about twenty-three miles 
north - Chambery. Here are piazzas in moſt of 

the ſtreets, which ſhelter paſſengers. from rain. The 
biſhop: of Geneva has reſided here ever ſince the re- 
formation. The river Sier here . iſſues from the 
lake, and paſſes through the town in divided ſtreams. 
This is an agreeable town, as well on account of the proſ- 
pects it affords, as for its being the reſidence of much good 

Les EcntLLEes, a ſmall town ſituated on the river 

Guier le Vit, near which is a broad paved road made by 
duke Charles Emanuel II. and, for a conſiderable way, 
hewn through the rocks. This circumſtance is comme- 
morated by an inſcription on a pillar erected in 1670. 


* 


Morsrizx, or MousTiER, the capital of Tarentaiſe, 


2 town on the river Iſere, is the ſee of an archbiſhop,” and 
is about twenty-eight miles from Chambery. It was an- 
ciently called Forem Claudii, and in ſucceeding ages Mona- 
S. Jean ve MavxIzgnNe, the capital of the county 
of Maurienne, and the fee of a biſhop. Near it is a lofty 
ſtone bridge over a valley. In the valley ſome ſpots are 
planted with little vineyards. 

LASNEBOURG,. a pretty large village at the foot of the 
vaſt mountain Senis, the paſſage over which begins here, 
and requires atleaſt five hours to - accompliſh it. The 

ſun is never ſeen in this village, from the end.of Novem 
ber to the 17th of January. 
LA BoNNEVILLE is a ſmall 
Are. | | 
- © HavuTzcomsr, a ſmall town on the lake Bourget, with 
à celebrated abbey founded in 1115, by count Alma- 
| eee which is the burial- place of many of the Savoy 
Ys | 7 | 
LA PoxT Bravvorsin, a little town on the river 
- Guierle Vif, which-paſits through it, and divides it into 
two parts: that on the eaſtern ſide belongs to Savoy, the 
other belongs to the French province of Dauphin. 
ILA CHaMBRE, a ſmall town and marquiſate, ſtanding 
on the river Here: 61 | | A 
LA CHAPELLE Dr S. ANDRE is ſeated on a frightful 
eminence, and has a votive picture offered in 1681, re- 
2 a man on his knees before the Virgin-Mary of 
o, who * in the clouds. He is ſaid to have 
Hcen a courier who, riding full ſpeed in the night, fell 
from this precipice; but, recommending himſelf to this 
2 in the fall, he received no manner of hurt. His 
allo eſcaped, 
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fortified town on the river 
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and had only the misfortune to break 
en : ſiqffer from thoſe of the church of 
| therefore often expoſed 
cution of the bigotted papiſts. T 


of attention in this princip 
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IIS principaliry of Piedmont, in Latin Pedemon- | 


of 
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read to a vaſt concourſe of people 


; montium, or the foot of Piedmont, is ſituated at the .conflux + rcifie 
#he mountains or Alps, which ſeparate France from Italy.] Doria. It is populous and firovg)y 527 * 


a 


By the Romans it was called: Gallia Ci/a 
guiſh it from Gallia Tran/alpina. It! 
north by the duchy of Aoſta; and a Part of the Milk 


Ip ina, to dip 

s bounded * 
to the ſouth. by the Mediterranean, a — 
Genoa ; to the weſt by France; and 5 — erg w 
duchies of Montferrat and Milan. Tt extends 8 _ 
hundred and fifty miles in length, and nine a 75 
breadth. The chief river is the Po, which div b 
two parts, and receives ſeveral ſmaller rivers, 
ſia, the Soria, Baltea, the Tenara, and ſeveral 
.  RoCHEMELON, lying eaſtward between 
Novaleſe, is thought to be the higheſt o 
Alps, it being a whole day's journey to 
clear weather, it affords a. moſt glorious 
Milaneſe, Trevigo, Venice, &c. 

is ſaid to have formerly ſtood on thi 
obliged to give way to an image 
before which, on the iſt of Augu 


des it Into 
as the Se. 
2 
ertiere and 
f the Italian 
aſcend it, In 
proſpe of the 
A ſtatue of Jupiter 
s mountain; but w: 
of the Virgin Mary, 
ſt, an annual mak jx 


f in the neighbou 
Even at that time of the year, they muſt, Ro — 


clamber over heaps of ice, and paſs at leaſt one 5 hr 
upon the mountain. Mount: Viſo, to the ſouth of 
valley of Lucerne, is one of. the moſt lofty in Euro b 
and is generally believed to be that over which Hambei 
made his memorable paſſage into Italy. The road h 
through the rock takes two hours in paſſing, and — 
3 | 28 2, 1S Quite 
This is a very fruitful country, eſpecially the lower 
part of it, yielding plenty of corn and wine, and a great 
variety of fruits, particularly cheſnuts and filberts. Here 
are alſo great numbers of mulberry- trees, with hemp, 
flax, cattle in abundance. and ſome metals. True; 
grow here in ſuch abundance, as to have given Piedmont 
the name of the Traffle Country. Many of the inhabi- 
tants earn between ſixty and ſeventy dollars a year, by 
digging only for truffles. The breeding and fattening of 
cattle is very advantageous to this country. The Pied- 
monteſe ſilk is ſuppoſed to be the fineſt and ſtrongeſt i 
Italy : the cultivation of that article is very profitable 
The Piedmonteſe gentry breed vaſt numbers of filk 
worms under the care of their tenants, who have the egg! 
and mulberry leaves delivered to them: half this {ilk 1 
the property of the-maſter. The fineſt ſpot in the king 
dominions is that between Turin and Coni: it is hardl 
to be equalled, and cannot be exceeded. The fertility o 
Piedmont occafioned the following old obſervation, whid 
is now often recited : Si Þ 7talie etoit un mouton, le Premon 
en feroit le ragnon.—*< If Italy was a ſheep, Piedmo 
* would be the kidney.” LC 
Here are about fifty earldoms, fiſteen marquiſates, 
multitude of lordſhips, and twenty abbies. The l 
guage of the country is a mixture of French and Italia 
but the ſuperior claſſes of the inhabitants ſpeak both the 
languages with great purity. The Piedmonteſe 4 
ſprightly, ſhrewd; and artful, and would probably d 
guiſh themſelves in the ſciences, were full ſcope give 
their genius: but no heretical books, as they are cam 
are permitted to be brought into the count). *! 
prieſts endeavour to keep the people in ignorance | 
their pious frauds may eſcape detection. On the w 
tains of Aoſta, not only the inhabitants, but even * 
d ogs, and other animals, are ſubject to thoſe wens , 
their throats, which we have mentioned in our W 
r . ; 
This country is entirely Roman catholic, int boy 
ſerving to himſelf the greateſt part of that pow 
church affairs, which in many other e 
to the pope. The conſtitution Une . 
. — x xx.) Turin is an ar hog 2 : 4 
Aſti, Foſſano, Ivrea, Mondovi, Nice, , erin 
Verſalli, are biſhoprics. Some villages bo an and 
Dauphine are inhabited by the Wakdenſes, f 
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The walls and baſtions are all lined with free- 
and to walk round the ramparts, which are ex- 
— afant, and command an enchanting proſpect, 
bout an hour and an half. The number of inha- 
es it laid to be 54, 600. The ſtreets are ſo large and 
bitants 15 ey are not equalled by any in the fineſt cities 
ble, hat tg | this muſt, be underſtood of the new part, 
Tuned royal palace is ſituated. Within the city 
* t churches and convents, and ſeventeen 
he neighbourhood may be ſeen from the ram- 
The celebrated architect Bernini, was of opinion, 
ſtreet in Italy to be wee wen with 
in this city; though others are of opi- 
te 1 0 Po, allo in this 5 is not inferior to 
o Herd are ſome fine ſquares, and ſeveral beautifu] 
- beſides that belonging to the king. The front 
ur king's palace is built of free-ſtone, and ſuperbly 
\ ted with pillars and ſtatues: for the beauty of its 
= ats, the richneſs of the furniture, the elegant 
Mes cabinets of curioſities, and library, this palace 
hardly d de paralleled. No royal ſamily in Europe are 
ya rigid obſervers of the laws of etiquette, than that 
of Sardinia ; all their movements are uniform and inva- 
-ble. The hour of riſing, of going to mals, of taking 
de ar; every thing is regulated like clock-work. Thoſe 
"Iuſtrious perſons muſt have a vaſt fund of natural good- 
tumour, to enable them to 2 in ſuch a weariſome 
routine, and ſupport their ſpirits under ſuch a continued 
weight of oppreſſive formality. The chapel of the Holy 
Sudary, built of blackiſh marble, is very much admired, 
x containing the principal relic belonging either to this 
city, or the whole country. The Holy Sudary, we are 
"ormed, is the very linen cloth, in which the body of 
Our Saviour was wrapped up in the ſepulchre: it is pre- 
breed in a cheſt, within a cloſet with glaſs-doors. The 
city conſiſts of the old and new. In the old city, the ſtreets 
me narrow and crooked, but are not deſtitute of ſome 
landome houſes ; and both in the old and new, they are 
clean and neat. Here is a fine citadel, and a great 
charitable foundations. The univerſity, which was 
any . 
founded in 1405, and* re-eſtabliſhed on a better footing 
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one of the fineſt buildings in the city: the library, beſides 
printed volumes, has a very valuable collection of an- 
dent manuſcripts, in ſeveral languages: among which 
we Pyrrhus Ligorius's deſigns of Greek and Roman anti- 
gutes, in thirty volumes. This work, for which duke 
Chules Emanuel gave eighteen hundred ducats, is a 
nluable orament to the collection. This city is adorned 
th many other ſpacious buildings. The opera-houſe, 
te record-office, the royal-printing-houſe, and the ar- 
Ina, are all entitled to the attention of the traveller. 
flere are five hoſpitals for the ſick, maimed, and poor: 
lat of St. John, the largeſt and fineſt, is really a magni- 
lernt ſtructure. Many of the houſes, however, are diſ- 
Joured with paper- windows. There are alſo ſeveral other 
leſetts and inconveniences : a thick moiſt air, which is 
3 in autumn and winter; its wells and reſervoirs 
only foul muddy water; the inns have bad ac- 
@modations, and their keepers practice great impoſitions. 
A cuſtom equally diſagreeable and dangerous, when a 
Felon dies of any contagious diſorder, is the carrying the 
Gpſe through the ſtreets, and burying it without any 
= In the environs 'of Turin, are many beautiful 
» conyents, and other ſtructures. About five 
ay from Turin ſtands the magnificent church and 
* ** of Superga, on a high mountain; whence, 
8 » the king and prince Eugene reconnoitred the 
ja trenches and camp; and where the former made 
Wof this foundation, ſhould he defeat the enemy. 
. ren of this foundation is eighteen thouſand Pied- 
= * Uvres in ſpecie, for the ſupport of a prior, and 
* Young eccleſiaſtics of good families, a, to qualify | 
mph the higheſt preferments in the church. Turin 


A den miles north weſt. from Genoa, and three 
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north-weſt from Rome. This city has been be- 
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Lr times, and, in 1706, after the ſiege had 
on ten weeks, the French army were forced 


ae by prince Eu ne, and the allies took one 


by king Victor Almadeus II. is a large quadrangle, and 
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| ſeven. thouſand priſoners, with all their ammunition and 
baggage. The court. of Turin is reckoned the moſt 
ſplendid and polite of any in Italy. | 

Con1, the capital of a territory of the ſame name, is a 
ſtrong town, and has a good citadel. It is ſituated at the 
confluence of the rivers Stura and Geſſo; and has been 
ſeveral times beſieged by the French, but without ſucceſs: 
particularly the French; aſſiſted by the Spaniards, at- 
tempted to take it in 1744; but were obliged to retire, 
after a battle between them and the king of Sardinia. 

FossaNa, a ſmall town on the river Stura, about 
twenty miles from Turin. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Turin. 

CARIGNANO, a ſmall but ſtrong town ſeated on the 
river Po, over which it has a ſtately bridge. It gives the 
title of prince to a collateral branch of the houſe of Savoy, 
and is about ten miles ſouth of Turin. 

Monpovi, in Latin Mons Regalis, a pretty large epiſ- 
copal town, the biſhop of which is ſuffragan to the arch- 
bifhop of Turin. It has a caſtle, and is well fortified. 
Its diſtance from Turin is about thirty-five miles. 

SaAvICLIANO, a town ſituated between the rivers 
Weira and Grana, though nearer to the former. Its for- 
tifications were deſtroyed by the French, in 1706. It 
is about twenty-five miles ſouth of Turin. 

CHR Asco, a ſmall but ſtrong town on the river Stura. 
It is known by the treaty of peace concluded here in 1631, 
and 1s about twenty-four miles ſouth-eaſt of Turin. 

CHIERI, a ſmall well-built town, near which the 
French defeated the Spaniards in 1639. 

Susa, formerly Seguiſium, a ſmall ſtrong town, the 
capital of a marquiſate of the ſame name. It is called the 
key of Italy, on account of its ſituation on the frontiers 
of France. Though this place is defended only bya wall, 
it has always a ſtrong garriſon. About a mile from it 
ſtands Fort Brunette, a very ſtrong fortreſs, built on pur- 
poſe to guard againſt the French frontier fort of Bri- 
angon, a few miles diſtant. This fort cannot perhaps be 
paralleled in the whole world, having been hewn out of 
a rock, with all its out-works. The paſſages in the rock 
are ſo large, that waggons and heavy cannon may be 
drawn from one place to another. Here is to be ſeen the 
remains of a triumphal arch, erected in honour of Au- 
guſtus Cæſar, by king Cottius. Suſa is about thirty-one 
miles north-weſt from Turin. TRY 
 SaLvzzo, formerly Auguſta Vagiennorum, is ſituated 
on an eminence at the foot of the Alps, about twenty- 
miles ſouth of Turin. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
immediately under the pope. In 1690, the French got 
poſſeſſion of it, and demoliſhed its walls. | 
.. Nice, the capital of the province of the ſame name, is 
ſeated on the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the river 
Paulon, on the frontiers of France, and about ſeventy 
miles ſouth of Turin. Its harbour is convenient only for 
{mall veſſels, though conſiderable ſums have lately been 
expended in improving it; and great encouragement has 
been given to traders to viſit it, by declaring it a free port. 
It is a handſome place, has a cathedral and three pariſh- 
churches, ſeveral religious houſes, a college, and is the 
ſee of a biſhop, who is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Am- 
brun, in Dauphine. . Nice is ſaid to have been built by 
a colony of Maſſilians, out of the ruins of the ancient 
Comenelium, the capital of the Vediantii; who were 
never totally ſubdued till the reign of Auguſtus. Here 
are ſeveral remains of Roman antiquities. Nice is fitu- 
ated in a fruitful country, is well fortified, and has a ſtrong 
caſtle ; it has been often taken by the French, and the 
laſt time in 1744, but it was rendered back by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. This town is much reſorted to by 
Engliſh valetudinarians for the reſtoration of their health, 
the air there being reckoned remarkably ſalubrious ; but 
lady Craven, in her travels publiſhed in 1789, ſays the 
inhabitants delight much in goſſipping, and the propaga- 
tion of ſcandal, _ $$ 175 
Ox ROL IA is a well-fortified ſea- port on the Medite- 
ranean, about thirty- ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Genoa, It 
gives name to à principality, and has a good trade 
in o King a | 
AsT1, the capital .of a diſtrict of the fame name, is 
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It is fortified, has a caſtle, and confers the 
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Tanaro. 
title of marquis. Fhough the ftreets are narrow, they 
are not deſtitute of good houſes. In 1746, this place 


was taken by the Sardinians. a 

AosTa, anciently called Auguſta Sallaſſonum, a city 
on the river Dona-Baltea, fifty miles north of Turin. 
Several remains of antiquity are obſervable here. This 
is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop: 
of Monſtiers ; and the birth-place of Anſelm, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. | 

Varcttri, a pretty large, handſome, ancient city 
and biſhop's ſee, ſeated on the river Seſia, in a fruitful 
country. It is ornamented with ſeveral churches, and 
ſome handſome buildings ; particularly the town-houſe, 
the governor's palace, and the hoſpital. The biſhop is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Milan. Great quantities 
of Turkey wheat are ſown in the neighbourhood ; the 
huſks of which are ufed for fuel, the ſtalks for mending 
the road, and the flour for bread. 

Ivxxa, a pretty large ftrong city on the river Dorn, 
over which it has a handſome ftone-bridge. It is the ſee 
of a biſhop, who is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Turin, 
and is the capital of a marquifate of the ſame name. | 
-*Spreno, a ſmall town, giving name to a marquiſate; 
formerly an imperial fief, but was purchaſed in 1734, by 
the duke of Savoy. 

L Laven, a ſmall town, was a fief held imtmediately 
of the empite, till 17 36, when it was ceded to the king of 
Sarditna. 

NovaLEsE is a ſmall place at the foot of mount Senis. 
The road from hence to Sufa is along à very ſteep and 
— valley, where the paffage is extremely difficult and 

le. | 

The vallies of Piedmont, as they are called, lie con- 
tiguous to the French province of Dauphine, and are, in 
general, very fruitfal, abounding in corn, wine, paſture, 
mulberries, cheſnuts, and other fruits; with plenty of 
plants, herbs, large woods, and thickets. Theſe are in- 
habited by wolves, bears, foxes, pheaſants, brown and 
white partridges, and hares, which are always white. On 
the higher parts of the mountains, which furround 
_ theſe vallies, and in othet places where only a little her- 


bage grows, are found the marmottes, which ate ſome- 
what than rabbits, and of a brown colour, mixed 
with The fleſh, in flavour, reſembles that of pork. 


The animal has a very fhrill cry, and paſſes eight or nine 
months in the year (the time which theſe mountains are 
covered with — in a profound ſleep. Beſides the 
chamois, here is an animal called the bouquetin, not 
much unlike a goat or chamors. Its conſtant abode is on 
the mountains, wp tek mer ſleeps on the ice: it is 
much fleeter than the chamois, and the fleſh of it is fu 
to be very ening. To recover a perſon 
with cold, or deprived of the uſe of a limb, a 
few drops of this animaPs blood are given him in a glaſs of 
warm wine or broth, which throw him into a profuſe 
fweat, and as the natives fay, reſtores him. Among the 
tame animals is the tumar, engendered between a bull 
and 2 mare, or a bull and a ſne-aſs. The latter is con- 
ſiderably ſmaller, and is called ; the former, called 
baf, has the upper mandible ſhorter than the lower, and 
both ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of fine. The head and 
tail, in both, are like thoſe of an ox; but the former, 
inſtead of horns, has fmall knobs : in all other reſpects 
they are formed like a horſe or an aſs. Though not fo 
_ large as a mule, they are extremely ſtrong and ſwift, re- 
re but little food, and are conſequently fit for travellers. 
7 rare plants are found among the mountains; ſotne 
of which are reckoned ' op reſtoratives, particularly the 
lunaria. A fort of thiftle, ſomewhat reſembling an arti- 
choke, is common here : it is an article -of , and 
eſteemed good againſt infection. The number of inha- 
bitants in theſe vallies is computed at about ſeven thou- 
ſand, of which about one thouſand are Roman catholics, 
te reſt are Waldenſes, Valdenſes, or Vaudois, as they are 
called in French, who were famous in hiſtory for their 
| oppoſition: to popery, long before the reformation ; and 
for the many ions they have undergone. Of late 
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| Cnrarttav Davenrn, a ſtrong fort taken 


mort and Nice to Savoy. 
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of ſuppreſſing them by degrees, a Ro 
has been bull in every — and at Ti a | 
is eſtabliſhed, called Maiſen des Vaudois * hoſpitg 
Waldens, eſpecially children, who embrace = alth 
religion, are furniſhed with neceſſaries of all Bury Popil 
ſemales, when arrived at the proper age, Is The 
tion, and the lads are put to ſome mechanic buf 0 
enable them to acquire a comfortable ſubſiſtence * ; 
the papiſts to exerciſe no other means than theſe to f. N 
proſelytes, they would be pardonable. The chief of 
vallies are Lucerne, Perouſe, St. Martin, Pra | 1 
Angrogne. Some of the vallies on the weſt ade e 
„are included in the provinces oe 
Provence. e 
Mas$saRrano, a ſtrong town, is the can; 1 
pality of the ſame — which has — 4 Pri 
who hold it of the pope. It is about twenty mil 
north of Vercelli, near the confines of Milan. 
niards in 1744, in lieu of which Savoy — ty "= 
the valley of Barcelonetta and its appurtenances ; nd 
nce of which the ſumtmmit of the Alps was, for t 
future, to be the boundary between France, Piedmoy 
and the county of Nice, and the levels thereon were ＋ 
divided: thoſe on the fide of Dauphine and Provens 
fide of Pied, 


being made over to France; thoſe on the 

PiexkRor, à town fituated in the valley of Paro 
| once a ſtrong fortreſs, and deemed the key of Italy, by 
was a long time in the poſſeſſion of the French, h 
1665, 4 treaty of peace and friendſhip was conclud 
between the duke and the Waldenſes, and in 1696 th 
fortifieations of Pignerol were razed, and the place gin 
up to the duke of Savoy ; but on condition that it ſhoul 
never again be fortified. 


tholic churc 
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This duchy is bounded on the eaſt by that of Min 
and a part of the republick of Genoa ; on the nonhly 
the Verceilleſe and Caneveſe ; on the weſt by Piedmat; 
and on the ſouth by part of Genoa, from which it is ſq 
| rated by the Apennine mountains. Its length is abu 
fixty-two miles, and its breadth forty-cight. It forme 
belonged to the dukes of Modena. Maximilian IL 
raiſed it to a dutchy in 1572: a part of it was transfer 
to the duke of Savoy in 1631, in lieu of a yearly * 
come of fifteen thouſand crowns, payable to him by tt 
duke of —_—_— and the remainder in 1703 It 5a 
tremely fertile, produci at quantities of corn, vm 
and fruits. It * dy the Tanaro and the Po, al 
the principal places in it are, 

CasaL, the capital, ſituated in a fruitful county 
the Po, about forty- two miles eaſt of Turin. It ba l. 
ſhopric, ſubje& to the archbiſhop of Milan, It wa fr 
merly one of the ſtrongeſt towns In Italy. 

Txr1no, a ſtrong well-built town, with a fort, ſz 
about eight miles weſt of Caſal. : 

Acqui, a corruption of Aguæ, is a fortified um 
twelve miles north of Genoa. By the Romans 1 9 
called Aguæ Statelle, on account of ſome hot mineral vr 
ters in irs neighbourhood, much reſorted to for the cu 
various maladies. kd 

Ara, ſurnamed Pompeia, is ſituated on the 
the river Tanaro. It was celebrated by Ptolemy w 
of the chief cities of old Liguria. It is about went 
miles ſouth of Turin, and has ſtrong fortifications. 1 
_ Nitzza DRLTA PAL 1A, a ſmall town, thou "il 
of a biſhop, and well fortified. It is about nine 
from Acqui. ' | te rn 
 Venna, a town ſituated on a ſteep rock near 1 
Po. It has been ſeveral times beſieged and 27 
* 705, the French oo ſo e with its long 

hat they blew up the fortifications. _ 1 
| Carter * - 1 town, BY 
tate, not m the river Po. 
is a handſome town, and the — 
le of diſtinction, on account of tie ct 
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T1 DUCHY or MILAN. 


. f the fineſt provinces in Italy: it is 

THIS * 9 by — on the ſouth by 
bounded dine mountains, and the territory of Genoa; on 
de Abe FP Savoy, Piedmont, and Montferrat ; and on 
he vel = the Venetian territories, and the duchies of 
Lo and Placentia. Its length is one hun- 
wo eicht miles, and its breadth about one hundred. 
wel — by ſeveral rivers, and rivulets; parti- 
e Teſſino, the Adda, the Seſia, the Po, the 
Lombro the Oglio, and the Serio. This country is 
10 mbelliſhed and enriched with ſeveral canals and 


0 'he latter, the Lago-Maggiore is between thirty and 

miles in length, and, in ſome places, fix or ſeven 
2 It has a ſtony bottom, and the water is of 
F niſh colour, abounding with fiſh. It is ſurrounded 
100 hills, planted with vineyards, and interſperſed with 
teauful ſummer-houſes. Above the vineyards, are 
vntations of cheſnut- trees; the ſhores are bordered with 
lightful walks and alleys, rendered umbrageous with 
"nerwoven Vine-branches. Many beautiful natural caſ- 
dals are ſeen, gently deſcending from the mountains into 
de ke. From this body of water, a canal runs towards 
euitzerland, to the great advantage of commerce, and at 
elo is continued by the river Teſſino. 

The Baromean iſlands, as they are called, are fituated 
= this lake. Their names are Iſola Bella, and Hola 
Madre; the beauty of which almoſt ſurpaſſes imagina- 
ton; art and nature ſeem to have vied with each other 
"their embelliſhment; each of them is decorated with a 
palace and delicious gardens, belonging to the Baromean 
kmily, This lake was anciently called Lacus Ver- 
bans. , 

The Lago de Como, called Lacus Larius by the 
Latin poets, which acquired its modern name from the 
cty near which it lies, extends itſelf about thirty miles 
kom Como; but its greateſt breadth does not exceed five 
miles, The river Adda iſſues from the Como. Of the 
ther lakes, Guarda and Lugano are the chief. That of 
warda was anciently called Benacus, and is twenty-five 
[les in length and twelve in breadth. Virgil thus de- 


or) PO it. ' 


Aule lacus tantos, te Lari maxime, teque 
Hucdibus et fremitu aſſurgens, Benace, Marino. 
GEORG. ii. v. 139. 


Here vex'd by winter ſtorms Bonacus raves, 
Confus'd with working ſands and rolling waves; 
Rough and tumultuous like a ſea it lies, 

So loud the tempeſt roars, ſo high the billows riſe. 


The air and climate of this duchy are very agreeable, 
W tne whole country is almoſt one continued fruitful 
fan, producing corn, wine, flax, and fruit of every 
. The paſtures are extremely rich, eſpecially in the 
Weck of Lodi, which is, famous for the breeding of 
ut The cheeſe made in this country, and improperly 
Parmeſan, is uſed all over Italy in the bel ſoups. 
tendorp is adorned with a great variety of handſome 
. palaces, and convents, and is certainly one of the 
Abele ſpots in Europe. 
. 5 it be aſked, why the inhabitants of the rich 
. ombardy, where nature pours forth her gifts in 
dau, 5 are leſs gpalenr than thoſe of the mountains 
"y land; the an wer is obvious, becauſe freedom, 
10 an 15 more benign than ſunſhine and zephyrs, 
any ” rugged rock with foil, drains the ſickly 
8 an cloaths the brown heath in verdure ; . who 
bourer's face with ſmiles, and makes him be- 


nl, = abandoned the fertile fields of Lombardy, and 
The ads the mountains of Switzerland. 

* pal e - the Milaneſe is conſiderable, conſiſting 

x ndl Uks, ſtuffs, ſtockings, linen and woollen 

ſta, rchiefs, gloves,. hard-ware, curious works 

Pt are Ml E and other gems ; but their 
No, XXV.“ ſhort of their imports. 
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wh increaſing family with delight and exultation; | 
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A country ſo rich and fertile, muſt doubtleſs produce a 
conſiderable revenue for its ſovereign. It is fard to have 
amounted to two millions of dollars per annum, while 
the duchy was in the hands of the Spaniards. 

About the year 1525, the emperor Charles V. expelled 
the French from this duchy, and gave it, together with 
Spain, to his ſon Philip II. after which it continued an- 
nexed to the crown of Spain, till the demiſe of Charles II. 
in 1706, when the Auſtrians got poſſeſſion of it: but, 
in 1734, the Spaniards and French recovered it. By a 
ſubſequent peace, however, it was reſtored to the em- 
peror, on his ceding Naples and Sicily to Spain; and the 
Auſtrians have poſſeſſed it ever ſince, excepting thoſe 
parts of it which have been ceded to the king of Sardi- 
nia. When the Milaneſe was under the government of 
its own dukes, it gave law to all Italy. 

There is no place in Italy, or perhaps in Europe, where 
ſtrangers are received in ſuch an eaſy hoſpitable manner 
as at Milan. Formerly the Milaneſe nobility, diſplayed 
a degree of ſplendour and magnificence, not only in their 
entertainments, but in their uſual ſtile of living, unknown 
in any other country in Europe. They are under a ne- 
ceſſity, at preſent, of living at leſs expence; but they 
ſtill ſhew the ſame obliging and hoſpitable diſpoſition. 
This country having been, not very long ſince, poſſeſſed 
by the French, from whom it devolved to the Spaniards, 
and from them to the Germans ; the troops of thoſe na- 
tions have, at different times, had their reſidence here ; 
and, in the courſe of theſe viciſſitudes, produced a ſtile of 
manners, and ſtamped a character on the inhabitants of 
this duchy, different from what prevails in any other part 
of Italy. Nice obſervers imagine that they perceive, in 
Milaneſe manners, the politeneſs, formality, and honeſty, 
imputed to thoſe three nations, blended with the inge- 
nuity natural to Italians. 


duchy of Milan, which belongs to the KING or SaRDI- 
NIAa, and afterwards proceed to deſcribe theſe places 
which appertain to the Houſe of Auſtria. The principal 
towns belonging to the king of Sardinia are, 
ALESSANDRIA, a large well-fortified town, ſituated on 
the river Tanaro, containing about twelve thouſand in- 
habitants. It obtained its name from pope Alexander III. 
in honour of whom it was built, in 1178. Here is a 
handſome opera-houſe, and the town is the capital of a 
diſtrict of the ſame name, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Milan. It was 
ceded to the duke of Savoy, in 1703. 
VALEN:z A, a ſtrong town on the river Po, about 
twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Caſal. 
VIOEVANO, a pretty ſtrong town ſeated on the Teſſino. 
It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Milan, and is about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of that city. 
NovaRo, a well-built fortified town, about nineteen 
miles weſt from Milan. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Milan. 5 
BorGo I SESIA, is a ſmall town, though it is the 
capital of a diſtrict called Val di Seſia, or the Valley of 
Seſia. It ſtands twelve miles weſt of Lago Maggiore. 
ARONA, a ſmall town, with a ſtrong n, Lad on 
the Lago-Maggiore. It is the capital of the diſtrict of 


part lying to the weſt of the lake. On an eminence near 
it, ſtands a gigantic braſen ſtatue of St. Charles Barro- 
meo, the chief faint of the Milaneſe. 

Tok rox A, the capital of the Tortoneſe, ſtands on the 
river Scrivia, about twenty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of Caſal. 
It has often been taken and retaken in the wars of Italy. 

Bos1a, a ſmall town ſituated on the Trebia. It is the 
capital of a diſtrict, and the ſee of a biſhop. It is about 
thirty miles diſtant from Milan. 

That part of the Milaneſe belonging to the Housk or 
AusrRIA, contains, among other, the following princi- 

al places. | - W003. 
4 = LAN, in Latin Mediolanum, the-capital of the Mi- 
laneſe, is one of the largeſt and fineſt cities in Europe, be- 
ing near ten miles in circumference, and containi 


| about ſixty thouſand inhabitants, on which account it has 


acquired the title of the Great. It is almoſt of a circular 


form, being ſurrounded with a wall, to which there are 
. * | | tem 


* 
l 
Y 
- 
o 
* 


We ſhall begin with the deſcription of that part of the, 


Anghiera, of which the king of Sardinia poſſeſſes all that 


147 62 Y 
ten gates, but is of too great an extent to admit of regular 


fortifications. Its principal ſtrength conſiſts in the citadel, 
which is a large hexagon that, commands the place, and 
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is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Italy. The city ſtands 
in a fruitful and pleaſant plain, and has the advantage of 
two navigable canals, by which it communicates with the 
rivers Adda and Teſſino. The ſtreets are broad and neat, 
the {quares ſpacious and handſome, the houſes lofty, and 
inhabited by a great number of the nobility and gentry. 
It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who is always a cardinal, 
and contains two hundred and thirty churches; eighty of 
which are parochial, and eleven collegiate, It has forty 
convents of men, and fifty of women, with other frater- 
- nities, and very large ſuburbs. The cathedral is a vaſt 
- ſtructure, about five hundred feet in length, and three 
hundred in breadth, built of white marble. This profu- 
ſion of _ marble, though aſtoniſhing to ſtrangers, is not 
very wonderful in a country that has ſo many veins of it 
within its bowels : but though the ſtones are cheap, the 
working of them is very expenſive, This cathedral ſtands 
in the centre of the city; and, though Tomething has been 
continually doing for near four hundred years, towards 
the external and internal ornaments, it is not yet finiſhed. 
It was to have been embelliſhed: with fourteen thouſand 
ſtatues as large as life ; but there are ſeveral thouſands 
ſtill wanting of that number. They are all of marble, 
and generally well executed: that of St. Bartholomew, 
Juſt flayed alive, with his ſkin hanging over his ſhoulders, 
is eſteemed worth its weight in gold: Much as this pic- 
ture is admired by connoiſſeurs, Dr. Moore mentions it in 
the following terms : © The muſcles are well expreſſed; 
cc and the figure might be placed with great propriety in 
te the hall of an anatomiſt; but, expoſed as it is to the 
« view of all profeſſions, and of both ſexes, it excites 
ce more diſguſt and horror than admiration ; like thoſe 
C has deſtroyed the very effect he meant to produce.” 
Thoſe of Adam and Eve, over the main portal, have 
alſo a fine effect. The roof is ſupported by one hundred 
and ſraty white marble pillars, ſtanding in four rows, and 
the windows are finely painted. There are two grand 
brazen pulpits, each of which runs round a large picture 
like a gallery, and is ſupported by huge figures of the 
ſame metal. This church contains a treaſure of great 
value, icularly a ſhrine of rock cryſtal, in which the 
body of St. Charles Broome is ' depoſited, in epiſcopal] 
robes. It is alſo very rich in reliques, which run up as 
high as Daniel, Jonas, and Abraham. Among the reſt 
is ſhown a fragment of our countryman Becket, as in- 
deed there are very few treaſuries of reliques in Italy that 
have not a tooth or a bone of that faint. It would be 
endleſs to mention the riches of ſilver, gold, and pre- 
cious ſtones, that are amaſſed together, in this and ſeve- 
ral other churches of Milan, The other churches moſt 
worthy of a ſtrangers notice, are thoſe of St. Alexander, 
St. Jerom, St. Giovanni di Cafarotti della Paſſione; that. 
of the Jeſuits, and of St. Ambroſe; in which lie the bodies 
-of the ſaints, and of the kings Pepin and Bernard. In the 
Ambroſian college, founded by Frederic Borromeo, ſix- 
teen profeſſors teach gratis: this college has alſo an aca- | 
demy of painting, a muſeum, and a library containing 4 
vaſt number of printed books and manuſcripts; among 
the laſt of which is a tranſlation of Joſephus's hiftory of 
the Jews, by Ruffinus, about twelve hundred years ago, 
and written on the bark of a tree ; St. Ambroſe's works 
in vellum, finely, illuminated; the orations of Gregory | 
Nazianzen, and the works of Virgil in folio, with 
, 'Petrarch's notes. In the Muſeum, they ſhew, among 
other things, a human. ſkeleton :: this does not excite a 
deal of attention, till you are informed that it con- 

of the bones of a Milaneſe lady of diſtinguiſhed 
beauty, who, by 
ſhould be diſſected, and the ſkeleton placed in this mu- 
ſeum, for the contemplation of poſterity. If chis lady 
only meant to give a proof of the tranſient nature of exter- 
nal charms, and that a beautiful woman is not more 
deſirable after death than a homely one, ſhe might have 
allowed her body to be conſigned to duſt in the uſual way. 
In ſpite of all the coſmetics; and other auxiliaries, which 
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ggars who uncover their ſores in the ſtreet, the artiſt | 


have the ſame effect as a great number of inſtrumeil 


| tic life are ſo far mitigated here, that gentlemen TY 


her laſt, will, ordained that her body | 


EVAL 
and flacid charms, the world have 1 
that death is not neceſſary to put the roy ſatis 
a level; a very few years, even during life will & 
pliſh that buſineſs. We cannot avoid taking ,, 
Mr. Addiſon's remark on his viſiting this — * 
it was half a century ago: © I ſaw,” ſays he 7 oy 
ce broſian library, where, to ſhew the Italian * 
they have ſpent more money on pictures than on k,, 
6 Among the heads of ſeveral learned men, I met y 
«* Engliſhmen, except biſhop Fiſher, whom Hen; Y ] 
22 Put to death for not owning his ſuprema þ ll 
are indeed the leaſt part of the furniture that as "Y 
narily goes to ſee in an Italian library, which th Y 
rally ſer off with pictures, ſtatues, and os on 
ments, where they can afford them.” Canon Set 
cabinet is always ſhewn to a ſtranger, among the — 
ties of Milan. Among its natural curiſities, is 2 0 
cryſtal incloſing a couple of drops, which look ik * 
when they are ſhaken: a rarity like this is to he "ay 
Vendome in France, which they there pretend * 
that Our Saviour ſhed over Lazarus, and was thered 
by an angel, who put it into a little chryſtal Phial, 1 
made a preſent of it to Mary Magdalen. The ſeming 
for ſciences, the college of the nobles, the Heat 
college, and the mathematical academy, are noble fy 
dations, and ſtately buildings. Of the hoſpitals, them 
remarkable are the Lazaretto, and that called the org 
hoſpital ; the latter of which is a magnificent lw 
capable of entertaining four thouſand infirm peopt, w 
having a revenue of ſeventy thouſand crowns a year, Th 
city has been forty times beſieged, taken twenty times 
and four times almoſt entirely demoliſhed, but has aum 
recovered itſelfl. The common method of buryinglet 
is to throw the dead bodies into vaults, without duft 
to the amount of two or three hundred, which fk te 
air in theſe places with noxious efluvia, The environ 
this city are very pleaſant, being embelliſhed with be 
tiful ſeats, gardens, orchards, &c. About two lu 
miles from it, at the ſeat of the Simonettic family, ak 
a building, which would have been a maſter-piece fi 
kind, had the architect intended it for an artificial «& 
It will return or repeat the report of a piſtol abo fi 
times: the firſt repetitions follow one another very tits 
but are heard more diſtinctly in proportion as they d 
there are two parallel walls, which beat the found bat 
on each other, till the undulation is quite worn out, A 
the ſeveral reverberations of the ſame image fromm 
oppoſite looking-glaſſes. Father Kircher has takin 
tice of this. particular echo, as father Bartolin has dad 
fince, in his ingenious diſcourſe on ſounds. By teig 
of this echo, any muſical inſtrument, well touched, x 
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and produce a moft ſurpriſing and agreeable con 
Milan was built by the Gauls, in the three hundred dl 
ninety-fifth;Fear after the foundation of Rome. Tk 
council belonging to it is compoſed of a preſident and 
doctors of w, who are all nobles, and independelt 
the governor-general ; of whom the governor & 
equally independent, and reſides in a large pry 
city. The ladies of France are not allowed more u 
than thoſe of this city: even the auſterities of the mod 


only permitted to talk with the nuns, and be jocular 


them at the grate ; but alſo to join with them 4 
certs of muhc; and ' pals whole rage cl al i leon 


company. The place where the people of d 
cle the s their coaches Ea foot, öde 5 
and the, Porta 

with white m 


take the air, either in 
part between the Porta Orientale, 
an extenſive pleafant place planted uu 
trees, and commanding a proſpect of the open © 15 
one fide, and, on the other, of the pw i 
yards between the ramparts and the city. T * 
ſiderable trade of the inhabitants is in wine, 1 cel 
ſauſages, hard-ware, filk and cotton aul! il 
artificial flowers, paper, featÞ-2rs, plate, Ah 
larly gold and filyer lace, as well as gold 88 # 
cades. The nobility appear in very ſuper of ſen 
carriages, and have a numerous retinue © 
Milan is ſeyenty-five miles from Turin. 
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vanity employs to varniſh: and ſupport decaying” beauty, | 
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U town, ſituated = the _ Lambro, 
4 od of Milan, the principal curioſit 
the done of St. John the baptiſt; lng 
lich 1 curious antiquities, is ſhewn, the iron crown, 
\ the ancient Italian kings, and afterwards the 
Germany were crowned, whenever they were 
ert their rights as kings of Lombardy. It 
an iron ring on the inſide, the crown 
Id, enriched with jewels. It has neither 
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* mn ſmall town on the river Adda, in the 
3 of which two canals run from that river; 
po) o the Lambro, and the other into the Serio. 
* 1 


ce Eugene defeated the duke of Vendome at this 


ice, in 1705. 
MAar1GNAND» 
out ten miles 
ritle of marqui 
oe, 
AxGUIERA, 


_ a large populous old town, ſituated in a plain 


wnded with mountains, on a lake of the ſame 
Ine, out of which the river Adda iſſues near this place. 
U 


a ſmall town on the river Lambro. - It 
from Milan, has a caſtle, and confers 


8. 
| populous town near the Lago-Mag- 


a town, with a caſtle, alſo on the Lago 


| 
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ade, and many reſpectable inhabitants. It is the birth- 
ce of Pliny the Younger, Catullus, pope Innocent XI. 
d Jovius, It 1s twenty miles north of Milan. 

Pavia, the Ticinum of the ancients, which took its 
me from the river Ticinus running near it, and is 
vcalled the Teſſino, over which here is a ſtone bridge 
ſx 2rches, is a large old city, but rg þ inhabited. It 
x formerly the capital of the kingdom of the Lombards, 
d has an ancient Citadel and caſtle, with ſome other de- 
red fortifications, Though the ſtreets are wide and 
fügt, the houſes are mean, and exhibit nothing of its 
cient ſplendour. It has nine churches, the ſame num- 
x of convents, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffra- 
kn to the cars of Milan. The cathedral is old, 


he Auguſtine convent is only remarkable for a noble 
able monument, in which the bones of St. Auguſtine 
elad to be depoſited. In the ſame convent are depo- 
dthe remains of that chriſtian philoſopher Bcethius. 
be tower in which he was confined, and afterwards be- 
aded, in the laſt year of the reign of the emperor Theo- 
Inc, is ſtill ſhewn to ſtrangers. Near the grave of Bœ- 
ws ſtands a pillar,” with an inſcri 
lg Luitprand was buried there. Here is an univerſity, 
Jndedby Charlemagne, and re-eſtabliſhed by Charles VI. 


Ws V. whoſe ſtatue is erected before it; but in the col- 
&, 4 much finer ſtat 
te decline of this ci 
Fd by the French in 1527, to revenge the loſs of a bat- 
n 1525, when Francis I. was made priſoner. It was 


ak it in 1733. 
leſſon of it 4 
Ws m 1 
welan 


17453 but it was retaken by the Auſ- 


E. called Certoſa, 
* _ died in 1 
kit of wh 
beck, - Þ ite marhle ere 
A ue ſeve 
1) hoſpitab ; 
Man le, wear white garments. 
be 2 pre 
e nver A 
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ity large well-built town, with a caſtle 
dda, built by the emperor Frederic Bar- 
ere are fifty-three convents, colleges, and 
che number of inhabitants is computed at 
the 3 It is farjed for its fine earthen ware, 
his i, dent country abounds in paſtures and cattle. 

b Ses name to a diſtrict, in which moſt of the 
mn OY called Parmeſan, is made. 

on a large walled city, ſeated on the Po, about 


seit of Milan, It is the ſee-of a biſhop, who 


« the ſee of a biſnop, has ſeveral fine churches, a good 


d compoſed of brick, as are moſt of the public edifices. 


75 importing that 


. college is ſituated in this town, founded by pope | 


ue of the ſame pontiff may be ſeen. 
ty was occaſioned by its being pil- 


aby the duke of Savoy in 1706, and the French re- 
The French and Spaniards again got 


746. - The territory belonging to it, called the 
"an, is ſo fruitful in corn and wine, , that it has ac- 
ed the name of the garden of Milan. At a ſinall diſ- 

from the city is fituated a magnificent Carthuſian 
2, founded by John Galeazzo | 
494, and has an elegant monu- 
cted to his memory in the 
convent ſtands. in an extenſive park, in | 
ral large towns. The monks, who are 
It is fifteen miles 


| 


| reliques, gold and ſilver crowns, ſtatues, &c. Mantua 
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is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Milan; it is alſo ſur- 
rounded with ftrong 'walls, and deferded by a fort 
and caſtle, called the Holy Croſs. Hee is a bridge of 
boats over the Po, a magnificent cath«dral, ſizty-two 
convents, churches, and chapels, and five alms-houſes. 
The town-houſe, the biſhop's palace, and that of the 
podeſta, are worth notice. The univerſity is now in a 
declining ſtate. The ſquares are ſpacious, the ſtreets 
ſtraight and wide, and the houfes handſome. This city 
was built in the year of Rome, 445, and has ſuffered 
many revolutions. It was greatly damaged by Hanni- 
bal, when he paſſed into Italy, after which the Goths 
committed great depredations there: In 630 it was en- 
tirely ruined by the Sclayonians and Lombards. It was 
rebuilt in 1284, by Frederic Barbaroſſa. It has been 
ſubject to the French, the Venetians, the dukes of Milan, 
and the Spaniards. Twice it has been taken by ſur- 
prize, through ſubterranean paſſages; and a third time 
the Imperialiſts entered it by night, in 1732, through 
an aqueduct, and took marſhal Villeroy and ſeveral 
rung priſoners ; but they were ſoon obliged to aban- 
on It. 


TRR DUCHY or MANTUA, 


The duchy of Mantua is encompaſſed by the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, the territories of Venice, and the duchies of 
Milan and Modena; being ſixty miles in length, and 
about thirty-four in breadth. The river Po, which 
paſſes through this duchy, procures it very conſiderable 
advantages, but ſometimes proves injurious to it, by 
overflowing the banks. This country 1s alſo watered 
by the Oglio, Menſo, Secchia, &c. The ſoil is fer- 
tile, producing plenty of corn, fruit, flax, and excellent 
paſturage for a good breed of cattle and horſes, and ſome 
wine. This duchy was long in the poſſeſſion of the fa- 
mily of Gonzago; firſt as marquiſſes, and afterwards as 
dukes. The laſt duke, Charles IV. promoting the in- 
tereſts of the French, in the war about the ſucceſſion to 
the crown of Spain, was put under the bann of the em- 
pire, in 1707, and died the year following. Ever ſince 
the houſe of Auſtria has continued in poſſeſſion of this 
duchy, which is now annexed to the government of the 
Milaneſe. The prineipal places in this duchy are, 

ManTvua, the capital; one of the moſt ancient cities 
in Italy, is ſituated on a. lake formed by the Mincio, a ri- 
ver thus elegantly deſcribed by Virgil. 2 


m—Tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat, 
Mincius, et tenera prætexit arundine ripas. | 
VIRG. GEORG. iii. v. 14. 


Where the ſlow Mincius through the valley ſtrays: 
Where cooling ſtreams invite the flocks to drink, 
And weeds defend the winding waters brink. 


Some are of opinion that Mantua was founded before 
Rome. The two principal bridges over this lake are 
Ponti di Molini, and Ponti di S. Giorgio, and are de- 
| fended by forts. The circumference of the walls of this 
city is ſaid to be four miles, and the number of its inha- 
bitants about ſixteen thouſand. _ It is a large city, hav- 
ing eight gates, four collegiate And twenty-one other 
churches, —— convents, and ſome handſome ſquares, 
ſtreets, and houſes. The cathedral, of which Julio Ro- 
mano was the architect, contains ſome excellent paint- 
ings, particularly a night - piece, by Paul Veroneſe. In 
the church of St. Andrew, they pretend to have ſome of 
the blood of Chriſt, which is ſhown to the public once a 
year. The Franciſcan church is elegant within, and ſuch 
as few of the mendicant order can ſhow. in Italy. This 
city was taken in 1630 by the emperor's army, when the 
ſoldiers committed great depredations, E on the 
ducal palace, his gallery, and muſeum, formerly ſo famed. 
It has, however, been repaired, and is now the reſidence 
of the governor. The altar- furniture is ſtill entire in the 
palace-church, in which there are two pictures of ineſt- 
mable value: one of the baptiſm of Conſtantine the 
Great, and the other of the martyrdom of St. Andrew. 
This church is alſo (enriched with a valuable treaſure of 
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is an epiſcopal ſee, immediately dependent on the pope. 
It is one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe, for which rea- 
ſon the allies did not think it prudent to- undertake the 
ſiege, in 1734, though they were im poſſeſſion of a con- 
fiderable part of the duchy. The river Mincto divides 
it into nearly two equal parts, and has fix bridges over it. 
Several thoufand jews reſide here, who are reſtricted to 
a particufar quarter, and have ſeveral ſynagogues. The 
filk manufacture, which was once very conſiderable here, 
is now inconſiderable. Taſſo was born within the walls 
of this city; and Virgil at Pietola, formerly Andes, a 
village about two miles from Mantua; near which is a 
grotto, where chat great poet 1s ſaid to have paſſed the 
ſtudious hours of his youthful days. Mantua 1s thirty- 
four miles north-eaſt of Parma, and twenty weſt of 
Verona. nd 

ST. BrnebrrTo, 2. celebrated Benedictine abbey, 
where the famous counteſs Matilda died, and where her 
remains are depoſited. With regard to magnificence 
and wealth, this abbey is not inferior to any one in Italy. 
LA VIRGILIAaNA, a ducal manor-houſe, where Vir- 
gil's grotto abovementioned, is to be ſeen. 

Luz ARA, a ſmall place near the * of the Croſ- 
rollo with the Po, and remarkable for an obſtinate battle 
fought near it in 1702, between prince Eugene, and the 
duke of Vendome ; and for another in 17 34, between 
the French and Imperial forces. 

Orro, a ſmall town, ſituated on the river Mincio. 


Tut PRINCIPALITIES of CASTIGLIONE and 
| ' SOLFERINO. 


THESE principalities, which are fiefs of the empire, lie 
between the territory of Mantua and the Breſciano. 8 — 

formerly compoſed a part of the duchy, but were diſ- 
membered from it, and given to a branch of the family 
of Gonzaga. They take their names from their capitals, 
which are indeed but ſmall; though the firſt is fortified, 
and has a citadel, with the prince's palace. 


Taz DUCHIES or PARMA AND PLACENTIA. 


THE duchies of Parma and Placentia have always 
been united. By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, 
they were ceded by the houſe of Auſtria and the king of 
Sardinia, to the Infant Don Philip, and to his male heirs. 
To the ſouth, theſe duchies are bounded by the territory 
of Genoa; to the north and weſt by the Milaneſe ; and 
to the eaſt, by the duchy of Modena. They are ſixty miles 
in length, and thirty in breadth. The foil is fruitful, =: 
ducing plenty of corn, wine, oil, paſture, cattle, fruit, 
and rice. The celebrated Parmeſan cheeſe is no. longer 
produced in this country : that which is made at Lodi, in 
the Mikanefe, Bologna, Trino, and other parts, being 
much ſuperior to any which theſe duchies can afford, 
Here. are, however, ſome good filk, woollen, and linen 
manufactures; and, in the Apennine mountains, which run 
along the ſouth frontiers of this country, there are mines 
of iron and copper. The river Lenza partly divides the 
duchies of Parma and Modena. The Taro riſes in the 


OF 


| 


dominions of Genoa, and falls into the Po, Petroleum, 


or rock- oil, is gathergd in ſeveral parts of this territory; 
and ſome even without any mixture of water. In other 

it is ſcen floating on the water. Near Bardi, among 
the parget and chalk-veins, are found ſexangular chryſtals. 
The family of Farneſe, defcendants of a natural fon of 
pope Paul III. were long in poſſeſſion of theſe duchies, 
| as fiefs of the papal ſee, to w ich they paid the annual 


fum of ten thoufand crowns : at preſent, however, they 


are fiefs of the empire. The duke's annual revenue is 
fuppoſed to be about five hundred thouſand crowns. The 
order of the Jeſuits was ſuppreſſed here in 1767. The 
places of the moſt importance in theſe duchies are 
Pax Ma, giving name to one of the duchies, is a lar 

populous city on a river of the fame name, by which it is 
divided into two parts, which have a communication 
with each other by three bridges. The ſtreets are wide 
and ſtraight, and the buildings are regular, though the 
common houſes are low. It is about four miles in cir- 
cumſerence, and contains near fifty thouſand inhabitants. 
The fortifications are not conſiderable, but the eaſt fide is 
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defended by a ſtrong citadel. The 


| 


dens of the palace are admired for their 


. ments, 


of that name, is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſituated in: 


E U R O P R. 


d | 
ated on the ſouth ſide of the city, dr 2 


courts, two of which are modern ſtructurez 10 


tains, caſcades, walks, ſtatues, and Other 
The large theatre here, built by Re 
1618, is famed throughout Europe, ft i 
ſeribed by Addiſon, in his travels through Ital 
any modern writer: His words are theſe: u N 
< atre is, I think, the moſt ſpacious of any] ; 
© and at the ſame time ſo admirably well cont 
from the very depth of the ſtage, the — 
may be heard diſtinctiy to the fartheſt par of i 
* enee, as in a whiſpering-place; and yet if jou; 
* your voice as high as you pleaſe, there is not 
* an echo to cauſe in it the leaſt confuſion,” 1,8 
ciently capacious to contain ſeven thouſand audit 
ma conſiſts of a great number of ſuperb buildino Wl 
cathedral is beautiful and large, ſurrounded with bo l 
rows of columns, which have a fine effect. Th | 
is very curious, having been painted by that i 
Correggio. The church of St. John, which hey 
the Benedictine monks, demands the ammim | 
traveller; and that called Della Staccata is a m1 
tiful piece of architecture, adorned with excellent | 
ings. Here is an univerſity, founded in 1 599, and 
academy eſtabliſhed in 1601. Parma has fever 
factories of ſilk ſtockings, and trades pretty conſy 
in ſilk. The houſes, like thoſe of Genoa, are in ov 
painted on the outſide. This city is the ſee of : lil 
who 1s ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bologna, | 
much celebrated by Cicero, Livy, and other Rx 
authors, for its opulence and beauty, and for the 
and integrity of its citizens; and by Martial for its md 
"manufactures. In 1734 the French and Sud 
armies fortified themſelves ſo well in the neighbutodii 
this city, that being attacked by Count Merci, the ini 
rial general, he loſt his life, and his army vas ru 
Parma is about thirty-five miles eaſt of Modem 
ſeventy-two north- weſt of Florence. 
PLacenTIaA, a pretty large city, the capital of du 


Wal! 


nada; 


and delightful country not far from the river Po. | 
very populous, being ſuppoſed to contain about ta 
eight thouſand inhabitants, two thouſand of which 
monks, nuns, and other eccleſiaſtics. It is defended 
a wall, and a ftrong citadel, and faid to be about 
miles in circumference. The houſes are low, ger 
built of brick, and ſome of them prettily painted. 1 
cathedral is an ancient ſtructure, but well ornamentedm 
in. Here is, beſides the cathedral, an univerſity, 10 
palace, a fine church called St. Maria in Camp 
twenty-eight convents, forty-five churches, and 
alms houſes. In the veſtry of the church of the A 
tines is to be ſeen a curious repreſentation of the c 
fixion, cut in wood; and before the town-houle ar 
excellent ſtatues in braſs, of duke Alexander, and kt 
tus IV. of the houſe of Farneſe. The biſhop of Pl 
tia is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Milan. Her! 
annual fair, beginning on the 1 5th of April, and cm 
ing fourteen days, ſuppoſed to be the greateſt tai nit 
In the wars of Italy, this city has been ſeveral " 
taken. It was ceded to the king of Sardinia, by tit 
of Hungary in 1744, but was taken from hum i 1 
after a bloody battle. It is about thirty-ſeven mi 
of Pam” * 5 
Box O DE ST. Dourxo, though a nn ok 
ſee of a biſhop, and the capital of the diftr 
biſhop is ſubordinate to the archbiſhop of Belge 
Soragna, a ſmall town on the river Strone. 
a and has a caſtle. 
Fornova, a ſmall town on the Taro, 
a battle between Charles VIII. of France, 
of Milan and his allies. - Nee it 
PoxTa Nunæ, a ſmall town on the river Nun. 


remalkabk 
and te 


| 1 
Tax DUCHY or. G UASTELS 
THE duchy of Guaſtalla had formerly dung 


own, deſcendtd from the houſe of Manus. mal i 
duke, Joſeph Maria, died in 1746, wi9% 


: | j 


, 


1 


N a Thereſa, queen of Hungary and Bohe- 
which Mets the duchy ; but by the treaty of 
wok fene in 1748, reſigned it in favour of the 
run The length of this duchy is about 
232 12 che breadth five. The principal places 
0 9 


1 5 ſituated on the 
ſmall fortified town, ſit 

ry £ * diſtance of about three miles from 

007i; the capital of the duchy, about eighteen 
Po, 

from Parma. 

_— large handſome walled town, not 

2 tirer Gglio, and giving a name to a {mall 


ſmall town, with a ſtrong caſtle, giv- 
.be principality. It is ſituated within 


miles of the Po. 


Tas DUCHY or MODENA. 


is bounded on the north by that of Man- 
oy by Tuſcany and the republic of Lucca; 
be veſt by the duchy of Parma; and on the eaſt by 
Bologneſe, and the territories of the church. It is 
n miles in length, and about twenty -four in breadth; 
ing in corn, fruits, and excellent wine. It alſo 
a great number of cattle. In ſome parts, particu- 
ear S. Polo, an excellent alkaline earth is found, 
imes like a powder, but more frequently as a moiſt 
ous tophus; Which, when pulverized, is ſaid to be 
cellent remedy 
chondriac diſorders. In Fiumello, and other places, 


Kiſh petroleum is ſkimmed off the ſurface of the 
rof deep wells, made on purpoſe. -At Quercola and 


p amber is dug out of a ſoil impregnated with petro- 
Not far from Saffuolo, an aperture in the earth 
be ſeen, called La Salſa, which frequently emits 


te, lame, aſhes, and ſtones, of a ftrong ſulphureous 


|, ſometimes to the height of fifty or ſixty feet. 
eruptions are moſt prevalent in ſpring and autumn. 
country of La Salſa -affords ſeveral kinds of petre- 
ns. The principal rivers are the Croſtolo, the Sec- 
and the Panaro. The family of Eſte, dukes of 
bra, is very ancient. They had their name from 
t {mall city in the diſtrict of Padua. Though the 
8a vaſſal of the empire, he has an unlimited power 
in his own dominions. The principal places in this 
are, | 
Wen, in Latin Mutina, the capital of the Mode- 
an ancient city, with a ſtrong citadel. It is ſeated 
een the rivers Secchia and Panaro, and is a large 
ous place, with pretty good fortifications. The 
= very conſiderable, and very regular, but has 
alen ſeveral times, particularly by the king of Sar- 
n 1742, The number of inhabitants is ſaid to be 
| Gouſand, Here are ſeveral piazzas, and a great 
der of fountains, but the ſtreets are very narrow. 
cathedral, ſeveral of the churches, and ſome of the 
Fmes, are handſome ſtructures; and the ducal pa- 
S large and ſplendid. The picture gallery belong- 
0 Wis palace, including the lobby, conſiſts of fix 
o led with jſele& pieces of the moſt celebrated 
2 Corregio s night- piece, repreſenting the birth 
ui, vith the Virgin Mary and the ſhepherds, is 


by «:onnoifſeurs. The beſt churches in | 
Tus PRINCIPALITIES or MASSA 
ö . ü ; 


are the Jel/vits, the Theatines, and St. Domi- 
i the college of St. Carlo Borromeo eighty young 


N ae ſuppoi ted and educated, St. Beatrix, who | 


+ amily of * Eſte, is ſaid to knock at the gate of 

Aker chr ee days before any one of the family 
* lena is th e ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
0 do of I Jologna. This city is much cele- 
p 1 — w athors for its grandeur and opulence, 
| e. \ Vhen Decius Brutus was beſieged here 
ty tony, Hirtius the conſul made meſſengers of 
ley; Jpn, u 1d even now, Pigeons -are trained at 
for letters. ' This city has given birth to 
ke: a of the firſt eminence, particularly Taſſo 

ie yh Cc rregio the painter, It is particularly 


Ml. * manufacture of maſks, of which great 


A 
numbers are exported. Modena is about twenty-eight 


againſt poiſon, fevers, dyſenteries, and 


ble place. 


& catly by a ſiege during the troubles of 


. 
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miles eaſt of Padua, and twenty weſt of Bologna. 

SASSUOLO, a town with a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated on the 

river Secchia, ten miles ſouth weſt of Modena. - 
. CasTEL Nuovo bi CARFAGNANA, the capital of a 
diſtrict from which it takes its name, belonging partly to 
the duke of Tuſcany, and partly. to the republic of 
Lucca. It is a ſmall town, ſeated at the foot of the Apen- 
nines. 

Roc 10, anciently Regium Lepidi, is a ſmall, but 
ſtrong, handſome, opulent, and populous town, the capi- 
tal of a duchy of the ſame name. It is the ſee of a bi- 
_ ſubject to the archbiſhop of Bologna. This town 
is ſeated in the midſt of fertile fields, having the Apen- 
nine mountains on the ſouth, and an extenſive plain on 
the north. It ſtands in the Via Emilia, and was formerly 
a Roman colony, It was deſtroyed by the Goths, who 
obliged the inhabitants to abandon it ; but was afterwards 
rebuilt, and is now in a flouriſhing ſtate. The French 
placed a garriſon here in 1702, and it was taken by 
prince Eugene in 1706. The king of Sardinia became 
maſter of it in 1742. The cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Proſper, is a large building of the Gothic order. The 
citadel, which is a ſtrong one, is the reſidence of the go- 
vernor. | 

CokREOI0, a ſmall town, giving name to 2 princi- 
pality, about fourteen miles from Modena. 

CaRPr, a ſmall town ſituated on the canal of Secchia. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Bologna. It alſo gives name to a ſmall princi- 

ality. 
K NovELLARa is allo a ſmall town in a principality of 
the ſame time. | 

MiRanDoLa, the capital of a duchy of the ſame 
name, a Te large well fortified city, having a ſtrong 
citadel and a fort. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and, beſides 
the cathedra], contains fifteen churches and convents, 
The principality of Mirandola for a long time belonged 
to the noble houſe of Pica; of which family was the 
famed Picus de Mirandola, whoſe literary works are 
well known among the learned ; and being printed in a 
large and ſmall character, the names of large and ſmall 
Pica were adopted for thoſe types, which names they 
have ever ſince retained among printers, to denominate 
their reſpective ſizes. This place has been ſeyeral times 
taken and retaken, and laſt of all by the king of Sardinia 
in 1742. ; 

Canossa, a caſtle on a mountain, with the title of an 
earldom, where the counteſs Matilda formerly entertained 
pope Gregory ; and where the emperor Henry IV. was 
obliged to ſtand three ſucceſſive days in a court-yard, in 
very ſevere weather, bare-footed, and dreſſed in a peniten- 
tial habit, without meat or drink, and to requeſt a pardon 
with tears, before the inſolent pope could be prevailed on 
to receive him again into the — of the church. 

SPILAMBERTO is a ſmall marquiſate on the river Pa- 
naro. 

SCANDIANA, a ſmall town, and 
a fine ſeat. 

ST. Polo, an earldom, 


a marquiſate, having 

though a ſmall incanſidera- 

ConcorDIa, a ſmall town on the river Secchia, with 
the title of a marquiſate. | 1 65 


and CARRARA. 


Theſe principalities have often changed maſters. To 


paſs over the more ancient occurrences, they were for 


a conſiderable time under the Genoeſe juriſdiction; and 


aſterwards, for almoſt two centuries, belonged to the 
houſe.of Malaſpina, then to that of Cibo, the heireſs of 
which was married to the hereditary prince of Modena, 
who thus became lord of theſe fertile territories. Both 
theſe principalities have their names from their capitals ; 
Thus 5 bs 3 
Mass, is a city in the principality of Maſſa, ſeated 


on a fine plain near the river Frigida, within three miles 


of the ſea. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 
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295 . 
archbiſhop of Piſa. It has a caſtle, and is famous for 


its quarries of fine marble. | I | 

CARRARA, a ſmall handſome town, ſituated on the lit- 
tle river Lavenza, about four miles diſtant from Maſſa, 
at the foot of ſome high mountains, which yield excel- 
lent white marble, 


Tus REPUBLIC or GENOA. 


Few ſtates have been ſubject to ſo many revolutions 
and forms of government, as the independent repub- 
ke of Genoa. - After the declenſion of the Roman em- 
pire, the Ligures, or Genoeſe, fell under the denomina- 
tion of the Oſtragoths, Eaſtern emperors, and Lombards. 
After the laſt of theſe were expelled Italy by Charle- 
magne, they for ſome time acknowledged the German 
emperors as their ſovereigns; but at laſt erected them- 
ſelves into an independent ſtate. In 806, their trade 
had rendered them ſo powerful, that they. reduced the 
iſland of Corſica; and in the twelfth century, made 
great conqueſts in Sardinia, Sicily, the Crim, on the 
Black ſea, and in the neighbourhood of Genoa; but they 
were much weakened by their war with the Venetians, for 
the ſuperiority at ſea. In the laſt century, they were fo re- 
duced by inteſtine diviſions, that they were obliged to put 
themſelves under the protection of the dukes of Milan, 
or the kings of France. But the latter treating them 
with great haughtineſs and rigour, they made ſtrong ef- 
forts for liberty, and were relieved by Andrew Doria, who 
eſtabliſhed their preſent form of non Since that 
time they have been able to preſerve their independence, 
but have met with great ſhocks and inſults from their 
powerful neighbours. In the war which was terminated 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Genoeſe took part 
with France and Spain; in conſequence of which they 
were attacked by the Imperialiſts, the king of Sardinia, 
and the Engliſh fleet. The Imperial forces made them- 
ſelves maſters of Genoa, but were afterwards expelled 
from it with great ſlaughter. 

This republic is bounded by the principality of Pied- 
mont, the duchies of Montferrat, Milan, Placentia, and 
Parma, the grand duchy of Tuſcany, and the republic of 
Lucca. It is about one hundred and fifty-two miles in 
length, but not above twenty in breadth, where broadeſt. 

A conſiderable part of this country conſiſts of moun- 
tains, ſome of which are covered with woods, ſome rocky 
and barren, and others afford good paſture. Though 
the Genoeſe, from their ſcarcity of arable land, are obliged 
to procure,great quantities of cornfrom-Lombardy, Sicily, 
and Naples; yet, by the exertions of ſkill and induſtry in 
improving rocky and ſterile ſoil, Genoa is plentifully fur- 
niſhed with the produce of the garden in high perfection. 
This country alſo produces muſcadel and common 
wine, and fine fruit in great abundance ; ſuch as oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, figs, and almonds, befides large 
plantations of mulberry trees, intended principally for filk 
worms; neither is it deficient in the produce of fine oil. 

The only religion tolerated among the Genoefe, is the 
Roman catholic ; and the inquiſition has been introduced 
here, as well as in the other parts of Italy. Many pro- 
teſtants, however, reſide among them, and eſcape —— 1 
tion or moleſtation. | 

The nobility of Genoa are diſtinguiſhed by the term 
ancient and modern. The ancient nobility conſiſt of 
twenty-eight families, and are thoſe whom Andrew 


Doria ſeparated from all the reſt, in 1528, and declared 


them only capable of holding the chief offices, and the 
dignity of doge. Other eminent and opulent families 
are joined to the twenty-eight, but they muſt then adopt 
one of thoſe names. The chief among the ancient no- 
bility of the twenty-eight families, are thoſe of Doria, 


| _ Fieſchi, Spinola, Grimaldi, and Imperiali The new 


nobility conſiſt of about five hundred families, of whom 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed is that of Giuſtiniani, though pro- 


perly one of the ancient nobility. Though the ancient 


and modern are equally capable of public employments, 


the latter are conſidered as of inferior rank. A nobleman - 


cannot fit in the great council, till he has enjoyed that 


[dignity four years; nor in the leſſer council till aſter he 
| has been fax years ennobled. A ſenator muſt be a noble- 
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| man of ten years ſtanding, and a doge of fifteen 


families of Doria and Spinola have reling, 
merce, but the other nobility engage in Ka, 7 
&c. All the nobility wear black, and h "ay 
excellency, though many of them have but f 
tunes. | mal f 

The form of government is ariſtocratical 
or duke, who mult be at leaſt fifty years of X 
out of the ancient or modern nobility, and ib en 
for two years. He cannot be again choſen do * 
years aſter the expiration of his ducal dignity; * 
entitled to a procurator, or ſenator's place, and 2 1 
The legiſlative power is lodged in the great councl c 
nate, confiſting of four hundred nobles, of w, 
fifths muſt aſſent to every new law. The in i 
tion is veſted in the doge, aſſiſted by twelve gon 5 
and eight procuratori, who continue in office ah ; 
the doge, and are a kind of council to him. Ie ; 
title is Serenita during his office, but afterward; ſen 
cellenza, and he has a guard of two hundred — 
The particulars of his prerogative are, that yitay 
conſent nothing can be propoſed, nor any reſolutign q 
council be of any force. 

The public revenues are ſuppoſed not to exc 
million and an half of crowns per annum. The u. 
ment has the monopoly of corn and wine; the baker 
therefore obliged to purchaſe their wheat from de n 
granaries, and the venders of wine from the public 
Many of the nobility have eſtates in the kinody 
Naples, which js indebted to them in large 
cuſtoms are a conſiderable branch of the revenue; ty 
up the deficiencies of which, the ſtate has often bon 
large ſums at an exorbitant intereſt ; hence the hy 
St. George originated. | 

The republic, in time of peace, have uſually a 
of five thouſand regulars, ſome of which are forei 
It has alſo a militia, In a late war they had cg 
thouſand men in pay. Genpa had once a formidablet 
but it is now very inconſiderable. 

Reſpecting the coin of this republic, twelve d 
make one ſoldi, twenty ſoldi one lira; five lira are 


to a piece of eight; nine liras eight ſoldi make 2 


d' oro, ſeven liras twelve ſoldi make a ſcudo dag 
four liras a ſcudo di cambio, five liras eight ſoldia Pl 
di Milano, nineteen liras two ſoldi current a « 
d'Eſpagna French weight; eighteen liras fixtecen i 
doppia de Genoa, "AN | 
The Genoeſe are eſteemed extremely cunning, 


trious, and inured to hardſhip above the reſt of tht a 


lians; which was likewiſe the character of the old 

rians, before the name of this country was altered 
Liguria to Genoa. It is indeed no wonder, s 

barrenneſs of their country continues, that the m 
of the inhabitants do not change, fince nothung | 
people keener than poverty. The Italian proved 
the Genoeſe, that they have a ſea without fiſh, land 
out trees, and men without faith. The character 
the latin poets have given of them is not much Wn 


Aſuetumgue malo Ligurem. V 1RG. GEoRG- ü. 
The hard Ligurians, a laborious kind. 


——— Pernix Ligur 511 Trab. 
The Swift Ligurian. | 
— Fallaces Ligures AUSON: " 


—— The deceitful Ligurians. 


Apennincola bellatur filius aunt 
Haud Ligurum extremus, dum  fakerefata frei 
305 | | VII. AA. *. 


Yet, like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 


At leaſt while fortune favour'd his deceit. Ds 


Vane Liger, fruſftrique animis elate \ſupertis 
Neguicguam patrias tentaſti lubricus ai * A 
Vain fyol and coward, cries the lofty nat, 
Caught in the train which thou thyſ4f 


ae the tid 


On others praQtiſe the Ligurian arts ; 
Thin ſtratagems, and tricks of little hearts 
Are lot on me; nor ſhalt thou ſafe retire, 
Wich vaunting lies, to thy fallacious lire. 
DRYDEN. 


the into the Riviera di Levante, the eaſtern coaſt, 


Ude Riviera di Ponente, the weſtern coaſt. The 
aal places in the Riviera di Levante are, 
5 E. the capital of the republic, as it was of the 
ot Liguria. Modern writers call it in Latin Zanua, 
1 Romans gave it the name of Genua. It is ſeated 
de coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, at the bottom of a 
n ph ; but though its ſituation is inconvenient, it is 
we he maſt beautiful cities in Italy, and is ſeen to the 
"et advantage at the diſtance of a quarter of a league 
the fea; its 8 buildings, which have gained 
de name of ſuperb, orming a glorious amphitheatre, 
tually riſing up the hill. It is celebrated by ancient 
ors, as a rich and opulent city, and Strabo calls it 
emporium of Liguria. Mr. Addiſon fays, © It makes 
te nobleſt ſhew of any city in the world.” The de- 
ity, and the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, will not admit 
aches'in Genoa, the inhabitants are therefore obliged 
all, except the ladies of diſtinction, who are carried 
quirs. This narrowneſs of the ſtreets, together with 
ereme height of the houſes, is found very beneficial 
ending the people from the intenſe beams of the ſun 
inner. The ſtreets are extremely well paved, and 
er parts with free-ſtone. Out of the rocks project- 
in che ſea, have been made ſeveral baſtions, and 
r kngth of theſe fortifications with the lower town, is 
much lefs than three miles. The number of guns 
ated on all the works, for the defence of the city, 
wants to near five hundred. Genoa, on the land ſide, 
bmhed with a double wall, which is ten Italian miles 
ercumference. From three different places, this city 
be adyantageouſly viewed : about a mile off at ſea, 
In the top of che light-houſe, and the hill, on the ſide 
ch it is built. The beauty of the proſpect is much 
ed by the lemon and orange- trees, evergreens, 
Itoxering ſhrubs, on the tops of the houſes, and in 
gardens: The harbour of Genoae is large, but not 
ſale; but no care or expence have been ſpared, to 
Ker It as fafe and commodious as poſſible. Within 
labour is the wet dock for the gallies of the repub- 


WT ix; which ſerve to fetch them corn and wine, and 
pie the ladies an airing. The compliment of the 
i gallies is from ſixty to an- hundred ſoldiers, and 
Elundred and twenty rowers, five or ſix on a bench, 
Malo ſerves them for a bed. This wet dock abounds 
Tukiſn ſlaves, who generally affect a fierce and 
Lipect; to which their long whiſkers do not a little 
ue. Their garb is a long cloak, with a cowl 
of a capuchin. Here they are at liberty; but 
* City they are chained in couples, crying cotton, 
> Geeſe, &c. The rowers are of three claſſes : 
me, who hire themſelves for a certain price; cri- 
4 ad Barbary or Turkiſh ſlaves. The Faro, or 
Th 8 ſituated on a high fortified rock on the weſt 
the harbour, near the ſuburbs of St. Pietro 
and and is aſcended by ene hundred and fifty-ſix 
* When a lingle ſhip is deſcried from the hght- 
b, a ſingle ball is hung out ; for two ſhips, two 
0d ſo on till five. When a ſquadron is ſeen, the 


rn 


mae computed at one hundred and fifty thouſand. 
-8 on a much better footing here than in many 
ace. Any perſon may walk with wy in the 
Nr) 0a Many hour of the night. Exceſſive ſplendor 
Th Te, in ſeveral reſpects, reſtrained by ſalutary 
r Lerſon, except foreigners and the eight officers 
Av be attended with above one footman : ladies 
__— dle rank are alſo allowed the addition of a page, 
wut not exceed that of fourteen years. x 1 
I here is attended by a ciciſbeo, a gentleman 


1 ö \ 


Jominions of the republic on the continent, are 


doe formidable fleet, though now it cofiſiſts of 


one ball and a flag. The Roman catholic in- 


ubelore her chair in the ſtreets, and, in all re- 
| * | 
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ſpects, performs the part of a lover. Some are not ſatis- 
fied with one, but muſt have four or five, who are employed 
in different offices ; her wit and beauty being rated in pro- 
portion to the number of theſe votaries. They all paſs 
under the denomination of Platonic lovers. Such inti- 
macies are thought, however, to be ſometimes carried 
too far; and this cuſtom is ſaid to be a little on the de- 
cline, ſince one of the Spinola family made it an article 
of the marriage contract, that his wife ſhould have no ciciſ- 
beo. The dreſs of the married ladies, after the firſt year, 
is black ſilk or velvet. Young ladies are uſually ſhut up 
in a cloiſter till they arrive at a certain age. The ſtate 
palace, in which the doge reſides, is a large old building 
in the centre of the city. From the court a white mar- 
ble ſtair-caſe leads to the great hall, where the doge is 
elected, and where ſovereign envoys have their audience. 
Here are fix marble ſtatues of perſons whoſe liberality has 
been of public benefit. A paſſage leads from the audience 
room to the arſenal, over the door of which is the roſtrum 
of an ancient Roman ſhip. The arſenal contains twenty- 


five thouſand muſquets, and the cuiraſſes of ſeveral Vene- 


tian ladies, who, in 1301, performed a cruſade to the 
Holy Land. The fineſt ſtreet is the Strada Nuova, 
which is twelve paces in breadth. Among the palaces in 
this ſtreet, there are ten or twelve of remarkable. magni- 
ficence and beauty. The firſt floor of theſe open into elegant 
gardens and orangeries, which are ſtrongly ſupported by 
ſtone work like the hanging gardens of the ancients. The 
Strada Nuova terminates at a ſquare, where the Negroni 
have a very handſome palace. The Strada Balbi is not 
much inferior to the former, and exceeds it in length and 
breadth. The principal ornaments of it are the two pa- 
laces of the Balbi family, the Jeſuit's college, and the pa- 
lace of Durazzo; which is certainly the fineſt private 
building in the whole city, and its furniture is anſwerable 
to its external magnificence. The palace of prince Doria, 
near the light-houſe, is equally ſuperb. St. Pietro d' Arena, 
or the ſuburb on the light-houſe ſide, is a moſt delightful 
ſpot, full of gardens and ſummer-houſes. The villa im- 
periale has a ſucceſſive variety of the moſt elegant decora- 
tions; ſuch as eſpaliers, walks, and allies of cypreſs trees, 
vines, lemon, orange, and citron- trees; together with 
ſtatues, canals, fountains, grottoes, an aviary, and a 
menagery. The religious ſtructure are thirty-ſeven 
pariſh, and twenty __ churches, ſeventeen con- 
vents, and two large hoſpitals. The church of the an- 
nunciation is one of the moſt beautiful and magrificent in 
the whole city: it it decorated with fine ſculptures in 


marble, gilding, and painting, and has a moſt admirable 


communion piece. The Jeſuits church is a handſome 
building, the altar of which is decorated with a fine paint- 
ing of Reuben's, repreſenting the circumciſion of Chriſt, 
in which the emotions of tenderneſs in the woman ſtand- 
ing by, are admirably expreſſed. The court is ſur- 
rounded with two lofty galleries, ſupported by one hun- 
dred pillars of marble, each of which coſt an hundred 
Genoeſe ſcudi. Near the Jeſuits college ſtands St. Anne's 
church, beautifully ornamented with fine ſtucco, Floren- 
tine work, and marble ſculptures ; but in all theſe parti- 
culars it is ſurpaſſed by the chureh of St. Cyr. In a chapel, 
on the left hand of the entrance into the cathedral, the 
bones of St. John Baptiſt are pretended to be preſerved, 
where thirty ſilver lamps are continually kept burning. 
The altar is ſupported by forty porphyry pillars, and over 
it is a painting by Vandyke. But the greateſt curioſity is 
an emerald diſh, ſaid to have been a preſent from the 
queen of Sheba to Solomon, and the ſame in which the 
paſchal lamb was laid when Our Saviour ate his laſt ſup- 
per. It was given to this republic by Baldwin, king of 
Jeruſalem, in 1101. It is of a round figure with an hexa- 
gonal rim, and is eight inches and an half in diameter, 
though but of one ſingle emerald. The Benedictine 


nuns have an elegant church with fine paintings, gilding, 


and a very excellent ſculpture in marble of the aſſum 
tion of the Virgin Mary, attended with a group of angels. 
In the church of St. Philippo Nero, belonging to the 


fathers of the oratory, a religious opera is performed every. 


Sunday evening Gang the winter; and, on the Sunday 
in ſummer, theſe fathers permit gaming at cheſs, drafts, 
and billiards, in the garden, In the church of St. Se- 
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298 r 
baſtian, belonging to the Auguſtine nuns, a painting in 
freſco appears, >- which the has impiouſly preſumed 
to repreſent God the Father in his glory, Jeſus Chriſt 
fitting of his right hand, the Virgin-Mary on his left, 
and the hol goth in the figure of a dove, hovering be- 
the far er and the ſon. The chief hoſpital for the 

poor of the city of Genoa ſtands upon an eminence, where 
upwards of two thouſand perſons, officers and ſervants. 
included, are ſupported. The inns in Genoa afford but 
indifferent accommodations. Their wine is not very ex- 
cellent, though they have it in ſealed bottles from the 
vaults of the republic. There is a daily market in the 
Pinzza Nuova, for vegetables and other proviſions, Sun- 
days not excepted. The principal manufactures are vel- 
vets and damaſfks,” ſilk, ſtuffs, brocade, lace, and gloves. 
A conſiderable trade is alſo carried on in ſweetmeats, fruits, 
oil, Parmeſan cheeſe, anchovies, and drugs from the 
Levant. The Engliſh have a conſul, but no merchants 
are ſettled here as at Leghorn. The rivers Bonzevera 
and Biſagno, the former waſhing the weſt, and the latter 
the eaſt fide of the city, are each decorated with a hand- 
' ſore ſtone bridge. There is alſo a ſurprizing bridge, 
compoſed of the ſame materials, joining two hills. A new 
academy of painting, ſculpture, and architecture, was 
inſtituted here in 1751. No beggars are permitted to 
afk alms in Genoa. The number of the inhabitants of 
this city, is ſuppoſed to exceed one hundred and fifty 
thouſand. Genova is fituated about two hundred and 
forty miles north-weſt from Rome, and forty-ſeven ſouth- 
eaſt from Turin. Genoa, is the {ee of an archbiſhop. 
Sri, a fall handſome town, giving name to a 
bay, which was anciently called Porius Lune. Olive- 
yards are plenty in the neighbourhood. 

SesTRIDI LEvanTE, a ſmall, populous, maritime 
town, with a caſtle, fituated on a neck of land. 
-- BxvcxnerTo, a {mall town, though the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, who is ſubordinate to the archbiſhop of Genoa. 

Ls ien, a ſmall town, defended by a caſtle on a high 
- PorToO bi Vines, a little town ſeated on an emi- 
nence, alſo defended by a caftle, and giving name to a 


2 To Fino, a ſmall ſea - port, anciently called Portus 
Del pbini, near which is a barren rock called Cape Fino, 
which has a caſtle at its extremity. | 
RAPALLA, a town giving name to a bay on which it 
ſtands, in the form of an amphitheatre. 
SARSANA, à town and fortreſs on the river Magra. It 
is the ſee of a biſhop, held immediately of the pope. 


* 


Coſmo I. duke of Tuſcany, received Leghorn in ex- 

change for this town. | 

In the RIVIERA DI PONENTE, the principal | 
places are, | | | 


Novi, a ſmall town, with a caftle, in which ſeveral of 
the Genoeſe nobles have ſeats. It is alſo famed for a 
quarterly fair, which is a kind of bank. 0] 

BocauzTTa, a Chain of mountains, on the high road 
from Lombardy to Genoa. On the ſummit of the higheſt, 
which is alſo extremely ſteep, is a narrow paſs, in which 


three can hardly 2 a- breaſt. It is defended by 
three 4 and may be ſaid to be the key to the city of 
Genoa ; for the Imperialiſts, in 1746, after making them- 


ſelves maſters of this paſs, 
getting into that capital. 4 
Savoxa, anciently Sabala, or Sebatia, a city next in 
magnitude to Genoa, is pretty, has a ſtrong large citadel, 
and is well fortified. It is a biſhop's ſee, ſubordinate to che 
archbiſhop of Milan. In 1745, fixteen French and 
_ "Spaniſh veſſels laden with military ſtores, and lying in 
_ this harbour, were ſunk by the Engliſh 'bombs, The 
„ r in 1746, but the citadel 
a very gallant defence, and held out till 1747. It 
had a capacious harbour, but it was partly choaked up, | 
by order of the republic, that it might not injure madre 
of Genoa. It is ſeated on the Mediterranean, in a well | 
cultivated country, abounding in filk and excellent fruits, | 
ANA, anciently' Albium Ingaunum, a ſmall town 
near the ſea, It is che ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffra- 


OF 


found but little difficulty in | 


E. Ul RO E. 


Zuccankl Lo, a pretty large town, wi 
the title of marquiſate, . belonging k by 
of Caretto, as a fief from the emperor. © houk 
ST. REMo, à ſmall town in a very pleaſam 
the ſea, with a good harbour ſeventeen mit. 0 
Nice. Its neighbourhood produces hin cal of 
granates, olives, &c. The inhabitants having { 6 
deſign, in 1753, to make themſelves indes * 
Genoa, were deprived of all their privileges. 7 it 
diſon mentions this town, in his travels through Ink 4 
his judicious remark on the benefits of a warm 15 n 
deſerves to be repeated: He ſays, We were fo n 
« contrary winds into St. Remo, a very — 
ce the Genoeſe dominions. The front to the ſa | 
cc large ; but there are a great many houſes behin & 
« built up the ſide of the mountain to avoid the ; 
ce and vapours that come from ſea. We here for ome 
ce perſons, that in the midft of December kad not; | 
« over their ſhoulders but their ſhirts, without com, 
« ing of the cold. It is certainly very lucky ha 1 
« poorer ſort, to be born in a place that is free fom . 
« greateſt inconvenience to which thoſe of our n,, 
« nations are ſubject; and indeed, without this a 
« benefit of their climates, the extreme miſery ui : 
4 poverty that are in moſt of the Italian govemmem 
© would be inſupportable.” - be 
VENTI MIGLIA, a ſmall maritime town with a «aft 
Its an epiſcopal ſee, under the archbiſhop of Mila, x 
has a handſome cathedral. Its caſtle, offer an obſt 
reſiſtance, was taken by the king of Sardinia's troop, 
1746 ; but it was recovered, in 1747, by the Cena 
with the aſſiſtance of the French. It is about fourte 
miles from Nice, and fiſty- ſeven from Genoa, 
Noli, a ſmall ſea-port town, with a good harboy 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubordinate to the archbiſhop 
Genoa. It is defended by a fort. | 
FINAL, or FINALE, a pretty large town on the 
coaſt, with a convenient harbour, a caſtle, a wal, i 
ſeveral forts, for its defence. 
Between the territories of Genoa, and the county 
Nice, the ſmall PRINCIPALITY or MONACA 
ſituated. h 
| THE Grimaldi family poſſeſſed this territory i 
many centuries ; but Antony Grimaldi dying in 11388 
and leaving only a daughter, who was married to fi 
count de Torrigny, afterwards duke of Valentino, 
daughter ſucceeded to the principality, and her ſon va 
the name and arms of Grimaldi. The chief pact 
this principality 1s, | 
Monaca, formerly Herculis Monæci Porius, rom 
temple of Hercules which ſtood here. It 1s an 0008 
handſome, and very ſtrong town, with a caſtle, a 
Citadel, and a good harbour. It is ſeated on 49 
about eight miles eaſt from Nice, and has a 
is the uſual reſidence of the prince, whoſe reverts 
| cluding his eſtates in France, amounts to about five 
dred thouſand French livres per annum. 
duke of York, brother to the preſent king of Eng ; 
died in this town, and his corps was folemaly ble 
in funeral proceſſion, by the prince of Momacz ® 
put on board a veſſel, which was to convey it to 
for interment. 732 


- Tuz' REPUBg.IC or VENICE 


THE group of ſmall iſlands, on which tie dt 
Venice now ds, was only inhabited by ! 
but when Italy was inyaded, firft by Alaric, 
Goths, and afterwards by Attila, king 9 
1 numbers of people who lived near 

to theſe ifles with all their wealth. len 
gradually roſe, which, in the courſe of centres, of 
of great importance. Like Geneva, it w H 
commerce for its wealth and power; for, ” (a 
tugueſe "diſcovered a paſſage to India by HY 
Good-Hope, the Venetians purchaſed the el 
of the Eaſt at Alexandria, and other Part u fe 
and diſtribured them all over Europe; in deff e 
which they became extremely rich and pon 


* 


gan to the archbiſhop of Genoa. In the environs of this | 
donn, great quantities of hemp are ift. 
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have ſince declined. 
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„ dublie preſerves the veſtiges of its ancient 


cence, but is in ever) reſpect degenerated, except 


1 — during their carnivals. They ſeem to 


r ancient taſte for painting and architecture, 
1. ing to Gothiciſm. They have lately had 
pd to ome ſpirited differences with the court of Rome, 
0 * * diſpoſed to throw off their obedience to 


head. ne 

nt of the republic of Venice is ariſto- 
The Fes dee can have any ſhare in ie but the nobles. 
4 may be divided into fix claſſes ; namely, twelve of 
mot ancient families; four families which in 880 
ribed to the building of the abbey of St. George ; 
© whoſe names were written in the golden book in 
of the families which were ennobled by the public 
186 thoſe that purchaſed their nobility for one 
ned thouſand ducats in 1646; and laſtly, all the 
es which the Venetians have received into the 
of their nobility. The number of nobles 
und to about two thouſand. All theſe are members 
de ſenate, but, according to their antiquity, ſome 
emed more honourable than others. The nobles 
» the title of excellency, and wear, at leaſt when in 
ary, a black fur-gown reaching to their heels, with 
g caps and perukes. : 

it the head of the government is the doge, whoſe 
e vas once hereditary, and his power abſolute ; but 
mer is now elective, and the latter much circum- 
bed, The doge is elected by a plurality of voices, 
Irtains his dignity for life. After the election, the 
plcap is placed upon his head, upon which he takes 
Mon of the doge's palace. He never uncovers to 
aon, becauſe he does not wear the cap in his own 
ſe, but in that of the republic. When there are any 
xt ſolemnities, a nobleman carries the ſword, which 
emblem of the ſupreme authority; but it is not 
de the doge, but before the ſenate, to ſhow that the 
x is lodged in them. The office of the doge is to 
adience to all ambaſſadors ; to marry the Adriatic 
n the name of the republic, on Holy-Thurſday ; to 
Ide in all the aſſemblies of the ſtate ; to be watchful 
te members of the magiſtracy, and to nominate to 
de benefices annexed to the church of St. Mark. 
wi the power of the doge is ſmall, his ſtate and re- 
ku very ſplendid, and his title is that of ſerenity. 
lad to be a king with reſpect to his robes, a ſenator 
*common- council, a priſoner in the city, and a pri- 
gentleman out of it. He is to determine nothing 
but the conſent of the council: he is not to open any 
addreſſed to the republic, or which comes from the 
MIC; he is not to receive any preſent; he is not to 
de city without permiſſion of the ſtates ; he is 


/ The annual revenue of his office is about four 
nd pounds. | 
Ute nobility who are not under twenty-five years of 
We a ſeat in the great council. It is in this council 
me authority and legiſlative power is. veſted. 
lot is the ſenate, or pregardi, conſiſting of about 
mared and fifty members, who have the power of 
> pace or war, and foreign alliances ; of ap- 
% ambaſſadors, fixing the 133 of the coin, 
ß axes, and beſtowing all offices by ſea or land. 
lird is 22 of the doge, and his ſix coun- 
aled the ſignioria, in which all letters and inſtru- 
Mating to the ſtate are read, &c. The other col- 
it the council of ten, which determines in all cri- 
© without appeal: the procurators of St. 
* decree with reſpect to wills, ardianſhips, 
"82 proviſion for the poor; and the ſtate in- 
celiaſtical, or holy inquiſition, as it is called; 
> Per of this court is greatly reſtricted in this 
Lang "lege is allo inſtituted here for the regula- 
© but their juriſdiction, does not extend to 


Fucipal order of kni 2 cis 

2 Mak; ; n in this republi 

N.. ent on the breaſt. Another order, called 
yl. 2 road 8 


, 


h chooſe an aſſiſtant ; and he is never to reſign his 


vo provide for the public tranquillity. Here 


of which is a large gold 


hich its inhabitants ſtill retain for muſic | 
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the Conſtantine knights, wear a croſs hanging from a 


gold chain. 
With reſpect to religion, the Venetians are Roman 


catholics, but they are not bigots, for they tolerate the 


Greeks, Turks, and Perſians. The proteſtants are not 
permitted the free exerciſe of their religion ; but they are 
not deſpiſed, or perſecuted, as they are in many other 
popiſh countries. The head of the clergy is the patriarch 


| of Venice, who muſt be a noble Venetian, and elected by 


the ſenate. The prieſts, monks, and' nuns, may almoſt. 
do as they pleaſe, provided they never intermeddle with 
affairs of ſtate. 

In time of peace, the Venetians generally keep an 
army of ſixteen thouſand regular troops, and ten thouſand 
militia, They keep up a ſmall fleet, compoſed of a few 
men of war, frigates, | and gallies, which convoys the 
ſhips deſtined for the Levant, and cover the harbour of 
Corfu. They have alſo ſome gallies, and brigantines, to 
oppoſe the Corſairs on their coaſt. | 

The ordinary revenue of the ſtate is about twelve hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling, but in time of war they 
can raiſe it very conſiderably. Much of it ariſes from 
the cuſtoms, and the duty on ſalt made at Corfu and 
Chioza. 

The coins of Venice are as follow: a lira is equal to 
ten caſſetti, or twenty ſoldi; ſix liras and an half amount 
to one ducat current; five liras and one: ſixth to one ducat 
di banco, or four ſhillings and four pence ſterling; twenty- 
nine liras current, or thirty-ſix of the baſer ſort, are 
equal to a doppia, or Venetian, Spaniſh, Florentine, and 


ſequin ; ſixteen liras a ducat of gold, or ongaro; four 
liras a large ſilver crown; eight liras and ten ſoldi amount 
to a Juſtiniana and Philippo. 

The Venetians are a ſprightly ingenious people, abound 
in humour, and are much delighted with public amuſe- 
ments. They are tall, well proportioned, and many of 
them have fine manly countenances. Thoſe of the women 
are pleaſing, their features ſtriking and expreſſive, and 
their addreſs is eaſy. 

The common people are remarkable for their ſobriety, 
civility to ſtrangers, and genuine ſimplicity. 

We ſhall now proceed to the deſcription of the princi- 
pal territories and places, beginning with the DOGADO 
ox DUCHY or VENICE, the capital of which is, 

Venice, in Latin Venetia, or Venetiæ, the capital 
not only of the Dogado, but of the republic, is one of the 


on a cluſter of iſlands which are ſaid to be about ſeventy- 
two in number. At a diſtance it has a very ſtriking ap- 

rance, and reſembles a large town half floated by a 
deluge. The houſes are all built upon piles on each ſide 
of the canals, ſo that, properly ſpeaking, there is no ſtreet 
in the city. It 1s a great convenience to. the inhabitants, 
that they can go to almoſt every houſe either by land or 
by water; for a gondola with two oars, at Venice, is as 
magnificent as a coach and fix horſes, with a large equi- 
page, in another country. Some of the canals have a 
double quay, as in Holland, for thoſe who walk on foot: 
This renders the ſituation very advantageous ; for as the 
city is four or five miles from the land, it requires no 
walls or ramparts. It is alſo favourable to the ſingular 
neatneſs, which is ſo prevalent: throughout the whole 


of goods and merchandizes from-one quarter to another. 
There are about five hundred bridges over theſe canals, 
the moſt celebrated of which is that called the Rialto: 
It is built about the middle of the great canal, which 
divides Venice into two parts, conſiſts of white marble, 
and has but a ſingle arch, which is ninety feet in breadth. 
Mr. Addiſon remarks that none of theſe canals are fenced 
on either ſide, which, he ſays, „would be a great incon- 


« wonder,” continues he, © that drinking 
«© vogue among the Venetians, who are in a+ moiſt air 
« and a moderate climate, and have no ſuch diverſions 
« as bowling, hunting, 3 riding, and the like 
« exerciſes, to employ them wi 1C 
«© nobles are not to converſe too much with ſtrangers; 


* 


« they we i no danger of learning it; and they are gene- 


French piſtole; eighteen liras and one fourth make a 


richeſt and moſt celebrated cities in the world, ſtanding ' 


place, and in the houſes; and facilitates the carriage . 


« yenience to a City leſs ſober than Venice. One would 
is ſo little in 


out doors. But as the 
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rally too diſtruſtful of one another, for the freedoms 
« that are uſed in ſuch kind of converſation.” Their 
fornicute,” in general, is not very rich, if we except the 
pictures, which are here in greater plenty than in any other 
place in Europe, from the hands of the beſt maſters of 


the Lombard School; as Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and 


Tumoret: the laſt of which is in greater efteem at Venice 
than in other parts of Italy. There are in Venice fiſty- 
three public ſquares ; the principal of which is called St. 
Mark's-place, wherein are exhibited the ſhows and follies 
of the. feſtivals, and in which the bulls. are ſometimes 
baited. St. Mark's church is on one fide; and that of 


St. Gemiiniano on the other. The procuraties, which are 


2 fort of marble ſtructures, the architecture of which is 
much commended, run along each ſide, having large 
piazzas under them. There are one hundred and 

palaces. in Venice, the fineſt of which is that of the doge, 


. which is oppoſite to St. Mark's- place. He occupies the 


upper apartments, and. thoſe below are appropriated to 
the uſe of the aſſemblies of the councils. of ſtate, withithe 
body of the nobility and magiſtrates. » The principal 
entrance is: by a ſpacious ſtair, called the giants ſtair, on 
account of two coloſſal ſtatues of Mars: and Neptune, 
placed at the top; they are of white marble, the work of 
Sanſovino, and intended to repreſent the naval and mili- 
tary power of this. ſtate. .'T heir gigantic fize might be 
proper enough formerly, but were their ſtature more 
moderate, they would be juſter emblems of the preſent 
force of this republic. The apartments and halls of the 
ducal palace are ornamented by the pencils of Titian, 
Paul Veroneſe, 8 + . 2 
inters. The rape of Europa, ſtorming o 
Zar, boch by Paul Veroneſe, are among the higheſt 
eſteemed pieces of that maſter. Beſides theſe large build- 
ings, there are one hundred and fiſty towers of ſurpriſing 
height and ſtructure; ſixty- ſour marble ſtatues, and twenty- 
three of bronze, which are all maſterly rmances. 


The arſenal of Venice is the fineſt and beſt furniſhed of 


any in Europe. It is ſeated on the ſea: ſide at the end of 
the city, from whence it is ſeparated by a canal, and is 
about three miles in circumſerence. It contains arms for 
one hundred thouſand men, with the helmet of Attila, 
&c. Here are ſeventy churches, thirty-nine monaſte- 
ries, twenty · eight nunneries, . ſeventeen hoſpitals, and 
a ſtately priſon, near which the ſtone of proclama- 
tion is erected.” - The cathedral is that of St. Mark, 
in which the body of St. Mark the iſt i 


ſiſt of marble, and the pillars. of the front are encruſted 
wich jaſper and porphyry. The treaſury of St. Mark is 
rich in jewels and reliques. We ſhall only mention a 
of the moſt valuable effects kept here: eight pillars 
che marble temple of Jeruſalem; a piece of the 
Virgin Mary's veil, ſome of her hair, and a ſmall por- 
ion of her milk; the knife uſed by Our Saviour at his 
one of the nails of the croſs, and a fe drops 
: after it would be to enu- 
nes and other reliques, of faints and mar 
tyrs, of which there is a — ſhow in this church. 
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they were 


_ taking of Conſtantinople,” by the French and Venetians in 
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| that the greateft connoiſſeurs in manuſcripts can 


ſingular that the poles ſhould be thought 
_ they are, however, of the ſame . — * Preſty. 
the title of king of France is to his Britannic mf, © 
| church of St. Geminiano is an elegant piece Fly The 
ture, by Sanſovino. Venice, however, i oe 
its inconveniences, for it has no water but what N 
do it in caſks, and the canals in ſummer have 2 Bs 
' {rmell, The number of inhabitants is ſd to hey. 
hundred thouſand, including thoſe of the iſland, M 
La Guideca, and thoſe who live on board of the ty 
The diverſions of the Venetians are chiefly maſqueras 
| eſpecially during the carnival and other feſtival; 2 
| operas, plays, and concerts. The Venetian who q 
naturally grave, love to give into the follies ** * 
| tainments of the carmval, &c. They are indeeg = 
| neceſſity of finding out diverſions that may agree with 
nature of the place, and make ſome amends for the * 
| ſeveral pleaſures which may be met with on the c 
| Theſe diſguiſes give occaſion to many lovea d mm 
for there is ſomething more intriguing in the am 
Venice, than in thoſe of other countries. Duringtheks 
tivals, riot, debauchery, and licentiouſneſs, at c F 
to the greateſt extremity. The courtezans not only bai 
modeſty, but alſo common ,decency. The mamas 
| the ſea, on aſcenſion- day, is one of the greateit ſolegy 
ties. Oppoſite the ducal palace, is the public library, 
the common wealth, containing a large collediog: 
books and manuſcripts, with ſome excellent pam 
ſtatues, and curioſities. Near St. Mark's-place fad 
the zecca; or mint; from whence the zecchino, 2 
coin, takes its name. One of the ſmalleſt piecesof ma 
at Venice is called a gazetta, for which a news- pape 
originally purchaſed there; whence it acquired thatnand 
which has been ſince adopted in many other countris,s 
applied to papers containing intelligence. The ſitꝶ 
works in this city deſerve a traveller's notice. Here 
two academies for painting, where the diſciples 
from real life. The German factory contains abouth 
hundred rooms, and is the general magazine of gu 
from, and to be ſent to Germany; and here the med 
and factors of that country, if unmarried, may rid 
The trade of this city is leſs conſiderable now thanith 
been. Their principal manufactures are cloth, epi 
ſcarlet, ſilks, gold and. filver ftuffs, brocades, win 
looking-glaſſes, and paper: theſe articles they fille 
in conſiderable quantities, as well as oil, fweet-meal 
fruit, 2 and of various 3 la 
treaſury of reliques, is the protocoll, or ay 
nal — + l of St. Mark's golpet: 
is ſeldom ſhewn, and time has fo far effaced the wii 


termine whether it was written in Greek or Latin, ®* 
the city, properly ſo called, here is a multitude ot 
iſlands in the environs, which are covered wich „ 


Quarter, which: is and populous. TIX 
ſerve as a kind of fence to the city, by breaking Wl 
lence of the waves. - The Jews 


emarks from the 098 
ſited this che-, 
« very ſenſible,” fays that accurate obſerver of 115 
<« that it requires a reſidence at Ven Pau 


3 


5 chan I have had, to enable f 
* e eee But, n 
ve idden of them from what I have feet" 1 


them as a lively ingenious people, extra 


ing of 

the begining of the thirteench century, when they were | 5 of public amuſements, with an -qit 
| 2 and placed upon the gate Af Se Mr: e ROE and yet more attached to the real eff 
ins church. A few paces from dus church are three tall] of life, than to thoſe which depend on die 
en eh enſignsandfiags are hung, on days of pub: | © proceed fromvanity. The common eff 

ic tejoicing. Theſe ſtandards are in miemory of the three | © diſplay fome qualities, very rarely to be be 

kingdoms, Cyprus, Candia, and Negropont, which once | * ſphere of life, being remarkably ſober, wt 

belonged to this republic; the three crowns are ftill e ſtrangers, and gentle in their Barren 

in che ducal palace. As che kingdoms are gone, it * other. - The Venetians in general ae 4 
#7." ; | 5 * A 
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robuſt, they are not ſo corpu- 
he Germans. The latter are of fair com- 
5 with light grey or blue eyes; whereas the 

ung are, for the moſt part, of a ruddy brown 
Vn ich dark eyes. Vou meet in the ſtreets of 
1 fine manly countenances, 3 
Cnitted to us by the pencils of Paul Veroneſe 


Venice, 
thoſe tran 
ind Titian. 


tenance, WI 


The women are of a fine ſtile of coun- 
th expreſſive features, and a {kin of a rich 
don. They dreſs their hair in a fanciful manner, 
-m becomes them very much. They are of an 
- 4dreſs, and have no averſion to cultivate an ac- 
4 1 with thoſe ſtrangers, who are preſented 
them by their relations, or have been properly re- 
— Reſpecting the gallantry of the Vene- 
re has the following ingenious and perti- 
4 « Though the Venetian government 
ill under the influence of jealouſy, that gloomy 
hemen is now entirely baniſhed from the boſoms of indi- 
duals, Inſtead of the confinement, in which women 
were formerly kept at Venice, they now enjoy a de- 
of freedom unknown even at 3 Of — two 
| | the preſent without doubt, is the preferable. 
The huſbands — at laſt convinced, that the chaſtity 
of their wives is ſafeſt under their own guardianſhip, 
nd that when a woman thinks her honour not worth 
ter own regard, it is {till more unworthy of his.” 
fer obſerving that a Venetian huſband was formerly 
Need to have iron bars, bolts, 8 — — 
es chaſtity, he proceeds thus : © Along with jealouſy, 
— 2 the Riletto, have been baniſhed from Ve- 
retian gallantry, and the innocent maſk is ſubſtituted 
in their _ 2 — the 4 pray I 
have received, this lame m 15 a mu n- 
nocent matter than is generally imagined. In general 
tis not intended to conceal the perſon who wears it, 
but only uſed as an apology for 1 not _ 3 
des. With a maſk ſtuck in the hat, and a kind o 
back mantle, trimmed with lace of the ſame colour, 
orer the ſhoulders, a man is 1 _ for any 
iſembly at Venice. Thoſe who walk the ſtreets, or 
go to the play-houſes with maſks actually covering 
their faces, are either engaged in ſome love-1intrigue, 
- would have the ſpeCtators think ſo ; for = 4 a piece 
0! affectation which prevails here as well as elſewhere.” — 
-n have heard,” continues our author, p- = _ 
appartments, near St. Mark's-place, called Caſ- 
nos. They have the misfortune, to labour under a 
ey bad reputation; they are accuſed of being temples 
wh conſecrated to lawleſs love, and a thouſand 
adatous things are told to ſtrangers concerning them. 
Theſe tales are certainly not believed by the Venetians 
ürmſelves, the proof of which is, that the Caſſinos 
re allowed to exiſt; for I hold it perfectly abſurd to 
nage, that men would ſuffer their wives to enter 
ich places, if they were not convinced that thoſe ſtories 
Mere 11] founded; nor can I believe, after all I have 
len of the profligacy of Venetian manners, that wo- 
den, even of indifferent 1 would attend 
nos in the open manner they do, if it were under- 
ood that more liberties were taken with them there 
un clieyhere,—That thoſe little apartments may be 
alionally uſed for the purpoſes of intrigue” is not 
4 obable, but that this is the ordinary and avowed 
I his which they are frequented; is, of all things, 
| =: credible,” Venice is two hundred and thirty 
3 of Rome, and one hundred and forty eaſt of 
Alan, 2 handſome town delightfully ſituated on 
Dn about three miles from the Laguna. Several 
"tan nobles have ſeats in it. 


„„ 


" PADUAN, o TERRITORY. or 
A DU A. | 


a length of this territory is about thirty: five miles, 
— twenty-eight." It is extremely fertile and 
Ado, ; >, and the principal places in it are, 
chef. Petavium, which was formerly one | 
ern had moſt flouriſhing cities in Italy, ſituated 
Venta: It is neither ſo opulent nor Ip popu- 


n 


A 


at the confluence of two ſmall rivers, 


3 


lous as it has formerly been, the number of inhabitants, at 
this time, not excceding forty thouſand ; though it for- 
merly amounted to upwards of a hundred thouſand. It 
ſtill contains twenty-ſix_churches, twenty-three convents 
of monks, eighteen nunneries, and four hoſpitals ; but 
the ſtreets are narrow, dirty, and ill- paved. The prin- 
cipal of its churches is that of the Franciſcans, dedicated 
to St. Anthony on account of the extreme veneration paid 
by the Paduans to this ſuppoſed ſaint : The ſplendor of 
the interior decorations, the many ſtately monuments, 
and the magnificence of the chapel where his body lies, is 
aſtoniſhing. The ſaint's tongue, to which particular 
prayers are offered, and his chin, are kept ſeparately in 
the veſtry. St. Anthony was born at Liſbon, in 1196, 
and is paid more homage and adoration than the almighty: 
the very beggars aſk alms only in the name of Anthony. 
One of the votive tables in the chapel is thus inſcribed ! 
Exaud St. Antonius, quos non exaudit Deus. St. Anthony 
hears thoſe whom God himſelf does not hear. There are 
narrow clifts in the monument that ſtand over St. An- 
thony, where good catholics rub their beads, and ſmell 
his bones, which they ſay have in them a natural perfume. 
There are abundance of inſcriptions and pictures hung u 

by his votaries, in ſeveral parts of the church. This 12 
tom, however, ſpoils the beauty of ſeveral Roman catho- 
lic churches, and often covers the walls with. wretched 
daubings, impertinent inſcriptions, and many other re- 
diculous offerings. The following is a tranſlation of the 
titles given him, in one of the tables that hangs up 
to him. It is meant as a token of gratitude from a poor 
peaſant, who ſuppoſed the ſaint had ſaved him from 
breaking his neck: © To the thrice. holy Anthony of 
« Padua, delight (whiter than the lily) of the moſt holy 
« child of Bethlehem, brighteſt ſon of the ſeraphs, 
ce higheſt roof of ſacred wiſdom, moſt powerful worker 
« of miracles, holy diſpenſer of death, wiſe corrector of 
<« error, pious deliverer from calamity, powerful curer of 
'© leproſy, tremendous driver-away of devils, moſt ready 
« and moſt truſty preſerver of the ſick and ſhip-wrecked, 

ce reſtorer of limbs, breaker of bonds, ſtupendous diſ- 

© coverer of loſt things, great and wonderful defender 

« from all dangers, his moſt pious (next to God and his 

<« virgin mother) protector and ſafe-guard, &c.” Padua 

is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe revenue exceeds one hundred 
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| thouſand crowns per annum. The univerſity here was 


once in great eſtimation, but has gradually declined. In 
the convent of Dominican monks, a cell is ſhewn where 
Albertus Magnus is ſaid to have lived. Among the pub- 
lic edifices of this city, the town-houſe is eſteemed the 
moſt magnificent. The Paduans are firmly of opinion, 
that the bones found ina leaden cheſt in St. Juſtin's church, 
in 1414, are thoſe of Titus Livy, a native of this place. 
The moſt elegant private houſe in Padua, is the palazzo 
de Seranzo; and the fineſt garden is that of Papafava. 
The palace of the capitanco, or governor, is a ſtrong 
fabric, and handſomely ſituated. The Benedictine con- 


vent has a yearly revenue of a hundred thouſand ducats. 


"he Jews live in a diſtant part of the city, The neigh- 
bouring mountains produce excellent wine, oil, and de- 
licious fruits. Padua is thirty-four miles eaſt of Venice. 

 ABano, in latin Abanum, a village about five miles 
diſtant from Padua, famed for its baths. The waters of 
ſome are ſaid to be very hot, others moderately ſo, and 
others warm. Here is alſo a Bagno di Fango, or mud- 
bath, where diſordered limbs are often reſtored by fo- 
mentations of the warm mud, 

Ak va, or ARrquaTo, - a ſmall town, about nine 
miles from Padua, famous for being the. retreat of 
Petrarch, after the death of his dear Lauretta, or Laura, 
where he paſſed the remainder of his days. | 

EsTe, anciently called Ateſte, a ſmall town two miles 


| diſtant from Padua, giving name to the family of the 


dukes of Modena, | 


BaTTAGLIa, a ſmall town not far from Cataio, ſeated 


NESE, OR TERRITORY or 


THe VERO 
Sora 4: & "haps 
THE diſtrict of Verona is a part of Lombardy, and 
is remarkable for its fertility; yielding a profuſion of corn, 
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wine, oil, peaches, figs, plums, pears, apples, cheſnuts, 
ſtrawberries, and truffles; with marble, petrefactions, 
rich paſtures, numbers of fine cattle, and variety of fiſh. 
Ia this diſtrict lies the Lago di Garda, anciently called 
Bonacus. | | 

This lake is remarkably rough and boiſterous, when 
worked up by ſtorms, and perfectly reſembles the trou- 
bled ocean. It is thirty-five miles in length, and twelve 
in breadth. The diſtrict of Verona yields to the re- 

ublic of Venice an annual revenue of five hundred and 
— thouſand ducats. The principal places in the Ve- 
roneſe are, 

VERONA, the capital, which gives name to the terri- 
tory: it is a very large city, fortified in the ancient man- 
ner, and delightfully ſituated on the river Adige, in a 
ſerene and healthy air. It is naturally ſtrong, but the 
Venetians have ſo much encreaſed the fortifications that 
it is almoſt impregnable. The city appears to the greateſt 
advantage when ſeen at a diſtance. It has five gates, 
which are not only ſtrong but beautiful, and embelliſhed 
with ſculpture, ſtatues, columns, and other works in 
marble.” Over the river are four bridges, of which that 
which leads to the caſtle is much admired. Here are 


ſeveral magnificent palaces, and the town-houſe is a very 


handſome ſtructure, but the city is neither rich nor po- 
pulous; and the houſes, in general, are mean, and the 
ſtreets dirty, crooked, and narrow. Verona is defended 
by three caſtles; the Caſtello Vecchio, St. Pietro, and 
St. Felice; and the number of its inhabitants is ſuppoſed 
to be about fifty thouſand. The beſt ſtreet is that called 
the Corſo, and the largeſt ſquare is called Piazzo d'Armi. 
In the town-houſe are the ſtatues of five illuſtrious na- 
tives of Verona: the poets Catullus and ÆEmilius Marcus, 


the hiſtorian Cornelius Nepos, Pliny the Elder, and Vi- 


truvius the architect. This city has alſo given birth to 


many other celebrated perſons, among whom are Veſpa- 
ſian, Titus, Domitian, Pomponius Secundus, and Paul 
Veroneſe. Here are ſeveral academies or ſocieties, as 
the Philharmonic, for the advancement of muſic ; and 
the Philoti for the improvement of riding, fencing, 
vaulting, dancing, &c. The theatre for operas and 
comedies is a handſome building. Among the churches 
of Verona, that of St. George, belonging to the Bene- 
dictines, is the handſomeſt; but its chief ornament is 
the martyrdom of that ſaint, painted by Paul Veroneſe. 
Among other antiquities here, 1s the celebrated amphi- 
theatre, which, by the care of the inhabitants, has been- 
preſerved in condition, through a ſucceſſion of 

Though not fo large, it is more perfect than that 
of V eſpaſian at Rome. It is not known when, or by 
whom, it was erected, though it could not have been 
long after the Auguſtine age. It is cofmpoſed of free- 
ſtone and marble, and contains forty-two rows of 
benches or ſeats, one above another; ſo that twenty-three 
thouſand perſons might be commodiouſly ſeated at the 
fame time. There are ſeveral antiquities in Verona, 
particularly a e arch erected to Flaminius. 
Verona is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe annual revenue 
amounts to about five thouſand crowns. The cathedral 
is an ancient ſtructure, in which are depoſited the remains 
of pope Lucius III. The principal commodities ex- 


| dee from hence are medicinal herbs, the produce of 


onte Balbo, olives, oil, wine, and linen, woollen, 
and filk manufactures. Goods may be commodiouſly 
conveyed from hence to Venice, down the river Adige. 
It is ſeventeen miles north-eaſt of Mantua, and forty- nine 
ſouth-weſt of Venice, 8 ü 

GARDA, the name of a caſtle, ſituated on a lake of the 
ſame name, which we have already deſcribed under the 
title of Lago di Garda. E357 
1 a {mall fortified town ſituated on the river 
_ Is0LA DELLA SCALA, a very beautiful town, but not 


Tm VICENTINE. 


THIS territory is named from its capital, the ancient 
city of Vicentia, now Vicenza. It is bounded on the 


north by the Trentino and Feltrino; on the eaſt by. Tre- 


. 
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viſano, and the Paduana; on the ſouth b 
and on the weſt by the Veroneſe. It is aß 
in length, and thirty-three in breadth. 
diſtrict are excellent. Here are alſo good 
corn fields, with plenty of cattle, fiſh, game 
berry- trees. Silver and iron ore, and fine | 
ſtone, are found in the mountains. A fine ſ 
is produced in this territory, ſingularly uſe 
plate or cloaths ; and a peculiar kind of ſand, fun: 
Venetian glaſs is made. The principal a Fli 

Vicenza antiently Vicetia, or Vicentia "yn n 
a large city ſituated at the conflux of the rivers Backi N 
and Verona. It is about four miles in circum A 
and contains about thirty thouſand inhabitantz » 
merly it had ſtrong walls, but they are now in 2 le 
ſtate. Over the principal river are ſeveral brig * 
without the city is a triumphal arch, in ima e 
ancient ſtructures of that kind, built from a def * 
celebrated architect Andrea Palladio, who ew 
of this place. It is ornamented with a preat nate] 
beautiful palaces, magnificent churches, and other fir 
{ſtructures ; among which is the council-houſe, the * 
deur of which is heightened by two very lofty chm 
with St. Mark's winged lion on one of them, and ont 
other the image of Our Saviour. The Monte dell; Pie 
is alſo a noble fabric, and has a handſome library, 7 
great altar of the Dominican church is a moſt augyſ pie 
of Paladio's architecture. Of the churches, which ; 
fifty-ſeven in number, fourteen are parochial, and tweny 
nine conventical. The cathedral has nothing ſtriking} 
its appearance. The wine of Vicenza is in high ein 
tion, and may be drank with ſafety by perſons unde 
paroxiſm of the gout ; and the territory belonging wi 
from its extreme fertility, is called the garden and ſha 
bles of Venice. The academy of the Olympici, pi 
cipally intended for the refinement of the Italian langug 
hold their meetings in a moſt beautiful theatre, built h 
Andrea Palladio. The church called Della Madonut 
Monte, on a mountain without the city, is much fe 
quented by pilgrims. Here are the remains of a lay 
Roman theatre. The ruins of the hot baths and ap 
ducts, which are ſtill to be ſeen, are the melancholy mon 
ments of its former ſplendor. Vicenza is about tren 
nine miles weſt of Venice. 

Txkrro, a ſmall place, near which there are fin 
and iron mines. Not far from this town ſtands Ma 
Summano, famed for its rare plants, and for the al 
and antiquities which have been found about it. 

- Bracanza, a ſmall town, but remarkable for 
luſcious wine its neighbourhood produces. 

MarosTICA, a fall town, and the reſidence of It 
deſtaria. 

VALDAGNO, a ſmall populous town, and the ſeat d 


and * 


vicar. | 


Malo, a pretty large town, and the reſidence 


. vicar. 


Sch 10, a ſmall, well-built, flouriſhing town, ad 
reſidence of a vicar. 


Tuz BRESCIANO. 


THIS province or diſtrict, has been 
Venetians upwards of two centu 
bounded on the north by the Griſons, 
of. Trent; on the eaſt by the lake Garda, the 108 
and the duchy of Mantua ; on the ſouth by the | byt 
tioned duchy and the Cremoneſe; and on the f 
Cremaſco, the Bergomaſco, and th 4 
watered with ſeveral ſmall rivers, an 
copper, iron, and marble of all colours, lc 
ies The town and province of 3 ch 
attended to by the ſenate of Venice, and . nenand 
redreſs of injuries, than any other part of the dent got 
minions. They have always a mild and pr 1 fl 
nor, and = much more happily Le. de Mü 
ſubjects: for, as were once a part u de 
_ are now on wud frontiers, the Veneta 
exaſperate them by the duties they lay 
for fear of a revolt, and are obliged to 
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ulgence than the Spaniards do their neigh- 


reind 3 
ch = pro may have no temptation to it. The 
 conſderable places in this territory are, 


which gives name to it, and ſtands in a plea- 
the little river Garza. It is the ſee of a bi- 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Milan, and 
of duke, marquis, _ _ mw a 
It is pretty large, well fortified, and de- 

. large cir et, buile on a rock. It is about 
: miles in circumference, and contains about fifty 
douland inhabitants; among whom are ſeveral noble and 
lultrious families. The ſtreets are handſome and very 
— moſt of them being watered by little ſtreams from 
he ver, and the houſes are well-built. There are ſe- 
nl public ſquares, the largeſt of which is ſurrounded 
with piazzas, and the town-houſe ſtands in the centre 
of it, The city is encircled with walls, and has five 
6 with an arſenal well furniſhed with military ſtores. 
The palace, where the public buſineſs is tranſacted, is a 
monificent ſtructure, built of ſtone reſembling marble; 
oppoſite which is a piazza fiye hundred paces in length, 
filed entirely with goldſmith's ſhops. Beſides the ca- 
wedral, it has nineteen pariſh churches, forty-five con- 
rents, and ſome charitable foundations, with a general 
hoſpital. The cathedral is a modern ſtately ſtructure ; 
Cardinal Quiriniy the celebrated biſhop of this city, hav- 
no greatly contributed towards the building of it, and 
ming alſo made a preſent to the city of a library, the 
mgiſtracy, in 1750, erected two marble ſtatues to him, 
mein the church, and the other at the entrance of the li- 
Wir. Among the moſt curious reliques of this church, 
Is an azure = called Oriofamma, ſaid to be the ſame 
hich Conſtantine ſaw in the air. The church of St. 
lla has very rich ornaments. This city carries on a 
ree trade in fire-arms, ſwords, knives, and other cut- 
ry wares, and has ſeveral manufactures of linen cloth. 
tis about forty-four miles eaſt of Milan. 

Drsxxzavo, a large handſome town on the Lago de 
ada, is famed for wine and fiſh. | 

1 a little place remarkable for its ſmall mar- 
le ſtatues, 

loro, a neat little town, ſtanding on a lake of the ſame 


Toxrx Vico, a ſmall fortified place, ſituated on the 
ver Oglio. 

Calant, a ſmall place, near which the Imperialiſts 
und the French, in 1701. | 


BRPSCIA, 
Gat plain on 
po who 18 
ejos he une 
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The Venetians have had poſſeſſion of this territory 
n lince the year 1428. Towards the north it is 
wnanous and rocky, but it is fertile about Bergamo. 
great number of cattle and ſheep are bred in it, and it 
ces ſome wine, being well watered with ſeveral rivers. 
— are ſubject to thoſe kind of wens which 
;- common among the Savoyards. Only one place in 
tory is worth mentioning, which is 
; GAMOT, anciently Bergomum, a large well-forti- 
on, ſeated at the foot of the Alps. It is a place 
trade, and has a conſiderable 2 on St. Bartho- 
=” Gy, which is attended by great numbers of 
% me traders from other parts of Italy, as well 
hop ny and Switzerland: This is the ſee of a 
+ Wordinate to the archbiſhop of Milan. The 
bur! J and nothing can be more delicious than 
ch grows in its territory. | 


Tus CRE MAS CO. 
Erritory is of ſmall extent, 


THIS 


| by, ang Ale but it is pleaſant, 


n It produces plenty of corn, 
„ bemp, and contains, beſides ſeveral ſmall 


Cy — 7 
. dna cih large and well-fortified town, with a 
hey, who i » the river Serio. It is the ſee of a 
ay is Ae to the archbiſhop of Bologna. 
hve of line: Ng and handſome, and has a manu- 
er ak, oth and thread, the women there being 


n : Polen, and whitening. The Venetians have 
9% XXVI. 
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of this town ever ſince the year 1428, | 


& 
Tuz POLESIN 


THIS diſtrict, which is remarkably fertile, is a kind 
of Peninſula formed by the rivers Po, Adige, Tattaro, 
and Caſtagnaro. Its greateſt length is fifty miles, and its 
greateſt breadth about twenty-five. The Venetians have 
been in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince the year 1500. The only 
places in it of any conſequence are, | | 

Rov1oo, a pretty large town ſeated on the river Adi- 
getto. It is ſurrounded with a wall, which is now in a 
ruinous ſituation ; and the place is but thinly inhabited. 
It is about thirty-two miles ſouth-weſt of Venice. 

ADR1a, or HabpR1a, a pretty large ancient town on 
the river Tattaro. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubordinate 
to Ravenna, and is about twenty-five miles ſouth of Ve- 
nice. It was anciently a very conſiderable place, and 


gave name to the Adriatic, N 
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THIS territory, which is one of the richeſt ſpots in 
Italy, takes its name from Treviſo, its capital. The 
only places in it worth mentioning are, | 

TREv1so, an ancient fortified town, with a fort, ſeated 
on the river Site, where it joins the Piaviſalla. Though 
it is old, it is not deſtitute of good houſes, and ſome noble 
families reſide init. The Venetians have had poſſeſſion 
of it ever ſince the year 1388. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
and has given birth to many princes, and other illuſtrious 
perſonages. 

FELTRE, a ſmall city and biſhop's ſee ſituated on the 
mountains. It is about forty-five miles north-weſt of Venice. 

BzLLUNoO, a ſmall but populous city, and biſhop's ſee, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Piava. It gives name to 
a ſmall mountainous tract, which contains ſome iron 
mines. It is about forty miles from Venice. 

Bass A NO, a pretty conſiderable town, moſt of its in- 
habitants being employed in ſilk manufactures, 

CoLaLTo, a {mall town giving name to an illuſtrious 
family. 

ObkRzo, a ſmall place on the river Montegan, was 
formerly a handſome city. 


PATRIA DEL FRIULI. 
THIS fertile country, called in Latin Forum Fulium, 


is ſituated on the moſt northern verge of Italy. Partly 


by war, and partly by treaty, it became ſubject to the re- 
public of Venice in the fifteenth century, and, in the ſix- 
teenth, part of it devolved to the houſe of Auſtria, The 
whole country, including the Auſtrian and Venetian ter- 
ritories, 1s fifty-two miles long, and about forty-five broad. 
It is very fertile in corn, wine, and fruit. The principal 
places which belong to the Venetians in this territory are, 

Uvina, the capital, ſituated on the river La Roia. It 
was the reſidence of the patriarch of Aquileia, The long 
conteſts between the houſe of Auſtria and the republic 
about the patriarchate, were at laſt compromiſed in 1751, 
by the pope's ſuppreſſing the patriarchate, and erecting 
two archbiſhoprics from it, one to be in this city, and the 
other in that of Gortz belonging to Auſtria, Every future 
archbiſhop of Udina, is to be metropolitan of all the 
biſhops in the Venetian territories who were under the 
patriarch. This city contains a handſome caſtle, ſeveral 
palaces, churches, convents, and hoſpitals ; a college for 
law, and an academy for martial exerciſes. It is about 
twenty miles weſt of Aquileia. 

PaLMANOVA, a populous town and frontier fortreſs, 
on the river or canal La Roia, being regularly fortified 
with nine baſtions. | by 

PoRTENON, or PoRTENAU, in latin Portus Laonis, a 
town on the river Noncelio. 

TeLMESAa, or TELMEsSo, a town, being the capital of 
a diſtri of the ſame name. 

CaokLE, though a ſmall town, is the ſee of a biſhop. 
It is ſituated in a Laguna of the gulph of Venice. 
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.. THIS territory was a part of the ancient Illyricum, 


but being conquered by the Romans, between the firſt . 
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and ſecond Punic wars, was annexed to Italy. It is 
about ſixty miles in length, and thirty-five in breadth, 
being a kind of peninſula on the Adriatic ; belonging 
partly to the Auſtrians, and partly to the Venetians. 
Though hilly, it is fruitful in wine and oil, but the air is 
ſo unhealthy that is but thinly inhabited. In the Venetian 
part, the following are the principal places: 

Caro pz IsrRITA, anciently Juſtinopolis, from the 
emperor Juſtius, who either founded or rebuilt it. It is 
a ſtrong town on an iſland in the gulph, which is ſo near 
the continent that is joined to it by a bridge. It is the ſee 
of a biſhop, and the capital of Iſtria, whence it had its 
name. Here are ſeveral convents, and anciently it had 
two temples ; one dedicated to Pallas, and the other to 
Cybele. Great quantities of ſalt are made upon this 
—_—_ | 

Parenzo, antiently Pareniium, a ſmall town with a 
good harbour. It is allo the ſee of a biſhop. 

Pol A, formerly Pietus Julia, a ſmall town and brſhop- 
ric near the gulph. Here are ſome ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, 'and a triumphal arch. 


Tux REPUBLIC or LUCCA. 


LUCCA, though ſmall, is a free and independent re- 
public, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ; between the 
territory of Geneva on the weſt, the Modeneſe on the 
north, and Tuſcany on the eaſt. It does not exceed thirty 
miles, but is extremely fertile and populous. © Ir is very 
pleaſant,” ſays Mr. Addiſon, © to ſee how the ſmall ter- 
tc xitories of this little republic are cultivated to the beſt 


« advantage; fo that one cahnot find the leaſt ſpot of 


« ground, that is not made to contribute its utmoſt to 


« the owner. In all the inhabitants there appears an air 
« of chearfulneſs and plenty, not often to be met with in 
ce thoſe of the countries which lie about them.” The in- 
habitants, ſuppoſed to be about one hundred thouſand in 
number, are very induſtrious, and very jealous of the 
Tuſcans, by whom they are almoſt ſurrounded. 

In time of peace, the forces of the republic amount to 


about fix hundred men, though upwards of thirty thou- 


fand of its inhabitants are capable of bearing arms. 
The regency confiſts of Galfaloniere, which ſignifies a 
ſtandard-bearer, and was formerly the title of the ſove- 
reigns of Florence: he is like the doge at Venice and 
Genoa, but 1s only ſtiled excellenza. The government is 
veſted in two councils, of which one is called the council 
of ſtate, and the other the great council; the executive 


power being in the former, conſiſting of nine members be- 


ſides the doge: they continue only two months in office, 
and, during that time, have apartments in the palace of 
the republic, and are maintained at the public expence. 
T vo hundred and thirty nobles, and ten burghers, com- 
e the t council. The title of the ſtate is La 
ereniflima Republica de Lucca. The annual revenue 
amounts to about eighty thouſand pounds ſterling 
Lucca, a city, the capital of the republic, was an- 
ciently a Roman colony. It is delightfully ſituated in a 
plain, terminating in eminences, and beautifully diverſi- 
fied with vineyards, villages, and eg yur The 
town is about three Italian miles in cixcumferences, and 
well fortified. The walls afford very pleaſant walks, be- 
ing planted with rows of trees, and contain about forty 
thouſand inhabitants. The houſes are well built, and the 
ſtreets are broad and well paved. Lucca is ornamented 


with ftately churches, and is remarkable for its cathedral, 


dedicated to St. Martin. The 'palace of the republic, 
where the Galfaloniere reſides with his nine councellors, 
1s handſome, and the arſenal is well furniſhed with arms. 
All travellers are obli 
the city, and no is permitted to wear a ſword in 
it. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is immediately ſubject 
to the pope, and officiates in the robe of an archbiſhop. 


Here are conſiderable manufactures in filk, gold, and 


filver ſtuffs, and the oil made in this place is faid to be 
ſuperior ta any that is produced in Italy. The young 
women here are not ſo cloſely confined as they are in 
many other roman catholie ſtates, but are frequently ſeen 
in the ſtreets and churches. Beſides this city, there are 
near one hundred and fifty ſmall towns 1 villages in 
_ this little republic. CNV ons 
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to leave their arms at the gate of 


O F 


| 


| Arno is the principal: it has its ſource in the Apemi 


þ 


| when Gaſton de Medicis died without iſſue. The ud 
his dominions, and has an annual revenue of av 
| pally from the. tenths of all eſtates that are ſold or alf 


| The ſtanding forces of the grand duke confiſt of in 
9 of foot, and two of dragoons; and lis 
a 


| 


St. Stephen, inſtituted by Coſmo I. in 1554 


I FE 
TnE GRAND DUCHY or TUSCANy 


THIS duchy is encompaſſed by apart of the Mech 
the eccleſiaſtical fe 


ranean, called here the Tuſcan ſea 
the duchy of Modena; and the republic of Luc 
is about one hundred miles in length, and nearly * | 
in breadth. The great variety of mountains and = 
plains, and riſing grounds, renders the country ext; * 
pleafant. Both the hills and dales are covered with by | 
olives, citron, fig, lemon, and orange trees. No c I | 
has greater plantations of mulberry-trees, whoſe =. 
__ immenſe numbers of ſilk-worms ; in conſege 
of which the inhabitants are enabled to manufaie f. 
richeſt ſilks. The mountains yield copper, iron, 2h 
&c. and ſome quarries of the fineſt marble and porpün 
This territory alſo produces corn, rice, ſaffton Ka 
flax, hemp, honey, wax, rich paſtures, falt-pitz, 25 
alabaſter, borax, lapis lazuli, amethyſts, cornelia cu 
pers, cryſtals, black ſlate, and quickſilver. The 7 - 
ſeveral places, as Piſa, Volterra, Chiuſi, and Mag vi 
unhealthy, on account of the fens, &c. 

Tuſcany is watered by ſeveral rivers, of which dr 


leavs 


mountains, in the territory of Florence, and after rey. 
ing the Siera, Piſa, and Elſa, falls into the ſea heyy 
Piſa. The Tuſcan ſea, is that part of the Mediterrazey 
which lies between Tuſcany, the territories of the Pape 
the kingdonmi of Naples, and the iſland of Sicily, Saum 
and Corſica. | 

The duchy of Tuſcany fell under the dominiondf i 
Romans, about four hundred and fifty years before te 
birth of Chriſt. The Oſtragoths got poſſeſſion of it 
the fifth century, and after them the Lombards wi 
were expelled by Charlemagne, in the year $00, nha 
it became ſubject to the German emperors, who appoint 
ed governors over it. At length the cities of Flo 
Piſa, Sienna, and ſome others, during the content 
with the pope and the emperor, and their adherents, wi 
drew themſelves from the dominions of both, and fam 
ſeparate commonwealths. In that of Florence Jolu & 
Medicis was ſo much eſteemed by his countrymen, ty 
they inveſted him with ſovereign power. Pope Pu) 
conferred the title of Grand Duke on Coſmo de Maid 
in 1570, in whoſe family the duchy continued till 179 


was then tranferred to the duke of Lorrain, in lieu f f 
duchy of Lorrain, which he had given up to France | 
The great duke is a ſovereign prince, and abſolut 


five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; ariſing pit 


nated, the ground- rents of the houſes in Legion, 
the duties on almoſt all manner of proviſions. 


Ul 


few galleys and galeaſſes; but, upon emeſgent d 
Hons, it is faid he can bring thirty thouſand me" 
the field, and increaſe his marine to twenty men fv 
- The only order of knighthood in this ſtate, b r 


111 


in 1561, under - pope Pius IV. The grand duke 

ways maſter, and the chief reſidence of de uf 
is at Piſa. They are diſtributed into three claſc 1 
Cavalieri della Giuſtitia, who, before their rw | 
| muſt prove their nobility, ſwear allegiance bo 1 
maſter, and engage themſelves to ſerve in v7 > | 
infidels. 2. The Cavalieri della Gratis, wle 
noured with knighthood for ſignal ſervices, fe 
mere favour. of the grand duke. 3. The Cit 
Commanderie, are thoſe whoſe fortunes thy 
them to found a 'commanderie, to . 
ger themſelves before their admittance; | 


death belongs to the order. The _—_ 
der is an octangular red croſs, with a golden 
on the breaſt. a 


Reſpecting the coin of the grand duchy, wle 
15 — to a ſoldo; twenty ſoldi make 4 * 1 
dred and fiſty ſoldi, or ſeven and a half f * 


| 
U 


| irs or three guili, make a teſton; fix 


make a ſeudo d'oro, which is an img ff, 
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„ il. It gives name to a diſtrict which is extremely 
deln beautiful. The river Arno divides the city 
which communicate with each other by four 
vridgesz! two of which are perfectly anſwerable to 
nden and magnificence of the city. Florence is 


pulous 
0 parts, 


Ecoliſh miles 


bicants- It l 


N 


j 


ich is David 


one hundred 


of which is 
| four: filver 


Loggia, are 


wention of 


| yen liras, 


an 


2 ently Horentia, the capit & of Tuſcany, 
* > pt almoſt ſurrounded. with hills, 

pln de riſe, and at laſt unite with the high moun- 

the Apennines. It is ſaid to have been an- 


ty [luent ia, N 


about nine thouſand houſes, and ſeventy thouſand 


\ churches, eighty-nine convents, eighteen halls for 
rants, ſeyenty-rwo courts of juſtice, twenty-two 
al, ix obeliſks, two pyramids, four bridges, 
cuntains, ſeventeen ſquares, and one hundred and 
publick ſtatues. Moſt of the ſtreets are crooked 
now, but clean, and well paved with greyiſh ſtone, 
in the” neighbouring mountains. A conſiderable 
* {the houſes are built uniformly of ſtone, and ſome | 
tem are magnificent; but, upon the whole, the pa- 
dar {d-to be inferior to thoſe of Turin, Genoa, and 
me; and paper windows are very common. The 
od dukes formerly reſided at II Palazzo Vecahio, 
ic faces! a grand market, called Piazzo del Gran 
At the entrance of this palace, a marble ſtatue 
ents felt bf Hercules killing Cacus ; oppoſite to 


pelo, A porphyry fountain ſtands in the middle of 

court, with a boy graſping a fiſh, in bronze; and 

her ſtatue of Hercules Killing Cacus. Here is a 
e 


ou in breadth; on the ceiling and walls of which 

repreſented the moſt remarkable atchievements of the 
wblicot Florence, painted in freſco. This apartment 
0 embelliſhed with ſeveral marble ſtatues of perſons 
be houſe of Medicis ; and an admirable one of Vic- 
j, and the labours of, Hercules. In the wardrobe 
je ur the famous Florentine Pandects, the goſpel of 
on in manaſcript, twelve large cloſets full of plate, 


Ahn and bridles, ſet with jewels, and the crown of 
lot Colmo the firſt duke. But the moſt valuable article 
be aur cloth, covered with pearls, rubies, and other 
vous ones. Coſmo II. appears in the centre in em- 
ed york of gems and enamel :; his robe is richly or- 


u with them. Between the Palazzo Vecchio, under 


Wa Which is covere with. paintings, repre 


Ah the city of Elorence... The walls on each 
; ch portraits of the illuſtrious perſons of che 
"®Nedicis. Beſides: theſe, there are ſeventy-two 
one hundred and to buſtos of ten and n 
A 
en, that © QMY lay 
Lo oßties in che whole world. The Whole 
an ch the antique medals amount to fourteen thou- 
: « hug mydern to eight thouſand. The late duke's | 
| I relidence was the Palazzo de Pitti, ſo 
abe te family to which it firſt belonged. The 
longing to it is three miles in circumference ; and | 


1 PR: 
or ten and one half guili, make two 
crown; twenty liras, or thirty guili, an 
twenty liras and about four ſoldi, or 
d thirty-one guili, make a Spaniſh piſ- 
bre principal places in the grand duchy of Tuſ- 


which name was afterwards altered to 
on account of its flouriſhing ſtate, or 


in circumference within the walls, con- 


decorated with one hundred and * 


triumphing over Goliah, by Michael 


and ſeventy-two feet in length, and ſe- 


beautifully chaſed, and ſet with jewels, 
bed-poſts; heſides an abundance of 


diamonds, and his crown entirely co- 


ſeyeral curious ſtatues ; among which, 


dp repreſenting a young Roman carrying off a Sa- 
udn cannot be ſufficiently admired. In the ſquare 
P «grand fountain, adorned with ſhells, cornucopias, 
angels of bras, with Neptune in the centre. Near 
= equeſtrian ſtatue gf braſs of Coſmo I. The 
. ot thus quarę contains apartments, or cabi- 
A ehtloßties; particularly the duke's gallery, the 

enting 


arts and ſciences, and the moſt eminent 


WO. 


this gallery contains the nobleſt col- 


| 


wo — 
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contains, among its other embelliſhments, a large fountain, 

with a Neptune in the middle, larger than life, a ſhell of 
„ 2 granate, thirty ſix feet in circumference : ſtatues 

ot the Ganges, Nile, and Euphrates, are repreſented in 

a ſitting poſture, pouring water into the ſhell, Eſpaliers 

of orange, jeſſamine, lemon, and pomegranate trees, 

every where exhilarate the ſenſes. The cathedral is a 

very magnificent edifice, the whole outſide being po- 
iſhed marble, enriched with the moſt exquiſite architec- 

ture and ſculpture ; and from the ball, over the cupola, a 

delightful proſpect is commanded of all the churches, 

palaces, monaſteries, &c. within the walls, and of near 

two thouſand villas or country ſeats without. The upper 

paintings of this church repreſent heaven, and the lower 

parts the infernal abodes; but many of the figures are 

in indecent poftures. The pillars which ſupport it are 

intermixed with ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, in white 

marble. Not far from the church ſtands a ſquare tower, 

conſiſting, of black, white, and red marble, on which 

are erected a great number of fine ſtatues. The height 

of this is two hundred and eighty-eight feer. St. John's 

church is ornamented with three brazen gates, on which 

are, Scripture hiſtories in baſſo relievo, which Michael 

Angelo ſaid were worthy to be the gates of Paradiſe. 

The pavement of this church is inlaid, and, on one ſide, 

- repreſents the ſun, and the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. 

Here is an academy for the improvement of the Tuſcan 
language, called Della Cruſca, another for agriculture, 

and another for riding. The principal trade here, beſides 

wine, oil, fruits, and other produce of the country, con- 

ſiſts in wrought ſilks, and gold and filver ſtuffs. The 
nobility and gentry think it no degradation to be con- 
cerned in trade, but even fell their wine by retail, but 
not to be drank in their houſes ; but they look upon it 
as deſcending from their dignity to educate their children 
in the profeſſion of phyſick. As the Tuſcan order, and 
ruſtic work originated in this country, the architects take 
care to introduce them in all the ſtructures which. are 
erected in this duchy. This city is not fortified ; but, on 
the ſide of the river Arno, it has a good citadel, called 
St. Giovanni. In the road from Florence to Sienna, 
many remains of the ancient Vio Caſſia are to be ſeen. 
This city is about fifty miles ſouth of Bologna, and one 
hundred and twenty north-weſt of Rome, 

ARrzzzo, formerly Aretium, one of the twelve ancient 
cities of Etruvia. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and ſtands 
om a declivity in the midſt of a fertile plain. It is famed 
for being the birth-place of Mæcenas, Auguſtus's fa- 


vourite, and the great patron of learned men; Guido 


Aretini, an eminent phyſician, and Peter Aretini, the 
ſatyriſt and poet. x | | 
. CorxTona, another of the twelve ancient cities of 
Etruria, is a ſmall handſome city, and the ſee of a biſhop. 
It is ſituated near the confines of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
. Frz$0La,. once a famed city, lies between Pratolino 
and the city of Florence. It was formerly one of the 
twelve Etrurian cities, and has a ſtately abbey, but it is 
now a place of no great conſequence. SAS 
FrorRENZUOLA, a ſmall town in a valley, near the 
Apennine mountains, ſome of which almoſt continually 
emit ſmoke... Between this town and Scarperia, a lofty 
mountain rears its head, which cannot be paſſed without 


and having a dreadful abyſs on one fide of it. 1115 

- : Px8Tor,, anciently Piforia, a pretty large town on the 
"river Stella. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has an aca- 
demy of ſciences, eſtabliſhed in 1745. Catiline was 
defeared here; and the neighbourhood is remarkable for 
producing large water-melons, which are reputed to be. 


the beſt in Italy. 


. By * EXP. | * BY | is 2161 
15 Pksela, a Pretty large town. on à river of the ſame 


name, has ſeyeral churches .and. convents, and an hoſ- 
| pital. It is fituated in S > 5 i 
© >SCARPERI4,..2 town famous for its cutlery ware. 
 PRAT4, an inconſiderable town, though the ſee, of a 
biſhop. . 2.5 BET: x 2% ls 8. 
Pisa, an ancient large handſome city, capital of the 


Ft. 


miles from Florence. It was a famous republic, but was 


firſt ſubdued by the duke of Milan, and afterwards by 


ſome apprehenſion of danger; the road being narrow, 


> 


Piſano, is ſeated on the river Arno, about fifty-two 
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. atrive from places ſu 
| 2 inhabitants in Leghorn, is ſuppoſed to be forty thou- 
« who live in a particular quarter but without any mark of 
diſtinction, and have a fine ſynagogue; and, though ſub- 
ject to very high impoſts, are in a thriving condition; the 


1 


30 
the Florentines, in 1406. Before it loſt its immunities, 


* built, and the ſtreets re 


is a large handſome city and ſea- port. 
the modern taſte, and ſo regular that both gates are ſeen 
from the market-place. The ſtreets are all perfectly 
ſtraight; and, though it was only a wretched village, it 


in exchange for the town of Sarzana. 


it is ſaid to have had one hundred and fifry-thouſand 


inhabitants, but now it has not above ſeventeen thouſand. 
Its territory is very fruitful, abounding in corn, wine, 


fruit, and fine cattle; and yields excellent marble, ala- 
baſter, lapis lazuli, ultramarine, vitriol, and ſalt. The 
Arno palles through Piſa, having three bridges over it: 


bitants have an annual mock-fight. 


that in the middle conſiſts of marble, on which the inha- 
The houſes are well 
lar, broad, and well paved; 


but, from the decreaſe of the inhabitants, has graſs grow- 
ing in ſeveral of thein. The univerſity is well endowed, 
and has able profeſſors, but is far from being in a flouriſh- 


ing ſtate. 
is but little frequented. 
ſtationed here. 


The exchange, which is a handſome ſtructure, 
The great dukes are uſually 
This city is alſo the principal reſidence 
of the order of St Stephen, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. 


The cathedral is a magnificent ſtruEture, and contains a 


number of excellent paintings and other curioſities. 


The baptiftry, a very large and beautiful edifice, 1s built 


of white marble. 


the diſtance of fifteen feet from the bottom. In the church 


Its echo is aſtoniſhing, and in duration, 
ſurpaſſes that near Milan, though the repetitions are not 
quite ſo diſtinct. Near the cathedral is the city burying 
ground, called Il Campo Santo, and in that the famous 
leaning tower; the inclination of which is ſo great that a 
plumb-line, let down from the top, touches the ground at 


Della Spina, they pretend to have one of the thorns of 


the crown, which was placed on Our Saviour's head. 


The city is encompaſſed by a moat and walls, and de- 
fended by an old caſtle and large fort; but its citadel is 


a modern fortification, In the great ſquare before St. 
Stephen's church, ſtands a white marble ſtatue of duke 
Cotno the Great. The phyſic garden is large, contains 
a great number of curious plants and vegetables, and is 
decorated with- water-works. A canal extends from this 
city to Leghorn, which is ſixteen Italian miles in length. 
Piſa is about fifty-two miles from Florence. 

LEtcHorn, or 'Livorno, anciently Liburnus Portus 
It is well-built in 


is now become a place of great trade, and much fre- 
nted by merchants. Leghorn formerly belonged to 

e Genoeſe, and was given to them by duke Coſmo I. 
Since that time 
it has put on a very different aſpect. The canals, cut in 
ſeveral parts about the town, have rendered the marſhes 


fit for culture, and greatly diſſipated the noxious effluvia; 
but even now the air is not deemed perfectly healthy. No 


freſh water is to be had here but what is brought from 


"Piſa. The city is well fortified, has two ſmall forts to- 


wards the ſea, and a citadel on the land-fide. The har- 


the command of a knight of St. Stephen. In the open 


place before this harbour, ſtands a marble ſtatue of Ferdi- 
nand I. and, at the angles of the pedeſtal, four brazen 
figures of a gigantic ſize, repreſenting four Turkiſh ſlaves 
in chains. Lhe outward 
ſix hundred paces in len 


bour is formed by a mole 
„ well paved, and having a 
partition wall in the middle; in conſequence of which, 
the veſſels are, at any time, ſheltered from the wind on 
one ſide. On this mole the gentry make a practice of 


taking the air in their coaches. One great defect in the 
harbour is, that, in the middle, it is roo ſhallow for large 
- ſhips, which therefore lie out of the mole, moored to pil- 


lars and large iron rings. The light-houſe, where, dur- 


"ing the night, thirty burning lamps are contained in one 
nds on a fog rock- in the ſea; and not far. 


lantern, ' | | 
from it, on the main-land, the Lazaretta is ſituated, 
where quarantine js perf , when perſons and goods 
of infection. The number of 


among whom are about fifteen thouſand Jews, 


1 , 
\ / 


l 


hour is divided into the outward and inward ; the latter 
ſerves only for the four or five galleys kept by the duke, 
"which are ſometimes ſent to ſea againſt the corſairs, under 
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excellent to be trod pork is covered with 


greateſt part of the commerce of this city d 
their 2 Moſt of the Greeks and Aue lgy 
ſettled here, acknowledge the pope's ſuprem mans y h 
their peculiar church. The free Turks — mah 
ſlaves, have a moſque ; but the proteſtants e Tu 
mitted the public exerciſe of their religion ay 5 
only excepted ; who, on account of their be * tg 
cuſtomers to Leghorn, are permitted to Tay, þ, " 
One diſgrace to this city is the public toleration 
tutes, who live in a particular part of the town Pub 
of ſeveral ſtreets: The heavy taxes, impoſ * J 
Un duke, on a multiphcity of neceſſaris h N 
rom the continent; together with his monopol 
brandy, tobacco, and ſalt, make proviſions = 
commodities extremely dear. The trade in |; 5 
very conſiderable, being greatly promoted by there 
of its port; only two paiſtres or ſcudi being Paid for ah 
of goods, whether great or ſmall. The number 4 
rowers in the galleys, whether Turkiſh ſlaves he | 
or volunteers, are about two thouſand. The Fw * 
is one of the fineſt ſtructures in the town, and the . 
reſidence of the governor. Leghorn is the ſee of abi 
and has a magnificent cathedral, but the other Fe. 
are not remarkable. The trade here conſiſts chick 
ſilks, coffee, cotton, anniſeed, alum, eſſences, wine Mi 
fine wax, and ſtraw-hats. This city is ſituated » Wi 
Mediterranean, about ten miles ſouth of Piſa, and fv 
five ſouth-weſt of Florence. 

VoL TERRA, one of the twelve ancient cities of Fm 
is now a very inconſiderable place; though it ſtil uc 
twenty-five churches, chapels, and oratories; and a 
twenty convents and religious fraternities. It ſtandu 
a mountain, but the air is unwholeſome. In its ne 
bourhood whole villages lie in ruins, and unimhabie 
and the country round it is over-run with weed; ; 
buſhes. ; 

SIENNA, a large, ancient, and celebrated cih, 
capital of the Sienneſe, is pleaſantly ſituated on th l 
about thirty eight miles ſouth of Florence, It ws 
merly the capital of a conſiderable republic; bu Wi 
emperor Charles V. reduced it, and transferred it to 
fon Philip II. of Spain; who yielded the whole, e 
the Stato de gli Preſidii, to Coſmo I. duke of Flor 
in diſcharge of a debt. The territory which obtain 
name from this city, is ſixty-five miles in length, 
about ſixty in breadth ; being very fertile, pleaſant, po 
lous, and well cultivated. The city is very clean, n 
and healthy, but not populous; and the houſe 
elegant; the whole number of inhabitants is ſuppe 
not to exceed ſeventeen thouſand. Theſe are {ad to 
polite, and of a lively diſpoſition ; and the women, 
are very beautiful, are under leſs reſtraint, than thok 
any other part of Italy. Several of the nobility, v0 
divided into four claſſes, called Monti, reſide in vel 
on which account it is celebrated for the pureſt dura 
the Italian language: many foreigners frequent it 0 
for the purpoſe of correcting any provincial bart 
which ey may have acquired in other parts of it 
The walls are ornamented with ſeveral high towers 
the ſtreets are paved with brick. This city is tie 
an archbiſhop, and has a very magnificent cath 
covered with the fineſt marble, curiouſly wrought! 
within and without: but what particularly ſtrikes de 
ſervation of the beholder, is the pavement, which ny 
of the moſt valuable marble, curiouſly inlaid wth? ö 
repreſenting, in a very maſterly ſtile, the hiſtones 
Old Teſtament. This work, which is juſtly cel 


1 


however, can be eaſily removed, to gratify 
of a ſtranger. Among the reliques here, arc my 
right arm of John the Baptiſt, and the ſword ui 
Peter cut off the ear of Malachus.Six, who were Hh 
Sienna, and the twelve apoſtles, are honoured u 
ſtatues in this cathedral. In the Dominican chu 
the head of St. Catharine of Sienna 1s preſerve a 
city is adorned with a great number of palaces — 
and ſuperb churches. The arms of this city i 7 
and Remus fucking a wolf, a colony having 


here, as the inhabitants pretend, by theſe 199% 


Charles V. founded an academy here, which » * 


. i 
* 
. 


= HD. » 


ofite the cathedral ſtands a ſpacious 
je decline: od Dai, founded by a ſhoemaker, whoſe 

endow ſe in the church. As a reward for his libe- 
pan: bas been canonized; and over the ſtatue erected 
ye, i ory, is the following inſcription, Su/gr ultra 
p i —_ The Shoe-maker went beyond his at. The 

_ aſſert, with a grave countenance, that they 
3 poſſeſſion the wedding ring, which Our Savi- 
— gt. Catharine, at the ſolemnization of their mar- 
7 Ne. oh they ſay was conducted with the utmoſt 
Fe E king David attending, and playing on 
| This city is about four miles in circumference, 


anded by an old wall. 


ently Cluſium, one of the twelve Etruvian 
nn foal — Pty inhabited. It is, however, 
e of a biſbop, ſubject to the archbiſhop of Sienna. 
, here is ſaid to be pernicious. 
13 I finall town ſituated on a hill, 
uurkable for excellent red and white wine. 
0231TELLO, a fortified town, on a lake formed by an 
of the ſea. It is the capital of the Stato de gli Pre- 
& which was reſerved when Philip II. of Spain con- 
a the diſtrict of Sienna to Coſmo I. but, in 1707, it 
conquered by the Imperialiſts ; and, inf 17 35, tranſ- 
ed to Don Carlos, then king of the two Sicilies. This 
niz lad to have riſen out of the ruins of the ancient 
10, which ſtood near it. : 
P,0431N0, a ſmall town, ſeated on a rock in the ſea, 
ut forty-fix miles ſouth-eaſt of Leghorn; where the 
ent city of Populonia ſtood. It has a citadel and 
le, and gives name to 2 ſmall principality, belonging 
te dukes of Sora in the kingdom of Naples. Oppo- 
o this principality lies the little iſle of Ebba, which 
from the continent by a channel ten miles in 
th, This iſland is mountainous, but yields ſulphur, 
d, and iron. 
Mas, a ſmall town, and the ſee of a biſhop. It is a 
= unhealthy place, the inhabitants being very much 
2 to ſcorbutic humours, obſtructions, torpors, and 


More Al crxo, a ſmall town on a hill, is the ſee of 
hop, holding immediately under the pope. 

OxTIERT, a ſmall town, in the neighbourhood of 
cryſtals are often found. 


= ECCLESIASTICAL STATE. 


wy in the middle of Italy, and is bounded on the 
Y the kingdom of Naples and the Adriatic; on 
ſet by Tuſcany and Modena; on the north by the 
of Venice and the Venetian dominions ; and on 
ouch by the Mediterranean. It is two hundred and 
[Miles in length, and about one hundred and twenty 
Kath, The ſoil is, in general, very fertile, but ill 
ated; and in ſome places there are fens and marſhy 
Ws, which render the air unwholeſome. That the 
m s badly cultivated and inhabited, the air impure, 
r natwes poor, idle, and ſuperſtitious, muſt be 
ad to the prieſts, who fleece them moſt unmer- 
. But if they diſregard their temporal welfare, it 
ſtkaps be ſaid that they 
ous. This indeed muſt be admitted, if their ſal- 
n b be effected by the moſt abſurd and ridiculous 
man; by making religion conſiſt in farce and 
uch in inſignificant rites and form; in pilgri- 
* profound venerat ion for the clergy ; in offer- 
. church ; in hating and perſecuting proteſtants ; 
lad as articles of faith, the moſt impious and 
Þ, ons. | 
telpest to the accommodations of this life, the 
* State is in but a poor condition; for, not- 
* the fertility of its ſoil, its advantageous ſitu- | 
the large ſums expended in it by travel- 
bis © it from foreign countries, and its hav- 
. er the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, the prince of 
aj, ad the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt; yet it is poor 
Meng, de Unimproved by culture, and with- 
e manufactures. Were it not for the bounty 


8 i furniſhes the inhabicanrs with dates 


A L N 
almonds, figs, and olives, and other products of tha 


IHls ſtate, called by the Italians, Stato della Chieſa, 


are attentive to the care of 


earth growing ſpontaneouſly ; and deals out to them bread 


clination and ſpirit to work is not to be wondered at, for 
they well know that if they had much, much would be 
taken from them ; and that, in the end, nothing would 


be left them. 


Among the cauſes of the poverty of the people may 
be reckoned the many holidays, which are ſuch an impe- 
diment to trade; the great number of young ſturdy beg- 
gars, ſtrolling about and burthening the inhabitants under 
the appearance of pilgrims ; the multitudes of convents, 
like — neſts of drones, which hinder the increaſe 
of inhabitants; the amazing but uſeleſs wealth of churches 
and religious houſes; and the inquiſition. The chief 
cauſe, however, is the ſeverity of the government; and 
the grievous exactions and haraſhips to which the ſub- 
jets are expoſed. The legates, though principally clergy- 
men, inſtead of laying up treaſures in heaven, practiſe 
every kind of rapacity : even the holy father himſelf, and 
the cardinals, make it the buſineſs of their lives, to enrich 


families. 

According to the canon law, the pope is the ſupreme, 
univerſal, and independent head of the church ; and 
inveſted with ſovereignty over all chriſtian communities, 
and every individual member. What he does is the 
ſame as if God himſelf had done it, he being God upon 
earth. All ſovereigns muſt pay homage to him. He 
may depoſe diſobedient and ill-governing princes, and 
transfer their dominions to others. He has a right to 
examine any perſon promoted to a kingdom, and may 


mate children born out of wedlock, and render them 
capable of ſucceeding to a crown, &c. Theſe are ſome 
of the extravagant claims and pretenſions of the pope, 
which are now treated with contempt by all the rational 
part of Chriſtendom. The reformation gave a ſevere 
blow to his ſpiritual power, bur he ſtill enjoys the entire 
poſſeſſion of his temporal dominions. The papal terri- 
' tory was originally procured by voluntary gifts of bigotted 
priaces. The Campania of Rome is under the pope's 
immediate government; but the other provinces are 
governed by legates and vice-legates : and, in every pro- 
— there is a commander % chief of the do's 
forces. | 
The pope is choſen in the conclave from among the 
cardinals, who are ſeventy in number, when complete, 
which 1s not often the caſe. They are divided into three 


fourteen cardinal-deacons. The deans of theſe three 
claſſes are called their chiefs. - The cardinals inſiſt on 
precedency before the electors of the empire, conſider 
themſelves as on a footing with crowned heads, and have 


the title of eminentiſimi: But the title of cardinal has no 


revenue annexed to it. | 
The conclave is the theatre, on which the cardinals 
principally endeavour to diſplay their genius and abilities; 


ſuppoſed to proceed from the inſpiration of the Holy- 
Ghoſt. * The death of a pope is made known to the 
people of Rome, by tolling the great bell of the capital, 
firing the cannon of the caſtle of St. Angelo, and opening 
the priſons: and to foreign cardinals by circular letters 
from the cardinal cammerlingo, who invites them to the 
approaching conclave. Till the conclave meets, the 
cammerlingo acts as regent, 1s attended by the pope's 
life-guard, and gives neceſſary directions for the opening 
of the conclave, which is held at the Vatican. Br the 
morning of the eleventh day after the pope's deceaſe, all 
the cardinals of the city meet in St. Peter's-church, 
where the maſs Sancti Spiritus is celebrated; and, after 
a ſermon on the requiſite duties in the election of a pope, 
they proceed, two by two, into the conclave. When 
they have all entered, the governor of the conclave (who 
is previouſly choſen by the cardinals) ſhuts the door, and 
not one of them are ſuffered to come out, except in caſe 
of illneſs, till a new pope is elected; and any perſon fo 
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and wine, at the expence of very little labour, their 
ſloth would abſolutely ſtarve them. Their want of in- 


their nephews and other relations, and aggrandiſe their 


—— 
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require an oath of allegiance from him. He can legiti- 


claſſes : ſix cardinal-biſhops, fifty cardinal-prieſts, and 


and many are the tranſactions there, which cannot be 


The 
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but his fleet conſiſts of only a few galleys. 


| thoſe of ſending an envoy to the court of Rome, of having 


laid in water. 


Jos F  . I ih 4 
The cardinal who is choſen pope mult be an Italian, 


und at leaſt fifry-five years of age. The pope's chief 


miniſter+is the cardinal- patron, uſually his nephew, who 
amaſſes an immenſe fortune, if the reign be of any long 
duration. His holineſs holds a conſiſtory of cardinals on 
eccleſiaſtical affairs; but they have no concern with civil 
government. | 

As a temporal prince, the pope's revenues are about 
one million ſterling per annum; ariſing chiefly from the 
monopoly of corn, and the duties on wine and other 
proviſions. Beſides theſe, vaſt ſums are continually 
flowing into the papal treaſury from all the Roman ca- 
tholic countries, for indulgences, canonizations, diſpen- 
ſations, annates, the pallia, and inveſtitures of arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, &c.. - 

His holineſs has a confiderable body of regular troops, 
His body- 
guard conſiſts of forty Switzers, ſeventy-five cuiraſſiers, 
and the fame number of light-horſe. 

Of the Roman coins, five quatrini make one bajocho ; 
ten bajochi one guilo, or paolo; ten guili make one ſcu- 
donionito or curr, about two ſhillings and four pence 
ſterling; thirty-two guili, or paoh, make a Spaniſh 
piſtole ; and thirty-one an Italian piſtole ; ſeven quatrini 
make a gazetta; and ſeven gazetta and one quatrino 
make a paolo. 

We ſhall now deſcend to the diſtin territories of 


\ which the papal dominions are compoſed, beginning with 


Taz BOLOGNESE, on, Tur TERRITORY or 
3 mas BOLOGNA. T 


THIS country was formerly a republic, under the 
protection of the emperor of Germany ; -but, in 1278, 
ſubjected irſelf, in ſome meaſure, to pope Nicholas II. 
Atterwards it ſuffered many viciſſitudes, till Junius II. 
annexed the city of Bologna, and all its dependencies, to 


** 


„ 


the papal dominions by means of the Venetian war. On 


account of its voluntary 
was indulged 


an aſſeſſor in the rota, that no citadel ſhall be built at Bo- 
logna, and that the effects of the citizens ſhould not, on 


any pretence, be liable to confiſcation. In commemo- 


ration of their former condition, they now ſtamp their 
coin with the word Lzbertas. The ſoil is very rich and 
fertile, though the cultivation of it is much neglected. 


Its chief governor, who is changed or confirmed every 


three years, has the title of legate à latere, and is always 
2 cardinal. Among the natural curioſities of this coun- 
try, the Bononia ftone is very remarkable; it is found 
about the Apennine mountains, and in Mount Paclerno, 


four Italian wnles from Bologna, and in ſeveral other 
parts of Italy. It is ufually about the ſize of a walnut, 
of a light grey colour, and an uneven ſurface, impreg- 
nated with fulphureous particles; and, though pretty 
It ſhines in many places like 


heavy, not very compact. 
ſpar; and, after violent ſhowers of rain, which waſh 


away the earth from the mountains, is often found. 


Before it is properly prepared, there is no difference in 


the dark between that and another ſtone; but, by a par- 


ſubrniſſion to the ſee of Rome, it 
in ſeveral privileges which it ſtill enjoys; as 
in this city. The chapel dedicated to the honour oft 


—— 


ticular calcination, and aſterwards by being expoſed to 
the open day- light, it 4mbibes ſuch a luminous qua- 


lity, that during eight or ten minutes, it glows in the 


dark like a red-hot coal. This may be repeated at plea- 


ſure. In ſome of the beſt of theſe ſtones the flame of a 


candle will make it aſſume its lucidity. Moonſhine does 


not make the leaſt impreſſion on it, but the rays of the fun 


act too powerfully by calcining it, ſo as to make it eaſily 


. Its retains its luminous 
Its 
years, aſter which it 


eru uality even when 
uſually laſts three or four 


may be *calcmed again, but not 


without ſome diminution of ĩts light. The onlx place of 


any conſequence in the Bolo gy mot od 19 og 
- BoLoowa,' in latin Bolania, anciently Flcina, the 
capital of the Bologneſe. Next to Rome, it is the largeſt, 
tineſt, and richeſt city in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. It is ſix 

Italian miles in ritcumſerence, and ſo populous, that the 


— _— 
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and chandeliers, would far exceed the limits ve 


oumbergf;its inhabitants is ſaid toexceed eighty thouſand, | 


\ | ref 


* 


This city is well built, and ie ſtreers,: from one end to trived. Dr. Moore mentions a pt 


the other; are adorned with piazzas; in Wh 

may walk without being ol mary a e 
It is ſeated at the foot of the Apennines in man 
fertile plain, which liberally ſupplies the inhabi, at: 
its rich produce; whence it has acquired he i 
Bologna the Fat. The river Savona wag, — Tate @ 
and the rivulet Reno paſſes through it 3 ” 
ſeveral little ſtreams: the latter, by means a ; 
has a communication with the Po, which is ye * 
tageous to the city. The manufactures here 

wrought ſilks, rich velvets, leather bottles, — ö 
perfumes, waſh-balls, & c. Large quantities — 
theſe articles, as well as of hams, flax, hem * 
olives, and other fruit. Bologna i tHe. 


| is ſurr . 
wall, but has no citadel. The nuns — * 


nious in making artificial flowers, and imitatin from 
various kinds: very beautiful works are a 
walnut-tree, and rock-cryſtal. All forts of provify 
are in great plenty, and the inns exceed thoſe d 5 
other part of Italy. The Bologna ſauſages, and 4; 
tongues, are well known, and much valued every v ö 
The women enjoy as much liberty here as in ay d 4 
Italy: thoſe of the higheſt rank dreſs entirely after n 
French manner. The inhabitants, in general, ve fi 
tious, and very polite to ſtrangers. In the centre gf 8 
city ſtands a high tower, called Degli Anfinelli, flo 
Gerardo Anſinelli, who built it in 1109; the heigh 
three hundred and ſeventy- one feet. Near it is a K 
tower, called Gariſenda, which is not ſo high as the ods 
The palace, rather large than magnificent, is the reſen 
of the legate, vice-legate, and the gonfaloniere, oc ox 
dent of the council; which conſiſts of five ſenator a 
other great perſonages: the braſs ſtatue of pope G 
gory XIII. over the outward door, is much eſte 
by connoiſſeurs.” Bologna is embelliſhed with a ge 
number of palaces, convents, and churches, en 
with a great variety of fine paintings, ſculptures, &c, ( 
the churches, that of St. Petronius is the large, Wi 
which the .emperor Charles V. was crowned in 16 
The Dominican church is one of the moſt magnif 


2) > Ry »9- „ee =» I e 


ſaint is an admirable work. It conſiſts of 2 cunt 
dome, im which :the' glittering of gold appears tir 
out, adorned with the moſt capital paintings, repreſent 
the hiſtory of his liſe. The pavement and the wal 
inlaid with different coloured marble. To enumerate 
the beauties of this chapel, and its numerous fiver lan 


propoſed. In the veſtry of the Dominican churd 
depoſited a manuſcript of the Old Teſtament, or tx 
of the Pentateuch, of great antiquity, written, ac K 
pretend, by the hand of Ezra. The other prind 
churches are the Franciſcans, St. Agnes, St. Bart 
mew, S. Giovanni, &c. in the laſt of which 1s (eff 
picture of Raphael's, in excellent preſervation, repreſe 
St. Cecilia, with an inſtrument of muſic in her hands: 
one ſide of her are the figures af St. Paul and St Jo 
and on the other, of Mary Magdalen and St. Au 
there is ſomething wonderfully fine in the alrs of tf 
ture. The monaſtery of the Dominicans 15 elegant 
magnificent, in which one hundred and 1 
fare very ſumptuouſſy. The library and the c * 
mand attention; the former being full of books, r | 
latter of exquiſite wines. Here is an univerli 

have den Hundes by the emperor Theodoſius m 
and an academy for the improvement ot = | 
mathematics, experimental philoſophy, &c. n 
vent of the nuns of St. Clare, a kind of holy art 
diſtributed to devout perſons, ſaid to contend Y 
lar virtue, from having been uſed to waſh t he 
St. Catharine de Vigri, which is preſerved 14 
vent, and has the appearance of a dried _ * 
ſaint was the foundreſs of the convent. + Jon 
a covered walk extends to the nunnery o due 1 
St. Lucca, or the Monte della Guardia, 9. -| 
miles from the city. The picture of the . L 
nunnery, ſaid to have been painted by _— 
brought every year to Bologna, inſole P 4 
the convenience of which the covered F 7 
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1 terms: This town is at preſent quite full 
me to aſſiſt at the proceſſion of Cor- 


Domini. 
Ft ter pete 


4 mage 
ntin 
2 hi 
2 and ſome of them on wanton ſub- 
e; and it appeared extraordinary to ſee the figures 
1 Venus, Minerva, Apollo, Jupiter, and others of 
dat abdicated family, arranged along the walls, in 
tonour of a triumph of the Corpus Chriſti.” This 
' is twenty-three miles ſouth-weſt of Modena; and 
nundred and forty-five north-weſt of Rome. 
Vexoaro, 2 ſmall town on the river Reno ; Po- 
alſo a ſmall town, frequented on account of its 
hs: LOLANO, a village; and CASTEL S. PIATRO, are 
12 in the Bologneſe; but they are very inconſi- 


able places. 
ui FE RR ARE S E. 

THE duchy of Ferrara had formerly its own dukes, of 
bouſe of Eſte, who held this territory as a fief of the 

ke, The laſt of them dying, in 1597, pope Cle- 
Lent VIII. annexed it to the eccleſiaſtical itate. The 
«of Modena have often claimed it, as deſcendants of 
family of the ancient dukes. It is bounded on the north 
the ſtare of Venice; on the weſt by the duchies of 
unn, and Mirandola; on the ſouth by the Bologneſe, 


| Romania; and on the eaſt by the gulph of Venice. 
s fry miles in length, and about forty-three in breadth. 


Fare, | 
Fixzara, the capital of the duchy of the ſame name, 
kd in an agreeable and fertile plain, watered by the 


er it is encloſed within a ſtrong wall, and deep broad 
thes full of water; as well as by a good citadel, finiſhed 
pope Paul, In the centre of the city ſtands a magni- 
nccaſtle, which was formerly the palace of the Jokes, 
Id not now the leaſt ornament of Ferrara. The arſe- 
[near it merits the obſervation of travellers ; and oppo- 
tie palace the duke's garden is ſeen, with a park 
Kd Belyidere. Behind the garden ſtands a palace 
poſed of white marble, called the palace of diamonds, 
ones of which it conſiſts being cut diamond faſhion. 
r caſtle, or palace, has a ſtrong tower at each corner; 
in the middle of it a ſquare court preſents itſelf, 
mel all round with the portraits of the houſe of Eſte, 
ton freſco. At ſome diſtance ſtands the palace of 


Wtity of fine marble, with which its walls are caſed, 


mer, which is fine and magnificent. Fes 
Dominicans is famous for its great number of re- 


tof N 


e built the walls on the ſide of the Po, enlarged 


Opric 


wiſh 


ke og formerly a place of conſiderable trade, but it 
the hn and almoſt deſerted ; occaſioned 
2. bons of the popes. The fortifications are much 


- b ald the ancient univerſi is now dwindled to 
"= callege. The country how 


p : 


this duchy the Po diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral mouths | 
o the Adriatic. The Ferrareſe is thinly inhabited, and 
ndifferently cultivated, though it produces corn, 
e and hemp. The principal places in this terri- 


rPo; which is a defence on one ſide, and on the 


wwbles, frontin a ſquare, in which is exhtbited an 
man ſtatue of Hercules the ſecond. The ſtreets of 
Fate commodious, being long, broad, and regular. 
r cathedral is remarkable for its antiquity, for the 


— 


tiful columns which adorn the front, and for 
church 


» bu of the Benedictines for the tomb of Arioſto ; 

otre Dame for its enigmatical epitaph ; and | 
= are Dames des Anges for ſeveral ancient monu- | 
i Patticularly that of Nicholas d'Eſte, duke of 


— and cauſed them to be paved with bricks. At 
lll. ſolicitation of cardinal Ruffo, pope Cle- 

' 1.1735, raiſed the biſhopric of Ferrara to an | 
o which terminated the long diſpute concern- 
en between this ſee and that of Ravenna. 


it is O extremely 


marſhy, that a ſhower or two of rain tenders the roads 
almoſt impaſſable. Ferrara is twenty-three miles north- 
eaſt of Bologna, and one hundred and ninety north-weſt 
of Rome. M304 423-866 528 | 

CoMaccnto, a town and biſhop's ſee, ſeated in a 
marſh between two branches of the Po. 


Tur PROVINCE or RO MAGNA. 
THIS territory is very fertile and pleaſant, producing 


corn, wine, oil, fruits, and rich paſtures. 
tains yield mines of various metals, and the ſea and rivers 
furniſh fiſh in great abundance. After the declenſion of 
the Roman empire, it was under the dominion of the 


Oſtrogoths; then of the eaſtern emperors ; and afterwards 


of the Lombards ; till it was taken from them by Pepin, 


king of France, who conferred it on the ſee of Rome: 


The principal places in this province are, 

Ravenna, the capital of Romagna, once a city of 
great ſplendour, but now much reduced. It was anci- 
ently the moſt celebrated of all the Roman ſea-ports, and 
afterwards the ſeat of the exarchate. At preſent it does 
not contain above fifteen thouſand inhabitants. In the 
time of the Romans and Goths, it ſtood on a kind of bay, 
formed by the Adriatic, and had a good harbour ; but 
now it is between three and four miles from the ſea, oc- 
caſioned by the great quantities of mud thrown up by the 
tide, and fince formed into a tra& of land, and culti- 
vated, Here are ſome remains of the palace of Theo- 
doric, king of the Oſtrogoths; and in the wall of the 
front, is his coffin of porphyry, which formerly ſtood 
amidſt the ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, on the cupola 
of a round chapel without the town, called the rotunda! 
In the walls of the city, towards the ſea, the iron rings 
are ſtill to be ſeen, to which the ſhips were faſtened; 
when the ſea flowed up ſo high. The market-place is 
ornamented with two lofty pillars'of granate, on which 
are the ſtatues of St. Victor, and St. Apollinaris; and 
another in braſs of pope Alexander VII. On the area 
before the cathedral, a ſtatue of the Virgin Mary is erected 
on a high pillar, adorned like a queen, with a ſceptre in 
her hand, and a crown on her head. The cathedral is 
a ſtately old fabric, decorated with four rows of marble 
pillars, a roof of Moſaic work, and a pavement of por- 
phyry of various colours. The-churches of St. Apolli- 
naris, and St. Vitalis, are very beautiful. Though 
the number of inhabitants is ſo greatly reduced, here are 
ſtill twenty-four convents. In the garden of that belong- 
ing to the Benedictines, a fine chapel is ſituated, built by 
Galla Placidia, daughter to Theodoſius the Great; in 
which the remains of Placidia herſelf, and of Honorius, 
Conſtantius, and Valentinian III. are preſerved in three 
coffins of white marble. At one corner of the Franciſcan 
convent, a monument is erected of the celebrated Floren+ 
tine poet Dante Alighieri, who was born in 1265, and 
died in 1321. Some remains of the Roman pharos, or 
light houſe, are ſtill viſible. The fortifications of this 
place are of little importance, and the citadel is in a rui- 
nous ſtate. It is now only remarkable for the excellent 
wine which its neighbourhood produces. Ravenna is 
about thirty- eight miles eaſt of Bologna, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty north-weſt of Rome. elne 

IMoLa, anciently Forum Cornelii, a handſome town, 
on an iſland formed by the river Santerno. It has a wall, 
moats,- and towers, with a ſtrong old caſtle; and is the 
ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Ravenna. 
It contains a great number of churches, convents, and 
hoſpitals. i NE - : | 

F AENZA, in Latin Faventia, an ancient city, and the 
ſee of a biſhop; under the archbiſhop of Ravenna. It is 
ſeated on the river Amone; and is famous all over Italy 
for its earthen ware. This city ſuffered many revolu- 
tions before it-fell into the hands of the-pope. Theviver 
paſſes between the city and ſuburbs, which are united by 
a ſtone bridge, defended by two good towers. Here is 


a marble fountain, adorned with ſeveral ſtatues, and a 
ſquare ſurrounded with piazzas; ſerving as a ſecure 


ſhelter from heat and rain. Faenza is about twenty - five 
miles ſouth of Ravenna. | SY 
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SxxvtA, a fmall handſome town ſeated on the Adriatic, 
It formerly ſtood half an Italian mile farther from the ſea, 
but was removed hither, in 1703 ; the air being very 
unwholeſome in its laſt ſituation. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Ravenna. Great quantities 
of ſalt are made here from the ſca-water. | 

-Riaini, anciently Arminium, a city, is finely ſituated, 
having on one ſide a beautiful plain, abounding in corn, 
vineyards, and olive- trees; with the gulph of Venice, and 
the Apennine mountains on the other. The river Mar- 
recchia waſhes its walls to the weſt, and that of Auſa to 


the caſt. + This was anciently a very flouriſhing city, but 


has long been on the decline: it is, however, an epiſco- 
al ſee. Some veſtiges of its former ſplendour ſtill remain. 
t is indeed full of antiquities, and is till adorned with 
ſeveral handſome ſtructures, and ſuperb palaces. Over 
the Marrecchia extends a marble bridge, built by the 


emperor Auguſtus, and ſupported by five arches. Wath- | 


out the town, towards Peſauro, ſtands a triumphal arch, 
erected alſo by Auguſtus, all of marble; the front of 
which is decorated with two beautiful Corinthian pillars, 
and two buſts. Behind the Capuchins' convent, ſome 
remains of an amphitheatre are alſo deſcernible. Formerly 
here was an excellent harbour, lined with marble ; but it 
is now ſo choaked up with ſand that ſmall boats can hardly 
be admitted. Rimini is about thirty-three miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Ferrara. | 
.. ForL1, a pretty handſome town on the river Montone. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, and contains a great many 
churches and convents. It is ſituated in a very rich and 
fertile foil. © „ 1 
Casxa, a ſmall town, ſeated at the foot of a hill, on 
the river Savio. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, and contains ſeveral churches and 
convents. Near it, on a hill, ſtands a handſome Bene- 
dictine conv ent. 1 hu 210 
SaxsIx A, a ſmall town near the river Savio, 1s alſo a 
biſbopric - under. Ravenna, belonging to the family of 
Malateſta. i | TY 75 ons 
BzRTIvORO, alſo a ſmall town, is the ſee of a biſhop, 
fuffragan of Ravenna 4 | 
Mar pol a, the chief place of a ſmall principality, be- 
ing to the houſe of Pamphl. 3 
rs ENAT ICO, à little town near the ſea, inhabited 
principally by fiſbermen. It has a harbour and a conve- 
nient canal. with a bridge; near which are two very beau- 
tiful marble pillars. of the Corinthian order. : 


Tz: DUCHY or -U/R'B E-NO. 
THIS territory was governed: by dukes-of its own, till 
the death of Francis-Maria Rovera, in 1631; who, 
having no iffue, bequeathed it to Urban VIII., It is 
bounded on the north by the gulph of Venice and Roma- 
nia; om the ſouth by Tuſcany, and the country of Citta- 
di-Caſtello; on the weſt by the duchy of Spoletto; and 
on the caſt by the Marche of. Ancona. It is about fifty 
miles in length, and nearly as much in breadth. The 
principal places in this duchy are.. 
 Uzzno, the capital, ſituated near: the Via Flaminia, 
is a city, and the ſee, of an archbiſhop... Among other 
palaces, here is one built by the family of the Feltri, the 
magnificence of whick almoſt ſurpaſſes imagination. It 
is the ſeat of a legate, and gave birth to Polydore Virgil, 
the hiſtorian, and che, gelebrated painter, Raphael. At 
one end of the ton ſtands a caſtle. 
Pxsaxo, a handſame city. on. the Adriatic, - at the 
mouth of the river Foglia. The ſtreets are paved with 
hrick, the caſtie is ell fortified; the harbour excellent, 
and the cathedral magnificent. The environs are remark- 
able for producing fine figs, of which great quantities 
are ſent to Venice. Peſaro is the ſee of a biſbop, who 
many churches, convents, and palaces. It gives 
name to a lordſhip, and the market - place is embelliſhed | 
with an excellent matble ſtatue of pope, Urban VII. 
1 /Fano, an ancient town, ſeated. on the ſhore of the 
Adriatic ſea. It was à Roman colony, called by Taci- 
tus Fanum Fortunæ, from the fane or temple of Fortune, 
which ſtood in it, It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuhject im- 
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mediately to the pope, and has ſeyer 

among its inhabitants. It contains — hk iy 
and convents ; but its greateſt curioſity 15 — 0 
Phal arch, erected in honour of the emperg A uy 
Near this place, Aſdrubal, the brother of Hanni 
killed, with fifty thouſand of his countrymen Th h 
generals were the conſuls Livius, Salinator * 
dius Nero. This town is ſituated in a delightful | 

SENEGAGLIA, anciently Sena. Gallica an Wow!) 
though an inconſiderable place, is ſeated on *. 
Miſa. It is the ſee of a biſhop, has a ſmall . 1 
a good annual fair. HY 

ST. Leo, a ſmall town on an eminenc 
a biſhop. mi 

FosS0MBRONE, the ancient Forum Sempron, 2 
with a caſtle on an eminence. It is alſo the ng 
biſhop, under Urbino. 

Box co ST. SEPULCHRO, a town on the Flows 
frontiers, and a biſhop's ſee, under the archbiſhy 
Florence, b 

; Gul, or Ucus1o, anciently Iguvium, 2 ſmal 
cient city, and the fee of a biſhop, ſubject to the x 
biſhop of Urbino. It contains ſeveral churches, « 
vents, and hoſpitals. In 1751, this town ung oy 
damaged by an earthquake. 

Rocca ConTRaDa, a ſmall town having 
churches, convents, and religious fraternities, 

Cali, a ſmall town, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſul 
gan to Urbino. | 


Tur MARQUISATE or AN con 


IHE marquiſate of Ancona lies on the Adriatic, g 
is about twenty-four miles in length, and eighteen 
breadth. The air is indifferent, but the ſoil fertile, G 
quantities of flax, hemp, wax, and honey are produd 
here; and the inhabitants are ſaid to exerciſe grat d 
terity, in whitening and preparing wax and flax, 
towers are erected along the coaſt, mounted with cus 
to keep off the Corſairs. In the loamy ſhallows al 
this ſhore, and particularly near Monte Comero, at 
ten miles from Ancona, a ſort of ſnell-fiſn are fou 
called ballani, or ballari, in large ſpungy ſtones 
which ſome have little apertures on the ſurface. I 
or thirty of theſe fiſh are ſometimes ſeen in one lia 
but the taſte of them is. generally diſliked by frag 
Both the fiſh and its juice are ſo luminous in the dau 
a perſon may ſee to read by them. Even the wat 
which they have been ſqueezed, retains a luſtre for u 
twelve hours. Great quantities of them are ſent o lc 
This country obtained the name of a marquilate, i 
its having been governed by a margrave, in the wn 
the Longobards. It fell under the dominion of def 
in 1432. Of the places in this marquiſate, the tollo 
are the-moſt conſiderable : 
Ancona, the capital of the marquiſate, and the 
a biſhop, was anciently the fineſt port in Italy, {icuate 
the Adriatic. It afterwards became neglefted, and 
trade conſiderably reduced, but has begun to revel 
it was made a free port; the harbour being the be 
the pope's dominions. The town lies round it cn, 
hills, one of which is at the point of Cape St. © 
from whence there is a delightful proſpect : on * 
ſtands the citadel, which commands the town ** 
bour, The ſtreets of this city are namow g 
and the public and private buildings inferior 5 | 
other great towns in Italy. The cathedral S * | 
ſtructure; and though the front is covered with 
ble, the architecture has neither beauty 29 ba. 5 
The church of St. Dominic, and that of the F 1 
have each an excellent picture of Titian. The 69 
is a handſome building, and near the harbour WT, 
is called a triumphal arch, erected by the K 
to the emperor Trajan, in gratitude for hie b 
of the harbour. Though the Italians, and — a 
moſt judicious travellers, call theſe of Fan % 
triumphal arches;.there was probably _ 
made among the Romans, between ſuch 0 % w4 
erected to EMPerors, and thoſe which wei*? io of 
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Ancona was certainly an inſtance of gra- 
Bb diſplays the wiſdom of the ancient Romans; 
ke, Vc cage their emperors in their inclination. of 
5 (0 wo their country, gave the ſame honours to 
> gjons ol peace, which turned to the advantage 
port. as to thoſe of war. Though the town is 
b * not capable of making any great defence. 
fe is ſecured by a mole, at the head of which a 
we generally mounted, The trade of this city 
gun engroſſed by the Jews, who are about five 

In number, and reſide in a particular quarter, 
* have a ſynagogue. They are diſtinguiſhed 

be Chriſtians by a piece of red cloth in their hats. 
P {the nobility of this city have the firmneſs and 


This at 


U 


> commerce. New. houſes are daily building, 
Ine ſtreets are animated with the buſtle of trade. The 
though generally deſpiſed, are a race of men that 
dur greatly to the proſperity of a country; for it 
| ally remarked, that thoſe places are in a thriving 
won to Which they reſort. . The commerce of An- 
ax increaſed very rapidly of late years. The large 


len to deſpiſe an ancient 3 and avowedly 
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jewels in the holy houſe and treaſury, would be almoſt 
an endleſs taſk, we ſhall therefore obſerve, in general 
terms, that their value is immenſe ; being the offerings 
of. princes, princeſſes, and other diſtinguiſhed perſonages. 
The riches in the treaſury only are valued at nine millions 
of rix-dollars: ſeventeen golden lamps are continually 
burning before the virgin, and 'thirty-ſeven others of 
maſly filver illuminate. the other parts of the houſe. 
Before the reformation, the number of pilgrims who 
| viſited the holy-houſe in one year, has often exceeded 


two hundred thouſand ; but now it is ſeldom attended 


uſually reſort hither between Eaſter and Whitſuntide ; 
many of them travel on foot, ſome on aſſes, others on 
horſes, and not a few of them in carriages. The poor 
Pilgrims are received in an hoſpital, where they are pro- 
vided with beds, bread, and wine, morning and even- 
ing, for three days. The church over the Santa Caſa is 
compoſed of Iſtrian ſtone, and the iron grates before the 
ſeveral chapels in it, are ſaid to have been forged out of 
the fetters of four thouſand Chriſtians, who, by the naval 
victory of Lepanto, in 1571, were releaſed from: 


by more than fifty thouſand in a ſingle year. They: 


2 
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ed, for performing quarantine, is ſituated partly Turkiſh ſlavery. Above twenty Jeſuits attend conſtantly 

ge ſhore, and partly in the ſea: The churches, con- in the church, as confeſſors; by one of whom every 
r and hoſpitals, added together, make forty-five. | language ſpoken in Europe 1s underſtood. A hundred: 
n is ſituated about one hundred and thirty miles | and twenty maſſes are ſaid every day in the Santa Caſa, 
Rome. and the church that encloſes it. Loretto derives its name 
Aer ro, 4 ſmall city, is ſeated on an eminence, from Laureta, the lady in whole field the Santa Caſa was 
» miles to the weſt of the gulph of Venice, in a plea- | firſt pitched. It was deemed a very unwholeſome place 
ruitful ſoil, It is defended by a wall and other | till pope Clement VII. cauſed the marſhes about it to be 
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ations, ſufficient to guard againſt a ſurprize, but 
le of holding out a ſiege. The great ſquare is 
liſhed with a fine marble fountain, ſurrounded with 
WW Gates; and between that and the cathedral is 
be figure of Pope Sixtus V. who made this 
1a bilbop's ſee. The piazza before the cathedral is 
ous, and the buildings about it are re and hand- 
This city is particularly famous for the chapel of 
kdy of Loretto, to which there is a conſtant reſort 
Werims from every part of Europe. The Santa Caſa 
jy Houſe, is pretended to be the fame in which the 
| Mary dwelt at Nazareth; and which, towards 
Mol the thirteenth century, according to the legend, 
eyed hither by angels. A magnificent church 
tojer it, under the cupola of which it is fituated, 
we caſe of white marble, which is a beautiful build- 
ie Corinthian order, with excellent baſſo- relievos, 
In the hiſtory of the virgin is repreſented. It is 
ned with two rows of marble ſtatues, repreſenting 
Ju, and the ancient prophets. » The room itſelf is 
led of hard red ſtone, reſembling bricks of dif- 
lines, and is forty feet in length, twenty in breadth, 
Moy in height. Nothing remains of the old 
kn, and it has only one window, adorned with 
Wouph which the angel is ſaid to have entered 
Ie lured her. A little chimney is ſeen towards the 
ud over it ſtands the lady of Loretto, with the in- 
s on her right arm. The image is ſaid to be 
KKimanſhip of St. Luke, which was brought hi- 
FM the houſe ; ſhe has variety of veils, of various 
* Mmenfely rich, and embroidered with precious 
ber inple crown, which is covered with precious 
A a preſent of Lewis XIII. king of France. 
mon the head of the infant Jeſus is alſo ſet with 
C Before the breaſt of the image hangs a royal 
 fieece, of rich jewels, with a collar of rubies, 
damonds. The niche where the ſtatue ſtands 
ved with precious ſtones, forming a kind of 

various colours. Twelve large lamps of 
1 u Placed between the ſtatue and the rails, 
N Wen of beaten ſilver. The gown of red 

ch the image had on when it was removed 
t . , reputed a precious relique ; but what 
6 Minirely more valuable, is the real gown 
k Ve wore when living, and is therefore re- 
T% = of in a cryſtal caſe. The cup out of 
When the infant uſed to drink, is of blue and 
ebe vate but, having accidentally been frac- 
be 4 is x epaired by a kind of brown cement. 
Rm detail of all the yotive pieces and 


J 
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| ©. ſtones. 


e gious 


drained, the woods cut down, and the hills levelled. 
The number of inhabitants in this town and its fuburbs 


large Turkiſh ſquadron is known to be at ſea, they are 
reinforced by a ſtrong garriſon from the neighbouring 
country. The church is a magnificent ſtructure, adorned 
with ſtucco work and exquiſite paintings. In the chapel 
of the annunciation is the hiſtory of the viſitation and 
marriage of the virgin; and, in the chapel of St. John 
the Baptiſt, an incomparable pictufe of Our Saviour's. 


' baptiſm ; beſides ſeveral others, by the greateſt painters. 


The cellars belonging to the houſe are very ſpacious, - 
and ſtocked with a prodigious quantity of wine, for. the 
accomimodation of the pilgrims. The annual revenue: 
of the Santa Caſa, from lands and other ſettled funds, is 
ſaid to be thirty thouſand ſcudi, exclufive of the preſents 
and offerings of devotees. 


and lodging-houſes, employ themſelves in making medals, 
crucifixes, images of the virgin, painted paper, caps, 
ribbons, and roſaries: which are purchaſed by the pil- 


diſeaſes. There is an apothecaries ſhop at the holy 
houſe, with medicines for the uſe of the pilgrims; 
adorned with large pots, containing particular drugs, 


pieces of ancient and prophane hiſtory. The palace, 
where the govenor, the biſhop, and the penitentiaries 
refide, is large and commodious, having apartments 
proper for the accommodation of perſons of all ranks. 
Addiſon's remarks on the riches of the Santa Caſa at 
Loretto, are too ingenious to be omitted: The riches 


cc in the holy houſe and treafury,” ſays he, © are ſurpri- 
ſingly great, and as much ſurpaſſed my expectation 
as other ſights have generally fallen ſhort of it. Silyer 
| « can ſcarce find an admiſſion, and gold itſelf looks but 


« poorly. among ſuch an incredible number of precious 
There will be, in a few | 
« of the greateſt value in Europe, if the devotion of its 
e princes continues in its preſent feryvour,” It is an 
« amazing thing,” continues he, © to ſee ſuch a prodi- 

uantity of riches lie dead, and untouched, in 
ce the midſt of Þ much poverty and miſery as reign on 
C all ſides of them. There is no queſtion, however, but 
the pope would make uſe of -thoſe treaſures, in caſe 
& of any great calamity that ſnould endanger the holy 
« ſee; as an unfortunate war with the Turks, or a power- 


is computed at about ſeven thouſand; and, when a 


The inhabitants of Loretto, 
excluſive of their emoluments from keeping inns, taverns, - 


grims, as amulets for the head-ach, fits, and other 


which are highly valued for the paintings on them, ſaid 
to have been executed by Raphael: they illuſtrate ſeveral 


s more, the jewels. 


t ful league among the proteſtants; for I cannot but. 
look vpon thoſe vaſt heaps of wealth that are amaſſed. 
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* together in ſo many religious places of Italy, as the 


« hidden reſerves and magazines of the church, which 
* ſhe would on any preſſing occaſion, for her laſt 
« defence and preſervation, If theſe riches were all 
* turned into current coin, and employed in commerce, 
« they would make Italy the moſt flouriſhing country in 
« Europe.” —Whoever were the firſt inventors of this 
impoſture, they ſeem to have taken the hint of it from 
the veneration that the old Romans paid to the cottage 
of Romulus, which ſtood on Mount Capitol, and was 
repaired from time to time as it fell into decay. Loretto 
is about a mile in circumference, ſituated about fifteen 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Ancona, and one hundred and ten 
north-eaſt of Rome. | 

Jzs1, anciently Alecis, a ſmall town on the river 


Aſino, and the ſee of a biſhop, who holds it immediately 


under the pope. 
Op ixo, in latin Auximum, a ſmall town, and alſo a 


biſhop's ſee, held immediately under the pope. Here are- 


twelve convents, five churches, and a literary ſociety. 
..CiroLo, or SciroLo, a pretty large town, not many 


miles from Loretto, much frequented by pilgrims on 


account of a ſuppoſed miraculous crucifix. 

RecanaAT1, a ſmall town, ſituated on a high moun- 
tain, in a well-cultivated country. 
-MactRaTa, a ſmall town near the river Chiento, 


having ſeveral noble families among its inhabitants. The 


artichokes, raiſed in its gardens, weigh from eight to 
twenty-four pounds. Ne 

. CiTTa. Nuova, though a ſmall town, has ſixteen 
churches and convents. — 25 

Ascor 1, the ancient Aſculum Picenum, a ſmall city, 
between the rivers Tronto and Caſtellano, having forty- 
eight churches and convents. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who holds immediately under the pope. 

; CameRino, anciently Camerinum, alſo the ſee of a 
biſhop immediately under the pope. 

+ ST. Sxvzxixo, a ſmall town and biſhop's ſee, under 
the archbiſhop of Fermo. 

- ToLenTiNO, a ſmall town, where the body of St. 
Nicholas was depoſited ; the arm of which, by bleeding 
afreſh, p xcates when any calamity is to befal Italy. 

FasRIANO, though called only a village, exceeds 
many cities in magnitude, and is enriched with twocolle- 


gi 
religious fraternities, two alms-houſes, and three hoſpi- 


tals ; beſides twelve churches in its environs. It is alſo 
famous for its paper manufacture. 

Tx TERRITORY or PERUGIA. 

- THIS: territory is about thirty miles in length, and 


twenty⸗ eight in breadth: containing the lake anciently 
called Lacus Thraſimenus, and at preſent Lago di Perugia, 


near which Hannibal defeated the Roman general Flami- 


nus. The air is pure, and the ſoil fertile. The prin- 
cipal, and almoſt the only place worth mentioning, in this 
28 5! 1 +73 a | 
-Pzxvora, anciently Peruſia, an ancient, ulous, 
handſome city, which ſuffered the moſt dreadful calami- 
ties, during the triumvirate of Auguſtus and his col- 
leagues. It afterwards held out a ſeven years ſiege, but 
was taken and by Totila, king of the Goths. 
It was, however, rebuilt by Narſes; and, in the. ninth 


century, the French took it, and gave it to the holy 


ſee; to which it has ever ſince belonged, and is now the 


ſee of a biſhop. It has an univerſity; three colleges, | 


two academies, ſeveral churches, and a citadel. It is 
about ſixty miles north of Rome, and is remarkable for 
ies wine, which is beautifully tranſparent, and has a de- 
licious flavour. 31323 * 


km DUCHY or SPOLETO. 


THE duchy of Spoleto is bounded on the north by 
the marquiſate of Ancona, and duchy of Urbino; on the 
caſtby Farther Abruzzo ; on the ſouth by Sabina, and the 
Patrimony of St. Peter; and on the welt by Orvietano, 
and Perugia. It is about ſixty- five miles in length, and 


lortyrſeven in breadth. The foil, in general, is rich and 
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churches; ſeventeen convents, ſixteen churches of 
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gil's Roſea rura—dewy countries. The ner nn 
| tremely rapid before its fall, and ruſhes down a ff 
of a hundred yards high. The miſt about the on 


EUROPE 


fertile, though a part of it is low an 
— 22 in it are, 1 The ny 

SPOLETO, part of the ancient Umiy;z 
celebrated municipal towns in Italy, 
capital of the duchy. It is ſeventy miles n 
and has a remarkable aquedu& of a Goth 
which conveys the water — Mount St. Frage 
leto, which is not to be equalled for its he Pr. 
other in Europe: from the foundation of de . 
to the top of it, is two hundred and thi foo, 
1s alſo a bridge, extending over a valley, between Hey 
and. the caſtle, The number of convents = 
hermitages, and fraternities, in this place, FN 
ſiderable. Spoleto is the ſee of a biſhop, ſub n 

In the neighbouring mountains, truffle = 
— and the environs in general are famous fo = 

For1cno, or FuLicNo, anciently Hain 
trading town, ſituated in a pleaſant * Kür J 
a biſhop, has ſome manufactures, and a celebravd 
which continues a month. The neighbouring c ö 
delightfully interſperſed with towns, villages 1 
and mulberry- trees, corn- fields, and vineyards 4 

Nax Nr, formerly Narnia, an ancient town ſeated 
the ſide of a mountain near the river Nera, maki | 
agreeable appearance at a diſtance. It is the reſidence 
a biſhop, immediately ſubordinate to the pope, and | 
birth to the emperor Nerva, pope John XIII. ch 
illuſtrious perſons. It is ſupplicd with water by an 
aqueduct, fifteen miles in length. But the greateſt ox 
oſity here, is the remains of a grand marble bridge, dd 
by Auguſtus over the river Nera, fo as to join two ogy 
ſite mountains: it is generally allowed to be one off 
ſtatelieſt ruins in Italy. The neighbouring cum 
extremely beautiful, abounding with vines, fg, pet 
and olive- trees, melons, and other fruits; and tung 
of an enormous ſize. Here is a peculiar kind of 
without ſtones, called paſſarinæ. 

TERNI, anciently Interamna, being ſituated b 
two branches of the river Nera. It is a wel- bult 
lous town, and the ſee of a biſhop, immediately kubgl 
to the pope ; and is ſituated about thirty-four miles nat 
of Rome. This was the birth-place of the empen 
Tacitus, and Florianus ; and alſo of Tacitus, the hi 
rian. This was once a conſiderable Roman colony, i 
beautiful ruins of antiquity are ſtill diſcernible in it p 
ticularly thoſe of an ancient theatre. About three mi 
from Terni, the famous caſcade is to be ſcen, formed! 
the fall of the river Velino, which Virgil mentions ud 
ſeventh Zneid—Roſea rura Vilini. The channel of 
river lies very high, and is ſhaded on all fides by ag 
foreſt, conſiſting of ſeveral kinds of trees, which pre 
their verdure all the year. The neighbouring moum 
are covered with them; and, on account of tber It 
are more expoſed to the dews, and drizzling and 
any of the adjacent parts; which gives occaſion f 


— 
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looks, at a diſtance, like clouds of ſmoak «ſcending 
ſome vaſt furnace, and diſtills, in a perpetual 2 
on all the places that lie near it: the noiſe 1 y 
altogether aſtoniſhing. Between ſix and ſeven „ f 
Terni, to the north-weſt, ſtands Mount Eolo, * 
cavities of which iſſues, in ſummer, a ſtrong 0 0 
which the inhabitants of a ſmall town near t * 4. 
convey by pipes into their houſes, in the mant 
water is uſually conductec. n de birth 
Ass1$10, a ſmall town ſeated on a hill, the * 
of St. Francis. It is a biſhopric in the Pope fr d 
and the cathedral conſiſts of three churches, | F 
one another. The ſaint's body is depoſited * 
and draws to this place great multitudes of pig 
 Nocera, anciently Nuceria, a ſmall cowne” 1 
ric, ſubordinate to the pope. It Was great 
by an earthquake, in 17 50. | Tics b 
Topr, a town ſituated on a hill near ugh chin 
the ſee of à biſhop.” It has nineteen <hU" cy 
convents, ſeven religious fraternities, and Jon 
beſides ſeveral convents in its ſuburbs. oni 


' ol 


4 
| 


5j 


| wn on an eminence. About a 
onder 22 Tiber, are the remains of the old 
je from n Ocrea, or Ocriculum. | ; 
une te, mall town, ſituated on the river Velino, 

ke of the ſame name. It is the ee of a biſhop, 
—diately held of the pope. 


Noxcias anciently Nurſia, 


| - 1 « 0 the — Menavia, near the ſource of 


us river Clitumnus; celebrated by ſo many of 
u cots, for a particular quality in its waters, of mak - 
Pie white that drink of it. 


an inconſiderable town, 


formoſa ſuo Clitumnus Aumina luco 
Integit, & niveos abluit unda boves. 
, PRoP. lib. ii, ELEG. 19. ver. 25. 
$haded with trees, Clitumnus waters glide, 
And milk-white oxen drink its beauteous tide. - 


wy Nec f vacuet Mevania valles 
Aut preſent niveos Clitumna novalia tauros, 


STAT. SYL. iv. lib. 1. 


Though fair Mevania ſhould exhauſt her field, 
Or his white kine the ſwift Clytumnus yield, 


dull 1 were poor 


The inhabitants of this country are of opinion, that the 
ts oftheriver Clitumnus have ſtill the ſame effect; and 
el they have a great many oxen of a whitiſh colour to 
nfm them in it. It is probable that this breed was 
& ſettled in the country, and continuing ſtill the ſame 
xd, has made the inhabitants impute it to a wrong 
ſe: though they may as well fancy their hogs. turn 
ik, for ſome reaſon of the ſame nature, becaule there 
none in Italy of any other colour. The river Clitum- 
> and Mevania which ſtood on the banks of it, are 
ous for the herds of victims, with which they fur- 
hed all Italy. Not far from Bevagna, ſtands the beau- 

chapel of St. Salvadore, ſuppoſed to have been the 
mple of Clyturnnus. 


Tur PROVINCE or SABINA. 


THIS isa part of the territories of the ancient Sabina, 
15 2 the north by Umbria ; on the eaſt by 
nizzo; on the ſouth by the Campagna of Rome; 
don the weſt by the Patrimony of St. Peter. It is 
an miles in length, and about twenty-two in 
aut; and the ſoil is rich and fertile, producing abun- 
ce of wine and oil. It contains a few inconſiderable 
and villages ; among which are, 
MacLano, a ſmall market town, with few inhabi- 
IL Vzscovio bi Saina, or the reſidence of the biſhop 
bing is a convent, and the ſee is always filled with a 
Maar Roronpo, anciently Eretum, was once a flou- 
nutz donn, but is now of little eſtimation. 


Teton an A, and V1covaro, are market towns, but 
ttle note. | 


n DUCHY os CASTRO, any EARLDOM 
r RONCIGLIONE. | 
SHESE territories formerly belonged to the dukes of 
t were at laſt annexed to the 1 dominions, in 
a debt for which they h mortgaged : 
on the ſouth by the Mediterranean; on 
time the river Marta, which ſeparates it from the 
pages St, P eter; and on the weſt by Tuſcany. 
F fertile in corn and fruit, but they are 
dem ech and badly cultivated. The few places 
ASTRO mentioning, are, 1 
by „Once a handſome town, was deſtroyed, in 
rd M's Innocent X. becauſe the inhabitants had 
op he had ſent them. In the duchy to 


2 vil gives the name, lies a part of the lake of 


„e Mands ; in one of which, Amalaſun- 


2 | 


i 


| 


313 
tha, daughter of Theodor ic, king of the Oſtrogoths, was 
confined, and afterwards murdered; by order of her 
couſin Theodat, whom ſhe had aſſociated with her 
in the government. 

Roxc1cL1one, a ſmall town, is the capital of the 
earldom of the ſame name ; near which the fine palace of 
Caprarola is ſituated. 

FARNESE, a ſmall town, with the title of a principality, 
belonging to the houſe of Chigi. 

MonTaLTE, a ſmall town with a caſtle, ſeated on an 
eminence. 

VALENTANO is alſo a ſinall town. 


Tre PATRIMONY or Sr. PETER. 


THIS province, formerly called Etruria- Suburbicaria, 
was given to thee ſee of Rome by the counteſs Matilda, 
in 1077, under Gregory VII. It obtained its name 
from the pretended grant of it, made by Conſtantine the 
Great, to Sylveſter, biſhop of Rome, in 324; for the 
maintenance of the church of St. Peter, and its biſhops. 
The moſt conſiderable places in this patrimony, are, 

V 1TERBO, the capital of the territory given by the em- 
preſs Matilda to the papal chair, as appears by an inſcrip- 
tion on the town-houſe. It is ſituated in a pleaſant fertile 
vale, the ſtreets are broad and well-paved, and the 
houſes good. It is, however, but thinly peopled, the 
number of the inhabitants not exceeding fifteen thouſand ; 
though the town is enriched with ſixty-nine religious 
ſtructures, including churches, convents, and hoſpitals. 
It the ſee of a biſhop, who is immediately under his holi- 
neſs, and four popes lie interred in the cathedral. The 
prieſts, . monks, and different fraternities, conſtitute a 
conſiderable part of the inhabitants. The ſoil about this 
place 1s. very fertile, and watered with ſeveral rivulets 
abounding with fiſh. Here are two academies of wits. © 

BolsENA, a town of no great conſequence, is delight- 
fully ſituated on a lake of the ſame name. It is environed 
with mountains covered with oak-trees, repreſenting a 
kind of auguſt amphitheatre. Near it, on an eminence, 
are the ruins of the ancient Volſinium. 

MownTz F1ASCONE, a 2 large town, ſeated on a 
little hill, near the lake Bolſena, famous for its excellent 
wine. It is the ſee of a biſnop, and ſuppoſed to be the 
Mount Soracte of the ancients. Its name is thought to 
be derived from the Faliſci, who formerly inhabited the 
adjacent country. Its biſhopric, which is incorporated 
with that of Corneto, is immediately ſubject to the pope. 
In the church of St. Flavian, not far from this town, the 


have been a German: it was his general practice to ſend 
his ſervant before him, with orders to chalk the word 
eſt on the doors of thoſe inns which had the beſt wine. 
That which he found at this place, being much prefer- 


able to any other that he had taſted, was honoured with 


a threefold ef ; but unfortunately the maſter drank him- 
ſelf to death. His tomb-ſtone exhibits, in relievo, an 
abbot with his cawl on; and near his head, on each ſide, 
two glaſſes in /altire, which . ſeem to confirm the 


ſtory. | | 
Gavin CASTELLANA, a ſmall town, ſtanding on a 
ſteep rock, near the confluence of the Triglia and Te- 


vere. It is ſaid to be the ancient Falerios, once the capi- 


tal of the Faliſci. Its biſhopric is united to that of Orta. 


ment XI. extends over a deep narrow v 
communication between two mountains. 
Crvira Vecchia, a maritime town, fortified by 
Urban VIII. It has an arſenal, and a harbour, where 
the. porn 3 
healthy, and good water extremely ſcarce. It is about 
thirty miles north-weſt of Rome, and thirty-five north- 
eat of Caſtro... .. 7 
Frumicino, a pretty large town, at the mouth of the 
weſt branch of the Tiber. All veſſels failing on the 
Tiber to Rome, having any goods on board, are obliged 
to touch at the cuſtom-houſe here, and ly conſider- 
able duty. All ſorts of fiſh are conveyed from hence to 
Rome. Here is a fortified tower and garriſon. In Lent 


this place is viſited by many of the inhabitants of Rome, 


tomb of a tippling traveller preſents itſelf, who is ſaid to 


A bridge of an extraordinary height, built by pope Cle- 
„ forming a 


ee generally lie; but the air is very un- 


Who 
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no continue ſeveral days in it, on purpoſe to regale them- 
ſelves with its fine oyſters. 
Tote, à fall place, near which are ſome alum- - 
works, iron mines, warm baths, alabaſter, and lapis la- 
eu. The alum- works were eſtabliſned under the direc- 
tion of pope Pius II. and ftilk continue very profitable. 
Pok ro, a ſmall town near the weſt branch of the 
Tiber, originating from the declenſion of the city of 
Oftia. It had two harbours, the larger of which was 
crected by the emperor Claudius, and the ſmaller by Tra- 
jan; but, by the retreat of the ſea, they are both become 
uſeleſs. The cardinal dean of the ſacred college is always 
biſhop of this ſee. | 
B&Acct ans, a ſmall town and duchy, on a lake of 
he ſame name, in which are ſome hot baths. | 
Ona, or Hoxra, anciently Hortamm, a ſmall town, 
ſeated on a hill near the Tiber, which here receives the 
river Nera. Its biſhop, who is immediately fubordinate 
to the pope, is alſo biſhop of Civita Caſtellana. 
 GALLESE, a market-town, having a ſeat, and giving 
the title of duke, belongs to the houſe of 3 | 
CaO, a ſmall place, from which a branch 
of the houſe of Colonna has the title of prince; his eldeſt 
- fon being duke of Baſanello.” 1 
Neri and Surf, two ſmall towns, forming toge- 
ther one biſhopric. | | 
'Bacano, a ſmall place, rendered of ſome conſequence 
by its profitable ſulphur- works, belonging to the apoſto- 
lic chamber. It gives name to the Lago di Bacano. 
On toro, a-ſmall place with the title of a principality, 
belonging to the houſe of Altieri. N 
CxkYE TEA, antiently Cere, one of the twelve ancient 
Etrurian cities. 1 n 


Tu CAMPAGNA, or CAMPANIA DI ROMA. | 


HIS province, anciently called Latium, is bounded 

on the ' weſt by the river Tiber and the fea; on the 

fouth and caſt by the fea, Tetra di Lavora, and Farther 

Abruzzo; and on the north by Sabina. The air is ſaid 

to be unwholeſome, which is partly occaſioned by its 

marſhes and lakes, and partly by a rich but uncultivated 
foil; the inhabitants being few, and thoſe very poor and 

indolent: the impoſts, indeed, are ſo heavy as to diſ- 

courage them from improving the land by induſtry. 


| 


The principal places in it are, | 
- .- Roms, the capital of the pope's territories, and of 
all Italy, founded ſeven hundred and fifty years before the 
birth of Chriſt. It was anciently the capital and ſeat of 
the Roman empire, and now the head of the Roman 
catholic religion. What 'a melancholy reverſe ? Rome, 
once the abode'and nurſery of heroes, and of all that was 
great and” noble in Human nature, is now a neſt of 
drones; a nurfery of vermin, which prey upon the com- 
munity ; a ſcene of che groffeſt prieftcraft ; of the moſt 
ridiculous and ſhameful farces, under the name of reli- 
gion; of eccleſiaftical tyranny, and the moſt bare-faced and 
wanton abuſe of the credulity, fanaticiſm, ignorance, and 
intemperate zeal of a poor deluded people. Rome, after 
ſhe had loſt her liberty, funk into the utmoſt degeneracy, 
flavery, and corruption, and was trampled under foot by 
tyrants and who were diſgraceful to human 
nature; but her thraldom was not then greater under her 
feeular,than it is now under ker fpiritual maſters: Rome, 
| ir is generally believed, was founded by Romulus, 
= . after which it was gradually enlarged. But its figure 
* and fituation have been often changed, in conſequence of 
— rk or attacks which it fuſtained, when 
it was by the Gauk, Herulians, Vandals, Oſtro and 


under che command of Charles of Bourbon. The walls 
of modern Rome, which are about twelve miles in circuit, 
3 are thought to take in nearly the ſame extent of ground 
che ancient; but half this is not at preſent built 
upon, and thoſe places which once could | boaſt the 
nobleſt' ſtructures, are now lying waſte; or occupied 
with fields, gardens, meadows, and vineyards. | 
The greateſt part of che ruins of ancient Rome, is 
ſern behind the capital. Wich rd to the number of 
the blen Münte is alſo much inferior to the 


| with fine fountains as Rome, not only from its having 


Viſigochs, and the German armies ; particularly in 1527, 


to one hundred, thirty-eight thoufand, ye hung. 
ſinty- eight: among which were forty biſho anche. 6 
ſand ſix hundred and eighty-ſix prieſts, . 
hundred and fiſty- nine monks, one thouſand * 
dred and fourteen nuns, three hundred and ni Sit hy 
courtezans, nine thouſand Jews, and "eng * 
In 1714, the inhabitants were again numbered h 1 
of pope Clement XI. when there appeared 10 LY 
hundred and forty- three thouſand. No achat ag 
have been ſince taken; but the preſent inhabits, 
not ſuppoſed to exceed the number mentioned in — Þ 
culation of 1714. Rome was anciently much ; 
populous than it is at preſent ; though it is nov © 
the fineſt cities in the world. In external fplendowr 4 
the beauty of its temples and palaces, modern * | 
ſuppoſed to excel the ancient. It has twenty pars, thy 
hundred towers, as many churches, and fix bridges * 
the Tiber. The ſtreets are ſpacious and well paved, 0 
they are neither kept clean nor illuminated. Her; 
two thouſand two hundred palaces, ninety. tyo puh 
forty-one national churches, fixty-four religious hooks, 
men, forty of women, and thirty hoſpitals. Among f 
churches, there are ſeven which, by way of ming 
called the ſeven churches, being eſteemed comparutin 
more ſacred than the reſt: theſe are St. John de Lat 
St. Peter in the Vatician, St. Paul, St. Mary the Cem 
St. Lawrence within the Walls, and the Holy Cro 
eruſalem. No city in the world ſurpaſſes, or eveneq 
ome, for the multiplicity of noble edifices, fine ſo 
tains, antiquities, paintings, ftatues, ſculptures, and 
riofities. To particularize the whole a volume vod 
infufficient. No place in the world is fo well proni 


cellent fprings in its own precincts, but being alſo j 
hed with water from other places, by means of f 
b and 7 aqueducts; of which the p 
pal are thoſe of Aqua Virgine, and Aqua Felice, which 
conveyed to it from the diſtrict of Paleſtrina, at the if 
tance of twenty-two Italian miles; and do honourto p 
Sixtus V. the founder. Aqua Paulina, brought from 
diftance of thirty Italian miles, derives its name f 
Paul V. whore-eſtabliſhedit from its ruins. Theſepurel 
pid ſtreams are of ſingular benefit to the city, elpecully 
the water from the I iber is generally ſo thick and mud 
that eyen horſes are not watered in it; though, after 
or three days ſtanding, it works itſelf clear, and becat 
fir for drinking. This city is ſeated on the Tiber, a 
ten miles from the Tuſcan ſea, three hundred andelg 
miles from Vienna, five hundred and fixty from Fi 
and eight hundred and ten from London. The 
the river Tiber, being raiſed by the many ruins ofbo 
which have fallen into it, and its mouth much dd 
up, frequently overflows and does infinite damage; 
cially wich a ſtrong weft wind. A ſmall part of ie 
is ſeparated from the other by the river; and 1s Wer 
called Traſtevere, or beyond the Tiber. Them! 
of Rome's ancient grandeur conſiſt of ſtatues, coll 
temples, palaces, theatres, triumphal arches, d 
neumachias, obeliſks, columns, aqueduct, foun 
mauſoleums, and other ſtructures. Of modem bu 
the ſplendid churches and palaces are the wol 
able. The incomparable church of St. Peter, t 
| the fide of the Tiber, is one of the wonders of te 
architecture. Every traveller is aſtoniſhed 27 br, 
fight of this noble ffructure, the majeflic affen 
jts ſpacious area, and the quadruple row of pln 
fide. It is eight hundred and forty feet in lng 
hundred and twenty five in breadth, and os 
in — From Carlo Fontana's account of * 
publi in 1694, it had then coſt u c * 
millions of Roman ſcudi; and new impro“ 
continually making to it. The walls, both 
without are n. with marble : the roof ink 


The large dome, with the two cupolas 9. 
with ſuch an extenſive circumference, mit "(de d 
for a church, without any addition. The hes 5 
ſuperb ſtructure may be called a profuſion o oþ he 
eye at firſt ſight being quite dazzled; thov "rent 


* 


ancient; for, in 170g, en of theſe amounted only 


« \ 11 7 
= * * 


is ſurveyed, the greater will be the atonfgef 
beholder, on conſidering the ſumptu 
| | 
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ich integuments; many of which are 
g the variety mY All the altar-pieces are of the 


f elievo. 
The Moſaic work. The monuments. of the 


e interred here, are very grand, compoſed 
. an male but the moſt ſplendid piece of all 
9 uthedra Petri, or papal chair, appointed for the 
1 the church. In the area before” the church, ſtands 
* hyry obeliſk. The vatican, which joins the 
edral, is a very ſpacious building, but irregular ; 
- wenty-two courts, and ſeveral thouſand rooms ; 
ohe having made ſome additions to it, which has 
a i to its preſent magnitude. The famous vatican 
| conſiſts of eight large apartments. The number of 
uſcripts in it amounts to upwards of twenty-five thou- 
and the books are about twenty thouſand. The 
of medals is compoſed of Greek and Roman pieces, | 
the greateſt part of them conſiſts of copper. The 
«< of St. John of Lateran is one of the ſeven. The 


re of Conſtantine the Great; where, - after em- 
Eur the chriſtian religion, he built this church, which 
meented-to the biſbep of Rome. Here are depoſited 
F numbers of reliques, which St. Helen is ſaid to have 
ar tom the Holy Land, affording the higheſt en- 
ment to the ſuperſtitious beholder. In the croſs- 
Tbebind the church are two famous chairs, which, 
the diſaſter of pope Joan, have been uſed at the 
bon of popes, for a well known purpoſe. The Late- 
was rebuilt, in a very ſtately manner, by 
. In the area before it ſtands the largeſt obeliſk 
ere, which Conſtantine the Great removed from 
aa his ſon Conſtantine ſent to Rome, where it 
cected in the Circus Maximus; from whence Six- | 
J. after it had been dug our of the ruins, cauſed it to 
mored and erected here. The Scala Santa, or ſtairs. 
ſuch Our Saviour is ſaid to have gone up into Pilate's 
|, ue preſerved in a diſtinct building, with chapels} 
ging to it. The ſame ward contains the holy croſs 
gulalem, which is another of the ſeven capital churches, 
one of the moſt remarkable for its antiquity and re- 
8. St. Mary the Greater, is alſo one of the ſeven; 
be firſt and moſt beautiful of all thoſe dedicated to 
men Mary in'Rome : containing the ſplendid cha- 
pope Sixtus V. and pope Paul V. with many 

| cunolities. Near this church is ſeen a beautiful 
edt the virgin Mary, and an Egyptian obeliſk. In 
of St. Pietro in Montorio, the moſt celebrated 
n the univerſe is to be ſeen; namely Chriſt's 
won on the mount, which was Raphael's laft 
c Sebaſtian, another of the ſeven churches, is 
ur ts many reliques. The catacombs, or ſub- 
ws burying-grounds, are the moſt ſpacious" and 
| the whole city. Theſe were the public 
hee for ſuch of the Romans as could not 
Vue) expence of burning; and the Chriſtians, 'who | 
Moved of burning their dead, made uſe of them for | 
ere. Rome is divided into fourteen wards, 


«om ubich it ſtands. was formerly occupied by the 


"one; and defended by the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
1 Thber; flanked with five baſtions, and — 
of cannon. In the middle appeatsa 
We AA the mauſoleum. of Adrian, eretted by 
£ . Here they keep the archives and 
. Flunch; and from hence a ſubterraneous 
n. @ the vatican. . The principal remains of 
2 dla mileria, ol fine marble; the equeſ- 
ita * of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; the 
= monument of the emperor Alexander 

brick le buſts of the emperors and their conſorts; 
of the temple of peace, built by che 


taken out of che temple of Jeruſalem, | 
bile b cl of that city ; the coliſeo, or — | 
Kim Ger Peror Veſpaſian ;/ the triumphal arch 

Cm, nd of Galienus ; the circus of An- 
weipal ach, the columna Antonia, repreſenting | 
kufoleum 7 of Marcus Aurelius; Trajan's pillar; 
of . Auguſtus, in the Strada Pontifici ; the 

te dach © = Severus's tomb, without St. John's 
Dathe mains of Diocleſian's baths ; the cele- 


bis 


2 he | 
aſk b. lan Where dhe emperor Titus de 8 11 


No, XXII. e obeliſks of Seſoſtris and Auguſtus; | the 
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the Farneſe Hercules, in white marble, of a coloſiian 
ſize, and exquiſite workmanſhip ; the Temple of Concord, 
the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, &c. Here are a great 
number of magnificent palaces, the moſt remarkable of 
which arethoſe of Farneſe; and Borgheſe. Moſt of the houſes 
are of brick ; but thoſe of the better ſort, have the doors, 
windows, and ſupporters of freeſtone. Two thirds of the 
habitations are the property of the churches, convents, 
and alms-houſes. The air of Rome is rendered unwhole- 
ſome by noxious exhalations of various kinds. Much to 
the honour of its police, ſeveral public granaries are kept, 
in conſequence of which bread may at all times be pur- 
chaſed at the ſame price. - To preſerve good order, three 
hundred halberdiers are employed, under the command 
of their colonel. The carnival here is during the 
eight days before Lent, and continues only from three till 
ſix in the afternoon ; no ſuch ſcenes 7 riot being per- 


mitted as at Venice: proſtitutes, however, are publickly 


tolerated. Proteſtants are not obliged to kneel at the 
elevation of the hoſt, or at meeting the euchariſt in the 
ſtreets; and they are permitted to have fleſh meat at the 
inns even during Lent. Very little trade is carried on in 
Rome, but vaſt ſums of money are expended there by 
travellers and other ſtrangers. The academies and ſocie- 
ties for promoting the arts and ſciences are very nume- 
rous; and here is allo an univerſity, and ſeveral colleges. 
We ſhall conelude our deſcription of this juftly celebrated 
eity in the words of Mr. Addiſon, a man of acknowledged 
eminence as a connoiſſeur in ſtatuary and painting: No 
« part of the antiquities of Rome,“ ſays tfrat mgenious 
Writer, s pleaſed me ſo much as the ancient ſtatues, of 
be which there is ſtill an incredible variety. The work 
te manſhip is often the moſt exquiſite of any thing in its 
« kind. A man would wonder how it were poſſible for 
« ſo much life to enter into marble as may be diſcovered 


| © in ſome of the beſt of them; and, even in the meaneſt, 


cc one has the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the faces, poſtures, 
ce airs, and dreſs of thoſe who have lived ſo many ages 
© before us.” 'Thefts and petty crimes are punt F in 
Rome, by impriſonment, or what is called the cord; in 


which the culprit's hands are bound by a cord, which 


runs on a pulley. It is a cruel and injudicious puniſhment, 
and left too much in the power of thoſe who ſuperintend 
the execution, to make it ſevere or not, as they are in- 
clined. Breaking on the wheel is never uſed in Rome for 
any crime; but they ſometimes put in practice another 
mode of execution, which is much more ſhocking in ap- 
pearance, than cruel” in reality. The criminal being 
ſeated on a ſcaffold, the executioner, who ſtands behind, 
ſtrikes him on the head with a hammer of a peculiar con- 
ſtruction, which deprives him, at once, of all ſenſation. 
When it is certain that he is completely dead, the execu- 

ge knife, cuts his throat from ear to ear. 


tioner, with a lar | | 
This laſt part of the ceremony is thought to make a 


er impreſſion on che minds of the ſpectators, than 
— TR Which deprves the criminal of life. 
Whether the advantages reſulting from tliis, are ſufficient 


to compenſate for ſhocking dhe puble eye with ſuch abo- 


minable ſights, is much to be queſtioned.” The followi 


is a circumſtantial account oft late execution at Rome, 


by an Engliſh gentleman then on te ſpot! The criminal 
was to ſuffer for luis fiſth urder: firſt of all chere was a 
proceſſſon of prieſts, one of whom catried a crucifix on à 
pole hung with Black; they were followed by a number 


of people in long gowůs, hieb Sered them from head 
to foot, with holes irnmediately*before the face, through 
rtectly, 


* þ 


which thoſe in this diſp#iſ& could T&every thing 

while” they could net be recogmized by — er 
They are of che company Della Miſericordia, which is 
en ebe der ee den e oe pier, think 
ie a duty to-viſit criminals under ſentence of death, en- 
deavour to bring them to a Ne ſenſe of their guilt, 
aſſiſt them in making the beſt uſe of the ſhort time they 


have to live, and who never forſake them till the mo- 


ment of their execution. People of the firſt rank are of 
this ſociety, and devoutly perform the moſt laborious 
functions of it. All of them carried lighted torches, and 
a few ſhook” fin boxes, into which the multitude put 
money, to deſray the expence of maſſes for the of 


criminal. ' This 4s conſidered by many as the moſt 
| meritorious _ 
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meritorious kind of charity. What is the relieving a few 


poor families, ſay they, from the frivolous diſtreſſes of 


cold and hunger, in compariſon of freeing them from 
many years burning in fire and brimſtone. 
reminded of this eſſential kind of charity, not only by the 
preachers, but alſo by inſcriptions upon the walls of par- 


People are 


ticular churches and convents ; and ſometimes the aid of 


the pencil is called in, to awaken the compaſſion of the 


unfeeling and hard hearted. On the external walls of 


ſome convents, immediately above the box into which you 
are directed to put your money, views of purgatory are 


painted in the moſt flaming colours, where people are 


ſeen in all the agonies of burning, raiſing their indignant 
eyes to thoſe unmindful relations and acquaintances, who, 
rather than part with a little money, allow them to re- 
main in thoſe abodes of torment. Immediately after 'the 
company Della Miſericordia, came the malefactor him- 
ſelf, ſeated in a cart, with a capuchin friar on each ſide 
of him. The hangman, with two aſſiſtants, dreſſed in 
ſcarlet jackets, walked by the cart. This proceſſion 
having moved flowly round the gallows, which was 
erected in the Piazza del Populo, the culprit deſcended 
from the cart, and was led to a houſe in the neighbour- 
hood, attended by the two capuchins. He remained 
there about half an hour, was confeſſed, and received ab- 
ſolution ; after which he came out, requeſting the popu- 
lace to join in prayers for his ſoul, and walked with a 
hurried to the gallows ; the hangman and his aſſiſt- 
ants haying hold of his arms, they ſupported him up the 


ladder, the unhappy man repeating prayers, as faſt as he 


could utter, till he was turned off. He was not left-a 
moment to himſelf. The executioner ſtept from the lad- 
der, and ſtood with a foot on each of his ſhoulders, ſup- 


porting himſelf in that ſituation with his hands on the top 


of the gallows, the aſſiſtants at the ſame time pulling 
down the malefactor's legs, fo that he muſt have died in 
an inſtant. The executioner, in a ſhort time, ſlid to the 
ground along the dead body, as a ſailor ſlides on a rope. 
They then removed the cloth which covered his face, and 
twirled the body round with great rapidity, as if their 
intention had been to divert the mob; hut they beheld 
the ſcene with ſilent awe and compaſſion. While the 
body was hanging, all the members of the proceſſion, 
with the whole apparatus of torches, crucifixes, &c. went 
into a neighbouring church, and remained there till a 
maſs, was ſaid for the ſoul of the deceaſed ; after which 
they returned in proceſſion to the gallows, with a coffin 
covered with black cloth. Two of the perſons in maſks 


cut the rope, while others below received the body, and 


put it carefully into the coffin. 


OsT1a, anciently a flouriſhing city, was built by 
Ancus Martius, the fourth king of Rome, and was 


called Oſtia Tiberinia. An arm of the Tiber having 
changed its courſe, this harbour is become dry: in con- 


ſequence of which, and the badneſs of the air, this is now 
dwindled into an inconſiderable place. Still, however, it 
15 the ſee of a biſhop, who is always dean of the college 
of cardinals, and crowns .the pope. The old town was 
deſtroyed by the Saracens, and the new one conſiſts only 
of the cathedral, and a few ſcattered houſes. 
twelve miles ſouth of Rome. : 

TERRACINA, anciently Auxur, a ſmall town ſituated 


5 F 


on the brow of a hill, in a fruitful but marſhy country, 


about forty- ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of Rome. The town is 
4 and thinly inhabited, though it is the ſee of a 

iſhop. It had once a harbour, which is now choaked 
up. Near it are ſome remains of the temple of Janus, 
with the palaces of Julius Cæſar and Adrian, and tlie 
Vu Appu. | 78 


PaLESTRINA, anciently Præneſte, ſtanding on an emi- | 


nence, like moſt of the towns in Italy, for the benefit of 
the cool breezes: Virgil, therefore, calls it Altum, and 
Horace Frigidum Prencfic. Here are ſtill ſome remains 
of the temple of fortune. 
muſt always be one of the ſix ancient cardinals. It is alſo 
a dukedom, belonging to the Colonna family, and its 
diſtance from Rome is twenty-two miles. | 

. Tivori, formerly. Tibur, an ancient and celebrated 


town, on the brow of a hill, about twenty-three miles 
eaſt of Rome. It is now but an inconſiderable place, 


/ 
1 


/ 


It is the ſee of a biſhop, Who 


| 
| 


Ln 


It is about 


F 


though it is the ſee of a biſhop, holdine: . 
under the pope. Here is a villa. — 1 
of Modena, and, in the market-place, N the g 
tian images of oriental granate. In this . g 
environs, many remains and monuments ks 
of the ancient nobility are to be ſeen; among 10 * 
villa Hadriani is the moſt diſtinguiſhable andee i 
Not far from Tivoli, the caſcade, or waterfall „ 
river Tiverone preſents itſelf ; the water beine * 
tated perpendicularly from a rock, and makin. * 
niſhing noiſe. Near it is the Lago di Bagni kh. 
river Solfatara iſſues, and in which are ſome ſnal k * 
iſlands, which change their ſituations with the wad 
water of the lake and river are ſtrongly impregnated! 
ſulphur. 

PiMPeRNO, a ſmall town on an eminence fans 
to be the ancient Privernum, or to have den er 
the ruins of it. In its neighbourhood are ſcen iff 
numbers of the cork- tree, which is an ever. green * | 
leaves that are {tiff and hard, reſembling thoſe of xp 
or pear-tree; and bearing a fruit like ſmall acorns 
cork is the bark of the tree, which recovers its © 
about two years after it has been ſtripped. 

VELETR1, a ſmall city, pleaſantly ſituated on x 
about eighteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Rome. It is 
of a biſhop, enriched with twenty-four churches 
convents, and a magnificent palace belonging top 
Lancelotti. It was anciently famed for its wine, u 
is now much degenerated. In the market-pla 
erected a braſs ſtatue of Urban VIII. The em 
Auguſtus's family was of Veletri; and he hi 
though born at Rome, was educated in the neighh 
hood of it. 

AlBANO, a handſome little town, about ten 
| ſouth-eaſt of Rome, much celebrated for its anti 
and for being the rendezvous for the people of qual 
Rome, in ſpring and autumn, to enjoy freſh air, 
of the cardinals is biſhop of this place, which fa 
belonged to the houſe of Savelli, under the title 
duchy; but, in 1637, was purchaſed by the 
There is nothing at Albano ſo remarkable as the pr 
from the Capuchins' garden, which, for the extent 
variety of pleaſing incidents, is the mot delight 
can be ſeen. It takes in the whole Campania, a 
minates in a full view of the Mediterranean, Tix 
of Albano is taken into the proſpect, which lies) 
in an oval figure of about ſeven miles; and, na 
of the continued circuit of high mountains that e 
paſs it, looks like the area of ſome vaſt amphit 
this, together. with the ſeveral green hills and 
rocks, within the neighbourhood, makes the mol 
able confuſion imaginable. Albano has been long 
for having the beſt wine in all the Campani, * 
preſerves its character; though ſome are of op 
it is not now preſerved to a proper age. Ti 
ſcarce here, though they are in great plenty at 

FRESCATI, a ſmall town on a hill, near y 
ancient Tuſculum ſtood. From its delightful 
it is made the ſummer reſidence of many 10 
who havevery ſplendid ſeats, gardens, and 2 
The moſt magnificent of theſe charming ry 
villa Aldobrandini, or Belvidere, at pre 
to the houſe of Pamfili. 5 of 

BexevenrTo, a fortified city, and ca tal 0 . 
of the ſame name, at the confluence of the e. 
and Calore. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, 4 
the kingdom of Naples; but was BY. 7 

Leo IX. by the emperor Henry 1. 
— continued a Mo of the papal dominion 
AsTURa, a ſmall place, with a harbor 


tower. It is famous for the murder of Can 4 
was here trated, 

Nzm * town, with a palace bo tha 
prince Ceſarini, and deriving its name | 1 ad ne 
Diane. The lake of Nemi lies in à gw | Fit wa 
ſo ſurrounded with groves and mounts "eath d 


of it is never ruffled with a ff 1 0 
From this circumſtance, perhaps, roger 09 
clearneſs of its waters, Virgil was indu 


name of , Diana's Looking-Glaſ's 


Lavinia, a ſmall town on an eminence, 1s 
3 where the emperor Antoninus Pius was 
Linu , 


anciently Sulmo, a ſmall town, ſeated on 


onA > hn / 
FuuoxE TA, red with olive-trees. It has the title of 


nence COVE 


cipality- ALATRO, and VEROLI, are ſmall towns 


It REPUBLIC or Sr. MARINO. 


ls little ſtate conſiſts only of a mountain and ſome 
i. which lie ſcattered about the bottom of it. The 
4 of inhabitants upon this territory is about five 
and. The mountain yields good wine, but the natives 
s republic have NO other water than rain or ſnow. 
under of this ſtate was a Dalmatian, and a maſon, 
'mwards of thirteen hundred years ago, turned 
i andretired to this mountain. Here his devotion 
aſterity procured him ſo much reputation for ſanc- 
that the princes of the country made him a preſent 
mountain. Out of veneration for this holy man, 
-nthers were afterwards induced to make it the place 
r abode. Hence the origin of this town and re- 
tc, which ſtill bears the name of the hermit. In 
xr 1100, this republic purchaſed the caſtle of Pen- 
u in its neighbourhood ; and, in 1170, another 
Caſola. About two hundred and ninety years 
t aſſiſted pope Pius II. againſt Melateſta, lord of 
in, in return for which, he made over to it four 
laftles. At this period may be fixed the epocha of 
pieſt grandeur, but it is now reduced to its original 
>, In 1739, at the requeſt of ſome of the depen- 
of cardinal Alberoni, the pope's legate at Ravenna, 
ſubjeted to the ſee of Rome; but, upon com- 
tal the council, the pope was pleaſed to reſtore it 
former freedom. 
121x0, the only town belonging to this territory, is 
os the top of the mountain, and has only one 
kading to it. The only ſtructures in this republic, 
ner caſtles, three convents, five churches, and ha- 
s for the natives. T he largeſt of the churches is 
ted to St. Marino, and contains his aſhes and his 
Next to the bleſſed virgin, he is eſteemed the 
It ſaint, and any one who. ſpeaks diſreſpectfully of 
b puniſhed as a blaſphemer. All that are capable of 
g ams are exerciſed, and ready at a moment's 
In the ordinary courſe of government, the ad- 
ation is in the hands of a council of forty perſons ; 
if of the members of which are-of noble families, 
Ke other of the plebeian : but, on very importan: 
ms an Arengo, or great council is convened, 
ery family has the privilege of ſending a repre- 
The principal officers of this ſtate are two 
Ws, who are elected every half year; next to them 
wamiffary, who judges in civil and criminal 
and is joined in commiſſion with the capitanoes : 
bud the phyſician muſt be foreigners, and have 
was out of the public ſtock. Any perſon who 
r being duely ſummoned, neglect to aſſiſt at 
al, according to their ſtatute books, ſhall be fined 
ne penny Engliſh; when an ambaſſador is diſ- 
Ab any foreign ſtate, upon the buſineſs of the 
5 be s allowed a ſum equal to one ſhilling per 
us ſupport during the embaſſy. 


* KINGDOM or NAPLES. 


E kingdom of Naples, conſiderably the largeſt ſtate 
."Mprehends the ancient countries of Saminum, 
by, Pulia, and Magna Gracia ; and is bounded 
ith by the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, ex- 
| oth eaſt, where it joins the eccleſiaſtical 
* about two hundred and eighty miles in 

rr one hundred and twenty in breadth. 
Iz 8 ſometimes called Sicily on this ſide the 
K Meſſina; whence the preſent king, who is 
of Sicily, is called the king of the Two 


' 
U 


* of the beſt and fineſt parts of Italy, and 
many changes: The Normans became maſ- | 


— 
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ters of it in the eleventh century, and the ſovereigns were 
called counts, then dukes, and afterwards kings of 


A Puglia; but, in 1282, Peter III. king of Arragon, 


cauſed all the Normans to be maſſacred ; and this maſ- 
ſacre was called the Sicilian Veſpers. After this, Puglia 
was joined to Sicily ; whence the ſovereigns have had the 
title of king of the Two Sicilies. It has been called the 
kingdom of Naples, from the city of that name, which 
is the capital. In 1504, it fell under the dominion of 
Spain; but the archduke Charles, afterwards the emperor 
Charles VI. got poſſeſſion of it in 1707; and in 1713, 
it was confirmed to him by the treaty of Utrecht. In 
17 34, the Spaniards again made themſelves maſters both 
of Naples and Sicily; which, in 1736, were formally 
ceded to don Carlos, and his heirs male and female, in 
conſequence of which the third ſon of the late king of 
Spain, who is alſo brother to the preſent, is now king of the 
Two Sicilies. The ſecond ſon would have aſcended 
that throne, but he was declared incapable of governing, 
and the eldeſt ſon, as prince of Aſturias, was heir-ap- 
parent to the king of Spain. 

The air of this country is extremely hot, eſpecially in 
the . months of July, Auguſt, and September. Very 
little of winter 1s felt in the lower part of the kingdom ; 
and, on the plains, it is thought extraordinary when ice 
or ſnow are ſeen. The fertility of the ſoil of this coun- 
try is very extraordinary; being productive, to an exu- 
berant degree, of all kinds of grain, the fineſt fruits, and 
culinary vegetables ; which may be cultivated and raiſed 
at any time of the year. Here are excellent oranges, 
lemons, citrons, pomegranates, almonds, dates, capers, 
bay-berries, and figs. Beſides theſe, ſugar, anniſeed, 
pepper, and manna, are produced. The oil, wines, 
rice, and flax of Naples, are equal to the fineſt of other 
countries. This territory is equally rich in hemp, flax, 
cotton, honey, wax, iron, and alum: deer, fiſh, and 
fowl, are alſo very plentiful. The Neapolitan horſes are 
in high eſteem; and the flocks and herds are numerous. 
The principal manufactures here are of ſnuff, ſoap, and 
glaſs-ware. Waiſtcoats, caps, ſtockings, and gloves, 
are alſo made of the hair or filaments of a ſhell-fiſh, 
which are warmer than thoſe of wool, and of a beautiful 
gloſſy green. 

The principal mountains of this kingdom are the 
Apennines, which extend throughout the country, 
and terminate at the ſtraights of Sicily, and Mount 
Veſuvius, ſo famed as a Volcano: the latter is five 
Italian miles from the city of Naples, but ſeparate from 
the Apennine mountains. The declivity next to the ſea, 
is every where planted with vines and fruit-trees : the 
circumjacent plain affords a delightful proſpect, and the 
air is clear and wholeſome. The two famed wines pro- 
duced in this neighbourhood, are called vino greco, and 
and lachrymæ chriſti; both which are very delicious. 
Of the latter, the little which is produced is reſerved for 
the king's cellars; though great e are diſpoſed of 
for the genuine lacrymæ. The ſouth and weſt ſides of 
the mountain, form a very different view. There it is 
ſeen cleft aſunder; and its north peak reſembles an in- 
verted cone; ſtriking the eye with the view of an accu- 
mulated maſs of ſtones, | and cinders, and is pro- 
perly the volcano. The ſouth peak is called the ſomma, 
though the whole mountain goes by the name of Veſu- 
vius. The north peak is three thouſand fix hundred feet 


above the ſurface of the ſea; but the height of the ſouth 


peak does not exceed three thouſand three hundred. The 
black aſhes, which cover the upper part of the mountain, 
render the aſcent very tedious and troubleſome ; though 
it is facilitated by the neighbouring peaſants, who aſſiſt 
ſtrangers by walking or creeping on before them ; whilſt. 
they take faſt hold of belts, which are. faſtened round the 
bodies of the guides. Theſe fellows, who are exorbitant 
in their exactions, are ſtiled nothing leſs than Ciceroni; the 
proper title of learned antiquarians, who ſhew and ex- 
plain to foreigners the pe wee and curioſities of the 
country. The higher a perſon advances, the hotter he 
finds the ground, and loud rumbling ſounds and noiſes 
are heard from within. Clefts are ſeen in many places, 
through which the ſmoke conſtantly iſſues. Its a, 
or mouth, alters its form at every violent eruption; and 
the mountain ' ſeems to give warning of its rage, by a 
| 5 + tremendous 
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tremendous dreadful noiſe, ſhaking all the adjacent parts, 
and pouring fourth aſhes and ſtones, ſome of them three 
or four hundred weight, and frequently darting them to 
the diſtance of ſome Italian miles. Several times, parti- 


cularly in the years 1694, 1737, 1751, 1754, and 1755, 
an inflamed ſtream of melted fulphur, metals, and mine- 


rals, iſſued from its mouth, as from a caldron boiling | 


over, ſweeping huge ſtones along with it, and ſpreading 


deſolation wherever it took its courſe. When this fluid 
matter becomes cold, it has- all the hardneſs of a ſtone, 
and, in many places, appears in very large heaps. In 


| ſome places it is broken, and applied to the purpoſe of 


mending the ftreets. From experiments that have been 
made, it appears, that the ſtones thus ejaculated, have 
been found to contain all kinds of minerals, as gold, filyer, 
copper, tin, and lead. The neighbouring inhabitants 
are pleaſed with a moderate eructation every year, expe- 
tience having taught them that few ſhocks of earthquakes 
need then- be apprehended, and if any did happen they 
would be flight. | es | 
Earthquakes are chiefly felt in the lower of this 
kingdom, where may be ſeen the ruins of many cele- 
brated cities, of which the names are now hardly pre- 
ſerved. Another inconveniency, common to all Italy, 
are the ſwarms of lizards, great numbers of which, eſpeci- 
ally of the green kind, are every where to be met with; 
but they are rather troubleſome than injurious, by their 
creeping up and down'the walls; and, it a door or win- 
dow be left open, make their way into the chambers. 
A much greater nuifance are the RS and a kind of 
ſpiders, called the tarantulas, from the city of Tarento; 
where they are more common and more venomous than 
in other parts. Thoſe who are ſtung by them, become 
dejeted, melancholy, and languid, and loſe their appe- 
tite. They alternately cry, fob, laugh, dance, and 


practiſe a thouſand ſtrange geſticulations ; and, without 


relief, are ſaid to die within a few days. The uſual ſpeci- 
fic, in this caſe, is muſic, which, by animating and in- 
ducing them to dance, cauſes copious evacuations' of the 
morbific matter by perſpiration. © It is certain, however, 
that many who pretend to have been ſtung by theſe rep- 
tiles, are mere um : there are beggars who induce 
people to beſtow alms, by their admirable imitation of a 
Tarantola patient. 

Religion, in this country, is on a very indifferent foot- 
ing. The number of convents and monaſteries is really 
aſtoniſhing ; and the clergy are ſaid to poſſeſs two thirds 
of the whole kingdom. But, though they have ſo much 
influence and power, they have not yet been able to get 
the inquiſition eſtabliſhed here. In 1757, meafures were 
taken for leflening the number of convents ; and the order 
of Jeſuits have lately been ſupprefſed. The papal bulls 
cannot be publiſhed without the king's permiſſion ; nor 
are proteſtants compelled to kneel in the churches, or at 
meeting the hoſt. In Lent they can alſo procure fleſh 
meat. In 1740, the Jews were permitted to ſettle in the 


kingdom, during the term of fifty years,” and ſeveral | - 
privileges were granted them during that period; at the ex- 


piration of which, it is ſuppoſed the grant will be re- 

The king of Naples, or of the Two Sicilies, is an here- 
ditary monarch. Fhe high colleges are the council of 
ſtate, the privy council, the treafury, the Sicily council, 
and the council of war. The kingdom is a papal fief; 
and the king, in acknowledgment of the pope's feudal 
ight, ſends him every year a white palfrey, and a purſe 

fix thouſand ducats. The title of the king's eldeſt ſon 


is prince of Calabria. The king has à numerous, though 


generally ſpeaking, a poor nobility, conſiſting of princes, 
dukes, uiſſes, and barons. L 


ſummoned to the capital once in two years, to deliberate 
on the cuſtomary free gift to the crown. 
- The preſent revenue of the ki 

ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling per an- 
num z. but it is more than probable that, by = new 


eſtabliſhed police purſued by the princes: of the houſe of 
Bourbon, of abridging the influence and revenues of the 


; an s annual income will con- 
ſiderably exceed a million (terling, | 


\ / 
| 1 


amounts to above 


O F 


* — 


ö 
| 


| 


| 


is incredible how great a multitude of retainers to teh 
there are at Naples. When Innocent XI. defired them 


P 


ceived the name of Parthenope. 
ns. The general aſſembly | - 1 
of the nobility and commons, -is | 


. 

The military force of this kingdom ;. f. 
about thirty 1 men; among ws Ni 
giments are {aid to be the beſt. The marine e Swi 
of a few gallies. The order of St. Januarius 2 * 
only order of knighthood, was inſtituteg. b. clit 
in 1738. The badge is the image of that 4 on Cn 


int, appen 
) Paſſing from 8 
Ver Crols on th 


dant to a watered carnation ribbon 
right ſhoulder to the left ſide, and a ſil 
breaſt of the coat. 

With regard to the coin of Naples, three 
equal to one grana ; ten grana make one ca. 
carlini one taro ; five taro, or ten carlini nel 
twenty-five carlini one ongaro ; twenty-ſix one * 
and forty-five a Spaniſh piſtole. 

Though there is much poverty among the lo 
there 1s a great appearance of wealttmons — 
people of diſtinction. The Neapolitan nobil = 
markably fond of ſhow and ſplendour. This k * 
the brilliancy of their equipages, the number 5455 | 
tendants, the richneſs of their dreſs, and the www. 
of their titles. Mr. Swinburne, a late traveller >. 
country, informs us, that luxury has of late adv: = 
with gigantic ſtrides in Naples. Forty year wt | 
Neapolitan ladies wore nets and ribbons on their heh 
the Spamſh women do to this day, and not tic 
them were poſſeſſed of a cap; but hair plainly dey 
now confined to the loweſt order of inhabitants; m 
the diſtinction of dreſs, between the wife of a nll 
and that of a citizen, is entirely laid aſide : expenc 
extravagance are here in the extreme. The pe 
this country are deſcribed as ſlothful, malicious, and 
and the people in general exceſſively fond of litigat 


Uuatrin 


quis of Carpio to furniſh him with thirty thouſand hex 
ſwine, the marquis told him he could not ſpare his ſn 
hut if his holineſs had occaſion for thirty thouſand lane 
ſuch a number was at his ſervice. Theſe gm 
find continual employment for the fiery diſpoſition «ff 
Ncapolitans, and hinder them from uniting in ſuc coil 
mon friendſhips and alliances, as might endanger the il 
of the government. There are very few pet 
of conſideration, who have not a cauſe depending; 
when a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elle to dh 
gravely ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſer, and tumbles 
his papers, to ſee if he can ftart a law-ſuit, and pi 
any of his neighbours. How ftrangely are they ata 
fince the time of Statius : 


Nulla foro rabies, ant ſtrictæ Furgia Legis; 

Morum Jura viris, ſolum & fine faſcibus Æquun. 
SyLv. v. Lib. 1. WY 

By love of right and native juſtice led, 

In the ſtraight paths of equity they tread; 

Nor know the bar, nor fear the judge's frown, 

Unpraftis'd in the wranglings of the gown. 


The inhabitants of Naples have always been p 
able for leading a life of indolence and pls | 
perhaps partly ariſes from the wonderful plent) 
country, which renders labour not ſo _ | 
artly from the temperament of their climate, u 
laxes the fibres of their bodies, and diſpoſcs ban 
an idle humour. Whatever it proceeds from, 6 | 
they were formerly as notorious for it as * p 
ſent. This is perhaps the reaſon that the anc" 


one of the Sirens was buried in this city, WI! 


—— SInproka Siren -- 
Defidia, —=—— —— Hon. Sat. i. Lib. ü. 
Sloth, the deluding Siren of the mind. 
— Ei in Otia natum 3 
Piartleaopen . Ovlp. Mf. Lib 
o Neapolis, Hon. Bp%% 5 
Parthenope, for idle hours deſign'd, 
To luxury and eaſe unbends the mind. 
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ow; . corroborates this general 

Cilius Ry not ſwell our performance 
6 5 with quotations , however applicable, we ſhall 
72 the tranſlation: | 
Here wanton Naples crowns the happy ſhore, 
| or unh rich, nor deſpicably poor ; 
The town in ſoft ſolemnities delights, 

gentle poets to her arms invites; 
The people, free from cares, ſerene and gay, 
Pak; all their mild untroubled hours away. 
parthenope the riſing city named ö 
| 4 Siren, for her ſongs and beauty fam d, 
That oft had drown'd among the neighb ring ſeas 
The liſt ning wretch, and made deſtruction pleaſe. 


every ſpot of the kingdom of Naples, the 
| ou be lil tread on claſſic ground, and no 
ny preſents the eye with more beautiful proſpects. 
re are till traces of the memorable town of Cannæ, as 
ents of altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, and 
terraneous granaries ; and the ſcene of uction between 
mibal and the Romans, is {till marked out to poſ- 
Wh: by che name of Pezzo di Sangue © Field of Blood.“ 
mrincipal places in the kingdom of Naples are, 
arts, or Napoli, anciently Parthenope, afterwards 
hs, is the capital of the kingdom of the ſame name, 
zu the province of Terra di Lavora, which is the 
| and moſt populous of the whole country, and com- 
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ls ſituation. is extremely agreeable, having a 
ous country on one fide, and a noble bay of the 
Literrancan on the other, with an excellent harbour. 
ily may be called the garden of the world, this may, 
= cqual propriety, be called the garden of Italy. The 
þ of the city are about ſeven miles in circumference ; 
taking in the extenſive and magnificent ſuburbs, 
les may be ſaid to be about twenty miles in circuit; 
tie number of its inhabitants is eſtimated at four 
d thouſand, The houſes of this city are built of 
lofty, uniform, and generally in the modern taſte : 
woß are flat, and ſurrounded with baluſtrades ; on 
the inhabitants frequently amuſe themſelves in the 
ter evenings: many of them have balconies, with 

W- *adows. The ſtreets are well paved, but not 
nated at night; and, in the day time, are rendered 
uuodious by the. great number of ſtalls, on which 
[ons are expoſed. to ole 222 here is ſo 
Te. in winter, ty n- peaſe, arti- 
8, alparagus, and other __ had as 
ig the beginning of January, and even all the winter. 
pa ſwarms of princes, dukes, marquiſſes, and other 
e whom are appropriated five large piazzas, 
. Capuana, Nido, ontagna, - Porto, and Porta 
* The commonalty have | alſo their peculiar 
g Each of theſe fox piazzas chooſes its deputies, 
Pamtend the police of the city; and hold a court 
an amin of ſuch public concerns, as fall 
fir copnizance. .. The nobility of the five piazzas 
ans their Iyndic, who, in the parliaments and other 
i übles, repreſent. the city and the Whole 
Fa The fea waſhes the walls of Naples to the 
Fe the other fide is decorated with mountains and 
a. which not only defend it from the injuries of 
a . 4 oe the Sogn, but ſupply it 
Beides it is defended by a hi 
Tang St. Elmo, cutout of a rock, on the top of 


theweſt of the city. T | 
f Noo, is ne” of The New Caſtle, called 


Wee 


8 e moſt conſiderable for- 
cy, and has alwa '2 good Yon. Near 

funds a tower, in which the th ters of families 

id the hes ns, when they are diſobedient. Near 


the Foo z. 
« by thee”, 5 built upon 


lends 2. part of the ancient Campaniæ Felix, or The 


—— 


tention of the traveller. 
and nuns: In a cloyſter of the Carthuſian monaſtery a a 


| 


. 
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cannon, and has a ſtrong garriſon. The harbour of 
Naples is large, and ſecured by a well- built mole, ad- 
vancing into the ſea like a half- moon. The monaſteries 
and convents of both ſexes, are computed at one hundred 
and forty- nine; beſides which here are thirty- four houſes 


for poor boys, Erde and women: alſo eleven hoſpitals, 
five ſeminaries for eccleſiaſtics, four principal churches, 


| thirty-two pariſh-churches, ſeventy other churches and 


chapels, and upwards of one hundred and thirty oratories, 
or chapels, of religious fraternities. Naples is the ſee of 
an archbiſhop ; and the cathedral, dedicated to St. Janu- 
arius, is a magnificent old ſtructure; where the head and 
blood of that ſaint are kept, the latter in two cryſtal vials. 
This dried blood is annually brought out on the firſt Sun- 
day in May, and placed at the head of St. Januarius ; 
when, by a ſuppoſed miracle, it liquifies, which is thought 
to be a happy preſage both to the government and coun- 
try: but, if the blood continues dry, which the prieſts 
take care ſhall ſeldom be the caſe, the ſuperſtitious zealots 
are {truck with terror, and make diſmal lamentations. 
The Jeſuits church is one of the beſt which that ſociety 
had in Italy; and every part of it is decorated with the 
moſt coſtly ornaments. The church of the holy apoftles 
1s eſteemed the richeſt in paintings, and, with its: other 
embelliſhments, is extremely ſplendid. Another cele- 
brated church is that of St. Clare; and its nunnery for 
ladies of quality is certainly the largeſt in the world, con- 
taining one hundred and fifty nuns, excluſive of the ſer- 
vants of all denominations. The church of St. Mary 
della Annunziata, is alſo a very beautiful ſtructure; and 
the hoſpital belonging to it has an income of two hundred 


| thouſand crowns a year, to ſupport two thouſand infirm 
people, and about eight hundred 
of St. Mary 


orphans. The church 
of Victory, and that of St. Mary of the 
Angels, are handſome buildings. The Dominican church 
is remarkable for its rich ſtock of plate and altar orna- 
ments. Many other ſacred ſtructures are worthy the at- 
The city ſwarms with monks 


crucifix is exhibited, of inimitable workmanſhip, ſaid to 
be the performance of Michael Angelo. Pictures, ſtatues, 
and antiquities, are not ſo common at Naples, as might 
be expected in ſo great and ancient a city; many 


| of the moſt valuable pieces having been ſent to Spain 


by the vice-roys. Two of their fineſt modern ſtatues, are 
thoſe of Apollo and Minerva, placed on each ſide of 
Sannazarius's tomb. The univerſity of Naples was 
founded in 1224, by the emperor Frederic II. This 
unverlſity is not ſo much eſteemed by foreigners as the 
academy of virtuoſi, among whom there are generally a 
great number. of learned men. There are ſeveral very 
delightful proſpects about Naples, eſpecially from ſome 


of the religious houſes ; it being obſervable in Italy, that 
all the delightful ſpots are covered with a convent. The 


bay is one of the fineſt in the world, being almoſt round, 
and of about thirty miles in diameter. Three parts of it 


are ſheltered with a noble circuit of woods and mountains. 
The high promontory of Surrentum divides it from the 


montory, and the iſle of Capi 


hay of Salernum, Between the utmoſt point of this pro- 
the ſea enters by a 
t of about three miles wide. 


a vaſt mole, which ſeems to have been planted there, on 


hundred pas, Haring a bridge leading to it about 
Ni. h, le is well fortified with 


pur poſe to break the violence of the waves which run into 
the bay. Naples ſtands in the boſom of this hay, and has 
the pleaſanteſt ſituation in the world; thou on ac-' 
count of its weſtern mountains, it wants af advantage 


high | Vitruvius would have to the front of his palace; that f 
ſeeing the ſetting un. The number of courtezans"in/ 
che city 1s 
| Though 


ſuppoſed to be about eighteen thoufünd. 


"manufactures, and a hay fhoay vor ain trade. Luxury 
is reſtrained at Naples by | 

women are more cloſely confined than in any other city 
of Italy. The Mount of Piety, or the office for lending 
money to the poor, on 


Naples, lies a 
apl — 
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This iſland ſtands as 


common people are generally ſo lazy, as to 
preſer beggary or theſt to labour, here are ſome flouriſhing 


ſumptuary laws, and the 


pledges, at little or no intereſt, 
has an income of more than one hundred and fiſty thou- 
ſand ducats. The arſenal is ſaid g contain arms for fiſty 
thouſand men. About the diftanee of eight miles from 
of antiquities. What is 
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nothing to ſhow but 
natural curioſities about Naples, the 


been thrown 


Cathedral, formerly à pagan temple, 
blocks of marble. This is ſaid to be the place where 


30 


Virgil's totnb is the firſt to be met with; but, though it 
is certain that this was buried at Naples, it is 
thought equally certain that his tomb ſtood on that ſide 
of the town, which is towards Veſuvio. Near this tomb 


is the entry into the grotto of Pauſilypo. The common 


people of Naples believe it to have been wrought by 
magic, and that Virgil was the magician; who is in 
greater repute, among the Neapolitans, for having made 
the grotto, than the Eneid. About five miles from the 
grotto of Pauſilypo, lie the remains of Puteoli and Baiæ, 
in a ſoſt air, and a delicious ſituation. The country 
about them, on account of its vaſt caverns, and ſubterra- 
neous fires, has been miſerably torn in pieces by earth- 
quakes. The: ſea has overwhelmed a multitude of pa; 
laces, which, in. a calm day, may be ſeen at the bottom 
of the water. The Luerine lake, compared to what it 
once was, is but a puddle; its ſprings having been ſunk 


in an earthquake, or ſtopped up by mountains which have 


fallen upon them. The lake of Avernus, formerly ſo 
famous for its ſtreams of poiſon, is now plentifully ſtocked 
with fiſh-and fowl.” Mount Gaurus, from one of the 
fruitfuleſt parts of Italy, is become one of the moſt bar- 
Several fields, which were laid out in beautiful 
ves and gardens, are how naked plains, fmoaking with 
lphur ; or- incymbered with hills, which have been 
thrown up by. eruptions of fire. The works of art are in 
as much diforder as thoſe of nature; for that which was 


once the moſt beautiful ſpot of Italy; covered with tem- 


ples and palaces,” adorned by the greateſt of the com- 
mon- wealth, embelliſned by many of the Roman em- 
perors, and A beſt of their poets, has now 
the-ruins of its ancient ſplendour, 
and. a great magnificence in confuſion. Among the 
otto Del Cant is 
famous for the poiſonous ſtreams, which float within a foot 
of its ſurface. The ſides of the grotto are marked with 
green, as high as the malignity of the vapour reaches. 
The following are the common experiments: A dog, 
having his noſe held in the vapour, loſes all ſigns of life 
in a very little time; but, if carried into the open air, or 
thrown into a neighbouring lake, he immediately re- 


covers, if he is not quite gone. A torch, ſnuff and all, 


becomes immediately extinguiſhed, when put into the 
vapour. A viper, which was put in it for the ſpace of 
ten minutes, took ſuch a quantity of air into its lungs 
on coming out, that it almoſt ſwelled twice as large as it 
was before. In the ſuburbs of Naples ſtands the New- 
Caſtle, a ſtrong ſpacious building, with a lantern tower; 
and near it the citadel is ſeen, both in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Veſuvius. Naples is about one hundred and 
ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Rome, and one hundred and ſixty- 


four north-eaſt from Palermo. Among the curious ruins 
in the gulph of Naples, may be reckoned: the Galiola, 
and the School of Virgil. I 3 8 


- PuzzvoL1, or PuTzoLI, once a celebrated city, is 


now but a ſmall town, having ſuffered y by earths. | 
quakes, wars, and irruptions of the It was ſor⸗ 


merly the beſt port upon the coaſt ; and the ſtately ruins” 


about itz, together with the coins, ſeals, &c. which have 
by thewayes; ſufficiently demonſtrate its 
former magnificence.” It is the ſee of a biſhop, and the 
is built of large 


> - the fiſt Chtiſtian community in Italy was formed; and 


it. Here is a commodious h 


that St. Paul, in his journey to Rome, found brethren in 


peeing above the ſurface of the water; which, in the 


% * : 


|” which is the ſtinking fea or lake, called Acheron;Sor” 


"7 


or the Romans, were joined by arches, to protect the 
city and harbour from the violence of the waves. Between 
the Luerine lake,” and that of Averno, are the thermæ 


ait but the w 


Eaſtward from the lake Averna the grotto; or caut, of 


Pelus Acheruſia; and by Virgil, from its black water, 
Pelus Tenebroſo: It is now called Lago della Colluccia, 


or Del Fuſaro, and communicates with the ſea by a 


canal, -whence its water is much leſs _ offenſive than it 
was formerly. The next remarkable thing is the Elyſian- 
Fields, which are delightſully fituated in à ſalubrious 

hole ſpot is 1 7 entirely covered with 


533 


| 


| | 


- 


b- 


7 


in which are fourteen] 


into the ſea,” and is ſo mountainous that its cok 


-nurſe;a pretty large town, with an import 


curious piece of workmanſhip.” I 


attacking the capital of the pope 
| ſequently under his hlineſs's erco | 
\niwuſoleumn”of Lucie Munativs Pelz bude 


re . 


buſhes, briars, and ruins of ancie 
having been a place of interment in the tr 
Romans. Between Averno and Cum * of 
Via Appia, where two hills communicate b et off 
ſtately brick arch, called Arco Felice 7 Mex 
over this arch, a narrow way condudss t, th Pa 
of an ancient temple; now called Il Tempio 000 ee 
near which ſtands à large ſtructure, pat 
been a Pagan ſepulchre. Of the city of (u Oh 
famous, only a few walls are now remainine” 

many ancient ſtructures are ſeen about i each 
thoſe which we have mentioned. Baiz the g 
winter reſidence of the old Romans, icq an . 
about two or three miles from Puzzugli 1 ] 
veſtige of it is to be ſeen. Formerly the while ban 
the bay. was covered with magnificent edifice; * 
are ſtill remains of temples, baths, reſervoirs & | 
its vicinity. The ancient city of Miſeno, * 
the promontory, Was deſtroyed by the Saracen; u 
ninth century; not any remains of it being now vn 
On the banks of the lake, and the other fide of the | 
caſtle of Baiz, built by Charles V. and fande 
rock, may be ſeen a great variety of antiquities, x 
towards the ſea, the ruins of the temple of Hera 
where Nero cauſed his mother to be put to dab; f 
monument of which is ſtill remaining on the find, 
other ſide is called Baula, and a little up the coun; 
ſome elegantpalaces, antiques, a ſubterraheous wha 
and the dead ſea, - or lake, over which, accordingy 
fictions of . poets, ſouls departed this life were u 
by Charon: the iſland of Capri is three Tralan wlll 
from that part of the main land which project funk 


almoſt- inacceſſible, Auguſtus came often here fr 
health and recreation; and Tiberius made it a ex 
the moſt infamous voluptuouſneſs; but all choſe fie 
works of art with which it was graced, are now nö 
Between Torri de Greco, and Portici, ancient ing 
the city of Heraclia, which, in the reign of Vail 
was principally deſtroyed by an earthquake; and at 
wards, in the reign of Titus, overwhelmed by a tot 
of flaming fulphur from Veſuvius. In the years 1 
and 1711, upon digging in theſe premiſes, ſome put 
this unfortunate city was diſcovered; and, in 
when further ſearches were made, at a co ; 
penſe, ſome ſuperb buildings made their appear 
and, from among the rubbiſh were taken out 3 mul 
city of invaluable antiquities ; ſuch as painting, nn 
buſts, furniture, various utenſils,” cc. 
- SorrENTA, formerly Surrentum, an ancient Oh 
the Terra di Lavora, ſeated on the gulph of Napks 
on the north coaſt of a peninſula. Though nl 
preſent, it is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and gives u 
a promontory, which divides the gulph of Naples 
the bay of Salernum. W 
GaeTa, or GalETTA, anciently Caieta, from A 
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and a harbour defended by two caſtles. It 8 
4 bay of the fame name, and almoſt enwrne . 
ſea; being joined to the continent only by A m 
of land. This is the fes of a biſhop, Wen 


ately to the pope, and the baptiſtry of the © 
y to the pope er or 


+ bc Jed 1 
of Rome, - 15 erſbel 


now called the tower of Orlando, 


became maſters of this town in 177555 ml 
4 


4 « 


; } ing a hafbouf, 
anciently named Forma, 12 640 0 n 


houſe,” and a ſmall garriſon; 
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ce, was 


I 
, nn, called F ormianum, Gtuated near this pla 
| 2. * order of Mark Antony. 
parder® a ſmall city in the Terra di Lavora, orna- 
a ſuperb palace in the modern taſte. It is 


and gives the title of prince to the 
f It is about ſixteen miles north of 


q les. 


A MARIA, a pretty large town, built on the ruins of 


du. once the celebrated capital of Campania, which 
» with Rome and Carthage, for ſplendour, power, 
0 -ches; and whoſe luxury, the effects of its proſperity, 
* equally fatal to Hannibal's army and itſelf. The 
wens of many palaces, temples, and other ſtructures, 
ul diſcernible. 
— a town ſituated on the river Volturno. 
«the ſce of an archbiſhop, and 1s adorned with ſeveral 
e churches, and handſome houſes. b 
8:54, an ancient town in the province of Lavora. 
ö a pleaſant little place, and has ſeveral handſome 
uuches decorated with fine monuments and pictures. 
ö the ſee of a biſhop, and gives the title of duke to 
, houſe of Baena. þ 
C:51N0, a ſmall town, famed for having the oldeſt 
1-oft celebrated convent in the kingdom of Naples, 
inded by St. Benedict himſelf. Its abbot is the firſt 
on of the kingdom, and has epiſcopal juriſdiction 
thin his diſtrict. 
Foxpr, a ſmall town, with the title of a principality, 
| the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
pua, It is ſeated on the confines of the Eccleſiaſtical 
te, not far from Gaeta, and gives name to a lake. 
be air in this neighbourhood is unwholſome, though 
extenſive delightful plain, covered with groves of 
7 9 Hees. - 
SaLERNO, in latin Salernum, is ſeated on a bay of the 
fe mme. It is the capital of the Principato Citra, 
put twenty-ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of Naples. It is well 
fed, has a pretty good harbour, caſtle, and univer- 
and is the fee of an archbiſhop. A treatiſe on the 
of preſerving health, written in verſe by the phyſi- 
ps of this place, in 1101, is much boaſted of in this 
ntry. Twenty miles ſouth of this city lies Campaccio, 
which are many ruins of the ancient city of Poeſtum, 
P oſſidonia. ö | . * 
aLs!, anciently the capital of a republic, is now 
{mall town, though it is the ſee of an archbiſho 
b gives the title of prince to the houſe of Piccolomini. 
OTE ToSCOLo, a ſmall town, the reſidence of the 
mor and tribunal of the principality beyond the 
mines. | 
KERENZA, anciently Acherontia, a ſmall town be- 
dug to the houſe of Carraccioli, on whom it confers 
atleof duke. It is the capital of the province, called 
CR, and is ſeated at the foot of the Apennines. 


Mg made frequent mention of theſe celebrated | 


mg mountains, we hope we ſhall ſtand excuſed for 
"ang to the reader the ſelect deſcriptions of them 


n the latin poets : 


— Ou 


"ay. ficulum porrectus ad uſque pelorum, 
w% ab lgurum, populos amplectitur omnes 
oo 6 mmnumgue latus ftringentia longe 

raque berpetuo diſcriminat aquora tractu. 
"M | | CLavpd. de ſexto Conſ. Hon. 
To wk 025 from Liguria's diftant bounds, 
"op? ſtraight of Sicily reſounds, 

* itſelf through all Italia's ſons, + 
* * various nations as it runs ; 

rom the ſummit of its rocky chain, 
54; on either hand, the hoarſe reſounding main. 


ing” AO given a beautiful deſcription of theſe 
> Productions of -nature, lib. 2, v. 396, a tranſ- 


I | | 
2 the ſhady Apennines ariſe, 
. My aſpiring nation 
To ſuch 


| to the ſkies ; 
ike Italy erefts the fight 
* alt aſcent, or ſyells to ſuch a height: 


| practicable, it loſt its trade. 


— 
. 
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Her numerous ſtates the tow'ring hills divide; 
And ſee the billows riſe on either ſide ; 

At Piſa here the range of mountains ends, 
And here to high Ancona's ſhores extends : 
In their dark womb a thouſand rivers lie, 
That with continued ſtreams the double ſea ſupply. 


L 


Cozenza, a ſmall place, though the capital of the 
province of *the Hither Calabria, the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, and the ſeat of a tribunal of juſtice. It was an- 
ciently called Conſentia, and is about one hundred and 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Naples. 

Paul,; or Pol A, a ſmall handſome city, not far 


from the ſea, remarkable for being the birth-place of St. 


Francis, the founder of the order of Minims. The 
town belongs to the prince of Franca Villa, of the houſe 
of Spinnelli. Here are Auguſtinians, Franciſcans, Ca- 
puchins, and Dominicans ; but the convent of Minims, 
of the order of St. Francis of Paula, is about a mile 
from the city, and has a handſome church. 

Rossano, a ſmall city, ſeated on a river, which falls 
into the Solano, and is environed with rocks. It is the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, and has the title of a principality. 
It lies in the Hither Calabria, about thirteen. miles from 
the gulph of Naples, and one hundred and forty ſouth- 
eaſt of the city of that name. | 

 CATANZARO, the capital of the Farther Calabria, is 
the ſeat of a court of jultice: and the ſee of a biſhop, 
about five miles weſt of the gulph of Squilace. 

ST. SEVERINA, a ſmall archiepiſcopal city, formerly 
erected by the patriarch of Conſtantinople. It is about 
nine mules from the coaſt of the Ionian fea. 

ScIGLIo, a ſmall fortified town, ſituated on a pro- 
montory of the ſame name, anciently called Scylla. 

Rocio, a ſmall town, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, 
ſituated on the ſtraight of Meſſina: It is uſually called 
Reggio of Calabria, to diſtinguiſh it from Reggio in 
Lombardy. 

OTRranTo, anciently called Hydrunium, a well-forti- 
fied city, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, ſituated on an 
iſland at the mouth of the Adriatic, and is joined by a 
bridge to another iſland ; which has alſo a bridge, form- 
ing a communication with the continent. It gives name 
to a province, which, with thoſe of Bari, and Capitanata, 
conſtitute the country of Apulia. Beſides walls and baſ- 
tions, it is defended by a citadel. - Otranto alſo gives 
name to a cape. The country of Apulia is, in general, 
flat, dry, and ſandy ; and, in many parts of it, has no 
other water for drinking than rain, which is preſerved in 
ciſterns. The dews, which in this hot country, on ac- 
count of the proximity of the ſea, are much more co- 
pious than in Germany, cheriſh the fields and vineyards, 
and preſerve them from being parched up with drought. 

Branp1s1, in latin Branduſium, anciently a large and 
flouriſhing city, is now a place of no great conſideration, 
though it is ſtill a biſhopric. As its harbour became im- 
It is about thirty-nine 
miles. north-weſt of Otranto. | 

TaRtnTo, the ancient Tarenium, a ſmall but populous 
and ſtrong city, in the territory of Otranto, Nanding on 
a ſmall peninſula, which projects into a bay of the ſame 
name. It gives the title of duke, and is the ſee of an 
archbiſhop. It is defended by a fort, in which a conſtant 
garriſon is kept. Monuments of its ancient grandeur are 
viſible in many pla s; but its once famed port can now 
admit only ſmall veiſels. 1 | 

Bat, the capital of a province of the ſame name, 2 
large, well-fortified, populous city, on the Adriatic. 
It is the ſee of an archbiſhop. Bari was the reſidence of 
the Grecian governor of Apulia and Calabria. Ferdi - 
nand I. of n, took from the prince of Tarentum 
the city and dukedom of Bari,and all his other dominions; 
and, in 1465, conferred them on Francis Sforza, duke 
of Milan. Afterwards Bari, together with the principa- 
lity of Roſſano, devolved to the princeſs of Bonna, who, 
in 1517, wag married to Sigiſmund, king of Poland; 
and, after his deceaſe, made Bari her reſidence, and left 
the two principalities of Bari and Roſſano to Philip II. 
king of Spain. „ 1500 Sv 
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place, is famous in hiſtory for the de 


Sipontum Nodum, or 
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Trxant, a ſmall city in the province of Bari, being | 


alſo the ſee of an archbiſhop, and the place where the 
courts of judicature for that territory are held. 
Cannes, the ancient Cannæ, though an inconſiderable 
; ah and ſlaughter of 
the Roman army by Hannibal. ; 
MaxrREDONIA, the capital of the province of Capi- 
tanata, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, was built from the 
ruins of the ancient Sipontum; and is therefore called 
ew Sipontum. It obtained the 
name of Manfredonia from the famed” Manfred, natural 
ſon to the emperor Frederic II. who was the founder of 
it in 1256, This city is now ſmall and thinly inhabited, 
and its decline is juſtly attributed to its harbour being ſo 
rar choaked up, as to be incapable of admitting other 


than ſmall veſſels. 


Mor 1x, a town, giving name to one of the ſmalleſt 
rovinces in the kingdom, though it has a fertile ſoil pro- 
-ducing corn, wine, ſilk, and ſaffron. 
Bolm, the ancient Bovianum, a ſmall town and 
biſhopric. It alſo confers the title of duke. | 

Tx1PEnTo, a {mall biſhopric and earldom ; the former 
is in the gift of his holineſs. 

Gvuarp1, ſurnamed Alfares, is a ſmall town, and the 
ſee of a biſhop. | 
 Civira bi Cnrer1, anciently Theate, the capital of 
the province of Abruzzo Citra, from its ſituation on this 
fide the river Peſcero. This city is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, and gave name to the Theatines, an auſtere order 
of monks, founded in 1524, by John Peter di Caraffa; 
who was archbiſhop of this place, before his exaltation to 
the pontificate, by the name of Paul IV. 

SUuLMONA, the ancient Sulmo, now a ſmall epiſcopal 
ſee and principality, the latter belonging to the illuſtrious 
houſe of Borgheſe. It is ſituated in the Hither Abruzzo, 
and 15 fined in hiſtory for being the birth-place of the 
amorous poet, Ovid, who mentions it in his ſecond 


© book of love. 


 Popor1, a ſmall place, giving the title of duke to the 
Cantelini family. 

AquiLa, the capital of the territory of Abruzzo 
Ultra, or Abruzzo beyond the river Peſcara, ſituated on 
an eminence, ' at the foot of which glides the river 
Alterno. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſubject only to the 
Pope: It was once fortified, but is now quite diſman- 
 AtzLLo, a fmall town and duchy, belonging to the 
hereditary prince of Modena. 

Arni, the ancient Atria, a ſmall town and biſhop's 
ſee, giving the title of duke to the Aquaviva family. 

TERAuo, the ancient Interamnium, a principality, and 
the chief title of the Aqauviva family. It is the ſee of a 
biſhop, holding immediately of the pope. 


ITALIAN ISLANDS. 


HAVING completed our account of the ſeveral 
kingdoms and ſtates on the continent of Italy, we ſhall 
next take a view of its iſlands. In order to be as regular 
as poſſible, we ſhall begin northward ; Corſica will there- 
fore demand our firſt attention, from whence we ſhall 
proceed ſouthward, and Sardinia, Sicily, and Malta, 
will ſucceſſively follow. 


1 EIS £08.81 ©..4. 
THIS iſland, called Kyrnos and Cor/is by the ancient 


_ Gretks, lies in the Mediterranean, between the gulph 


of Genoa and the ifland of Sardinia. Its greateſt length, 
from Cape Corſo to Cape Boniface, is about one hundred 
miles, and its greateſt length does not exceed fifty. It is 
ſuppoſed to be very little ſhort of one hundred miles diſ- 


tant from the city of Genoa to the ſouth, and ſixty from 
- to the ſouth-weſt. nerd 


Corſica, being in al mountainous, woody, dry, 


and ſtony, has but little arable land. The hills, how- | k 


ever, yield olives," figs, grapes, almonds, and cheſnuts; 
—— and vallies produce corn. Here is 


a good breed of horſes and cattle, and the woods and 


foreſts abound with deer, buffaloes, and pheaſants. This 
IN 99 


1 | 
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but had recourſe to coerſive meaſures to compel el 


| of a new and independent form of go 


them ſome military ſtores, and eſtabliſh: be co 
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iſland yields iron, alum, and cryſtals, In th 
ing ſeas are caught abundance of fiſh, we lurray 
dines, a kind of ſturgeon, which obtain hf 
from the neighbouring iſland. Coral is pla, . . 
ſeas, eſpecially in the 1 of Bonifac. WG 
but thinly peopled, for which perhaps ſever 
may be aſſigned : among which may be — feadd 
ſterility of the ſoil; the inſalubrity of the au. 
preſſion and tyranny of the Genoeſe, while the "5 Ueg 
ters of the iſland ; and the inceſſant war in * 0 
tives have been engaged, in defenſe of their idem 1 
they ſhook off the Genoeſe yoke. The une 1 
inhabitants is eſtimated at one hundred and twe 0 
ſand. The clergy here are very numerous: md, 
ciſcans, Capuchins, and Servites, have nee "IP 
ſeventy-five convents. At the beginning of the :,,iM 
century, ſix hundred Greeks having fled out of the M A 
on account of the exactions and rapine of the Ty i 
republic made them a grant of territory, between h a 
of Sagona and Ajaccio: there they built handſome 
lages; and, during the Corſican diſturbances, eaveeride 
proofs of a firm attachment to the republic. 
The principal rivers are the Limone, the Ta] 
and the Golla. Of the mountains, that which is ill 
Monte Gradacio is the moſt conſiderable; on which - 
are two lakes. not far from each other; which au! 
ſources of the three principal rivers of this iſland, 
Corſica was anciently a ſmall kingdom, and, in f 
conquered by the Genoeſe, who drove the Saracens « 
of it. In the eleventh century, it was taken from te 
by the Piſaneſe, who were obliged to relinquiſh it ut 
twelfth, but made an effort to recover it in the thine 
In 1420, Alphonſo V. king of Arragon, enden 
to make himſelf maſter of this iſland, but did nath 
ceed. In 1453, the revenues and government ofity 
aſſigned to the bank of St. George; the directors of wh 
in 1465, ceded it to the duke of Milan; but, 2 
Genoeſe were not willing to acknowledge his ſoverey 
Corſia again fell to the bank of St. George. In 1; 
the French ſeized upon the greater part of it; bu, 
1559, reſtored it, at the peace of Chateau Cambi 
In 1564, the Corſicans revolted from the republic 
Genoa; and, though reduced to obedience in 16g t 
ſtill entertained an implacable reſentment againl 
Genoeſe, or account of the rigorous treatment theft 
received from them: their moſt eminent families | 
been diveſted of their privileges of nobility ; excluded 
all eccleſiaſtical and military employments ; and tie m 
in general were oppreſſed with heavy taxes, agg 
by the ſeverity and avarice of the collectors. 
The conduct indeed of the Genoeſe was ſo cui 
arbitrary, that the Corſicans at laſt ſhook off ther 
and, in the ſixteenth century, engaged in a bloody 
deſperate war, which continued for ſeveral yeas; 
they were at laſt compelled to ſubmit to their old mi 
In 1722, a new tax was impoſed upon the Cori . 
which they abſolutely refuſed to pay, requiring tu 
republic would permit them to make their own lat 
ſtead of buying that of Genoa at fo exorbitants f 
Pinello, the governor, not only rejected their Per dc 


Irritated at theſe Proc 


25 


ment of the tax. 
openly appeared in arms, in their own defence, 
no kind of attention to the overtures of the 
which induced them to ſuppoſe that they wett 
ſupported by other powers. mY | 
In 1731, and 1732, by means of a body dl f 1 
auxiliaries, tranquillity was reſtored ; and, c * 
the emperor's meditation, the Genoeſc made lache 
ment in the impoſt which had been laid up. 4 
cans. But, in the ſame year, almoſt 14 den 
perial troops had quitted the iſland, the n 
out again. In 1735, the malcontents —— * 
vernmeſt; 
1736, proclaimed Baron Theodore Von Nel 
ing: he was a native of Weſtphalia, mY 115 


mental laws for this new government. 1 gon 
of this monarch was performed with 2 W 
which occaſion he cauſed medals to be fen 


Wt NG | 


ber, inſtituted an order of knight- 

j6ch of ar the order of deliverance. On the 

00, 10 oyember he quitted Corſica, in order to ſolicit 
ot! 


1. , a body of French troops, under 
* 1 add bois reduced the whole iſland, 
marquis 

Paoli, now 4 
b d, 0 which 
les, where the 


ü their lives. 
minder of | wn from Cor- 
The French troops having been withdrawn 


- 1abitants again took up arms; to which they 
bs _—_ banden by - Ie ſecond return, 
—— from England. His ſtay, at this time, was 
125 hort, and he never returned again. | 
| no tired, at laſt, of the continued diſſentions among 
egal men, and of the conſequent evils that at- 
ry them, and entertaining a high opinion of the young 
F who was now at Naples with his father, they ſent 
50 in 175 55 to invite him to Corſica, and to 
him the ſupreme government of the iſland. This 
u nas readily accepted, and he had a long time the 
ion of the affairs of that iſland. But, in 1767, the 
mch king bought of Genoa the claim of that republic 
be and of Corſica, and, in 1768, ſent a conſider- 
free to reduce it; in conſequence of which general 
| and his brother chiefs, after a very gallant defence, 
wed the iſland, and retired to 8 but Paoli has 
eſded principally in England. i 
Nten te Genel were in poſſeſſion of the iſland of 
cz, the greateſt part of the revenues, even in time 
ace, were expended on the governors, officers, and 
fery, The principal places in this iſland are, 

Þusrta, the capital of the iſland, and the ſee of a 
op. It has a good harbour and caſtle, and is pretty 
aal It is ſituated on the north-eaſt coaſt of the 
id, twenty-two miles ſouth of Cape Corſe, and 
l north of Cape Bonifacio. 

WW. Fioxtnzo, a ſmall town, defended by walls, 
a ſtrong tower. It is ſituated on the northern fide of 
(land, on a gulph of the ſame name, and has a good 
mn, It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, but, the air being 
tolelome, it is very thinly inhabited, 

xIFACIO, a fortified town, with a garriſon, on the 
len coaſt of the iſland. It gives name to the ſtraight 
arrow ſea, between that and Sardinia, and has a 
emient harbour. 

070 VEccHio, a ſmall town, on the eaſtern coaſt, 
gently called Portus Syracuſanus. The haven is a 
© the ſouth of the town, the entrance into which is 
Fat dangerous, on account of the rocks about it; 
ven ſhips are got into it, they are ſheltered from 
md, Watch towers are ſeated on high rocks, on 
Llides of the bay. This is called Porto Vecchio, or 
Harbour, to diſtinguiſh it from Porto Nuovo, or 
den Harbour, which is ten miles ſouth of it. 

merk, a {mall town, ſeated on the river Gollo, with 
Had a caſtle. It is the ſee of a biſhop. 

20, a ſmall town on a bay of the ſame name, 
Aon the weſtern coaſt, near the river Gravon. It is 
2biſhop, well inhabited, and carries on a good 
© + 5 2 conteſted point with many, whether this 
i Baſtia is the capital. The neighbouring country 
_- <ſpecially in wine. | 


a 
1 * Hrong ſea- port town, ſituated on a craggy 
Keltern Coaſt, near a gulph of the ſame name, 


miles north of Ajazzo. 


"ACIOLA, 5 : | 
ul forme b * ſea- port town, fortified with a 


Pr 6 . 
eko, a ruinous old town, with a harbour, 
de near the ſea. | | 


x4, 2 , >a Ws 6. 
& fee of + _ town, giving name to a bay: it is 
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town, near a bay ofthe ſame name. 


MOR D1.M.I.4. 


* l ſeated in the Mediterranean, bounded 
No, TT 1 ſtraight of Bonifacio, which divides 


| 


| 


Sardo. | 
parts of the iſland, which are lower, more on a level, and 
fuller of moraſſes than the northern; which are high, 


rocky, harren mountains, where the air is conſequently | 
more {ſharp and pure. 


Its bad air, that the ancient Romans made it a place of 
baniſhment. 


fruitful, producing corn, wine, and oil in great plenty ; 
together with citrons, oranges, plums, pears, cheſnuts, 


grounds and ſtagnated waters, it is very 
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it from Corſica; by the Tuſcan ſea, which flows between 
this iſland and Italy on the eaſt ; and by other parts of the 
Mediterranean on the ſouth and weſt. It is about one 
hundred and eighty miles in length, eighty in breadth, 
and about one hundred and fifty miles welt of Leghorn. 
The Greeks called this iſland Ichniſa, Sandaliotis, and 
The air is deemed unwholeſome in the ſouthern 


It was, however, on account of 


The ſoil, when properly cultivated, 1s very 


&c. The other products of this iſland are cattle, game, 
buffaloes, and deer. Of the laſt, ſome of the ſkins are 
fo finely ſpotted, that they reſemble thoſe of tigers. 
Among the metals and minerals, here are gold, ſilver, lead, 
iron, ſulphur, and alum. 

It is ſaid that no venomous creature is to be found here, 
except the maffrone, or maſtrione, a kind of ſpider, re- 
ſembling a little frog: it was called ſolifuga by the an- 
cients, from its keeping generally within the bowels of the 
earth: the fox is the only ravenous wild beaſt inhabiting 
this iſland. : 

The rivers Sacro and Tirſo, by an oppoſite courſe, 
divide it nearly into two equal parts or provinces ; the one 
called Capo di Lagliari, hes to the ſouth; and the other 
Capo di Lugary, is ſeated to the north. Here are three 
archbiſhoprics, and four biſhoprics ; and the clergy, both 
ſecular and regular, have great privileges, incomes, and 
immunities. 

This kingdom is of more conſequence to the houſe of 
Savoy as a monarchy, than on account of the revenues; 
for, after deducting the charges of the military and civil 
officers, the remainder does not much exceed one hundred 
thouſand livres. This iſland was under the dominion of 
Spain till 1708, when fir John Leake, the Engliſh ad- 
miral, reduced it to the obedience of the emperor 
Charles VI. It was afterwards allotted to the duke of 
Savoy, as an equivalent for Sicily, with the title of king 
of Sardinia ; under whoſe dominion it ſtill remains. 

The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Roman catholic; 


and Spaniſh is the language. The Sardinians are repre- 


ſented as proud, brutiſh, indolent, and ignorant. All 
the nobility are exempted from taxes, and cannot be tried 
for any offence, that of treaſon only excepted, by any but 
a council of ſeven of their peers. Thus, while the no- 
bletle riot in wealth and luxury, and are almoſt indepen- 
dent, the lower ranks of the people are in the moſt de- 


plorable (tate of ſlavery and indigence. The depravity or 


the people 1s not therefore to be wondered at, nor ought 
it to be aſcribed to a natural perverſeneſs, ſo much as to 
oppreſſion and thraldom. The principal places in Sar- 
dinia are, | 
CAGLIARI, the capital, giving name not only to the 
capital, but alſo to a gulph and promontary in its neigh- 
bourhood. It is ſeated on the declivity of a hill, on the 
ſouth ſide of the iſland, and is divided into high and low. 
The former is handſome and well-built, but the latter, 
which ſtands near the ſhore, is mean, and poorly inha- 
bited. The number of inhabitants is about ſixty thouſand, 
among whom are the principal nobility, and the viceroy. 
Itis the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a very magnificent 
cathedral. The town is enriched with ſeveral convents, 
and has a ſpacious ſea- port on the eaſt- ſide of the gulph, 


| commanded and defended by a caſtle, and a battery. Ir 


is about two hundred miles north-weſt from Palermo, in 
Sicily. 

3 an ancient ſea- port, on the weſtern coaſt, 
on a bay of the ſame name. It is a marquiſate, and the 
ſee of an archbiſhop; but, ſtanding among marſhy 
unhealthy,. and 
therefore but thinly inhabited. On the coaſt of the 
gulph, which, notwithſtandin 
is very ſhallow, ſtands a handſome light-houſe. 

SASSARI, a pretty large town, ſituated on the river 
Torres, not far from the ſea. It has ſome fortifications 
and is the ſee of an archbiſhop. | e 
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CasTRO ARRAGONESE, a ſmall fortified town, with a 

caſtle, and a commodious harbour: it is ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Coquinas, on the north-eaſt coaſt 
of the iſland. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and the inhabitants 
are numerous, 

ALGrR1, a ſmall, fortified, populous town, on the 
weſtern coaſt. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has a coral 
filhery. 

Bosa, a ſmall town, with a Harbour, near the mouth 
of a little river of the ſame name. It is alſo the ſee of a 
biſhop. | 

SOLAROROSA, a ſmall town on the river Sacer. There 
are ſeveral other towns in this ifland, which are too incon- 
fiderable to merit a particular diſcription. 

Many ſmaller iſlands lie about Sardinia, the princi- 
pal of which are, St. Pietro, St. Antiocho, La Vacca, 
Roſſa, II Tora, Tavolata, Aſinaria, Tazzo, Serpen- 
tara, Ogliaſtro, and Carbonera. Aſinaria, the moſt 
conſiderable of theſe, called, by the ancients, the great 
iſland of Hercules, is about twenty-eight miles in circum- 
ference, and lies about fifteen miles north of Saffari. 

In the Tuſcan ſea, there are ſeveral ſmall iftands be- 
longing to the duchy : viz: Gorgona, Melora, Piaſona, 
Monte Chriſto, Le Formiche, Giglio, and Gianuti. 
Capraria, an iſland in the ſame ſea, depending on Corſica, 


X 1 y | 
is about eight miles in compaſs; and, though mountainous, 


is well cultivated and inhabited, and contains a pretty 
large town and a caſtle. 

Porz a, anciently Ponta, is a ſmall iſland on the coaſt 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, fifteen miles fouth of Cape Car- 
cella : it is fertile, and well cultivated. 

On the weſtern coaſt of the kingdom of Naples, are 
the ſmall iſlands of Capri, or Caprea, Iſchia, Procita, 
and Niſida. 

Capn, and its noble ruins, we have already taken no- 
rice of under Naples. Iſchia is a fmall, pleafant, fertile 
iſland, on the Neapolitan coaſt, about two miles from 
the Cape of Meſſina, and twenty-five from Naples. It 
is almoſt furrounded with high, craggy, and inacceffible 
rocks, which ſhelter it from the winds, and defend it 
from invaders. Some parts of it are extremely rich and 
fine, producing all manner of dehcious fruits; but others 
are as barren. and diſagreeable. This iſland is about ten 
Italian miles in circumference. 
Romans called it Enaria ; and it is ſaid that people of ſe- 
vera] nations went thither from Greece, invited by the 
fertility of the iſland, and in hopes of getting gold. It 
was anciently ſo ſubject to earthquakes, that the poets tell 
us, Jupiter laid the vanquiſhed Titan Typhon un- 
der it, and that the earthquakes are occaſioned by his ef- 
forts to throw off the load. The caſtle, called Gironda, 
was built by the Sicihans. Monte Epomeo, in this 
ifland, was formerly a volcano, and emitted fire. It 
has ſeveral ports, but none of them can admit large veſ- 
ſels. The city and fortreſs of Iſchia ſtands upon a rock, 
which has a communication with the iſland by a long 
bridge. The rock is about ſeven furlongs in circuit, and 
the city repreſents a pyramid of houſes, piled one upon 
another; its ſituation being very ſingular and ſtriking. 
At the end of the bridge next the city, there are iron 

tes, which open into a vault, or ſubterraneous paſ- 

„leading to the city. Here are feveral other towns 
and villages ; that which is next in magnitude to Iſchia, is 
Forenus, which is populous, and fortified with a wall and 
twelve towers; it has a harbour formed and ſecured by a 
mole, where the wines of the iſland are ſhipped for Rome, 
and other places. Monte Epomeo is in the centre of the 
iſland, and is now called St. Nicholas, from a church on 
the =P, dedicared to that faint. From hence you have 
a proſpect of the whole iſland, and here are fiſh-ponds, 
and lodging rooms, all cut out of the rock. This iſland 
is decorated and enriched with gardens and delightful vil- 
las its wines ate exquiſite, and its fruits excellent. Hares, 
rabbirs; partridges, and wikd-fowl are extremely plenty. 
The hot-barhs are thirty-five in number, impregnated 
with: various forts of metals and minerals. Several 
churches and monaſteries are diſperſed about the iſland. 
The ſmall iſle of Procira, belonging to the marquis of 
Vaſto, is populous, and yields plenty of fruit — good 
wine. Though not more than fix Italian miles in cir- 
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In the time of Pliny, the 
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| curaference, it has four thouſand inhabitant: 

town of the ſame name ſtands on its ſouth, , a gl 
The iſland of Nifida, which is at no oel, 

from the main land, has the appearance of a by Ciſtzne 


O F 


laid out in ſlopes and terraces. Towards tes garden 
a ſmall harbour, called Porto Pavone; and * th 
5 ate 


is ſituated on a neighbouring rock, where gh. 
Naples are obliged to n quarantine px dat 
Four or five iftands lie on the eaſtern coaſt of N 
The whole groupe is known by the name of T ie 
or Tremita, and are about thirizen miles 1, 
the city of Tremoli, in the Hither Abruzzo, f © 
de Fremiti, which is the moſt conſiderable, i 1. 
fortified, furrounded with high walls, flanked with mY 
and ſome ſtout baftions : it contains a town, cond 
a neat well-built ſtreet, about a quarter of 2 mil 
length, —_ port, a ſmall arſenal, and a mag 
monaſtery. iomedes, after having abandoned [tzly, 
{aid to have retired to this iſland, where he died; 15 = 
the whole groupe was anciently called Died: s 1.48 
The other ifles come with more propriety under ted 
nomination of huge rocks. 


—_ 


. 
THIS is the moſt conſiderable iſland in the Med 


| ranean, and was anciently known by ſeveral namts; 
thoſe. of Trinacria, and Triquetra, from its ring 
form ; and Sicania and Sicilia from its ancient inhabi 
the Sicanii. It terminates in three points or capes; ti 
which is neareſt Italy is called Capo di Faro; that u 
regards the Morea is called Capa Paſſaro; and the ii 
which points to Africa, is named Capo di Bono. Sid 
is ſeparated from the kingdom of Naples by a nm 
ſtraight, now called the ſtraight of Meſſina, which 
che narroweſt part, is not above three miles in brad 
This ſtraight was much dreaded by the ancients, cn f 
count of its rocks, currents, and whirlpool. Thett 
here flow very irregularly, and generally with great n 
lence, from both the Tuſcan and Sicilian ſcas. I 
rocky promontary, anciently called Scylla, and 
Capo Sciglio, is on the Calabrian fide of the frag 
oppoſite the Capo de Faro in Sicily. The wil 
anciently called Charibdis, and now Calofara and i 
Rema, lies not far from Meſſina, near the bottom ft 
cape, and ſeems now to be little dreaded. I 
Sicily is ſo hot a country, that, even in the beęim 
of January, the ſhade is found refreſhing: no cl 
winds are felt, except for a few days 1n March. 
only appearance of winter is towards the fumm 
Mount Etna, where the ſnow falls, and is preſeryel 
the inhabitants. The air is, however, wholeſome, de 
refreſhed with ſea breezes on every ſide. Thoug 
iſland appears as one entire rock, the ſoil 1s a 
fertile. Anciently it was ſtiled the granary of ltore- 
of Italy, and is ſtill, in ſome meaſure, entitled * 
character, producing, in great abundance, colt, 
oil, fruits, ſugar, honey, wax, ſilk, and 2 f 
bowels of the earth yield gold, ſilver, iron, ad. 
metals; together with minerals of ax | 
alum, vitriol, falt-petre, and mineral ſalts. The ' 
tains alſo produce emeralds, jaſper, 10 Pac! 
lapis-lazuli, and a ſtone called catochite, ol à kde 
ſpeckled colour, which grows ſoft by the be 4 
perſon's hand, and is ſaid to be an excellent * 11 
the ſting of ſcorpions, and ſome other "ape | 
All the coaſts afford good fiſheries, eſpecially id 
the cattle in the iſland are very fine, and gu 15 8 
is found in great abundance. Conſiderab f 
here from filk, the cultivation of which Was , 
duced, in 1130, by M. Roger; Who, = 
expedition into the Holy-Land, in wWhi back 
Athens, Corinth, and Thebes, brought gre ord 
fome perſons well acquainted with * Napls 
of that article: hence it was ſoon ſpread in 10 00 
Milaneſe, Spain, and the French Fund en che d 
Italy. Abundance of coral is found 7555 * 
Great quantities of the commodities © 1. ae 
particularly of raw and manufactured il, 
from Meſſina, where a conſul from almon * 
2 6 
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| be The inhabitants, by an odd 
| * N call it Monte Gibello, or Mongi- 
2 of Mounts. The aſcent to it from 
, ie ittythouſand-paces but, on the fide near 


only twenty thouſand. ' It is unconnected | 


mit other mountains; its figure is circular, 
— 5 4 cone. The 3 parts of it are 
+ corn and ſugar cancs ; the middle is co- 
hy bath | — vines, and fhrubs, 
burbour many wild beaſts; and a circle of ſnow 
_ 1 the mouth of the volcano the greateſt part of 
"Sometimes it throws out calcined ſtones, and 
4 cnders; from an aperture of the breadth of five 
| paces; and ſometimes it pours forth fuch tor- 
of burning matter, as to produce the moſt alarm- 
aences. | The moſt remarkable eruptions were 
1329, 1408, 144% 1447, 1536, 1537, 1554, 
N 85 v and 1755. That which happened 
z was one” of the moſt fatal; for the city of Ca- 
ſrnated at the Foot of it, together with all the 
Ext country, was in @ great meaſure deſtroyed by it. 
+ other mountains, the moſt conſiderable is that of 
t St. Julian, near Palermo, anciently called Zryx, 
wr vulgarly Trepant. The eruptions of Mount 
ut molly preceded by an earthquake, which gene- 
wroduces devaſtation infinitely -more to be deplored. 
jarthquake which happened on the gth, toth, and 
of January, 1693, ſixteen towns and eighteen 
is, together with the inhabitants and | cattle, were 
y (allowed up, ſeveral other towns and villages 
ruins, and nineteen thouſand of the inhabitants de- 
. The number of churches and convents, in- 
In this dreadful calamity, was nine hundred and 
ö. Another, which happened in this iſland fo 
8 the year 178 was almoſt equally lamentable ; 
earthquake, 4 great part of the lower diſtrict of 
and port a Was deſtroyed, and much 


* done to the lofty uniform buildings, called- Pa- 


„„ in che form of a creſcent ; but the force of 
hquake, though violent, was nothing at Meſſina, 
o, to What it was on the plain; for of thirty 


N faid to have periſhed. The greateſt mortality 
een thoſe towns and countries, ſituated in the plain 
rn Ultra, on che weſtern ſide of the mountains 
Saco, and Oatilone. At Caſal Nuovo, the 
Gerace, and upwards of four thouſand of the in- 
ils, delt their Hives at Bagnara, the number of 
mounted to thiee” thouſand and / ſeventeen ; 
Fami eſtimate their Toſs at about 
Mouſnd inhabitants each: Terra Nuovo about 
aaa Semineri ſtill more. The 
ooch in both Calabrias and in 
p Wihe earthquake, according to the returns in the 

Ales office at. Naples, is thirty-two thouſand 
. ep-ſeven: but fir William Hamilton 

a teen to believe, that, including 
IJ WE ünber of Wes Joſt muſt have been con- 

=; forty-thoufand at leaſt may be allowed, 


ootenaggeration. 52 
been oed, "by perſons eminent for their 
Warning, that Sicily was originally joined to 
= of Ttaly, but became gradually ſeparated 
ebments che ſea, wk the devaſtation of 
Wa © Ott inhabitants are Erd to have been 
* "Spam, Toomey their King Sicanus, 2 
oh d was named Sicania; theſe were followed 
Yr from Italy ; then came the Pheenicians 

and Sydon; che Greeks came next; who were 


T 
® 1 wy 
% 


| wu principal of them are the Cantera, for- 
** | wards got poſſeſſion of it, and continued maſters of it till 


Id, the ſuppoſed population of the eity, only ſeven 


er chüged to ſhare it with the Carthaginians 3 theſe | 
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were ſubdued or expelled by the Romans; who reduced 
it into the form of a province. It followed the fortune of 
Italy in its ſeveral revolutions, till the Sicilian veſpers in 
1282, when the natives maſſacred the French,” who had 
then the dominion of the iſland. The Spaniards after- 


1707, when they were expelled by the Imperialiſts; but, 


| at the peace of Utrecht, Sicily was ceded to the duke of 


Savoy, with the title of king. It was invaded by the Spa- 
niards in 1718, but they were obliged to abandon it ; and 
it was then conferred on the emperor- Charles VI. who 
kept poſſeſſion of it till 1735, when the Imperialiſts were 
not only driven from this iſland, but loſt all their Italian 
dominions ; and don Carlos, afterwards king of Spain, 
was advanced to the throne of the two Sicilies, or Naples 
and Sicily ; which were confirmed to him by a ſubſequent 
peace, on condition of his relinquiſhing Milan, Parma, 
and all the reſt of the emperor's Italian dominions, which 
had been taken from him by the French and Spaniards, 
in the courſe of the war. F645 2 r 


Though this country, for ſome time, has not been ſuffi- 


ently inhabited, yet its nobility are ſo very numerous, 
that Labat ſays, it is paved with noblemen; there being 
no leſs than ſixty dukedoms, fifty-ſix marquiſates, about 
a hundred earldoms, and a great number of baronies. 
The number of churches, convents, and religious foun- 
dations, is very conſiderable; the buildings of which 
are handſome, and the revenues immenſe. - Were the 
Hand better cultivated, and its government more equit- 
able, it would, in many reſpects, be a delightful place of 
reſidence; Here are a great number of fine remains of 
antiquity; and ſome yr of the ifland are remarkable 
for the beauty of the female inhabitants. 
The inhabitants are a mixture of Spaniards and Ttalians; 
by whom the Spaniſh language is chiefly ſpoken, and the 
Spaniſh euſtoms adhered to. Before the late earthquake, 
their number was ſuppoſed to be about one million: they 
are generally repreſented as a perverſe, if not a perfidious 
le. | x 
T he Roman catholic is the eſtabliſhed: religion of the 
iſland; but the Jews are now permitted to ſettle in the 
iſland. Here is a ſovereign eccleſiaſtical tribunal, which 
judges in all matters and diſputes relating to the clergy. 
It was originally inſtituted by the papal court; and the 
judge, who is called the judge of the kingdom of Sicily, 
claims to himſelf all the reſpect uſually paid to a /egate 
a latere. The court of Rome has often endeavoured to 
circumſcribe the power of this tribunal within certain limits, 
but the king has always ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, and abſo- 
lately enjoined his clergy not to appeal to Rome, on any 
account. eee 5 
The iſland of Sicily is about two hundred and ten miles 
in length, and one hundred and fifty in breadth, and con- 
fiſts of three provinces, which are called vallies, viz: 
Val di Demino, or Demona; Val di Noto; and Val di 
Mazara. The firſt of theſe begins at the Cape of Pharo, 
anciently called Promontorium Pelorum, and is of con- 
ſiderable extent. The principal places in this territory 
e | 
Mess1N a,  anciently Zancle, afterwards Mefſana, a 
large, handſome, well-built city, near a ſtraight of the 
ſame name, and not above ſix miles from the coaft of 
Calabria. It has a ſpacious harbour in the form of a 


half-moon, allowed to be one of the beſt in the Mediter- 


ranean, being five miles in circumference, and extremely 
deep; and the quay belonging to it exceeds a mile in 
length. It is defended by a 
and has an arſenal in good order, and well ſupplied. It is 
near five miles in circumference, and contains about 
thirty thouſand inhabitants. It is one of the greateſt 
market · towns in the Mediterranean, contains many grand 
edifices, is the fee of an archbiſhop, and contends with 
Palermo for being the capital of the iſland, The cathe- 
dral is ſpacious, rich in plate, and finely 'ornamented 
within. In the magnificent chapel of the virgin Sorts 
a letter is preferved as a choice relique, which the Mefſi- 
nians afſert was ſent to them by the bleſſed Virgin, and 
which'is annually carried in proceſſion with great pomp. 
TW SOS pn is a large handſome ftrufture: 
the general hoſpital, ” called La Loggia, is one of the moſt 
beautiful publie buildings in the city. The 1 
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built on a rock, projecting out of the ſea. At an annual | 


fair, held here in Auguſt, great quantities of foreign goods 
are expoſed to ſale. The city lies on a gentle declivity 
along the ſea, has large ſuburbs, and is well ſupplied with 
water by ſubterraneous aqueducts; and all kinds of pro- 
viſions from ſea and land. The trade of this city has in- 
creaſed, ſince it was declared a free port, in 1728. The 
chief manufacture is that of ſilks ; and many of the inhabi- 
rants are employed in fiſhing, cultivating vines, and mul- 
berry- trees, and breeding ſilk-worms. It was almoſt 
depopulated by a peſtilence in 1742; but, in the cala- 
mity of 1783, it eſcaped better than could have been ex- 
peed. It is one hundred and ten miles eaſt of Palermo, 
and fifty north-eaſt of Catanea. 

CarAx EA, anciently Catara, is ſituated on the eaſtern 
coaſt of the iſland, upon a gulph of the ſame name, near 
the mouth of the river Indicello ; but it is not a ſea-port. 
It is very ancient, and ſaid to have been built by the 
Chalcidenſes. It 'was an opulent and flouriſhing city 1n 
the time of the Romans ; and famed for a ſtately temple 
much reſorted to, and dedicated to Ceres. By its vici- 
nity to Mount Etna, it had ſuffered greatly before the 
year 1693; when the greater part of it was deſtroyed by 
an eruption, attended by an earthquake of three days con- 
tinuance. Eleven hundred people, who had taken refuge 
in the cathedral, were buried under the ruins of it: they 
had recourſe to this church for protection, becauſe the 
rekques of their great patroneſs, St. Agatha, are preſerved 
there. Still, however, they have great confidence in 
their ſaint, whoſe ſhrine they carry about in proceſſion, 


aon the 5th of February every year; after which a con- 


ſiderable fair begins, which brings a vaſt concourſe of 
people from all parts of Italy ; but eſpecially from Malta, 
which. is furniſhed with moſt of its provifions and com- 
modities from this city. Catanea is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mont Real. It is about 
forty-fix miles from Syracuſe to the north, and forty 
from Meſſina to the ſouth-weſt. 5 
Cxral u, anciently Cepbalædis, an epiſcopal ſee under 
that of Meſſina, ſituated on the north coaſt of the iſland. 
It is ſmall, but populous, and has a good port, defended 
by a caſtle. It is about thirty- two miles eaſt of Palermo. 
MIL Azzo, anciently Mylæ, ſituated on the north 
coaſt, and on a gulph of the ſame name. It ſtands 
party on a promontary, and partly along the ſhore, 
| ing an upper and lower town. The latter has nei- 


ther walls nor fortifications, except a large tower, which 
ſerves to keep off the corſairs; but the former is walled 


and well fortified ; on which account, as well as on that 
of its ſituation, it is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt places 
in the iſland. It lies about twenty-eight miles weſt of 


Meſſina, and gives name to a tract of land, which extends 


itſelf about four miles into the ſea. 

. TaoxMina, anciently Tauromium, a ſmall town on a 
rocky hill near the ſea, equally celebrated for its fine 
marble and excellent wine. It was much damaged by an 
earthquake, in 1693. 82 

Parr i, or Pacra, a populous little ſea- port, near 
the ruins of the ancient Tyndaris. | 
Sax Marco, a ſmall town on the ſea-coaſt, ſeated on 
the nyer Figuera. 

M1sTRETT4a, a ſmall town, and the ſee of biſhop. 

- \FRANCAVILLA,: a market-town, with the title of 
vifcount. 1 | . 

E PATERNO, a ſmall place, with the title of a principa- 
The PROVINCE called VAL DI NOTO, or 
te VALLEY of /NOTO, extends from the Jarretta, 


to the ſouth-caſt coaſt of the iſland. The following are 


the principal places it contains : 3s 

SYRACUSE, Or SYRACUSE, a famed ancient city, once 
the capital of the iſland, ſaid to have been built by 
Archias, a Corinthian. Though it has loſt much of its 
former ſplendour, it ſtill continues one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable cities in Sicily. It has a ſtrong caſtle, is well 
fortified, and has -. 2 of receiving the largeſt 
veſſels. It is ſupplied with water from the fountain of 
Arethuſa, ſo celebrated among the ancients, which riſes 


in the caſtle. Syracuſe was formerly an archiepiſco 
fee, but is now only a biſhopric. It is ſeventy-five miles 
Jouth of Meſſina | _ 5 


or the VALLEY or MAZ ARA, lies on the well 


cardinal virtues on the four ſides. On one fd d 


ture, with four large towers, and nobly decorate” 


of the fineſt walks about the city, being ver) Tie] 


is full of rocks almoſt even with the ſufac 
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CASTRO GlOVANNI, formerly En 
municipal city, often mentioned b, 
eſpecially by fabuliſts, who tell us 
carried off from the fields in the 
2 [ centre of the iſ) 
of the lake Pergus, about ſixty mi . 
lermo. It is 22 a ſmall but — 1 
by an old caſtle. Near it is a cavein 2 Sh 
bottomleſs, whence, as the poets Nigel hte 
out in his car, and carried off Proſe; * "uo g 
Dictano, which falls into the gulph of ©, Def 
ſource at the foot of the hill on which the aps 

TERRA Nova, a ſmall town, — bt 
coaſt of the iſland, at the mouth of the 9 
ſame name, ſuppoſed to be the Gela of 89 
There is a falt lake belonging to it, called 11 wo 
Terra Nova, about three miles in circumferen 1 
ſo abounds with fiſn, that any one may kill Fe. * 
ſtick along the ſhore ; but two perſons are: — 
keep watch from a tower, to prevent them fr * 
thus deſtroyed. The inhabitants fiſh principal n 
and procure a ſufficient quantity for themiehe; wg 
. R * banks of the lake wr 
vered wi t, though it has no yi 
ea oy agg g viſible commune 

LENTINO, or LEeonTini, ancient! ; 
conſiderable town, thou gh it fu 22 0 | 
earthquakes of 1693, and 1783. It was a 4 ft 
place in the time of the Romans, and gave name x 
gulph which is now called the Bay of Catanez. | 
about twenty miles north of Syracuſe. 

La Mazza, a ſmall place, in the neighbouko 
which there is a remarkable falt-pit. 

PoLazoLa, or Pol Azzuol A, a {mall town on ther 
Bufaro, about twenty miles weſt of Syracuſe, [thy 
title of a principality. 

ALicaTa Ltocarta, a ſmall town, near the mau 
the river Salſo. 

Noro Nuovo, a ſmall town, built after the 
quake in 1693, which deſtroyed the old one on the 

The PROVINCE called VAL DI 'MAZA 


3 celck 
by ancient 


95 that Proſ a 
neighbourtog! J 
and, to the dn 


ſide of the iſland, and is bounded by the ſea, excep 
the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt,, where it borders on the Val 
Noto, and the eaſt, where it terminates on that of [ 
mino. This territory, though mountainous, & i 
and well watered. The principal places in it are 
MazaRa, or MazzERa, which gives name 1 
ſituated near the mouth of a river of the fame u 
It was formerly a conſiderable city, ſuppoſed t 
riſen out of the ruins of the ancient Siluntum. 
PaLERMo, anciently Panormus, and Panrmi 
large, handſome, opulent city, the capital of tie il 
and the reſidence of the vice-roy, is ſituated at the ol 
of a gulph to which it has given name, on the 
coaſt of the iſland. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop 
has an univerſity, fifty-two convents, twenty-00% 
neries, a great number of churches, and about onel 
dred and twenty thouſand inhabitants. The w} 
cipal ſtreets, which croſs each other, are extrem) f 
The vice-roy's palace is a magnificent ſtructure, a 
with fine gardens, &c. and ſerves inſtead of » ® 
ſtanding high, and being flanked with ſome 1oky" 
and other works. The piazza before it is noble, uM 
with the ſtatue of Philip IV. of Spain, on à p 
enriched with trophies in baſſo relievo, and vith 


palace ſtands the great hoſpital of the Holy Gn 1 
on the other the cathedral, an ancient but ſup?" 


Among many beautiful churches, that of St. Mam 


much admired for its architecture, fine 1 8 
ings, &c. There are many other fine pub 

particularly a court of judicature, the tonne 
Lombard-houſe, the univerſity, ſeveral clega 5 50 
the city gate, and the mole and forts. Theq bo 


wide, and planted with regular rows 1 — 


W I 


is ſafe and commodious, except on 


ſide 7 
of de 


very much by the earthquakes in 
his cit) _ 7 that of 178 3, it fortunately 
115 duke of Savoy and his conſort were 
and don Carlos * 3 8 Pa- 
7 irons, is the uſual abode of many 

* 3 che firſt nobility. This city is ſaid 
- — built by the Phœnicians, on their coming 
. and afterwards became the metropolis of the 
cih; e time of Roger, count of Sicily; but, as 
4 bſerved, Meſſina now diſputes that 
Travellers affirm that it is the only 
he Italian iſlands, that has its ſtreets 
Palermo 


* already o 
with Palermo. 


l „or . 
. 10 a night at the public expence. 


- fye miles north-eaſt of Mazara. 
uraut, anciently Depranum, à ſmall town on a 
la, with a good harbour, defended by a fort, 
h ſands on the adjacent iſland of La Columbara. It 
"red at the foot of the hill, anciently called Eryx, 
ow Il Monte di Trepanni, on the top of which 
iy ſtood a city called Eryx, a temple of Venus, and 
46% tomb. Trepani has a conſiderable ſhare of 
> and is famous for its ſalt-ſprings and fiſheries, It is 
cforty miles ſouth-weſt of Palermo. 
Isa A, Of MARSALL A, a well fortified town on the 
em coaſt, about fifty-ſix miles ſouth-welt of Palermo. 
ſantion is ſuppoſed to be the fame as that of the an- 
b Lilibkeum, which gave name to the neighbouring 
now called Lilibeo, though more frequently 
»< Bono, or Marſala. It was founded by the Ro- 
s, during their war with Carthage: and had formerly 
od haven, which the emperor Charles V. cauſed to be 
tked up with ſtones, to hinder the Turks from mak- 
themſelves maſters of 1t. 
RGENTA, anciently Agragas, once the greateſt and 
| opulent city in the iſland, which aroſe out of the 
pot Agrigentum, though not ſituated exactly on the 
> ſpot. It ſtands on an eminence, at the mouth of 
ver St, Blaſio, about four miles from the ſea, and 
x ſouth of Palermo. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
largely in corn, It is ſtrong by nature, and 1s alſo 
ded by a caſtle, 
loxre REALE, in Latin, Mons Regalis, now a ſmall 
5 the ſee of a biſhop, with a magnificent cathedral; 
bby William II. king of Sicily, who endowed it with 
g revenues, 
ark a Marr, a town ſituated on a bay, to the 
of Monte Reale ; in the environs of which formerly 


np towns of this province are too inconſiderable to 
OfCed, : e ; 

Pf the north coaſts of Sicily, in the Tuſcan ſea, lie 
ka ſmall iſlands, now called the Lipari iſlands, from 
Principal of them, which is faid to have been named 
| Liparus, the founder of its capital. By the Latins 
ere anciently denominated oliæ, and Vulcaniæ, 
by the Greeks, Hepheftiades. The firſt of theſe 
= Were given them from Solus, the ſucceſſor of 
uus, whom the poets ſtiled the God of the wind, 
Ithe ſtorms which are prevalent in thoſe parts ; and 
cond from the volcanoes which are in two of 


aan is very irregular in its ſhape, and, including 
zus and capes, is ſuppoſed to be about eighteen 
uh clrcumference, The climate is healthy, the air 
nd the ſoil rich and fertile; producing corn, wine, 
* h figs and raiſins, in great plenty; to- 
5 ſulphur, alum, and bitumen. It has ſome 
vaſt oc ſprings, and plenty of fine fiſh are taken on 
the Lipari is diſtant about twenty-ſix mules north 
he neareſt coaſt of Sicily, and forty-ſeven weſt 
"I —_ parts of Calabria, This, and the other 
bs of ds, anciently belonged to Sicily, till the 
aples got poſſeſſion of them, to whom they 
Original by Charles V. They were reſtored to 
king unde. t in 1609, and now Naples and Si- 
b dome one monarch, they are of courſe a part 
r ea, called alſo 1. 8 
has , oO L1PARI, is ſtrong by nature, 
) Fe fortreſs, called Pignatura. Kis alſo the 
0 XV ill e archbiſhop of Meſſina. 
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Lipari, and ſeven from Felicudi. 
but heath and weeds, and is inhabited by only a few fiſher- 
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The other iſlands are Hiera, now Volcano; La 


Salina; Evonymos, now Liſca Bianca; Panaria ; Stron- 


gylo, now Stromboli; Phenicuſa, now Felicudi ; Ali- 
cudi, and Uſtica, 

HIERA, now Vor.cano, is ſeparated fiom Lipari by a 
channel about fix miles in breadth, and lies at the ſouth 
ſide of it. It is ſmaller than that iſle, and has a high 
hill on the north coaſt, which emits flames and ſmoke, 
but not at all times with equal violence. On a peninſula 
of the ſame iſland, another burning mountain appears, 
called the Little Volcano. 

La SALINAa, about eight miles in compaſs, is unin- 
habited ; having only a chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and a few vineyards. This is ſeated about eight 
miles north of Lipari. $7 

Evox vos is ſo inconſiderable with reſpect to its 
ſize, that moſt modern geographers omit it in their maps. 

PanaARIA lies about ten miles north eaſt of Lipari, and 
about the ſame diſtance ſouth of Stromboli. It is fix or 
ſeven miles in circumference, but uncultivated and unin- 
habited. 

STROMBOLI, ſo denominated from its round figure, is 
ſituated about thirty miles north-eaſt of Lipari. It is 
about twelve miles in circuit, but entirely uninhabited, 
being indeed only a burning mountain, of an'extraordi- 
nary height, and pouring forth inceſſant fire and ſmoke. 
It is ſeen by mariners at a vaſt diſtance. 

FEL1icupi, another ſmall uninhabited iſle, about ten 
miles in circumference, and thirty weſt of Lipari. It is 
dangerous to approach it, on account of the rocks and 
ſhelves which almoſt ſurround its coaſts. 

AL1cupa, a ſmall iſland, about fifteen miles weſt of 
It produces nothing 


men, who have erected ſome little huts. 
UsTica, though at the diſtance of eighty miles from 
Lipari, is numbered among the Liparean iſlands, and, 


| like moſt of the others, is deſert and uninhabited. 


| 


| 


| 


the town of Egeſta, celebrated for its warm baths. | 


cily in their manners and behaviour. 


— — 
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Tus ISLAND or MALTA. 


MALTA, an iſland, lying but a little to the ſouth of 
Sicily, may properly be claſſed among the Italian iſlands. 
It was anciently called Peria, afterwards Ogygia, and by 
the Greeks Melite; from the laſt of which the Saracens 
formed the appellation of Malta. It is of an oval 
figure, about twenty miles in length, and twelve in 
breadth. The iſland is principally a white ſoft rock, 
covered to the depth of a | win with pretty rich earth, pro- 
ducing great quantities of indigo, cotton, grapes, olives, 
figs, lemons, oranges, and other fruit; but not a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of corn or wine for the conſumption of 
the inhabitants. Theſe articles they are therefore obliged 
to import from Sicily. Pulſe, roots, herbs, and culinary 
vegetables of every kind, are produced in abundance, 
and plenty of paſture 1s to be had. 

The heat is exceſſive, as well by night as by day, and 
the inhabitants are much peſtered and incommoded with 
gnats. The number of the inhabitants is eſtimated at 
ninety thouſand, who much reſemble the natives of Si- 
This iſland was 
ſucceſſively ſubject to the Phœnicians, Carthaginians, 
and the Romans. Upon the declenſion of the Roman 
empire, it was firſt ſubdued by the Goths, and then by 
the Saracens : it was wreſted from them by the Normans 
in 1090, after which time that and Sicily had the ſame 
maſters, till Charles V. gave it to the knights of St. 


- 


John of Jeruſalem, after they had loſt the iſland of 


Rhodes. 

Theſe knights were originally from the Holy-Land, 
and the order took its riſe in the eleventh century. Se- 
veral trading people of Italy had, by commerce, ſo in- 
gratiated themſelves with the Saracen princes, that they 
were permitted to build a church at Jeruſalem, which was 
finiſhed in 1048, and called S. Maria della Latini. After 
the alliance entered into between the Greek emperor Con- 
ſtantine Monachus, and the Saracen caliphs, great num- 
bers of weſtern Europeans reſorting to the Holy-Land, 
the Italian merchants above mentioned, for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims, built an hoſpital and oratory at 

4 P | Jeruſalem, 
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Jeruſalem. Theſe they dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, 
and appointed certain monks to attend on the pilgrims, 
who, from their office, were ſtiled hoſpitalers, or hoſpital 
brothers, and from the church of St. John, Johannites. 
At firſt theſe merchants and hoſpitalers furniſhed 
themſelves with all neceſſaries from Italy; but Godfrey of 
Bouillon, having conquered the Holy Land, in which 
they performed ſignal ſervice, endowed them with ſome 
lands; and his ſucceſſor, Baldwin, put them in poſſeſſion 
of ſeveral caſtles and towns for their defence. A general 
chapter was therefore held, and Raymond de Poddio 
elected maſter ; who firſt inſtituted an order from the 
brotherhood, made them take vows of chaſtity, poverty, 
and obedience, gave them the octangular croſs, and the 
black cloak: he alſo divided them into three claſſes, 
namely knights, capellane, and the ſerventi d'armi, or 
ſervants at arms. Theſe regulations happened towards 
the cloſe of the eleventh century, and were confirmed by 
the pope. | 
The valour of this order proved to them a ſource of 
wealth: the knights maintained their ground in Syria 
and the Holy Land, againſt the continual aſſaults of the 
Turks, for the ſpace of two hundred years; till loſing 
their laſt place, Acri, in 1191, they retired to Cyprus, 


and afterwards made themſelves: maſters of the iſland of 


Rhodes ; which they alſo defended for two hundred years, 
againſt all the power of the infidels. From that time they 
were ſtiled knights of Rhodes ; bur Solyman II. having 
diſpoſſeſſed them in 1528, after a valiant - reſiſtance, 
they withdrew to Candia, and then to Italy; till 
Charles V. in 1529, conferred on them the iſlands of 
Malta and Gozo, on the following conditions : firſt, they 
upon oath to be at continual war with the Turks, 
and all corſairs, or rovers, of that nation or religion. Se- 
condly, that the kingdom of Spain ſhall ſuffer no injury 
from the ceded countries. Thirdly, that the right of patro- 
nage to the biſhopric of Malta, ſhall continue in the king of 
Spain, as king of Sicily; but he ſhall always elect a biſhop 
from three perſons preſented by the grand-maſter. 
Fourthly, that an Italian ſhall be captain of the gallies, 
and not a foreigner, whom the Spaniards may have reaſon 
to ſuſpect. Fifthly, that whenever the order ſhall again be- 
come maſter of Rhodes, or _—__ itſelf elſewhere, theſe 
iſlands ſhall revert to the king of Spain, as king of Sicily. 
Sixthly, that in acknowledgement of this tenure, the 
order ſhall, on All- ſaints-day, in every year, ſend a depu- 
tation with a falcon to the viceroy of Naples. | 
From this epocha they obtained the name of knights 
of Malta, With regard to the third article of the contract, 
it appears to have been evaded, if not abſolutely 
broken ; for, in 1753, the archbiſhop of Syracuſe twice 
endeayoured to hold a viſitation at Malta, as their metro- 
litan ; but the grand-maſter abſolutely oppoſed it. The 
ing of the Two Sicilies afterwards ordered this viſitation 
to take place, both in ſpiritual and temporal matters; 
which created ſo much animoſity between Naples and 
Malta, that he prohibited all his dominions from any in- 
tercourſe with this iſland. 
The knights conſiſt of eight tongues or nations; the 
of which are French, Italian, Spaniards, 
and German. In France they calculate three 
tangues: thoſe of Auvergne, Provence, and France, 
peculiarly ſo called. Spain is divided into thoſe of Arra- 
gon and Caſtile, They have commanderies or eſtates in 
all or moſt of the Roman catholic countries, and their 
number is to.amount ta about three thouſand. 
They ought all to be of ancient noble families, and to 
luce proofs of an illuſtrious anceſtry, but ſometimes 
nobility 1s diſpenſed with on account of perſonal merit, 
1 
dc t. Auguſtine's rule, conſequentiy, as a re- 
ligious fraternity, is ſubject to the pope. Not only the 
knights, but the chaplains and ſerventes, ſtile the es 
brothers; of which title even the grand. maſter is not 
aſhamed. To tlus grand dignity many important privi- 
are annexed, as every member is capable of Ke 
advanced to 2 cardinal's hat. According to the ſtatutes, 


no natural children, thoſe of princes. only excepted, nor 
perſons under teen years of age, can be admitted into 
dhe order; but the pope may with theſe qualifi- 
(8177s ' | \ | 75 a 
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cations, and the grand- maſter has wy 
to grant this favour to ſix perſons, 1 pri 
By foreign princes the grand- maſte 


Eminentifſime ; by his ſubjects Moſt Sen filed Al 
but, by the knights, only Eminence, In — 
ST 


to the order he is accountable to his co, 
chapter; but, with regard to the iſſand and 9 2nd 
he 15 entirely abſolute. When at home he abi 
a black gown of a peculiar form, with het lh y 
key of the holy ſepulchre hanging by his "Ty R W 
journey, he appears in a lay kubit, and wee, , .“ 
The principal among the high officers of U. \® 
the grand commandeur, who is choſen out of ru 
of Provence; and is preſident of the treaſur 1 
chamber: the marſhal, who is choſen fo 0 
Auvergne, has the chief military command J A 
of the priſoners according to his own will and uy 
the grand hofpitaler, choſen from the nation > b 
has the care of the ſick : the admiral is elected * 
Italian nation: the grand conſervatora, from len 
of Arragon, ſigns all orders for payments and othend 
ditures: the ſecretary is choſen out of the nabe 
Caſtile, and has the direction of all public des 
inſtruments in writing: the great-balley, left | 
the German nation, has the care of the fortificary 
Civita Vecchia, and the iſland of Gozo: the tix 
lier, who was choſen from the Engliſh nation, and 
merly ſuperintended the cavalry and guards; bu 
office is now executed by the ſeneſchal. 

Next follow the priories, of which the great pry 
Germany holds the firſt place. Its adminiſtam 
in 1546, raiſed by the emperor Charles V. to the 
of a prince of the empire; with a ſeat and ya 
the diet among the wha. abbots. His reſidenq 
Heiterſheim in Brieſgau, and he muſt annually wn 
the grand-maſter, whoſe vicar he is reputed to 
neeeſſary contributions for acting againſt the ful 
the uſual aſſeſſment payable by every commander, 
The grand priors reſide in the ſeveral Roman all 
nations, where there are commanderies, over il 
they preſide, being conſidered as the grand-maſters\ 
There are grand-maſterſhips of the order amon 
proteſtants, but they ſend no remittances to 
The principal ſtatute of the order, that each knigh 
aſſiſt at leaſt in three expeditions againſt the Tul 
now ſtrictly obſerved. The knights make vow 
bacy and chaſtity ; notwithſtanding” which eveq 
keeps as many concubines as he pleaſes, moſt of uli 
Grecian beauties, which they have taken in the ul 
the Archipelago, ſubject to Turkey. They have lad 
and a ſquadron of men of war. The grand: malt 
is the head of the order, and chief commande 
iſland, is elected by the grand-priors. Tie | 
places in this iſland are, ul 

VaLzTTa, or C1TTa Nuovo, the capital oft 
of Malta, ſo called from its having been bult 

d-maſter Fred. Joh. de Valletta, in 1566. 
andſome town, with an excellent harbour and 
fortified. The palace of the grand-maſter, and det 
for ſick knights, are ſuperb ſtructures. Herein 
convents, nunneries and churches. The hour 
reception of Turkiſh ſlaves is à handlome | 
The number of inhabitants in this town, 5 f 
two thouſand. There are no venomous reprint 
in this iſland, whence ſome imagine that 
the place, where the apoſtle St. Paul was bit oft 
but another iſland, now called Melida, ne 2 

CirTa V1tToR 1084, a large fortified © 0 
ſtrong caſtle, where the grand- maſter forme! | 
The palace of the inquiſition, and the arſenab ® 
of this plac * 
on a narrow neck of land near Villetta. 4 

divided! 


SenGLEA, ſituated on a peninſula, 
wy = delle Galere, Þ 


town conſiſong | 


Vitorigſa, by the canal Porto 
populous town. 
BorxmoLa, or BuRLOMA, a 
ſix or ſeven hundred houſes, 120 
CrrrA Nvova CorTONERa, à prey 
with regular fortifications. 85 
0 V 31% 35g 


JO on” 


Mzpina, or CiTTa VEccHIa, a town 
Marui in the centre of the iſland, formerly much 
ated on 6” 1erable than it is at preſent. It has ſeveral 


pe co pe convents; and is the reſidence of the 


ao iſland. 
— land of CoMINo, the ancient Hepheſtia, 


Ita and Gozo. It is about five hundred 

x be! — 5 tony is fertile, and has a fort. 
3 of Goꝛo, lying near that of Comino, is about 
E miles in circumference, It is a very fruitful ſpot, 
# ＋ good harbours, and ſtrong forts, and contains 
| nee cbouſand inhabitants. It gives title to a mar- 
** its annual produce is eſtimated at 25,000 ſcudi. 
u completed the geographical deſcription of this 
1 Ne a few general remarks on the manners 
33 of che Italians, by a perſon who has long 
rl among them, may not improperly be introduced. 
Tralans are the greateſt loungers in the world; and, 
they are walking in the fields, or ſtretched in the 
> ſeem to enjoy the ſerenity and genial warmth of 
dimate, with a degree of luxurious indulgence 
Tr to themſelves. Without ever running into the 
&; of the Engliſh, diſplaying the friſky vivacity of 
bench, or the invincible phelm of the Germans, 
Ilan populace diſcover a ſpecies of ſedate ſenſibility 
ey ſource of enjoyment ; from which perhaps they 
ea greater degree of happineſs than any other. The 
at proceſſions and religious ceremonies, beſides 
ed comforting them, ſerve to fill up their time, 
Inerent that ennus, and thoſe immoral practices, 


ſtrato ue apt to accompany poverty and idleneſs. 

0 the s neceſſary, for the quiet and happineſs of every 
1d val unity, that the populace ſhould be employed. 
(iceng politicians imagine that their whole time ſhould be 
n ozinful induſtry. Others think that, though the 
| t0 be (> the ſtate will not be augmented, yet the general 
Tul fe, which is a more important object, will be 
ance ted by blending the occupations of induſtry, with 
man ci able proportion of ſuch ſuperſtitious ceremonies 


ken the future hopes, without lulling the preſent 

vlence of the multitude ; but nobody can doubt, 
| countries where induſtry does not prevail, pro- 

k, and other rites of the * nature, will tend to 

the populace from the vices, and of courſe prevent 

it the miſeries of idleneſs. 

pealantry of this country are certainly in a more 

neſs ſtate, than a benevolent mind could wiſh 

Mt this is the caſe all over Europe, England and 

land mie ra In all countries the huſbandmen, 

I" the moſt virtuous, but certainly the moſt uſeful 

the community, whoſe labour and induſtry main- 

I the reſt, are, by a moſt unjuſt diſpenſation, 

Wy the pooreſt and moſt oppreſſed. But, though 

in peaſantry are by no means affluent or inde 

| Ft they are not ſubjected to the ſame oppreſſions 
uſe of Germany, nor are they ſo poor as thoſe 


i 


Fthe Italians have an uncommon ſhare of natural 
Ind acutrneſ, is pretty generally allowed; but they 
ed of being pe dious, deceitful, and revengeful; 
equent alſaſſinations and murders, which happen 
ets of the great towns in Italy, are brought as 
ts charge. The Italians are indeed an inge- 
ml 5 with quick feelings, and therefore 
dub when unprovoked, of a mild and obliging 
"; nd leſs ſubject to ayarice, envy, or repining 
PTOWneſs of their own circumſtances, and the 
ue wealth of others, than moſt other nations. 
| % Which occaſionally happen, proceed from 
"tips of police, and ſome very impolitic 
have from yarious cauſes crept among | 
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them. The aſſaſſinations which diſgrace Italy, whatever 
may have formerly been the cauſe, are now entirely con- 
fined to the accidental ſquabbles which occur among the 
rabble. No ſuch thing has been known, for many years 


paſt, among people of condition, or the middle rank of 


citizens; and, with regard to the ſtabbings which happen 
among the vulgar, they generally proceed from an im- 


mediate impulſe of wrath, and are ſeldom the effect of 


previous malice, or a premeditated plan of revenge. It 
has been ſaid that mercenary bravos formerly made it their 
profeſſion to aſſaſſinate, and lived by the murders they 
committed ; if ſuch aſſertions have ever been founded in 
truth, there certainly is not, at this time, any ſuch trade 
in this country. 

That the horrid practice of drawing the knife, and 
ſtabbing each other, ſtill ſubſiſts arnong the Italian 
vulgar, 1s owing to the ſcandalous impunity with which 
it is treated. The afylum which churches and convents 
offer to criminals, operates againſt the peace of ſociety, 
and tends to the encouragement of this ſhocking cuſtom 
in two different ways: firſt, it increaſes the criminal's 
hopes of eſcaping ; ſecondly, it diminiſhes, in vulgar 
minds, the idea of the atrocity of the crime. When the 


populous fee a murderer lodged within the ſacred walls of 


a church, protected and fed by men who are revered on 


account of their profeſſion, and the ſuppoſed ſanctity of 


their lives, muſt not this weaken the horror which man- 
kind naturally have for ſuch a crime ? 

The murders committed in Germany, France, or 
England, are comparatively few in number, and happen 
generally in conſequence of a pre-concerted plan, in 


which the murderers have taken meaſures for their eſcape 


or concealment, without which they are certain . that 
inevitable death awaits them. In Italy the caſe is dif- 
ferent ; an Italian is not under the influence of ſo ſtrong 
an impreſſion, that certain execution muſt be the conſe- 
quence of his committing a murder; he is at leſs pains 
to reſtrain the wrath which he feels kindling within his 
breaſt ; he allows his rage full ſcope ; and, if hard preſſed 
by the ſuperior ſtrength of an enemy, he does not ſcruple 
to extricate himſelf by a thruſt of his knife; he knows 
that if ſome of the ſberri are not preſent, no other 
perſon will ſeize him ; for that office is held in ſuch de- 
teſtation by the Italian populace, that none of them will 
perform any part of its functions. The murderer is 
therefore pretty certain of getting to ſome church or con- 
vent, where he will be protected till he can compound 
the matter with the relations of the deceaſed, or eſcape to 
ſome of the other Italian ſtates ; which is no very diffi- 


cult matter, as the dominions of none of them are very 


extenſive, 

Beſides, when an aſſaſſin has had the good fortune to 
get within the portico of a church, before he is ſeized by 
the ſbirri, and when he is actually carried to priſon, it is 
not very difficult for his friends or relations to prevail, by 
their entreaties and tears, on ſome of the cardinals or 
princes, to interfere in his fayour, and endeayour to ob- 
tain his pardon, This being the caſe, it is not a matter 
of ſurpriſe, that murder js more frequent among the Ita- 
lian populace, than among the common people of any 
other country, As ſoon as aſylums for ſuch criminals 
are aboliſhed, and juſtice. is allowed to take its natural” 
courſe, that foul ftain will be entirely effaced from the 
national character of the modern Italians, This is already 
verified in the grand duke of Tuſcany's dominions. The 
ſame edict which declared that churches and conyents 


' ſhould no longer be places of refuge for murderers, has 
totally put a ſtop to the uſe of the ſtiletto; and the Flo- 


rentine populace now fight with the ſame blunt weapons, 
which are uſed by the common people of other nations, 
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was, according to the moſt probable conjecture, pri- 


. ceflively laboured, during their reſpective reigns, for the 


conduct them to the field, and regulate their military en- 
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by ſome ſplendid action; each vied with thoſe who had 
. preceded him. When it is conſidered that the people, 
naturally brave, were inſpired to deeds of valour by a 
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OMULUS was the founder of the Roman ſtate, 
ſeven hundred and fifty years before the Chriſtian 
ra. Conſidering him as a leader of a few lawleſs and 
wandering banditti, he is an object of extreme inſignifi- 
cance, but viewed as the founder of an empire as exten- 
five as the world, the progreſs and decline of which have 
occaſioned the two greateſt revolutions that ever hap- 
ned in Europe, his conduct is truely intereſting. His 
Adele was martial, and the political ſtate of Italy, 
divided into a great number of ſmall but independent 
diſtricts, afforded a noble field for the diſplay of military 
talents. He was continually embroiled with his neighbours, 
and war was the employment by which he and his com- 
=Y expected to aggrandize themſelves, and even to 
bi | p 

In the conduct of his wars with the neighbouring 

ople, he obſerved the ſame maxims by which the 
. became maſters of the world. Inſtead of de- 
ſtroying the nations he had ſubjected, he united them to 
the ſtate; whence Rome acquired a new acceſſion of 
ſtrength from every war ſhe undertook. If the enemies, 
with which he contended, difplayed any ſuperior ſkill, or 
invented new inſtruments of war, Romulus adopted their 
practice, and the uſe of thoſe weapons, and improved 
the military ſyſtem of the Romans, by the united expe- 
rience of their enemies. He has given an example of 
both theſe maxims, by means of which the Roman ſtate 
arrived to 158 a pitch of grandeur, in the war with the 
Sabines. Romulus having conquered that nation, not 
only united them to the Romans, but, finding their 
buckler ſuperior to that of his own troops, he gave it the 
preference, and uſed it in his ſubſequent battles. 

But though he was principally attached to war, he did 
not wholly neglect the civil policy of his infant kingdom. 
He inſtituted what was called the Senate, a court origi- 
nally compoſed of a hundred perſons, diſtinguiſhed for 
their wiſdom and experience. He enacted laws for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and for reſtraining the ferocity 
of his followers ; and, after a long reign ſpent in pro- 
moting the military and civil intereſts of his country, 


vately aſſaſſinated by ſome of the members of that ſenate 
which he himſelf had inſtituted. : 
Numa, who ſucceeded Romulus, eſtabliſhed the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the Romans, and inſpired them 
with that veneration for an oath, which was ever after the 
ſoul of their military diſcipline. Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus 
Martius, Tarquinius Priſeus, and Servius Tullius, ſuc- 


home of Rome. But Tarquinius Superbus, the 
enth and laſt king, having obtained the crown by the 
murder of his father-in-law, Servius, continued to ſup- 
port it by the moſt cruel and infamous tyranny. This, 
added to the inſolence of his ſon, Sextus Tarquinius, who 
had diſhonoured Lucretia, a Roman lady, exaſperated 
the whole nation, and occaſioned the expulſion of the 
Tarquin family, together with the diſſolution of the regal 
government. | | 

The Romans, however, found it neceſſary to have 
ſome officer inveſted with ſupreme authority; who might 


terpriſes. Inſtead of kings, they .appointed two annual 
magiſtrates, called conſuls, 2 3 creating the 
fame jealouſy, ſucceeded to all the powers of their ſove- 
reigns. This reyolution was extremely favourable to 
the Roman grajigeur. The conſuls, poſſeſſing only a 

wer, were anxious of ſignalizing their reign 


ar] of means; that the citizens of Rome were all ſol- 
diers, and fought for their lands, their children, and their 


| in the courſe of ſome centuries, extend their Power 


all Italy. 


n founded, - or enlarged, 


and naval greatneſs. 


thaginians, with all their w 


ful republic, when Rome 


the art of fighting at ſea, 


behaviour of Regulus, the 


on his parole, to negotiate 


Carthage, though corru 


ever had to contend with, 
was the moſt inflexible and 


joyfully perform, replied 


he cro 
haſtily marched into Italy. 


of the conqueror; Hierom 


Secure at home, and finding no enem; 
with, the Romans turned their eyes abroad, 1 
2 enemy in the Carthaginians, = 


ranean, in Africa, ſome time before Ro 
of the Phoenicians, eight hundred and f 
before the Chriſtian æra; and, according 
of their mother country, they had cultivated con 0 


In this deſign, Carthage had been amazingly ſucceſ 
ful. She now commanded both fides of the Medien 
nean. She not only poſſeſſed the African ſide, but hy 
even extended herſelf through the ftreights, on thy ; 
Spain. Miſtreſs of the ſea, and of commerce, he 
ſeized on the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia. Sicily coul 
with difficulty defend herſelf; and the Romans foun j 
neceſſary to have recourſe to arms. Hence aroſe 2 
ceſſion of hoſtilities between thoſe rival ſtates, knom; 
hiſtory by the name of Punic wars; in which the (; 


equal match for the Romans. Carthage was a pou 


but ſhe was effeminated by luxury, while Rome wi 
the vigour of her political conſtitution. Carthage 
ployed mercenaries to carry on her wars; Rome y 
compoſed of her own ſoldiers. 

The firſt war with Carthage, which continued farg 
wards of twenty-three years, inſtructed the Roma 


been unacquainted. A Carthaginian veſſel was vf 
upon their coaſt ; it ſerved them for a model, and embt 
them in three months, to fit out a fleet: the conſul I 
lius, who fought their firſt naval battle, was vim 
It would be departing from the plan propoſed, to me 
tion all the particular tranſactions of theſe wars. I 


idea of the ſpirit which then animated theſe people. 
ing taken priſoner in Africa, he is permitted to rn 


ſenate he ſupported the propriety of that law, wicht 
prived thoſe who were taken of all hopes of being in 
and returned to a certain death. 


ficient in great men. O all the enemies the Non 


expedition among the Romans; the courageo 
not only conſented to go, but con | 
Gods who were preſent, to form him to victor) i 
ſtruct him in the art of conquering: 2 1 4 


care of a father who loves you tenderly, 
you will ſwear upon the altar to be an ru 
the Romans. Hannibal readily complict, auf 
lemnity of the ceremony, together Win on 
niſtration -of the oath, r — 4 ing 
young mind, as nothing afterwards of 
Rd the Ebro, the Pyrenees, 


battles threatened the fall of Rome; io gyr 


This ſtate kd 
on the coaſt of the Mea 


me, by 4 color 
tune yeni 
'0 the Prachq l 


ealth and power, were aa 


was an inconſiderable u 


with which they had till ti 


Roman general, exhibit 


a change of priſoners. I! 


ted, was not, howeneh, 0 


Hannibal, the Carttagh 
dangerous. His * N 


extreme averſion to 
troubles d 


onjured his father, 


amilcar Ban 
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d efface. | 


The loſs of four l 4 


mus, 8 9050 welt 


5 


clared himſelf hoſtile to t 


Uderties, it is not to be wondered at that they ſhould, | 


7 
„ 


almoſt abandoned by all Italy. In th | 
was indebted for its preſervation to fdurt 92 


he Nomans,  xtremil 1 


= 
Bs 4 


nw 


I 


i ular clamour, and diſcou- 
lou his countrymen, avoided 
This furniſhed Rome with 


Mil p che recovery of her ſtrength. Marcellus raiſed 


3 


„des Maximus, deſp 
= the military ardou 
en to an engagement. 


Syracuſe, and u the N 
* is troops. The Romans admired the 
$ — 828 e but thought they perceived 
ing more divine in · the young Scipio. The ſuc- 
5 his hero confirmed the popular opinion, that he 
f divine extraction, and held converſe with the 
. At the age of twenty-four he led an army into 
1 where his father and his uncle had loſt their lives, 
2 New Carthage, and carried it at the firſt aſſault. 
on arrival in Africa, kings ſubmitted to him ; Car- 
e tembled in her turn, and ſaw her armies ſlaugh- 
and defeated. Hannibal, though ſixteen years vic- 
uus, was in vain called back to defend his country. 
| 90 became tributary, gave hoſtages, and cove- 
| never to engage in any war, but with the conſent 
j approbation of the Roman people. 
At this time the world was divided, as it were, into 
p parts in the one, the Romans and Carthaginians 


e ſiege of Nola, took 


wht; the other was agitated by thoſe quarrels, which 

| | continued ſince the death of Alexander the Great. 
ce, Egypt, and the Eaſt, was their ſcene of action. 
7 | ſtates of Greece had once more diſengaged them- 
wr es from a foreign yoke. They were divided into 
1 » confederacies, the Etolians, Acheans, and Beotians; 
A dok theſe was an aſſociation of free cities, which had 


mblies and magiſtrates in common. The Etolians 
the moſt conſiderable of the whole. The kings 
Macedon maintained that ſuperiority, which, in an- 


porerful neighbours. Philip, the reigning monarch, 
ome unpopular and tyrannical ſteps,” had rendered 
af odious to the Greeks : the Etolians were moſt 
ated; and, hearing the fame of the Roman army, 
ed them into Greece, and, with their aſſiſtance, de- 
ed Philip, 
| demie redounded to the advantage of the Ro- 
be Macedonian garriſons were obliged to eva- 
& Greece ; the cities were all declared free; Philip 
rendered tributary to the Romans, and the ſtates of 
rte became their dependants. 
ke Etolians, perceiving their firſt error, endeavoured 
erent che ill conſequences of it, by another ſtill more 
perous to themſelves, and more advantageous to the 
mans. Having firſt called the Romans into Greece, 
fend them againſt the king of Macedon, they now 
r it neceſſary to ſollicit the aid of Antiochus, king 
a, to protect them againſt the Romans. Han- 
ab had recourſe to the ſame prince, who was then 
moſt powerful monarch in the eaſt, and the ſucceſſor 
K daminions of Alexander in Aſia. But Antiochus 
attentive to his advice, than to that of the Eto- 
55 inſtead of rene wing the war in Italy, where 
abel juſtly ſuppoſed the Romans to be moſt vulne- 
de landed with a ſmall body of troops in Greece; 
Mr being eaſily overcome, fled over into Aſia. 
ta the Romans made uſe of Philip for conquer- 
eng ol Syria, as they had before of the Etolians 
guns Philip. They next purſued Antiochus, 
object of their reſentment, into Aſia; and, hav- 
quihed him by ſea and land, compelled him to 
ö gn Bnominious treaty. N 
ce in all theſe conqueſts, permitted the an- 
ants to continue in the poſſeſſion of their own 


, 


{OE Conquered nations became the allies of the 
deople; but that denomination, under a ſpe- 


> Uat they muſt ſubmit to whatever 


bay Raus conqueſts, it muſt appear aſtoniſh- 


Jo . ſhould meet with ſo much reſiſtance 


u u mwenty- I years, But that monarch had 


_—_ . his kingdom, border ing on the inac- 
re of Cauſus, abounding in a race of 
0. IX“ been enervated with pleaſure, whoſe 


\ 


W 


A 


times, a great prince naturally poſſeſſed over his 


did not even change the ſorm of govern- 


© Concealed a very ſervile condition, and in- 
was required of- 


king of Pontus, and that too for ſo 
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bodies were firm and vigorous, and who were more 
troubleſome to the Romans than even Hannibal. The 
different ſtates of Greece and Aſia, beginning to feel the 
weight of their yoke, though wanting ſpirit to ſhake it 
off, where highly pleaſed to find a prince, who dared 
to ſhew himſelf an enemy to the Romans, and cheerfully 
ſubmitted to his protection. Mithridates, however, was 
at laſt compelled to yield to the ſuperior fortune of the 
Romans. Vanquiſhed ſucceſſively by Sylla and Lucullus, 
he was at length ſubdued by Pompey, and ſtripped of 
his dominions with his life, in the ſixty-third year before 
the birth of Chriſt, 

In Africa, the Roman arms were equally ſucceſsful. 
Marius, in conquering Jugartha, obtained ſecurity in 
that quarter. Even the barbarous nations beyond the 
Alps, began to feel the weight of the Roman arms. 
Gallia Narbonenſis had been reduced into a province. 
The Cimbri, Teutones, and other northern nations 
of Europe, broke into this part of the empire. The 
ſame Marius, whoſe name was ſo terrible in Africa, began 
to make the north of Europe tremble. The barbarians re- 
tired to their wilds and deſerts, leſs formidable than the 
Roman legions. But while Rome was conquering the world, 
an internal war ſubſiſted within her walls. Rome, after the 
expulſion of her kings, enjoyed but a partial liberty. The 
deſcendants of the ſenators, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
patricians, were inveſted with ſo many odious privileges, 
that the people became ſenſible of their dependence, and 
reſolved to ſhake it off. Innumerable were the diſputes 
which aroſe upon this ſubject, between them and the pa- 
tricians, which always terminated in favour of liberty. 

While the Romans preſerved their virtue, theſe diſ- 
putes were not productive of any dangerous conſequences. 
The patricians, loving their country, cheerfully reſigned 
ſome of their privileges to ſatisfy the people; and the 
people, on the other hand, though they had obtained laws 
admitting them to enjoy the firſt offices in the ſtate, and 
though they had themſelves the power of nomination, 
always made choice of patricians. 

But when the Romans, by the conqueſt of foreign na- 
tions, became acquainted with all their luxuries and re- 
finements; when they became infected with the effeminacy 
and corruption of the eaſtern courts; the ſtate, torn by 
the factions between its members, and wanting virtue on 
either ſide to keep it together, became a prey to its o ww 
children. Hence the bloody ſeditions of the Gracchi, 
which created an inextinguiſhable hatred between the no- 
bles and commons, and made it perfectly eaſy for any 
turbulent demagogue to put them in action againſt each 
other. The love of their country was little more than a 
ſpecious name: perſons of diſtinction were too wealthy 
and too effeminate to ſubmit to the rigours of a military 
diſcipline; and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs of the 
people, were no longer citizens. They had indeed a great 
degree of reſpect for their commander; under his ban- 


they were ready to reſign their lives. He might even 
have commanded them to imbrue their hands in the blood 
of their country, and he would have been obeyed... Thoſe 
who were ſtrangers to every thing but a camp, and to 
any authority but that of their general, were ever 
obedient to his commands. The multiplicity of the 
Roman conqueſts, however, which required ſeveral armies 
to be kept on duty, retarded the ſubverſion of the repub- 
lic. Theſe armies were checks upon each other; and, 
had it not been for the ſoldiers of Sylla, Rome would 
have ſurrendered its liberties to the army of Marius. 
During theſe civil commotions, the Romans ſtill pre- 
ſerved the glory of their arms among diſtant nations; 
and, while it was unknown who would be the maſter at 
Rome, the Romans were, without diſpute, the maſters of 
the world. Their military diſcipline and valour eclipſed 
| the Carthaginian, the Perſian, the Greek, the Aſſyrian, 
and the Macedonian glory. 
Having traced the progreſs of the Roman govern- 
ment, while it continued a republic, ſome remarks on 
the arts, ſciences, and manners of that people, muſt 
naturally occur. Rome owed her dominion as much to 
the manners, as to the arms of her citizens; their dignity 
of ſentiment ; their love of liberty and of their country 3  . 
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ner they fought, conquered, and plundered ; and for him 
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their paſſion for. glory; their perſeverance in toils; their 
contempt of danger and death; their obedience to the 
laws; and, above all, their military diſcipline, had ex- 
tended and cemented the conqueſts of the Romans. 
The very injuſtices of that people, while they were a re- 
public, were covered with a certain majeſty, which made 
even tyranny reſpectable: but their government carried 
in its boſom the ſeeds of deſtruction. The continual 
jealouſy between the ſenate and the populace, without any 
balancing power, made the ruin of the people inevita- 
ble, as ſoon as the manners were relaxed: and a relaxation 
of manners was neceſſarily produced, by the pillage of 
Greece, and the conqueſt of Aſia; by the contagious re- 
finements of the one, and the influx of wealth from the 
other, 

The Romans, from the moſt ſimple people, ſoon 
became acquainted with the arts, the luxuries, and 
refinements of the whole earth. Eloquence they 
had always cultivated, as the path to eminence and pre- 
ferment. The orations of Cicero are inferior only to thoſe 
of Demoſthenes. In poetry, Virgil yields only to Homer ; 
whoſe verſe, like the proſe, of Demoſthenes, may be con- 
fidered as inimitable. Horace, however, in his fatires 
and epiſtles, had no model among the Greeks, and ſtands 
unrivalled in that ſpecies of writing. In hiſtory, the Ro- 
mans can boaſt of Livy, who poſſeſſes all the natural caſe 
of Herodotus, and is more deſcriptive, more elegant, and 
more ſentimental. Tacitus indeed did not flouriſh in the 
Avguſtan age, but his works reflect on himſelf the 
greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his country and 
human nature, whoſe vices he has repreſented in the moſt 
ſtriking colours. The Romans, however, during the 
time of the republic, made no attempts in philoſophy ; if 
we except the works of Cicero, and the ſyſtem of the 
Greek philoſpher, Epicurus, deſcribed in the nervous 

of Lucretius. They never produced any thing 
excellent in tragedy ; and though Terence, in his come- 
dies, has diſplayed great purity of ſtyle, they are defi- 
cient in that humour and character which are ſo eſſential 
in ſuch compoſitions. Rome now ceaſed to be a republic, 
and henceforth became governed by emperors, whoſe 
reigns we have diſtinctly given. 


19 U Lrus ASA R, 
25 The firſt Emperor of Rome. 


JULIUS CESAR at length appeared, who was 
the firſt emperor of Rome, and one of the greateſt gene- 
rals the world ever produced. He was the ſon of Lucius 
Cæſar, and Aurelia, and was born at Rome, ninety-eight 
years before the Chriſtian æra. He pretended to have been 
deſcended, on the paternal fide, from Eneas, and, on 
the maternal, from Ancus Martius, the fourth king of 
the Romans. Sylla, fearing. his ambition, would have 

cauſed him to be put to death ; but, at the ſolicitation of 
his friends, permitted him to live. 
Ceæſar firſt bore arms in Aſia, under Thermus the 
prætor; and, at his return, accuſed Dolabella of de- 
frauding the republic. He afterwards ſet fail for Rhodes, 
to place himſelf under the tuition of Milo, and was 
taken by pirates; but, having purchaſed his liberty, he 
attacked the lame pirates, took them, and cauſed them 
to be hanged. He gradually advanced to the -poſts of 
military tribune, quæſtor, ædile, high-prieſt, and go- 
vernor of Spain. On ſeeing the picture of Alexander in 
the temple of Cadiz, he is faid to have ſhed tears, de- 
claring that he had not then diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any 
memorable act, and that Alexander, at his age, had con- 
quered almoſt half the world. | » 
At his return, he was conſul with Bibulus, whom he 
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an aquiline noſe, and a long neck. The fore part of 


Pompey's ſon in Spain. So many victories hay; 


depoſed for refuſing to agree to the Agrarian law. By 

_ fubduing the Gauls, he obtained for his country the moſt 

- uſeful-conqueſt it had ever made; he defeated the Ger- | 
mans, and conquered part of - Britain. By the death of 

Julia, his daughter, who was the wife of Pompey, the 

vod underſtanding which- ſubſiſted between him and 

at general was oyed: the one could not bear a 


- -tnaſter, nor the other an equal. A 
ents To puniſn the ſenate, which, influenced by Pompey, 


had oppoſed all his demands during his abſence, he en- 


n 


| trembled kr the army. Rome, from 


tered Italy, and his enemies fled. He toll... 
ſeveral places, went into Spain, and = * of 
army, commanded by Petreius Afraniys and "pep 
Theſe events happened fifty-one years before th Vary, 
Chriſt. Cæſar, on his return to Rome, aſe vin of 
army, and paſſed into Macedonia to attack p ig 
where the celebrated battle of Pharſalia, lor e pep; 
before the Chriſtian æra, decided the diff Sea 
gave the victorious Cæſar the empire of the 2 = 
purſued Pompey as far as Alexandria, where Thor the 
formed that his valiant adverſary had been Wi — 
wept on receiving the intelligence. tl 

He defeated Ptolomy, and rendered him 
Egypt. He routed Pharneſes, the ſon of Mee 
in Pontus; conquered Scipio and Juba in Afie,, an 
him on the throne, he appeared in trium 'S ys 
ſive days, was elected el e 
emperor; a dignity which had ever been the odject of l 
ambition. He now aſſiduouſſy applied himſelf th 
regulation of the common-wealth : he reformed 
kalendar, by fixing the year to three hundred and Far 
five days, numbered the citizens, endeavoured to fu 
preſs the luxurious habits of the people, and made 
great number of admirable regulations, He m 
the deſign of _— a magnificent temple to Mars; iMG 
filling up a lake; of abridging the laws; of cabin 
public libraries; of draining the marſhes of Pontuy; oi! 
opening new roads, &c. but death put a period w 
his projects, he was aſſaſſinated, in full ſenate, by Brut 
Caſſius, and other conſpirators, forty-three years beim 
Chriſt, and in the fifty-ſixth year of his age. This afal 
ſination was ſo effectually performed, that the body x 
ceived twenty-three ſtabs. 

Cæſar was tall in ſtature, of a pale complexion, wit 


head was bald, on which account he conſtantly wore 
laure] crown. He was completely endowed with al th 
qualities, which are neceſſary to form a great and ac 
pliſhed man. Taking a general view of his mil 


atchievements, he demands the admiration of the worl m 
but, when the fate of thoſe multitudes are reflectel ai ©" 
whoſe poverty, ſlavery, or death, he was the author wel 


the feeling mind muſt ſhudder with abhorrence. Aman 
his crimes of the greateſt magnitude, was that of 
himſelf on his private enemies, which he had aa 
againſt him by his. ambitious conduct; oppreſſing 
country with thoſe very arms, with which it had k 
truſted him, in order to ſubdue the enemies of cut an 
try. He was equally qualified for the cabinet or then 
his wifdom ns exceeded by his valour. He! 
indeed ſo eloquent and learned, that nothing but ii a 
deſire of being the firſt in the government of de n 
could have prevented his diſputing the fir rank, un 
the moſt celebrated orators. Two of his l fr 
formances are ſtill extant :- viz. ſeven of the 1 
in Gaul, and three of the civil war, The th OY 
were pretty numerous, are loſt, | 
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| | The ſecond Emperor of Rome. 


| THOUGH, by the death of Julius C2, U 
mans were relieved from his tyranny, the wrt 
obtain its freedom. It fell into the hands of 1 Jl 
thony; but young Cæſgqar Octavianus, lagen 
Cæſar, ureſted it from him by the En gb 
Actium. There was then no Brute nor C99. 1 
a period to his life : thoſe friends of 7.1 
themſelves in deſpair ; and Octavian, ut 
of Auguſtus, and with the title of empes 
the undiſputed maſter of the empire. ig ,, jul 
The emperors, however, did not abc A 
the Roman republie, though they extinguu e of 
ties. They were, indeed, a few only oe” 1 
monſters who diſgraced human mee eh , 
were practiſing the moſt unwarrantabie cr f ger U 
ſubjects, they were themſelves the 18%". 4, 
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otic empire that ever had exiſtence. 
metbe — . — conſider the character of 
g of ver) had no power but what aroſe 


they - 
rs, {ſince 

; enter into a 
F ; mercenary ſtanding army e nor fo 


fail WI ' : ty, and corruption 
a h that caprice, cruelty, ption, 
x diy prevails der a deſpotic government. 
| ouſtus was born at Rome, ſixty- three years before 
17 Gian æra. Hearing of the death of Julius 
＋ whom he had been adopted, he repaired to 
£ Jr he was joined by the party who had been the 
* and adherents of his uncle. Mark Anthony; 
of the authority of Auguſtus, took up arms 
n but Auguſtus, in conjunction with Hirtius 
U panſa relieved Decimus Brutus, who was beſieged 
Modena, and drove Anthony out of Italy. Hirtius 
tain at the battle of Modena, and Panſa died of the 
ands he had received ; but, before his death, he 1n- 
r Auguſtus that the deſign of the ſenate was- to 
Len both him and Anthony, by means of each other, 
| at laſt to place the government in the hands of 
xmney's party. 
15 eos, added to the progreſs made by 
fus, induced Auguſtus to become reconciled to Mark 
hony ; he even aſſured him, that if he refuſed to 
to terms of accommodation, he would join with 
us and Caſſius. Hence aroſe the league between 
_— Mark Anthony, and Lepidus, which was 
ade triumvirate. Auguſtus married Clodia, and 
| d towards Rome, when the ſenate, which had 
n on the point of condemning him, raiſed him even 
we the laws themſelves, and permitted him to exalt 
nell above the conſuls. 3 
Auguſtus cauſed his adoption to be authoriſed by a 
lic edict, and Brutus, Caſſius, and the reſt of 
x's aſſaſſins, to be condemned. At length he had 


bgne ; when it was reſolved that they ſhould take 
n themſelves the government for five years, under 
name of Triumvirs, and that they ſhould nominate 
magiſtrates, ' They, at the ſame time, divided the 
among themſelves : Anthony had the eaſt, Auguſtus 
—_ welt, and Lepidus was allotted Africa. This buſi- 
_ Xing adjuſted, Mark Anthony and Auguſtus 
ed immediately againſt Brutus and Caſſius. 
When Auguſtus returned to Italy, he received certain 
fligence that Fulvia was plotting againſt him, in 
ur of Mark Anthony, her huſband ; in conſequence 
wich a ſecond breach enſued between them; but, 
r Fulvia's death, Auguſtus again came to an agree- 
at with Anthony, who married Octavio, the ſiſter of 
loultus, and 3 of Marcellus; after which 
gutus Conquered young Pompey in Sicily, and drove 
out of that iſland 2. Ao $25 fy res Yor a ſhare 
pus victory, would have taken poſſeſſion of Sicily, 
us army forſaking him, Auguſtus ſent him into 
The war was at length rekindled between 
Baus and Antony, when the famous battle of Ac- 
ſ decided the fate of theſe two princes : Antony was 
Uuled, and by his death, as well as that of Cleo- 
Auguſtus obtained the empire of the world, in 
8 year before the æra of chriſtianity. 
n return to Rome, by the advice of Mæcenas, 
* bis authority, and took the title of emperor, 
> Agrippa endeavoured to perſuade him to reſtore 
ne, x ommon-wealth; When eſtabliſhed on the 
mid © no Bey from all quarters of the world 
. who had e 3 ſubmiſſions to him : the Par- 
ned his Giend n moſt formidable enemies, now 
ie ack ip; India ſought his alliance; Pan- 
Weler or aged him; Germany dreaded him; and 
n his laws. To ſecure his power, he 
hle by o gain the army by his liberality, the 
; n=. plenty, and the learned by patro- 
putts, + The ſenate conferred on him the title 
iſt Trenty-ſeven years before the birth of 
| afterwards viſited. i | * <= ans. 
LA Gaul, Spain, Sicil 5 Greece, 
ay 9 office. of high prieſt, and reformed 
; } Kong it to the tate in-which- it conti- 


| 
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merview with Mark Anthony and Lepidus, near 


CC 
nued till the time of pope Gregory XIII. He alſo gave 


his name to the month of Auguſt, which was before 


i regard to the tranſactions of the court, which f 
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called Sexti/is, At length he adopted Tiberius, and died 
at Nola, in the ſeventy- ſixth year of his age. 

This prince had an agreeable and well proportioned 
figure, his ſtature rather exceeded the middle height, he 
had an agreeable air, and a modeſt deportment. While he 
was aſpiring to the empire, his mind appeared agitated 
and fluctuating ; but as ſoon as he became the peaceable 
poſſeſſor of ſovereign authority; his vices ſeemed changed 
into virtues. He appeared juſt, affable, and liberal ; 
preſerved peace, advanced men of merit, and cauſed the 
arts and ſciences to flouriſh: he even cultivated them 
himſelf; and raifed them, throughout his empire, to the 
higheſt degree of perfection. He is reproached, however, 
for having been two much addicted to pleaſure, and for 
ſubmitting to the caprices of his wife Livia, who governed 
him with unlimited ſway. 


0 8 
The third Emperor of Rome. 


TIBERIUS was theſon of Tiberius Nero, and of Livia 
Druſilla, whom Auguſtus married, with the conſent of 
her huſband. Livia, by her inſinuating art, cauſed him 
to be adopted by Auguſtus, though he was not a ſtranger 
to his faults. He knew, however, that he was brave, 
had great military talents, and was an able politician. 
To attach him more cloſely to himſelf, he obliged him 
to repudiate Viptania, in order to marry his daughter 
Julia, the widow of Agrippa; and ſent him into Pano- 
nia, where he foon obliged the inhabitants to return to 
their duty. Tiberius, however, perceiving that he was 
only careſſed that he might manage affairs, till young 
Caius was of a ſufficient age to take upon him the princi- 
pal dignities, retired from court, pretended a reſolution 
to devote himſelf entirely to ſtudy, and continued about 
ſeven years in retirement. 

But Avguſtus, having loſt his two grandſons, Caius 
and Lucius Cæſar, adopted Tiberius; who, on his return 
to Rome, prudently concealed his imperfections, by 
chooſing a retired life. About this time, the Germans 
began to revolt, and Tiberius marched againſt them, 
deteated them, and obliged them to ſue for peace. 
He acquired additional glory againſt the Dalmatians and 


Panonians, who had ſpread an alarm as far as Rome. 


He conducted himſelf with great prudence ; and his 
humanity appeared conſpicuous, by his refuſing even 


certain victories, when they could not be obtained with- 
out the effuſion of much blood. 
After the death of Auguſtus, which ha on the 


19th of Auguſt, in the year of Chriſt 14, he artfully 
concealed his ambition; and, though he aſſumed the 
ſovereign. authority, refuſed the titles of emperor, and 
father of his country. While Germanicus was alive, he 
even affected an external appearance of modeſty, expreſ- 
ſing an earneſt anxiety for the promotion of the public 
„without attempting to influence the ſenate ; for 
though he ſuffered Juha, his wife, to periſh through want 
at Keggia, and cauſed Sempronius Gracchus, one of his 
corrupters, to be aſſaſſinated, he continued at Rome to 
wear the appearance of moderation: but Piſo, havi 
freed him by poiſon from Germanicus, who had refuſ 
the title of emperor, which the army had offered him; 
and who continually rendered him the moſt eſſential ſer- 


vices, he no longer endeavoured to conceal his vices. 


Leaving the management of public affairs to the care 
of Ælius Sejanus, his favourite, he retired to the iſland 
of Capræa; where he abandoned himſelf, without re- 
ſtraint, to the moſt obſcene and voluptuous pleaſures. 
Nor would he have been rouſed from his inattention, had 


not Sejanus almoſt deprived. him of his empire: but 
Macro, commander of the pretorian guards, delivered 
him from that monſter who had ſacrificed to his ambition 


the principal men of Rome; and even Druſus, Tibe- 
rius's ſon; he therefore returned to his infamous debauch 
cries, without laying aſide his cruelty, and cauſed Agrip- 
pina, the widow of Germanicus, to he ſtarved 6. | 
He afterwards quitted Caprma, and fixed his ubode in 
Campania, hoping the change of air I 
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health, which had been impaired by debilitating exceſs : | ſelf deſpicable in the eyes of the people, ha 
but Caligula, whom he had choſen his ſucceſſor, aſſiſted | hiding himſelf, that he might eſcape the * "Tad 
by Macro, ſmothered him with cuſhions. Thus died | gula, he was diſcovered by fome ſoldier; wa 
this deteſtable emperor, on the 16th of March 37, aged | him —_ 1 
ſeventy- eight years. | Of this perſonage, who had before , 
We = 1 by Suetonius, that this execrable e they ſolved to make an — irk 
prince was not only an encourager of literary talents, but | ried him on their ſhoulders to the camp, wher 
that he himſelf had written ſeveral pieces which were not | claimed him, at a time when he expected Fry 0 
deſtitute of merit; particularly ſome lyric verſes, entitled | an imperial crown. Claudius was now 6 er 
the complaint of Julius Cæſar, and ſome Greek poems. | and the complicated diſeaſes of his infancy r a 
| 74 meaſure, affected all the faculties of his mind 
2 A * 1 G U D body. He ſeemed, in every part of life, WN 
The fourth Roman Emperor. conducting humfelt. * 
. The commencement of his reign gave the 0 
TIBERIUS vas ſucceeded by Caligula, in the year 37, | miſing hopes. It began with an act of oj Fas 
He was the ſon of Germanicus and Agrippina, and was | Paſt errors, and repealed all the cruel edict g oe | 
ſo infamouſly wicked, that even the loſs of his predeceſſor | He ſhewed a contempt for pageantry and hong.” 
was regretted. Well might Seneca aſſert, that nature | forbad all perſons to ſacrifice to him, as they le ? 
had ſhewn in him all the evil ſhe was capable of pro- Caligula. He was remarkably attentive to the an 
ducing. The depravity of his mind diſcovered itſelf in | of his people, and frequently adminiſtered juſtice jg 
his early youth; for before he was old enough to wear | with great candour and moderation. His folictuk J 
the toga virilis, he was detected in the fact of committing | not confined to the internal advantages of the fur 
inceſt with one of his own ſiſters. He even debauched | was alſo extended to the provinces. He reſtored Juky 
them all, and publickly cohabited with one of them. Herod Agrippa, which Caligula had taken hor Hau 
He carried his impiety to the moſt enormous lengths, | Antipas, his uncle, the man who had put Johnte he 
and had the folly and temerity to cauſe himſelf to be | tiſt to death. He even undertook to gratify the people 
adored as a god; aſſuming the characters, in their turn, | foreign conqueſt. The Britons, who had been K 
of all the gods and goddeſſes. Sometimes he carried a | ſole poſſeſſion of their own iſland for almoſt a hunde 
trident, as god of the ocean; at others he had a caduceus, | years, now ſought the mediation of Rome, to quell ti 
and repreſented Mercury: one day he appeared like | inteſtine commotions. Bericus, who wiſhed to H 
Apollo, with a lyre ; and another perhaps he ſhone forth | his native country to the Roman dominion, perſudidi 
a Venus, with a myrtle crown. He boaſted that he had | emperor to make a deſcent upon the iſland. Pau 
lain with Diana, frequently placed himſelf between the | the prætor, was ordered to pals over into Gaul, dm 
ſtatues of Caſtor and Pollux, and received the adoration | preparations for this great expedition. 
of all comers. | The Britons, commanded by their king Cynobely 
He had a temple erected to him, in which the choiceſt | were ſeveral times overthrown; and theſe ſucceſls i 
animals were ſacrificed ; but, though he pretended to | duced Claudius to go into that country; but kiseapedi 
deſpiſe the gods, when he heard the thunder, or ſaw a | tipn ſeemed calculated rather for ſhew than ſeryieez d 
flaſh of lightening, his baſe timidity induced him to ſhut |] time he continued in Britain, which did notexter ine 
his eyes, and cover his head; and, if the ſtorm was | days, was more taken up in receiving homage, tune 
violent, he crept immediately under the bed. tending his conqueſts. Great rejoicings were made at 
To theſe impieties, he added the moſt inhuman cruel- | his return to Rome, triumphal arches were ci 
ties. He cauſed to be put to death a great number of | and annual games inſtituted to commemorate is yitons 
perſons, ſome of whom were his near relations, upon the | In the mean time, the war was vigorouſly carried on 
moſt frivolous pretences. He oppreſſed the people, by | Plautius, who, according to Suetonius, fought thr 
loading them with heavy taxes, and rendered himſelf | battles, and reduced i part of the iſland into the formof 
ridiculous . and deſpicable by his follies and extrava- | Roman province. 
gancies. He planned a ſcheme for building a bridge over | Oſtorius having ſucceeded Plautius, the war Wi 
the ſea, and expended immenſe — money in that | out afreſh; the Britons, deſpiſing him for wantof c 
abſurd 2 His folly was equally diſplayed in the treat- | rience, roſe up in arms, and diſclaimed the Roman f 
ment of his horſe : he invited him to ſupper, fed him with | The Iceni, the Cangi, and the Brigantes, made a pot 
gilt barley, and cauſed wine to be preſented to him in | ful reſiſtance, though they were at length overcome 
veſſels of gold: he ordered a ſtable of marble to be erected | but the Silures, or inhabitants of South Waks, act 
for him, and furniſhed with an ivory manger, covered | their king Caractacus, were the moſt formidable of 
him with purple, and adorned: him with a collar of pearls. | nents, the Roman generals had ever before encome 
On this . horſe he alſo beſtowed an elegant manſion, | This brave Barbarian, not only made a gallant „ 
magnificently furniſhed, and provided him with a num- | but oſten ſeemed to claim a doubtful vicory: Wit ö 
ber of domeſtics, to enable him to entertain his friends | mirable conduct, he removed the ſeat of war to M 
in the moſt ſumptuous ſtile. He ſwore by the life and | inacceſſible parts of the country, and, during te 
fortune of this animal, made him a prieſt, and promiſed | of nine years, kept the Romans in continual alam. 
to make him conſul ; which promiſe he probably would On the approach of Oſtorius, howeve!, (0 
haye performed, had he not been killed ſoon after, by | found himſelf under the neceſſity of coming 07 
Caſſius Chæreas, captain of his guards, and other con- | engagement ; he therefore addreſſed his countrymen 0 
ſpirators. This event happened in the year 41. when he | the propriety of their exerting themſelves * ; 
was in the twenty · ninth year of his age, and the fourth | them to ſhew themſelves equal to their prog” © 


* 
Vi 
tis, 


of his reign. . | the undiſciplined valour of the Britons, ret 
viz n 0 un 2 idanto 3 againſt the conduct ofithe Roman legions. "ned, the * 
ab Er Un ſtinate battle, the former were entirely ro ind 


5 Emperor of ers) and daughter of Caractacus were taken priſoners of 
Fehn The Jo * » of 1 54 i 01 . himſelf — refuge from Cartiſmandus, colt 
' _ CLAUDIUS was the ſecond ſon of Druſus, who was | Brigantes ; but was afterwards recacheroulf | emen 
ſecond ſon of Livia, daughter of Auguſtus, and nephew | to the conquerors. When brought before came in 
to Tiberius. He vas born at Lyons, ten years before | his conduct was ſo intrepid, though, 4 of perde 
the Chriſtian æra. During his youth he was extremely] noble and reſpectful, that Claudius gene 45 
weak-in body, and ſo deficient_in mental faculties, that | him, and Oſtorius was decreed a erjump dene 
bis own. mother, when ſhe meant to w___ a con- + The emperor now began to relax in Vries dl 
temptible Opinion of any perſon's abilities, uſually. ex- | the public welfare, and to commit to f 1 WA 
clauncd, , He. is as great. a fool. as my Claudius“ This | concerns of the empire. Weak from dt 11 of 
prince was conſul in the year 37, but behaved fo im- | only govern under the dire&tion of other) © ©. une 


= 1 0 | k e , 22 © 1 ho ; 
er in that important office, that he rendered him- principal adviſers was his wife Meſſabnd; w. 
„ 1257 . ; . ö | 1 
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appellation for women of the moſt 
. Urged by her, Claudius com- 
which he conſidered only as neceſſary 

while her debauches became every day more 
ded all that had ever been known in 
mes, however, ſhe, and her para- 


ffered that death they had both ſo 


| his ſecon 
op bitious 
» W l . , 
ha cr Nerw, her ſon by a former marriage. Her 
our to the emperor WAS ſo outrageous, that he was 
f declare, when under the influence of wine, that 
| 15 fate to ſmart under the enormities of wives, and 
heir executioner. This expreſſion would not ſuffer 
> delay a deed, ſhe had long meditated, which was, 
"on him. After ſome deliberation, {he determined 
z poiſon of ſingular efficacy to deſtroy his intellects, 
et not ſuddenly to affect his life. This poiſon was 
ered among Muſhrooms, a diſh the emperor was 
ably fond of. After his repaſt, he dropped down 
ible; but this occaſioned no alarm, it being uſual 
mio eat to ſuch excels as to ſtupify his faculties ; he 
indeed frequently obliged to be carried from the table 
bed. His conſtitution overcame the effects of the 
n; but Agrippina, reſolving to complete the buſi- 
direfted a phyſician, who was her creature, to intro - 
z poiſoned feather into his throat, under a pretence 
ding him vomit. Theſe inſtructions were purſued, 


red effectual, for he expired ſhortly after, in the 
* 


0 


of Caius Domitius Ænobarbus, and Agrippina, 
rer of Germanicus. He was adopted by the em- 
Claudius in 50, and ſucceeded him in 54, to the pre- 
ral Britannicus, the ſon of Claudius and Meſſalina. 
ſe beginning of his reign, he expreſſed a reſolution of 
mg the example of Auguſtus, and of making himſelf 
ed for his liberality and clemency. When a warrant 
We execution of a criminal was preſented to him to be 
be lamented the neceſſity of it, and exclaimed, 
bud to heaven that I had never learned to write!“ 

x, as he increaſed in years, crimes, once committed, 
place in proportion. The execution of his mother 
pina was the firſt alarming inſtance of his cruelty. 
attempting to get her drowned at ſea, he ordered 
obe put to death in her palace; and, gazing upon 
dead body, was heard to ſay, that he had never 
git his mother ſo handſome a woman. He gave a 
(0 appetites that were inhuman. It is aſtoniſhing 
while he practiced cruelties which excited horror, he 
pited in thoſe amuſing arts which ſoften and refine 
kart, He was particularly fond of muſic, and had a 
E poetry; but chariot-driving was his favourite 


s unnaturally infamous, and daily endeavoured to 
new to his long catalogue of crimes. A 
part of the city of Rome was conſumed by fire in 


* During the continuance of the flames, he ſtood 
light tower, emoying the ſight, and ſinging verſes 
lap on the burning of Troy; commanding none 

mowed oy towards extinguiſhing the flames. He 
ad fx; wever, to throw off the odium from him- 
upon the Chriſtians, who were at that time 
und in Rome. Nothing can be more dreadful 
"Ml 5 — raiſed againſt them upon this falſe 
bud dene Were covered with the ſkins. of wild 
n by dogs, others crucified; and others 
In this perſecution St. Paul was beheaded, 


* Ulve, 
err crucif 

Wis thao yn ten 

0 — med againſt Nero by Piſo, was prema- 
Poet fell u Seneca the philoſopher, and Lucan 
de hafen his occaſion. Nero, having real teſti- 
2 mami him for his virtues, ſent a tribune to 
NqXXIXs um that he was ſuſpekted as * 


OMITIUS NERO, emperor of Rome, was the 


value. 


den, and many hiſtorians aſcribe the conflagration | pe 


| ſheaths, ſaying the 
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complice; he afterwards ordered-him to die. Seneca 
was accordingly bled to death, and his wife Paulina em- 
braced the ſame means, reſolving not to ſurvive her kul- 
band; but ſhe was at laſt prevailed on to ſuffer her arms 
to be bound up, and to accept of life. The death of 
Lucan was remarkable: having loſt a great quantity of 
blood from the veins of his arms, he found his hands and 
legs already dead, though his vital parts were warm and 
vigorous, He died in the repetition of a paſſage in his 
own poem of the Pharſalia, of a perſon dying in ſimilar 
circumſtances. | 

The death of C. Petronius, about this time, is too re- 
markable to paſs over in ſilence. In a court like that of 
Nero, he was eſteemed for his refinements in luxury, and 
became the emperor's tutor in this exquiſite art. Accuſed 
of being privy to Piſo's conſpiracy, he was committed to 
priſon. Petronius, wiſhing to avoid the anxiety of ſuſ- 
pence, reſolved upon putting himſelf ro death, by cauſ- 
Ing his veins to be opened. He converſed with his friends 
with the utmoſt chearfulneſs and tranquillity, and, by 
no manner of circumſtance ſhewed the perplexity of a dy- 
ing perſon. Shortly after him Numicius Tharmus, 
Barea Soranus, and Petus Thraſea were put to death. 
Corbulo, who had gained Nero ſo many victories over 
the Parthians followed next. The empreſs Peppxa did 
not eſcape : in conſequence of his kicking her when ſhe 
was pregnant, ſhe miſcarried and died. At length, how- 
ever, the whole world ſeemed to rouſe, as if by common 
conſent, to rid the earth of ſo vile a monſter. | 

Sergius Galba, at that time governor of Spain, was 
remarkable for his wiſdom and his valour ; but, as talents 
were dangerous under a wicked prince, he had for ſome 
years courted obſcurity, and a retired life. Willing, how- 
ever, to rid his country of this monſter, he accepted of 
the invitation of Vindex to march with an army towards 
Rome. Nero received intelligence of this while he was 
at ſupper, when, ſtruck with terror, he overturned the 
table with his foot, breaking two cryſtal vaſes of immenſe 
He ſwooned, tore his clothes, and appeared ex- 
tremely agitated. He applied to Locuſta, a woman ex- 
pert in the art of poifoning, to furniſh him with the 
means of death. The Roman army in Gaul refuſed to 
ſerve him, and he was abandoned by all his ſubjects. 
Reduced to a ſtate of deſperation, he deſired that one of 
his gladiators might diſpatch him; but even in this he 
could not be obeyed. © Alas!” cried he, © have I neither 
« friends nor enemies?” Then, running violently forth, he 
ſeemed determined to plunge headlong into the Tiber; 
but his courage failed him. 

In this diſtreſs, Phaon, one of his freedmen, offered 
him his country houſe, where he might for a time, con- 
ceal himſelf. Nero accepted the offer, and, partly hiding 
his face with his handkerchief, he mounted on horſeback, 
attended by four of his domeſtics. Though his journey 
was ſhort, it was replete with adventures. An earthquake 
gave him the firſt alarm : the lightning flaſhed in his face. 
Confuſed noiſes from the camp ſaluted his ears, and the 
cries of ſoldiers, imprecating a thouſand evils upon his 
head. A paſſenger meeting him ſaid; © Theſe men are 
« in purſuit of Nero.” Another aſked him if there was 
any intelligence of Nero in the city. His horſe, taking 
fright at a dead body on the road, his handkerchief drop- 


name, he quitted his horſe, and entered a thicket which 
led to Phaon's houſe. * 25 

The ſenate, finding the prætorian guards had taken 
part with Galba, declared him emperor, and condemned 
Nero to die, according to the rigour of the ancient laws. 
Hearing of this ſentence, he aſked the meaning of it; 
when he was informed that the criminal was to be {tripped 
naked, and his head fixed in a pillory; in which ſituation 
he was to be ſcourged to death. Terrified at this, Nero 
ſeized two poniards, which he had brought with him; 
but, after examining their points, returned them to their 
moment was not yet arrived. He 
requeſted Sporus, who attended him, to begin the lamen 
tations which were uſed at funerals; and then entreat 
ſome one of thoſe who were about him to Kill themſelves; 
and give him courage by their example. He aſterwards 


began 95 reproach his own cowardice, mn 
4 N : . ac 


d from his face; when, a ſoldier addreſſing him by 
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he continued in a private ſtation, he aquired the eſteem of 


the afliſſins ſtrike it off, if the good of 
goulted it. The command was inſtantly 
Ich of January, 69. . The ſoldier who ſtruck it off, fixed 
2 : | 1 ö 
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te this daſtardly conduct became Nero? Is it not diſ- 
« graceful to trifle thus? He had indeed no time to 
ſpare; the ſoldiers, who were in purſuit of him, ap- 
proached the houſe ; he heard the ſound of the horſes? feet, 
and put a dagger to his throat; with which, by the aſſiſ- 
tance of Epaphroditus, his freedman and ſecretary, he 
gave himſelf a mortal wound. Immediate death, how- 
ever, was not the conſequence ; and, when one of the 
Centurians entered his apartment, pretending that he 
came to his relief, endeavoured to frop the effuſion of 
blood with his cloak, Nero, looking on him with a ſtern 
countenance, faid, © It is now too late! Is this your 
« fidelity ?” Then, frightfully ſtaring with his eyes fixed, 
he expired, on the gth of June, 68, in the- thirty-ſecond 
year of his age ; after having reigned thirteen years, ſeven 


* 


months, and twenty-eight days. | | 


W 


SERVIUS SULPITIUS GALBA, emperor of 
Rome, was born a little before the birth of Chriſt, and | 
was adopted by Livia Ocellina. Being preſented to 
Auguſtus, with other young Romans, that prince, 
obſerving his aquiline noſe, ſaid to him,“ And thou 
« Galba, ſhalt alſo taſte of the empire.” © Yes,” 
replied Galba, © when a mule becomes fruitful.” This 
prodigy, it is aſſerted, really happened in the reign of 
Nero; which induced Galba, at the ſolicitation of Vin- 
dex, to revolt. 

. Galba had entered his ſeventy-ſecond year when he was 
elected to the throne, and was the firſt of the Roman em- 
perors who was not of the family of the Cæſars. While 


every one, but he became odious when he was exalted to 
the imperial crown. Permitting himſelf to be influenced 
by favourites, he was ſometimes ſevere and frugal ; ſome- 
times remiſs and  prodigal ; condemning ſome illuſtrious 
perſons without a hearing; and pardoning others when 
their guilt was-manifeſt. Seditions and factious were the 
conſequence of this conduct. BE 

Galba, ſenſible that he was leſs reſpectable for want of 
an heir, reſolved to adopt a perſon whoſe virtues might 
deſerve ſych advancement, and protect his declining age 
from danger. Otho, who was a candidate for that 
honourable diſtinction, alledged the eminent ſervices he 
had rendered the empire; but Galba, conſulting the 
public good alone, rejected his ſuit; and, on a certain 
day, ordered Piſo Lucinianus to attend him. Taking 
this youth by the hand, Galba adopted him to ſucceed in 
the empire. Piſo, by his conduct, ſufficiently proved the 
propriety of the emperor's choice: But the army and the 
ſenate did not ſtem equally diſintereſted upon this occa- | 
fion: they had been long accuſtomed to bribery and cor- 
ruption, and wanted an emperor who would be diſpoſed 
to gratify their avarice. The adoption of Piſo was there- 
fore coldly received. In a nation of univerſal depravity, 
his virtues were a poor recommendation. * 

Otho, who had long been a favourite of Galba, and 
expected to have been adopted his ſucceſſor in the empire, 
finding himſelf diſappointed, formed a reſolution of ob- 
taining the empire by force, as he could. not have it by 
peaceable ſucceſſion. . Having corrupted the fidelity of 
the ſoldiers, he ſtole ſecretly from the emperor, while he 
was facrificing, - aſſembled the ſoldiers, and, in a ſhort 
ſpeech, accuſed the emperor of cruelty and avarice. His 
invectives were received with univerſal ſhouts by the army; 
he therefore threw off the maſk, and avowed his inten- 
tions of „ Pom? The ſoldiers, ripe for ſedition, 
inſtantly ſeconded his views, and, taking Otho upon their 
Mulders, pronounced him emperor. To ſtrike the citi- 
zeln with terror, they carried him, with their ſwords 
drawn, into the camp. 3 

Galba ſoon found himſelf deſerted by moſt of his adhe- 

rents, and the ſoldiers ruſhed in upon him, trampling 
under foot the crowds of people which at that time filled 
the forum; Galba, ſeeing them approach, aſſumed: his 
former fortitude; and, bending his head forward, bade 
people re- 
obeyed, on the 


it upon the point of a lance, 2 
C | „ and re : 
who ordered it to be carried in fem itt 
the camp. His body was ſuffered to re... x 
the ſtre ill i : remain 
e ſtreets, till it was interred by one of his 1 | we! 


ſhort reign of ſeven months was "ae, 
vices.of his favourites, who profited by ty gord _ 
Tm I 

Bus 

* 5 90 

M. SALVIUS OTHO, the f * 
Rome, was the ſon of Lucius 53 Ab r 1 four 
tia, He became the favourite of Nero. ,, * wo Wo 
» ON accoun; WR" 


the conformity of his inclination with 
and debauched Poppæa, the wife Fe : at pine - 2 
whom he afterwards married, but N * Rify 4 


: og ero took her _ 
him, and ſent him into Portugal in the * 8 
governor. W i 


After his elevation to the throne, he b .. . 1 
with a ſignal inſtance of clemency, in 3 * 7 4 
E 


Celſus, who had been highly favoured by 
1 him, ina but L 

igheſt honours; obſerving, tha 0 
8 aa dn. 

In the mean time, however, the les; E 
Germany were purchaſed by the gifts td pl 
Vitellius, their general. They ventured to = 
him emperor ; and, regardleſs of the ſenate, Tr | 
an equal right to appoint to that high ſtation, wit 
cohorts -at Rome. Otho haſtened to oive Vil I 
battle. The army of that general, which cor 
ſeventy thouſand men, was commanded by Valens 2 
Cecinna, Vitellius himſelf remaining in Gaul, nan : c 
bring up the reſt of his forces. Both parties proce 
with fo much animoſity and precipitation, that thy 
conſiderable bartles were fought in as many days; in; _ 
which Otho had the advantage. But Valens —_: : 
Cecinna, who had hitherto acted ſeparately, jv 4 
their forces, and reinforcing their armies, cso 


come to a general engagement. In this Otho's Hen 
were totally overthrown, at Brediac, and he ſlew bini Tit 
on the 15th of April, 69, having reigned thee muede 
and five days. | & 

| 0 h. 
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AFTER the death of Otho, Aulus Vitellius ws& 
clared emperor by the ſenate, and entered the cit ( 
Rome as a town that was become his own by the ls. 
conqueſt. He gave himſelf up to every ſpecies of uu 


and profuſion ; but gluttony was ſo much his fu 
vice, that it was his common practice to procure 2 100 
to enable him to renew his meal. He rendered ling fy 
ſo deteſtable by his intemperance and cruelties, tit Wl 4 
became a burthen to himſelf, and odious to all mankn - 
His behaviour was indeed fo inſupportable to the i Ub 
tants of Rome, that the legions of the eaſt unanimol 
reſolved to make Veſpaſian emperor. The fiſt = 
that entered Italy with an hoſtile intention againſt ln ; 
was under the command of Antoninus Primus, o A 
met by Cecinna, Vitellius's general, near Cremom. * 
battle was expected to enſue, but, a negociation un * 
place, Cecinna changed ſides, and declared for Veſpalk | 

His army, however, repented of what the) had dd te | 
impriſoned their general, and attacked Antoninus 1e 
a leader; but they were defeated, with the lob of i 1 2 
thouſand men. Vitellius, in the mean time, 1 4 ered 
fers to Veſpaſian of reſigning the empire, on 37% of 1 
of his life being ſpared, and having a ſufficient | 
allotted for his ſupport. He then repaired © 2 a 
the conful, to offer him the ſword of juſtice; . af Dr 
refuſed to receive. The abject emperor then PF. 

| _— le of 00 

to lay down the enſigns of empire in the tem m- the 
cord. At length he changed his reſolution ry mit 


maintain his power, and immediately pre 

defence. | TH tins 
During this fluctuation of opinions, one 29, 
ſolving to favour Veſpaſian, ſeized upon the 1 
but the ſoldiers of Vitellius ſoon laid that poble le 
in aſhes; Sabinus was taken priſoner, 


+. 
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executed by the emperor's command. 
| SEE | | 


cards became emperor, eſcaped by flight, 
on c a pl. and thoſe who ſurvived the fire, 
3 d. ; 
But oh Veſpaſian's general, attacked the city 


- while the army within, ſallying upon 
en T eefended it wht equal obſtinacy ; the 
the 
* — a dreadful ſlaughter enſued in the ſtreets, 
n.0 —_ vainly attempted to defend. Vitellius was 
1 in A obſcure corner, where he endeavoured to 
foun himſelf, from whence he was taken by a party of 
o nerors. Still hoping to add a few hours to his 
ore life, he begged to be impriſoned till the ar- 
=P f Veſpaſian in Rome, pretending to have ſecrets of 
. role to communicate to him. But his entreaties 
diſregarded; the ſoldiers bound his hands behind 
4 and, throwing a halter round his neck, led him along, 
lf naked, into the public forum ; upbraiding him with 

the reproaches their malice could ſuggeſt, or his 
cruelty might deſerve. When arrived at the place of 
niſhment, they put him to death with blows ; and, 
ker dragging the dead body through the ſtreets with a 
ook, they threw it with all poſſible ignominy into the 
Frer Tyber. This ha pened in the fifty-ſeventh year. of 


his age, after a reign o only eight months, 


tit A N. 


VESPASIAN, emperor of Rome, was the ſon of a 
bolcan, born in a village in the country of the Sabines. 
Wer Rome, in the eighth year of the Chriſtian æra. He 
WS declared emperor by the unanimous conſent both of 
be ſenate, and the army. Having continued ſome 
ponths at Alexandria, in Egypt, he ſet out for Rome; 
kving given his fon Titus the command of the army 
hat was to lay ſiege to Jeruſalem. Many miles from 
ome, he was met by all the ſenate and the inhabitants, 
d gave the ſincereſt teſtimony of their joy, in having 
emperor of ſuch aeknowledged virtue. 
Titus carried on the war againſt the Jews with vigour. 
e began his operations near Jeruſalem, during the feaſt 
the Paſſover, when the place was filled with people, 
bo had come from all parts to celebrate that great ſo- 
maty, After a ſix month's ſiege, moſt of the popu- 
e vere put to the ſword,and the city was entirely razed 
the plough ; ſo that not one ſtone remained upon 
other. Thoſe who periſhed in this ſiege, amounted to 
n | million ; the captives to almoſt one hundred 
Iouland, | | 
On the taking of Jeruſalem, the ſoldiers would have 
ned Titus as conqueror, but he modeſtly declined 
t honour ; alledging that he was only an inſtrument 
lie hand of heaven, that manifeſtly declared its wrath 
fnſt the J ews. At Rome, however, every tongue 
iberal in the praiſes of the conqueror ; who had 
m himſelf a conſummate general, and a courageous 
ant, His return, therefore, in triumph, with 
Pala his father, was marked with all the feſtivity 
magnficence that were poſſible to be diſplayed. 
© thing that was eſteemed ſuperb, rich, or eſtimable, 
a0 r to adorn this great occaſion. 
10 , polls, large quantities of gold were expoſed, 


! 


ew | 
bs 2 have received a better character from 
20d n Veſpaſian ; yet his numerous acts of gene- 
the . Bmſicence could not preſerve his character 
2 of rapacity and ayatice. Cœnis, 
e, he ad great influence over him, and, by her 
n dered places of truſt and profit venal, 
5 glory, by occaſioning the people to be 


iy a ltr. 
: M Veſp alian, taking a piece of money, de- 


* 


He deſcended to ſome unuſual and 
„ When Polt even to the laying a tax upon 
q ws remonſtrated againſt the meanneſs | r „ ö Ndea- 
| youred to reſtore diſcipline to his own army, and to in- 
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manded if the ſmell offended him ; adding, that this 
very money was produced by urine. ; 

He was a great prince, both in peace and war ; en- 
couraged men of genius, and cultivated the liberal arts. 
He had great vivacity, and enjoyed his jeſt, ſometimes 
even upon ſolemn occaſions. Being nearly at the point 


nd bloody, the beſieged were driven | of death, he ſaid to thoſe who were about him, © I per- 


celve that I am beginning to become a god;” alluding to 
the ſuperſtitious cuſtom of the Romans, who deified 
their emperors after their death. Diſcovering the near 
approaches of his end, he exerted himſelf, and cried 
out, An emperor ought to die ſtanding.” Then raiſing 
himſelf upon his feet, he expired in the arms of ſome 
attendants who ſupported him, on the 24th of June, 79, 
in the ſixty-ninth year of his age. When he was ſeized 
with the indiſpoſition of which he died, at Campania, 
he declared it would be fatal. | 


IITUS VESPASTIAN. 


TITUS VESPASIANUS, or VESPASIAN, 
emperor of Rome, was the eldeſt ſon of Veſpaſian, and 
Flavia Domitilla. He ſucceeded his father on the 24th 
of June, 79, and was joyfully received as an emperor. 
He began his reign with the practice of every virtue that 
became a. ſovereign and a man. During the life of his 
father, there were many accuſations againſt him of cru- 
elty, debauchery, and prodigality ; but, on his exalta- 
tion to the throne, he baniſhed all his vices, and became 
an example of the greateſt moderation and humanity. 

He had long had a paſſion for Berenice, ſiſter to 
Agrippa, king of Judea, a princeſs of ſingular beauty 
and accompliſhments ; but well knowing that ſuch an 
alliance would be highly diſagreeable to the people of 
Rome, he gained the victory over his affections, and 
rejected her, notwithſtanding their mutual paſſion. He 
next diſcarded thoſe who had been the companions of his 
riot and diſſipation, though he had before taken infinite 
pains in ſelecting them. This great prudence and mode- 
ration, added to his juſtice and generoſity, procured him 
the eſteem of all good men, and the appellation of the 
Delight of Mankind, which all his actions now tended to 
inſure, | | 

He was particularly careful to puniſh falſe witneſſes, 
and promoters of diſſention. Wretches grown bold in 
their crimes, from the licentiouſneſs and impunity of 


former reigns, were now become ſo numerous that fre- 


quent puniſhments became neceſſary. Of theſe he daily 
made public examples, condemning them to be ſcourged 
in the open ſtreets, dragged through the theatre, and 
afterwards baniſhed into the uninhabited parts of the 
empire, or ſold as ſlaves. 
have been celebrated even by chriſtian writers. With 
him it was an eſtabliſhed maxim never to ſend away. a 
' petitioner diſſatisfied. One night, recollecting that he 
had done nothing beneficial to mankind fince he roſe 
from his bed, he ſorrowfully exclaimed “ My friends, I 
« have loſt a day.“ A ſentence too remarkable ever to 
be forgotten. | 1 342 | 
An eruption of Mount Veſuvius happened in this 
reign, which deſtroyed ſeveral towns in Campania, and 
proved extremely injurious to-many others. Upon this 
memorable occaſion, Pliny, the haturaliſt, loft his life: 
impelled by too eager a curioſity to obſerve the eruption, 
he was ſuffocated in the flames. - A fire at Rome, which 
raged with great fury for three days and three nights, was 
another calamity about the ſame time; and this accident 
vas followed by the moſt dreadful plague that Rome had 
ever experienced. | 
ſituations, every relief or aſſiſtance that was in his power. 
| Theſe diſaſters were, in ſome meaſure, counterbalanced 
by the ſucceſſes, in Britain, under Agricola. This gene- 
ral, who had been ſent thither towards the concluſion of 
Veſpaſian's reign, ſhewed himſelf equally capable of 


"— 


| quelling the reffactory, and poliſhing thoſe who had al- 
ready ſubmitted to the Roman power. The Ordovices, 


or inhabitas, of North Wales, were firſt. ſubdued. 
Angleſea afterwards ſurrendered. at diſcretion. Having 
made himſelf maſter of the whole country, he endea- 
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Titus adminiſtered, in theſe alarming - 
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troduce civilization among thoſe whom he had conquered. 


He induced them, by his advice and example, to build | 


temples, theatres, - and. ſtarely manſions. He cauſed the 
ſons of the nobility to be inſtructed in the liberal arts and 
the Latin language. By degrees they imitated the modes 
ol dreſs and living of the Romans, and at length became 
as luxurious in their manners as their conquerors. 

On account of his ſucceſſes in Britain, Titus was fa- 
luted imperator for the fifteenth time; but he did not long 
ſurvive this honour, being ſeized with a violent fever, at 
a little diſtance from Rome, on the x 3th of September, 81, 
in the forty- firſt year of his age; having reigned two 
years, two months, and twenty days. His brother Do- 
mitian, who had long wiſhed to govern, was ſuſpected of 
having accelerated his death. He was an encourager of 
polite literature, and the ſciences, and wrote 
Greek and Latin poems. 


„„ 


TITUS FLAVIUS DOMITIAN, emperor of 
Rome, was the ſon of Veſpaſian, born the 24th of Octo- 
ber, 51, and ſucceeded his brother Titus, The beginning 
of his reign was univerſally acceptable to the people, as 
he appeared equally, remarkable for his clemency, libe- 
rality, and juſtice. He iſſued many ſalutary laws, em- 
belliſhed the city of Rome with magnificent edifices, and 
reſtored the libraries which had been burnt. 

But the natural deformity of his mind at * ap- 

Inſtead of cultivating literature and the ſciences, 
as his father and brother had done, his amuſements and 
purſuits were unbecoming of the ruler of an empire. He 
was ſo expert an archer, that he would frequently cauſe 
one of his ſlaves to ſtand at a great diſtance, with his hand 
ſpread as a mark, and would ſhoot his arrows with ſo 
much ſkill, as to ſtick them all between his fingers. He 
inſtituted conteſts in muſic, horſemanſhip, and wreſtling ; 
but he baniſhed all philoſophers and mathematicians from 


the city of Rome. No emperor before him entertained | 


the people with ſuch a variety of expenſive ſhews. He 
preſided at theſe diverſions, adorned with a purple robe 
and crown, attended by the prieſts of Jupiter, and the 
college of Flavian prieſts. | | 
The meanneſs of his occupations in ſolitude was a direct 
contraſt to his oſtentatious public exhibitions. His fa- 
vourite amuſement, in his hours of retirement, was that 
of catching flies, and ſticking them through with a bod- 
kin. His vices encreaſed with the duration of his reign; 
but his ungreatful treatment of Agricola, was one of the 
firſt ſpecimens. of his natural malevolence. Deſirous of 
acquiring a--military reputation, he was jealous of it in 
others. The ſucceſſes of Agricola affected him with ex- 
treme envy, That ral purſued the advantages he 
had obtained. He ſubdued the Caledonians, overcame 
G , the Britiſh chief, ſent a fleet to ſcour the coaſt, 
and firſt diſcovered Great-Britain to be an. iſland. He 
likewiſe fubdued the Or „and thus reduced the whole 
into a civilized province of the Roman empire. 
Domitian pretended to be pleaſed with the account of 
theſe ſucceſſes, but it gave him much uneaſineſs. He con- 
ſidered Agricola's ing reputation as a tacit reproach 
upon his own inactivity; and, inſtead of attempting to 
— = reſolved to 2 the merit of his ſervices. 
appeared willing that triumphant ornaments, 
ſtatues, and other honours, ſnould be decreed him, he re- 
moved him from his command, under of ap- 
pointing him to the government of Syria. Agricola 
therefore ſurrendered his province to Saluſtius Lucullus, and 
ſoon after diſcovered that Syria was otherwiſe diſpoſed of. 
On his return to Rome, which was privately, and by 
cg Bs was coolly received by the emperor. Not long 


N 


- 
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i interview, he died in retirement, and his end 

— ſuppoſed to have been haſtened by Domitian's di- 
The vant of ſo conſummate a commander was ſoon ex- 
perienced, in the many eruptions of the barbarous nations 


OF 


ſeveral | 


with his troops. At another, intending only to ant 


N 
q 
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the entrance of his palace, conducted them intoal 


N 


the different names of his viſitors ; together with ul | 
| veral men entered the room, having a flaming wa 
| 


' gueſts, when they expected nothing leſs than in 


they were at liberty to withdraw. 


| tending the perpetration of his eruelties, and di 


E UR O P E, 
gagements ; but the Barbarians were a 
partly by force, and partly by the af 
But, in whatever manner the enemy mi 
pelled, Domitian was determined not 
of a triumph. He returned in great ſplendor t 
and, after triumphing twice without a vid , 
ſolved to aſſume the ſurname of Germanicus forks 
queſts over a people with whom he had never 00 * 
The ridicule againſt him daily increaſed, in „ 
to his thirſt for homage. Orders were pubulhe 
hibiting any perſon from make ſtatues of him ul 
were in gold or ſilver: he aſſumed to Dime 0d 
honours, and required the ſame appellations thy d 
given to the deity. His cruelty kept pace with 15 
gance; he cauſed many illuſtrious ſenators, and 3 
to be put to death, under the moſt frivolous re 
Alius Lama was condemned and executed for . 
| Cocceanus was murdered for celebrating the Kees 
Otho: Pompoſianus ſuffered the ſame fate, beef; 
aſtrologer had foretold that he would become — 
and Saluſtius Lucullus was deſtroyed for having gize 
name to a new fort of lances, which he jy ; 
| vented. | | 
| The emperor being now generally deteſted, I 
Antonius, governor of Upper Germany, formed a 
| lution of attempting to aſcend the throne, and and 
the enſigns of imperial dignity. Though at the tex, 
a formidable army, he was defeated and routed, thy 
obſtinate engagement, by Normandus, the ert 
general. 

Domitian's ſhort-lived ſucceſs increaſed his fy; 
To diſcover the accomplices of the adverſe party, ki 
vented new tortures. During his ſeverities, he 2 
vated his guilt by hypocriſy, never pronouncing u 
without a preamble full of gentleneſs and mercy. ll 
night before he crucified the comptroller of his houdu 
he pretended to have a regard for him, and orderly 
a diſn of meat from his own table. He was partei 
terrible to the ſenators and nobility, and often tim 
to extirpate the whole body of them. At one tit, 
order to alarm them, he ſurrounded the char l 


| | t length 
ſtatic e of 


ght have wh 
to loſe the hy, 


lame, 


/ 


' 
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himſelf with their terrors, he invited the ſenators wa 
lic entertainment; and, after receiving them fornulf 


cious hall hung round with black, with a few melad 
lamps to render the gloom more horrible. Cofim 
ftrewed all round the apartment, on which were wal 


objects of terror and inſtruments of execution. Wii 
company beheld theſe preparations with ſilent 2g! 


one hand, a drawn ſword in the other, and thel n 
painted black. After theſe horrible intruders had 1 
round the company for ſome uns 


death, ſaw the doors ſet open, and received the Wu 
intelligence from one of the emperor's domi! 

The latter part of the tyrant's reign was even mat 
ſupportable than any of the preceding. * 
ſenſibility by continual intemperance, he was fond | 


tortures ; maliciouſly. pleaſed with adding Pagan 
every agony. 4 3 
It was now full time to put a period to this 
cruelties. Among the number of thoſe m__ 
careſſed and ſuſpected, was his wife Domiti 


taken from Ælius Lama, her former huſband. Se 
emperor's method to enter, in his d gt upo 
| thoſe. whom he intended to deſtroy ; and | 1100 Was 


always kept about him with the greateit © 

Domitia, happening accidentally. to get 
ceived her own name in the catalogue ot 
fated to deſtruction, ſhe exhibited the 

banus and Petronius, præſacts of the 


lit t0 


' 
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chat ſurrounded the empire. The Samaritans in Europe, 
Joined with thoſe of Aſia, made a formidable invaſion, at 
once deſtroying a whole legion, and a Roman general, 
The Dacians alſo overthrew the Romans in 
1 1 

„ 


\ 


1 
"I * 


ſeveral en- 


who found their names in it, as well as A P 
the comptroller of the hauſhold. They #? it 
in a pt 4 hap and the 18th of a 

fixed on tor the completion.af their great Th. 


| 3 


hat day, Petronius entered the em- 


On the morning of th 


\ . nartment, to inform him that Stephanus had 

0 mu dab of conſequence to impart to him. His attend- 

8 wan mediately ordered to retire, and Stephanus 
Rs ts wer 


His hand was in a ſcarf, which he had 
5 ane days, the better to conceal a dagger. He 
1 for omitian of a pretended plot, and preſented a 
bmen en ſpecified the particulars. While the em- 
ſy 


ing over the contents with eager curioſity, 

or 3 dagger, and ſtruck him in the groin. 
* ; _ not being effectually given, Domitian caught 
Ti - "(The aſlaſſin, threw him on the ground, and called 


Parthenius, attended by his freedman, 
fr l e ſubaltern officers, at that moment 
2 I; they all ran furiouſly upon the emperor, and 
1 him with ſeven wounds. Thus fell this exe- 
de tyrant, on the 18th of September, 96, in the forty- 

| s age. | 
* — * ſaid to have portended his death, 
* cheſe ſtories are credited by very few. Domitian, 
n his debaucheries, became bald when he was young; 
vas fo much chagrined at the circumſtance, 


b t he gave orders not to be repreſented ſo on his 
=. 


C 


18 Gon as it was publickly known that Domitian 
in, the ſenate began to load his memory with every 
ach. His ſtatues were ordered to be taken down, 
I his inſcriptions eraſed. His name was ſtruck out of 
regiſters of fame, and commanded to be omit- 

The people, having now but little concern 1n the 
irs of government, conſidered his death as a matter of 
Erence to them; the ſoldiers alone, whom he had 
kd with favours, ſincerely regretted their bene- 
vr, 
occeius Nervas Nerva was choſen emperor, by the 
e, on the day of the tyrant's death. He was of an 
frious family, by birth a Spaniard, and fixty- 
years of age when he was exalted to the throne. He 
the moſt remarkable man in Rome, for his virtues, 
feration, and reſpe& to the laws; and the firſt em- 
Ir who was not a Roman, or originally of Italy: 


oral red his exaltation to the blameleſs conduct of his 
ong accuſtomed to tyranny, the people regarded 
75 gentle reign with rapture, On his aſcending the 
ſe, he ſolemnly ſwore that no ſenator ſhould be put 


B offence be what it would, This oath he ſo religiouſly 


aleague in the conſulſhip. Calpurnius Craſſus, with 
others, formed a conſpiracy to deſtroy him, and 
only baniſhed, The prætorian bands, headed by 
pars Olianus, formed a very dangerous inſurrection, 
dus won revenging the late emperor's death, whoſe 
Ty was ſtill dear to them, for his frequent liberali- 
Nerva preſented himſelf to the mutinous ſoldiers, 
opening his boſom, deſired them to ſtrike there, 
lan be guilty of ſo much injuſtice. The ſoldiers, 
" regardleſs of his remonſtrances, ſeized upon 
"8 and Parthenius, and flew them in the moſt ig- 
mous manner. 
ung the turbulent diſpoſition of the times, the 
r found he ſtood in need of an aſſiſtant in the em- 
as aide, therefore, all his own relations, he 
ay Ulpius Trajan, an utter ſtranger to his family, 
% then governor in Upper Germany, as his 


a above three months after, having put him- 


ago Ned, that he pardoned two of that aſſembly who had 
: un pred againſt his life, But a life of ſo much generoſity 
helr ler mildnels was not without its enemies, Vigilius Rufus, 
* | ad oppoſed him, was not only pardoned, but made 
e 


15 N85 oo a reign of one year, four months, and 
dera as reputed a prince of great generoſity 
% which He has indeed been celebrated for his 
huceſſgr certainly gaye'a proof of in che choice 
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ath during his reign, by his command, let the nature 
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MARCUS ULPIUS CRINITUS TRAJAN, 


emperor of Rome, was one of the greateſt princes that 
ever reigned. His application to buſineſs, his modera- 
tion to enemies, his modeſty in exaltation, his liberality 
to the deſerving, and his frugality, were the ſubjects of 
panegyric among his cotemporaries, and continue to be 
the admiration of poſterity. 

During the reign of Domitian, the Dacians had com- 
mitted innumerable ravages upon the provinces of the 
empire; Trajan therefore raiſed a powerful army, and 
with great expedition marched into thoſe barbarous coun- 
tries; where he was vigorouſly oppoſed by Decebalus, the 
Dacian king, who had withſtood his boldeft efforts. At 
length, this monarch being conſtrained to come to a 
general battle, he was routed with great ſlaughter. The 
Roman ſoldiers, upon this occaſion, wanting linen to bind 
up their wounds, the emperor tore his own robes to ſup- 
ply them. 

After Trajan's return, and the uſual triumphs and re- 

Joicings after victory, he was informed that the Dacians 
had renewed hoſtilities. Decebalus was, a ſecond time, 
adjudged an enemy to the Roman ſtate, and Trajan in- 
vaded his dominions. To be enabled to enter the ene- 
my's territories at pleaſure, he built a bridge acroſs the 
Danube,'a deep, broad, rapid river, conſiſting of twenty- 
two arches. The ruins of this ſtupendous work remain 
to this day, and ſhew modern artiſts how far they were 
ſurpaſſed by the ancients, both in the greatneſs and bold- 
neſs of their deſigns. Having finiſhed this work, Trajan 
continued the war with vigour, ſharing with the meaneſt 
of his ſoldiers the fatigues of the campaign, and encourag- 
ing them to their duty by his own example. By theſe 
means, he added the kingdom of Dacia as a province to 
the Roman empire. Decebalus in vain attempted to eſ- 
cape, and, being ſurrounded, flew himſelf, At his re- 
turn to Rome, Trajan entered that city in triumph, and 
the rejoicings for his victories continued an hundred and 
fifty days. 
HFaving reſtored peace and proſperity to the empire, he 
| was beloved, honoured, and almoſt adored. He orna- 
mented the city with magnificent public buildings, and 
pruned it of thoſe men who exiſted on their vices. He 
entertained perſons of merit with the greateſt familiarity ; 
and ſo little did he fear his enemies, that he could hardly 
be induced to ſuppoſe he had any. 

Happy would it have been for this great prince's 
memory, had he ſhewn an equal clemency to all his ſub- 
jects ; but he was prevailed on, about the ninth year of his 
reign, to look upon the Chriſtians with a ſuſpicious eye, 
and great numbers of them were put to death by popular 
tumults and judicial proceedings. Upwards of eleven 
thouſand of them, who were in his army, were diſbanded, 
and baniſhed into Armenia. But the perſecution ceaſed 
after ſome time ; the emperor was at length convinced of 
the innocence and ſimplicity of the Chriſtians, as well as 
of their inoffenſive and moral way of living ; he therefore 
ſuſpended their puniſhments. : | 

During the reign of Trajan, there was a dreadful in- 
ſurrection of the Jews in every part of the empire, under 
the command of a falſe Meſſiah. They took advan- 
tage of the emperor's expedition to the eaſt, to maſſacre 
all the Greeks and Romans which they could get in their 

wer. Their barbarities were ſo great, that they ate 
the fleſh of their enemies, wore their ſkins, ſawed-them 
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aſunder, ' caſt them to wild beaſts, compelled them to de- 
ſtroy each other, and ſtudied to inflict new torments. 
But the governors of theſe provinces ſoon treated them 


with a retaliation of cruelty, and put them to death, not 
as human beings, but as outrageous peſts to ſociety; It 
was made a capital offence, in Cyprus, for any Jew to 


ſet his foot on the iſland. 
t paſſion with one Regulus, a fenator, he | 
al vitha fever, of which he died on the 27th of 


Trajan, in the mean time, was proſecuting his ſucceſſes 
in the eaſt, where he extended the Roman conqueſts farther 
than they had ever been before; but, meaning to return 
once more to Rome, he found himſelf too weak to pro- 
ceed:in his uſual manner; he therefore went on ſhipboard 
to the city of Salencia, where he died of an apoplexy, on 


the roth x Auguſt, 117, in the ſixty-thurd' year, of 
5 18 his 
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his age; after & reign of nineteen years, ſix months, and | 
fifteen days. 
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AB EIA N 


PUBLIUS ELIUS ADRIAN, emperor of Rome, 
was the ſon of Ælius Adrianus Afer, born in the year 
76. He loſt his father at the age of ten years, and his 
guardians were Trajan, his uncle, and Ccelius Tatianus, 
a Roman knight. He was ſucceſſively made tribune of 
the people, prætor, and conſul. He had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his bravery on many occaſions; and Trajan 
being taken ill after the ſiege of Afer, adopted him for 
his heir, and died ſoon after; in conſequence of which 
Adrian, who was then at Antioch, cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed emperor, on the 11th of Auguſt, 117. 

He began to purſue a courſe oppoſite to that of his pre- 
deceſſor, taking every method of declining war, and pro- 
moting the arts of peace. He yielded many of the con- 
— which were made by Trajan; and, though the 
ſenate decreed him a triumph, and honoured him with 

the title of father of his country, he refuſed both, and 
deſired that Trajan's image might triumph. He was 
ſatisfied with preſerving the ancient limits of the empire, 
and not in the leaſt ambitious of making extenſive con- 

ueſts. 
YA Adrian was poſſeſſed of variety of endowments ; and 
highly ſkilled in all the accompliſhments of mind and 
body. His compoſitions, both in verſe and proſe, had 
great merit; and, as a pleader at the bar, he was one of 
the beſt orators of his time. Nor were his virtues leſs 
conſpicuous than his accompliſhments: He was affable 
to his friends, and courteous to thoſe who were placed in 
inferior fituations : he relieved the miſeries of the diſ- 
treſſed, and held it a conſtant maxim, that an emperor 
' was not elected for his own good, but for the benefit of 
mankind. Theſe were his virtues; and, among his 
vices, if he had any, may be reckoned a want of reſolu- 
tion to preſerve his rectitude of character without devia- 
fon. 

No ſooner had he aſcended the throne, than ſeveral of 
the northern barbarians began to make devaſtations on the 
empire. Theſe hardy nations had diſcovered a method of 
conquering, by iſſuing from their forefts, and retiring on 
the approach of a ſuperior force. They began to be fo 
truely formidable at Rome, that Adrian reſolved to 
deſtroy the bridge over the Danube, which his prede- 
ceſſor had built; ſenſible that the ſame paſſage which was 
open to him, was equally convenient to the incurſions of 
his barbarous neighbours. | 

After ſtaying a ſhort time at Rome, to eſtabliſh ſuch 
regulations as were neceſlary for the ſafety and happineſs 

the people, he prepared to viſit and take a ſurvey of 
his whole extenſive empire. With a ſplendid court, and 
a conſiderable army, he entered the province of Gaul, 
where he numbered the inhabitants. From Gaul he 
went to Germany and Holland, and afterwards paſſed 
over into Britain. There he reformed many abuſes, re- 
conciled the natives to the Romans, and, for the better 
ſecurity of the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, built a 
wall, extending from the river Eden in Cumberland, to 
the Tyne in Northumberland ; this was principally in- 
tended to prevent the incurſions of the Pitts, and the 
other barbarous-nations towards the north. From Britain 
he paſſed through Gaul, and directed his journey to 
Spain, where he was received with great joy, being a 
native of that country. | 
. Returning to Rome, he made p tions for a jour- 
ney to the eaſt, which was haftened by a new invaſion of 
the Parthians. The enemy was quelled by his approach, 
and he purſued his travels without moleſtation. He 
_ viſited the city of Athens, where he remitted the ſeverity 


of the chriſtian perſecution : he was even ſo far reconciled 


to them, as to expreſs an inclination of introducing 
Chriſt among the number of the He croſſed over 


into Africa, and particularly applied himſelf to the refor- 
mation of abuſes, and the regulation of government; in 
magnificent build- 
gs. He ordered Carthage to be rebuilt, and, after his 


deciding controverſies, and erecting 


0 F 


deavoured to reconcile the emperor to his ſufferings l 


. 
Again he returned to Rome, went a 
Greece, Aſia Minor, and Syria; gave Me g 
tions to all the neighbouring kings j —_— u. 
Arabia, and Egypt, where he cauſed Pom ane 

J 0 
which had been neglected, to be repaired and = $ tomb, 
He gave orders for the rebuilding of Jerufy, > 
with the aſſiſtance of the Jews, the city b. Nd, 
ouſly erected. That people now began tg Apel. 
hopes of being reſtored to their long-loſt king, 
their calamities were aggravated by theſe ex * ou 
for, being incenſed at the privileges which = m 
to the Pagan worſhippers, they fell upon the 2 
and Chriſtians that were diſperſed throughout op. 
put them all to the ſword. Adrian ſent a powerſy 1 
againſt them, and obtained many ſignal viearie; Ny: 
the inſurgents. The war was determined in is 
years, by the demolition of more than a thouſand gx 1 
beſt towns, and the deſtruction of ſix hundred houſe) 
Jews in battle. Thoſe which remained were bay 
from Jeruſalem, and, by a public decree, forbidden 
come within view of their native ſoil. 7 

This inſurrection was ſucceeded by a dangerous 
tion of the barbarous nations in the northern part of th 
empire, who furiouſly entered Media, paſſed throuk 
Armenia, and carried their devaſtations as far 2; 2 
padocia. Peace, on any terms, being preferable to 1 
unprofitable war, Adrian bought them off with conſide. 
able ſums of money, and they quietly returned to ter 
native wilds. 

Thirteen years having been employed in travelling ad 
reforming the abuſes of the empire, the emperor atk 
reſolved to end his fatigues at Rome. This was jf 
intelligence to his grateful people; they received himi 
that city with the loudeſt demonſtrations of joy; and 
though he was now become old and unweildy, he cont- 
nued his aſſiduities for the publick welfare. Hedelightl 
in the converſation of learned and ſcientific men, and onde 
the knights and ſenators never to appear in public but 
the habits of their orders. He reſtricted maſters fromkillng 
their ſlaves, a practice which had been permitted babe 
and, if a maſter was found killed in his houſe, he woull 
not ſuffer all his ſlaves to be put to the torture, as lul 
been formerly done, but only ſuch as might have pra 
ceived and prevented the murder. Finding the duties 
his ſtation daily increaſing, and his own ſtrength p 
tionally on the decline, he adopted Antoninus for | 
ſucceſſor. | 

His bodily infirmities at length became ſo inſuppot 
ble, that he earneſtly entreated ſome of his attendans yn 
difpatch him. Antoninus, however, would not pm 
any of them to be guilty of ſo great an impiety, _ 


ſecond tins; 


tortures daily increafing, he was frequently hear t 
exclaim, « How miſerable a thing it is to ſeek death J 
ce not to find it! His excruciating pains ſtill continul 
to torment him, he at haſt refuſed to obſerve any eg 
and this conduct ſerved to accelerate that death be a 
dently deſired: the joy of its approach probab ) = 
the celebrated ſtanzas, ſo finely imitated by Mr. 1" | 
in repeating which he expired at Baiz, in 1 
ſecond year of his age, after a proſperous reigi © | 00 
ty- one years and eleven months, oof 
He was learned, ſagacious, and prudent ; and, 
a lover of peace, poſſeſſed great militar „ ; 
wrote ſeveral poems, both in the Greek 1 
guages, had a remarkable memory, and un a 
ſciences. He adminiſtered juſtice with wonde la 
cation, but he has been accuſed of being emos 
vious, and ſometimes cruel. 


ANTONINUS PIUS 


THIS emperor was born in the lf ny 
Gaul, in the year 86. He was made con! ooh 
being adopted by Adrian, in 138, that empero the til 
dying, he was raiſed to the throne, aud ne of 89 
Pius given him by the ſenate. At tie u wg 
ceeding to the throne, he was upWar” |; 
age, and had paſſed through many of the "nd ical 
offices of the ſtate, with great integnf* 
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on name, called it Adrianople. 
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awer occaſions, 
s of his own eſtate. 
m neceſſity, not W. 
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unds of his emp! 
50 expreſſion, 
ne citizen, than 


Romang, 


ad th 


Freat 
@ this was 


when exalted to the throne, were as conſpi- 


eared in private life ; and particu- 
— binn as one of the moſt excellent princes 


and moderation. His morals 


Pius, both 


"neſs to Adrian during his laſt illneſs, and 


chment to the religion of his country. 
nduct was truly commendable: though 
of the public revenue, he was, upon 
extremely generous in the diſtribu- 


He never engaged in war, but 


ſhing to ſhed the blood even of his 
was more intent upon preſerving the 
re than of extending them ; adopting 
that he rather choſe to ſave the life 

kill a thouſand enemies. He was 
© from iſſuing any edict againſt the Chriſtians, that 


en wrote ſome letters in their favour. 

He was an encourager of learned men, on whom he 
ſoned great honours and rewards, and invited them 
| parts of the world. Among others, he ſent for 
Ilonius, the ſtoic philoſopher, to inſtruct his adopted 
Marcus Aurelius. Apollonius being arrived, the 
vror deſired his attendance ; but the other arrogant- 
nſwered, that it was the ſcholar's duty to wait upon 
maſter, and not the maſter's duty to wait upon the 
bir. Antoninus, with a ſmile, replied, That he 
ondered how Apollon ius, who made no difficulty 
coming from Greece to Rome, ſhould think it ſo 
were 2 taſk to walk from one part of Rome to ano- 
der;? and immediately ſent Marcus Aurelius to him. 
ſkile the good emperor was thus employed in mak- 
mankind happy, in directing their conduct by his 
jexample, or reproving their follies with the keeneſt 
ke, a violent fever attacked him, and he ordered his 
id and principal officers to attend. In their pre- 
, he confirmed the adoption of Marcus Aurelius. 
then commanded the golden ſtatue of Fortune, which 
ans in the chamber of the emperors, to be re- 
ed, and ſoon after expired, on the 7th of March, 161, 
med by all the world. He was in the ſeventy-fifth 
of his age, and had reigned twenty-two years, and 
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akCUS AURELIUS, the Roman emperor, was 
Lt Rome, on the 26th of April, 121. Though ap- 
ed ſole ſucceſſor to the throne, he took. Lucius 
$ 8 his aſſociate and equal, in governing the ſtate. 
rl was the ſon of Annius Verus, of an ancient and 
mou family, which claimed its original from Numa. 
us Verus was the ſon of Commodus, who had been 
ſed by Adrian, but died before that emperor. Au- 
vas remarkable for his virtues and accompliſh- 
1 Verus for his ungovernable paſſions. Scarce 
ue two emperors been ſettled on the throne, when | 
Fapre was attacked on every fide. A dreadful in- 
un of the Tiber deſtroyed a vaſt number of cat- 
occalioned a famine at Rome: this calamity 
* the Parthian war; and, at the ſame 
H a invaded Germany and Rhætia, ravaging 
ſword; but were repelled by Victorinus. 
v under Verus, having defeated the Par- 
x — 1 e obliged to abandon Meſopotamia, Au- 

is colleague had a 
©, noured with the title of fathers of their 


triumph at Rome in 166, 


g Verus's expedition, Aurelius was ſedulouſly 


diſtributing juſtice and happineſs to his ſub- 


home; but he 
dormities of his colle 


8 van 
be extravagance, and debauchery. Pretend- 


was daily mortified with accounts 
ague; being repeatedly aſſured 


to be ignorant of theſe exceſſes, he ſup- 


them, 


2 would be the beſt method of reclaiming 
ore ſent him his daughter Lucilla, a 
Ys whom Verus married at Antioch, 

wa A ineffectual; Lucilla, - inſtead of 


s Extravagancies, promoted and 
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The return of Verus was fatal to the empire; for his 
army brought the plague from Parthia, and diſſeminated 
the infection into the provinces through which it paſſed. 
The ſtate of the empire was; at this time, truly miſerable. 
One of its emperors, unawed by example or the calamities 
ſurrounding him, giving way to unheard-of debauch- 
eries ; a raging peſtilence, ſpreading terror and deſola- 
tion throughout all parts of the weſtern world ; earth- 
_ famines, and inundations, ſuch as had never be- 
ore happened; the products of the earth devoured by 


| locuſts ; the barbarous nations, around the empire, tak- 


Ing advantage of its various calamities, and making their 
irruptions even into Italy itſelf. The prieſts endeavoured 
to put a ſtop tothe miſeries of the ſtate, by offering ſacri- 
fices to appeaſe the gods. To crown the whole, the diſ- 
treſſes of the ſtate were aſcribed to the impieties of the 
Chriſtians; a violent perſecution reigned againſt them in 
all parts of the empire; during which Juſtin Martyr, 
Polycarp, and an infinite number of thoſe who had em- 
braced chriſtianity, ſuffered martyrdom. 

In this ſcene of tumult, deſolation, and diſtreſs, there 
was nothing left but the virtues and wiſdom of one man, 
to reſtore tranquillity and happineſs to the empire. Aure- 
lius began his endeavours, by marching againſt the Mar- 
comanni and Quadi, taking Verus with him, who re- 
luctantly quitted the ſenſual delights of Rome, for the 
fatigues of a camp. Near the city of Aquileia, they had 
had a furious engagement with the Marcomanni, and 
routed their whole army. The winter being far advanced, 
Verus reſolved to return to Rome, where his life was ter- 
minated with an apoplexy, at Albinum, in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age; after having reigned nine years in 
conjunction with Aurelius. 

The ſurviving emperor, who had hitherto ſuſtained the 
fatigues of governing, not only an empire, but alſo his 
colleague, began to act with greater vigour and diligence 
than ever. After his arrival in Rome, he exerted his 
uſual endeavours, to benefit mankind by a farther refor- 
mation; but he was ſoon interrupted by a renewal of the 
former wars, in one of the engagements of which he is 
ſaid to have been miraculouſly reheved : which, accord- 
ing to Dion Caſſius, was as follows: Aurelius's army was 
blocked up by the Quadi, where there was no poſſibility 
of procuring water ; they were worn out with fatigue and 
wounds, oppreſſed with heat and thirſt, and incapable of 
retiring or engaging the enemy: while they were in this 
ſituation, the ſky was inſtantly covered with clouds, and- 
a vaſt quantity of rain deſcended. The ſoldiers were ſeen 
holding their mouths and their helmets to heaven, and 
receiving the water which came ſo wonderfully to their 
relief. The ſame clouds which ſerved for their reſcue, 
diſcharged ſo terrible a ſtorm of hail, accompanied with 
thunder, againſt the enemy, thatthey were both aſtoniſhed 


recovered ſtrength and courage, once more turned upon 
their purſuers, and cut them in pieces. 0 

The Pagans, as well as the Chriſtians, acknowledged 
the truth of this miraculous event, but aſcribed it to dif- 
ferent cauſes: On Antoninus's pillar it is aſcribed to Ju- 
piter, the god of rain and thunder; but the Chriſtians 


chriſtian ſoldiers, in the Roman army, who are ſaid to 
have compoſed the twelſth legion. As a mark of diſtinc- 
tion, Aurelius gave them the title of the thundering le- 
gion; and appeared ſo ſenſible of miraculous aſſiſtance, 
that he immediately relaxed the perſecution againſt the 
Chriſtians, and wrote to the ſenate in their favour. 

The emperor having detected one Avidius in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, and generouſly granting him a par- 
don, ſome who were near his perſon, ventured to cenſure 


behaved in that manner, had he been conqueror : To 
this, the emperor, with great dignity, replied, *I never 
ce ſerved. the gods ſo ill, or reigned fo improperly, as to 
cc fear Avidius could be conqueror.“ - | 
Having thus reſtored proſperity to his ſubjects, and 
peace to mankind, intelligence was brought him that the 
Scythians, and the barbarous nations of the north, were 
up in arms, and invading the empire. He once mo 


| country, and departed. upon his expedition, amidſt the 


prayers 


and confounded. By this unlooked-for aid, the Romans” 


affirmed that this favour was obtained by the prayer of the 


his conduct, telling him that Avidius would not have 


prepared to expoſe his aged perſon in the defence of 15 
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prayers and lamentations of his ſubjects. Going to open 
his third campaign, he was ſeized at Vienna with the 
plague, which ſtopped the progreſs of his ſucceſs. 
Nothing, however, could abate his deſign of being be- 
neficial to mankind: His fears for the youth, and un- 
promiſing diſpoſition of Commodus, his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, ſeemed to give him much concern. He therefore 
addreſſed his friends, and the principal officers who were 
gathered round his bed, to this effect: That, as his ſon 
was now loſing a father, he hoped he would find many in 
them. While he was thus ſpeaking, his utterance be- 
came impeded, and he ſoon after died, on the 17th of 
March, 180, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twentieth of his reign. | 

Aurelius uſed to call philoſophy his mother, in oppo- 
ſition to the court, which he conſidered as his ſtep-mother. 
He was indeed one of the moſt conſiderable men of his 
time; and, though he had been born in the meaneſt 
ſtation, his merits, as a writer, would have inſured him 
immortality. His meditations, written in Greek, con- 


liſting of twelve books, are much admired. 


Go n e V4. 


COMMOD Us, the ſon of Antoninus the philoſopher, 
and Fauſtina, was born on the 3iſt of Auguſt, 161, and 
proclaimed emperor on the 17th of March, 180. The 
merits of Aurelius procured him an eaſy acceſſion to the 
throne : he was acknowledged emperor by the army, by 
the ſenate and people, and afterwards by all the princes. 
But his whole reign was one continued ſcene of folly, 
cruelty, injuſtice, rapacity, and corruption. He went 
with his aſſociates to brothels, ſpent the day in feaſting, 


and the night in luxury and debauchery. He ſometimes | 


aſſumed the character of a petty chapman, and attended 
markets; ſometimes he affected to be a horſe- courſer; 
and he frequently drove his own chariot in the habit of a 
ſlave. Thoſe whom he promoted, were either the com- 
panions of his pleaſures, or the miniſters of his cruelty. 
Any perſon, wiſhing to wreak his vengeance on an 
enemy, might, by bargaining with Commodus for a ſum 
of money, be permitted to deſtroy hun in any manner 
he choſe. He ordered a perſon to be caft to the wild 
beaſts, for reading the life of Caligula in Suetonius. 
Another was thrown into a burning furnace, for acciden- 
tally over-heating his bath. When in a pleaſant humour, 
he would ſometimes cut off a man's noſe, under pretence 
of ſhaving his beard ; and yet he was fo ſuſpicious of all 
mankind, that he thought it neceſſary to be his own 


He reſolved to paſs for Hercules, the fon of Jupiter ; 
obliged the ſenate to prepare altars, and offer facrifices to 
his honour ; and ecuted the Chriſtians, becauſe they 
would not acknowledge his pretended divinity. He 
treated the ſenators and chiefs of the empire with extreme 
cruelty, put illuſtrious perſons to death upon. the moſt 
trifling pretences, corrupted his own ſiſters ; and, aban- 
doning himſelf to the moſt infamous debauches, he de- 


lighted in attending the corabats of the gladiators, and | 


made his glory conſiſt in the great dexterity with which 
he could kill ions, tygers, and leopards. | 

At upon the feaſt of Janus, reſolving to fence 
before the people, naked, as a common gladiator, three 
of his friends remonſtrated to him on the indecency of 
ſuch a - Theſe were Lætus, his ; Electus, 
his chamberlain ; and Marcia, a concubine, of whom he 
always ſeemed extremely fond. For their preſuming to 
give him advice, he immediately reſolved upon their 
deſtruftion ; and, following the method of Domitian, 
which he had long adopted, he had put their names in the 
lift of thoſe whom he intended to put to death, which he 
carefully kept by him, By accident, however, he left his 
roll upon the bed, while he was bathing in another room, 
when 1t was taken up by a little boy ; who, after playing 


with it ſome time, brought it to Marcia, Alarmed at 


the contents, ſhe diſcovered her terrors to Lætus and | 
| 


s, who, perceiving their imminent danger, in- 
ſtantly reſolved upon the tyrant s death, After ſome deli- 
beration, it was agreed to diſpatch him by poiſon, by 
mixing it with his: wine; but as the potion given him did 
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þo (ur ig He had paſſed through many dn \ f 
0 | 


| experienced ſuch a variety of ſtations, vith a 
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not operate ſo ſpeedily as was expected, Mc 
Mi 


introduced a wreſtler, named Narciſſus wh 

in ſtrangling the inhuman tyrant, Thus 0 allſted by 
modus, in the thirty-firſt year of his ag Cm 
mous reign ot twelve years and nine month er an ing 
aſlaſſinated with ſo much ſecrecy and expedii s. Hew 
were acquainted with the real circumſtance, " | 
His body, wrapped up in a bale of uſclef; fi 
carried through the guards, moſt of yy}; 
toxicated, or aſleep. 


is (es U 
ture, | 
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HEL VIUS- PERTINAX was born at Villa M. 
near the city of Alba, on the 1ſt of Auguſt * 
was the ſon of a freedman, named Helvius 
trade a mercer; or, according to others, x 
He was, nevertheleſs, educated with 9 = 
made fuch progreſs in polite literature, that he tal - 
with reputation in Liguria. He afterwards entered BH 
che army, where his merit raiſed him to the py 
conſul, præfect of Rome, and governor of f 
vinces. His virtues and courage rendered him work 
the moſt exalted ſtation, and he was unanimouſyt g 
emperor. When Lætus and others repaired to his l. 
to ſalute him emperor, he ſuppoſed they were ſent ht 
emperor Commodus to take away his life; and, with 
any ſhare of fear, ſaid, I have, for many dan 6 
« pected to end my life in this manner, and wondend 
ce the emperor's delay.” But he was not a little func 
when he was made acquainted with the real cauſe d d 
viſit; and, being ſtrongly urged to accept of the cm 
he at laſt complied. : 

After Pertinax was proclaimed in the camp Ca 
modus was pronounced a parricide; an enemy 1 
gods, his country, and all mankind ; and his bog 
ordered to be permitted to rot on a dunghill, Pei 
was ſaluted as emperor and Cæſar, with numerous ut 
mations, and the oaths of obedience were taken 1 
chearfulneſs: the provinces followed the engt 
Rome; and he began his reign with the univerſal n 
bation of the empire, in the ſixty-eighth year oft g 

Nothing could exceed the juſtice and wiſdom d t 
monarch's reign, during the fhort time it continued, | 
the pretorian ſoldiers, whoſe manners he had u 
to reform, having been long corrupted by the induge 
and profuſion of their former monarch, began to df 
him for the parſimony and diſcipline, he had imat 
among them: In conſequence of which they amm 
a tumultuous manner, marched through the {tees 
Rome, and entered his palace without oppoſition; 
' a Tungrian ſoldier ſtruck him dead with a bloy d 
lance, on the 8th of March, I93, after a reign of 


„ 12h, - 
who Wa þ 
a brickmae 


feat Care, 


fituation ; and, from the number of his alen 
was called the Tennis-ball of Fortune, no man fn 


blameleſs. | 
Having committed this outrage, the ſoldiers 1 
| e eee that they would er- ire oy | 
bidder, hen two ons a an 
One of them, e was a p fettof 190 
and ſon- in- law to the late emperor Pertins 
the other candidate, was likewiſe of conſular 
great lawyer, and the wealthieſt man in the cf, 4 
cian had mare promiſes than treafure to be 
Didius produced immenſe ſums of ready 11 
prevailed. He was received into the camp, 
diers {wore to obey him as emperor. 


ren 
THIS empero 


r was born at Milan, of an d 

family, and was the ſon of Salvius Juliam ® * 

lian, who was twice conful and prefect of Ro 
ie ſoldiers had proclaimed him king, ce) fe 

him to the fenate-houſe, when he addreſſed « fo 

were preſent, in the following laconic ſpeech, 

* you want an emperor, and I am the fit 


D 


| 


* can chooſe.” . The choice was confowed . ; 


I | 
aus was acknowledged emperor, in the 57th year 
| Dil | 


þis 498. - monarch had obtained the crown, in- 

ir £1 —— gain the eſteem and approbation 
0 = he gave himſelf up to eaſe and inactivity, 
— Jlefs of the duties of his Ration. He was 
ab Id and gentle, neither injuring any, nor expect- 
2 But that avarice, by which he became 
a" attended him in his exaltation ; fo that the 


| . ecte d him, began to deteſt him for qualities 
Hels 


ilitary character. 
3 —— by birth, being ſoon after pro- 
nel emperor by his army, Didius, on being informed 
E -o2ch towards Rome, obtained the conſent of 
1 5 nd him ambaſſadors, offering to make him 
4 the empire. Severus, however, rejected this 
©” conſcious oft his own ſtrength, and of the weakneſs 
A ropoſer. The ſenate then abandoned Didius, 
5 called together, as had formerly been practiſed 
e times of the common- wealth, by the conſuls, they 
-mouſly decreed that Didius ſhould be deprived of 
more. and that Severus ſhould be proclaimed in his 
They alſo gave orders that Didjus ſhould be in- 
ain, and proper perſons were ſent for that purpoſe 
| palace, where they found him unarmed, and diſ- 
red him, in the preſence of a few friends, who {till 
al to his intereſt. He was thus deprived of his life 
empire, on the 29th of September, 193, after a 


of a few months. 
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UCIUS SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, emperor of 
e, was born at Leptis, in Africa, in 146. He had 
x himſelf, by his valour, to the moſt reſpectful ſitu- 
pin theempire ; and, having overcome Niger, and 
Ins, who were his competitors for the imperial crown, 
k the reins of government, uniting great vigour 
the moſt refined policy. He was celebrated for his 
learning, and prudence ; but execrated for his perfidy 
ervelty, He was, indeed, equally capable of the 

acts of virtue, or the moſt bloody ſeverities. He 
( his ſoldiers with rewards and honours, giving them 
privileges as ſtrengthened his own power, while 
&ſtroyed that of the ſtate. Secure of his army, he 
ed to indulge his natural inclination for conqueſt, 
bo oppoſe his arms againſt the Parthians, who were 
mrading the frontiers of the empire. Having given 
prernment of domeſtic policy to one Plautian, a 
re, to whoſe daughter he married his ſon Cara- 
he ſet out for the eaſt, and proſecuted the war with 
ul expedition and ſucceſs, He compelled ſubmiſ- 


ny of his favourite; but he thought the ſtory ſo 
belle that he refuſed to credit it, . it to 
invented by ſome perſon who envied Plautian's 
| ; — he permitted the 
w conduct the favourite to the emperor's apart - 
00 a teſtimony againſt hitnſelf, He framed a 
her of the manner of his haying murdered Seve- 
* — and deſired him to aecompany him to the 
uo dee how faithfully he had performed the taſk 
b allotted to him. Plautian, highly pleaſed 
of a 4 Pliſhment of the buſineſs, entertained no 
Qed "<Ption, and, following the tribune, was 
ſta 7 midnight, into the innermoſt receſſes. 
pet ding the emperor weltering in his blood, 
b, and Se he beheld the room illuminated with 
u win 35 furrounded by his friends. The 
| auch, auen countenance; demanded the reaſon of 
be whole. unſeaſonable time ; he ingenuouſly con- 
XXI. A intreared forgiveneſs, Severus was 


inclined to pardon Plautian, but Caracalla, his fon, in- 
ſtantly ſtabbed him through the body. | 

After this tranſaction, Severus ſpent a conſiderable 
time in viſiting ſome cities in Italy, permitting none of 
his officers to ſell places of truſt or dignity, and diſtri- 

- buting juſtice with the ſtrifteſt impartiality, 

The Caledonians, or Scots, having invaded the 
Roman provinces in Britain, Severus went thither, ac- 
compented by his two fons, Caracalla and Geta, with a 
numerous army : he penetrated into the country of the 
Caledonians, and defeated them in ſeveral bloody engage- 
ments, in which he loſt fifty thouſand men. He erected 
a wall, ſtill known by the name of Severus's wall, which 
extended from Solway Frith on the weſt, to the German 
ocean, on the eaſt ; in order to confine them within their 
ancient limits. He ſupported may inconveniences with 
the utmoſt fortitude ; and proſecuted his ſucceſſes with 
ſuch vigour, that he compelled the enemy to ſue for 
peace: which they obtained, but not without the ſurren- 
der of a conſiderable part of their country. But Caracalla, 
impatiently waiting for the imperial diadem, reſolved to 
murder his father, and, for that purpoſe, was drawing his 
ſword; which Severus diſcovered, by accidentally look- 
ing behind him. He diſſembled his reſentment, but was 
ſo ſtruck with horror at the diſcovery he had made, that 
it threw him into a fit of melancholy ; of which he died 
at York, aboyt a year after, on the 4th of February, 211. 
He was in the ſixty- ſixth year of his age, and had reigned 
about thirteen years. He created both his ſons Cæſars, 
and aſſociates in the empire. 85 


w TALLL- 


CARACALLA was born at Lyons, on the 4th of 
April, 188, and ſucceeded his father Severus. His 
brother Geta and himſelf had been aſſociates with the fa- 
ther, and they were both acknowledged emperors by the 
army; but they began to ſhew a mutual hatred to each 
other, even before their arrival at Rome. But this oppo- 
ſition did not long continue; for Caracalla, determining to 
be the ſole emperor, furiouſly entered Geta's apartment ; 
and, followed by ruffians, flew him in his mother's arms. 
He alſo put to death his father's phyſician, for not haſten. 
ing his diflolution ; and 1 the great lawyer, 
ſhared the ſame fate, for refuſing either to excuſe or dend 
his paricide, | N 
At length he went into the eaſt, and filled Alexandria 
with blood and ſlaughter, ſhatnefully deceived his allies, 
and treated his ſubjects with unexampled cruelty, What- 
| ever had been done by Domitian, or Nero, fell ſhort of - 
this monſter's barbariries, ' His tyrannies excited the re- 
ſentment of Macrinus, the commander of the forces in 
Meſopotamia, who employed one Martial, a centurian 
of the guards, to diſpatch him; which was effected on the 


8th of April, 217, in the ſixth year of the execrable 
tyrant's reign. | 4 | | 3. l 
While Caracalla continued on the imperial throne, the 


| empire was every day declining : the ſoldiers were abſo- 


| armies in different parts, ſo many intereſts Oppo 


lute maſters of every election; and, as there were 1 
ſed each 


other, 
eM © Þ.4.N 0D 

THIS emperor was deſcended from an obſcure family 
at Algiers, and, after being gladiator, became præfectus - 
prætoria, and was elected to the empire in 217 ; firſt by 
the ſoldiers, and afterwards by the ſenate. His ſon, Dia- 
dumenus was aſſociated with him. He was oppoſed by 
the intrigues of Moſa, and her grandſon, Heliogabalus ; 
and, being overcome by ſome ſeditious legions of his own 
army, he fled to Chalcedon, where he was put to death, 
| together with his ſon Diadumenus, after à reign of four» 


HELIOGABALUS. 


- THE ſenate and citizens of Rome being, aß uſual, 
obliged to ſubmir to the appointment of the army, Heli- 


| 


ogabalus aſcended the throne, at the age of fourteen, In 
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1 
the ſmall ſpace of four years, he married ſix wives, and 


344 


divorced them all. He fold all places of dignity and 
profit, ſelected two coachmen for his particular favourites, 
and admitted any perſon into the ſenate for money. He 
even built a ſenate-houſe for women, with ſuitable orders, 
habits, and diſtinctions, of which his mother was made 
preſident. When they aſſembled, they debared-<chuefly 
on the faſhions of the day, and the different formalities 
to be uſed at giving and receiving viſits. He even put 
ſeveral ſenators to death for not approving of this eſta- 
bliſhment. To theſe follies, he added cruelty, and 
boundleſs prodigality. | 

His ſoldiers became mutinous, followed him to his 
palace, purſued him from apartment to apartment, and 
at length found him in a privy. From thence they 
dragged him through the ſtreets, loaded him with the 
ſevereſt invectives, and, having diſpatched him, attempt- 
ed once more to ſqueeze his pampered body into a 


'OF 


2 


privy; but, as this was attended with ſome difficulty, 


they threw it into the Tiber, with heavy weights at- 
fixed to it, that none might afterwards find it to give it 
burial. Such was the ignominious death of Heliogaba- 
lus, on the 11th of March, 222; when he was in the 
eighteenth year of his age, and the fourth of his reign. 
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ALEXANDER, the couſin-german of Heliogabalus, 
was declared emperor, without oppoſition ; and the ſe- 
nate, with their uſual adulation, were for conferring new 
titles on him ; but he modeſtly declined them all. To 
the moſt rigid juſtice, he added the greateſt humanity. 
He eſteemed the good, and was a ſevere reprover of 
thoſe who were of an oppoſite character. His accom- 
ys. were equal to his virtues : he was an excel- 

nt mathematician, geometrician, and muſician, and 
had a fine taſte for painting and ſculpture. In poetry, few 
of his time could equal him. His talents indeed were 
univerfal, and his judgment was ſo mature, that, though 
he was but ſixteen years of age, in wiſdom he was an 
old man. | 

About the thirteenth year of his reign, the Upper Ger- 
mans, and other northern nations, began to pour down 
immenſe ſwarms of people upon the more ſouthern parts 
of the empire. They paſſed the Rhine and the Danube 
with ſuch fury, that all Italy was thrown into the utmoſt 
conſternation. .. The emperor, ever ready to expoſe his 
perſon, for the ſafety of his people, went himſelf 
againſt the enemy, and oppoſed them with ſucceſs : but 
he was afterwards murdered, in conſequence of a mu- 
tiny among his own ſoldiers, which had been promoted 
by Maximinus. 
was perpetrated at Sichlengen, near Mentz, in 235, he 
was in the 29th year of his age, and had reigned thirteen 
years and nine days. 3 
One Turinus, who had a ſhare in Alexander's con- 
fidence, collected ſums of money by inducing people to 
believe that he would cauſe them to be advanced, by 


repreſenting them in a favourable light to the emperor. | 


Alexander ordered him to be put to death, by being 


faſtened to a ſtake, ſurrounded with light ſtraw and moiſt 


wood, while a herald pronounced the following words, 
The ſeller of ſmoke, is puniſhed with ſmoke.” This 


* 


prince expreſſed ſome inclination to embrace the Chriſ- 


tian religion. 


nens. 


MAXIMINUS, ſurnamed Ajax, was born of 
very obſcure parentage, being the ſon of a poor herdſ- 
man at Thrace. This extraordinary man followed his 
father's humble profeſſion, and had exerciſed his per- 
fonal courage againſt the robbers, who greatly infeſted 
the country in which he lived. His ambition increaſing, 

he quitted his _ employment, and enliſted in the Ro- 
man army, w 


ngth, and ſymmetry of perſon, correſponded with his. 
height. © With a frame fo athletic, he <= m- 
daunted mind, which no danger could a 


"x 


2 3 an un- 
C 


f 


At the time of his aſſaſſination, which | 


_— 


where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his | | 
ſtrength, diſcipline, and courage. The height of this 
15 man, was eight feet and an half; and his great | 


J 

| From his extraordinary feats of ſtren 
was firſt noticed by the emperor Severus 
brating games on the birth-day of his ſon 
prince immediately took him into his bod 
by the uſual gradation of preferment, he /"Suard, wy 

chief command. He had been remarkatles. © ad 
pline, ſimplicity, and virtue; but, on his f hs di 
the empire, he proved to be one of the . dun 

of cruelty that ever diſgraced ſovereign 5 monte 
nothing himſelf, he ſported with the — bY ary 

His military operations, however, were wand s 
with a ſpirit becoming a better monarch UN 
quiſhed the Germans in ſeveral battles ld t. * 
try waſte with fire and ſword for four hund ir 2 
together ; and declared his reſolution of fubdung 7 
northern nations as far as the ocean. To — . 
diers more firmly to him, he increaſed ther I 
in every duty of the camp, he was as af Ws. 
gular as the meaneſt centinel. 
where the conflict was hotteſt, Maximinus was leen fo 
ing in perſon, and deſtroying all before him h 
Barbarian, he conſidered it as his duty to nk 
common ſoldier, though he commanded as — 

But his cruelties had ſo alienated the minds of oy 
jects, that ſeveral conſpiracies were ſecretly aimed: . 
him. He perſecuted the Chriſtians, under the ky 
lous pretence that the earthquakes, and other misfory 
which had happened to the empire, proceeded from t 
being tolerated. His cruelties were fo monſtrou 
he acquired the names of Cyclops, Bufiris, Tn 
Phalaris, &c. He put to death all thoſe who had 
leaſt knowledge of the meanneſs of his birth; and 
his moſt intimate friends, who had rendered him # 
tial ſervices. — 

His own ſoldiers, long harraſſed by famine a 
tigue, and hearing of revolts on every ſide, reſoligl 
terminate their calamities by the tyrant's death, | 
great ſtrength, at firſt, debarred them from attempt 
to aſſaſſinate him; but having made his guards 200 
plices in their deſign, they ſlew/both the emperdr 
his fon, while they were ſleeping in the tent, tom 
the latter end of March, 2.38, after which their ba 
were expoſed to beaſts and birds of prey. Thwa 
the life of this extraordinary emperor, after an ui 
tion of about three years, and in the -ſixty-fifth ya 


his age. | | | 
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duous * 
In every engagene 


PUPIENUS and BALBINUS 


AFTER the death of Maximinus, Pupiens 
Balbinus, continued for ſome time emperors wil 
oppoſition ; but, having been choſen only by the 
| tors, the prætorian ſoldiers ſet upon them in thelr pi 
when their guards were amuſed with ſeeing the 6 

toline games, and, dragging them from the pla 
| wards the camp, ſlew them both, leaving their dead 
dies in the ſtreet; j | 


G OR DI AN. 
GORDIAN was elected emperor when only i 
years old, but his virtues ſeemed to compenlate forhs 
of experience. His principal aims were © 1 
oppoſing members of government, and to recon 
ſoldiers and citizens to each other. But the un 
uſual, began to murmur, and their complaints * 
fully ſupported and encouraged, by Philip, © 
who was prætorian præfect. Philip, by bus f 1 
was made equal to Gordian in the command 
pire; ſhortly. after he became inveſted " "ed 
powers; and, at length, finding himſelf cpP* A 
petrating his long-meditated cruelty, Colli 
ſaſſinated by his order, in the twenty-ſecond fes 
age, and the ſixth of his reign. 


POR 1 L I P. 


i PHILIP, after having murdered his = = 
immediately acknowledged emperor bj 


ſ 
upon his exaltation, he aſſociated his ſon, 2 ol | 


| BOT. + 


as his partner in the empire. In order 
his power at home, he made peace with the 
nd marched his army towards Rome. But 
— in favour of Decius, his general, and 
po -ntinels almoſt ſevered his head from his 
one blow. This happened in the forty-fifth 
f the fifth of his reign. 


years of age, 


SSC. TF:U-3. 


Decius was univerſally ac- 


Philip, 
ON the death o F and aſſociated with himſelf, 


wedoed as his ſucceſſor; 
the govern 


rioftilianus. His activity and wiſdom, in ſome 


o arreſt the haſtening decline of the 
ir kene He ſeemed, 1n every inſtance, to con- 
* _ of the ſenate, and the welfare of the in- 
wp of people. But no virtues could now pre- 
* approaching downfall of the ſtate; the obſtinate 
bh between the Pagans and the Chriſtians, and the 
* irruptions of barbarous nations, enfeebled it 
=) the power of remedy. He was killed in an am- 
de of the enemy, in the fiftieth year of his age, 


the third of his reign. 


REL: US 


LUS was deſcended from an honourable family 
one, and, after betraying the Roman army, had 
Wires to get himſelf declared emperor by that part 
t which ſurvived the defeat. Voluſius, his ſon, was 
ard with him in the empire. He was forty-five 
gol age when he was elevated to the throne; and 
he firſt who purchaſed a diſhvnourable peace from 
enemies of the ſtate ; agreeing to pay a large annual 
eto the Goths, whom it was his duty to repreſs. 
gudleſs of every national calamity, he was wholly 
ed in ſcenes of debauchery and ſenſuality. The 
uns were authoriſed to perſecute the Chriſtians in 
part of the ſtate: a peſtilence ſeemed to have 
V itelf over the earth, and continued its ravages for 
ears; and a civil war ſoon after commenced, be- 
n Gallus, and his general, AEmilianus ; the latter 
g been declared emperor by his conquering army, 
te had been victorious over the Goths. | 
oud from the intoxication of pleaſure, Gallus pre- 
| tO oppoſe his formidable rival, but he and his ſon 
lan by Emilianus, ina battle fought at Meſia, in 
ater a calamitous reign of two years and four 
u. His death was merited, and fis vices were 
s to deſerve the deteſtation of poſterity. He was 
 orty-leventh year of his age, when his life was 


KENT ted. 


ELECT 4.0... 


ILERIAN aſcended the throne in 2 537, and aſſo- 
s fon Galienus with him, in the government of 
fur. He made ſeyeral ſpirited efforts to reform 
ke, but reformation was then become almoſt im- 
ale, The Perſians, under their king Sapor, in- 
me, and took the unfortunate Valerian priſoner, 
Ons Preparing to oppoſe them. Nothing can 
. ndignities and crueſties which were practiſed 
nappy monarch, thus fallen into the hands of 
nd enemy. Among other degrading offices, 
if ſerved him as a footſtool to aſſiſt him in 
* horſe. He added the bitterneſs of ridicule 
» nd ſarcaſtically obſerved, that an attitude 


* which V 
* could be erected in honour of his victory. 


ined thi 
hed t was terminated by the cruel Perſian, who 


his e e | nn 
whe 1210 15 plucked out, and afterwards 


1 L I Fun e 
6 l. Arran was taken priſoner by king Sapor, 
o promiſing to revenge the inſult, was 


5 


4 


1 
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ment of the empire, his two ſons, Decius 


$ life of inſult and miſery. for ſeven |. -\ LAL r 8 
MM. CLAUDIUS. TACITUS, vas elected by the: 
ſenate to ſucceed Aurelian, on the 2 
2755 aſter an interregnum 
in the ſeventy- fiſth year of his age. He was related to 
Tacitus, the hiſtorian, and cauſed his ſtatue and works to 


he was preparin 
ended the life of Aurelian, in the ſixtieth year of his age, 
after a very active reign of almoſt five years. IV 6 
Valerian was reduced, was the beſt | 275 + 


. 


345 
choſen emperor, who was then about forty- one years of 


age. It was ſoon diſcovered, however, thathe rather 
ſought the ſplendors than the toils of empire ; for, after 
having vanquiſhed Ingenuous, who had aſſumed the 
title of emperor, he ſeemed fatigued with conqueſt, and 
gave himſelf up to eaſe and luxury. At this time, no leſs 
than thirty pretenders contended with each other for the 
dominion of the ſtate, and added the ealamities of civil 
war to the reſt of the misfortunes of this devoted empire. 
Theſe are generally known, in hiſtory, by the name of 
the thirty tyrants. In this general calamity, Galienus, 
though at firſt inſenſible, was at length obliged, for his 
own ſecurity, to take the field, and led an army to be- 
ſiege the city of Milan. He was there lain by his own 
ſoldiers, Martian, one of his generals, having conſpired 
againſt him. 


FLATS CLAUDHUS 


FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS was joyfully accepted by 
all orders of the ſtate, and his title to the empire con- 
firmed by the ſenate and the people. Equally brave and 
prudent, he had performed the moſt excellent ſervices 
againſt the Goths ; but, on his march againſt that barba- 
rous people, as he approached the eity of Sirmium, in 
Pannonia, he was ſeized with a peſtilential fever, of which 
he died. His death, which was much regretted by his 
ſubjects, was an irreparable loſs to the Roman empire. 


nne 


AURELIAN was one of the greateſt generals of an- 
tiquity, and commanded the armies of Claudius with ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed ſpirit and prudence, that, on the death of 
that emperor, all the legions agreed to place him on the 
throne. He was deſcended from an obſcure family in 
Dacia, and did not obtain the diadem till he had attained 
the age of fifty-five years, He had ſpent the early part of 
his lite in the army, and riſen through all the gradations 
of military duty. In him a ſtrong athletic figure was 
united with undaunted courage.: In one ſingle engage- 
ment, he killed forty of the enemy with his ow, hand; 
and, at different times, above nine hundred. His valour 
and activity were ſuch, that he was not improperly com- 
pared to Julius Cæſar; for he only wanted mildneſs and 
clemency to be every way his equal. He carried the war 
from the eaſt to the weſt with aſtoniſhing facility; and de- 
teated the Goths, Sarmatians, Marcomini, the Perſians, 
Egyptians, and Vandals. | k 
Among thoſe who were compelled to ſubmit to his 
power, was the famed Zenobia,' queen-of Palmyra. He 
ſubdued her country, deſtroyed her city, and took her 
Fenn. Longinus, the celebrated critic, who was her 
ecretary, was, by Aurelian's order, put to death. Zeno- 
bia was reſerved to grace his triumph; and afterwards 
was allotted ſuch a revenue, as enabled her to maintain 


4 
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almoſt her former ſplendor. marie | 
He puniſhed with too much cruelty.; whence it was 
obſerved that, © He was a good phyſician, but drew a 
little too much blood.” He raiſed a violent perſecution 
againſt the Chriſtians, in 272 ; but it happened to be of 
ſhort duration, for his ſeverities accelerated his deftruc< 
tion, Meneſtheus, his principal ſecretary, having been 
threatened with puniſhment for ſome fault which he had 
commuted, formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and cauſed 
him to be aſſaſſinated in Thrace, in the year 275, when 
to enter Perſia with a great army. Thus 
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th of September, 
of ſeven months, when he was 


be placed in all the libraries, to prevent their being loſt. 


He reſigned a part of his authority to the ſenate, made 


excellent laws, and raiſed the hopes of the people by his 
| | virtue 


> 1 


virtue and experience. A reign, begun with ſo much 
moderation and juſtice, only wanted continuance to haye 
made the empire happy ; but, after enjoying his dignity 
about ſix months, he died of a fever, on the 12th of 
April, 276, in his march to oppoſe the Perſians and Scy- 
thians, who had invaded the eaſtern parts of the empire. 


5 


M. AURELIUS PROB Us, emperor of Rome, was 
originally of Sirmich, in Pannonia, and had been gradually 
raiſed to the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank in the army. He was 
highly eſteemed by Galienus, Aurelian, and Tacitus; 
and, on the death of the laſt, the whole army, asif by com- 
mon conſent, cried out that Probus ſhould be emperor. 
He was born of noble parentage, and ſucceeded to theem- 
pire in the forty-fourthyear ofhis age. Early in life he had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelfby his diſciplineand valour; being often 
the firſt man who ſcaled the walls, or burſtinto the enemy's 
camp. He was equally remarkable for ſingle combat, 
and faving the lives of many eminent citizens. He diſ- 
played the ſame activity and courage, after his election 
to the empire, which had rendered him conſpicuous in 
his private ſtation. Every year now produced new cala- 
mities to the ſtate; and freſh irruptions, on every fide, 
threatened univerſal deſolation. Perhaps, at this time, 
no abilities but thoſe of Probus, were capable of oppoſing 
ſuch united invaſions. 
the Germans, Gauls, and Sarmatians ; but as he was 

reparing to carry the war into Perfia, when it was hoped 
be would have reſtored the Roman empire to its ancient 
ſplendor, his own ſeditious ſoldiers ſeized and ſlew him, in 
282, after a reign of ſix years and four months. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS CARUS was a native of 
Narbonne, and had been orian prefect to Probus, 
whom he was elected to ſucceed. He defeated the Sar- 
matians and Perſians, and, to ſtrengthen his authority, 
united his two ſons, Carinus and Numerian, with him in 
comm nd; the former of whom was as reprehenſible for 
his vices, as the latter was commendable for his virtues. 
Shortly after the exaltation of Carus, he was ſtruck dead 
by lightning, in his tent at Cteſiphonte. | 

Numerian, the youngeſt ſon of Carus, who had ac- 
companied his father in an GR was inconſolable 
for his death, and had fo greatly diſordered his eyes with 
weeping, that he was obliged to be carried with the army, 
ſhut up in a cloſe litter. The peculiarity of his ſituation, 
after ſome time, excited the ambition of Aſper, his father- 
in-law, who now entertained hopes of obtaining the em- 
pire himſelf He hired a mercenary villain to aflaffinate 
the emperor in his litter; and, in order to conceal the 
ſact, gave out that his eyes were not ſufficiently recovered 
to the light. The ſtench of the body at length 
became offenſive, diſcovered the treachery, and excited 
an univerſal throughout the army. In the midſt 


pro- Conſtantine, on the 28th of October, 312. 
emperor after he had | 


2 
fan a wild boar. ö | 
FF 
THIS emperor wasborn at Salona, or, according to 


ethers, at Dioclea, in Dalmatia, about the year 245, of 
a very obſcure family, and, at the age of forty, elected 


to the empire. He acquired his elevation by his merit, 
| having paſſed Gough the gradations of office with ſa- 
f ſucceſs. In his time the northern 


ity, courage, 
— as it was called, poured down their ſwarms of Bar- 
harians upon the Roman empire. Ever at war with the 
Romans, they iſſued forth, whenever the army that was 


OF 


He obtained ſignal victories over 


6-0 7a 
immenſe numbers; and every def; 
increaſe their ſtrength and . — 
had aſſociated to the empire his friend Maxin, 
and raiſed a cruel perſecution againſt the " Herod 
which only tended to augment their numbe; Chriſt 
Aſter gaining many victories, in the midi of 
Diocleſian, and Maximian, his partner in \ im 
ſurp1ized the world by reſigning their gn 1 
day, and both retiring into private ſtations = lam 
took up his abode in Salona, where he amuſed ; ly 
the cultivation of a garden. But Conſtantine ' ute 
to death his two ſons, Maximian and Max. * 
cleſian was fo much affected that he refuſcd * „ 
ment, and died of hunger, in the year, 113 a = 

eight years. He reigned twenty years, and. Fu A 
government was tinctured with ſeverity i 158 a 
adapted to the depraved ſtate of morals at that Frog y 
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CONSTANTINE, ſurnamed Tus Gray 


CONSTANTINE, the ſon of Conſtantivs Ch 
and St. Helena, was born at Naiſſus, a town of Dai 
nia, in 274. At firſt, he had ſome competitors ir 
throne; among whom was Maxentius, who wa x 
time in poſſeſſion of Rome, and a ſtedfaſt aſſener of p 
ganiſm. Conſtantine, it is ſaid, in his march againſt th 
uſurper, was converted to chriſtianity by a very extra 
dinary appearance. Advancing towards Rome wit | 
army, he was meditating on the fate of ſublunan thin 
and the dangers of his approaching expedition. Sau 
of his own incapacity to ſucceed without divine am 
he ſent up his ejaculations to heaven to inſpite hm ui 
wiſdom to chooſe the path he ſhou!d purſue. The WM 
being then declining, there ſuddenly appeared a f 
light in the heavens, in the form of a croſs, vith ti 
ſcription, IN THIS OVERCOME. 80 em 
nary an appearance excited aſtoniſhment, both inthe ell 
peror and his whole army, who reflected on it à H 
various diſpoſitions led them to believe. Thoſe wi 
were attached to Paganiſm, pronounced it a mot 
ſpicious omen, portending the matt unfortunate ev 
but it operated differently on the mind of the emp 
who, as the account goes, was farther encouraged 
viſions the fame night. He therefore, on the ſolo 
day, cauſed a royal ſtandard to be made, reſemblugt 
which he had ſeen in the ſky, and ordered it to be 
before him in his wars, as an enſign of vidtory, ad 
protection of heaven. He afterwards conſulted tie 
cipal teachers of chriſtianity, and made a public ai 
of his having embraced that ſacred doctrine. 

Havi ö attached his ſoldiers, who were coll 
the Chriſtian perſuaſion, to his intereſt, Conſtantie! 
no time in entering Italy, with an army of eight how 
horſe, and ninety thouſand foot, and ſoon approaches 
very gates of Rome. Maxentius advanced fom e 
with eighteen thouſand horſe, and ſeventy thoulaok 
a fierce and bloody engagement enſued, but, the 
of Maxentius being routed, he fled, and was drone 
the breaking of a bridge as he attempted to de, 
Tiber; victory therefore declared upon the 
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The victor entered. the city, diſcliming Af 
which the ſenate, and people were ready to off, 5 
cribing his ſucceſs ta a ſuperior. power. Heeven e. 
croſs, which he was ſuppoſed to have {en yu 1 
co be placed at che right of all his ſtatues, vin 
tion, That Under the. influence of that nor 


c Conſtantine had. delivered the city from SY (ane 
; © tyrannical power, and had reſtored the {" 1» No 


t ple of Rome to their. ancient autor” | 
death * the croſs, though it had long hen Ih 
mode of puniſhing ſlaves, convicted of caÞ che ped 
Edicts were iſſued to put an immediate une 4 
tion of the Chriſtians, declaring they = al 


to their invaſions was called away; and, upon its into places of truſt and authority, an 

return, . ouſly wichdrew into their cold, |; vances ſhould(be rodreſſed. , . od 

barzen, and inacceſſible ' retreats, which themſelves only | Conſtantine contributed greatly to d he 

could: cndure. In this manner came down the Gotha, gion, and the revival of learning, ubict :.4h ner 
Sarmatians, Alani, Carſii, and Quadi, in] upon the decline, and was almolt who e ug 5 5 
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he peace of the country was again diſturbed 
e But the wy of Maximin, who governed in the 
deſirous of full participation of power, 


Mm preparat! 


ho 
K t Lucinius, who was then aſſociated with 


hed ag in the government, with a very numerous 
pane many, conflicts, a general engagement en- 
7 1 — was totally defeated. He put him- 
. head of another army, reſolving to try the for- 
o 10 geld, but death prevented the deſign. 

. and Lucinius being now the undiſputed 
2 and partners in the empire, a peaceable con- 
4 of friendſhip and power was expected. But it 
* fund, that the ſame ambition which led to 
in a part, NOW Pa . k 
Grmidable armies, the contending parties came to 
U cement, near Cybelis, in Pannonia. Previous 
Abu, Conſtantine, in the midſt of his Chriſtian 
A implored the aſſiſtance of heaven; while Luci- 
oft equal zeal, addreſſed the Pagan prieſts to in- 
+ with the gods in his favour. After an obſtinate 
ence, Conſtantine became victorious, took the ene- 
camp, and compelled Lucinius to ſue for a truce; 
was agreed upon. But this was of ſhort duration, 
ame of diſcord again blazed forth, the rivals came 
more to a general engagement, and it proved deci- 
| Lucinius was totally defeated, and purſued by Con- 
ne into Nicomedia, where he ſurrendered him- 
lu the victor ; having firſt obtained an oath that his 
hould be ſpared, and that he ſhould be permitted to 
ke remainder of his days in retirement. Conſtantine, 
yer, broke through this ſolemn engagement; for, 
Fr fearing his deſigns, or diſcovering him actually en- 
gl in other conſpiracies, he ordered him to be put to 
th, together with Martian, his general, who, ſome 
- before, had been created Cæſar. 

mſ{antine, now ſole monarch of the empire, cauſed 
WT: built a great many magnificent edifices, and par- 
Wy churches, which he adorned and rendered com- 
. He built New Rome at Byzantium, and 
mards changed its name to that of Conſtantinople. 
ns equally aſſiduous in eſtabliſhing the Chriſtian re- 
, and governing the empire. He endeavoured to 
a end to the ſciſm of the Donatiſts, at the council of 
b; enjoined, by an edict, publiſhed the 3d of 
I@, 321, the celebration of the Lord's-Day, pro- 
ng the exerciſe of all ſervile employments upon it; 
Jailed the firſt general council of Nice, in which 
Ws was condemned. He provided the carriages for 
chers of that council, defrayed their expences on 
= and kiſſed the wounds of thoſe who had ſuffered 
Locinius's perſecutions. He ſoon after depoſed 
aiſhed Athanaſius. Ny 
dough he had now reſtored tranquillity to the empire, 
antine was not able to ward off the calamities of a 
dmeſtic nature. Fauſta, his wife, a princeſs of 


i loved Criſpus, the ſon of Conſtantine by a for- 


panted for the whole. At the head of 


It deauty, but of extravagant deſires, had long, though 


: She had endeavoured to inſpire this youth with 


. | | 347 
a mutual paſſion; and, finding her more diſtant efforts 
ineffectual, had even the confidence to make him an open 
confeſſion of her deſires. This produced an explanation, 
which was fatal to both. Crifbus received her addrefles 
with deteſtation ; and ſhe, to be revenged, accuſed him 
to the emperor. Conſtantine, fired with jealouſy and 
rage, ordered him to die, without being permitted to de- 
fend himſelf againſt the deteſted charge; nor did his inno- 
cence appear till it was too late for redreſs. The only 
reparation that remained, was to put Fauſta to death; 
which was ſpeedily accompliſhed, and ſome of the ac- 
complices, in her falſehood and treaſury, ſuffered the ſame 
puniſhment. 


When Conſtantine had attained the ſixtieth year of his 


age, and was 1n the thirtieth of his reign, he found his 
health on the decline. His diſorder, which was an ague, 
increaſing, he went to Nicomedia, where, finding him- 
ſelf without hopes of recovery, he cauſed himſelf to be 
baptized ; ſoon after which he received the ſacrament, 
and expired; having divided the empire among his three 
ſons, Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and Conſtans. 

Whatever advantages the empire might have received 
under the reign of Conſtantine, they are ſuppoſed to be 
more than over-balanced by the evil it ſuſtained, by his 
transferring the ſeat of it from Rome to Byzantium, after- 
wards Conſtantinople. Long before this circumſtance 
happened, the empire had been in a moſt declining ſtate ; 
but this gave precipitation to its downfall. After this it 
never reſumed its former ſplendor, but, like a flower 
tranſplanted into a foreign clime, languiſhed by degrees, 
and at length decayed, | 

Having. built the city, now called Conſtantinople, 
which was ornamented with the moſt magnificent edi- 
fices; and, having thus rendered it equal to the magni- 
ficence of his idea, he dedicated it, in a very ſolemn 
manner, to the God of Martyrs; and, in about two 
years after, repaired thither, with his whole court, 

No immediate alteration, in the government of the 
empire, was produced by this removal. The inhabitants 
of Rome, though reluctantly, ſubmitted to the change z 
nor was there, for two or three years, any diſturbance in 
the ſtate ; but, at length, the Goths, finding the Romans 
had withdrawn all their garriſons along the Danube, re- 
newed their inroads, and ravaged the whole country. 
Conſtantine, however, ſoon repreſſed their incurſions, 
and reduced them to ſuch a ſituation, that little leſs than 
an hundred thouſand of them periſhed by cold and hunger. 

Another great error aſcribed to Conſtantine is, the 
dividing the empire among his ſons, in the following 
manner: Conſtantine, the eldeſt, to command in Gaul, 
and the weſtern provinces : Conſtantius, his ſecond, to 
govern Africa and Illyricum ; and Conſtans, the youngeſt, 
to rule in Italy. 
celerated its downfall ; for the united ſtrength of the ſtate 
being no longer brought to repreſs invaſion, the barba- 
rians oppoſed them with ſuperior numbers, and con- 
quered at laſt, though frequenly defeated. ag 
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ROM this period, the recovery of the empire be- 
* deſperate; no wiſdom could obviate its de- 
o courage oppoſe the evils that ſurrounded it. 

8 * were now become ſo formidable, and 
ou E that the earth ſeemed to produce 

el mankind to complete its deſtruction. They 
diene "8 in their hideous deſerts, amidſt re- 

— =o eternal ſnows, long wiſhing to enjoy a 
” e © climate. Againſt ſuch an enemy, no 
Wnperors Þ all, no abilities be ſucceſsful. Moſt of 
1 o had to contend with theſe people, had 
| Wag nor conduct to oppoſe them. Their 
wed enervated by their reſidence in Aſia, and 


Ny, Xx ation, | us the monarchs of the caſt, 
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Ditruftion of the ROMAN EMPIRE, after the Death of CONSTANTINE, 
and the Events which haſtened its Cataſtrophe. 


Sunk in effeminacy and ſoftneſs, they ſeldom appeared 


among their ſoldiers, became daily more indolent, fonder 
of domeſtic pleaſures, and more abſtracted from the em- 
pire. Conſtantius, who reigned thirty-eight years, was 
weak, timid, and unſucceſsful ; governed by his wives 
and eunuchs, and utterly incapable of propping the fall- 
ing empire. Julian, his ſucceſſor (ſurnamed the Apoſ- 


tate from his relapſing into Paganifm) was a virtuous, 


and a valiant prince : he chaſed the barbarians, who had 
taken fifty towns upon the Rhine, out of their new ſet- 
tlements ; and his name was a terror to them for two 
years, the ſhort period of his reign. Jovian and Valen- 
tinian had virtue and ſtrength ſufficient, to preſerve the 
empire from immediately falling under its enemies. Va- 
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This diviſion of the empire further ac- 
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lentimdan faw the neceſſity of reſtoring the ancient plan; 
the former emperors had cauſed their frontier garriſons to 
be deſerted, merely to ſtrengthen their own power at 
home ; but his whole life was employed in fortifying the 
banks of the Rhine, making levies, erecting caſtles, plac- 
ing troops in proper ſtations, and furniſhing them with 
ſubfiſtence ; but an event produced en unexpected enemy 
to aſſiſt in the univerſal deſtruction. 

A tract of land, lying between the Palus Mzotis, the 
mountains of Caucaſus, and the Cafpian ſea, was inha- 
bited by a ſavage race, known by the names of the Huns, 
and the Allanes. The foil was fertile, and the inhabi- 
tants addicted to robbery and plunder. Thinking it im- 
practicable to croſs the Palus Mzotis, they were wholly 
unacquainted with the Romans, and continued within the 
limits which their ignorance had aſſigned them, while 
other nations plundered with ſecurity. Some are of opi- 
nion that the ſlime, which was rolled down by the cur- 


rent of the Tanais, had gradually formed a kind of in- 


cruſtation on the ſurface of the Cimmærian Boſphorus, 
over which thoſe people are ſuppoſed to have paſſed. 
Others, with more probability, relate that two young 
Scythians, being in full purſuit of an heifer, the terrified 
animal ſwam over an arm of the ſea; and the youths, 
immediately following her, found themſelves in a new 
world on the oppoſite ſhore. At their return, they re- 
lated the wonders of the ſtrange countries which they had 
diſcovered ; and, n their information, an innumer- 
ble body of Huns paſſed thoſe traits ; and, meeting 
firſt with the Goths, obliged _— to fly before 
them. The Goths, in the utmoſt conſternation, pre- 
ſented themſelves on the banks of the Danube, and, with 
a ſuppliunt air, entreated the Romans to allow them a 

lace of refuge. The requeſt was complied with, by 

alens, who alloted them ſeveral portions of land in 
Thrace, but did not furniſh them with fupplies. Stimu- 
lated by hunger and reſentment, they ſoon after roſe 
againſt their protectors, and, in a dreadful engagement 
near Adfianople, deſtroyed Valens himſelf, and the great- 
eſt part of his army. ; 

By theſe means the Roman armies were weakened ; 
and the emperors, finding it impoſſible to continue to 
raiſe levies in the provinces, were under the neceſſity of 
hiring one body of - barbarians to oppoſe another. Such 
an expedient had its uſe in circumſtances of immediate 
danger; but, when that was over, the Romans found it 
as difficult to get rid of their new allies, as of their former 
enemies. The empire, therefore, was not ruined by 
any particular invaſion, but ſunk gradually under the 
weight of ſeveral attacks made upon it on every fide: 
When the barbarians had laid one province waſte, thoſe 
who ſucceeded to the firſt ſpoilers, proceeded to another. 
At firſt their devaſtations were limited to Thrace, Myſia, 


and Pannonia; but, having ruined theſe countries, they | 


- deſtroyed Macedonia, Theſſaly, and Greece. The em- 
pire, thus daily diminiſhing, Italy at laſt became the 
frontier of its own dominion. . 

The valour and wiſdom of Theodoſius, in ſome degree, 
retarded the deſtruction which had been begun in the 
time of Valens ; but, after his death, the enemy became 
irrefiſtible, A large body of Goths had been called in to 
aſſiſt the regular forces of the empire, under the com- 
mand of Alaric, their king; but the ſtep which was in- 

tend to ſtop the univerſal decline, proved a mortal ftab 
to its ſecurity. - This Gothic prince, who was equally 
brave andenterprizing, diſcovered the weakneſs of the 
ſtate, and how little Arcadius and Honorius, the ſuc- 
 ceflors of Theodoſius, were capable of fecuring it; he 
therefore put himſelf at the head of his barbarian forces,” 
declared war = his employers, and fought the armies 
of the empire for ſome years, with various ſucceſs. As 
his troops were cut off, he received ſupplies from his 
native foreſts ; and, at length putting his mighty defigns 
in execution, - paſſed the Alps, and potired down, like a 
torrent, among the fruitful vallies of italy. | 
This hoſpitable region had long been the ſeat of indo- 

lence and ſenſual delight ; its fields had been converted 
into pleaſure-gardens,- that ſerved to enervate the poſſeſ- 
_ fors;; inſtead of being a nurſery of military ſtrength, and 
furniſhing ſoldiers for the conqueſt of mankind, 
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ſupreme power into their - own hands. 
Britain, Being alſo forſaken, began to reg” 


The timid inhabitants beheld a dre 
| The | adful ener 
ing their country, while their wretched u ent We 
rius, then in Ravenna, was deaf to any 9 Hong. 
modation. But the inhabitants of Rome rag of ace 
calamities of the times, al thy 
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aſked what he would leave them, he Rernly u 
ce their lives.“ Theſe indeed were hard conditi 11 
compelled by neceſſity, they raiſed an immenſe 8 8 
by taxation and plundering the heathen tem * 
thus, at length, bought off the fierce invade © * 
This was but a temporary removal of the calami : 
Alaric now faw that he could become maſter of Ry... 
any time, and therefore returned with his arm * 
time after. He preſſed it more cloſely than te den 


before, and abſolutely took it ; but, whether by force of 


ſtratagern, hiſtorians are not agreed. That city, whh 


had enriched herſelf with the ſpoils of mankind, now fl 
in her turn, the fad reverſe of fortune, and ſued 
that barbarity could inflict, or patience endure, Th 
ſoldiers had full liberty to pillage, except in the Chin 
churches ; and, in the midft of this horrible deſolaign, f 
great was the reverence of theſe barbarians for chriſt 
that the pagan Romans applied to the profeſſors of he 
religion for ſafety. This dreadful devaſtation continu 
for about three days; and innumerable were the precing 


«monuments, both of art and learning, that funk unde 


the fury of the conquerors. But many traces of te cy 
former greatneſs ſtill remained; this capture vu m 
total overthrow, | | 
But, though the Gothic conquerors of the welt ha 
ſuffered Rome to ſurvive its firſt capture, they knew thy 


could again poſſeſs it at any time they choſe. The i G 


were ſo extenſive, that it was almoſt impoſſible for tei: 
habitants to defend them; and, being ſituated in a plat, 


there could be no difficulty in ſtorming it. No ficeomn 


were to be expected from without, for the number of tis 
people was ſo much reduced, that the emperors ver 
obliged to retire to Ravenna; a place ſo fortified by ms 
ture, that they could be ſafe without the afliſtance da 
army. : T0 

What was ſpared by Alaric, Geſneric, king af th 
Vandals, not long after, endeavoured to deſtroy: N 
metcileſs ſoldiers, for fourteen ſucceſſive days, mg 
with implacable fury, in the midſt of that venerablepads 


Neither public edifices, nor private habitations, hr 


ſex, age, nor religion, were the leaſt protection g 
their luſt and avarice. | 

The capital, being thus repeatedly ranſacked, ft 
Italy over-run by barbarous invaders, under vat lla, 


nominations, from the remoteſt ſkirts of Europe: 8 


weſtern emperors; for ſome time, had only deu 
without the power of royalty. Honorius lived 1 f 
himſelf ſtripped of the greateſt part of his dai 
his capital taken by the Goths; the Hung Pe 
Pannonia: the Alans, Suevi, and Vandals, © 
in Spain; and the Burgundians ferded in Gu 
the Goths at laſt took up their abode. _ 
The inhabitants of Rome, finding there 1 
doned by their princes, feebly a hot” 
Armor 
late want / 
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by their own laws: the power of the ſtate wan 
entirely broken ; and thoſe who aſſumed the cle : 
perors, encountered certain deſtruction. tei 
Even the very name of Emperor of the W ws 
on the abdication of Auguſtus; and 05% g 
of the Herdli,” aflumed the title of KING ff 
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u was the end or diſſolution of this great 
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ged them with her wiſdom ; that had riſen by 
gory and fallen by luxury. 
M bl 
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I. Y, &c. 
The final diffolution of Rome happened about one 


hich had conquered mankind with her arms, | hundred and forty-ſix years after the removal of the Im- 
ic 


perial ſeat to Conſtantinople, and four hundred and 
ſeventy· ſix after the nativity of Chriſt; 
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:enced a variety of fortunes, after it had 
3 * e As rnd It was firſt conquered 
a people from the borders of the Euxine 
oho held it but a ſhort time, being expelled by | 
„ Oftrogoths. Theodoric, the firſt Gothic king of 
and many of his ſucceſſors, were princes of great 
In and humanity. They permitted the Italians, 
n as they were ſtill called, to retain their poſ- 
bons their laws, their religion, their own government, 
itheir own magiſtrates ; reſerving only to the Goths 
principal military employments. They acknowledged 
emperors of Conſtantinople their ſuperiors 1n rank, 
t not in juriſdiction. Ravenna was the ſeat of their 
and in real magnificence vied with ancient Rome, | 
teir equitable adminiſtration did with the reigns of | 
jan and Antoninus. At length rhey were ſubdued 
Rellifarius and Narſes, the generals of I uſtinian, who 
ited Italy once more to the Rorcan, Eaſtern, or Greek 
ire; the weſtern empire, which took its riſe, as a ſe- 
te ſtate, on the death of Theodoſius, being totally 
Inuiſhed by Odoacer, king of the Heruli. : 
fer the ſubjection of the Oſtrogoths, great part of 
y was ſeized by Alboinus, king of the Lombards, or 
joobards, a Gothic nation. The government of 
y was now entirely changed. Alboinus eſtabliſhed 
feudal policy in the countries he had conquered, 
g his principal military officers, under the name of 
tn in the chief cities of every province. A ſimilar 
| of government prevailed in that part of Italy, which 
ned ſubject to the emperors of Conſtantinople ; 
lupreme governor, who reſided at Ravenna, appoint- 


changed 
the Heruli, 


BT": dukes or chief magiſtrates of the other cities, and 
he th bing thern at pleaſure, Rome itſelf was then go- | 
pan Kd by a duke, the very name of the ſenate and con- 
dom being aboliſhed, N 


bonus was a prince of uncommon talents, and no 
Killed in the ſcience of reigning than in the art of 
; but he was ſlain by the treachery of his wife Ro- 
Ind, before he had leiſure to perfect the government 
Is kingdom. Cleſis, his ſucceſſor; was an able, but 
cl prince: his conduct gave the Lombards ſuch an 

an to legal power, that they reſolved, after his death, 
lange their form of government; and, for the ſpace 
Jars, they choſe no other king. The dukes had 
0 acknowledged the royal authority ; but, when 

kingly power was aboliſhed, each duke became ſo- 
gu of his own city and its diſtrict. During this 
2m, the Lombards extended their conqueſts in 
; but, being threatened by foreigh enemies, they 
umon ; of reftoring their ancient form 

and committing the management of the 


ad been partly eſtabliſhed by Alboinus. 
Ale che dukes would not willingly part with 
» — he ſuffered them to continue in their 
| = but reſerved to himſelf the ſupreme juriſ- 
8 — by ged them to contribute a part.of their 
Non * ſupport of his royal dignity, and to 
nat they would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of 

m the time of war. | 
mand Künne ſalutary laws, and was the firſt of 
tnple wha who embraced. Chriſtianity ; ſetting | 
but being of Was followed by many of his ſub- 
beten the 4. Arian perſuaſion, many diſputes. 
. and Catholic biſhops; for the 
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after the Diſſolution of the 


Romans, or native Italians, were then as ſtaunch Catho- 
lics as they are at this day. | 

Liberty of confcience was indeed allowed, under all 
the Lombard kings; and Autharis, who ſurpaſſed all 
his predeceſſors in wiſdom and valour, was ſo moderate 
in his principles, and ſo indulgent to his people, that 
during his reign moſt of the cities of Italy had two bi- 
ſhops, one Catholic, and the other Arian. He was the 
firſt prince who gave written laws to the Lombards. 
For this purpoſe, he ſummoned a general diet of the 
nobles at Pavia, and ſuch regulations as they approved 
were digeſted into a code, and obſerved over all his 
dominions. His military talents were equal to his wiſ- 
dom in civil policy, He greatly extended the limits of 
his kingdom, and gained fo many advantages over the 
imperial forces, that no hoſtilities happened between the 
exarchs, or chief governors, and the kings of the Lom- 
bards, till the reign of Luitprand. 629 

But before that period, the emperor Conſtans landed 
in Italy with a conſiderable army, which he commanded 
in perſon, reſolving to expel the invaders, and re-unite 
this ancient kingdom to his dominions. At firſt he 
gained ſome inconſiderable advantages ; but his army 
was afterwards totally routed, by Romuald, duke of 
Benevento, whoſe father, Grimoald, had been elected 
king of the Lombards. Grimoald was highly worthy 
of the dignity to which he had been raiſed, and after 
the termination of the war, applied himſelf aſſiduouſſy 


to the arts of peace. He reformed the laws of Au- 


tharis; and, influenced by the arguments of John, 
biſhop of Bergamo, renounced the tenets of Arius. His 
ſucceſſors alſo profeſſed the Catholic faith, and Arianiſm 
was ſoon forſaken by the whole kingdom of the Lom- 
bards. i | 
Luitprand, in the very beginning of his reign, gave ' 
evident proofs of his valour and wiſdom, though his 
courage ſometimes berdered upon raſhnefs. Having 
been informed that two of his attendants had confpired 
againſt his life, and only waited an opportunity for the 
completion of their purpoſe, he walked out with them 
alone, and upbraided them with their guilt. Struck 
with ſuch heroic firmneſs, they threw themſelves at his 
feet, 'as wretches unworthy of mercy : the king, how- 
ever, pardoned them, received them into favour, and 
afterwards promoted them to principal employments. 
Having thus won his domeſtic enemies by kindneſs, and 
ſtrengthened his intereſts abroad by marrying the daughter 


| of the duke of Boioarii, Luitprand applied himſelf, like 


his two 1lluſtrious predeceſſors, to the formation of new_ 
laws. In one of theſe he manifeſts his wiſdom, when he 
cenſures © the ridiculous cuſtom of trials by duel, in 
« which we would force God to exerciſe his juſtice ac- 
ce cording to the caprice of men.” Still, however, he 
tolerated the abuſe, becauſe, he ſaid, the Lombards were 
ſo much attached to it. ; 


| But Luitprand's great qualities were ſhaded by his 


boundleſs ambition. Not fatisfied with the extenſive 
dominions over which he reigned, he formed the deſign 


of making himſelf ſole maſter of Italy; and a favourable 


opportunity ſoon preſented itſelf. Leo Iſauricus, then 
emperor of Conſtantinople, where theologigal diſputes 
were more prevalent than politics, piouſly prohibited rhe 
worſhip of images, commanding all the ſtatues and 
paintings in the churches; to be demoliſhed and deſtroy- 


ed. The common people, whoſe devotion Extended no 


further than to ſuch objects, and the monks and prieſts in- 


A 


tereſted in ſupporting the munmmery, were fo enraged 
| 1 Res at 
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at this innovation, that in many places they revolted. 


tually obeyed in their governments. 
which, Scholaſticus, who was at that time exarch, be- 

gan to demoliſh the images in the churches and public 
The ſuperſtitious multitude were ſo 


The emperor, however, cauſed his edict to be put in 
force in the eaſt ; and he enjoined the exarch of Raven- 


nf ener NS un der x. 


reduction of that important place; and 
of all the imperial dominions in Ita] 
2 follow. The exarch, not expect. 


na, and his other officers in the weſt, to ſee it as punc- 


places at Ravenna. 


In conſequence of 


incenſed at theſe proceedings, that they openly declared 


they would rather renounce their allegiance to the em- 
peror, than the worſhip of images. 


They conſidered 


him as an abominable heretic, whom it was lawful to 


reſiſt, and immediately had recourſe to arms for that 


== = 


- Judging this a proper ſeaſon to put his ambitious pro- 
ject in execution, Luitprand aſſembled all his forces, and 


ſuddenly appeared before Ravenna, not doubting of the 


iT # 


"va. 4 hy his 
| diers, Who found in it an immenſe treaſure I 


Y, ou! |; 


ud con 
ault, was little prepared for it, thous; Wo br an of 
city with great courage ; but finding he col 1 000 
weſt ſo great a force, and deſpairing of "0.00 longe 
vately withdrew. Luitprand, as he "eh, he pr 
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the city by ſtorm, and gave it to be hy 
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been ſucceſſively the ſeat of the weſtern 8 hg 
Gothic kings, and the exarchs. Alarmeg * th 
Ravenna, many other cities in the exarchate L. 
without reſiſtance. Luitprand now expeſieg "i 
ruler of all Italy ; but neither he nor his Ian b 
ever able to accompliſh that great deſign; an 10 
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tempt proved fatal to the kingdom of the Lomb 
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ROME, ITALY, and CONSTANTINOPLE, from the Time of CHAR; 
MARTE L. 7o that of CHARLEMAGNE. 


(HOUGH Rome was governed by a duke who 
| depended on the exarch of Ravenna, the pope, or 
biſhop, had the principal authority in that city. He was 
leſs conſpicuous by his revenue, than the reſpect which 
religion inſpired for his ſee, and the confidence which 
was placed in his character. St. Gregory had negociated 
with princes upon ſeveral matters of ſtate ; and his ſuc- 
ceſſors divided their attention between clerical and po- 
litical objects. 


Gregory II. had offended the emperor Leo, by op- 


jos his edict againſt the worſhipping of. images; but 
e apprehended more danger from the growing power of 


the Lombards, than the emperor's threats; he therefore 


reſolved to put a ſtop, if poſſible; to the conqueſts of 
Luitprand. He had recourſe to Urſus, duke of Venice, 


the Venetians at that time making no contemptible figure. 
ually alarmed with Gregory at the progreſs of ſo pow- 
erful a neighbour, Urſus and the Venetians promiſed to 


*aſſiſt the exarchs, (who had fled to them for protec- 


tion) with the whole ſtrength 'of the republic. They 
fitted out a conſiderable fleet, while the exarchs conduct- 
ed an army by land, and retook Ravenna, before Luit- 
prand could march to its relief. 

Gregory, having been a principal. means of recover- 


1ng Ravenna, he expected. to have prevailed on the em- 


or to revoke his edict againſt images; but Leo was 
inflexible, and reſolved to have it obeyed even in Rome 


itſelf. He therefore recalled Scholaſticus, ſtill exarch of 
Ravenna, and ſent in his ſtead Paul, a patrician, order- 


ing him to cauſe the pope to be aſſaſſinated, or to ſeize 


- Alſo aſſaſſinated on the ſame account. 


- 


him, and fend him in chains to Conſtantinople. 
Inſtead of yielding to the emperor's threats, Gregory 


ſolemnly excommunicated the exarch, for attempting to 
put the imperial edict in execution; exhorting all the 
Italian cities to continue ſteadfaſt in the Catholic faith, 
Luitprand, though incenſed againſt Gregory, aſſiſted 
him in his diſtreſs ; and the populace roſe at Ravenna, 
and murdered the exarch, making prodigious ſlaughter 
among the image-breakers. The duke of Naples was 
| Leo, however, 
{till determined on having his favourite edict enforced at 
Rome, the people of that city withdrew their allegiance 
from the Greek emperor. Hence aroſe the temporal 
power of the 7 | : 
Hearing of this revolt, Leo ordered a powerful army 


to be raiſed, in order to chaſtiſe the rebels, and take ven- 
geance on the pope. Alarmed at ſuch warlike prepara- 


tions, Gregory thought it expedient to fix upon ſome 
wer on which he might depend for protection. The 


rench ſeemed the only people to whom it was adviſeable | 
do apply for aid, as they. were not only able to oppoſe the 
emperor, but alſo the enemies to his edit. France was 
then governed by Charles Martel, the | 


Com- 


mandler of his age. Gregory ſent a ſolemn embally to 
5 | | 3 | 3 hs | 
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bly repreſented to him the puniſhment reſerved bid 


ing himſelf at Zachary's feet, and 
Luitprand, he reſolved to make 


Aſtulphus thought this a proper ſeaſon .de 


| chate, and its ancient metropolis, 10 


Charles, entreating him to take the Romans 2nd 
church under his protection, and defend them agi 
ga 
attempts of Leo. The ambaſſadors were relped 
received, a treaty was concluded, and the Fra 
happy to have any concern in the affairs of Italy, bey 
the protectors of the church. + 
Death made a conſiderable alteration in the f 
affairs. Gregory II. did not live to ſee the comple 
of his negociation with France. He was fuccedg 
pope Gregory III. and Leo Ifauricus died, and f 
ceeded on the imperial throne by his ſon, Conſtant ( 
pronymus ; who not only renewed his father'g edict i 
the worſhip of images, but prohibited the invocatun 
ſaints. The Romans were therefore confirmed in thet 
ſolutions they had taken, of ſeparating themſelves end 
from the empire, eſpecially as they were now under! 
protection of France; and, to aboliſh the very ſhadoy 
ſubjection to the emperor, they drove out of i 
ſuch of the imperial officers, as had before beep 
mitted to continue there. Charles Martel did not 
ſurvive Leo; and ſoon after died Gregory III. wv 
ſucceeded in the ſee of Rome by Zachary, an ace 
enterpriſing prelate. Immediately after his elect 
obtained from Luitprand, the reſtoration of four cs 
the territory of Rome, which had been yielded u 
prince as a ranſom for the capital, when ready 
into his hands. 
Luitprand, laying aſide all ambitious thought 
in peace with the church, and with mankind. A 
his ſucceſſor, confirmed the peace with Zach g 
being afterwards ſeized with a thirſt of conquel, 
vaded the Roman dukedom, and laid ſiege © J f 
Zachary, before he ſought the aſſiſtance of af. 
ſolved to try once more his perſonal influence. t 


fore went in perſon to the camp of Rachis and fo i 


who unjuſtly invade the property 5 2 


not only raiſed the ſiege, but was 15 king 
quence of the pontiff, that he renounced 8 10 
and retired to the monaſtery of Monte der * 
taking 
St. Benedict. ä ps | 
Aſtulphus, the ſucceſſor of Rachis, ſel wy 
clined than his brother, thought only of _ if 
himſelf c 
Italy; and, as the emperor d . 
was now. engaged in a war againſt the 999. f 
garians, and a ſtill more dangerous war 8 , o 
perial dominions. He accordingly enen, jp 
at the head of a large army, took Raten which WA 
whole province, and that of Pentap® . 


to. the kingdom of the Lombards: nee f 


12 * 


Jenna and its territory, Aſtulphus 
the Roman dukedom, and even 


e maſter of Ra 
no % clam to ight of conqueſt ; and 
gane itſelf. He urged the right 8 
Jon er his demand, he marched his army to- 
ore”. reducing many others in its neighbour- 
þ that cue ing to put the inhabitants to the ſword, 
pl " 5 acknowledge him as their ſovereign. 

111, ho was then pope, alarmed at his ap- 


w#f entreaties were employed in vain: Aſtulphus 
al to govern Rome. . Me” 
"(ble that force mult be repelled by force, Stephen 
* in imitation of his predeceſſors, to crave the 
* on of France. He accordingly applied to Pepin, 
readily promiſed him his aſſiſtance, and ſent two 
Tadors to conduct him to Paris. A treaty was con- 
, between Rome and France, which led to the ag- 
ment of both, at the expence of the emperors 
the kings of Italy. Stephen anointed Pepin anew, 
the holy unction, and his two ſons, Charles and 
man, declaring each of them Romanorum Patricius, 
\reſtor ofthe Roman people; and Pepin, in return 
wee honours, promiſed to make a donation of the 
char and Pentapolis to the Roman church. 
| tulphus, now convinced of his danger, ſued for 
nud obtained it, on condition that he ſhould de- 


inken. He conſented ; but no ſooner was the 
n blown over, than he again broke into the Roman 
bom, took ſeveral cities, and laid ſiege to Rome. 
hen had once more recourſe to the king of France; 
in croſſed the Alps a ſecond time, and Aſtulphus 
refuge in Pavia. 8 

ſtantine Coproninus, hearing of the treaty between 


p do the pope, not to the emperor, all the places | 
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: ambaſſadors, againſt that agreement, offering to defray 
the expences of the war. Pepin, in reply; ſaid the Exar- 
chate belonged to the Lombards, who had acquired it by 
the right of arms, as the Romans had originally done; 

that the right of the Lombards was now in him, and he 

could diſpoſe of that territory to whom he pleaſed. 
He had beſtowed it, he ſaid, on St. Peter, that the Ca- 
tholic faith might be preſerved in its purity, free from 
the damnable hereſies of the Greeks; and all the trea- 
ſures of the earth ſhould not induce him to revoke his 
gift. The ambaſſadors were then diſmiſſed, without 
being ſuffered to. ſay any thing farther on the 

ſubject. i b 

Pepin preſſed the ſiege of Pavia; and Aſtulphus, find- 

ing himſelf unable to hold out, propoſed to fulfil the for- 
mer treaty; offering hoſtages as a pledge of his fidelity, 
and putting the pope into the immediate poſſeſſion of 
Cammachio, a place of great importance at that time. 
Before Pepin returned to France, he renewed his dona- 
tion to St. Peter, yielding the Exarchate to Stephen and 
his ſucceſſors; together with Emilia, now Romagna; 
and Pentapolis, now Marca d' Ancona; to be held by 
them for ever, the kings of France retaining only an ideal 
ſuperiority, which was ſoon forgot. The ſceptre was 
thus added to the keys, the ſovereignty to the prieſthood, 
and the popes enriched with the ſpoils of the Lombard 
kings and the Roman emperors. - | 

.Soon after the ratification of the treaty, Aſtulphus was 
killed by accident, when he was preparing to recover his 
conqueſts. Pepin continued to extend his ſway till the 
year 768, and, equally reſpected at home and abroad, 
he died in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the ſeven- 
teenth of his reign, With the conſent and approbation 
of the nobles, he divided his kingdom between his two 
| ſons, Charles and Carloman. | 


ER 


ng of France and the pope, remonſtrated, by his 


HARLES and Carloman, the two ſucceſſors to 
the French monarchy, did not long continue joint 
ſors of the throne. Carloman died ſoon after his 
; and Charles was then alone at the head of a 
pil kingdom. Charles and Carloman had mar- 
le tuo daughters of Deſiderius, king of the Lom- 
Charles divorced his as being incapable of bear- 
Widren, and married Ildegarda, a princeſs of Sue- 
bam, the widow of Carloman, after his death, 
her father in Italy, and put herſelf and her two 
ier his protection. Deſiderius, encouraged by 
iy with pope Adrian I. propoſed to him the 
ung and anointing of Carloman's two ſons. But 
umpilling to incur the diſpleaſure of Charles, the 
| ally of the church, refuſed to comply with his 
r licenſed at this refuſal, Deſiderius ravaged the 


. krtories, and threatened to lay ſiege to Rome. 
ſo A ambaſſadors privately to Charlemagne, in- 
for im to the conqueſt of Italy. Charles, pleafed 
1 portunity which preſented itſelf of taking his 


Non 1 received the pope's invitation with 
con, | 
ed Italy, and marched in queſt of Deſide- 
ng 2 to keep the field, retired to Pavia, 
* Barta, and Carloman's tw-o ſons to 
"Fe . firſt laid ſiege to Pavia, Charles 
o end bart of his troops to inveſt Verona, when 
don dere and, having got Barta, his bro- 
non and her two ſons, into his own power, he 
Deg mediately into France, under a frong 
Ito ie us, after a vigorous defence, was ' alſo 
chender Pavia, and deliver up himſelf, his 
the n to Charles; who ſent them alſo into 
Won 12 Vere never heard of after. Thus ended 
m of the 
WGrer and fix 


g 


TAL V during the Reign of CHARLEMAGNE, or CHARLES the GREAT. 


| of the eaſt. The Venetians were become very conſider- 
able by their trade to the Levant : the pope, by the ge- 
neroſity of Pepin, and his ſon Charles, was maſter of the 
Exarchate and Pentapolis ; the dukedom of Naples, and 
ſome cities inthe Two Calabrias, were ſtill held by the em- 
_ of the eaſt; and all the other 1 — of Italy 
longed to the Lombards : viz. the dukedoms of Fri- 
uli, Spoleto, and Benevento ; and the provinces of Li- 
guria, Venetia, Tuſcany, and Alpes Cottiz, which 
were properly called the kingdom of the Lombards. 
Charles claimed theſe by right of conqueſt, and cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned king of Italy, with an iron crown, 
which is ſtill preſerved in the little town of Monza. He 
allowed the dukes of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento, the 
fame authority which they had enjoyed under the Lom- 
bard kings. He alſo permitted the other dukes to hold 
their privileges, contenting himſelf with exacting an oath 
of allegiance from each of them, and that ſuch oath 
ſhould be annually taken. He never transferred a duke- 
dom, unleſs the duke had violated his oath, or died with- 
out male iſſue. | | 
Charles committed the boundaries of his new king- 
dom, and the territory of cities, to the care of counts, who 
were veſted with great authority. The boundaries were 
called Marches, and thoſe who defended them were ſtiled 
counts of the marches, or marquiſſes ; and hence the title 
marquis had. its riſe. That Italy might retain ſome ſhadow 
of liberty, Charlemagne convened, as often as he re- 
turned thither, a general aſſembly of all the biſhops, 
abbots, and barons of the kingdom, in order to ſettle 


che affairs of national importance. The Lombards had 


but one order in the ſtate, compoſed of the barons and 
judges ; but Charles added the order of eccleſiaſtics to 
that of the barons or nobles. | 


Lombards in Italy, after it had exiſted | Leo III. who ſucceeded Adrian in the papacy, ſent 


immediately to Charlemagne the ſtandard of Rome; beg- 


u the 4 years, 
[55 parte, Charlemagne, was ſhared by the 
XX. Wards, the PEP, and Is DT 


0. 
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27 him to ſend ſome perſon to receive the oath of fide- 


from the Romans. Charles arrived in Rome ſoon - 
4X | | after 
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after, and ſpent ſix days in private conferences with the | 


pe. On Chriſtmas-day, as the king aſſiſted at mals inSt. 

eter's church, in the midſt of the eccleſiaſtical ceremo- 
nies, and while he was on his knees before the altar, the 

pe advanced and put an imperial crown upon his head. 
The people obſerving this, cried * Long life and vic- 
« tory to Charles Auguſtus, crowned by the hand of 
« God! Long live the great and pious emperor of the 
% Romans.” The pope then conducted him to a mag- 
nificent throne, which had been prepared for that pur- 
poſe ; and, as ſoon as he was ſeared, paid him thoſe 
honours which the Roman emperors” had been accuſ- 
tomed to receive, declaring that he ſhould thenceforth 
be called emperor and Auguſtus. Leo preſented him 
with the imperial mantle, with which Charles was 
inveſted, and returned, amidſt the acclamations of the 


populace, to his palace. 


GO EE DU EA OE ET 


The pope indeed had not a right to 
peror, but Charles was worthy of the non 
and, though he cannot be ranked —_— 0h 
of Auguſtus, he is juſtly conſidered as * luccel 
new empire of the weſt. He was no {0 OUnder of 4 
emperor, than his title was univerſall ae Prod 
and he received ſeveral embaſſies, =) cane 

Charles made a teſtamentary divig M7 
among his three ſons, Charles, Pepin, ly vOnuny 
Lewis only furvived his father. It ig n Levi; 1 
ever, to obſerve, that the Italian provinces 05 
to Pepin, which donation was confirmed * aſſy 
nard, with the title of king of Italy, Cheri Son} 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the forty-ſeventh — 
and the ſeventy- firſt of his age. Ne poſſeſſe 1 4 1 

10 


and Germany, part of Hungary, part of Sa; 
Countries, and the continent of Teal, Fo 2 
| ? 


* 


The Empire of CHARLEMAGNE, from 


to the Death of CHARLES the BALD. 


E WIS, ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, aſſo- 

ciated his eldeſt ſon, Lothario, with him in the 
empire; created Pepin, king of Aquitaine, and Lewis 
king of Bavaria. But Bernard, king of Italy, the grand- 
ſon of Charlemagne, was offended at this diviſion ; he 
thought his right to the empire ſuperior to Lothario's, as 
his father Pepin was the elder brother of Lewis. Bernard 
levied war againſt his uncle, but was ſubdued, and 
puniſhed with the loſs of his eyes, which occaſioned his 
death three days after. 

The emperor, ſeized with remorſe for the murder of 
his nephew, ſubmitted to ſuffer public penance. His 
three ſons afterwards joined in a rebellion againſt him, 
when he was abandoned by his army, and made priſoner, 
together with his wife Judith, and her ſon Charles. He 
was depoſed in 833, and Lothario proclaimed in his 
ſtead, and Lewis was reſtored to his dominion in 8 34; 
when he pardoned Lothario, and permitted him to retain 
the kingdom of Italy. | 

Lewis dying, in the year 840, Lothario immediately 
conſidered himſelf as emperor ; but he found he was miſ- 
taken, for, after a bloody battle between him, and the 
two, princes Charles and Lewis, in which he was totally 
defeated, a negociation took place, and a new treaty of 
divifion, by which he was left in poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Italy, with the imperial dignity ; and the coun- 
tries ſituated between the Rhone and the Alps, the Meuſe 
and the Rhine. Lothario, ſome years after, took the 
habit of a monk, and, in that pious diſguife, expired be- 
fore he had worn it ſeven days, in 855; having divided 
his dominions among his children. To Lewis was 
given Italy, with the title of emperor; Lothario the pro- 
vinces between the Rhone and the Soan, the Meuſe, the 


of his nephew, then in a languiſhing condition. 


abbots, and Italian nobles, recognized him in the 


the Acceſſion, of LEWIS the DEBON4 


Plaiſance in 869; whom the emperor Lewis II. 
to have ſucceeded ; but, being then employed in ox 
ling the Saracens, who had plundered Italy, Chat 
Bald laid hold of the ſucceſſion, and retained it, no 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of the pope, who watt 
to him: © The arms which God has put into our h 
<« are prepared for his defence.” 

But Adrian, perceiving that Charles paid no am 
to his menaces, changed his tone, and wrote himf 
flattering letters; promiſing him the empire on the 


emperor Lewis II. died in 875, without male Ie 
when Lewis the German claimed the ſucceſſion, and 
imperial dignity, as the elder brother of Chats: 
the pope preferred the claim of Charles for polite 
ſons; which, with the court of Rome, never fil w 
place of equity. In an aſſembly at Pavia, the bu 


WAY INS: 


lowing words: © Since the divine favour, throug 
4 merits of the holy apoſtles, and of their vi | 
e John, has raiſed you to the empire, according u 
ce judgment of the Holy Ghoſt, we elect you uam 
« for our protector and lord.” s 

In the year 877, the ſavages renewed their rang 
Italy, when Charles undertook to expel them; 
was ſcarce arrived in Italy, when he received incl 
of a new enemy. Carloman, his nephev, 2 
againſt him, with an intention to ſeize the impemud 
and the kingdom of Italy; by virtue of tu b 
will, and the right of primogeniture. Charles, 15 
by his nobles, retired with great precipitation, * 


ſuddenly indiſpoſed, and died in. a wretched 2 


enen 


Eſcaut, and the Rhine; and Charles had Provence, 
Dauphine, and part of Burgundy. Lothario died at 


4 — — 


the village of Brios, in 877, being in the ftty-10 
of his age. | 


r 


The EMPIRE of CHARLEMAGNE, from the Death of CHARLES J 
poli + | to the Death of HENRY ſurnamed the FowLER. 


EWòIsS the Stammerer, ſon of Charles the Bald, ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the empire, and after a reign 
eighteen months, died in 879, leaving his queen 
Adelaide pregnant. He was ſuceceded by Lewis and 
Carloman, and, after their deceaſe, Charles the -Fat aſ- 
cended the throne ; but was depoſed in the year 888. 
After him, Arnold, the illegitimate fon of Carloman, 
late king of Bavaria, was raiſed to the imperial dignity. 
Italy ſubmitted alternately to Berengarius, duke of Fri- 
uli, and-Guydo, duke of Spoleto, both of the family of 
Charlemagne. by the. mother's ſide. Count Eudes was 


— —„- 


age. Another Lewis, king of Arles, 


Italy, which he had long diſputed _ ed, # 


- 
FPS T3, * 
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. wt 
elected king of France, in truſt for Charles the Simple, | the. family of Charlemagne, to thoſe Savon 


then a minor, but, dying in 898, Charles wa 

ledged king in his own right. | of if 
Arnold, king of Germany, and empero uf 

was ſucceeded by his ſon Lewis IV. oy ned * 


42 N him 
and obliged pope Benedict IV. to cron 
but he was ſoon after ſurprized at 8 ju 
rius, who put out his eyes, and aſcenccd 9 


Arnold. In the mean time Levis | Germ 
empire departed from the French to the 


. 


perſecuted. Conrad I. was elected, 
dered troubleſome, by the revolt 


ſübdued and 
F his reign was ren g 4 hi N 
werful dukes who envied his promotion. 


cveral 


be d another; and, to complete his 
ne IC 


or Hungarians, invaded the em- 
heir fury. Lewis IV. ſubmitted 
an annual tribute : they ſeveral times pil- 
qo made irruptions into Saxony, Thuringia, 
Lorrain, and Alſace; which they deſolated 
ſword, and obliged Conrad to purchaſe a 
| ſnameſul conditions. He died, with- 
le heirs, in 919, and Henry I. ſurnamed the 
5 was elected to ſucceed him. 
* fyeral wiſe regulations for the welfare of the 
2 began to prepare for war againſt the Hun- 
5 whom he had exaſperated by refuſing the an- 
” compoſition, and other marks of diſdain and de- 


lion ſucceede 
the Huns, 


K 


pay 

Ola, 
** and 
xe on the MO 


— 
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fiance. They entered Germany with an army of three 
hundred thouſand men; but Henry, with inferior num- 
bers, defeated them with great ſlaughter at Merſbourg. 

The emperor, having thus ſubdued his enemies, and 
ſecured the tranquillity of his ſubjects, began to taſte the 
fruits of his wiſdom and valour; when the pope, and the 
citizens of Rome, invited him to the conqueſt of Italy, 
ſtill diſtracted by civil wars; offering him the holy unc- 
tion, and the title of Auguſtus. Henry ſet out imme- 
diately at the head of his troops; but, being ſeized with 
ſan apoplexy on his march, he died at Manſleben, in 
Thuringia. But, before his death, he convoked the princes 
of the empire, who ſettled the ſucceſſion on his ſon Otho. 

Henry was one of the greateſt princes of his time; 
but his ſucceſſor Otho, afterwards ſtiled the Great, ſur- 
paſſed him both in power and renown, though not per- 
haps in valour or abilities. 

2 : 


—ê 


Ho 1. defervedly ſtiled the GRE Ar, who re- united 
[taly to the imperial dominions, was elected at 
x-a-Chapelle, in 9 36, by the unanimous conſent of the 
The Hungarians, according to cuſtom, invaded 
empire, and committed every ſpecies of barbarlty, 
Otho ſoon put a ſtop to their raviges, and obliged 
hema to become tributary to Germany. 
i was now torn by factions, and ruled by tyrants. 
dach II. king of the Two Burgundies, had dethroned 
ngaius II. and been himſelt dethroned by Hugh, 
quis of Provence; whoſe ſon Lothario was alſo 
broned by Berengarius IT. This Berengarius kept 
aide, the widow of Lothario, in confinement. She 
ed Otho to her relief. He entered Italy at the head 
| powerful army, delivered Adelaide, married her, 
obliged Berengarius to take an oath of fealty, ge- 
juſly leaving him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 
$ ſucceſs in the conqueſt of Italy, was balanced by 
revolt of his ſon Ludolphus, Who was ſo much 
prined with his father's ſecond marriage, that he en- 
d in a rebellion with the duke of Franconia, and 
noblemen, He was ſoon reduced to extremity by 
glance of the emperor ; but, at the interceſſion of 
tends, he was permitted to retire with his followers. 
pun rebelled, but, returning to a ſenſe of his duty, 
' imſelf at his father's feet, pathetically imploring 
lrgiveneſs ; which was inſtantly obtained. This 
prince afterwards died in Italy, whither he had been 
his father to humble Berengarius. 
ne untimely death of Ludolphus, which greatly 
ed Otho, gave Berengarius time to breathe. He 


bo but not of Rome, which was then governed 
Kamanus Sporco, grandſon of the celebrated Ma- 
1 By the great influence of his family, he had been 
e at the age of eighteen. He took the name 
7 XII. out of reſpect to the memory of his uncle 
a and was the firſt pope who changed his name on 
x = tothe pontificate. Being a patrician, or noble- 
nome, he united in the papal chair the privileges 
. * and ſpiritual authority; but he was un- 
Tan e the the tyranny of Berengarius, and his 
1 1 conjured Otho to come and deliver 
e .caurch from the fangs of two monſters. 
on was accompanied with an offer of the 
0 

: —ambardy from the Italian ſtates. | 
* ae, with the pope's requeſt, the emperor 
1 Pavia Italy. Berengarius fled before him: he 
dmbarg Without oppoſition, and was crowned king 
OO Mikes, by the archbiſhop of that city, 
poſed ot the nobility and clergy, who had for- 
lo, and crengarius. Rome alſo opened its gates 
Pope crowned him emperor of the 


abſolute maſter of the ancient kingdom of 


1 to the imperial crown, and of the king- 


| 


\ „ GERMAN EMPIRE, and its DEPENDENCIES, ROME, and the 
ITALIAN STATES, from the Year 936 to 1125. 


\ this Period to 1493» the Emperors of Germany have been Sovereigns in Italy, conſequently the Hiſtories of thoſe 
Countries muſt be unavoidably united. 


Romans, dignified him with the title of Auguſtus, and 
ſwore allegiance to him on the tomb where the body of 
St. Peter is ſaid to be depoſited. Otho then mafched in 
purſuit of Berengarius, whom he ſeized, and condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment. - 

The pope, however, finding he had given himſelf a 


maſter in a protector, repented of what he had done; 


and, regardleſs of the oath he had taken to the emperor, 
entered into a league with Adelbert, the fon of Berenga- 
rius, who had formerly been his moſt implacable enemy. 
Otho returned to Rome, Adelbert fled, and a council 
depoſed John XII. for his debaucheries, or rather for 
his revolting againſt the emperor. Leo VIII. a layman, 
but a man of virtue, was elected his ſucceſſor; and the 
clergy and citizens of Rome again ſwore allegiance to 
Otho, and engaged neither to elect nor conſecrate a pope 
without the emperor's conſent. But Otho, finding it ne- 


ceſſary to repair to Spoleto to quell ſome diſturbances, a 


faction reinſtated John XII. a new council depoſed Leo, 
and a canon was enacted, declaring that no inferior can 
degrade a ſuperior,” Ve 

Not long after this revolution, John was aſſaſſinated 
in the arms of one of his miſtreſſes; but his adherents 
{till refuſed to acknowledge Leo, and elected Benedict V. 
to the chair of St. Peter. Otho marched back to Rome, 
which he reduced, and reſtored Leo VIII. to his dignity. 
Benedict, before a council, acknowledged himſelf guilty 
of uſurpation, ſtripped himſelf of the pontifical robes, 
implored compaſſion, and was baniſhed to Hamburgh. 
A decree was then made, © That Otho, and his 
ce ſucceſſors in the kingdom of Italy, ſhould have the 
« power of chooſing a ſucceſſor, of naming the pope, 


c and of giving ihveſtiture to biſhops.” 


The affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, Otho returned 
to Germany in 965; immediately after which the Ita- 
lians again revolted, and expelled John XIII. who had 
been elected after the death of Leo VIII. Otho marched 
once more to Rome, which he treated with the ſeverity it 
merited. He baniſhed the conſuls, hanged the tribunes, 


and cauſed the præfect of Rome to be whipped naked 


through the ſtreets, on an aſs. 

Having re-eſtabliſhed the pope, and regulated the 
police of Rome, Otho retired to Capua; where he re- 
ceived ambaſſadors from Nicephorus, the Greek em- 
peror, with a propoſal of marriage between his daughter 
Theophania, and Otho's ſon, who was aſſociated with 
the father in the ſupreme power. Changing his opinion 
with reſpect to this negociation, the Greek ordered the 
nobles to be aſſaſſinated, who came to receive the, prin- 
ceſs. To be revenged of ſo enormous a perfidy, Otho 
ordered his generals to enter Calabria, where they de- 
feated the Greek army, cut off the noſes of their priſo- 
ners, and ſent them thus disfigured to Conſtantinople. 


Peace 
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Peace was ſoon after eſtabliſhed between the two em- 
pires. Nicephorus was put to death by his ſubjects, and 
John Zimiſcas, his ſucceſſor, ſent the princeſs Theopha- 
nia into Italy, where the marriage with young Otho was 
conſummated. The emperor returned to Germany, and, 
after two years reſidence in his native Saxony, died in 97 3, 
after a reign of thirty-ſix years ; having juſtly acquired 
the appellation-of Otho the Great, the conqueror of Italy, 

and the reſtorer of the empire of Charlemagne. 5 

OTHO II. ſucceeded his father at the age of eigh- 
teen. His youth occaſioned troubles, which his valour 
diſipated. The duke of Bavaria rebelled; Denmark 
and Bohemia felt his power, and Rome, by new crimes, 
offered a theatre for his juſtice. The conſul Cincius, fon 
of the abandoned Theodora, revived the project of re- 
ſtoring the republic, and cauſed Benedict VI. who ad- 
hered to the emperor, to be murdered in priſon. Boni- 
face VII. was elected by his faction, another faction 
elected Benedict VII. and a third, John XIV. who 
was aſſaſſinated by Boniface. Benedict VII. and the 
imperial =y at length prevailed ; and Boniface went to 
Conſtantinople, to invite the Greek emperors, Baſil and 
Conſtantine, to reſtore the throne of the Cæſars in Italy, 
and deliver' the Romans from the German yoke. | 

Otho marched into Italy, entered Rome without op- 
poſition, and ſeverely chaſtiſed the rebels ; but, attempt- 
ing to deprive the Greeks of Calabria, his army was cut 
in pieces by the Saracens, whom the Greeks had called to 
their aſſiſtance. He died at Rome, in 3,and OTHO III. 

already elected emperor, aaa of him at twelve years 
of age. The uncle and mother un 1 the adminiſ- 
tration, a turbulent regency enfued in Germany, and 
Rome became a prey to new factions, and the ſcene of 
new crimes. But, when the emperor came of age, order 
and regularity was introduced. He defeated the Danes, 
who had invaded the empire, and entered Italy, at the 
interceſſion of John XV. who was perſecuted by Cin- 
cius. Alarmed at the name of Otho, the rebels returned 


to their duty, and Cincius was pardoned ; but, when the | 


emperor had left Rome, that licentious ſpirit again re- 
volted,expelled Gregory V. who had ſucceeded John XV. 
and elevated to the papal chair a creature of his own, 
under the name of John XVI. Enraged at this freſh 
inſult, Otho marched to Rome with a powerful army, 
and took it by aſſault. He ordered Cincius to be be- 
headed, and the antipope to be thrown from the top of 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, after having been previouſly 
puniſhed with the loſs of his eyes and noſe. 

Having thus puniſhed the rebels, and reſtored Gre- 
gory, Otho returned to Germany, and proceeded to 
Poland, which he erected into a kingdom. I he Sara- 
cens, about this time, making an irruption into the 
Campania of Rome, the emperor found it neceſſary to 
march again into Italy. He expelled the ravagers, and 
repaired, with a ſmall body of forces, to the a of Rome; 
where, in 1001, he is faid to have been poiſoned by a 
pair of gloves, ſent him by the widow of Cincius, whom 
he had debauched under a promiſe of marriage. 

Ocho III. dying without iſſue, many competitors 
ſtarted for the empire; but thoſe who ſeemed to have the 

pretenſions to it were, Henry, duke of Bavaria, 
erman, duke of Suabia, and Ekkard, marquis of 
Saxony. The duke of Bavaria, grandſon to Otho II. by 
the female line, was, however, elected, in conſequence of 
his ſuperior power. Having ſettled the affairs of Ger- 
many, the new emperor found it expedient to repair to 
Italy, where Ardouin, marquis of Ivrea, had aſſumed 
the ſovereignty. But Ardouin retired at the approach of 
Henry, who was crowned king of Lombardy at Pavia 
but the partizans of the marquis had ſo far inflamed the 
minds of the populace, that the emperor was in danger of 
being ſacrificed to their fury. The tumult was at laſt 
ed by the imperial troops, but not till after a terrible 
5 — had been committed in the ſtreets. The trou- 
bles of Germany rendered it neceſſary for the emperor to 
leave Italy without viſiting Rome ; but theſe being quell- 
ec, and the king of Poland, who had revolted, reduced 
to obedience, HENRY returned, and was crowned at 
St. Peter's, by Benedict VIII. He alſo defeated Ar- 
douin, and quieted the diſorders of Lombardy. 
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Sick of the toils of empire, an ; 
tranquillity of a monaſtic bite He With theek 
gious habit; but, attending to the * | 
of St. Vall, he returned to the governmer q of 00 
dom. Upon the whole, however, he 2 *@ his l 
been a prince of a weak mind; for, e 
naſtic whim, he had made a vow of 
his end approaching, he ſent for the 
Cunegunda, and faid, © you gave her 
« reſtore her a virgin.” This declarati 
her in the commiſſion of adultery, 
been charged; though ſhe is ſaid t 
innocence by handling red-hot iron. 
natural inclinations cannot be a virtue, 
lence does not interfere with the welfare 
died in the year 1024. 
After the death of Henry II, who had no iſe viſe 


chaſtity, for fre 


me a virgin, 
on almoſt jut 
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of ſociety, H 


enſued about the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the en 
U 


The prince and ſtates aſſembled in the open 
tween Mentz and Worms; where, after fix weel,, 
campment and deliberation, they elected CONRAh Fe 
of Franconia; he was ſurnamed the Sara,from wee 
on the banks of the river Sala. Soon after his 0 x 
the. Lombards revolted, as uſual, and the ney 
peror marched. into Italy. Having reduced the 

bels, he went to Rome, where he was conſecrated 
crowned by pope John XX. in the preſence of Cu 


the Great. Immediately after his coronation, he 


obliged to return to Germany, to quell ſome inſure 
which he ſoon effected. He defeated the authors of te 
in ſeveral engagements ; in one of which, Erneſt dule 
Suabia was ſlain, after having been put under the la 
the empire. 

Ban originally ſignified banner, then edict, and after 
a declaration of outlawry, which was intimated th 
We declare thy wife a widow, thy children orphans; 
ſend thee, in the name of the devil, to the four con 
of the earth.” This is one of the firſt examples, 

Conrad next turned his arms againſt the Poles, a 
afterwards againſt the Huns, obliging both to ſuſcr 
his own conditions. Rodolph III, king of Trang 
Burgundy, dying about this time, without iflue, kt 
dominions to Conrad ; and, while he was taking pol 
ſion of his new inheritance, the Poles revolted. 
reſſed; but another aroſe in I 
headed by Hubert, biſhop of Milan, whom the e 
peror had loaded with favours. Conrad proceeded 
ſuch expedition, that Milan was taken by furpril, 
the biſhop condemned to perpetual baniſhment.. 1 
emperor, ſoon after his return to Germany, died in ic 
leaving behind him the reputation of a juſt, Rae 
and m imous prince. 

HENRY III. ſurnamed the BL ack, fon of Co 
was elected to ſucceed him, and crowned at Al 
Chapelle. The early part of his reign was ſignalit 
ſucceſsful wars againſt Poland, Bohernia, and Hut 
Italy was involved in confuſion, and diſtracted by {ac 
particularly thoſe of the Pandolphi, and the Frail 
The Pandolphi had put Benedict IX. only rwelre! 
of age, into the papacy : he was depoſed by the Ft 
and his place — by Silveſter III. He v 
depoſed, and his rival re-eſtabliſhed. Benedict ho | 
finding himſelf deſpiſed, reſigned in favour of John 
prieſt of the Roman empire; though be 
repented of his reſignation, and wiſhed to reſume 
dignity. Theſe three popes, ſupported by ry 
partizans, maintained themſelves each upon 
branch of the revenues of the holy ſee; al . q 
moſt profligate and ſcandalous lives. Th V9 
umvirate was at. laſt diſſolved, by 2 Love | 
Gratian. By artifice and preſents, he P the pl 
of them to renounce their pretenſions 00 1 f 
and, for ſo ſignal a ſervice, the people of Ro 
him pope, under the name of Gregory Vl. 1 Ie 

Henry III. offended at an election in WW 
not been conſulted, marched with an A 


al chal 


depoſed , Gregory, and filled the Paf od thel 
Heidiger, biſhop of Bamberg, who 207 
of Clement II. and afterwards conſeciate 

the empreſs Agnes, This ceremony 


d Heu 


being ole 


xClulive of hi ; 


Parents of his wi 


with Which he | 


o have proved 
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to Capua, where he was viſited by ſome | aſtic who ſhould receive a benefice from a layman; and 
pct 1 who had made themſelves maſ- | every layman by whom ſuch benefice ſhould be conferred. 
mn of Apulia and Calabria, and inveſted them Not long after, Gregory ſent two legates to ſummon 
, 2 erritories, which they had acquired by con- Henry IV. to appear before him as a delinquent, tor con- 
| tinuing to beſtow inveſtitures, notwithſtanding the apoſtolic 
died in 1048, and was ſucceeded by decree to the contrary; adding, that if he refuſed obedience 
who dying ſoon after, Henry nomi- | to the church, he muſt expe& to be excommunicated 
biſhop of Toul, to the vacant chair, who | and dethroned. Enraged at this arrogant meſſage, 
he name of Leo IX. Soon after his elevation, | Henry abruptly diſmiſſed the legates, and 'convoked an 
1 ed on the emperor at Worms, to crave his aſſiſt-aſſembly of princes and dignified eccleſiaſtics at Worms; 
or "ft the Norman princes, who were now become | where they concluded that Gregory, having uſurped the 
agal of Italy. Henry furniſhed the pope with an | chair of St. Peter by indirect means, infected the church 
at the head of which he marched againſt the Nor- | with many novelties and abuſes, and deviated from his 
" after having excommunicated them : but the Ger- duty to his ſovereign, the emperor, by that ſupreme au- 
and-[talians were totally routed, and Leo himſelf | thority which he derived from his predeceſſors, ought to 10 
ke captive to Bene vento; but he was treated with | diveſt him of his dignity, and appoint another to ſucceed 1:08 
uch reſpect by the conquerors, that he revoked | him. | 10 
* of excommunication. Immediately after this determination, Henry ſent an 
6 died in 1054, ſoon after his releaſe, and the em- | ambaſſador to Rome, with a formal deprivation of Gre- 
bout the ſame time, cauſed his infant ſon, after- | gory ; who convoked a council, at which an hundred and 
de celebrated Henry IV. to be declared king of the | ten biſhops were preſent, who unanimouſly recommended 
ins. 2 title which the acknowledged heir of the em- | an excommunication, which was fulminated againſt the 
has fill a right to. Gibelard, a German biſhop, was _—_ and his adherents, © In the name of Almighty 
ul pope, and aſſumed the name of Victor II. * God, and by your authority”, ſaid Gregory, *I pro- 
i; ſoon as the emperor had finiſhed a war which he | © hibit Henry, the lon of our emperor Henry, from 
been engaged in againſt the Hungarians, he march- | © governing the Teutonic kingdom, and Italy: I releaſe 
o Italy to inſpect the conduct of his ſiſter Beatrice, | © all Chriſtians from their oath of allegiance to him ; and 
of Boniface, marquis of Mantua, and made her | © ſtrictly forbid all perſons from ſerving or attending him 40081 
ner, She had married the duke of Lorrain, with- | © as king.“ | 
te emperor's conſent ;. and contracted her daughter Though this was the firſt inſtance of a pope's pre- 
bu, to Godfrey, duke of Spoleto and Tuſcany. | tending to deprive a ſovereign of his crown, it was too 
y was alarmed at this formidable alliance, and en- | flattering to eccleſiaſtical pride to be the laſt. The cir- 
ured to diflolve it by taking his ſiſter into Germany; | cular letters, written by this imperious pontiff, breathe 
he died ſoon after his return, in 1056, in the | the ſame inſolent ſpirit ; in which he frequently repeats, 4188 
ninth year of his age, having reigned ſixteen years. | © that biſhops are ſuperior to kings, and made to judge 
ENRY IV. ſurnamed THE GREAT, though only | © them.” | | 
years old at the death of his father, was immediately Henry, ſenſible of the many diſagreeable conſequences 
owledged emperor, and the care of his education | which might reſult from Gregory's excommunication, 
commuted to his mother Agnes, who alſo governed | and willing to prevent the. odious trial which he was fear- 
empire, She was a woman of ſpirit and addreſs, | ful he muſt ſubmit to at Augſburgh, he ſuddenly paſſed 
(ulcr wanted neither diligence nor capacity. But during | the Alps at Tirol, accompanied by a few domeſtics, to 
muß et years of this reign, Germany was fo harraſſed by | aſk abſolution of pope Gregory, who was then in Canoſa, 
e, e, that, notwithſtanding her abilities, ſhe found | on the Apennine mountains; a fortreſs belonging to 
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ng p cult to maintain her authority. The dukes of | the counteſs or ducheſs Matilda. The emperor pre- 1 
ed. aud Bavaria, uncles to the emperor, accuſed her | ſented himſelf at the gates of this place, as an humble U 
ſe 1n H icing the public welfare to the will of the biſhop | penitent; and was afterwards admitted alone into the f 
A lueſburgh, her ſuppoſed gallant ; in conſequence of | outer court; where, ſtripped of his robes, and wrapped 1 


lhe was diveſted of the regency, and fled to Rome, | in ſackcloth, he remained three days in the month of 
pit, r ſhe took the veil, in 1062. January, barefooted and faſting, before he was permitted 
ery was now put under the tuition of the arch- | to kiſs the feet of his holineſs ; who was all that time ſhut 
ps of Cologne and Bremen. Italy was ſtill a prey | up with the devout Matilda, to whom he had long been 
eite diſorders. After a variety of troubles excited | a {piritual director, or as it is more generally believed, a 
count of the pontificate, Nicholas II. paſſed a cele- | gallant. She, however, made over all her eſtates to the 
l decree, that, for the future, the cardinals only | apoſtolic fee ; a circumſtance which has produced all the 
d elect the pope, after the deceaſe of the emperor | wars which have happened ſince that period between the 
Y IV. 5 | emperors and the popes. She poſſeſſed, in her own right, 
the age of twenty-two, Henry aſſumed the reins of | great part of Tuſcany, Mantua, Parma, Reggio, Pla- 
ment, and began his adminiſtration with reſtrain- | centia, Ferrara, Modena, Verona, and the greater part 
* robberies, and extortions, which were ex- | of what is now called the Patrimony of St. Peter; toge- 
by his ſubjects of Saxony : but the Saxon princes | ther with part of Umbrio, Spoleto, and the Marche of 
Wiles, who were gainers by theſe abuſes, oppoſed | Ancona. 
tended reformation, pretending their liberties were At length the emperor was permitted to throw himſelf 
&. In this rebellious diſpoſition, they were en- at the feet of the arrogant pontiff, who deigned to grant 
E the arrogance of pope Alexander II. who | him abſolution, after he had ſworn obedience to him in all 
TP Henry to appear before the tribunal of the things, and promiſed to ſubmit to his ſolemn deciſion at 
* on account of his irregular life, and to anſwer | Augſburgh. Gregory, elated by his triumph, now con- 
. vg of having expoſed the inveſtiture of biſhops | ſidered himſelf as the lord and maſter of all the crowned 
he: 91 treated the mandate of the pope with the | heads in Chriſtendom. Ns 
"ut eſerved, and proceeded with vigour againſt | The princes of Italy could not forgive the inſolence of 
— and their rebellious aſſociates, whom he to- | the pope, nor the abject humility of the emperor ; but 
Wo a bloody engagement, and peace was re- | the indignation at Gregory's arrogance, overbalanced the 
0 ny. | deteſtation of Henry's meanneſs. Taking advantage of 
b Hi IT. was ſucceeded in the papal | this diſpoſition of the people, he found a ſtrong party in 
ap rand, under the name of Gregory VII. Italy, when abandoned in Germany. All Lombardy © 
Ae had not aſked the emperor's voice, he | took up arms againſt the pope, while he was raiſing all 
u waited for his confirmati before he aſ- G a ink the em - mJ 
Yebug Ing mation, ore he al- ermany agal peror, 2 
F coo nduced by this mark of ſubmiſſion, Gregory endeayoured to get another emperar elected, 
f 3 his election; and Gregory, having | and Henry exerciſed all his influence to prevail on the 
Wulfen to fear, took off the maſk ; and began | Italians to elect another pope, © The Germans choſe 
No. x 8 excommunicating every eccleſi- | Rodolph, * of Suabia for their emperor; but Gg 
. : | 4 N wig 
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who had depoſed Henry, ſaid he would acknowledge as | 
emperor, him of the two competitors who ſhould be the 

moſt ſubmiſſive to the holy ſee. But Henry, relying 

more on the valour of his troops, than the generoſity of 

the pope, repaired immediately to Germany, and de- 

feated his enemies in ſeveral engagements : and Gregory, 

ſeeing no hopes of ſubmiſſion, thundered out a ſecond 

ſentence of excommunication againſt him, confirming 

the election of Rodolph, to whom he ſent a golden 

crown, accompanied with an anathema againſt Henry. 

To avoid the effects of this ſecond excommunication, 
Henry took a ſtep which was worthy of himſelf. At 
Brixen, in the county of Tirol, he aſſembled twenty 
German biſhops, who, acting alſo for the biſhops of Lom- 
bardy, unanimouſly reſolved, that the pope owed the 
emperor obedience, and allegiance ; and that Gre- 
gory VIII. having by his miſconduct and rebellion, 
rendered himſelf unworthy of the papal chair, ought to 
be depoſed from a dignity he fo little deſerved. He 
was accordingly degraded, and Guibert, archbiſhop of 
Ravenna, elected in his room. Guibert, who was a 
man of great talents and integrity, took the name of 
Clement III. 

Before Henry could put the new pope in poſſeſſion of 
Rome, he had to combat his rival Rodolph : the two 
armies met near Merſburgh, and fought with great fury, 
when Rodolph had his hand cut off by the famous God- 
frey of Bouillon. Diſcouraged by the misfortune of 
their leader, the rebels immediately gave way; and 
Rodolph, perceiving his end approaching, ordered the 
hand to be brought to him which had been cut off, and 
thus addreſſed his officers: © Behold the hand, with 
& which I took the oath of allegiance to Henry; and 
er which oath, at the inſtigation of Rome, I have vio- 
et Jated, in perfidiouſly aſpiring to an honour that I was 
te not entitled to. 

Having delivered himſelf from his formidable antago- 
nift, Henry foon diſperſed the reſt of his enemies in 
Germany, and ſet out for Italy to ſettle Clement in the 
Papal chair ; but, finding the gates of Rome were ſhut 
againſt him, he was obliged to attack it in form : The 
ſiege continued upwards of two years; Henry, during 
that time, being obliged to quell ſome inſurrections in 
Germany. At length the city was taken by aſſault, but 
was not found ; he had retired into the caſtle of 
St. Angelo, where he defied and excommunicated the 
conqueror. The new was conſecrated with the 
_- uſual ceremonies, and afterwards crowned Henry, with 
the concurrence of the Roman ſenate and people. In the 
mean time, the ſiege of St. Angelo was going on; but 
the emperor's preſence being required in Lombardy, 
Gregory was releaſed, and died ſhortly after at Salerno. 
His laſt words were, I have loved juſtice, and hated 
« - iniquity, therefore I die in exile.” 

Henry did not long enjoy that tranquillity, which 
might have been expected from the death of Gregory. 
New troubles aroſe in Germany, and he repaired thither 
with expedition. The Saxons had elected a king of the 
Romans, whom he ſeveral times defeated, and whoſe 
blood atoned for his prefumption. Another pretender 
ſhared the ſame fate ; every thing yielded to the valour of 
the emperor. But, during this time, his enemies were 
buſy in embrotling his affairs in Italy. They had re- 
jected Clement III. the emperor's pope, and clioſen the 
abbot of Monta Caſſino, under the name of Victor III. 
who died ſoon after ; when they elected Urban II. who, 
in conjunction with the counteſs Matilda, ſeduced the 
emperor's ſon, Conrad, into a rebellion againſt his 


Conrad aſſumed the title of king of Italy, and was 
crowned by Anfelmo, archbiſhop of Milan ; after which 
he married the daughter 6f Roger, king of Sicily, and 
many of the Italian cities and nobles acknowledged him 
as their ſovereign. The emperor returned to Germany, 
where he aſſembled the princes, who put Conrad to the 
ban of the empire, and d his brother Henry king 
of the Romans. Conrad died ſoon after, and Paſcal II. 
ſucceeded Urban in the fee of Rome. The pope called 


a council, to which he ſummoned the emperor ; and, as 
Henry did not obey the citation, he excommunicated him 
83 2 ' | Hig 
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0 
for the ſchiſms which he had introduced into the 


He excited young Henry to 
alledging that he was under the neceſſity of tj: 
himſelf the reins of government, wp 
acknowledge a king nor a father th 
cated. But the ſon threw himſelf 
father's feet, and entreated pardon 


rebel againſt hi 0 


for 


The ungrateful youth no longer conce 
his heart, but ordered his father to _ 
bled a diet of his confederates, at which the now 
prefided, and repeated the ſentence of —— 9 
againſt the emperor Henry IV. who was ; _ 
poſed, and the inſolent ingrate, 
claimed. 1 
The archbiſhops of Mentz and Col 

patched as deputies to the old emperce, N | 
of his depoſition, and demand the crown — 
regalia. Henry, with equal ſurprize and concern, « n 
cally remonſtrated againſt ſuch perſidious proc 15 
but the two archbiſhops heard all his exclamations v 
out emotion, and inſiſted on his compliance vid 
purport of their errand. The emperor retired 1 
his royal ornaments, and, returning to the room br 
quitted, ſeated himſelf on a chair of ſtate, and! 
addreſſed the two archiepiſcopal deputies in the fall 
ing words: © Here are the marks of that royalty, 
ce which we were inveſted by God and the princes a 
« empire; if you difregard the wrath of Heaven, and 
ce eternal reproach of mankind, ſo much as to lay 
« lent hands on your ſovereign, you may ftrip u 
« them; we are not in a condition to defend ourſch 

Not in the leaſt affected by this ſpeech, the unk 
prelates immediately ſnatched the crown frorn hisreve 
head; and, dragging him from the chair, forcibly pt 
off his royal robes. During this infamous tranked 
Henry exclaimed, * Great God !”—the tears tid 
down his venerable cheeks,—* thou art the God of 
e geance, and wilt repay this outrage, I have in 
ce tranſgreſſed, and merited puniſhment for the fall 
* my youth: but thou wilt not fail to puniſh thel 
« tors, for their perjury, inſolence, and ingratitude 

Reduced, by the barbarity of his ſon, to ſuch an 

tremity of wretchedneſs, he was deſtitute of the co 
neceſſaries of life, and entreated Gertrard, blk 

Spire, to grant him a canonicate for his ſubſiſtence; 
even that was refuſed him. So overwhelmed 
diſtreſs, it might reaſonably be expected that his col 
was extinguiſhed, and that he was become a prey 
ſpondence ; but Henry found means to eſcape 
gilance of his keepers, and reached Cologne, vi 
was recognized as lawful emperor, He then Ie 
to the Low-Countries, where he raiſed a conhid 


e Perhdy 


cular letters to all the European princes, in dt 
intereſt them in his cauſe. He even wrote to tit 
informing him that he was inclined to anaccommot 
if it could be effected without prejudice to his C 


the year 1106, aged fiſty-ſix, after a reign of fart) 
years. He was a prince of great valour, and and 


ble pattern of fortitude and reſignation : there i 


of dignity in his a ance, which ſpoke the g 
his > He poſtelled a fund of eloquence and i 
and was mild, merciful, and benevolent. 
Henry V, in order to put the finiſhing rok 
unnatural character, cauſed his father's bod 
carcaſe of an excommunicated wretch, to f 
the grave where it had been interred, in the * 
Liege, and carried to a cave in Spire. But „ 
zealous paricide had ſuch a ſeeming artachume 1 
church, he maintained that right of well 
ſition to which he had taken arms againſt Þ Pa 
terminate this conteſt, Henry invited Tope | 
Germany, but his holineſs rather choſe 7 
under the protection of Philip I. king of * 
undertook to mediate an accommodation 


ooh and the holy ſee. A conference * y 
pole was held at Chalons, but without &*&: 


18 fache 


as he coulg de 0 


urerpeckedh x | 


behaviour. In conſequence of which he wage; . du 
taken into favour, and the emperor dini 2 


tly d = 
HENRY v. 


body of troops to facilitate his reſtoration ; he {nl 


But, during the negociation, Henry died at LA 


of im 


Rand; 


* 


e - 


1 


. 


proving unſucceſsful, Paſcal held a 
and Henry convoked a diet at Mentz: 
the pope's pretenſions, and the latter 
But the diſpute was, for a 


i; they 
The ſw 


ind a battle was fought within the walls of Rome. 
” Romans were defeated ; and the carnage was ſo 
har the waters of the Tiber were ſtained with 
1 The pope was taken priſoner, and became leſs 
ory he crowned Henry, and confirmed him in the | 
;  inveſtiture ; and, in token of a perfect reconci- 
n divided the hoſt with him, each pronouncing an 
n againſt either of them who ſhould infringe 
the treat y. — 
+ the court of Rome was by no means ſincere in 
neefions it had made: for though Paſcal preſerved | 
mteriors of friendſhip and good faith he called a 
of the Lateran, which ſet aſide the bull touching 
neſtiture of benefices, and ordered the emperor to | 
kommunicated. | | 
rhellion, about this time broke out in Saxony, 
Henry quelled. In 1115, the counteſs Matilda | 
nd Henry, as her neareſt relation, claimed the ſuc- 
t He ſet out for Lombardy, and ſent ambaſſa- 
b Rome, beſeeching the pope to revoke the ſen- 
of excommunication which had been fulminated 
| him, ſo expreſsly contrary to their ratified agree- 
Paſcal refuſed even an audience to the ambaſſa- 
und, in a council convoked for that purpoſe, his 
mth the emperor was a ſecond time condemned. 
kd at fuch arrogance, Henry advanced towards 
ind the pope took ſhelter among the Norman 
in Apulia, The emperor entered Rome in 
n but, finding his preſence required in Tuſcany, 
it tfither, and Paſcal returned privately to Rome, 
te ſoon after died. Without the privity of the 
I, Cajetan was elected his ſucceſſor, and aſſumed 
ol Gelaſius II. Henry, on the other hand, 
de election of Gelaſius void, and appointed 
We” zcibiſhop of Prague, who took the name of 
VII. This new pope revoked the ſentence of 
nication againſt the emperor, and confirmed 
= > inveſtiture. Gelaſius took refuge in France, 
nn after died; and the archbiſhop of Vienna 
Aso ſucceed him, by the cardinals then preſent, 
name of Calixtus II. | 
WW, after attempting an accommodation, again 
cated the emperor, the antipope, and their 
P Gregory VIII. retired to Sutri, a ſtrong 
med by the emperor's troops; but its ſtrength 
ect him from the fury of his rival. Calixtus, 
e Norman princes, beſieged Sutri; and the 
5 dreading the conſequences that might attend 
| Elivered up Gregory, His competitor 
by on a camel, with his face towards the tail, 
del him through the ſtreets of Rome, as a 
 Kipetual impriſonment. 
nok the empire, grown weary of this long 
1 the popes and the emperors, at length 
ab hebe to convoke a general council at 
ich all diſputes might be determined: Ca- 


* called the famous council, at which 
er hundred biſhops, and ſeven hundred 
he affair of inveſtitures was ſettled in the 
ner: That the emperor ſhould leave the 
., mmunities at liberty to fill up their own 
i tha 1, Owing inveſtitures with the croſs 
10 the ſhould reſtore what he had unjuſtly 


yi 
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in a canonical manner, in the preſence of the emperor, or 
his emiſſaries; and all diſputes be referred to the deciſion 
of the emperor, aſſiſted by the metropolitan and his 
ſuffragans ; that the perſon elected ſhould receive from 


| the emperor, the inveſtiture of the fiefs and ſecular 
rights, not with the croſs, but with the ſceptre; and 
| ſhould pay allegiance to him for theſe rights only. 


In thus ſubſtituting the /cepyye for the cr9/5 and the 
ring, a period was put to the moſt unhappy quarrels that 


|. had ever defolated Europe. No mention, however, 
being made, in this accommodation, about the em- 


peror's right to create popes, Calixtus was no ſoonerdead, 
than the cardinals, clergy, and people of Rome, with- 
out the participation of Henry, proceeded to a new 
election with great diſorder, and two were choſen, 'one of 
which voluntarily reſigned, and Honorius II. was con- 
firmed in the papacy. 3 Wo 
Soon after his accommodation with Rome, Henry 
died at Utrecht, in 1125: He was a reſolute, politic, 
and fagacious prince; and, excluſive of the unnatural 
treatment of his father, (which is an indelible Rain 
upon his character) he was worthy of the imperial throne. 
e married Maud, or Matilda, daughter of Henry I. of 
England, by whom he had no illäs. N 


From the Year 11 25 to 11 52. 


CONRAD, duke of Franconia, and Frederic, duke 
of Suabia, were nephews of Henry V. and it was expected 
that one of them would have been elected to ſucteed 
him; but the German chiefs, influenced by Albert, 
archbiſhop of Mentz, gave their ſuffrages in favour of 
LOTHARIO, duke of Saxe-Supplembourgh, who 
was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the preſence of the 
pope's nuncio. The nephews, who were competitors, 
made a ſhort oppoſition, but dropped their pretenſions, 
and were reconciled to Lothario; who afterwards 
honoured them with his friendſhip. - | : 

The new emperor, ſoon after his election, undertook 
an expedition againſt the Bohemians, whom he obliged 
to ſue for peace, and do homage to the empire. He 
afterwards marched into Italy, where he found eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs in great diſorder. Innocent II. had ſuc- 
ceeded Honorius II. by virtue of a canonical election; 
notwithſtanding which cardinal Leoni was proclaimed 
pope by the name of Anacletus. Lothario, who 
eſpouſed the. cauſe of Innocent, had an interview with 
him at Liege, accompanied him to Rome at the head of 
an army, and re-eſtabliſhed him in the papal chair. 

After having been ſolemnly crowned at Rome, on the 
4th of June, 1133, the emperor returned to Germany; 
where he ordered juſtice to be adminiſtered according to 
the code of Juſtinian, a copy of which was, about this 
time, found in Italy. During his abſence, Roger, duke 
of Apulia, raiſed an army in favour of Anacletus, and 
took almoſt all the places belonging to the holy fee. 
Pope Innocent retired to Piſa, and again implored the 
aſſiſtance of Lothario. Unwilling to deſert his holineſs in 
his adverſity, the emperor put himſelf at the head of a 
powerful army, and ſoon recovered all the Patrimony of 
St. Peter. Innocent was re-conducted in triumph to 
Rome, and Anacletus was fo chagrined at his ſucceſs, 
that he literally died of vexation. Lothario then drove 
the duke of Apulia from city to city ; and at length com- 
pelled him to take refuge in Sicily, an iſland which he 
had lately conquered. The emperor then made himfelf 
maſter of the provinces of Apulia and Calabria, and all 
Roger's Italian dominions. ; 4 
But, on his way to Gemany, Lothario was ſeized with 
a dangerous diſorder, and died near Trent, on the 4th of 
December 1139, in the twelfth year of his reign. He 
was a prince who delighted in peace, and an exact atten- 
tion to the adminiſtration of public juſtice. os 
| CONRAD, duke of Franconia, nephew to Henry V. 
was unanimouſly elected to ſucceed Lothario in the 
empire. The imperial throne was, however, diſ- 
puted by Henry the Haughty, duke of Bavaria, who 
was of the houſe of Guelph ; hence his adherents were 
called Guelphs, a name afterwards uſually given to the 


church; that all elections ſhould be made 


enemies of the emperors, Henry the Haughty died dur- 
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ing this conteſt, but the war was {till carried on againſt | 
Conrad, by Guelph the duke's brother, and Roger, king 


of Sicily. 


Guelph, and his allies, were beſieged in the caſtle of 
"Weinſberg, and obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
emperor, not wiſhing to purſue his good fortune with too 
much rigour, permitted the duke, and his principal offi- 
Pcs of this, the 

ed that 


cers, to retire unmoleſted. 


— 


*heroifm. 


Ne diſorders, however, broke out 
people of Rome — the old plan of re-eſtabliſhing 

of retrieving the ſovereignty of their 
Doral dominion of the 
| againſt the rebels, was 


the common wealth, 


city, and of aboliſhing the tem 
pes. Lucius II. who marchec 
killed ; but Eugenius III. reduced them to reaſon, and 


In co 
ducheſs, ſuſpecting the generoſity of Conrad, begg 
"ſhe, and the other 3 in the caſtle, might be allowed 
to come out with as much as each of them could carry, 
and be conducted to a place of ſafety. 
granted; and the evacuation was immediately performed; 
"when, to the great aſtoniſhment of the .gmperor and his 
army. who expected to ſee every lady loaded with jewels, 
Fold, and filver, they beheld the ducheſs, and her com- 
panions, ſtaggering beneath the weight of their huſbands. 
The emperor was pleaſingly affected at the fight, tears 
ran down his cheeks, he applauded their conjugal affec- 
tion; and an accommodation with Guelph, and his ad- 
*heretits, was the conſequence of this act of female 


in Italy. The 


preſerved the authority of the Apoſtolic ſee. 


The emperor afterwards went upon a cruſade into the 
Holy Land, and ſet out by the way of Conſtantinople, at 
the head of ſeventy thouſand men. 
ſtantinople, and marched from thence to beſiege Iconium; 
but, being led by the ſpies which were granted by the 
Greek emperor, into the deſerts and ſtraits of Mount 
Taurus, the flower of this prodigious army periſhed 
famine, and the frequent attacks of the troops of the ſul- 
tan of Iconium. Only a tenth part eſcaped with the em- 
peror, which arrived at Jeruſalem, and, joining the forces 
of Lewis VII. king of France, laid ſiege to Damaſcus ; 
le to take it, the emperor returned to 


but, not being 
Germany. 


Some time after the return of Conrad from the eaſt, 
died prince Henry, his eldeſt ſon, who had been elected 
king of the Romans. This was ſo ſevere a ſtroke upon 
the emperor that he did not long ſurvive it, but died i in 
1152; and his nephew Frederic, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, 
duke of Suabia, was raiſed to the imperial throne, by the | 
unanimous voice of the princes of Italy and Germany. 


From the Year, 1152 to 1190. 


THE election of FREDERIC I. was no ſooner 
known, than almoſt all the princes of Europe ſent em- 


baſſadors to Merſburgh, to co 


tulate him on his ele- 
vation. The king of Denmark attended him in perſon | 
for the inveſtiture of his dominions ; arid Frederic crowned 
him with his own hand, and received the oath of allegi- 


ance from him as a vaſſal of the empire. 


_ Having quieted the diſputes in Germany, he marched 
into Italy, in order to compoſe the diſturbances of that 
country, and to be crowned by the pope, in imitation of 
his predeceſſors. Adrian IV. who then filled St. Peter's 
The ſon of a mendicant, and 
long a mendicant himſelf, he was received as a ſervant to 
| the canonsof St. Rufus in Provence, and ſucceſſively be- 
came monk, abbot, general of the order, and at laſt 
was raiſed to the pontificate. He expreſſed an inclina- 
tion to crown a vaſſal, but was afraid of giving himſelf a 
maſter ; he therefore inſiſted upon the Roman ceremo- 
nia), which required that the e 
himſelf before the pope, kiſs his feet, hold his ſtirrup, 
and lead his holineſs's white palfrey by the bridle, the 


chair, was an Engliſhman. 


diſtance of nine Roman paces. 


Frederic, conſidering this ceremony as an inſult, - re- 
. it; and, on Er refuſal, the cardinals 
; ceremony of kiſſing the 's fe 
did not hurt Frederic's 1 E * 
bliſhed cuſtom ; but he could not bear that of holding the 
bridle and ſtirrup, which he ſuppoſed an innovation; nor 
3 i 9 , | | | 


— 
89 -+S 4 
* 
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,\ 


mperor ſhould proſtrate 


f 


This requeſt was 


He arrived at Con- 


it to be the eſta- 


by 


9 
— 


:. ⅛ ö 


4 into "A 
Was an expert ſwimmer, plunged ns 0 


does it appear that any emperor, exc | 
complied with this part of the ceremony 


at laſt ſubmitted to theſe two ſuppoſed afoſ ut Prag yo. 


N fell 
conſtrued only as empty marks of Chrig- * which e * 
About this time, . +4 Citizens of — am * 
peror a deputation, inſolently demandin * . 
of their ancient form of government, and offer bla 
late with him for the imperial dignity: hut 7 fin ing 
miſſed the deputies with the following vod t iii? 
i magne and Otho conquered you by their yy ; | 
« am your maſter byright of ſucceſſion: it i ar. „ | 
« ſcribe laws, and yours to receive them,” Hes : 
inaugurated, within the walls of the ci, hf. n. 
who put the ſceptre into his hand, and the * Pte eimpe 
head. * VERE, 
The intrepid Frederic Barbaroſſa had, beſge, the e was 
ſolence of the pope, to contend with Rome, vj 4 "ag 
fuſed to acknowledge a maſter, and many 4 2 ſe Ii 
Italy, which aſſerted their independency; he had k non, t 
Bohemians to humble, and the Poles, with wh | nay. 
was at war. Yet all this he accompliſhed. He. Henry 
quered Poland, and erected it into a tributary ki b army, 
he quelled the tumults in Bohemia, and the |; ici 
Denmark renewed his homage for his domino f pohcer 
took and razed Tortona, obliged Verona to Rm Mo 
ledge him, forced Tivoli to ſubmit to the church, oP 5 * 
beſieged Milan. He divorced the empreſs Adeliq, WAP" """ + 
order to gp 3 the daughter of the cum! q = 
Burgundy, and, by this marriage, united B dered « 
his 1 5 4 "gu hon tha! 
Adrian IV. dying, the oppoſite factions tuning Ixrent 
elected two perſons, known by the names of Vid! ltytot 
and Alexander III. Happy would it have been iſk Ton oft 
age had produced no other diſputes ; but Milan, fr rated, 
taining its independency, was, by the emperor's ond Neon. 
razed to the foundationr, and ſalt ſtrewed upon it ni | the 
and Breſcia and Placentia were diſmantled, went. 
After the death of his rival, pope Alexander ll. ng 
turned to Rome; when the cival war was renewed, I / <> < 
emperor cauſed another pontiff to be elected, who gui C; and 
in a ſhort time, Frederic nominated a third, Alexa es Whic 
then fled to France; but the flames of civil diſcord, vi * and 
he had raiſed, continued to ſpread; and the pope 5 be þ 
length, proved ſtronger by negociating, than thee  ceclare 
peror by fighting. The imperial army was de 298 th 
and Frederic "himſelf narrowly eſcaped. In the ne 4 ir 
time he was defeated at ſea by the Venetians, and! * a 
eldeſt ſon, Henry, who commanded his fleet, ell x * 
the hands of the enemy. In honour of this wit nl W115 
pe Alexander failed out into the open ſea, xl "py e 
panied by the whole ſenate ; and, after pronoun fun 


thouſand benedictions on that element, threw 1 
ring, as a mark of his gratitude and eſteem. _ 
origin of that ceremony, annually performed by ft 
netians, under the notion of eſpouſing the Adr, 
emperor, ſeeing the neceſſity of becoming reco „ 
the pope, concluded a peace with him at hows. 

iſt of Auguſt, 1177 : the next day, while Fre 0 
on his knees in the church, Alexander gave un 


tion, and the communion. 4 eaf 
After the taking of Jeruſalem, by Sac, C "1 or” 
the emperor engaged in a cruſade at Ment d. her f 
ral German nobles, eccleſiaſtics as well 25 E Lo have | 
marched, the following year, at the head o * , havin 


one hundred and fifty thouſand men. Frederic pas 


with his troops through Hungary, into de Ef 
the Greek emperor; who, notwithſtanding HL He di 
of friendſhip, took all opportunities 0 Fn » fuppoy 


Germans in their march. Incenſed at this Penn 
ric laid the country under contribution; ys 
dered Philippolis ; defeated a body of Gree l 
compelled Iſaacus Angelus, emperor o 
to ſue for peace. He wintered at he 
the Helleſpont in the ſpring ; defeated * [con 
ral battles; took and pillaged the c © | 
croſſed Mount Taurus: fo that all Aſia wei 
the terror of his name. The greateſt luce b 
from this expedition by the oriential 


hopes were ſuddenly blaſted. I his got kel 


1 * 

he city of Tarſus in Celicia, in order to 
e ſultry heat of ſummer; in con- 
f which he was ſeized with a fatal diſorder, 
p ife, and with it his bold enterp11ze, 

rgo, after a reign of thirty-eight 
- . Ferderic I. a prince of an enter- 
i it, and great capacity, and who ſupported the 
— i hy empire with equal courage and reputation. 
gin 


From the Year 1190 f 1250. 


or Frederic Barbaroſſa was ſucceeded on 
1 by his fon HENRY VI. ſurnamed the 
who was crowned at Rome by pope Celeſtin II. 
e kneeling before this pope, who had placed the 
* his head, when his holineſs, lifting up his foot, 
01 it off; meaning to intimate, by this inſolent 
b that he could both beſtow the crown, and take it 
ny. : 
| then on his march, at the head of a power- 
1 twinks poſſeſſion of the inheritance of Naples 
Sicily ; which belonged to Conſtantia, his wife, 
whter of Roger, king of Naples and Sicily; and had 
bn ſeized by Tancred. After various ſucceſſes, he was 


bed to retire, and leave the empreſs Conſtantia at 


| ano; who was afterwards delivered up to Tancred. 
* u Tancred dying, in 1194, the queen dowager ſur- 
= tered Salerno, and her right to the crown; on con- 
= jon that her fon William ſhould poſſeſs the principality 


Tarentum: but Henry, joining the moſt atrocious 
etytothe baſeſt perfidy, no ſooner found himſelſ in poſ- 
Ton of the place, then he ordered the infant king to be 
ated, to have his eyes put out, and be confined in a 
geon. The royal treaſure was conveyed to Germany, 
| the queen and her daughter were ſhut up in a 
Went, 

During theſe tranſactions, the empreſs, though almoſt 
| years of age, was delivered of a fon, named Fre- 
e; and Henry, in order to prevent thoſe diſturb- 
es which attended the election of emperors, aſſembled 
It, and obtained a decree that the imperial crown 
ud be hereditary ; and Frederic, then in his cradle, 
declared king of the Romans. a 

bout this tine Henry VI. was ſolicited by the pope 
nozce in a new cruſade, for the relief of the Chriſtians 
tie holy land, and he conſented. Multitudes from 
the provinces of the empire enliſted themſelves, and 
wy divided them into three large armies ; one of 
i was commanded by the biſhop of Mentz, and 
the route of Hungary; the ſecond embarked in a 
; furniſhed by the inhabitants of Lubec, Hamburgh, 
acland, and Holſtein ; and the emperor, in perſon, 
Ked the third into Italy, to take vengeance on the 


mans in Naples and Sicily, who had riſen againſt his 
cnment, 


Lie rebels were humbled, and their chiefs con- 


ied to periſh by the moſt excruciating tortures. Jor- 
l, of the houſe, of the Norman princes, was tied 
"0 2 Chair of red-hot iron; and crowned with a 
if tne fame burning metal, which was nailed to 
= Shocked at ſuch cruelty, the empreſs re- 
Kedher faith to her huſband, encouraged her country- 
4 * recourſe to arms, and headed them herſelt. 
i wing now diſmiſſed his troops to purſue their 
1 dato the Holy Land, was compelled to ſubmit to 


4 


He died at Meſſina, in 1197, ſoon after this 


8 b en the ruin of her country, from his vin- 
ud 1mplacable diſpoſition. . 

8 N VI. poſſeſſed many great qualities, being 
his = eloquent, and politic. A ſhort time be- 
| „e was excommunicated by the pope, for 


Wing the wealth f Rage 
i making Riche. 4 bor church among his Rn 
roug 
er, hep Germany rom the holy land. 


of of Henry VI. having been declared 
fame, ucceeded to the 1 on the death 


Na. XXI eing a minor, the adminiſtration 


| luppoſed to have been poiſoned by the empreſs, 


of England, prifoner, on 


A 


Ile * 1 | 
> nd to the conditions ſhe thought proper to im- 


_—_— 


It; © Ceſervedly acquired the ſurname of the 


4. 


* 339 
was committed to his uncle, the duke of Suabia, both 
by the will of Flenry, and by an aſſembly of the German 
princes. But other princes, enraged at ſeeing an elective 
empire become hereditary, held a new diet, and choſe 
Otho, duke of Brunſwick, fon of Henry the Lion. 
Frederic's title, however, was confirmed in a third aſſem- 
bly; and Philip, duke of Suabia, elected king of the 
Romans, to give additional weight to his adminiſtration. 

FREDERIC II. after a long conteſt with Otho, 
was acknowledged emperor, and crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle with great magnificence ; when he renounced all 
his pretenſions to the duchies of Spoleto and Puſcany, in 
favour of the holy ſee, to which he gave the earldom of 
Fondy : he alſo promiſed not to undertake any thing that 
was contrary to the privileges of the church; and renewed 
a vow, which he had before made, of carrying a war into 
the eaſt againſt the Saracens. In the following year, 
Frederic marched againſt Richard and Thomas, princes 
of Tuſcany, and the brothers of Innocent III. who had 
cauſed ſome of the cities of Puglia to revolt, and took 
the firſt priſoner, put the other to flight, and baniſhed 
the biſhops who were concerned in the defection ; on 
which he was excommunicated by pope Innocent III. 

Honorius III. in the year 1225, wrote a ſevere letter 
to the emperor, taxing him with having ſacrificed the 
intereſts of Chriſtianity, by delaying fo long the per form- 
ance of his vow, and threatening him with immediate 
excommunication, if he did not inſtantly depart with an 
army into Aſia. Frederic was exaſperated at the conduct 
of his holineſs, and a quarrel enſued, but a reconciliation 
ſhortly after took place. In 1227, Honorius again re- 
minded the emperor of his vow, and Frederic promiſed 
compliance; but the pope died before he could ſee the 
execution. of a project which he ſeemed to have ſo much 
at heart. 

Gregory IX. who ſucceeded him in the papal chair, 
ſummoned the emperor to perform his vow of going to 
the holy-land ; and, finding that he deferred it, excom- 
municated him. Frederic, enraged at ſuch inſolence, 


| ravaged the Patrimony of St. Peter ; but, to gratify the 


prejudices of a ſuperſtitious age, by the advice of his 
friends, he embarked, for the holy land, and arrived 
there in September, 1228 ; but the armies of the Chriſ- 
tians refuſed to obey - him, becauſe Gregory had not 
taken off his excommunication. . But Frederic con- 
cluded a treaty with Maladin, ſoldan of Egypt, and 
maſter of Syria, on the 18th of February, 1229, by 
which the end of his expedition ſeemed completely an- 
ſwered. The ſoldan ceded to him Jeruſalem, Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, Thoron, Tyre, and Sydon, with the 
Chriſtian priſoners. The emperor went to the church of 
the holy ſepulchre, at Jeruſalem, and took the crown 
from the altar himſelf, there being no biſhop who would 
place it upon his head. He then granted the Saracens 
a truce of ten years, and prudently returned to Italy; 
where his preſence was much wanted. 

His now ſeized the eſtates of the Templars and Hoſ- 
pitallers ; conquered Romania, the marquiſate of An- 
cona, and the Milaneſe ; ſubdued Sardinia ; defeated the 
forces of the Venetians and Genoeſe ; rendered himſelf 
maſter of the duchies of Urbino, and Tuſcany ; and, in 


lowing, Gregory refolved to aſſemble a council againſt 
him, but the prelates of France, England, and Spain, 
who had ſet out to attend that council, were made pri- 
ſoners by Henry, king of Sardinia, the emperor's na- 
tural ſon, which ſo affected the pope that he died with 
vexation. Celeſtin, who ſucceeded him, fat in the papal 
chair but eighteen days. After Celeſtin came Inno- 
cent IV. who had always expreſſed a regard for the em- 
peror and his intereſt ; but when Frederic was congra- 
tulated upon the occaſion, he ſhowed great penetration 


in the following reply: © ſee little reaſon to rejoice; 


*. the cardinal was my friend, but the pope will be my 
ee enn, | TS 

The emperor was right in his prediction. Innocent 
attempted to negociate a peace for Italy; but 
refuſing to comply with his exorbitant demands, his 
holineſs fled to France, aſſembled a general council at. 


4 Z | | terms: 


1240, proceeded to lay ſiege to Rome. The year fol- 


enry, - 


Lyons, and depoſed the emperor, in the following 
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terms : * declare Frederic II. attainted and convicted 
of ſacrilege and hereſy, excommunicated, and dethroned; 
« and I order the electors to chooſe another emperor, re- 
« ſerving to myſelf the diſpoſal of the kingdom of Si- 
cily.” * The emperor complained of this violence, in a 
letter to St. Lewis, king of France; but, after his depoſi- 
tion, all his affairs fell into diſorder; the people who had 
entered into a league againſt him in Lombardy, defeated 
his troops; all the princes conſidered him as an impious 
wretch; and the Germans, in 1245, elected Henry, 
landgrave of Thuringia, in his room; and, afterwards 
Willlam, count of Holland. 

Frederic, at length, retired to his kingdom of Naples, 
in order to recruit his army, and there died of a fever, 
on the 1 3th of December, 1250, in the fiſty- fifth year of 
his age. He was a prince of great genius, erudition, 
fortitude, and liberality, but he is accuſed of cruelty, 
debauchery, and breach of faith. Though he had ſo 
many troubles to encounter, he built towns, founded uni- 
verſities, and gave a kind of new life to literature in Italy. 

Aſter the deceaſe of Frederic's ſon, Conrad, who 
had aſſumed the imperial dignity as ſucceſſor to his 
father; and the death of his competitor, William of 
Holland, many candidates appeared for the empire, and 
ſeveral were elected by different factions; but no em- 
peror. was properly acknowledged till 1273; when 
Rodolph, count of Hapſburg, was unanimouſly raiſed to 
the vacant throne. | 

During the interregnum, Denmark, Hungary, and 
Holland, freed themſelves from their homage to the 
empire; the German cities erected a municipal form of 

vernment; the Hauſeatic league was entered into; 
and Italy aſſumed a new plan of government. Lombardy 
obtained its freedom for a ſum of money; and Sicily 
changed its government and its prince. 


From the Year 1273 to 1313. 


RODOLPH, ſurnamed THE CLEM INT, was the ſon of 
Albert, count of Hapſburgh: he had ſome time exer- 
ciſed the office of grand marſhal to Ottocarus, king of 
Bohemia, and was raiſed to the imperial dignity on ac- 
count of his military talents. He would not go to 
Rome to be crowned, declaring that none of his prede- 
ceſſors had ever returned from thence without the loſs of 
their authority, or ſome of their privileges. 9 

He vanquiſhed Ottocarus, king of Bohemia; and, in 
1278, concluded a treaty with pope Nicholas III. by 
which he engaged to preſerve the poſſeſſions and rights of 
the Romiſh church. He gave the country of Auſtria, 
which he had taken from Ottocarus, to his ſon Albert, 
and ſpent the latter part of his reign in eſtabliſhing the 
grandeur of his family. He granted privileges to the 
clergy ; beſtowed new dignities upon the noblemen ; 
built and repaired public edifices ; and conducted himſelf 
with ſo much generoſity and moderation, that he became 
the idol of his people. But, though his popularity was 
ſo great, he could not procure his ſon Albert, duke of 
Auſtria, to be elected king of the Romans. This diſ- 
appointment, together with the death of his ſon Rodolph, 
ſo much affected him, that he died ſoon after at Ger- 
meſheim, on the road between Erfort and Spire, on the 
3oth of September, 1291, aged ſeventy-three years. 
He was a prince of great, valour, probity, and ſagacity, 
and raiſed the empire from a ſtate of miſery and confuſion 
to the enjoyment of peace, policy, and riches. ' 

An interregnum of nine months enſued, after which 
ADOLPHUS, of Naſſau, was raiſed to the imperial 
throne. The neceſſities of this prince had made him guilty 
of ſeveral acts of injuſtice, which Albert, duke of Auſtria, 
who had been diſappointed of the empire, took care to 
magnify. A confederacy was therefore formed againſt 
Adolphus, and he was depoſed by the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, in the name of the princes of the empire; and 
ALBERT elected king of the Romans. | 

Adolphus, iſed of his depoſition, and the elec- 
tion, raiſed the oe of Ruffach, in Alſace, and marched 
towards Spire, w he encamped. He was re- in- 
Forced by Otho, duke of Bavaria, the count palatine 
Rodolph, and the cities of Spire and Worms. Albert 
advanced, in order to diſpute the imperial crown by 
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OF 


fixed upon a pole in the market-place of Alto, x 


| injuſtice. His nephew, John duke 


. 


arms, and a battle was maintained u 
on both ſides, between Gelnheim and the coi 
ſendal. In the heat of action, Adolphus f 
his rival, attacked him hand to hand. e 
Here you ſhall reſign to me the empire 
© Both,” replied Albert, are in the hand 

and immediately ſtruck the emperor with 10. * bog? 
on the face, that he fell from his horſe Ry d Vlency 
diately lain. een 

Though Albert had already been . 
Romans, he choſe to have his title 2 0 
diet, which was aſſembled for that purpoſe 1 F f i 
and he was afterwards ſolemnly crowned at Ak 
pelle. The concourſe of people on that occaſio P. 
great, that his brother, the duke of Saxbny wa 
other perſons, were ſqueezed to death in the croud n 
The moſt remarkable event in this reign is the 1: 

the republic of Switzerland. Fortified by their I 
ſituation, ſurrounded with mountains, — J 
woods, the Swiſs, having nothing to fear from fr 4 
had lived happily in a rugged country, ſuitable 2 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to a trugal and ; | 
rious courſe of life. Equality of condition was te bf 
of their government; and they had been free from i 
immemorial. But, though they were extremely jeah 
of their liberty, they were always ſubmiſſive to f. «1 
pire, of which they held; and many of their towns N 
free and imperial. Albert, however, wiſhed to gone 
the Swiſs as an abſolute ſovereign, and had entertane 
an idea of erecting their country into a principality for 
of his ſons. After endeavouring to induce them to fuby 
voluntarily to his dominions, without effect, he appoinn 
governors over the cantons, whoſe tyranny exceeded 
belief. Geifler, governor of Ury, ordered his hat w. 


ich much Obllinge 


I 
and your life 1» 


every one that paſſed was commanded, under pin 
death, to pay obeiſance to it; but the noble ſpirt 
William Tell, ſcorned to ſubmit to this abfurd honagf 
in conſequence of which, the governor ordered him w 
hanged. The puniſhment, however, was remitted, 
condition that he ſhould ſtrike an apple from the top 
his ſon's head with an arrow. Tell accepted the al 
tive, and, being a good markſman, fortunately link 
off the apple, without wounding the young man. 
Geiſler, obſerving another arrow under William 
aſked him for what purpoſe it was intended. It 
te tended for thee,” replied the exaſperated Swi, 5 
« had killed my ſon.” For this heroic anſwer, tt 
doomed to perpetual baniſhment, though fortune pit 
out of the power of the governor to execute the ſentence 
Induced by this, and other acts of wanton dun 
Arnauld Melchtat, a native of Underwald, Nat 
Strauffacher of Schwitz, and Walter Furtz, of pe 
termined to put in practice thoſe meaſures via 
had concerted for delivering their country from te 
trian dominion. Naturally bold. and entering! 
united by a long intimacy of friendſhip, they ac „ 
ated three others; and theſe twelve men auen | 
their important buſineſs, without the Job of a ling | 
Having prepared the inhabitants of their ſeveral al 
for a revolt, they ſurpriſed the Auſtrian govern” | 
ducted them to the frontiers, and obliged them * ; 
upon oath, never more to ſerve againſt 1 
nation, after which they diſmiſſed them. Thus Wh 
three cantons of Ury, Schwitz, and Underval * 
from the Auſtrian yoke, and eſtabliſhed on r 
which _they now enjoy. The other ng” 
engaged in this conſederacy, which gabe ugh | 
republic of Switzerland. The Swiſs have * 
and hard for their liberty; they purchaſed it A. 
of ſixty battles againſt the Auſtrians; and ma 
preſerve it! _ 
Albert, however, fell a ſacrifice to his 11 
of Suaith 


whom he had withheld the enjoyment of bs be 
meditated revenge, and con ederated . ads 
ſtabbed the emperor in the preſence of lis Shins : 
on the banks of the river Prus, near Wi mg 
land, in the year 1308. Such was che w 


this ſovereign, who was not deficient either on 1 


abilities; but an inſatible thirſt of "> 6 


, 
Cl 
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ed his whole conduct, and induced him to violate 
_ vate tie. 

ry public —— of Albert, an interregnum enſued | 
ven months; but, at length, HENRY, 

t Luxembourg, Was elected, and crowned at 

oF in the year 1309. At a diet, which 

Spire, ſentence of death was pro- 

John for the murder of his uncle, 

at the ſame time, demanded 


emperor 3 
meſtiture 
wol their father; 


2 nter of Winceſlaus, king of Bohe- 
. aſſembly; declaring ſne had been 
ted to John, count of Luxemburgh, ſon of the 
® ror Henry VII. and now of Bohemia: but 
2 had been long delayed, under various pre- 
s; the princels therefore demanded a performance of 
_ or that cauſe might be ſhewn why the nup- 
could not be ſolemnized. She added, that ſome 
had been propagated to the diſadvantage of her 
ity ; and, immediately repairing to the emperor's 
; chamber, undreſſed herſelf to the ſhift in the preſence 
eral ladies; and, approaching Henry in that con- 
an, requeſted ſhe might be examined by matrons. 
as accordingly inſpected by ſome midwives and ex- 
vnced ladies, who unanimouſly declared her an un- 
ted virgin ; and, in conſequence of their teſtimony, 
mptials were magnificently ſolemnized. 
te emperors, for ſome time, ſeemed to have loſt 
of Italy; but Henry VII. as ſoon as he had ſettled 
fairs of the north, reſolved to re-eſtabliſh the impe- 
wthority in that country. He ſet out for Italy in 
6, accompanied by the dukes of Auſtria and Bava- 
he archbiſhop of Triers, and ſeveral noblemen ; 
her with the militia of the imperial towns. Italy 
divided by the factions of the Guelphs and Gibe- 
b pope Clement kad been obliged to leave Rome; 
Colonnas, the Urſini, and the Roman barons, had 
fed the city, which occaſioned the long abode of the 
in France: Sicily was in the poſſeſſion of the houſe 
lmagon, in conſequence of the maſſacre called the 
In Veſpers ; Carobert, king of Hungary, ſet up a 
"to the kingdom of Naples, in oppoſition to his 
a: Robert, ſon of Charles II. of the houſe of Anjou: 
ook of Eſte had eſtabliſhed itſelf at Ferrara; and the 
tans wanted to become maſters of that country. 
Florentines and Genoeſe had commenced hoſtilities 
uſt the republic of Piſa, and every city was divided 
aftions within itſelf. 
I the midſt of theſe troubles Henry VII. cauſed him- 
c be crowned king of Lombardy, at Milan. The 
Dis indeed had concealed the iron crown of the Lom- 
kings, ridiculouſly imagining that the right of reign- 
3 attached to a ſmall circlet of metal; but Henry 
2 a new crown to be made, with which the cere- 
of mauguration was performed. | 
mana ventured the oppoſe to emperor, but was re- 
by force; and, for its preſumption, laid under 
| contributions. Parma, Vicenza, and Placentia, 
Race with him. Padua paid an hundred thouſand 
» nd received an imperial officer as governor. 
cnetians preſented Henry with a large ſum of 
V mn imperial crown enriched with diamonds, and 
> vermilion chain. Breſcia ſuſtained a very ſevere 
n the courſe of which the emperor's brother was 
_ 's army ſo much reduced, that the inhabi- 
gave him battle; but, being re- 


7 


marched out and 
Rn at laſt obliged to ſubmit, and their 
N ay 4 Henry was received with demonſtrations 
Ito magnficently entertained. He next pro- 
the CR where he received the imperial crown 

ads of the cardinals ; but not till after many 
be 2 Eh toll, Being now maſter of that ancient 
4 we it a governor, and impoſed an annual 
btw Litles and ſtates of Italy. He was ad- 
im by fu 5 Naples, to enforce his claim to that 


; luppoſed | 


ority of arms, when he died at Bene- 


L 


nk been poiſoned by a Dominican | 
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friar, in the conſecrated wine of the ſacrament. A period 
was thus put to the life and reign of Henry VII. on the 
25th of Auguſt, 1313, in the fiftieth year of his age. He 
ſtruggled hard to recover the ſovereignty of Italy, but 
death removed him before he could accompliſh his 
purpoſe, 


From the Year 1319 to 1978. 


THE death of Henry was followed by an interregnum 
of fourteen months, during which time Lewis of Bavaria, 
and Frederic the handſome, duke of Auſtria, were can- 
didates for the vacant throne. Lewis was elected by the 
greater number of the princes ; but Frederic, being choſen 
and ſupported by a faction, diſputed the empire with him. 
After a furious civil war, which long deſolated Italy, the 
two competitors agreed to decide their important diſpute 
by thirty champions, fifteen againſt fifteen : the deſpera- 
does accordingly engaged in the preſence of both armies, 
and fought with ſuch fury, that, in a ſhort time, not one 
of them was left alive. A general action followed, when 
Lewis was victorious; but Frederic ſoon repaired his loſs, 
Lewis, however, defeated the Auſtrian army at Vechivis, 
and took the duke of Auſtria priſoner ; in conſequence of 
which the imperial crown was fixed upon the head of 
LEWIS V., 

During the courſe of the ſtruggles, the memorable 
battle of Morgart was fought, between the Swiſs and 
Auſtrians, which eſtabliſhed the liberty of Switzerland. 
Sixteen hundred Swiſs, from the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, defeated an army of twenty thouſand 
Auſtrians, and drove them out of the country with great 
ſlaughter. 

The duke of Auſtria being humbled, Lewis had the 
pope to encounter. The reigning pontiff, at that time, 
was John XXII. the ſon of a cobler; and one of thoſe 
men, who, raiſed to power by chance or merit, are 
haughty in proportion to the obſcurity of their birth: 
He declared the election of Lewis void, inſiſting that it 
was the right of the ſovereign pontiff to examine and con- 
firm the election of emperors : he therefore commanded 
the emperor, by virtue of his apoſtolic power, to lay 
aſide the imperial enſigns, till he ſhould receive per- 
miſſion from the holy ſee to re- aſſume them. Lewis at- 
tempted a reconciliation with his holineſs, but in vain ; 
the pontiff would liſten to no reaſonable conditions. 
Jealous of the independency of his crown, the emperor 
endeavoured to ſtrengthen his intereſt both in Italy and 
Germany : he continued the government of Milan in the 
family of the Viſconti ; and appointed Caſtruccio Caſtrur- 
cani, a man of great military talents, governor of Lucca. 

Incenſed at the conduct of Lewis, John excommuni- 
cated and diſpoſed him, and endeavoured to get Charles 
the Fair, king of France, elected in his room: but this 
attempt miſcarried ; andthe diſappointed Charles returned, 
much chagrined, to his own dominions. The emperor 
marched into Italy, was crowned at Milan, and after- 
wards at Rome ; where he ordered the following pro- 
clamation to be made three times by an Auguſtine. 
friar : © Is there any one who will defend the cauſe of the 
ce prieſt of Cahors, who calls himſelf pope John ?'—No 
perſon appearing, ſentence was immediately pronounced 
againſt his holineſs. Lewis declared him convicted of 
hereſy, and deprived him of all his dignities and bene- 


fices; Peter Reinaucci, a Neapolitan cordelier, was alto 


created pope, under the name of Nicholas V. 

But Lewis was under a neceſſity of quitting Italy, in 
order to quell the troubles of Germany; and pope John, 
though a refugee on the banks of the Rhone, recovered 
his authority in Rome. The imperialiſts were expelled 
the city, and Nicholas Ve with a rope about his neck, 
publickly implored forgiveneſs of his rival, and ended 
his days in priſon. | : 

The emperor now remained in peace at Munich ; but 
he ſtill lay under the cenſures of the church; and the pope 
continued to folicit the princes of the empire to teyolr 
againſt him. Lewis was preparing to depoſe his holineſs 
a ſecond time, when the death of John rendered ſuch a 
meaſure unneceſſary. This turbulent who. died 


immenſely rich, firſt invented the taxes r ag: 
| | | 5 | . 
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He was ſucceeded in the holy chair by James Dufour, 
who adopted the name of Benedict XII. | 

The new pope confirmed all the bulls which had been 
iſſued by John againſt the emperor ; but Lewis was now 
too much engaged to pay any attention to. theſe fulmina- 


tions. John of Luxembourg, ſecond ſon of the king of 


Bohemia, had been accuſed of impotency, by his wife 
Margaret, a biſhop of Friſingen, diſſolved the marriage, 


and the eſpouſed the margrave of Brandenburg, ſon of 


the emperor Lewis. A bloody war was the conſequence 


of theſe proceedings, which laſted about a year; after 


which an extraordinary accommodation took place: John 
Of Luxembourg acknowledged the truth of the charge 
againſt him, confeſſed that his wife had reaſon to forſake 
him, renounced all claim to her, and ratified her mar- 
riage with the margrave of Brandenburg. 

Lewis then ' endeavoured to appeaſe the domeſtic 
troubles of the empire, and made ſeveral attempts towards 
an accommodation with the holy ſee. But the negocia- 
tions being rendered ineffectual by the influence of France, 
the princes of the empire aſſembled at Frankfort, and 
eſtabliſned that famous conſtitution, by which it was irre- 


vocably fixed, That the plurality of the ſuffragans of 


te the electoral college confers the empire, without the 
« conſent of the holy ſee; that the pope has no ſuperi- 
ce ority over the emperor of Germany, nor any right to 
cc approve or reject his election; and that to maintain 
tc the contrary is high treaſon.” 

Pope Benedict XII. was ſucceeded by Clement VI. 
who was a native of France. He alſo began his pontifi- 
cate. with renewing all the bulls, iſſued againſt Lewis V. 
named a vicar-general of the empire in Lombardy, and 
endeavoured to induce all Italy to ſhake off the emperor's 
authority. Lewis again deſired an accommodation with 
the holy ſee; but the conditions preſcribed by Clement, 
were an inſult upon the imperial dignity, and conſe- 

uently rejected. His holineſs more incenſed than ever, 

Iminated new excommunications againſt the emperor. 
One of his bulls contains the following words: © May the 
« wrath of God, and of St. Peter and St. Paul, cruſh 
cc him in this world, and that which is to come! May 
ce the earth open and ſwallow him alive; may his memory 
« periſh, and all the elements be his enemies; and may 
<« his children fall into the hands of his adverſaries, even 
« in the ſight of their father.” : 

Clement alſo iflued a bull for the election of a new 
emperor, and Charles of Luxembourg, margrave of Mo- 
ravia, was choſen king of the Romans, by a faction. 
Lewis, however, maintained his authority till his death, 
which was occaſioned by a fall from his horſe when hunt- 
ing, on the 11th of October, 1347, in the- ſixty-third 
year of his age. 

During theſe tranſactions, Nicholas Rienzi, a private 
citizen of Rome, but an eloquent enterprizing man, ſee- 
ing that city abandoned by the emperors and popes, ſet 
himſelf, up as the reſtorer of Roman liberty. He was 
- proclaimed tribune by the people, and put in poſſeſſion 
of the capital ; when he declared all the inhabitants free, 
and denizens of Rome; but theſe convulſive ſtruggles of 
expiring liberty proved ineffectual, Rienzi was murdered 
by a private faction. : | 

CHARLES IV. who was equally diſtinſtuiſhed by his 
pride and weakneſs, after having ſettled the- affairs of 
Germany, went to receive the imperial crown at Rome ; 
where he behaved with the greateſt puſillanimity. After 

e ceremony of coronation was performed, he retired 
without the walls, in conſequence of an agreement which 
he had made with the pope ; though the Romans offered 


him the government of the city, as his hereditary right, 


and entreated him to re-eſtabliſh their ancient liberty. 
Fe told the deputies he would deliberate on the propoſal, 
but privately withdrew himſelf in the evening. He 
afterwards ratified all the promiſes which had been ex- 
torted from him by Clement VI. ſo injurious to the em- 
pire in Italy. Among other engagements with his holi- 
nels, he promiſed, upon oath, never to return to Rome. 

This emperor renounced the politics of his predeceſſors, 
and thus procured the fayour of the pope rad his depend- 


ants, who flattered him with the moſt fulſome adulation ; | 


but che Italians, in general, viewed him with con- 


ps 


* 


„% or 


tempt; the greater part of the towns ate 
empire, ſhutting their gates againſt him roy. tot 
he was obliged to wait two hours with, 
the magiſtrates deigned to give him 
at laſt permitted to enter, like a me 
arms or retinue. 

But, on his return to Germany, 
reſpectable figure. The number of electorat 
time of Henry VII. had rather been re ems, 
cuſtom than by laws, but not the number f 1 
The younger branches of the houſes of Bavaria A 
ony, thought themſelves entitled to votes. i 
elections might be conducted without confif 6 
order, the emperor ordered a diet to be afſembleg 1 
remberg; where the famous conſtitution cal 
GOLDEN BULL, was eſtabliſhed in 1356, in 
ſence, and with the conſent of all the princes wy 
abbots, and the deputies of the imperial cities 
celebrated charter enjoins that the number of elector 
be ſeven, in order to oppoſe the ſeven mortal ſins; | 
aſſerts that the government of Germany is founded on: 
three theological virtues, as on the Trinity, The 8 
electors were the archbiſhops of Mentz, Cologre 
Triers, the king of Bohemia, the count Palatine 
duke of Saxony, and the margrave of Brandenhuro. 

Nothing remarkable happened to diſtinguiſh the 
part of the reign of Charles IV. except the fale d 
imperial juriſdictions in Italy; which were again i 
ed, and again fold. Charles, who was reputed 2 
prince but a bad emperor, died at Prague, on 
29th of November, 1378; and was ſucceeded in al 
poſſeſſions and dignities, by his ſon Winceſlaus. Ch 
was an encourager of letters, and founded the unis 
of Prague. It has been ſaid of him, that he ruined 
family to obtain the empire; and afterwards ruined 
empire to recover his family. Iterritor 
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Charles made am 


From the Year 1378 to 1437. 


WINCESLAUS, in the ſeventeenth year of hi 
ſucceeded his father, Charles IV. on the imperial th 
as well as that of Bohemia, when the church ws 
vided by one of thoſe conteſts ſo diſgraceful to ( 
tianity. The Italians had raiſcd to the pont 
Urban VI. who confirmed the election of the new 
peror; and the French had choſen Clement VII, 
diet was afterwards held at Nuremberg, and anoti 
Frankfort, where Urban VI. was acknowledged 
German archbiſhops and biſhops; in conlequen 
which Winceſlaus, and the princes of the empit, 


We empire 
Shed v. 
t him f 
dell in ag 


and boNemia 
gaged to protect him in the papacy. kehino of 
After this tranſaction at the diet, the empero!, M who 
count of the plague raging in Bohemia, 1 epaired u coma: 
la-Chapelle, where he reſided ſome time, and gave = 
ſelf up to all manner of exceſs and debaucheſj = 
affairs of the empire were ſo neglected, that the b bur = 
and towns of Gefmany were obliged to enter i os 
ations for their mutual defence. Italy was tom © d —— 
by the ſchiſm in the church. Clement, who had in Ita] 
Rome from his rival, was now expelled by te © XIII. we 
Urban uſed his victory like a tyrant, and Joan, qi al at Cat 
Naples, experienced the effects of his re Med the t 
This princeſs, who had eſpouſed the cauſe o Olic chai! 
had been ſeveral times married, but never had al — 
dren; ſhe therefore adopted Charles nung Non after ; 
tural heir to her kingdom. But Dorau 15 11 de the aff; 
wait for the crown till the natural death of 1 1 de 18th of 
mother, aſſociated himſelf with pope UrÞ2" eee 
him king of Naples at Rome, on condition ö IGISMt 
neſs's nephew ſhould have the principality 


Urban then depoſed queen Joan, declaring ber BY 
hereſy and high-treaſon. - In this exten H ( 
for aſſiſtance to Lewis of Anjou, brother T ofd 
of France, whom ſhe adopted in the tod et 
grateful Durazzio, but he arrived too late 


benefators. The pope and Durazzio enter 


defeated Otho the queen's huſband, and =y J-feven q 
into the uſurper's hands; who, to Ble  defides © 
his barbarity, declared himfelf the aven uf N hundre 
2 her firſt huſband. She was according) „XN 


I * A 

Thus periſhed the celebrated 

a * — who was celebrated by Boccaſe, 
* petrarch. 


tinued immerſed in debauchery, and 
c the aer e of his 2 by im- 
d exerciſing wanton cruelties upon 
ae —2 'To — himſelf to blood and 
| . — contracted an intimacy with the com- 
age de whom he called his goſſip; and, in 
his fits of intoxication, he is ſaid to have ordered 
wy be roaſted alive. On account of theſe, and 
* larities, the electors aſſembled at the caſtle of 
OK on the Rhine, depoſed Winceſlaus, and 
os duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, to 
1 an throne ; but he being murdered by count 
Teck before his coronation, they elected ROBERT 
atine to that dignity. : 
— was not "5 bs leaſt affected with the intel- 
» of his depoſition. We are happy,” ſaid he, 
tbe delivered — the burden of the empire, becauſe 
+ ſhall have more leiſure to apply ourſelves to the 
rernment of our own kingdom.“ It mult indeed be 
> wledged that, during the nineteen years which he 
mrards reigned in Bohemia, his conduct was much 
cenſurable. Winceſlaus, though little concerned fos 
Iſs of his empire, was much concerned at the appre- 
Gon of not being able to procure the beſt liquor; and 
veſted, as a laſt mark of the fidelity of the imperial 
that they would ſend him © ſome butts of their beſt 
wine.” : 
Robert, ſoon after his elevation to the throne, engaged 
mexpedition againſt Galeazo Viconti, whom Wince- 
ws had created duke of Milan; and who, not con- 
xd with this promotion, propoſed to make himſelf 
r of Florence, Bologna, Mantua, and other cities 
Iterritories. To preſerve theſe places, and recover 
imperial authority in Italy, the emperor marched 
the duchy of Milan, and encamped before the city of 
en; but, finding Galeazo too powerful for him, he 
med to Germany. The duke of Milan, encouraged 
te retreat of Robert, projected nothing leſs than the 
queſt of all Italy. He began by making himſelf maſ- 
a Bologna, and was proceeding to the reduction of 
fence, when he was attacked by a malignant ſever, 
Kc terminated his life and projects, in 1403. Robert 
now a favourable opportunity of retrieving the affairs 
deempire in Italy; but the German princes were ſo 
fed with his firſt expedition, that they would not 
him ſupplies for a ſecond ; he therefore employed 
fel in aggrandiſing his own electorate. 
hema was now involved in new diſorders, by the 
king of John Huſs, rector of the univerſity of 
pho had embraced the opinions of Wickliffe, and 
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m executioner , 
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the conſequences of the publication of this ſentence. 
Roman church not only ſuffered from theſe innova- 
„ but was ſtill in a ſtate of diſtraction from the ſchiſm 
i continued, and which the emperor attempted in 
o cement. Gregory XII. who was acknowledged 
n Italy, convened a council at Aquileia ; and Bene- 
ul. who was owned in France, held another 
Ul at Catalonia. The cardinals, however, at length 
ed the two popes, and raiſed Alexander V. to the 
ac chair, and thus increaſed the ſchiſm „ there being 
popes. ; | 
wa after this pious negociation, and before he was able 
bebe affairs ofthe holy ſee, Robert died at Openheim, 


de ach of May, 141 5 ns 
r Heidelberg. 410, having firſt founded an uni 
23MUND, brother to the depoſed Winceſlaus, 
A Hungary, next aſcended the imperial throne. 
"Way of great abilities, and, anxious to heal 
a, agg e church, convoked a general council at 
"ok with the concurrence of pope John XXIII. 
a U Alexander V. At this council there were 
ec Dwards of one hundred ſovereign princes; one 
9. Ke eight counts; two hundred barons; and 
n ide ambaſſadors from the ſeveral European 


Is, and ſeven hundred and eigh- 


car dinals, prelates, and doctors. There were 


xcommunicated by the pope. Trouble and ſedition | 


|| 
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teen courtezans, who were under the protection of the 
magiſtracy. 
John XXIII. began with reſigning his claim to the 


Papacy, expecting the other two popes would have done 
the ſame, and that he ſhorfld be re-eſtabliſhed without a 
competitor. Gregory XII. alſo renounced his title ; 
but Benedict XIII. the proud Spaniard, would not 
yield, and continued obſtinate to the laſt, 

The affairs of John Huſs were next diſcuſſed. John 
had converted to his opinion an infinite number of people 
of all ranks. Among others, his doctrine was embraced 
by Jerome of Prague, a learned man, whom he en- 
gaged as his colleague, and who induſtriouſly propa- 
gated the new religion. Though they had refuſed to obey 
a citation from the court of Rome, they appeared at the 
council of Conſtance, in order to juſtify the doctrine the 
profeſſed. Huſs was accuſed, in the preſence of Sieil. 
mund, of hereſy in thirty- nine articles; part of which he 
denied, and part he was attempting to defend; but his 
voice was drowned by the clamour of the cardinals; and, 
on his refuſing to abjure all the thirty-nine articles, he was 
declared a ſower of ſedition, a hardened heretic, and a diſ- 
ciple and defender of Wickliffe. He was therefore de- 
graded by four biſhops, ſtripped of his ſacerdotal habit, 
and cloathed in a lay dreſs : his hair was cut in the form of 
a croſs ; upon his head was placed a mitre, painted with 
a repreſentation of three devils, and he was delivered over 
to the ſecular judge, who condemned him and his writ- 
ings to the flames: a day was alſo appointed for his exe- 
cution, when he died with great firmneſs and compoſure. 

Benedict XIII. ſtill obſtinately refuſing to quit his pre- 
tenſions to the papacy, Sigiſmund went himſelf to Spain 
to negociate with him; but his reſolution was inſurmount- 
able. On the return of the emperor, the council of Con- 
ſtance proceeded againſt Benedict for contumacy, when 
the definitive ſentence of his depoſition was pronounced. 

While Sigiſmund was abſent in Spain, the trial of 
Jerome of „ engaged the attention of the council. 
On his return from Conſtance, whither he had repaired 
with a deſign of aſſiſting John Huſs in making his de- 
fence, he was apprehended, loaded with chains, and 
brought back to that city; where, to avoid the puniſh- 
ment of fire, he ſolemnly abjured the opinions of Wick- 
liffe and Huſs; but he afterwards eſpouſed the ſame doc- 
trines, being aſhamed to ſurvive his maſter, who had 
encountered death with ſo much fortitude. He was 
condemned to the flames as a wicked apoſtate, and ſuf- 
fered with great firmneſs. Poggio, the celebrated Flo- 
rentine, mentions Jerome in the higheſt terms of pane- 
giric, with reſpect to his eloquence. © He ſpoke,” ſays 
Poggio, © like Socrates ; and walked to the (take with as 
* much chearfulneſs, as that great philoſopher drank the 
« cup of hemlock.” 

A new pope was now to be elected, and Otho Co- 
lonna, who poſſeſſed the accompliſhments of a prince, 
with the virtues of a prelate, was unanimouſly choſen on 
St. Martin's day ; whence he took the name of Mar- 
tin V. Never was the inauguration of a pontiff at- 
tended with greater pomp. He rode to the cathedral, 
mounted on a white horſe; the emperor and the elector 
of Brandenburgh on foot, leading it by the reins, A 
crowd of princes, the ambaſſadors of all the kings, and 
the fathers of the council, cloſed the train. When he 
arrived at the cathedral, the triple .crown was placed 
upon his head, and he returned in proceſſion in the ſame 
auguſt manner. | 

The affair of the ſchiſm being thus concluded, the 
council broke up; but the diſputes about religion conti- 
nued to rage with equal violence; the Huſſites in 
Prague were ſo offended at being prohibited the cup in 
the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, that they became furious, 
forced the town-houſe, and murdered the magiſtrates, 
who were concerned in publiſhing the order. The news 
of this maſſacre threw the court of Bohemia into the 
greateſt conſternation, and made ſo great an impreſſion 
on the puſillanimous Winceſlaus, that it threw him into 
an apoplexy, of which he died. Sigiſmund, his bro- 
ther, already emperor. and king of Hungary, ſucceeded 
him in the kingdom of Bohemia; but he was ſeveral 
times defeated by Ziſca, then general of the 8 

| | who 
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the emperor, becauſe he feared the 


nice, with great magnificence, . Sforza, duke of Mi- 
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ho-revenged the death of their apoſtle by the moſt ter- 
"ible _ Ziſca continued maſter of Bohemia till 
his death, which happened in 1424; when he ordered a 
drum to be made of his ſkin, which was long the ſym- 
bol of victory. He was ſucceeded in the command by 
Procopious, who ſupported his party with as much 
valour as his ceſſor. He boldly defended their 
cauſe in the council of Baſil ; and though he was unſuc- 
ceſsful in that negociation, and in a battle with the 
Catholics, in which he was mortally wounded, yet the 
Huſſites obtained a general amneſty, the confirmation of 
their privileges, and the right of uſing the cup in the 
communion ; which, to them, was a kind of triumph. 
Atſter this pacification, Sigiſmund regained the eſteem 
of the Bohemians, but it was a ſecond time forfeited, by 
attempting to tyrannize over their conſciences; but his 
death, which happened at Zuain, in Moravia, on the 
$th of December, 1437, ſaved him from a. ſecond 
revolt. 
With many reſpectable qualities, Sigiſmund was a 
narrow - minded bigot ; and was guilty of the moſt de- 
teſtable of all tyranny, that of violence on the will. He 


- was, however, an encourager of learning. His wife, 


Barbara, was a perſon of a more enlarged way of think- 
ing, though not more to her honour. She denied a fu- 
ture ſtate, affirming that ſenſual delight was the ſupreme 
good; ſhe therefore was unlimited in her licentious 
amours, after the death of the emperor. A certain lady 
of reputation, diſapproving of her conduct, took the 
liberty of mentioning to her the example of the turtle, 
which, having loſt its mate, never choſe another; when 
Barbara made the following reply : «© Why mention a 
« bird that lives in perpetual ſolitude, remote from the 
« habitations of men, of which we know but little? Is 
* the example more forcible, or more worthy of imita- 
ce tion, than that of the pigeon and the ſparrow, birds 
c always in our view, and whoſe loves and joys are in 
« continual ſucceſſion ? — The lady who began to re- 
monſtrate, gave up the conteſt, deſpairing of being able 
to convince the empreſs of her error. 


» 


Bom the Year 1437 to 1493. 


__$SIGISMUND was fucceeded by ALBERT II. 
duke of Auſtria, his ſon-in-law, not only in the king- 
.doms of Hungary and Bohemia, but alſo in the empire. 
During his very ſhort-reign, he engaged in an expedition 
againſt the Turks in Bulgaria; where he was ſeized with 
a violent dyſentery, occaſioned by eating melons to ex- 
ceſs, and died on the 27th of October, 1439, at the 
. Long. 

Albert was ſucceeded on the imperial throne by his 
couſin FREDERIC III. ſurnamed the Pac irie, who 
was the fon of Erneſt, duke of Auſtria, The kingdoms 
of Hungary and Bohemia were ſettled on Ladiſlaus, 
Albert's infant ſon, who was committed to the guardian- 


| ſhip of Frederic. 


_ Wiſhing to heal the ſchiſm, which ſtill continued in 
the church, the new emperor ſer out for Baſil, where the 
council was then aſſembled, and had raiſed to the holy 
chair Amadeus, duke of Savoy, under the name of 
Felix V. in ion to Eugenius IV. Felix, how- 
ever, cloſed the ſchiſm, by abdicating the. apoſtolic 
ſeat on certain conditions; which were confirmed by 
Eugenĩus V. who had ſucceeded Eugenius IV. Frederic 
now began to turn his eyes towards Italy, where the im- 
perial power was much on the decline. Alphonſo of Ar- 
ragon reigned at this time in Naples, and joined with 
er of the Vene- 
tians. Milan was in the hands of Francis Sforza, who, 
rom a peafant's ſon, was now become the moſt power- 
ful man in-Italy. Florence was in league with the pope 
againſt Sforza; the holy ſee had recovered Bologna; 
and all the other territories belonged to different ſove- 
zeigns: who had maſtered them, Affairs were thus 
ſituated in Italy, when the emperor reſolved upon a jour- | 
ney to Rome, in order to y the pope. 
Having croſſed the Alps, he was met by the Venetian 
amhaſſadors, and made his public entry into Ve- 
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choſe countries. 


| the city of Conſtantinople was taken by the mb 


. 


lan, invited him to that city to receive the jr 

there he was attended by the deputies fg on con 
Bologna, craving the honour of entertainin "a 
reſpective cities, which he complied with" "im at 
rence he went to Vienna, where he joined From Bl 
Eleanora, ſiſter to the king of Portugal de pri 
was contracted in marriage, and whom he's Whom 

to meet in that city. Here he gave —— Promul 
pope's legates, who required from him — to 
pope, before he entered the territories of 8t. = ; 

trimony, alledging it to be according to ane: _ 
Frederic complied with the requeſt ; and Fs. 
ceeded to Viterbo, where he was in dar wag G % 
from a tumult of the people ; from — k — 
Rome, where he was met by the whole clle 4 
dinals; and, after paſſing a night without the x Sy . 
his public entry into that city the next day 2 2 
crowned king of Lombardy. Three days 1 ie 
ceremony, he was married to Eleanora; and . 1 
with her, received the imperial crown from on 
cholas V. on the gth of March, 1452, Ay 

On his return to Germany, the emperor was vs 
on by Borſi, marquis of Eſte, in his paſſipe th 
Ferrara, whom he created duke of Modena and Rew 
The Hungarians had often entreated F rederic to 
home their king Ladiſlaus, whom he detained v 
imperial court, under pretext of being his ound 
they alſo frequently beſought him to reſtore their oy 
and regalia; but he poſtponed his compliance with 
demands. The Auſtrians too ſent a deputation w. 
poſtulate with him on the ſame ſubje&, and he aut 
them with different evaſions : at length they had rec 
to arms, and compelled him to ſign an accommoday 
It was agreed that Ladiſlaus ſhould be put under 
tuition. of his uncle, Ulric, count Celley, and that 
diſpute reſpecting the wardſhip of the emperor, ſhe 
be determined at Vienna. 

Count Celley's ambition was gratified, by the pe 
which he derived from being tutor to Lad 
but, by the abuſe of that power, the people wen 
exaſperated, that they obliged him to rene into his 
country, after having delivered up the perſon of 
diſlaus ; who conſented to take the oath impoſed on 
by the Bohemians, and was crowned with great {ok 
nity at Prague, in 1453; which ceremony he du 
long ſurvive. | | 

Frederic endeavoured to put an end to the fat 
formed in his dominions, but all his efforts were 
fectual; for Germany was never more torn in piec 
civil wars. Matthias, king of Hungary, having t 
Vienna, on the 1ſt of June, 1485, the emperor du 
appear in the leaſt concerned at the intelligence; bu 
he was then travelling in Germany, contented hu 
with writing on the walls of the place where he . 
the following words: « The forgetfulnels of hapft 
« when we cannot recover it, is ſupreme felictty 
marched into Flanders, in 1488, to the aſſiſtance d 
fon Maximilian, and died on the 7th of Septembes, 
in the ſeventy-ninth year of his age, and the fi 
of his reign. Though his reign was not the mol 
rious, it was longer than that of any other en 
In his time, printing was invented in Germany- 

Hitherto we have been obliged to give the co 
hiſtory of the German empire, and its depen 
Rome, and the Italian States; the emperors © 
many, for ſeveral centuries, having been alſo of 
of Rome, or the Eaſt, and ſometimes king 
bardy, and other Italian ſtates, and conſequnz, 
could not be ſeparated. But though the ae 
no longer belongs to the emperor of German 
for the ſake of uniformity, continue the Joint 
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— From the Year 1493 to 1576- | 
DURING the reign of the emper u, 


they had ſubdued the reſt of Greece; 


| * 


blow the Roman empire in the eat . 
annihilated. rn (AX 
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N the ſon of Frederic III. ſucceeded 
achte of Germany. He was born on 
cher March 1459; and married, in 1477, Mary, 
pot and heireſs of Charles the Raſh, duke of 
and was elected king of the Romans, on the 
1486, He married, for his ſecond 


' when Char 


* Naples. 
lingen 9 who formed a league with 


0 other princes, and whoſe army was 
-< * in 3 5. The emperor entered 
n alliance with Lewis XII. againſt the Venetians, 
—— wich the Engliſh againſt Lewis XII. - He 
1 chimerical deſign of cauſing himſelf to be 
bh adiutor to pope Julius II. and died at Lintz, on 
| | of January, 1519. The death of Maximilian 
L vent of little moment, as that prince had, for 
ceaſed to be of any conſequence. Though he 
| not prevail on the German electors to chooſe his 
Ion of Spain king of the Romans, he had diſ- 
4 their minds in favour of that prince; and other 
| Gances on the death of the emperor, conſpired to 
{tation of Charles. 
ten CHARLES V. was elected to ſucceed his grand- 
the empire, he had been king of Spain about 
wars. He was the eldeſt fon of Philip the Hand- 
 xchduke of Auſtria, and one of the greateſt 
: the houſe of Auſtria has produced. Having ſuc- 
ito the throne of Spain before he aſcended that of 
mpire, the period of his reign is copiouſly given 
e hiſtory of that country, as Charles I. of Spain. 
ke 25th of October, 1555, he reſigned the crown 
win in favour of his ſon Philip II. and abdicated the 
ein favour of his brother Ferdinand, in 1556. He 
ads retired to the convent of St. Juſtus, in the 
e of Eftremadura, and died there on the 21ſt of 
nber, 1558, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
areign of thirty-eight years. 
RDINAND I. the brother of Charles V. em- 


an 


of Germany, and the ſon of Philip I. archduke of 
n of , was born at Medina, in 1503, crowned king of | 
d on pry and Bohemia in 1 527, and ſucceeded Charles V. 
eat {0 þ abdicating the imperial throne. The electors 


w heſitation in their choice, and put Ferdinand in 
bon of all the enſigns of the imperial dignity, as 
8 the deed of reſignation was preſented to them; 
w 1V. whoſe lofty ideas of the papal prerogative 
experience nor diſappointments could moderate, 
to confirm the choice of the diet. He pretended 
belonged only to the pope, from whom, as vice- 
of Chriſt, the imperial power was derived, to 
t 2 perſon to the vacant throne: and this arro- 
ud obſtinacy he maintained during his whole 
Rate; but Ferdinand did not, on that account, 
the leſs authority. The beginning of his reign 
nguiſhed by the diet at Ratiſbon, which con- 
be peace of religion, by reconciling the houſe of 
that of Naflay. 5 


0 the confeſſion of A 


| Kd in the council of Trent. Ferdinand, in 


in Vhere he conducted matters with ſo much 
8 his fon Maximilian, already on the throne 
8 elected king of the Romans. The 
WWI occaſion, endeavoured to perſuade the 
mand. ubmit to the neral council, but in vain: 
don a free council, in which the pope ſhould | 
wit 5 and party, and here they might de- 

k, dom, on the morals and eccleſiaſtical | 
of Mn They alſo maintained that the pope | 
Ive of Om ſuch an aſſembly, that being the | 
Amos emperor alone. | 
Id ;, uncil, which had been ſo often ſuſ- 
ved, N finally diſſolved in December, 


Pius IV. who was raiſed to the papacy in 1560, 
el the imperial dignity to Ferdinand, and iffued | 
4 te. aſſembling the council at Trent; on the 
a of which, the proteftant princes aſſembled at 
ide Saxony, and came to a reſolution of ad- 
urg, whatever ſhould ' 


due, iſſued orders for convoking a diet at 


ö 


| 
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1563. Its decrees, like thoſe of all other general coun- 
cils, were calculated to exalt the church above the civil 
power; but, being little ſuited to the ſpirit of the times, 
they were rejected by ſome catholic princes, coldfy re- 
ceived by others, and deſervedly turned into ridicule by 
the reformers. The declared object of the council of 
Trent, in this meeting, was the reformation of the 
church; but it extended its deliberations to the reforma- 
tion of princes ; and compoſed thirteen articles for exalt- 
ing the prieſthood at the expence of the royal prerogative. 
Soon after the diſſolution of the council of Trent, Fer- 
ninand died at Vienna, on the 25th of July, 1564, in 
the ſixty-firſt year of his age. He was learned himſelf, 
and an encourager of learning: he was alſo mild, affa- 
ble, temperate, and pacific. 

He was ſucceeded in the empire by his fon MAXIMI- 
LIAN II. who had been elected king of the Romans on 
the goth of November, 1562. He was obliged to be- 
gin his reign with a war againſt the Turks. Solyman I. 
though now unfit for the field, continued to make war by 
his generals, and had even projected the conqueſt of the 
German empire. While Maximilian convoked a diet at 
Augſburg, for regulating the domeſtic affairs of the em- 
pire, and ſecuring it againſt the Turks, Solyman ſent a 
fleet and army to reduce the iſland of Malta, whence he 
hoped to drive the knights of St. John, whom he had 
formerly expelled from Rhodes, and who ſtill continued 
to annoy the infidels. But Muſtapha, Solyman's gene- 
ral, after a ſiege of almoſt five months, and the loſs of 
twenty-four thouſand men, was obliged to abandon the 
enterprize. La Vallette, grand maſter of the order, and 
the knights in general, ſignalized themſelves wonderfully 
on this occaſion. 4 

In revenge of this diſappointment, Solyman reduced 
the iſland of Scio; ravaged - the coaſts of Italy; and, 
invading Hungary in perſon, with a powerful army, 
laid ſiege to Zighet. It had a garriſon of two thouſand 
three hundred men, under the brave count Zerini, who 
defended it with incredible valour; and, when the 
works were deſtroyed, and the caſtle ſet on fire by the 
enemy, Zerini ſallied out, at the head of three hundred 
choſen men, and died gallantly with his ſword in his hand. 
During the ſiege of this city, in which the Turks loſt 
thirty thouſand men, Solyman expired in the feventy- 
ſixth year of his age, and was ſucceeded on the Ottoman 
throne by his ſon, Selim II. who, in the commence- 
ment of his reign, concluded a peace of twelve years 
with Maximilian. | 

After this truce, Germany long enjoyed repoſe ; but 
Selim was not idle : he turned his arms againſt the iſland 
of Cyprus, which then belonged to the republic of Ve- 
nice. The pope, and the king of Spain, had entered 
into a league with the Venetians for the defence of that 
iſland ; but Nicoſia, the capital, was taken by ſtorm, 
before the arrival of the allied fleet. The Turks having 
reduced all the iſland, except Fomagoſta, that city, after 
a moſt gallant and obſtinate reſiſtance, was obliged to 
capitulate ; and Muſtapha, the Turkiſh general, diſre- 
garding the faith of treaties, ordered Bragadina, the 
governor, to be flayed alive, and his heroic companions 
to be either butchered or chained to the oar. This conqueſt 
was purchaſed with the lives of a hundred thouſand Turks. 

Though the fate of Cyprus alarmed the Chriſtian 
powers, the emperor 1 NN his truce, for not entered 
into the league againſt the Turks; but Philip II. of 
Spain, whoſe Italian dominions were in danger, entering 
warmly into the cauſe, and engaged to pay half the ex- 
pence of the armament. The Venetians fortified their 
city, and augmented their fleet. Pope Pius V. ſent 
twelve gallies, under the command of Mark Antony Co- 
lonna; Venieri commanded the Venetian gallies; Doria, 


thoſe of Philip; and the chief command was given to 


Don John of Auſtria. 5 0 

After the reduction of Cyprus, the Turks had not onl 
ravaged the coaſts of Dalmatia and Iſtria, but alſo thoſe 
of Italy, Their fleet, conſiſting of two hundred and 


thirty gallies, was met-by the confederates in the gulph of 
Lepanto. The force on both ſides was nearly equal, and 
the diſpute long, fierce, and bloody. They fought hand 
to hand in moſt of the gallies, * grappled together as on 

| | * 
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was ſlain, and his galley taken : the banner of the croſs 
was diſplayed: from the main-maſt, and the admiral's 
head fixed on the ſtern, inſtead of the Turkiſh ſtandard. 
All was now carnage and confuſion ! victory reſounded 
throughout the Chriſtian fleet, and the Turks gave way. 
In this conflict they loſt thirty thouſand men ; ten thou- 
ſand were taken priſoners, and fifteen thouſand Chriſtian 
ſlaves were ſet at liberty. Fifty-five Turkiſh gallies 
were ſunk and burnt, and one hundred and thirty taken. 
The confederates loſt fifteen gallies, and about ten thou- 
ſand men. 

This victory was celebrated at Venice with the moſt 
ſplendid feſtivals. Pope Pius V. was fo tranſported with 
Joy when he heard of it, that he exclaimed, in a kind of 
holy extacy, © there was a man ſent from God, and his 
name was John.” —alluding to don John of Auſtria. 
After the battle of Lepanto, the confederates were able 
to effect no enterprize of importance ; the Spaniards ap- 
peared cool in the cauſe; and the Venetians, afraid of 
being left a prey to the Turkiſh power, ſecretly con- 
cluded an inglorious peace with Selim. 

During all theſe bloody tranſactions, Germany con- 
tinued to enjoy tranquillity, under the mild government 
of Maximilian. He died at Ratiſbon, on the 12th of 
October, 1576, While he was preparing to ſupport his 
election to the kingdom of Poland. He was in the 
fiftieth year of his age, and the twelfth of his reign. He 
was a munificent patron of learned men, and could ſpeak 
eight languages fluently. 


From the Year 1576 to 1657. 


RODOLPH II. the ſon of Maximilian ſucceeded 
his father on the Imperial throne. He was born at 
Vienna, on the 11th of July, 1552, and inherited the 

cific diſpoſition of his father. Germany, during his 
ong reign, enjoyed almoſt uninterrupted tranquillity. 
The equity of his adminiſtration compenſated for its 
weakneſs. The principal diſturbances of his reign pro- 
ceeded from his brother Matthias. The Turks, as uſual, 
having invaded Hungary, Matthias had been ſucceſsful 
in oppoling their progreſs ; and a peace being concluded 
with ſultan Achmet, the Hungarians became jealous of 
their religious liberties, and conferred their crown upon 
Matthias; who afterwards became maſter of Bohemia 
on the ſame conditions ; and the emperor Rodolph con- 
firmed him in thoſe uſurpations, in order to avoid the 
horrors of a civil war. He died on the 20th of January, 
1612, aged ſixty years. 

MATTHIAS, che ſon of Maximilian II. and the 
brother of Rodolph, next aſcended the Imperial throne. 
The proteſtants no ſooner ſaw him ſeated in the empire, 
than they requeſted an extenſion of their privileges; and 
the catholics, on the other hand, petitioned for new re- 
ſtrictions; and, to complete his confuſion, the Turks 
entered Tranſilvania; but Achmet was ſoon obliged to 
recall his forces from that quarter, to protect the eaſtern 
frontier of his empire ; in conſequence of which Matthias, 
without ſtriking a blow, made an advantageous peace. 

The emperor now reſolved to pull off the maſk, which 
he had ſo long worn, in regard to the proteſtants. Find- 
ing age and infirmities creeping on him, he procured his 
couſin, Ferdinand de Gratz, to be elected king of Bohe- 
mia, and acknowledged in Hungary. This family 
8 alarmed the Evangelical Union, and occaſion- 
ed the revolt of the Hungarians and Bohemians. The 
.mal-conteats in Hungary were ſoon appeaſed; but the 
Bohemian proteſtants obſtinately continued in arms, and 
were joined by thoſe of Sileſia, Morayia, and Upper 
Auſtria. The confederates were headed by count de la 
Tour, and ſupported by an army of German proteſtants, 
under the famous count Mansfeldt. This was the break - 
ing out of a civil war, which deſolated Germany during 
thirty years, and intereſted all the powers of Europe. 
In the midſt of theſe diſorders, the emperor died at 
Vienna, on the 10th: of March, 1619, aged ſixty-two 


years; and FERDINAND: DE GRAT'Z, duke of 
The election of 


Stiria, was raiſed to the vacant throne. 
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confirmed the reſolution of the Bohe- 
RON | 
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a field of battle. At length Hali, the Turkiſh admiral, | 
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his dominions over the Baltic. 
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mians ; on which they formally depoſeq h: 
vereignty, and choſe Frederic . > 2 Wha from the 
king. Ferdinand ſent the count de By? 2 fr 
deric, and that elector was defeated at ee nk 
of Prague, on the 8th of November 00 
conqueſt of the palatinate was afterwarg, — | 
Frederic degraded from his electorial de _ 
was conferred on the duke of Bavaria, SU, al 
During this time, the Spaniſh bran 
Auſtria concerted a bloody project 70 "h hou 
family abſolute in Italy. The duke of Ogi! 
marquis of Villa Franca, and the Spaniſh ambag, 
Venice, undertook to ſubject the Venetians = 
reſt of the Italian ſtates. For this Purpoſe * 
formed a horrid conſpiracy. Venice was to han 
ſet on fire in different parts by ſome Ruffans uk 
lodged within its walls; while an armed bod 11 
laneſe ſhould attack it on one ſide, and ſome welch 
Naples on the other. But this plot was diſcovers y 
almoſt ripe for execution, and moſt of the cons) 
were privately drowned. Bedomar, however, ws 
fered to eſcape. Another project was formed, about 
ſame time, for extending the Spaniſh dominion in l 
by the duke of Feria; who encouraged the po 
inhabitants of the Valteline to revolt from the Gri 
a narrow tract of infinite importance, being a bri 
all the Italian ſtates. But Philip III. died in the nit 
theſe projects; and his ſon and ſucceſſor, Philip IV, 
ſtill more anxious to raiſe the houſe of Auſtra to d 
lute dominion in Europe. 
Ferdinand II. continued to carry every thing be 
him in the empire. The king of Denmark, aud 
league in Lower Saxony, were unable to withſtand 
armies under Tilly and Walſtein. His Daniſh ms 
was obliged to ſue for peace, and the empetor 
himſelf poſſeſſed of abſolute authority. But I 
nand's ambition deſtroyed itſelf. Not ſatisfied mi 
uncontrolled ſway over Germany, he attempted tor 
the Imperial juriſdiction in Italy. Vincent II. du 
Mantua and Montferrat, dying without ifſue, three 
tenders claimed the ſucceſſion. He put the dil 
territories in ſequeſtration ; and, while the Spaniard 
the duke of Savoy ravaged Montferrat, a German: 
took and pillaged Mantua. 
Ferdinand then iflued an edict, ordering the protei 
immediately to reſtore all the benefices and chuch 
which they had held ſince the peace of Palla, 
ſuch an edict was not eaſily to be carried into exec 
and, though he had an army of an hundred and 
thouſand men, and two of the ableſt generals 
rope, he found reaſon to repent of his temerity. b 
gave a ſevere check to his ambition: cardinal Rio 
croſſed the Alps, at the head of twenty hoy 
gained ſeveral advantages over the Spaniards and 
rialiſts, chaſed the duke of Savoy from his don 
and obliged the emperor to grant the inveſtiture9 
tua and Montferrat, to the duke of Never. | 
accommodation between France and the empi 
terminated this war, was partly negocis 


| During theſe tranſactions, the elector of 0 2 
| 


againſt the edict of reſtitution. 


held at Ratiſbon, and moſt of ap 5 
horted the emperor to quiet the proteſted, * | * 
them the enjoyment of the benefices by ic . 

ſſeſſed ſince the treaty of Palau, 00 wy ny 


orty years. But this advice being oPP® 
ſiaſtical electors, Ferdinand continued o 


of Sweden. 


enemy, the king of Poland; he had int g 
ambaſlador; and he had formed à Pf Ae 
But of 
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thouland u 
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chiefly influenced Guſtavus, Were 
and zeal for the proteſtant religion. 
land, agreed to aſſiſt him with fix 
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| ons army, and the greater part of 
jet of rde time he entered Germany, con- 
jeſt office 5 Engliſh adventurers, who flew over to 
Sagan eftant cauſe. Guſtavus had alſo an an- 
4 - ö on cardinal Richlieu of twelve hundred 
«7 at that time a conſiderable ſum, eſpeci- 
- - ntry where the precious metals are ſtil] ſcarce. 
Ia col entered Pomerania, and ſoon made himſelf 
on Frankfort upon the Oder, Colberg, and ſeveral 
* tant places. But the proteſtant princes were 
12 fa declaring themſelves, fearing they might be 
yy the imperial power, before the king of Sweden 
4 be to aſſiſt them. Guſtavus therefore ſum- 
. "he clector of Brandenburg to declare himſelf 
un three days; and, on receiving an evaſive an- 
urched immediately to Berlin. The gates were 
I thrown open, and Guſtavus was received 
. He was ſoon joined by the elector of 
and the landgrave of Heſſe, who put themſelves 
1 protection. Advancing towards Leipſic, where 
hy encamped, that experienced general met him 
| glin of Breintenfeld, at the head of thirty thou- 
| weerans. The king of Sweden's army was nearly 
In number, but the Saxon auxiliaries were undiſ- 


rd and raw. Guſtavus vanquiſhed the Impe- 


keconqueror did not fail to improve that ſucceſs which 
þ gloriouſly crowned his valour. Joined by the 
hers of the Evangelical Union, the meaſures of 
atholic league were entirely diſconcerted ; and Guſ- 
ax himſelf maſter of the whole country, from the 
to the Rhine, containing a ſpace of near three 
ted miles, full of fortified towns. The elector of 
Wor entered Bohemia, and took Prague. Tilly was 
b the Swedes, in diſputing the paſſage of the 
= Guſtavus reduced Augſburg, where he re- 
liked the proteſtant religion; and afterwards 
hed into Bavaria, and found the gates of almoſt 
city open on his approach. 
ig theſe tranſactions, the celebrated Walſtein was 
Ito the ſupreme command, and had recovered 
, and the greater part of Bohemia; Guſtavus 
Lim battle near Nuremberg, but Walſtein de- 
[the challenge; and the royal Swede was repulſed 
tempting to force his entrenchments. The action 
Ived for ten hours, and the king himſelf was in im 
Itdanger, and nothing but a maſterly retreat could 
ned him from a total overthrow. An old Scotch 
, of the name of Hepburn, who had reſigned his 
don, and was preſent at the aſſault, was applied 
bultayus for aſſiſtance. He conducted the retreat 
ich ability, that the Imperialiſts durſt not give him 
, ance. | 
dale was afterwards fought between Guſtavus and 
a, in the wide plain of Lutzen, where the Swe- 
aach Joſt his life, juſt on the eve of a victory, 
"x completed by the duke of Saxe-Weimar, his 
at general. No prince, ancient or modern, 
v have poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree as Guſ- 
Ut intuitive genius which conceives, that wiſdom 
plans and that combination of conduct and cou- 
gves ſucceſs to an enterprize. Nor was the 
en auh general ever ſo rapid, under ſuch diſad- 
Nis circumſtances. | 
— of this valiant Swede produced great altera- 
kn aher w. of Europe. The elector palatine 
u er with vexation. The German proteſtants 
— into factions: the Imperialiſts, though de- 
ge, ported with joy; while the Swedes, 
os; vere overwhelmed with ſorrow for the 
layus ke. prince, | 
* — daughter, named Chriſtina, then only 
100 A council of regency was therefore ap- 
ed to ba: danse ement ot the war in Germany 
ten ancellor Oxenſtiern; a man of great 
Ima . he alliance between France and 
ad fucceſ;, and hoſtilities were carried on with 


Vue Horn. N 
bed dig,, ver, became eve day more burthen- 
WIr dee, both to the Swedes and the 
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German princes; but an unexpected event gave new 
hopes to the confederates. The powers and honours 
which had been granted to Walſtein, increaſed his inſo- 
lence and ambition beyond all bounds; the emperor, 
therefore, reſolved to deprive him of the command. 
Walſtein, to prevent this diſgrace, concerted the means 
of a revolt; and Ferdinand, after having put him to the 
ban of the empire, cauſed him to be aſfaſſinated. But, 
though Walſtein was removed, the Imperialiſts, ani- 
mated by the preſence of the king of Hungary, who 
ſucceeded Walſtein in the ſupreme command, made up 
in valour, what their general wanted in experience. 
Twenty thouſand Spaniſh and Italian troops arrived in 
Germany, under the duke of Feria ; the cardinal infant 
alſo brought a reinforcement to the catholic cauſe ; the 
duke of Lorrain joined the king of Hungary with ten 
thouſand men; and the duke of Bavaria found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of uniting his forces to thoſe of the 
emperor. 

Mean while the Swediſh generals, Bannier, Horn, 
and the Saxe-Weimar, maintained a ſuperiority on the 
Oder, the Rhine, and the Danube; and the elector of 
Saxony in Bohemia, and Laſatia. Horn, and the duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, united their forces, to oppoſe the progreſs 
of the king of Hungary, who had already made himſelf 
maſter of Ratiſbon. The two armies met near Nor- 


lingan, where one of the moſt bloody battles enſued that 


ever was recorded in hiſtory ; and the Swedes, in ſpite of 
their moſt vigorous efforts, were entirely routed. This 
defeat threw the members of the Evangelical Union into 
conſternation and deſpair. The Swedes, whom they had 
lately extolled as their deliverers, were now accuſed of all 
the calamities which they felt or dreaded. The elector. of 
Saxony firſt deſerted the confederacy ; and a treaty with 
the court of Vienna, was at length ſigned at Prague, by 
all the proteſtant princes, except the landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel ; in conſequence of which, almoſt the whole weight 
of the war devolved upon the French and Swedes. 

If France had taken no ſhare in the war, the treaty of 
Prague muſt have completed the deſtruction of the Swe- 
diſh forces in Germany ; but Lewis XIII. or rather car- 
dinal Richlieu, levied troops with ſo much expedition, 
that five conſiderable armies were ſoon in the field. The 
largeſt of them was ſent into the Low Countries ; the 
ſecond marched-into Lorrain ; the third took the route of 
the Milaneſe ; the fourth proceeded to the Wateline; 
and the fifth ated upon the Rhine. To oppoſe the ope- 
rations of the French on the ſide of Lorrain, the emperor 
ſent general Gales thither, to aſſiſt in the ſiege of Colmar; 
but that project was defeated by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 

Gales, the imperial general, then fixed his head quar- 
ters at Worms, whence he ſent detachments to ſurpriſe 
the towns which were garriſoned by the Swedes. Mentz 
was blocked up by count Mansfeldt, and the duke of 
Saxe-Weimar was 1n no condition to raiſe the blockade. 
Gales afterwards fet down before Deux Ponts; but Wei- 
mar's army had been reinforced with eighteen thouſand 
French troops, and the imperial gamer was obliged to 
abandon his undertaking. Mansfeldt's lines were forced, 
and ſupplies thrown into Mentz. An obſtinate engage- . 
ment happened ſoon after, in which the imperial cavalry 
were routed, The French retired ro Pont a Mouſſon, 
and the Swedes to Moyenvia, with the wrecks of their 
ſeveral armies, which, though victorious, were now 
greatly reduced. In the mean time, Gales, ſtill at the 
head of a ſtrong body, took Vandervange, and en- 
camped near Zagermunde. | 5 

Nothing effectual was done in Italy, where the duke 
of Parma ſaw himſelf ſtripped of the beſt part of his do- 
minions by the Spaniards, notwithſtanding the efforts of 
the duke of Savoy, who defeated the enemy in'one battle. 
Cardinal Richlieu was greatly diſappointed in the Low 
Countries, where he thought himlelf certain of an entire 
conqueſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands; but this ſcheme 
proved as yain as it was ambitious. L 

A deciſive battle was fought in Upper Germany, be- 
tween the Swedes, and the Imperialiſts; the former com- 
manded by general Bannier, and the latter by the elector 


| of Saxony. Both armies were drawn up in order of 


battle in the plain of Wiſlock ; and, after variety of ma- 


nœuvres on each ſide, the engagement became ſo hot and 
5 B general 
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general, that almoſt all the Auſtrian and Saxon infantry, 
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were either ſlain or made priſoners : five thouſand fell in 
the field, and ſeven thouſand were taken ; together with 
thirty pieces of cannon, eighteen hundred waggons, and 
one hundred and fifty ſtandards. . ; 

- Shortly after this victory, which raiſed Bannier to the 
higheſt pitch of reputation, reſtored the luſtre of the Swe- 
diſh arms, and gave a ſevere blow to the imperial power, 
died Ferdinand II: at Vienna, on the 8th of February, 
1637, aged ſixty-one years. He was ſucceeded on the 
imperial throne, by his ſon FERDINAND III. whoſe 
acceſſion made no alteration in the ſtate of the war. At firſt 
he gained ſome advantages over the Swedes, under the 
conduct of Gales ; but his army was afterwards defeated 
by the duke of Saxe-Weimar, and two of the imperial 
generals made priſoners. In the beginning of the year 
1639, the generals Bannier and Weimar having conſulted 
meaſures, Bannier croſſed the Elbe, and made an irrup- 
tion into the territories of Anhalt and Halberſtadt. Leav- 
ing his infantry and cannon behind him, he puſhed on 
with his cavalry, and ſurpriſed Salis, grandmaſter of the 
imperial artillery, in the neighbourhood of Oelnitz. The 
conflict was obſtinate and bloody; no leſs than ſeven re- 
giments of the Imperialiſts were cut in pieces. Bannier 
next advanced as far as the ſuburbs of Dreſden, where he 
defeated four regiments of Saxons, and obliged a larger 
body to take refuge under the cannon of that city. He 
attacked the Saxons near Chemnitz, and, after a terrible 
conflict, obtained a complete victory, and this ſucceſs 
was followed by ſeveral others. Making an irruption 
into Bohemia, he laid great part of that country under 
contribution; then croſſed the Elbe, attacked general 
Hoſſkirk, encamped near Brandeiz ; when both ſides 
fought with incredible intrepidity, but the Imperialiſts 
were at length compelled to relinquiſh the field, with the 
loſs of two thouſand men. Bannier purſued them to the 
walls of Prague, and took the imperial generals, Hof- 
ſkirk and Monticuculi, priſoners. 

He repaſſed the Elbe, and paſſed towards Sileſia and 
Moravia, but he was not ſo ſucceſsful as he expected: 
the proteſtants, who had promiſed him great aſſiſtance, 
were overawed by the preſence of the Imperialiſts. But 
he was not diſcouraged : he defeated a body of Imperia- 
liſts at Glatz, and thrice. drove the Saxons from their 
camp at Tiru. But Bannier and the Swedes were ſud- 
denly alarmed with the death of the duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar. He had begun the campaign with the ſiege of Thau, 
which he ordered to be battered with red-hot balls; a 
mode of attack which threw the inhabitants into ſuch con- 
ſternation, that they ſurrendered almoſt inftantly, though 
they had before -baMed all the efforts of the French. The 
duke's reputation was now ſo high, that the emperor 


made ſome ſecret ts to detach him from the French 
intereſt. But, inſtead of hearkening to ſuch inſidious 
propoſals, he redoubled his i in making prepara- 


tions for paſſing the Rhine. He was ſeized with a ſevere 
. Mlneſs at Hunningen, whence he was conveyed by water 
to Neuburg, and there this life, in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age. He is ſuppoſed to have fallen a ſacri- 
fice to the jealopſy and ambition of cardinal Richlicu. 
Puffendorf abſolutely affirms that the duke was taken off 
by poiſon, and that his body had evident marks of it. 

The Weimerian army, under the command of the 
duke of Longueville ; the army commanded by mareſchal 
Guebriant ; and the troops of Lunenburg, under gene- 
ral Klitzing, joined Bannier. Nothing but unanimity 
was now required to ſecure ſucceſs to the confederates ; 
but all claiming a ſuperiority, each entertained a high opi- 
nion of his own talents, wiſhed his plans to be adopted, 
and did not chooſe to be directed. After long debates, it 
was agreed to attack Picolonimi, the imperial general, 
in his camp at Sasfeld, but that general was ſo advan- 
tageouſly poſted, that the attempt was found imprac- 
ticable ; both armies, however, continued in fight of 
each other, till each camp began to feel the preſſure of 
famine. . Bannier, tired of ſuch languid delay, ſet out 
for Franconia, and marched through Heſſe; where bis 
army fuffered/greatly by famine: he prevented the Im- 
perialiſts from croſſing the Weſer, and refreſhed his army 
in the duehy of Lunenburg. Pinched with famine, Pico- 
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lomini determined to lead his forces into Fran 
in his march thither, he was attacked by fn 
army, and though not defeated, ſuffereg © Weimay 
able loſs. a very conſid 
The houſe of An was ſtill leſs 
uarters, during the year 1640. The a: 1 
þ vn backward in Italy, CR Grebe l 
tugal threw off the Spaniſh yoke. » and Þ 
The preliminaries of a general pea 
ating ; and, after certain difficulties ad feen. eg 
it was agreed that a congreſs for a general who 
be held at Munſter and Oſnabrug, the pa, Heer fg 
. rug, the garriſons of 
ſhould march out. But Ferdinand 111. nüt. 
this convention; and certain unexpected events vw. 
him in his reſolution of continuing the war. * 
Bannier having, by great generalſhip. extricaed 
ſelf from ſeeming inevitable ruin, being hemmed n 
tween the Plais and the Moldaw, the einengen 
and fatigue threw him into a fit of illneſs, of "lick 
died, at Haberſtadt, in the forty-firſt year of 10 
He was diſtinguiſned by his moderation and hun 
towards thoſe whom he had vanquiſhed; and wa; * 
by the ſoldiers, whoſe dangers, toils, and difficu 
chearfully ſhared. | _ _—_ 
Before the arrival of Torſtenſon, another gerer 
had been bred under Guſtavus, who was ſoon ex 
with a reinforcement, the Swedes and French; unds 
command of Guebriant, had defeated the imperial 
near Wolfenbuttle, when four thouſand of the In 
lifts were ſlain, and a great number taken priſoners, ( 
briant ſoon after obtained a complete victory overthe 
perialiſts near Ordingue ; which was followed by th 
duction of Bevert, Nintz, Berchem, Cafter, 
Guewmbruck. | 
The archduke Leopold, and Picolomini, who ON 
manded the Imperialiſts in Moravia, marched oil 
Torſtenſon, who was now arrived from Sweden, init 
ing to ſurpriſe him in his camp; in that attempt, 
ever, they did not ſucceed ; Picolomini had theref 
courſe to treachery, and corrupted one Sckendgii 
Swediſh colonel, who promiſed to admit the Impe 
into the camp by night. But the deſign was diſco 
and the traitor puniſhed. The duke of Saxe-L 
burg, who marched againſt Torſtenſon, in Sileli 
defeated and mortally wounded, and three thouland 
men were leſt dead upon the field. A battle fo 
enſued between the army commanded by Torlteala 
that under Leopold and Picolomini, in the plaind 
tenfeld, near Leipſic ; when the Imperialiſts lol 
eight thouſand men, including three hundred « 
who were found among the ſlain; the conquero 
| were greatly inferior in number, did not loſe 
thouſand ſoldiers. The victorious Torſtenſon 1 
turned to the ſiege of Leipſic, and compelled that 
ſurrender. | 
During theſe tranſactions, a French army hade 
Rouſſillon, and reduced Colima and Perpignan. 
| ferences for a general peace were again opened, 4 
liminaries publiſhed ; when thoſe who had been i 
poſed to the calamities of war . F 
on the ſpe& of tranquillity ;- but f. 
of cdi! Rein, and afterwards of l 
Lewis XIII. once more diſcoloured the _ | 
| ciations, however, were ſoon renewed. I 4 
| tentaties named by the emperor, were the coun þ 
duke 0 
ſperg, the baron de Krane, and Hen'y, PAs 
Lawenberg: France appointed the coun fd 
de Servien; Sweden, Salvius, and the {ons 0 
brated chancellor Oxenſtiern ; and Spa © 
Roderico, and Diego de Saavedra. re” 
named by the other European power? 
| reſted in the negociations. ou 
This negociation was diſturbed by ago” * 
den and Denmark, but that was ſoon te 
mediation of the court of France. II qil 
the emperor. and the confederates bei'S 
' cardinal Mazarine, hearing the French "dere 
inferior in ſtre to the Bavarian, . 
Bourbon, duke d' Enguien, after 
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Friburg, with ſuch impetuoſity, that, 
ouſly ſituated, he was forced to retire, 
of three thouſand men: This action, which 
ars, was almoſt inſtantly followed by ano- 
" 1:4 was nobly maintained on both ſides, and 
i die remained undecided; when Merci, per- 
% hat he had loſt half his army, reſolved to avoid 
Is — by a quick retreat, leaving his artillery and 


Fe” en in the mean time, attacked the imperial 
Fotenſon, in and charged them with ſuch fury, 
x N yalry was ſoon broken; and their infantry cut 
- General Goeutz, and about three thouſand 
F -re ſlain, and twenty-ſix pieces of cannon taken ; 
e with ſixty-three pair of colours, and four thou- 
* M among whom was general Hasfeld, and 
Naber officers of diſtinction. Twelve thouſand of 
ial infantry were alſo ſlain in the purſuit, and 

"umber taken priſoners. The Swedes now filled 
he bereditary dominions of the emperor with conſter- 
mand deſpair. They were maſters of the Danube 
t Moravian ſide; and all the towns in that province 
edered at diſcretion, except Brinn, which Torſten- 
. of Vienna was ſo much alarmed at this 
wrize, that the emperor retired to Ratiſbon, and the 
ws and the nobility fled for refuge to Gratz, in 
. All the valuable furniture was removed from the 
nl, the ſuburbs were pulled down, and the baſtions 
nmparts repaired. Some old regiments threw 
rſlves into the city, and preparations were made for 
ating a long ſiege : but Torſtenſon found ſufficient 
ment at Brinn, which, by its gallant defence, 
&d Ferdinand leiſure to put his affairs in ſome order. 
eral Merci, having received intelligence that 
i| Turenne had eftabliſhed his head-poſt at Ma- 
i reſolved to attack him by ſurprize: with this 
he drew up his army in the plain of Mariendal, in 
of battle, placing his foot in the centre, and his 
jon the two wings. An engagement enſued, in 
WP ic imperial troops got a ſmall advantage. But 

ane ſent a _re-inforcement of eight thouſand men 
wenne, under the conduct of the duke d' Enguien. 
& two commanders reſolved to bring the Bavarians 
neral action; and Turenne, whoſe turn it was to 
> ew up his ſquadrons in order of battle, and ad- 
towards the enemy, who took poſt upon a ground 
weſfble, that it was hazardous to attack them in 
Liitvation. The duke d'Enguien being inveſted 
ie command, determined therefore to advance 
i the Danube, and was proſecuting his voyage 
mungen, when he received intelligence that the 
uns were come up with him. He immediatly drew 
6 amy in battalia; and they formed themſelves 
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a theirlefe was a caſtle, which they had taken care 
on. A bloody battle followed, and victory 
o de in favour of the Bavarians, till the count 


E a turn to affairs, and the French forces were 
ts victory was dearly purchaſed, four thouſand 
French being left dead upon the ſpot. Nordlin- 
me other places, indeed, opened their gates 
2 Mquerors ; but they were ſoon recovered by the 
, vo received a ſtrong re-inforcement under 
duke Leopold. The duke d'Enguien departed, 
kan the honour of cloſing the campaign, 
. ling the elector of Triers in his domi- 
* iveſted Triers, the garriſon of which was 
te "plate, and the elector entered his capital 
ations of his ſubjects. 
u Who had ravaged Auſtria to the very 
"ors, intended to _ undertake the ſiege of 
* * archduke Leopold took effectual mea- 
zun that city: Chagrined at this diſap- 
i ud terribly afflicted wit 
bis own y afflicted with the gout, he re- 
late country, General Wrangel, who ſuc- 
command of the army, ſupported the re- 
I 
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Theſe two generals attacked the count 


meminence of eaſy aſcent, not far from a village; 


el was flain at the head of his valiant troops; 
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putation of the Swediſh arms; and, in conjunction with 
Turenne, ravaged Franconia, Sileſia, and Moravia. 
Alarmed for his own dominions, the elector of Bavaria 
withdrew his ſubjects from the ſervice of the emperor, 
and concluded a ſeparate peace with France. His ex- 
ample was followed by the archbiſhop of Cologne, the 
archbiſhop of Mentz, and the landgrave of Heſſe Darm- 
ſtadt. The Swedes, in the mean time, ſecured the 
towns that they poſſeſſed in Weſtphalia, and Upper 
Suabia, made themſelves maſters of Schweinfurt, and, 
again entering Bohemia, reduced Egra, in the preſence 
of the imperial army. 

But the confederates were not equally ſucceſsful in 
other quarters. Nothing of conſequence had been 
effected either in Italy or the Low Countries, during the 
two laſt campaigns; and in Spain the reputation of two 
celebrated French generals had been tarniſhed. The 
duke d'Enguien was appointed viceroy of Catalonia, 
and began his adminiſtration with attempting the reduc- 
tion of Lerida ; but he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
aud the reſt of the campaign was ſpent in fruitleſs marches 
and countermarches. 

The elector of Bavaria renounced the alliance he had 
concluded with France, and re-united himſelf to the 
emperor. Wrangel, in conjuction with Turenne, ad- 
vanced againſt the Auſtrians and Bavarians at Summer- 
hauuſen, near the Danube, where a furious battle was 
fought, and the imperial army totally defeated : they 
could only ſave the remains of the army by a maſterly. 
retreat to Augſburg. Picolomini arriving ſoon after 
from the Netherlands, aſſumed the chief command, in 
the room of Melander, who was ſlain. Though his 
preſence infufed new ſpirits into his troops, he could not 
prevent the confederates from penetrating into Bavaria ; 
where they laid the whole country under contribution, 
and obliged the elector to quit his capital, and take 
refuge in Saltzburg. 

T he elector of Cologne had alſo renewed his alliance 
with the emperor, and baron Lamboy, who commanded 
the troops of Weſtphalia and Cologne, gave battle to the 
Heſſians near Grovemburg, and was totally routed. 
Koningſmark, the Swediſh general, ſurprized the new 
city of Prague; while Wittemburg made himſelf maſter 
of Thabor. In the mean time Charles Guſtavus, count 
Palatine of Deux Ponts, arrived from Sweden, with a 
reinforcement of eight thouſand men, and undertook the 
ſiege of Old Prague. He began his approaches with ſuch 
vigour, that the emperor, dreading the loſs of that city, 
and of the whole kingdom of Bohemia, came to a reſo- 
lution of concluding the long- expected peace. 

All the parties being defirous of an accommodation, 
the memorable treaty of Weſtphalia was ſigned at Mun- 
ſter, on the 24th of October, 1648; in which the fol- 
lowing ſtipulations were made, viz. That France ſhall 
poſſeſs the ſovereignty of the three archbiſhoprics, Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, the city of Pigneral, Briſac, and ita 
dependencies, the territory of Sundgaw, the landgravates 
of Upper and Lower Alſace, and the right to keep a 
garriſon in Philipſburgh : that to Sweden ſhall be granted 
five millions of crowns, the archbiſhopric of Bremen, 
and the brſhopric of Werden ſecularized, Upper Pome- 
rania, Stetin, the ifle of Rugen, and the city of Wiſ- 
mar, in the duchy of Mecklenburg, all to be held as fiefs 
of the empire, with three voices at the diet: that the 
elector of Brandenburg fhall be reimburſed for the loſs 
of Upper Pomerania, by the ceſſion of the biſhopric of 
Madgeburg ſecularized, and by having the biſhoprics of 
Halderſtadt, Minden, and Camin, declared ſecular 
principalities, with four voices at the diet: that the duke 
of Mecklenburg, as an equivalent for Wiſmar, ſhall 
have the biſhoprics of Schwerin and Ratzburg, erected 
alſo into principalities : that the electoral dignity, with 
the Upper Palatinate, ſhall remain with Maximilian, 
duke of Bavaria, and his deſcendants, fo long as 
have male 1ff1e; but that the Lower Palatinate ſhall be 
reſtored to Charles Lewis, ſon of the depoſed elector, 
in whoſe favour an eighth electorate ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 
to continue till the extinction of the other houſe. All 
the other princes and ſtates of the empire, were re- eſta- 
b in the lands, rights, and prerogatives, 2 
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enjoyed before the troubles of Bohemia, in 1619: 
the republic of Switzerland was declared a ſovereign ſtate, 
and exempt from the juriſdiction of the empire; and the 
ſucceſſion of Cleves and Juliers, with the reſtitution of 
Lorrain, was referred to arbitration. 


With reſpect to religion, the pacification of Paſſau 


was confirmed in its full extent: it was alſo agreed that 


the Calviniſts ſhall enjoy the ſame privileges as the 
Lutherans ; that the imperial chamber ſhall conſiſt of 


twenty-four proteſtant members, and twenty-ſix catho- 


lics ; that the emperor ſhall receive ſix proteſtants into his 
aulic council; and that an equal number of catholic and 
proteſtant deputies ſhall be choſen for the diet, except in 
a cauſe which concerns one of the two religions; in which 
caſe all the deputies ſhall be proteſtants, if it reſpects the 
proteſtants ; and catholics, if relating to the, tollowers 
of the ancient faith. But, notwithſtanding this treaty, 
war was continued between France and Spain, with 
varied ſucceſs, till the peace of the Pyrenees, in 16593 
when Lewis XIV. was married to the infanta Maria 
Thereſa, daughter of Philip IV. of Spain. 

That tranquillity, which the peace of Weſtphalia had 
reſtored: to Germany, continued unmoleſted till the death 
of Ferdinand III. which happened at Vienna, in 1657, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age. 


From the Year 1657 to 1740. 


AN interregnum of five months enſued, after the 
death of Ferdinand III. and the diet was much agitated 
in regard to the choice of a ſucceſſor ; but LEOPOLD, 
his = was at length raiſed to the imperial throne. 
Jealouſy ſor a time prevailed among ſome of the electors, 
on account of the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria ; but 


the greater, number were convinced of the propriety of 


ſuch a choice, in order to prevent more alarming dangers. 
While the Turks 1 maſters of Buda, the French 
in poſſeſſion of Alſace, and the Swedes of Pomerania, a 
powerful emperor ſeemed neceſſary. Leopold began his 
reign with finiſhing an alliance, whch his father had be- 
gan, with Poland and Denmark, in oppoſition to Sweden. 
He was elected king of Bohemia in 1654, king of Hun- 
gary in 1655, and crowned emperor at Frankfort, on the 
18th of July, 1658. 

He would never run the riſque of appearing in arms; 


was never at a ſiege or battle, nor at the head of any of 


his troops; but he was an able politician. He made war 
by his generals, during his whole reign, and had the hap- 

ineſs of ſeeing a great part of Europe unite to ſupport 
— on the throne, and to conquer provinces for him. 
Montecuculi, one of his generals, with the aſſiſtance of 
the French, gained the famous battle of St. Gothard, 
againſt the Turks, on the 26th of July, 1664. Three 
years after, Leopold cauſed ſeveral Hungarian lords to 
be beheaded, for plotting a revolt againſt him. In 
1671, he ſent ſuccours to the States General againſt the 
French, which was followed by the bloody war on the 
Rhine, in which the Imperialiſts were almoſt always de- 
feated, till the death of Turenne, in 1675, The Hun- 
garians, having called the Turks to their aſſiſtance, the 
grand vizier entered Hungary in 1683, at the head of 


two hundred and forty thouſand men, and at length laid 


ſiege to Vienna. He was on the point of taking that 
capital, when Sobieſki, king of Poland, came with his 


- army to the aſſiſtance of Charles of Lorrain, defeated the 


Turks, and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege on the 12th of 
September. This victory was followed - ſeveral others, 
and the Imperialiſts recovered all the towns that had been 

taken by the Turks. | 
About this time, the Genoeſe were accuſed, by the 
French, of having fold bombs and gunpowder to the 
ines ; and they had further incurred the diſpleaſure 


of Lewis XIV. by engaging to build four gallies for the 


Spaniards. He commanded them, under pain of his 
reſentment, not to launch thoſe gallies. Enraged at this 
inſult on their liberties, the Genoeſe paid no attention to 
the menace; they ſeemed even deſirous of ſhewing their 
contempt of ſuch arrogance : but they had ſoon occaſion 
to repent of their temerity. Fourteen ſhips of the line, 
enty gallics, and ſeyeral frigates, failed immediately 
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from Toulon, under Duqueſne; and 
Genoa, ſoon reduced part of the mag 
of that city to a heap. Four thouſand 
and the ſuburb of St, Peter d'Arena w; b 
Genoeſe were now convinced of the nece 15 urnt. 
themſelves, in order to prevent the total del humbly 
their capital. Lewis required that the do ſtru&tion 0 
the principal ſenators, ſhould come and da, four o 
mency, 1n his palace at Verſailles; and ky ore is ch 
Genoeſe from eluding this ſatisfaction, or de Prevent th 
of any part of his triumph, he inſiſted he? It t 
who ſhould be ſent to deprecate his vengean * 
be continued in office; notwithſtanding * och 
law of the republic, which deprives a doge of ve | 
nity the moment he quits the City. Theſe w_ 
conditions were complied with: Imperiale Lats ; 
then doge of Genoa, in his ceremonial habit acc 1 
nied by four ſenators, appeared before Lewis in if ; 
cating poſture, The doge, who was a man of }; pl 
parts, on being aſked what he ſaw moſt extraordin | 
Veriailles, very pointedly replied—< To ſee myſelf hew 

In 1684, the emperor Leopold ceded Salben 
Fort Keil, and ſeveral other places to the French. 
in 1686, he concluded a treaty with the prince and fn 
of Tranſilvania, which afforded him an oppottun f 
rendering himſelf. maſter of that country ; and the 1 
year he concluded the league of Augſdurg, the m 
motive to which was that of humbling the Fred 
nation. 

The duke of Savoy having joined the allies in 16 
it became neceſſary for Lewis to ſend an army into luh 
This army was committed to the mareſchal de Cam 
who united the fire of a hero to the coolneſs of 2 phil 
ſopher. He every where ſhewed himſelf ſuperior wi 
antagoniſt Victor Amadeus, who had the character 
an able general, and totally defeated him at Staffand 
In conſequence of this victory, Saluces fell into the had 
of the French ; Suza, which commanded the paſſes 
tween Dauphine and Piedmont, was taken; and all Say 
except the fortreſs of Montmelian, was ſoon reduced 

But, in 1691, the conqueſts of Catinat, in Italy, me 
checked by prince Eugene, and the young due 


» artivin 
nificent 4. I 


are 
men were 80 


Schomberg ; who repulſed him at Coni, in Piedmai 


and obliged him ſoon after to repaſs the Po. I 
French, by exerting their whole force in Flanders, 8 
their own country expoſed. The army under the ma 
ſchal de Catinat, being too weak to reſiſt the due 
Savoy, that prince entered Dauphine, in 1692, þ 
ſufficiently revenged himſelf for the inſults, which he 
received in his own dominions, during the two preceal 
campaigns. He ravaged the country, reduced the ut 
fied towns, and ſickneſs only prevented him from & 
quiring very important conqueſts, On the borders { 
Hungary, Great Waradin, after a long blockade, i 
taken by the Imperialiſts. | | 

The military operations on the ſide of Pizdmont, 8 
having languiſhed throughout the ſummerof 1693, W 


. terminated by a deciſive action. The duke of Sad 


at the head of the confederates, had inveſted P den 
and the Mareſchal de Catinat, having received a . 
forcement of ten thouſand men, deicended on | 
mountains, and ſeemed to threaten Turin. 1 
the ſafety of his capital, the duke raiſed the lege þ 
nerol, and advanced to the little river C1101 I 
Marſaglia. The two armies were ſoon in ft 


wing. The French, contrary to 
received the fire of the Spaniards as th Feral 
charged them with fixed bayonets, and ri boten 
in hand. The whole left wing was inſtant) un 
thrown in confuſion on the centre, which gerte, . 
battle with great obſtinacy; at length, ho lle A 
way, and victory remained to the Fren 15 
loſt eight thouſand men in the action, Ide j 


22 colours, ſtandard, and light bagg*8* · 
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EA 


ä berg. among other perſons of diſtinction, 
ke of _— and taken priſoner. TIE 
e ſeveral other engagements, and much bloo 
After 1 G des, 4 congrels for a general peace was 
lt on = caſtle of Ryſwick, in 1697. The king 
gened at 1 the emperor found it neceſſary to accede 
Spain in It was ſtipulated that the French monarch 
je wedge William III. though not in direct 
* ſul ſovereign of Great-Britain, and make 
" father attempt to dlturd him in the poſſeſſion of his 
chat the duchy of Luxemburg, the county 
2 Charleroi, Mons, Aeth, Coutray, and all 
dr to France by the chambers of Metz and 
"x ” well as thoſe taken in Catalonia during the 
"ſhould be reſtored to Spain ; that Philipſburg, Fri- 
eee old be given up to the emperor 
e duchies of Lorrain ) 1 

| T * to their native prince. | 
Scarce had the emperor acceded to the treaty of Ryſ- 
cb. when he received ay xv of ay _ _ 
te Turks, by his arms, at Zenta, in the kingdom 
The celebrated prince Eugene of Savoy 
mn the Imperialiſts, bad on his extraordinary 
lines the ſucceſs depended. Muſtapha commanded 
army in perſon ; the battle was ſhort, but uncom- 
ay bloody. Twenty 2 _— ww = dead 
the field; and ten thouſand were drowned in the river, 
vouring to avoid the fury of the ſword. The 
1 and baggage of the enemy fell into 
hands of prince Eugene. The grand vizier was 
led, the ſeal of the Ottoman empire taken, and the 
gol the Janiſſaries, with twenty-ſeven baſhaws, were 
d among the ſlain. 
ww Sultan, Muſtapha II. after having in vain at- 
ppted, during another campaign, 3 the 2 
had loſt at Zenta, agreed to hearken to propoſals o 
ice, The plenipotentiaries met at Carlowitz, on the 
hof January, 1699, and ſigned a treaty ; in which it 
u ſtipulated that all Hungary, on this fide of the 
re, with Tranſylvania and Sclavonia, ſhould be 
&d to the houſe of Auſtria ; that the Ruſſians ſhould 
un in poſſeſſion of Azoph, on the Palus Mzotis ; 
tCaminiec ſhould be reſtored to the Poles; and that 
Venetians ſhould be gratified with all the Morea, and 
ul other places in Dalmatia. 
The 1 of Charles II. king of Spain, re- kindled 
uur for the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh territories. The 
eror diſputed the title of the duke of Anjou, afterwards 
p V. to the crown of Spain, pretending a prior right 
e whole Spaniſh monarchy : but he at length con- 
lis views to a part, and fixed upon the duchy of 
n, which he claimed as a fief of the empire; and 
Idngly iſſued his mandate to the inhabitants, com- 
Wing their obedience, on pain of being conſidered as 
. Before he —_— of this diſpute, Leopold died 
na, on the gth of May, 1705, aged ſixty-five 
He = a prince of 2 judgment, and great 
pumty ot temper, 
opold was fucceeded on the imperial throne, by his 
PH, who was born at Vienna, on the 28th of 
1678, crowned king of Hungary on the gth of 
ember 
Fer, 1687, and elected king of the Romans on 
path of anuary, 1690. He inherited his father's 


« as law 


h, and the Dutch, to eſpouſe his intereſt againſt 
5 je ſtrove to make the archduke acknowledge 
be * Spain. But, in I taly, the French continued to 

tu. The duke of Vendome took Villa Franca 
cue; and repulſed the Imperialiſts under prince 


p the of Caſſano; and the duke of Savoy, unable 
1 field, was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in 
Fax ha any proſpect of relief. 

The cates were more fortunate in other quar- 
er of mareſchal de Tele,” after the loſs of a great 
40 men, was forced to raiſe the ſiege of Gibraltar: 
under the a fleet, coming to the aſſiſtance of that 
command of De Pontis, was defeated, 


= or deſtroyed, by an Engliſh ſquadron, 


2 


ents and maxims. He engaged the duke of Savoy, 


Barer ce to force the paſſage of the Adda, 


and : 
No. Mir John Leake, The confederates alſo 
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entered the enemy's country, and reduced the principal 
places in the province of Eſtremadura. They were 
equally — in other parts. An Engliſh fleet, un- 
der Sir Cloundeſley Shovel, with five thouſand land forces, 
being joined by Sir John Leake, and the Dutch admiral 
Allemande, took on board the archduke, and failed for 
the coaſt of Catalonia, Alarmed at the appearance of 
ſuch a formidable force, the Spaniards, in general, de- 
clared for the houſe of Auſtria : the fortreſſes of Lerida 
and Fortoſa, inſtantly yielded; Barcelona was obliged to 
ſurrender ; and almoſt the whole kingdom of Valencia, 
and the province of Catalonia, ſubmitted to Charles III. 
But Philip V. continued in poſſeſſion of the crown of 
Spain, 1n ſpite of all his oppoters. In 1706, the em- 
peror Joſeph put the electors of Cologne and Bavaria 
under the ban of the empire, and the following year 
made himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Naples. He 
ſubdued the revolted Hungarians, and died of the ſmall- 
pox, on the 17th of April, 1711; leaving only two 
daughters, by Wilhelmina Amelia, of Brunſwick- 
Hanover. 

CHARLES VI. the archduke of Auſtria, grandſon 
of the emperor Leopold, and brother of the emperor 
Joſeph, ſucceeded him on the imperial throne, after having 
been crowned king of Spain at Vienna, in 1703, by the 
name of Charles III. Though the war was continued 
between Spain and Germany, it did not hinder Charles 
from declaring war againſt the Turks, on the 16th of 
June, 1716; after which the prince of Eugene defeated 
them, took Temeſwar, Belgrade, and ſeveral other 
places, which obliged the Ottoman court to ſue for peace; 
which was granted them in 1718, at Paſſarowitz; and 
by that treaty the emperor ſecured his conqueſts, | 

All acts of hoſtility in Italy had been ſuſpended, in 
conſequence of a treaty of neutrality ; when the enter- 
prize of the Spaniſh miniſter, cardinal Alberoni, in 
cauſing Sardinia to be taken, occaſioned a quadruple al- 
lance, concluded at London, on the 2d of Auguſt, 
1718, between Great-Britain, France, the emperor, and 
the States-General ; by which Charles VI. promiſed to 
acknowledge Philip V. as king of Spain: and the allies, 
on their part, promiſed to maintain the emperor in the 
poſſeſſion of the dominions he poſſeſſed, as archduke of 
Auſtria ; and to caule Sicily to be given him in the room 
of Sardinia, But the court of Spain, not being willing 
to accede to this treaty, the war was continued, much to 
the diſadvantage of Spain; but, on the diſgrace and 
diſmiſſion of cardinal Alberoni, the Spaniards entered 
into the quadruple alliance, on the 26th of January, 
1720, which put an end to the war. 

At length Charles VI. endeavoured to introduce and 
confirm the Pragmatic Sanction, in relation to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of his hereditary eftates. After having cauſed it 
to be accepted and ſigned by moſt of the German princes, 
he concluded a treaty with Spain at Vienna, on the 3oth 
of Auguſt, 1725; in which both parties renounced all 
right to the kingdoms and countries each other then poſ- 
ſeſſed; and, at the ſame time, guaranteed the hereditary 
ſucceſſion of don Carlos, to the eſtates of Tuſcany, 
Parma, and Placencia. 

In 1733, the emperor was involved in another war. 
Staniſlaus Leczinſki, whom Charles XII. had inveſted 
with the ſovereignty in 1704, and whom Peter the Great 
had dethroned, was choſe a ſecond time, on the death of 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland: but the emperor, aſſiſted 
by the Ruſſians, obliged the Poles to proceed to a new 
election. The elector of Saxony, ſon of the late king 
of Poland, was raiſed to the throne, under the name of 
Auguſtus III. and Staniſlaus was again obliged to aban- 
don his crown. 4 

The king of France, reſenting the inſult he had 
received from the emperor, in having his father-in-law 
removed from the throne of Poland by his influence, 
reſolved to be revenged. He formed an alliance with the 
kings of Spain and Sardinia, who alſo thought them- 
ſelves aggrieved; and war was begun in Italy, and on 
the frontiers of Germany, The duke of Berwick paſſed 
the Rhine, at the head of the French army, and reduced 
Fort Kehl. He afterwards inveſted Philipſburg, in the 
face of the imperial forces; while the count de Belleiſte 

* 1 | made 
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made himſelf maſter of Traerbach. Though the duke 


of Berwick was killed by a cannon ball, in viſiting the 
trenches, Philipſburgh was taken. He was ſucceeded 


in the command by the marquis d' Asfeld, and continued 


the operations of tlie ſiege, in the ſight of prince Eugene; 
and, in ſpite of the efforts of that experienced general, 
and the overflowings of the Rhine, the place was forced 


to ſurrender. In Italy, the French and their allies were | 


no leſs ſucceſsful, The Spaniards, in two campaigns, 
made themſelves maſters of Naples and Sicily. The 
count de Montemar gained a complete victory over the 
Imperialiſts, at Biponto, in Apulia, and afterwards car- 
ried every thing before him. The forces of France and 
Piedmont, under the king of Sardinia, took Milan, and 
other important places. The marſhal de Coigni, who 
ſucceeded to the cominand of the French army on the 
death of Villars, defeated the imperial froops under the 
walls of Parma ; and they were again worſted at Guat- 
talla, where the prince of Wirtemberg was ſlain. The 
empetor, in theſe two engagements, loſt upwards of ten 
thouſand men. 

Diſcouraged by ſo many misfortunes, the emperor ſig- 
nified his deſire of peace; and as peace was the earneſt 
wiſh of cardinal Fleury, the French miniſter, a treaty 
was ſoon concluded. It ſtipulated that Staniſlaus ſhould 


' renounce his pretenſions to the throne of Poland, in con- 


fideration of the duchy of Lorram, which he ſhould 
enjoy during life ; and which, after his death, ſhould be 
united to the crown of France: that the duke of Lor- 
rain ſhould have Tuſcany, in exchange for his hereditary 
dominions ; and that Lewis XV. ſhould allow him a 
revenue of three millions five hundred thouſand livres, 
till the death of the d-duke, John Gaſton, the laſt 
prince of the houſe of Medicis; that the emperor ſhould 
acknowledge don Carlos king of the Two Sicilies, and 
receive in exchange the duchies of Parma and Placentia; 
that he ſhould cede to the king of Sardinia, who had 
ſome old pretenſions to the whole duchy of Milan, the 
Tortoneſe, the Novareſe, and the Fiefs of Langes ; and, 
in lieu of theſe ceſſions, the king of France agreed to 
reſtore all his conqueſts in Germany, and to guarantee the 
Pragmatic Sanction. ; T 
Soon after this peace was negociated, a new war broke 
out on the confines of Eur and Aſia, in which the 
emperor found himſelf involved. Provoked at the ra- 
vages of the Crim Tartars, the empreſs of Ruſſia, after 
expoſtulating on that ſubject with the Ottoman Porte, 
ordered Laſci, one of her rals, to attack Azoph, 
which he accordingly reduced; while the count de Mu- 
nich, with another army, laid all Tartary waſte with fire 
and ſword. Next.campaign Munich inveſted Oczakow, 
which was carried on by aſſault, though defended by a 
iſon of three thouſand Janizaries, and ſeven thou- 
{and Boſniacs. A bomb having ſet fire to the powder 
magazine, it immediately blew up, and communicated 
its contents to many of the houſes. The Ruſſian general 
ſezed this opportunity of ſtorming the town, which, ſeized 
with conſternation, or unable to fight on narrow ram- 
when the contiguous buildings were m flames, 
tamely ſuſſered themſelves to be cut to pieces. 
© Rouſed by theſe rapid ſucceſſes, theemperor, who was 
bound by treaty to aſſiſt the court of Peterſburg againſt 
the Porte, entertained the moſt flattering expectations, 
that, by his aſſiſtance, the Ottoman empire would be 
finally ſubverted. But theſe ambitious hopes proved 
illuſory : the Turks ſent an army towards Hungary; the 
imperial generals were repeatedly defeated ; ſeveral im- 
portant places were loſt; and Belgrade was beſieged. 
Diſcouraged by a repetition of diſaſters, Charles, wiſhin 
to conclude a war from which he reaped nothing but ail” 
grace, had recourſe to the mediation of France. The 
empreſs alſo, afraid of being deſerted by her ally, though 


{he had recently been victorious at Choczim, had recourſe B 


to negociation. A i 
A treaty was concluded in 1739, by which the em- 
peror ceded to the Grand Seignior, Belgrade, Sebatz, the 
iſle and fortreſs of Orſovo, with Servia, and Auſtrian 
Wallachia; and the Danube and the Saave, were, in 
future, to be the boundaries of the two empires. The 
empreſs of Ruſſia was granted the poſſeſſion of Azoph, 
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but its fortifications wete to be dem 

cient limits between the Ruſſian a 

were re-eſtabliſhed. © | 
After this difadvantageous peace, th 

this life, on the 2oth X October, 17 A BS de arts 

year of his age. e 06 fi f 


oliſhed: 


nd Tur ind te 4 


did emp 


From the Year 1740 to 1748 


THE death of the emperor, Charle. 
male iſſue, awakened the ambition of ſoy 
By virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction as wel 
rights of blood, the ſucceſſion of the whale 1 * 
minions belonged to the archducheſs Maria Th = ; 
, emperor's eldeſt daughter, married to F nach of? 

rain, grand duke of Tuſcany. The kingdoms f I 
gary and Bohemia, the province of Sileſia, 1,9. MM 
Suabia, Upper and Lower Auſtria, Carinthi, 95 
Carniola, the four Foreſt Towns, Burgay, Brif; 0 

Low Countries, Friuli, Tirol, the duchy of Mi | 
the duchies of Parma and Placencia, formed tha: 
menſe inheritance. N 

Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, claimed the l: 
dom of Bohemia, on the ſtrength of an article in tel 
of the emperor, Ferninand I. brother of Charles v 
Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and elector of dan 
laid claim to the whole Auſtrian ſucceſſion, by vine 
the rights of his wife, eldeſt daughter of the enm 
Joſeph, elder brother of Charles VI. The catholic 
made ſimilar pretenſions; and the king of Sardim 
vived an obſolete claim to the duchy of Milan. 
king of France was not without his pretenſions, but 
did not ſtand forth as a competitor, though he enter 
hopes of aggrandizing himſelf, and of diſmemberig 
| Auftrian dominions, by abetting the claims of oth 

MARIA THERESA, however, took quiet po 
fion of that vaſt inheritance, which was ſecured to 
the P atic Sanction. She received the homageo 
ſtates of Auſtria at Vienna; and the kingdoms of H 

and Bohemia ſwore allegiance to her by their: 
ties, as did the Italian provinces. Poſſeſſed of a pop 
affability, which her predeceſſors had ſeldom put inp 
rice, ſhe gained the eſteem of her ſubjects, without 
niſhing her dignity. | 

The firſt alarm was given by an unexpected peu 
Frederic III. king of Pruſſia ; who had lately ſuco 
his father, Frederic William. This enterpriſing mo 
revived certain antiquated claims of his family 
duchies in Sileſia ; and, without having recourke to 
nifeſtoes, began his march at the head of thirty thi 
choice troops, in order to eſtabliſh his right. Fi 
penetrated into the heart of that rich province, and 


VI, With 
u potentay 


poſſeſſion of Breſlaw, its capital, he ſhewed adp ry 
to negociate. He offered to ſupply Maria Ther, — 
generally known by the name of queen of Hung) he 
money and troops; to protect the reſt of her dom 


in Germany, and to uſe his utmoſt intereſt to pq 
huſband on the imperial throne, on condition 0 
would cede to him the Lower Sileſia. 
This demand might have been complied vid, 
the queen of Hungary conſidered, that, by yin 
the claims of one pretender, ſhe enco 
others : ſhe therefore rejected the offers 0 the | 
Pruffia, and fent count Newparg, with hs 
troops into Sileſia, in order to expel the 107 Me 
two armijes, nearly equal in number, met at 


in the neighbourhood of Neiß, where a def 
enſued, and the Auſtrians. were at laſt comp® q 7 
under che cannon of Neiſs, having loft four y h 
men. This victory was followed by th* e 
Glatz and Neifs, and the ſubmiſſion of fie 0 the 
vince of Sileſia. Ss 8 f the c this 0 
Encouraged by the ſucceſsful invaſion 0 bit! and 
Pruffia, the court of Verſailles formed the aut te tl 
je& of placing the elector of Bavaria ou ling 
throne. The count de Belleiſle, being % 


wis X 
Nymp coſt 
Frederic III. king of Pruſſia. 
treaties ratified, an the French 


' 


I 1 A 
XV. appointed the elector of Bavaria 
00; _— with = mareſchals Belleiſle and 
under him. . 

en a joined by the French forces, furpriſed 
The canton of Paſſa, upon the Danube; and, en- 
Auſtria at the head of ſeventy thouſand 
ng Ufpe THon of Lintz, the capital, where he 
= homage of the ſtates of that country. From 
rue -d towards Vienna, which ſo alarmed 
32 of that city, that they removed to places 
n ſalety, with their moſt valuable effects; the 
| Joplin covered with boats which were employed 
* 29.4 A ſummons was ſent to Kevenhuller, 
22. to ſurrender the place. 

; rruated, the archducheſs, committing her deſ- 
00 the care of her huſband, and her brave 


N * Viewia, and retired to Preſburg, in Hun- 
n „ where, having aſſembled the ſtates of that king- 


, 


he addreſſed them, holding her eldeſt fon, then 


Zan, ant, in her arms, to the following effect: Aban- 
ln, ff 'by my friends, perſecuted by my enemies, and 
that it = 


neareſt relations, I have no reſource 
3 eli and valour. I depend wholly 
0 you; and into your hands I commit, with 
"<4ence, the ſon of your ſovereign, and my juſt 
ſe,” Animated by theſe expreſſions, and by the 
arance of a young, beautiful, heroic princeſs in diſ- 
the Palarines drew their ſabres, and exclaimed, in 
waftic accents, © We will die for our KINO, Maria 

eſa“!“ 

2 tears they ſwore to defend her, and publiſhed a 
iſto againſt the elector of Bavaria. The Hungarian 
y were inſtantly in arms; and old count Palfy 
thed to the relief of Vienna, with thirty thouſand 
Kevenhuller had a garriſon of twelve thouſand ; 
Nuperg was in Bohemia, at the head of about 
u thouſand. The grand duke, and his brother, 
t Charles of Lorrain, commanded another large 
3; and other general officers were exerting themſelves 
utmoſt, in raifing troops for the ſervice of their 


ſtead of inveſting Vienna, the elector of Bavaria 
ted into Bohemia; and, being joined by twenty 
a Saxons, laid fiege to Prague. The place was 
ed and taken, by the gallantry of the famous count 
natural fon of Auguſtus II. of Poland: and the 
br of Bavaria, having been crowned king of Bohe- 


1 * x Prague, proceeded to Frankfort; where he was 
a emperor, under the name of CHARLES VII. 
irty thou neſted with the imperial enſigns, on the 4th of 
3g H WY, 1742. But the elector's good fortune termi- 


ih his elevation to the imperial throne. On the 


b the capital of Upper Auſtria ; though defended 
gariſon of ten thouſand French troops. Keven- 
| the Auſtrian general, performed this important 
, and afterwards, entering the emperor's hereditary 
uns, defeated mareſchal Thoring at Memberg, 
Munich, the capital of Bavaria ; while prince 
F of Lorrain, at the head of thirty thouſand in- 
nd eighteen thouſand cavalry, advanced againſt 
ſans and-Saxons, who had invaded Moravia. On 
uach, they retired with precipitation, and aban- 
Omas, which they had taken. | 
| tie ative and enter riſing king of Pruſſia, having 
© reinforcement of thirty thouſand men, under 
Kot Anhalt Deſſau, marched to the aſſiſtance of | 
In Bohemia: © He gave battle to prince Charles | 
 Czaſlaw, The Pruſſians were broken, the 
q de field, and a total defeat muſt have .enſued, 
| = rage of plunder ſeized the Auſtrians at the 
thi Pruſſian baggage. The Pruſſian infantry 
"Pportunity to rally: they returned to the 
"i obliged prince Charles to retire, with the 
© thouſand men. f 
. of: Pruſſia, whoſe loſs was nearly equal to 
lng th > Uſliking ſuch bloody victories, and 
N lincerity of the court of France, began to 
Ma Peace ; and, without conſulting his allies, 
advantageous treaty at Breſlaw, on the 1 ich 


tis election, he received intelligence of the loſs of 


A name by which che Hungarians call their ſovereign, whether male or female, 
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of June, 1742. By this treaty, Maria Thereſa ceded 
to Frederic III. the Upper and Lower Sileſia, with the 
county of Glatz; he engaging to obſerve a ſtrict neutra- 
lity during the war, and to withdraw his forces from the 
dominions within ſixtcen days after ſigning the articles. 
A treaty of peace was alſo concluded, nearly at the ſame 
time, between the queen of Hungary, and Auguſtus III. 
king of Poland; by which ſhe yielded to him certain 
places in Bohemia, and he guarantied to her the poſſeſſion 
of the reſt of that kingdom. | 

The affairs of Italy now demand our attention ; where 
the war raged, during this campaign, with no leſs vio- 
lence than in Germany. It has already been obſerved, 
that the king of Spain laid a claim to the whole Auſtrian 
ſucceſſion, and that the king of Sardinia revived one to the 
duchy of Milan: both, at length, thought proper to 
moderate their pretenſions. The Spaniſh monarch inti- 
mated that he ſhould be ſatisfied with the Auſtrian domi- 
nions, which he intended to erect into a kingdom for 
don Philip, his ſecond ſon by the princeſs of Parma; 
and his Sardinian majeſty, jealous of the encroachments 
of the houſe of Bourbon, formed an alliance with the 
queen of Hungary, and the king of Great Britain, in 
conſequence of an annual ſubſidy, and the ceſſion of cer- 
tain places contiguous to his dominions, though without 
abſolutely renouncing his claim to the Milaneſe. All 
the other Italian ſtates, from motives of fear, affected to be 
neuter; and, when a body of Spaniſh troops were landed 
on the coaſt of Tuſcany, in 1741, under the duke de 
Montemar, the grand duke, huſband to the queen of 
Hungary, whoſe territories they came to invade, permit- 
ted them to paſs through his dominions. The Genoeke 
were equally complaiſant to another body of Spaniſh 
troops: the Venetians followed their example; and the 
pope permitted both parties to take refuge alternately 
in the Eccleſiaſtical State, and treated both with equal 
cordiality and reſpet᷑t. Even don Carlos, king of the 
Two Sicilies, declared himſelf neuter ; though deter- 
mined to abet the claims of his family to Parma, Pla- 
centia, and the Milaneſe; but the appearance of an 
Engliſh ſquadron before his capital, which would ſoon 
have been reduced to aſhes, obliged him, for a time, to 
ſummit to a neutrality, no leſs unnatural than that of the 
grand duke. | | 

Admiral Haddock, worn out with years, reſigned the 
command of the Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean, to 
rear- admiral Leſtock ; who was ſoon after joined by ſeven 
ſhips of the line, under vice-admiral Mathews, a brave 
and able officer. Excluſive of being commander in 
chief on that ſtation, Mathews was veſted with full powers 
to treat with all the ſtates of Italy, as his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's miniſter. He therefore watched the motions of the 
Spaniards, both by ſea and land; and, finding that a 
body of his Sicilian _— troops had, notwithſtand- 
ing his pretended neutrality, joined the Spaniſh army, he 
diſpatched commodore Martin, with a ſquadron, into 
the bay of Naples, with orders to bombard that city, 
unleſs the king would withdraw his troops, and ſolemnly 
engage that they ſhould not act in conjunction with Spain, 
during the continuance of the war. Finding ſome heſi- 
tation, and after that receiving an ambiguous anſwer, he 
pulled out his watch, and, fixing it to the flag- ſtaff, ſternly 
replied, That they muſt determine within an hour, or he 
ſhould be obliged to execute his orders, which were abſo- 
lute. The king's promiſe of neutrality was immediately 
ſent, and the Engliſh fleet left the bay before midnight. 

Before the ſigning of this neutrality, the Spaniſh army, 
under the duke de Montemar, had been obli to re- 
treat towards the frontiers of Naples, before the king of 
Sardinia, and count Traun, the Auftrian general. In 
the mean time, don Philip, third fon of his catholic 
majeſty, invaded Savoy with another Spaniſh army, and 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of the whole duchy. Alarmed 
at this intelligence, and anxious for the ſafety of his more 


valuable dominions, the king of Sardinia, with his 


forces, returned to Piedmont ; and count Traun, after 
the king of Naples had withdrawn his troops, found him- 
ſelſ able to maintain his ground, during the remainder of 
the campaign. ei N48 eg: ey 
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The Spaniards indeed had little reaſon to boaſt of | 
their ſucceſs in Italy, and their armies there were reduced 
to great diſtreſs, by the vigilance of the Britiſh fleet in 
cutting off their ſupplies. The queen of Hungary was 
every where victorious in Germany ; and the French, 
heartily tired of ſupporting their new emperor, in whoſe 
cauſe they had loſt upwards of an hundred thouſand 
men, made propoſals of peace. But the queen of 
Hungary, elated with her great ſucceſs, and happy in 
the ſupport of ſo powerful an ally as the king of Great- 
Britain, haughtily rejected all pacific propoſitions, 
George II. king of Great-Britain, who at the head of 
an Engliſh and Hanoverian army had gained the battle 
of Dettingen, in 1743, was alſo fired with the thirſt of 
military glory ; and the king of France, not being able 
to obtain peace for the emperor, made vigorous prepara- 
tions for carrying on the war with effect. 

The queen's good fortune ſtill continued to attend her. 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, who now commanded the 
Auſtrian army in Bavaria, defeated the Imperialiſts with 
great ſlaughter near Branau, and took poſſeſſion of their 
camp ; while prince Lobcowitz drove the French from 
all their poſts in the Upper Palatinate. Theſe two gene- 
rals. afterwards obliged mareſchal Brogho to abandon a 
ſtrong camp at Pladling, and to retire with precipitation 
towards the Rhine. When he reached Donewert, he 
was joined by a re-inforcement of twelve thouſand men 
under count Saxe ; but hedid not think proper to hazard 
an engagement. He retreated before prince Charles to 
Hailbrou; and the emperor, finding himſelf abandoned 
by his allies, and ſtripped of his dominions, took refuge 
in Frankfort, where he lived in indigence and obſcurity. 

After variety of operations, battles, and ſieges, both 
in Germany and Italy, the dejected fugitive Charles VII. 
once more got poſſeſſion of his capital. Suckendort, 
the imperial general, being joined by a body of French 
troops, had driven the Auſtrians out of Bavaria, But 
the rapid progreſs of the prince of Lorrain, filled the 
emperor with new apprehenſions. He was in danger of 
being a third time chaſed from his dominions, when death 
came to his relief, and releaſed him from a complication 
of bodily ills, aggravated by the anguiſh of a wounded 
ſpirit. His diflolution took place on the 2oth of Ja- 
nuary, 1745. | 
. MAXIMILIAN: JOSEPH, the ſon of the emperor 
Charles VII. was only ſeventeen years of age at the time 
of the death of his father, and conſequently could not 
become a candidate for the imperial throne; he therefore 
very wiſely concluded a treaty of peace with the queen of 
Hungary, who had again invaded Bavaria. By this 
treaty the queen agreed to recognize the imperial dig- 
nity, as having been veſted in the perſon of Charles VII. 
and to put his ſon in poſſeſſion of all his dominions. The 
young elector, on the other hand, renounced all claim to 
any part of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion ; conſented to gua- 
rantee the Pragmatic Sanction, promiſed his vote for the 
grand-duke at the enſuing election of an emperor, and to 
diſmiſs the auxiliary troops in his ſervice. 

It was expected that this treaty would have been a 
prelude to a general pacification, as the cauſe of the war 
in Germany no longer exiſted ; and the treaty of Frank- 
fort, the avowed purpoſe of which was the ſupport of the 
imperial dignity, had now no object. But the court of 
France, which had begun the war out of policy, reſolved 
to continue it from paſſion. The marquis d'Argenſon, 
then the French miniſter for war, declared that France, 
having undertaken to give a head to the Germanic body, 
ought to hazard the laſt ſoldier, rather than ſuffer the 
duke to be elected emperor. The court of Ver- 
failles even made an offer of the imperial crown to 
Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and elector of Saxony; 
but he, well knowing it was not in their giſt, very pru- 
dently refuſed it. The French miniſtry full perſiſted in 
their reſolution of oppoſing the election of the grand- 
duke, and of continuing the war with vigour in Ger- 
many and the Low-Countries; in order to facilitate the 
operations of the combined forces of the houſe of Bour- 
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The republic of Genoa, aſter lon 
concluded a treaty with the houſe 
proved highly injurious to the qu » Vhy 
the king of Sardinia, The are or. Pugn, 
and don Philip, conſiſting of French 2 de Gap 
Neapolitans, having formed a junction nd „ 
from which they were conſiderably reinfore * republ 
to eighty - thouſand men; while the Pic » Nouns 
Auſtrians, under the king of Sardinia ang —_— 
lenberg, did not exceed forty-five thouſand... 4 y 
was no contending againſt ſuch luperior f As th 
Philip and Maillebois obliged his Sardinian * 
Schulenberg, to retire beyond the Tam, 
Gages took Tortona ; while the duke of Max.” 
himſelf maſter of Parma and Placenta, In. 
Pavia was taken by aſſault, and Milan itſelf ou, 
ſurrender. Don Philip paſſed the Tanaro ind f 
the Auſtian and Piedmonteſe armies to take ſh „ 
hind the Po. He reduced Valenza, Caſa] Gb 
Afti, and Veime, the laſt of which is only nem 
from Turin: and the king of Sardinia was { a - 
ſive of his capital being bombarded, that he Urs 
his army within its cannon, and cauſed the pavemen 
the ſtreets to be taken up. But, inſtead of unden | 
ſuch an arduous enterpriſe, don Philip made a f. 
phant entry into Milan. 

Lewis XV. aſſembled two great armies: one on 
Maine, under the prince of Conti; the other, cond 
of ſeventy-ſix thouſand men, commanded by counts 
inveſted Tournay, one of the ſtrongeſt towns in 
Auſtrian Netherlands. The king and the dauphin 
peared in the camp, animating, by their preſence 
operations of the ſiege. The allied army conſiſted 
of fifty- three thouſand men, yet even with theſe it 
reſolved to attempt the relief of Tournay. The 
verian and Britiſh troops were commanded by the d 
of Cumberland, a brave but inexperienced prince; 
Auſtrians by old Konigſeg; and the Dutch by thep 
of Waldeck. 

Mareſchal Saxe, diſcovering the intention of the( 
federates, made the moſt maſterly diſpoſition for re 
ing them, near the village of Fontenoy; and thek 
having but imperfectly reconnoitred the ſituation 0 
enemy, raſhly perſiſted in a reſolution of hazardu 
attack. At two in the morning of the goth ot! 
1745, the allies were in motion, and the canno 
began as ſoon as it was light. Both armies wer 
gaged by nine, and the action continued till three! 
afternoon. Never was there a more deſperate or g 
attack, than that made by the Britiſh infantry, 
manded by the duke of Cumberland in perſon, ali 
Sir John Ligonier. Though the fire from the end 
batteries ſwept off whole ranks at a ſingle diſcharg) 
continued to advance as if they had been invuln 
and drove the French infantry beyond their lines 
French cavalry in vain endeavoured to ſtop their fil 
the neighbouring village of Antoine was evacuated: 
mareſchal Saxe, ſuppoſing all was loſt, ſent a fel 
to the king, requeſting him to provide for his {a 
repaſſing the bridge. of Colonne. But Lew" XV. 
ſible that ſuch a ſtep would give a decided vida 
allies, refuſed to quit his poſt ; and, by that 
ſerved his army from ruin and diſgrace. 

The French infantry returned to their charge, 3 
valry renewed their efforts, and various cru 
contributed to give a turn to the battle. = | 
commanded by the prince Waldeck, having . ö 
attack upon the village of Fontenoy, inglono | 
the field. An Engliſh and Hanoverian detac | 
der brigadier Ingoldſby, had alſo milcaris | 
miſtake, in an attempt to take pon © | 
The main body, now aſſailed on all des 
inceſſant firing, and galled with ſome 12 l 
pectedly planted in front, was therefore oben 
with the loſs of ſeven thouſand men; 
ceſſively routed almoſt every regime 
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ympaign, to — ON Brofiells, while mareſchal Saxe, 
(wee <p N reduced, by ſtratagem or force, 
2 ode Ath, Dendermond, Oſtend, Ghent, 
— * every other fortified place in Auſtrian 
T-porly 
ders. e king of France was not able to 
Sl, 1 from obtaining the eleva- 
be. uſband to the imperial throne, CO 
| mmanded by the prince of Conti, 
* Ds ths Auſtrians hs electors aſſem- 
* nd raiſed the grand duke of Tuſcany 
1 at Frankfort, and r 8 
he imperial throne, under the name of FRANCIS I. 
te king of Pruſſia, in the mean time, gained two 
i victories over the Auſtrians, under the prince of 
i n; one near Fridburg, and the other at Slandentz ; 
; houph he had entered into a pacific convention with 
"king of Great-Britain, at Hanover, he invaded 
um, and made himſelf maſter of Dreſden. b 
The ſovereigns of Poland and Pruſſia now wiſhed for 
ce, and a treaty was accordingly concluded at Dreſ- 
ny, between vg. 15a — elector - — = 
© III. by which Auguſtus engaged to pay to hi 
5 ws Fu for the — of his dominions, 
million of German crowns at the next fair of Leipſic. 
uber treaty was then executed between the king of 
aue, and the queen of Hungary, which ſecured to 
unto ric the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, in conſideration of his 
; in wledging the validity of the emperor's election. 
W £1:ctor Palatine, alſo included in the treaty, con- 
ence, xd to make the ſame acknowledgment. 
iſted rie treaty of Dreſden _ 5 3 = _ con- 
ſe it ing powers to peace. e king of France deter- 
0 2 his —— in the Low Countries, and 
the N nnnic majeſty, enraged at Lewis for ſupporting a 
tine er to his throne, reſolved upon vengeance, as ſoon 
the rebellion in Scotland ſhould be finally ſuppreſſed. 
kd with the exaltatfon of her huſband to the imperial 
f thel r, and having no longer any enemy to oppoſe in 
for rec ny, the empreſs-queen * ng * — 8. 
wurable turn to the war in Italy. But, o e 
le powers, the king of France was firſt in readineſs 
bis deſigns into execution. Mareſchal Saxe took 
the capital of Brabant, in the beginning of 
ay, Lewis XV. joined his victorious army, con- 
pot an hundred and twenty thouſand men, in April, 
bliged the allies, under Bathiani, to retire to Ant- 
þ and afterwards to Breda. Antwerp was ſoon re- 
; and Mons, ſuppoſed to be one of the ſtrongeſt 
in the world, held out but a few weeks. Charle- 
u St. Guiſlain were compelled to ſubmit ; and by 
ot 5 nu 1745, Lewis was abſolute maſter of 
=, Hainault, and Brabant. 
ce Charles of Lorrain had aſſumed the command 
Confederate army, which, being reinforced with 
pan, Heſſian, Britiſh, Dutch, and Hungarian 
* Mounted to eighty-ſeven thouſand men. Con- 
8 dat Namur would be the next object of the 
— the prince of Lorrain marched towards 
Pace, and occupied an advantgeous poſt in the 
Wood. Mareſchal Saxe, who ſurpaſſed in abi- 
the generals of the confederates, judiciouſly de- 
* 8 them in ſo ſtrong a ſituation, and pro- 
e Dinant, in the biſhopric of Liege, took it, and 
* the command of the navigation of the 
aer amv ; while Louendahl, by his direction, 
maſter of Huy, a town and caſtle of great 
* the ſame river. By the capture of theſe 
bon of French became entirely maſters of the 
"i 4 * N —_—— - = com- 
: . Con tes wit aeſtricht, prince 
* himſelf fo ſhort in his proviſions, — he 
ie abandon Namur to its fate. The gar- 
ade of nine thouſand Dutch and Auſtrians, 
Arche as n 2 „ L = _ 
re e French artillery, that 
i bonn reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, and 
Wh th er at diſcretion, on the ſixth day of the 
. XI 8 held out till the ſixteenth. 
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Being reinforced by ſome Bavarian and Britiſh battalions, 
under Sir John Ligonier, prince Charles reſolved to 
give battle to the main body of the enemy, while weak- 
ened by the detachment that conducted the ſiege of Na- 
mur. After various diſpoſitions, but not till the enter- 
priſing Saxe had been joined by the troops which had 
reduced that place, the confederates perceived that ge- 
neral meant to attack them, and took poſſeſſion of the 
villages of Leirs, Warem, and Recoux. They drew 
up their forces in order of battle, and made every prepa- 
ration for receiving him. At break of day, on the it 
of October, the French. army advanced in three columns, 
and about noon a terrible cannonading began. An ob- 
ſtinate conteſt enſued, and at laſt the confederates were 
obliged to retreat towards Maeſtricht, after having loſt 
five thouſand men ; and the French, who did not attempt 
to purſue them, ten thouſand. Both armies, diſſatisfied 
with the iſſue of the action, and almoſt aſhamed of ſuch an 
idle waſte of blood, ſoon after retired into winter quarters. 

The houſe of Bourbon was leſs ſucceſsful this ſummer 
in Italy, though don Philip and Maillebois were {till at 
the head of a powerful army, When Lewis XV. was 
made acquainted with the defeRion of the king of Pruſſia, 
he made, without conſulting the court of Madrid, advan- 
tageous propoſals to the king of Sardinia, which were 
readily accepted, and a ceſſation of hoſtilities ſigned. 
But the court of Madrid, enraged at any diſmemberment 
of the poſſeſſions intended for the infant don Philip, re- 
proached the French king with a breach of the treaty of 
Fontainbleau. In conſequence of this remonſtrance, 
matters were afterwards adjuſted between the two courts, 
and the treaty with his Sardinian majeſty broken off. 

The king of Sardinia, having in vain ſolicited the 
ſigning of the definitive treaty with France, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Aſti, one of the ſtrongeſt places in Italy; 
which was garriſoned with five thouſand French troops. 
Don Philip accuſed Maillebois of treachery, for not 
attempting to recover Aſti; and the Spaniards, having 
but little reliance on their allies, immediately raiſed the 
ſiege of the citadel of Milan, and marched to Pavia; 
while the French general, fearing his communication 
with Genoa and Provence might be cut off by the Auſ- 
trians, whoſe ſtrength was daily increaſing in Italy, eva- 
cuated all the countries near the Tanaro and the Po, and 
retired to Novi. BY, 

The Auſtrian army now amounted to forty thouſand 
men, and that of the king of Sardinia to thirty thouſand. 
Having, on account of the miſunderſtanding berween 
the French and Spaniards, no formidable enemy to op- 
poſe them, they recovered all the Piedmonteſe fortreſſes ; 
and, entering the Milaneſe, drove Maillebois from Novi, 
ravaged the Cremoneſe, and took Lodi, Guaſtalla, 
Parma, and other places. But, a reconciliation havin 
taken place between the courts of Verſailles and Madrid, 
Maillebois formed a junction with don Philip at Placentia, 
and an attempt was made to force the Auſtrian camp at 
St. Lazaro, before the arrival of the king of Sardinia; 
but ſo maſterly was the conduct of prince Lichtenſtein, 
that the aſſailants were obliged to retire, after a bloody 
conteſt of nine hours; leaving fix thouſand men dead 
upon the field, and about an equal number wounded. 

About this time died Philip V. of Spain, who was 
ſucceeded by his ſon, Ferninand VI. Don Philip 
and Maillebois, ignorant of the ſentiments of the new 
king, in regard to the Italian war, and being hard preſſed 
by their enemies, wiſhed to ſecure a communication with 
France; a retreat was accordingly agreed on; and though 
it was conducted with great ability, they could not prevent 
the king of Sardinia from attacking them to advantage at 

Rotto | Ye where they ſuſtained a ſevere loſs. The 
ſurrender of Placentia, which was defended by four thou- 
fand men, under the marquis de Caſtello, was the con- 
ſequence of this victory. The Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians 
then advanced to Tortona, which was ſurrendered to 
them; while the French and Spaniards took ſhelter under 
the cannon of Genoa. Don Philip retired towards Savoy, 
which was ſtill in his poſſeſſion, and Maillebois into Pro- 
vence. 
The ſurrender of Genoa was the immediate conſe - 


quence of the retreat of the French and Spaniards; | _ | 
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the Auſtrian and” Piedmonteſe armies, having now no 
enemy to encounter, the king of Sardinia purſuaded the 
court of London, which held the purſe, and conſequently 
the balance, in the courſe of a long and expenſive war, 
that it would be more advantageous to the common cauſe 
to invade France. Count Brown accordingly entered 
Provence, at the head of fifty thouſand men, and ad- 
vanced as, far as Draguinan, laying the whole country 
under contribution : Baron Roth, at the ſame time, in- 
veſted Antibes, which was alſo bombarded by a Britiſh 
ſquadron, under vice-admiral Medley But the mareſchal 
de Belleiſle, fruitful in reſources, ſo effectually cut off 
the proviſions of the invaders, that the Auſtrian general 
was obliged to repaſs the Var, and the ſiege of Antibes 
was relinquiſhed. 


The French court having intimated a deſire of peace, | 


a congreſs was opened at Breda; but the French were ſo 
inſolent in their demands, that the conferences were ſoon 
broken off. The States-General, now awakened to a 
ſenſe of their danger, reſolved to take effectual meaſures 
for oppoſing the ambitious deſigns of France. They 
engaged to augment their quota of troops, in the Ne- 
therlands, to forty thouſand ; his Britannic majeſty agreed 
to furniſh an equal number; and the empreſs-queen, ſup- 
ported by Britiſh money, promiſed to furniſh ſixty thou- 
ſand Auftrians, to act in conjunction with them. Beſides 
theſe formidable forces, an army of ninety thouſand Auſ- 
trians and Piedmonteſe, under his Sardinian majeſty, 
was to enter Provence; while a ſmaller body ſhould be 
deſtined to keep in awe the king of Naples. 

The French monarch had ordered an army of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand men to be aſſembled in the 
Netherlands, and appointed mareſchal Saxe, mare/chal 
de Camp Generale, a title which had been conferred on 
the famous Turenne, and which gave him ſuperiority 
over all the mareſchals of France, and even princes of 
the blood. The Spaniſh army in Savoy was augmented, 
and ſixty thouſand French troops were appointed to act 
in Provence. | 

The grand army of the confederates took the field, in 
three bodies, towards the end of March, 1747. The 
duke of Cumberland, with the Britiſh, Hanoverian, and 
Heſſian troops, fixed his head quarters at Tilberg, in 
Dutch Brabant; the prince Waldeck, commander of 
the troops of the States-General, was poſted at Breda 
and mareſchal Bathiani aſſembled the Auſtrians and Ba- 
varians in the neighbourhood of Venlo. The whole 
army, amounting to an hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, loſt all the advantages they had promiſed themſelves 
from an early campaign ; beſides damping the ardour of 
the troops, and weakening them with ſickneſs ; while 
mareſchal Saxe kept his troops warm within their can- 
tonments at Bruges, Antwerp, and Bruſſels. 

Mareſchal Saxe,having ſettled with the French miniſtry 
the plan of operations, took the field at the head of a 
prodigious army ; and, on the 16th of April, detached 
count Louendahl, with twenty tHouſand men, to invade 
Dutch Brabant. While the States-General were deliber- 
ating on a memorial, which the French miniſter at the 
Hague had preſented, and which was intended chiefly 
to amuſe the Dutch populace, Louendahl made himſelf 
maſter of Sandburg, Sluys, and Hulſt, and ſeveral other 
fortified places : The confederates, though reinforced with 
ſever thouſand Britiſh troops, not daring to- oppoſe his 
progreſs. Louendahl — his conqueſts in Dutch 
Brabant, took poſſeſſion of Axel and Terneuſe, and was 
preparing for a deſcent upon Zealand; when a Britiſh 
ſquadron defeated his purpoſe, and a revolution in the 
government of Holland made a retreat neceſſary. 

Alarmed at the progreſs of the French arms, the inha- 
bitants of the United Provinces, ſuppoſing themſelves 
betrayed by their rulers, grew clamorous againſt the 
miniſtry of the republic. The friends of the prince of 
Orange encouraged the diſcontents of the people; re- 
minding their countrymen of the year 1672, when 
Lewis XIV.. was at the gates of Amſterdam, and the 
republic was preſerved by the election of a ſtadtholder ; 
and they exhorted their fellow citizens to turn their eyes 
on William. Henry. Frizo, the lineal deſcendant of thoſe 


OF 


rank of a mareſchal of France. 


heroes, who had eſtabliſhed the liberty and independency 
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of the United Provinces. Inflamed b 0 
tations, the people roſe i 7 UM np 
ns, people roſe in many places 
magiſtrates to declare the prince of Or; 
a dignity which had been aboliſhed f 
William III, of England. His 
he was, on the 15th of May, 174), 
general aſſembly of the ſtates, flad 
general, and admiral in chief of the United Prock 
The States- General immediately gave order, . M0 
ſhould be equipped, and the militia regulatiy — 
diſciplined; and ſent agents to ſeveral Ga - 
to treat for the hire of thirty thouſand men * 
any formal declaration of war, orders were all 4 
ately iſſued for commencing hoſtilities againſt u Fre. 
of France, both by ſea and land. ang 
In the mean time, the duke of Cumberland lav; 
tive: at length the king of France arrived at Bruſit, 
it was reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Maettich, | 
in this mareſchal Saxe was diſappointed : the cen ui 
preparing to pour down upon them, in order l ö 
between their main body and Maeſtricht. An engat 
ment was now unavoidable. The duke of Cunt 
diſpoſed his army in order of battle, on the evenin 
the 3oth of June, and both armies waited with impatie 
the approach of morning. When day-light appea 
the French calvalry made a great ſhew upon the heig 
of Herdeeren, in order to conceal the motions of 8 
infantry ; which ſoon after came into the plain, thr 
a valley between two hills, formed in a vaſt colu 
bearing directly on the village of Val. They ſuf 
greatly in their approach, from the artillery of the 
federates ; and the Britiſh muſquetry ſaluted them 
ſo warm a fire, that the front of the column was brg 
and diſperſed : freſh battalions continued to ad rad 
the attack, with aſtoniſhing alacrity and perſever 
The Britiſh troops in Val, overpowered by num 
and exhauſted with fatigue, were at laſt under a nec 
of giving way : but, being ſupported by three freſh 
ments, they drove out the enemy with great (laugh 
The duke of Cumberland now ordered the action 
made general, and victory ſeemed to declare for the 
federates; but, by the inactivity of Bathiani, the! 
trian general, and other unforeſeen circumſtances 
were in ſome degree defeated ; and Sir John Ligo 
who commanded the Britiſh cavalry, taken pris 
though the confederates loſt but fix thouſand men 
the French about ten thouſand. The duke of Cu 
land collected his ſcattered forces, and retired wi 
moleſtation ro Maeſtricht. | 
This obſtinate and bloody battle of Val, or Lal 
in which the Engliſh troops valiantly diſtinguiſhed 
ſelves, and would have gained a complete vic 
they been properly ſupported, occaſioned the foll 
bon mot of Lewis XV. © That the Engliſh not only 
* all, but fought all.” a 
Mareſchal Saxe having for a while amuſed the 
federates with various and contradictory oy 
deſpatched count Louendahl, with thirty thouland 
to inveſt Bergen op- Z oom, the ſtrongeſt fortihcal 
Dutch Brabant ; a place which had never been! 
and was generally deemed impregnabK. I * 
fended by a garriſon of three thouſand men, 12 
command of the prince of Heſſe Philipſtall, 4 
endahl fat down before it. Though be 5 
number of men in his approaches, he was 
forched by detachments from the army eng - 
Saxe. For the ſpace of ſix weeks, nothing * 
fire and ſmoke, nothing heard but the perpe gn 
bombs and cannon : the town was laid in 7 
trenches were filled with carnage ! at E 1 
boldly carried it by aſſault, The ſurpriſe f 
only equalled by the joy in Paris, upon. 10 th 
Bergen-op-Zoom. Lewis XV. on ect g 
ligence of this event, promoted count 


But the French were not equally cob 
frontiers of Italy, The mareſchal de a” 
Var in the month of April, and took Pod Veal 
He reduced Montalban, Villa Franca, 
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rds 4 - 2 ordered count Schuylemberg, 


d the marquis de Botta in the chief 
be ſah, t inveſt Genoa; and, though the 
4 W with great ſpirit in ſeveral ſallies, he 
oe have accompliſhed his enterpriſe, had not his 
Alarmed at 


Fin an 
u nent and Lombardy. 
his army, and Je leiſle! Vein 
while the mareſchal de Belleiſle lay at Ventimiglia, 
rrother, the chevalier, attempted to penetrate into 

nt it the head of thirty thouſand men. When 
1 the paſs of Exilles, a ſtrong poſt on the 

Dorio, he found fourteen battalions of Pied- 
art and Auſtrians, waiting for him behind ramparts 
«dand ſtone, lined with artillery. Belleiſſe attacked 
Pedmonteſe entrenchments with great intrepidity, 
mas repulied in three ſucceſſive aſſaults. Determined 
rto periſh, than furvive a miſcarriage, he ſeized a 
of colours; advanced at the head of his troops 
ugh an inceſſant fire, and planted them with his own 
| on the enemy's battery. In this enterprize he loſt 
3 having received the thruſt of a bayonet, and two 
let bullets in his body. The ſurvivors retired with 
nion, leaving on the field about five-thouſand 


te naval tranſactions of this year were very favour- 
o Great Britain; the admirals Anſon and Warren, 
1 fleet of fourteen ſail of the line, fell in with a 
ch feet of ſix ſhips of the line, and as many frigates ; 
othirty merchant ſhips under convoy; commanded 
&marquis de la J onquiere, and monſieur St. George, 
ok from them ten ſhips of war, and nine merchant- 
Admiral Hawke, in the beginning of Augult in 
Eme year, attacked a French fleet near the Iſle of 
conſiſting of nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates; 
theſe ſtruck to the Britiſh flag, and the reſt eſcaped 
cover of the darkneſs. But theſe ſucceſſes were 
beneficial than glorious, been keln having, in 
engagements, a manifeſt ſuperiority of force. 
"s XV, for various reaſohs, ſeemed now ſeriouſly 
ed to peace. His finances were exhauſted ; the 
of his arms in Italy had not anſwered his expecta- 
ad his views in Germany had been defeated by 
vation of the grand duke of Tuſcany to the im- 
Mone. He therefore made advances towards an 
Emodation, both at London and the Hague; and 
nes being tired of the war, a congreſs was agreed 
oened at Aix-la-Chapelle ;. and the preliminaries 
general pacification were ſigned there. On the 7th 
ber, 1748, a definitive treaty was alſo ſigned, 
Iſtlities ceaſed in all quarters. 


From the Year 1748 to 1789. 


Fey proſperous years of peace ſucceeded this treaty, 
"% not long before the jealouſies of the king of 

nete renewed: and the views of the empreſs of Ruſſia 
uni thoſe of the empreſs queen, and the king 
uc, who were unnaturally ſupported by France in 
| chemes, a freſh war was rekindled in the empire, 
A The king of Pruſſia declared againſt the ad- 
0 the Ruſſians into Germany, and his Britannic 

Wunſt that of the French. Upon theſe two 
* all former differences between theſe monarchs 
| I and the Britiſh parliament agreed to pay 
5 0 ublidy of fix hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
is Pruſſian majeſty, during the continuance 


af. flames of which were now re-kindled 
ruſſian 


We; maſeſty once more broke into Saxony, 
uin, der al general, count Brown, at the battle 
ow compelled the Saxons to lay down their 
Bar of 3 impregnably fortified at Pirna; and 
L Hs p, 7 again fled to his regal dominions in 


che Auſtrians, under count Brown, to retire | 


rits. 
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of the empire; and the French and Ruſſians poured their 
armies into different quarters of Germany. The conduct 
of the king of Pruſſia, on this occaſion, was wonderful. 
He broke once more into Bohemia with inconceivable 
rapidity, and defeated an army of an hundred thouſand 
Auſtrians, under mareſchal Brown, who was killed; and 
the valiant mareſchal Schwerin alſo loft his life, on the 
ſide of the Pruſſians. He then beſieged Prague, and 
plied it with a moſt tremendous artillery ; but, juſt as he 
began to imagine that his troops were invincible, they 
were defeated at Colin, by the Auſtrian general Daun, 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and to fall back upon Eiſenachs 

The operations of the war were now multiplied every 
day. The Imperialiſts, under count Daun, were formed 
into excellent troops; but they were defeated at the hattle 
of Liſſa; and the Pruſſians took Breſlau, beſides obtain- 
ing many other ſingular advantages. The entry of the 
Ruſſians into Germany gave a new aſpect to the war; 
and the cautious, though enterpriſing, genius of count 
Daun, threw many difficulties in the way of his Pruſſian 
majeſty, notwithſtanding all his aſtoniſhing victories. He 
firſt defeated the Ruſſians at Zorndorf; but an attack 
which had been made upon his army, in the night, by 
count Daun, at Hockkirchen, almoſt proved fatal to 
his affairs; though he retrieved them with admirable 
preſence of mind. * 

His Pruſſian majeſty was, however, obliged to ſacri- 
fice Saxony, for the ſafety of Sileſia; and it has been 
obſerved, that few periods of hiſtory afford ſo much 
room for reflection as this campaign produced: fix 
ſieges -were raiſed almoſt at the ſame inſtant : that of 
Colberg, by the Ruſſians; Leipſic, by the duke of Deux 
Ponts, who commanded the army of the empire ; that 
of Dreſden, by Daun; and thoſe of Caſel, Neiſs, and 
Torgau, alſo by the Auſtrians. | 

Great was the ingratitude of the empreſs queen to his 
Britannic majeſty, and his allies, who were now daily 
threatened with the ban of the empire. The Ruſſians 
had taken poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Pruſſia, and laid 
ſiege to Colberg, the only port of his Pruſſian majeſty 
in the Baltic. Till then he had entertained too mean an 
opinion of the Ruſſians; but he ſoon found them the: 
moſt formidable enemies he had, when they advanced, 
under count Soltakoff, in a body of a hundred thouſand, 
to Sileſia. In this diſtreſs, he acted with a courage and 
reſolution bordering on deſpair ; but was, at laſt, totally 
defeated by the Ruſſians, with the loſs of twenty thou- 
ſand of his beſt men, in a battle near Frankfort. He 
now became the tennis-ball of fortune. Succeeding de- 
feats ſeemed to announce his ruin, and all avenues 
towards peace were ſhut. He had loſt ſince the 1ſt of 
October, 1756, the great marſhal Keith, and forty brave 
generals; beſides thoſe who were wounded and made 
priſoners. At Landſhut, the imperial general Laudogn, 
defeated his army under Fouquet, on. which he had great 
dependence, and by that means opened the Auſtrians 
a ready paſſage into Sileſia. 
Any other perſon than the king of Pruſſia would have 
thought of 8 the war under ſuch repeated loſſes; 
but, from every defeat, he ſeemed to acquire freſh ſpi- 
It is not eaſy to account for the inactivity of his 
enemies, after his defeat near Frankfort, but by the Jea- 
louſy which the imperial generals entertained of their 
Ruſſian allies, They had taken Berlin, and laid the in- 
habitants under pecuniary contributions. Towards the 
end of the campaign, his Pruſſian majeſty defeated the 
Imperialiſts in the battle of Torgau, in which count 
Daun was wounded. This was the moſt glorious action 
the king of Pruſſia had ever been engaged in, Hut it coſt 
him ten thouſand of his troops, and was attended with 
no great conſequences in his favour. Freſh reinforce- 
ments arriving every day from Ruſſia, the taking of 
Colberg by the Ruſſian army, and of Schweidnitz by the 
Auſtrians, ſeemed almoſt to have completed his ruin. 
On the 1oth of Auguſt, 1759, Ferdinand VI. of 
Spain breathed his laſt, and was ſucceeded on the Spaniſh 
throne by his brother don Carlos, king of Naples and 


Sicily. On this event, by an article in the treaty of 


Aix-la-Chapelle, don Philip ſhould have aſcended the 


Fruffian majeſty was then put to the ban 
| L | | 


throne of the Two Sicilies ; and Parma, Placentia, and 


. Guaffalla, 
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Guaſtalla, have reverted to the houſe of Auſtria; ſaviag 
certain proviſions made by the ſame treaty, in favour of 
the king of Sardinia, But as don Carlos had never ac- 
ceded to that treaty, he left the crown of the Two Sicilies, 
by will, to his third fon. Don Philip acquieſced in this 
diſpoſition ; and the court of Vienna, through the me- 
diation of France permitted him to remain in poſſeſſion 
of the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla. The 
king of Sardinia, in conſideration of certain ſums of 
money, was ſilent upon this buſineſs. | 
Elizabeth, empreſs of Ruſſia, having finiſhed her 
worldly career on the 5th of January, 1762, was ſuc- 
ceeded by her nephew, the duke of Holſtein, under the 
name of Peter III. He ordered a memorial to be de- 
livered in the month of February, to the miniſters of 
his allies, in which he declared, that, in order to facili- 
tate the re-eſtabliſhment of peace, he was ready to ſacrifice 
all tke conqueſts made by the arms of Ruſſia in this war; 
in hopes that “ the allied courts will, on their parts, 
« equally prefer the reſtoration of peace and tranquillity, 
<« to the advantages which they might expect from the 
te continuance af the war, but which they cannot obtain, 
* unleſs by. a continuation of the effuſion of human 
« blood.” | 
The king of Pruſſia was determined to profit by this 
greft and unexpected revolution in his favour. That load 
of power which had ſo long —— him, and againſt 
which he had borne up with ſuch unexampled ſpirit and 
fortitude, being now lightened, he was again enabled to 
indulge the fire of his genius, and act with vigour on the 
offenſive. The Britiſh miniſtry of George III. were 
ſolicitous to put an end to the war, and the new emperor 
of Ruſſia recalled his armies. His Pruſſian majeſty was 
ſo very much reduced by his loſſes, that the empreſs- 


queen would probably have completed his. deſtruction, | 


had it not been for the prudent unwillingneſs of the other 
German princes, who did not wiſh to annihilate the houſe 
of Brandenburg. At firſt the empreſs- queen rejected all 
terms propoſed to her, and ordered thirty thouſand men 
to be added to her armies. The viſible backwardneſs of 
her generals to execute her orders, and the ſucceſſes ob- 
tained by his Pruſſian majeſty, at laſt prevailed on her to 
agree to an armiſtice ; which was ſoon: followed by the 
treaty of Hubertſburg, on the 1 5th of February, 1763, 
the ſubſtance of which was, that a mutual reſtitution of 
conqueſts, and an oblivion of injuries, ſhould take place ; 
and that both parties ſhould be put in the ſame ſituation, 
as at the commencement of hoſtilities. Thus ended the 
moſt active, ſplendid, and univerſal war, that ever divided 
the human race. While we mourn the deſtruction of 
our ſpecies, we cannot but ſmile 2 looking back, to ſee 
all the great powers in the north of Europe cutting each 
other's — for the ſovereignty of a Auge — — in 
Germany; which, after the loſs of more than erght bun- 
dred thouſand lives, is left in the hands of its former 
| RE | 


Francis I. emperor of Germany, and huſband to the 
. empreſs-queen, died in 1765, and his fon JOSEPH, the 
preſent emperor, - ho had been crowned king of the Ro- 
mans in 1764, fucceeded him on the, imperial throne. 
His imperial majeſty, ſoon after his acceſſion, diſoovered 
great talents for government, and for partitioning other 


countries. He joined with Ruſſia and Pruſſia in the diſ- 


memberment of Poland. He paid a viſit i ito; 
with moderate attendants, to SEE = —— | 
courts of Italy; and had a | 
Pruſſian majeſty, that did not prevent” hoſtilities 
from being commenced between Auſtria and Pruſſia, on 
account of the ſucceſſion to the electorate of Bavaria. 
The Auſtrian claims, on this occaſion, were very unjuſt, 
bur, in the ſupport of them while the 


conteſt continued, 
the emperor diſplayed great military 


and 


ſkill. Though vaſt 
armies were brought into the field, on both ſides, no 
action happened of much importance, and an accom- 
modation at length took | 

Since that event, the emperor was, for a time, much 
better employed than in the ions of war, except in 
his late demands on the Dutch for the free navi- 


gation of the Scheldt, &c. contrary to the ſtipulation 
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his anceſtors, the Dutch and Engliſh expen 
money, and ſacrificed many tho 


| Saxony on the 10th of March, 


or three feet. Am 


wy | dangerouſly hurt and wounded. 
perſonal interview with his | 


defolation, on account of the ravages alt 
mitted by the Spaniards and 
to harraſs each other in their Ital; 
ſtorm aroſe on the 15th of Noy 
indeed a violent ſtorm of wind, 
through various parts of Tuſcany, 
damage, particularly in the province 
rivers overflowed their banks; the wa 
riſing to the height of fifteen feet, 
vaſtation in all the adjacent parts 
thrown down, and a great number of cattle 
Great 
The ſtate of Lucca alſo received 
| overflowing of the river Sarchio. 
earthquake were. felt in many 
which laſted about ten hours, 


by the emperor of Germany, 
pleaſed to create him a prince of the Holy Rom nem 
on the 1 8th of July, 1778; an 3 which be 
been conferred on any Engliſhman, ſince the crea 


viction that they never ſhould be 
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Earl Cowper, a Britiſh nobleman, 
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part of the ſtate of Piſa was alſo laid u 


n, being highly eſt 
his imperial ma 


the great duke of Marlborough. 
A ſuſpenſion of arms was publiſhed, in Germay 
the 13th of February, 1779, to take place in Uj 
Sileſia on the 6th, in Lower Sileſia on the 5th, ; 
and to continue to 
of May. In the mean time a congreſs was open 
Teſchen, for terminating the differences whichhave Ml 
among the belligerent powers. Previous, howeve! 
this meafure, the city of Neuſtadt, in Upper $i 
had been ſurpriſed and taken by the Auſtrians. 
Mount Veſuvius had a moſt tremendous eryztidf 
the 8th of Auguſt, 1779, ſuch as had never been 
before, and alarmed the whole country to a very car 
rable diſtance. For ſome preceding days, the 0 
had thrown up red-hot ſtones ; but about the hour 
on that day, the diſcharge of ftones and inflamedn 
increaſed every inſtant, and then burſt into one co 
ſheet of fire, which mounted ſtrait, and continued! 
force about twenty-five minutes, when it ceaſed abn 
The whole cone of Veſuvius, and part of the neigh 
bouring mountain of Somma, were covered with r 
ſtones, and burning liquid matter, which ſet fire to 
houſes, vineyards, &c. The great fall of this i 
dous column of fire, was chietly on the country 0 
taiano, where it has deſtroyed the habitations of t 
thouſand people, and the land was covered with al 
of ſcoriæ, and erupted matter, of the thicknes 
other elegant buildings, 
Bella, a hunting ſeat of their Sicilian majeſties, . 
ſtroyec. The head of St. Januarius was expol, 
is conſidered as the laſt reſource in times of dange 
The ſolemn inauguration of the emperor of G 
was performed at Bruſſels on the 17th of July 
with all the pomp and magnificence uſual at the d 
tion of ſo auguſt a ceremony. The croud of ſpectn 
immenſe, and every thing was conducted with ti 
regularity till the evening, when the fire- wor 
played off before the town-houſe; in the 4 
which, the building took fire, and the ſpectacle vas | 
Six people loſt their lives, and about tent) 


is time, his imperial majeſty cauſed? 
letter to be diſperſed through all the diftris 0" 
with the following notice; That the emp” : 
to grant to all the proteſtants, in his herecitar) 0 
liberty of conſcience; and that all the Hg 
reditary ' dominions, who had become 7 
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He alſo cauſed an edit 1 
liſhed at Bruſſels, abſolving the region 
Low Countries, from all foreign depen oo 
On the 27th of March, 1782, Pius“ impt 
Roman Pontiff, arrived at Vienns. HF! 
zelty, with his royal highneſs l 
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| opping ſorne time at the military 
7 1 — ne. into a coach with the em- 
, 7 eſcorted by the Hungarian and Galician 
as ” the imperial palace; where, 1n nar 3 of 
gar * court, Te Deum was performed by —_ 0 
the no for the happy arrival of his holinels ; the hol 
hook TS ile expoſed. Soon after this ſolemn bult- 
ing a holineſs retired to the . apartments provided for 
nel _ in the evening, he gave audience. 3 
9 imperial majeſty of Germany, has limite o 
| 0 ies throughout his kingdoms to ſeven: namely 
nner Ith Pra — Peſt, Lambere, Pavia, Louvain, 
1 The eſtabliſnment of the latter is on 
N f e footing 2s that of Gottingen ; where every mem- 
* mitted to think with freedom, and to publiſh 
45 to all the world. He has endeavoured to 
mote the happineſs of his ſubjects, by granting a moſt 
_ religious toleration, and ſuppreſſing molt of the 
i-:90s orders of both ſexes, as being utterly uſeleſs and 
en pernicious to ſociety; and, in 178 3, by an edict, 
aboliſhed the remains of ſervitude and villainage ; and 
al the fees of lawyers upon moderate terms, granting 
nual ſalaries in lieu of them. He alſo aboliſhed the 
{ſe of torture in his hereditary dominions, and re- 
wed many of the grievances, under which the peaſants 
common people laboured. | 
Thegrand maſter of Malta, early in the year, 17 84, ſent a 
rof rich bracelets, ſet with rubies, to madameduF renois, 
conſideration of the brave, heroic, and truly extraordi- 
conduct of that lady, againſt an Algerine corſair, 
dich attacked the ſhip, on board of which ſhe was paſ- 
ver. The veſſel was failing to Genoa, and, having 
n overtaken by the barbarians, was ſo roughly treated 
the firſt broadſide, that ſhe was in danger of ſinking. 
e crew of the corſair, taking advantage of the confu- 
, attempted to board the ſhip ſword in hand, which 
on the point of-ſurrendering ; when madame du Fre- 
b ſizing the ſabre of one of the wounded failors, fought 
ſuch intrepidity, as even to aſtoniſh the enemies. 
| thoſe within her reach were overthrown, The crew 
e Genoeſe ſhip, re-animated by this example, per- 
med prodigies of valour ; and, after an obſtinate en- 
ment, board and board, obliged the corſair to give 
the conteſt, Madame du Frenois, on her arrival at 
u, was received by the marquis de St. Chriſteaux, 
d complimented her, crowned her with laurels, and 
her portrait to the queen of France. 
| dreadiul fire happened in the city of Naples, on the 
hot Auguſt, 1786. The banking-houſe, or Mount 
leu, in that city was entirely demoliſhed by the fury 
lie flames. All the account books, the pledges, tim- 
and paper belonging to the bank for the laſt ſeventy 
» were conſumed, The dam it ſuſtained 
unted to about one million two hundred thouſand 
ns; beſides immenſe loſs to thoſe who had pledged 
goods; on which there was not more lent than one 
"ah value. Itis ſuppoſed to have been willfully 
bis ſuperb edifice, the work of the cele- 
lerchitect Fontana, which the populace of Naples 
Fsſpared in their inſurrections, fell a victim to rapa- 
nd villainy. This eſtabliſhment was the richeſt of 
nd in Europe. Beſides an annual revenue of one 


peror ö 


| 2 ed and twenty thouſand crowns, which was 
. "ut intereſt to the indigent part of the people, 
«49 of woollen and linen cloth, trinkets, &c. 
7 reh This ſum being regularly called in, 
Ne Till every quarter, formed a circulation of 
* 2 of erowns. There was a further fund 

pr 8 eighty thouſand crowns, for lending 
often © "ga intereſt, on pledges of above the 


. os king of Pruſſia, having, at intervals, 
don th ad of lethargy for the two preceding days, 
ne 17th of Auguſt, 1786, at three o'clock 

in the ſeventy-fifth year of his age, hav- 

a — years, two months, and ſeventeen 
eV. ſucceeded on the throne of Pruflia by 
us nephew, who was born on the 2 5th of 


» 1 . 
0, XIII He married July 14, 1765, firſt, 


ed and eight thouſand crowns, there was a fund of 


8 &c. 379 


the princeſs Elizabeth Chriſtina Ulrica, of Brunſwick 
Wolſenbuttle; ſecondly, on the 14th of July, Frederica 
Louiſa, of Heſſe Darnſtadt, and has iſſue by both mar- 
riages. The following remarkable words compoſed the 
preamble to the will of his lately deceaſed Pruſſian 
majeſty. © I give back to nature the breath of life I had 
« received from her, and my body to the elements of 
« which it is compoſed. I deſire my ſucceſſor to remem- 
« ber that chance of birth makes a king, J would have 
“ him ſhew great regard to his uncles, eſpecially prince 
« Henry. The legacies I have left are from my own 
ce privy purſe, and not from the ſtate-treaſury, which I 
ce neither can nor ought to touch.” 

In a conference held by the eccleſiaſtical princes of the 
empire at Ratiſbon, on the 1 3th of September, 1786, the 
three following points were debated on : To withdraw 
themſelves entirely from the juriſdiction of the pope. 
To revive the ancient complaints of the German nation 
againſt the holy fee, to acknowledge no other ſupreme 
than the emperor, and to claim his protection for the re- 
ſtoration of former rights to the German biſhops; and 
laſtly, to eſtabliſh new regulations relative to the eccleſi- 
aſtical diſcipline. Thus, in 1786, the dominion of the 
pope was almoſt annihilated in Germany. 

In conſequence of the number of proſtitutes, which 
have been accuſtomed to appear in the public ſtreets of 
Vienna, the emperor iſſued orders, that there ſhould be 
four houſes aſſigned for their reſidence; and that the 
ſhould not, on any account, be ſuffered to appear in the 
ſtreets, to corrupt, by their example, the manners of the 
people. | 

The grand duke of Tuſcany, endeavouring to ſurpaſs 
even the emperor himſelf in point of church- reformation, 
iſſued an edict, about this time, commanding that all 
ſuperfluous ornaments, as uſeleſs as they were coſtly, 
ſhould be laid aſide ; that all images ex wvotos, and other 
reliques and ſtatues, which only ſerved to encourage and 
ſupport a ſpirit of ſuperſtition, ſhould be removed. That 
the altars ſhould be plain and unadorned with figures, 
except a crucifix, a Virgin-Mary, and the tutelary faint 
of the church. This edict further recommends to the 
clergy to admoniſh and guard the faithful, from paying 
to thoſe images any ſuperſtitious worſhip ; but to con- 
ſider thoſe repreſentations, as calculated only to fix in 
their mind, the recollection of the chriſtian myſteries. 
Every word of the maſs, too often muttered over by the 
prieſt, with the moſt indecent and irreligious precipita- 
tion, was ordered, for the future, to be ſpoken ſlowly, 
and in an audible voice; and the goſpel for the day to be 
read in the vulgar tongue; and commented on, by the 
officiating clergyman, in a ſimple clear diſcourſe, adapted 


to the meaneſt capacities. By the ſame inſtrument, ora- 


tions in praiſe of the ſaints, are ſtrictly forbidden. 

The following letter from the emperor of Germany, in 
anſwer to an epiſtle he had received from Mr. Blanchard, 
at once proclaims the prudence and politeneſs of that im- 
perial monarch : © I received your letter, Mr. Blanchard. 
« By various experiments, made in different places, you 
c have ſo fully gratified the curioſity of all thoſe who were 
« your ſpectators, that there remains no doubt of your ſuc- 
e ceſs. But it is not until, by your ſcientific acquirements 
c and repeated experiments, you ſhall have found out a 
« method, by which you can render thoſe travels, which 
« you denominate aeroftatic, uſeful, that you can afford 
« me any pleaſure in coming to Vienna, to inſtruct me 
ce on the ſubject. In the mean time, I remain your's 
« affeCtionately.” He is indeed a prince of great pene- 


tration, and of a philoſophic- turn of mind. He mixes 
with his ſubjects in an eaſy and affable manner, not often 


practiſed by perſons of his rank. — 
In the month of December, 1786, the grand duke of 
Tuſcany iſſued a new code of criminal laws, which he 
ordered to be obſerved in all his dominions. It conſiſts of 
one hundred and nineteen articles, by which capital 
puniſhments are aboliſhed, as having been found. to leave 
too ſlight an impreſſion on the minds of the people, for 
the prevention of crimes, and more viſible and perma- 
nent ſufferings ordained in their ſtead. Torture 1s pro- 
hibited ; confiſcations are declared unjuſt, as involvin 


the innocent with the guilty ; propotfionable penalties 
- 0 . are , 
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330 . 
are inflicted for ſlight offences, and a more equitable mode 
of trial is eſtabliſhed ; particularly with regard to evi- 
dence. Soon after the publication of this new code, a 
man, condemned to the galleys for a moſt inhuman mur- 
der, endeavoured to perſuade the perſon to whom he was | 
chained, to eſcape with him ; but, upon his refuſal, he 
' took an opportunity of picking up a large ſtone, with 
which, notwithſtanding his chains, he maſſacred his com- 
+ panion in the preſence of his guard. So horrible a deed, 
under ſuch circumſtances, almoſt - overcame the duke's 
humane temper. He immediately ordered a gallows to 
to be erected, in the moſt public part of Piſa ; but his 
imperial highneſs countermanded the order for his execu- 
tion, and the criminal was ſentenced to a more excruciat- 
ing and laſting puniſhment; that of being immured 
between four walls, where, almoſt unable to move, he 
muſt end his life in the utmoſt miſery. As a more 
t offence can hardly be committed, puniſhments 
by death are not expected to be revived in this country. 

The pope is daily loſing ground with regard to his 
ſpiritual power; even the once bigotted catholics begin to 
think for themſelves, and ceaſe to be the dupe of their blind 
ſuperſtitious zeal. The elector of Cologne, though a 
Romiſh archbiſhop, entered into a literary war with his 
holineſs, towards the concluſion of the year. Theſe paper 
hoſtilities commenced with an inſolent mandate from the 
pope's legate, declaring null and void the marriage diſ- 
penſations granted by the elector. The latter inſtantly 
iſſued out his ſovereign proclamation, ſtrictly enjoining 
all -pariſh rectors not to pay any attention to the circular 
letter of the Roman prelate, whom his electoral highneſs 
ſtiled a foreign biſnop, who aſſumed the title of Nuncio 
from the holy ſee to Cologne; but, on the contrary, to 
return the ſame under cover to the writer, and require of 
the poſtmaſters a certificate of their having complied with 
the injunction. 

Terrible are the apprehenſions of being ſuddenly ſwal- 
lowed up by all- devouring earthquakes. The inhabitants | 
of Rimini, near Florence, lived in the fields during the 
months of January. and February, 1787, notwithſtanding 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon; the earth having been in a 
conſtant motion, and the houſes which appeared beſt able to 
reſiſt the ſhocks, having ſucceſſively given way to their 
violence. The great church of St. Francis, the ſump- 
tuous monument of the munificence of the counts of 
Malateſta, is entirely overthrown: the famous arch of 
Auguſtus, which ſeemed of ſtrength ſufficient to defy 
the effects of time for ages to come, was ſplit in the 
middle; and Trajan's bridge ſuffered conſiderable 
damage. : | 

About this time the emperor of Germany endeavoured 
to introduce new laws and edicts into the province of 
Brabant, and the whole Auſtrian Netherlands, which 
occaſioned great diſturbances in that part of his hereditary 
dominions. The ſtates made propoſitions to their ſove- 
reigny/ and prepared themſelves to ſtand on the defenſive, 
if he refuſed: to accept them, having got an army of 
twenty thouſand men ready to aſſemble. They alſo ar- 
reſted the cheſt of religion, of all eccleſiaſtical incomes 
provided from the ſuppreſſion, and all the emperor's 
public revenues and taxes. His imperial majeſty's at- 

tempt was not only to reform the church and ſtate, but 
alſo to impoſe a new and enormous tax of forty per cent. 
upon all property and induſtry. Therefore they refuſed 
to obey any of his edits, or ſuffer any reformation in 
their laws. In the beginning of July, 1787, in conſe- 
quence of the remonſtrances made to the emperor, the 
governor-general of the Auſtrian Netherlands publiſhed 
a declaration for ſuſpending the execution of the late 
edits, for altering the ancient laws and form of govern- 
vernment, of that part of his majeſty's dominions. This 
had an immediate effect, by putting an end to the diſtur- 
bances which had long ſubſiſted in this country, and the 
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{ demonſtrations of joy were manifeſted on the oc- | 


caſion, throughout the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
Though Joſeph appeared to be determined to carry his 

int, and almoſt threatened annihilation to thoſe whom 
5 be called his rebellious ſubjects; yet, when he diſcovered 
the intrepid fpirit of thoſe he had to engage with, he 


1 


dated the 3d of July, 1787: „ Moſt en 

« reverend fathers in God, noble, dear, and * 
* my chancellor of ſtate has 
ec ſtrances, dated the 22d © 
* anſwer to its contents, to acquaint you by thep 
e that it never was my intention to overturn a 5 
« tution of my provinces in Flanders, and tha 
| © inſtructions with which I have charged my ewes 
| © general, have invariably tended, an oo 


| © time, that I would not deprive the body of ty 


© no other aim, than to ſee that the laws 


| © you have dared to do, to a miſinterpretationg 


© attached to their private intereſt, than to the gal 


© nances in queſtion ſhould remain for the peng 


then agree on ſome regulations to be made for eg 


EZ UT A OF E 


Yeoh 


and [ yig 


reſented me 
June laſt; 
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Oy 


d with 
e thadow of any perſonal intereſt, to the arg 


« my faithful ſubjects in the Low Countries; at the lag 


Len 


© of any of the ancient rights, privileges, au 
© enjoyed by them. Every ſtep I have taken 

* convince you of the truth of this aſſertion, 100 
* remain willing to render them the juſtice lich 
* due. TI occupied myſelf on ſome reforms in th * 
e niftration of juſtice, only at the inftance of nnd 
© and repeated requeſts that were made, Praying tod 
* a ſhorter and leſs difficult mode of proceedings in 
* and the ſuperintendants appointed in conſequence, f 
ce force, and that thoſe who were amenable to i * 
ce pay them proper regard. In regard to ng 
« privileges, I only wiſh to reform, at the deſie of 
c concerned, the abuſes that were become hurt 
* which had crept in by the lapſe of time, cot 
ce the intent of their original purpoſes. Far then 
e foreſeeing any oppoſition, and eſpecially one ſocial 
« and bold, I expected that the ſtates of my provi 
ce in Flanders would have entered on the new regula 
ce with as much alacrity as gratitude; and ] ay 
willing, as a kind guardian, and as a man vb 
© how to commiſſerate the ill- adviſed, and who ml 
te forgive, to attribute what has yet been done, and 
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intentions, made and ſpread abroad by perlonsl 


* good, and who have no eſtate to loſe. Be it a i 
ce it 1s my pleaſure that the execution of the neva 


ce pended; and, when their royal highneſles, my 0 
ce nants, and governors- general, agreeable to the with 
« which I have lately communicated to them, bl 
ce aſſembled at Vienna, with the deputies of the 
*« ſtates, to repreſent before me their grievances 
« and to learn my intentions, which they will ad 
« calculated on the principles of the ſtricteſt ua 
< tending ſolely to the benefit of my ſubech N 


« good, according, to the eſtabliſhed laws of W 
« Bur if contrary to every intent, this laſt rok 
« goodneſs towards you ſhould be diſregarded, f 
« as you ſhall refuſe to come and lay before me f 
« plaints, your fears, your doubts, and to Wal 
ec with confidence, and that you continue Jou 
e excefles, and unpardonable proceedings, * 
ce draw on yourſelves all the unhappy — 
ec muſt reſult from them, and which 1 pra, U 
ce ne ver come to pals.” i 

The deputies . by the ſtates of wy 
tended the emperor at Berlin on the 150 0 
and were received by him with looks of fullen 
Mr. Petit being choſen for their ſpeake; wu” 
monarch to be courle WHY 


itted to read the dilc 
pared, which was gra 


nted, and after the o 
it, the king addreſſed the ſtates to the th 
« The juſt diſpleaſure which I feel fe wo 
« in my Belgic provinces, is not to or. 
e mere parade of words ; but it mult „ ; 
follow, to prove to me the reality of wo 
of fidelity and attachment, which Jen 1 
an aſſurance of, on the part of your "doc 1 
The emperor's anſwer to the depuis ed 
preſent a memorial, in which, e nch 5 
exhorted him not to employ the foros u 
vidence had put into his hands, or deliver 1 
to the deſtroying hand of military 
reaſon than that they remained 


; 
che gi 
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meekly and calmly iflued the following ſubmiſſive edict, 


. 


execution Ty 
attached to 1 
which, at the ſame time, ſecured 
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i855 and effected the happineſs of his 


| ag declared equally culpable by this edict : 


- e who have ſeen or heard a libel, or any ſa- 
* en it to the government. By this im- 
deen common converſation was in ſome de- 
sene between the emperor and the 
'Y uns, no diſturbances happened in any 
ban ates. Mount Veſuvius, indeed, made an 
Wn exertion in December, 1787. All on a ſud- 
Wh the 24th of that month, the ſuperior mouth of 
emitted an immenſe column of black ſmoke 
eck a pine-tree, at the branches of which were 
g ſtones, which were thrown to a great height, 
bey appeared like ſheaves of fire. In the 
ee the noiſe in the earth, and the violent re- 
Wilhocks of earthquakes, cauſed the greateſt conſter- 
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nation among the inhabitants of Naples and tlie environs. 
Two days after, tlie Volcano, having opened a mouth at 
the foot of the ſuperior mountain oppoſite Somma, the 


lava flowed out in abundance into the valley, where it 


formed a lake of fire, a mile and a half in circumference. 
The emperor of Germany, at the court of Vienna, on 
the roth of February, 1788, publiſhed a declaration of 
war againſt the Porte, and delivered copies of it to the 
ambaſſadors who were there. Soon #fcer which he re- 
paired to the aſſiſtance of the empreſs of Ruſſia ; but as hig 
imperial majeſty can only be conſidered as an ally in the 
preſent war, and not the principal, we ſhall purpoſely 
ſuppreſs the particulars in this hiſtory, reſerving them for 
that of Ruſſia, where every material circumſtance of the 
progreſs of the contending powers, will be fully and im- 
partially related,, from the commencement of hoſtilities 
to the preſent period. 
The emperor, after a variety of ſucceſſes and diſap- 


pointments, which will be hereafter enumerated, arrived 


at Berlin in perſect health, on the 5th of December, 
1788: but his conſtitution is ſuppoſed to have been im- 
paired, by the fatigues and anxieties of a campaign, for 
he has ſince been frequently indiſpoſed ; and particularly 


in the beginning of May, 1789, he had fo ſevere an 


illneſs, that his phyſicians, for a conſiderable time, de- 
ſpaired of his recovery; an election for the king of the 
Romans is therefore expected: ſpeedily to take place. 
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WTIZER LAND, the Helvetia of the. anci- 
bdounded on the north by Suabia: on the 
Wnt county of Tyrol, a part of Auſtria and Suabia; 
che Sandghu, Burgundy, and the country 


mane of Venice. It is about two hundred and 
ength, and one hundred in breadth. 
s of Bern, Uri, Switz, Underwald, Gla- 


mountains, whoſe tops are from nine to 
mound fect above the level of the ſea, conſiſting 
eib rocks; ſome of which are quite 
others perpetually. covered with ice and ſnow. 
WE onamountain-called the Gotthard, is, b yDucret, 


The lower parts of theſe high mountains are 
a voods and paſtures; the herbage of which 
dong and rich. The middle conſiſts of 
ess, abounding in a great variety of odo- 
cickets, and buſhes, together with ex- 
be vallics between theſe icy and ſnowy 


. and from _—_ vaſt fragments of ice often 
r che intervals bf the more fruitful eminences. 
—— and the thawing of the ice in general, 
bers of Switzerland are principally de- 
cc. hin begin in the canton of Glaris, and, 
: ag through the territory of the Grifons, and 
b Mo the canton of Uri, terminate in the diſ- 
* The higheſt mountains are thoſe in the 
A L Uri, and Are named Furka, Crifpalt, and 
We mountains, and in the vallies, the air is 
cold in Winteg; but in ſummer it is very plea- 
Nin * * ys on the former, though exceſ- 
ice, la . Sometimes it is winter on the | 
ben is ſummer on that which faces the 
four ſeaſons are exhibited in a ſmall 
r and Winter are ſo near each other, 
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on che ſouth by Savoy, the Milaneſe, and | 


rel, and part of the canton of Lucern, conſiſt 


Wat ſixteen thouſand five hundred French feet 


an appearance, like ſo many ſmooth 


> from-which iſſue many riwers. | 
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and, from the riſing and ſinking of theſe clouds; the in- 
habitants form pretty certain conjectures with reſpect to 
the weather. Not one of the mountains is without a 
cataract, or water-fall; and as the eye, on account of the 


ng clouds, 1s not always able to reach the be- 


ginning of them, they look as if poured down from hea- 


ven.ſupon' the rocks. The water thus falling from 


one rock to another, makes an aſtoniſhing noiſe, and 


creates a miſt all round it, on which, when the ſun- beams 


play, a beautiful ſight is formed ; particularly at the foot 
of the caſcade, where a complete circle of the moſt bril- 
liant colours is exhibited. The ſummits of theſe moun- 
tains form a part of the Alps. | 

-. The upper and lower parts of Switzerland are very 
pleaſant and fertile, being diverſified with vineyards, 
corn-fields, meadows, and paſture-grounds. The moun- 
tains here are but mole-hills in compariſon of the others: 
they have neither ſnow nor ice on them in ſummer; and 
they frequently afford, not only good paſturage, but 
arable ground. Many petrefactions, particularly of ma- 
rine ſhells and plants, are found among them ; together 
with a variety of ſoſſils, as chalk, mundic, ſeveral ſorts 
of clay, ſlate, ſulphur, marble, ſpar, chryſtal, ſand- 
ſtone, ſalt peter, rock-ſalt, turf, and pit-coal. The 
ſands of the rivers yield gold-duſt, particularly thoſe of 
the Rhine, the Emmet, the Aare, the Reuſz, the Adda, 
and the Goldbach. The metals here are generally 
found to be brittle, and only a few iron-mines have been 
thought worth working. In the lower parts of Switzerland, 
rye, oats, barley, ſpelt, flax, and hemp are ſowed. Wine 
of various ſorts, and of an excellent quality, are alſo pro- 
duced in ſome of the cantons; particularly in thoſe of 
Bern and Schafhauſen, and the Pars de Vaud; and ap- 
ples, pears, nuts, cherries, plums, and cheſnuts are 
found in great plenty. That part of Switzerland which 
borders on Italy, abounds in peaches, morels, figs, al- 
monds, citrons, pomegranates, and other excellent fruits, 
Of wood for fuel, and other uſes, there is generally 
plenty; in ſome places, however, they are obliged to burn 
ſheep's dung, and in others a kind of heath and ſmall 
ſhrubs. In the vallies they cultivate ſaffron to advan- 


tage: but the Switzers derive their-principal ſubſiſtence 

from their flocks and herds of cattle, which in ſummer 
graze upon the mountains. The Swiſs cheeſe is much 
eſteemed in other parts of Europe, but the beſt is that of 
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Bern and Griers, in the canton of Freyburg. Great num- 
bers of horſes are bred here, and brought up for the 
French cavalry. Chamois goats are common on the 
mountains; and the marmoulet, in Latin Mus Alpinus, 
the Alpine mouſe, though in reality a kind of badger : 
Towards winter theſe animals grow ſo extremely fat, that 


they ſometimes weigh upwards of twenty pounds; in con- 


ſequence of which they loſe their activity, and become an 
eaſy prey to the peafants and hunters. There are wild 
fowls of ſeveral ſorts, and very large eagles. The foxes 
of this country are white or yellow ; and the hares, which 
reſemble others in ſummer, are ſo white in winter as to 
be hardly diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. 

The principal rivers in Switzerland are the Rhine, a 
name given by the Switzers to ſtreams in general ; which 
has its ſource in the country of the Griſons, and is divided 
into the upper, the middle, and the hinder. The Reuſa, 
or Ruſa, iſſues from a lake called the Lago di Luzendro, 
on the St. Gotthard, and afterwards joins two others, pre- 
cipitates itſelf through a deep and narrow valley, down 
ſeveral rocks, as far as Sillinen, where it becomes more 
regular and gentle. The Aare, or Aren, flows from the 
Grimſel hill, and after paſſing through Brien and Thun- 
lakes, falls into the Rhine at Coblenz. 
firſt formed by a water on the Furka chain, which iſſues 
out of two rocks of ice, and, at ſome diſtance, falls, with a 
thundering noiſe, between two rocks of an aſtoniſhing 
height: it receives ſeveral rivulets in its courſe, runs 
into the lake of Geneva, and, ifluing from thence, tra- 
verſes the city of the ſame name, waters a ſmall part of 
Savoy, and enters France. The Teſino, paſſes from 
two lakes, and falls into the Po. 

The principal lakes are thoſe of Conſtance, Geneva, 
Lucern, Zurich, Neufchatel, Thun, Brien, and Biel. 
The lakes and rivers abound with fiſh, and afford a cheap 
water- carriage. 


LANGUAGE, REL1G10N. 


THE German language is generally ſpoken in Swit- 
zerland, and all public affairs are tranſacted in that 
tongue; but in thoſe parts of the country which border 
on Italy or France, a corrupt French or Italian prevails. 

Calviniſm and Popery are the two religions exerciſed in 
this country. Of the former are the cantons of Zurich 
and Bern, the towns of St. Gall, Geneva, Muhlhauſen, 
and Biel, the principality of Neufchatel, the greater 
part of Baſil, Schaff hauſen, the country of the Griſons, 
the Thurgau, Toggenburg, Glaris, and the Rhine val- 
ley, the frontiers of Appenzel, with a ſmall part of 
Solothurn, and ſome gef in the countries of Baden and 
Sargans. T he reſt o 
pendants, are popiſh. 

The ſciences are cultivated in Switzerland, with an 
application equal to that of any nation; and it has ſeveral 
excellent foundations for the inſtruction of youth; particu- 


larly an univerſity at Baſil, and academies: at Zurich, 


Bern, Lauſanne, and Geneva; beſides Gymnaſiums and 
Scholz Illuſtres, both in the Popiſh and Swiſs can- 
tons. There are alſo Societies eſtabliſhed among them, 
for the improvement of the ſciences, and the German 

Some Switzers have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the fine arts, eſpecially in painting and engraving. 


His roxy, RevoLuTions, ConsTITUTION. 


THE ancient Helvetians, or Swiſs, were a Gauliſh 
or Celtic people, and Helvetia, which received its name 
from them, was divided into four cantons, or territories. 
After they were defeated by Marius, they retired into their 
own country, where they lived peaceably till the time of 
12 Cæſar, who obliged them again to ſubmit to the 

oman 9 They founded colonies here under the 
names of Julia Equeſtris, Auguſia Raurocorum, and Aven- 
licum. Their domination continued till the fifth century, 
when the country was over-run by the Burgundians and 
Germans; but ſoon after the Franks made themſelves 
entirely maſters of it. On the death of Lewis I. king 
of the Franks, and emperor of the Romans, the ſouth 


or Burgundian part of Helvetia, devolved to the emperor 
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to his ſon, Charles the Fat. In th 

duke of the Leſſer Burgundy, — a. Rodojp 
king; but the north part of Switzerland contin title 
the dominion of the emperor Arnolph. bed und 


Rodolph II. the ſon of the former, obtained a ora 


of the Argau from the emperor, H wa 
| was ſucceeded by his fn > Ein apr * prind 
ſucceeded b onrad w 


his ſon, Rodolph III. who. ; 

a a formal will, bequeathed his kingdom of the Leer i 
gundy to the emperor, Conrad II. whence Sure * A 
became once more united to the pg 


German empire 
hold III. count of Burgundy, refuſing to db ham, 


the emperor, Lothario II. that the imperial right 
prerogqtives might ſuffer no diminution, duke 5 
Zaringen, was appointed, in 1226, regent of the L i 
Burgundy ; in which dignity he was ſucceeded by hi Þ 
Berthold IV. and he again by his fon, Bertheld V. 4 
died in 1218. 'Y 
Switzerland again became a province of 

empire. The inhabitants of Un 2 1 
wald, and the territory of Haſli, were, from time imm 
morial, poſſeſſed of the right of being governed by »M 
own magiſtrates, with other important privileges; 
in the twelfth century, the three firſt entered into 10 | 
lance, which they ſolemnly renewed every tenth yes 
They had always declared themſelves averſe to the a 
thority of the emperor's ſtadtholder, till, in 120 
Otho IV. compelled them to receive Rodolph III. cou 
of Hapſburg, as his repreſentative, who was ſworn 
govern according to law and equity, and make no & 
croachments on their rights and liberties. This nob 
man, however, paid ſo little attention to that ſole 
engagement, that, in 1231, the inhabitants unanimo 
addreſſed the emperor, Henry VII. to recall him, and th 
requeſt was complied with. In 1249, a ſimilar ſtep wi 
taken with regard to his ſucceſſor, Frederic. In 12M 
during the interregnum, they choſe for their protect 
Rodolph V. count of Hapſburg; who, in 1273, bec 
emperor of Germany. 

At the ſolicitation of his fon, the duke of Auſtria, 
intended to have erected a particular dukedom in Sy 
zerland ; but his death happening ſoon after, Albert 
- who ſucceeded his father, not only peremptorily reful 
to confirm the privileges of the cantons of Uri, Schwet 
and Underwald, but. placed over them two govern 
whoſe haughtineſs and tyranny were only exceeded 
their inſatiable avarice and rapacity. Having no long 
any proſpect before them, but the loſs of their libe 
and, determined not to yield to the Auſtrian yoke, t 
firmly united in defending themſelves to the laſt ext 
mity. The circumſtances attending this reſolution, 
ſpirited conduct of William Tell, and the revolu 
which ſucceeded, are particularly related 1n our hiſte 
of the German empire, its dependencies, &c. 
erected ſeveral ſtates, or republics, which, at the tre 
of Weſtphalia, in 1648, were recognized as free and 
dependent. The cantons of Schweitz, Uri, and Unc 
wald, having entered into a confederacy ſo early 2s 
year 1308, they obtained their firſt victory in 137% q 
| Leopold, archduke of Auſtria. - This happene * 
canton of Schweitz, or Sivitz; in conſequence 0 1 

that name was given to the whole confederacy, W 9 
has ever ſince retained. The other cantons Jucce : 
acceded to this aſſociation, but ſome of them no 
upwards of an hundred years after. be houl 
Switzerland, till it threw off the 2 5 of t Tel 
Auſtria, by the ſpirited conduct o William N 
his aſſociates, was a member of the German 2 1 
its particular tranſactions form a part of the — * 
tory of that country; but fince that time 7 8 
. ey are in really 
act collectively on ſome occaſions, they g_ 
into thirteen ſeparate disjointe ſhares 5. 
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kürte of which cannot poſſibly be given. We 4 


refore, they have been concerned in, ſince 
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jculars of the hiſtory of each ſtate, 
ſhe * ſubdiviſion, are alſo ſummarily re- 
- che preliminary introduction to every ſingle canton. 
pk "4 to the government and conſtitution of 
Fit — ſome of them are ariſtocracies, and ſome 
autem In the former, both the legiſlative and 
| ger is lodged in the burghers, or citizens, of 
a of each canton; and of theſe there are ſeven, 
3 "ich Bern, Baſil, Friburg, Solothurn, and 
1 2 In the others, the legiſlative power 1s 
the whole body of the people ; andevery male 
tal whether maſter or ſervant, has a vote in 
ating laws, and in the choice of magiſtrates. 
With reſpect to what concerns the whole Helvetic body, 
re diets ordinary, and extraordinary : the former 
dad annually, and the others upon particular emer- 
: and both are ſummoned by the city of Zurich, 
eines the time and place of their meetings. 
0 vides the general diets, ſince the reformation, there 
been particular diets of the two religions, at which 
j public affairs of conſequence, that regard the two 
ng js, are treated ſeparately ; for, though a ſenſe of 
10 L common intereſts obliges them to ſtudy to maintain 
&kague and union, it is nevertheleſs certain that the 
i confidence between the cantons is in ſome mea- 
&e lot, through the zeal of each party for their particu- 
kginions; but more eſpecially of the Roman catholics. 
The annual general diets are always held at Frauenfeld, 
haken, principally to regulate the affairs of the com- 
in bailiages. Lucern takes the lead of the Roman 
abclic cantons, being the moſt powerful of that deno- 
mon; but Zurich, though leſs powerful than that of 
Wn, takes the precedence of all the other cantons, both 
meant and popiſh. Theſe cantons do not compoſe 
Wha commonwealth, but are ſo many independent ſtates, 
Whaied tobether by ſtrict alliances for their mutual defence. 
Wille extraordinary diets, or congreſſes, are held at Al- 
1 Each canton uſually deputes two envoys, both 
| the ordinary and extraordinary; to which alſo the 
bet and town of St. Gall, and the town of Biel, ſend 
Eeclentatives as allies. To the thirteen cantons belong, 
(common, twenty-one bailiages, two towns, and two 
bps. The allies, or incorporated places, as they 
uſually called, are the abbot and town of St. Gall, 
an E _ 2 * 51 4 of 5 1 the 
00" 0 Muhlhauſen and Biel, the principality of Neu- 
er Neufchatel, Geneva, * Bino of Baſil. 
| * abbot and town of St. Gall, 1 the town 
nere conſidered as members of the Helvetic body, 
kde reſt only as allies. 1 c 
The federal union, however, extends no farther than 
WP fuccours ſtipulated in the leagues, and other caſes 
Ne for in ſuch leagues ; in all other incidental affairs 
we to the confederacy, the majority of votes is not 
1. to the 2 body; particularly with reſpect 
| alliances with forei wers, wherein 
un and canton is at liberty Wa od a contracting 
er not, even though ſuch alliance ſhould have been 
pred of by all the other towns and cantons. 
wr the whole Helvetian body conſiſts properly of 
* diltinet republics, or free ſtates, united 5 
mutual ſecurity and maintenance. It has now, 


r 


ppendency, increaſed all the privileges of majeſty, 
d Wars, concluded treaties, received and ſent en- 
zm and to the ſeveral European powers, entered 


conſtitution, enacted laws and ordinances both in 


a and" ſpiritual affairs, and exerciſed all the vari- 
keogatives of ſovereignty. 


*ATION, InnamTants, Manxzss, CusToMs, 
| Dxzess. | 
CORDING to the moſt authentic accounts, the 
XXXI 


y oath | 


me centuries, ſupported itſelf in an abſolute freedom 


Aces with them, given what form they pleaſed | 


1.0 III contain about two millions of | 
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inhabitants, who are a brave, hardy, and induſtrious peo- 


ple; remzrkable for their fidelity, and a zealous attach- 


ment to the liberties of their country. Like the old 
Romans, they are equally ſkilled in arms and architec- 
ture. A general ſimplicity of manners, an open and 
unaffected frankneſs, together with an invincible ſpirit of 
freedom, are the moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the 
inhabitants of Switzerland. The common people are 
much more intelligent than the ſame rank of perſons in 
molt other countries ; a taſte for literature is very preva- 
lent among the people of a ſuperior claſs, and a genuine 
and artleſs good breeding is extremely conſpicuous in the 
Swiſs gentry. | 

No country in the world can be more agreeable to tra- 
vellers, during the ſummer, than Switzerland : for, beſides 
the commodious roads and comfortable inns, ſome of 
the moſt beautiful objects of nature, woods, mountains, 
lakes, intermingled with fertile fields, vineyards, and 
ſcenes of the moſt perfect cultivation, are here preſented 
to the eye in greater variety, and on a larger ſcale, than 
in any other country. Beſides, the traveller eannot but 
obſerve the air of content and ſatisfaction which appears 
in the countenances of the inhabitants. The cleanlineſs 
of the houſes, and of the people, is particularly ſtriking ; 
and, in all their manners, behaviour, and dreſs, ſome 
ſtrong outlines may be traced, which diſtinguiſh this 
happy people from the neighbouring nations, who labour 
under the oppreſſion of deſpotic government. Even the 
Swiſs cottages convey the livelieft image of cleanlineſs, 
eaſe, and ſimplicity; and cannot but ſtrongly _— 
upon the obſerver, a pleaſing conviction of the peaſant's 
happineſs. In ſome of the cantons, each cottage has its 
little territory, generally conſiſting of a fieid or two cf 
fine paſture ground, frequently ſkirted with trees, and 
well ſupplied with water. | | 

The dreſs, manners, and perſons of the inhabitants of 
this country, indicate a different people from the Gene- 
vols, Savoyards, or the inhabitants of the Pais de Vaud, 


A late traveller, whoſe diction we admire, and whoſe ve- - 


racity is unqueſtionable, thus deſcribes the dreſs, &c. of 
the people of this country: « The Swiſs peaſants are the 
ce talleſt and moſt robuſt I have ever ſeen: Their dreis 
« 1s very particular. They have little round hats, like 
ce thoſe worn by the Dutch ſkippers. Their coats and 
« waiſtcoats are all of a kind of coarſe black cloth. 
«© Their breeches are made of coarſe linen, ſomethirg 
ce like failors' trowſers ; but drawn together in plaits be- 
« low the knees, and the ſtockings are of the ſame ſtuff 
© with the breeches. The women wear ſhort jackets, 
« with a great ſuperfluity of buttons. The unmarried 
« women value themſelves on the length of their hair, 
ce which they ſeparate into two diviſions, and allow to 
ce hang at its full length, braided with ribbands in the 
« Ramillie faſhion. After marriage, theſe treſſes are no 
ce longer permitted to hang down; but, being twiſted. 
« round the head in ſpiral lines, are fixed at the crown 
« with large ſilver pins. This is the only difference, in 
ce point of dreſs, which matrimony makes. Married 
t and unmarried wear ſtraw hats, ornamented with black, 
ce ribbands. So far the womens' dreſs is becoming 
enough; but they have an awkward manner of fixing 
ce their petticoats ſo high, as to leave hardly any waiſt. 
« This encroachment. of the petticoats on the waiſt, with 
« the amazing number they wear, gives a ſize and im- 
« portance to the lower and hind part of the body, to 
ce which it is by no means entitled, and mightily deforms 
« the appearance of the whole perſon. The elegant figure 
« of the Venus de Medicis, or of. the ducheſs of Devon- 
« ſhire, would be impaired, or annihilated, under ſuch 
« a prepoſterous load of dreſs.” _ 

The ſame writer obſerves, that © the nobility of Bern 
ce are accuſed of an extraordinary degree of pride and 
ce ſtatelineſs. They affect to keep the citizens at a great 
cc diſtance; and it is with difficulty that their wives and 
ce daughters will condeſcend to mix with the mercantile 
cc families at balls, aſſemblies, and ſuch polite occaſions, 
«© where numbers ſeem eſſential to the nature of the en- 
« tertainment; by which means a nobility ball loſes in 
ec chearfulneſs, what it retains in dignity; and is often, as 
« J am told, as devgid of arguſement as it is ſolemn.” 

1 4 Sumptuary 
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Sumptuary laws are in force in many parts of Switzer- 


land. Silk, lace, and ſeveral other articles of luxury, | 
are totally prohibited in ſome of the cantons; and even | 


the head-dreſſes of the ladies are regulated. All games 
of hazard are alſo ſtrictly forbidden; and, in other games, 
2 perſon who loſes more than ſix florins, incurs a fine. 
Their diverſions therefore are chiefly of the active kind, 
and many of them employ part of their leifure hours in 
reading. The youth are diligently trained to all the mar- 
tial exerciſes, ſuch as running, wreſtling, throwing the 
hammer, and ſhooting with the muſket and the 


croſs-bow. 


MANUFACTURES, 'TRaADt, Revenues, Taxts, Forces. 


THE principal manufactures are ſnuff, tobacco, linen 
of various forts, lace, thread, ſilk and worſted ſtockings, 
neck-cloths, cotton-ſtuffs, gloves, handkerchiefs, ſilks 
of ſeveral forts, gold and filver brocades, hats, paper, a 
variety of woollen manufactures, leather of all ſorts, por- 
celain, earthen wares, clocks, watches, toys, hardwares, 
&c. The trade of Switzerland is greatly promoted by 
many navigable lakes and rivers. 
manufactures, and in horſes, black cattle, ſheep, hides, 
ſkins, cheeſe, and butter, the exports are conſiderable ; 
and, as the imports are principally grain and falt, with 
ſome American and Aſiatic goods, there is probably a 
large balance in their favour. 

The variety of cantons, which conſtitute the Swiſs 
confederacy, renders it difficult to give a preciſe account 
of their revenues. Thoſe of the canton of Bern are faid 
to amount to the annual ſum of three hundred thouſand 
crowns, and thoſe of Zurich to one hundred and fifty 
thouſand ; the other cantons in proportion to their pro- 
duce and manufactures. Whatever remains, after * 
ing the neceſſary expences of government, is laid up as a 
common ſtock. The revenues ariſe from the profits of 
the demeſne lands ; the tenth of the produce of all the 
lands in the country ; the cuſtoms and duties of mer- 
chandiſe ; the revenues ariſing from the ſale of ſalt, and 
ſome caſual taxes. 

With reſpe& to their military eſtabliſhment, the only 


regular forces here, are thoſe of the garriſons of Zurich, 


Bern, Baſil, Geneva, and Arburg; but their militia 
conſiſts of thirteen thouſand four hundred men, raiſed 
according to the population and abilities of each canton. 
The ceconomy and wiſdom with which this force is 
raiſed and employed, are truly admirable, as are the ar- 
rangements which are made by the general diet, for keep- 
ing up that great body of militia ; from which foreign 
ſtates and princes are ſupplied, ſo as to benefit the ſtate, 
without any prejudice to its population. Every male, 
from ſixteen to ſixty, is enrolled, and obliged to exerciſe 
Himſelf in the uſe of arms; appear on the ſtated days for 
ſhodting at a mark; furniſh himſelf with proper cloathing 
accoutrements, powder, and ball; and to be always 
ready for the d of his country. The Swiſs engage 
with foreign princes and ſtates, either merely as guards, 
or as marching regiments. In the latter caſe, the govern- 
ment permits the enliſting volunteers, though only for 
ſuch ſtates as they are in alliance with, or with whom they 
have entered into a previous agreement on that article. 


But no ſubject is to be forced into foreign ſervice, or even 


to be enliſted, without the concurrence of the magiſtracy. 

According to the ordinancies of 1647, 1664, 1668, 
and 167 3, and the conventions for the common defence 
and immediate aſſiſtance of any injured party, the contin- 


gents of the ſeveral cantons, &c. are as follow: and firſt 
of the thirteen cantons, 
Men. 
1. Zurich - - = 1400 
2. Bern - - - 2000 
3- Lucern - - - 1200 
4. Uri Me - « 400. 
5. Schweiz - — 600 
6. Underwald - - — 400 
7. Zug - - - 400 
8. n — 400 
Y. a = ll — 
10. Friburg * | - o — 


In ſome of the above 


Thurgau, Toggenburg, 


| 
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11. Solothurn 
x12. Schaffhauſen 


13. Appenzel 


What follow are the allies 
furniſh their quota of men: 
Abbot of St. Gall 


Town of St. Gall — 3 
Biel 6 a 200 
Baden - — 9 
Thurgau — — 
The Free Amts or Bailiages > bog 
Sergans - - — 
The Rheinthal or Rheinvale . = 
Lauwis - — Fa 
Luggaris =—_ "yy 
Mendris - I 
Mayenthal — — = 
Men furniſhed by the thirteen cantons - 
— 
Total 1 34% 


A people who have always arms in their hands 
form theonly military force of the country, are in o 
ger of being oppreſſed and. irritated with taxes. It hast. 
conſidered by ſome, as a pernicious policy in the Sn. 
to allow ſo many of their inhabitants to ſerve a5 mes 
naries in the different armies of Europe. There are 
who conſider this meaſure as expedient, or lefs pernic 
in the Swiſs cantons, than it would be in any other co 
try. Thoſe who ſupport this opinion, aſſert, that ev 
part of Switzerland, which is capable of cultivation 
already improved to the higheſt degree; that, after 
taining a ſufficient number of hands to keep it always 
this condition, and for the ſupport of every manufadt 
ſtill there remains a ſurplus of inhabitants, which fol 
the troops that are allowed to go into foreign ſemiqꝗ 
They add, that theſe troops only engage for a ini 
number of years; after the expiration of which, many 
them return with money to their native country; and 
of them, by ſtipulation, may be recalled by the ſtate 
any emergency. By theſe means, they retain a nun 
rous and well-diſciplined army on foot; which, 6 
from being a burden, in reality enriches the ſtate. / 
having ſerved a certain time, almoſt all of them retun 
Switzerland. Some, becauſe they are weary of dilly 
tion; others to inherit a paternal eſtate ; and mam 
penſions from the princes they have ſerved. They be 
to aſpire to thoſe offices in their own country, to 8 
their birth gives them a claim, and which they nowp 
fer to the luſtre of military rank. They wiſh to lupy 
thoſe laws and that government, which they find lop 
tial to their families; or they deſire to paſs the 
of life in eaſe and retirement, on their paternal 2 
It is, however, remarkable, that the Swiſs officers, 
return from foreign ſervices, particularly that of Fral 
inſtead of importing French manners to their . 
mountains, and infecting their countrymen vidi the! 
uries and fopperies of that nation, throw off all for 
airs with 155 uniform, and immediately reſume 
plain and frugal ſtyle of life which prevails in ther 
country. 3 A 

Having taken a general view of Switzerland, * 
ners, cuſtoms, conſtitution, religion, revenues, 
now proceed to a particular deſcription of the fr, 
tons, according to their rank ; after which their co 
bailiages, and incorporated territories are 
attention, 
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THIS is one of the cantons of Switzerland, 7 
to the ſouth by the town and territory of Kaff 


| by 
and the cantons of Switz and Zug; to the we! 
and Vane and 
the Free Bailliages and county aden! 
north by Suabia, and the canton of Schaffhauk® 


* 


{| 
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| el 1 adth ; 
py miles in eng» ops L ang fl, ſaid 
oh reſpect ro, al CEE erland.; conſiſting of hills 
e Ot ã 8 oO . » 
7 an pico Ae —— * . and rivers 
„ dlains, arable lan 5, Vineyards, 5 . 
bes, F -oduced in this diſtrict have a tartneſs at firſt, 
ſhe vines P me pleaſanter by keeping. Zurich produces 
de) oo corn, paſture, fine clay, chalk, pit-coal, 
1 * and has ſome mineral ſprings. 
5 ſea is the largeſt lake in this canton, and 
The Zulcn in all Switzerland. The proſpect from 
(the largeſt in all Switzerland. : = _ 
 4elightful, the little eminences which border it, 
over diverſified with corn- fields and vine-yards; 
Yind theſe a gradual aſcent of larger hills, termi- 
2 the ſtupendous mountains of Glarus, Schweiz, 
Adee Griſons, the ſummits of which are perpetually 
d with ice and ſnow. The other lakes are the Gre- 
74 te Pfefikerſee, the Turlerſee, the Hutterſee, &c. the 
12 waters the north ſide of this territory, where it is 
n joined by the Thur, and the Toſz, beſides other 
ms. . . . 
— was begun here by Zwinglius, in 
in the town of Zurich, and in 1524 had gained 
in the whole canton. Religious matters are 
wer the direction of an eccleſiaſtical council, and a 
kad, There are one hundred and fifty miniſters in this 
toy, which is divided into ten deaneries. Zurich 
«te firſt canton in point of rank, and inferior only to 
kr of Bern in extent, power, and wealth; in conſe- 
of which its repreſentatives preſide in the general 
&s, when held in any place belonging in common to 
cantons ; and the affairs relating to the whole confe- 
by are tranſacted in its offices. The quota which it 
les, for the defence of the ſeveral members of the 
miederacy, is fourteen hundred men. Of one of the 
armies raiſed on theſe occaſions, it nominates one of 
commanders in chief, and Lucern appoints the other. 
WT revenue is about one hundred and fifty thouſand 
per annum; two thirds of which, taking one 
2 han ther, are expended in the ſupport of the 
—_— inother, 
_ nt, and the reſt depoſited in the treaſury. At a 
mhort warning, the canton of Zurich can bring fifty 
and fighting men into the field. 
Ofthe bailiwicks into which it is divided, eighteen are 
£ : inward, and eighteen the outward : mw each 
ormer there are two bailiffs, who hold their em- 
bments for life, officiate by turns, and reſide in the 
lh; viſiting their bailiwicks only at certain times, for the 
ag of courts, In the latter the bailiffs reſide con- 
ut, and hold their office only for ſix, nine, or at 
Wtvelve years, Here are alſo twenty ſecularized con- 
5 which are called bailiages, but without any juriſ- 
10 3 = them. The principal places in the 
Mor uric are, | 
lacy, the Tigurum, or Thuricum of the ancients, 
aital, is ſeated on eaſy declivities, where the river 
lies from the lake, which is named after the town. 
Whaving been deſtroyed by Attila, the Hun, it is 
lv have been reſtored by Thuricus, ſon of Theodo- 
of the Goths, from whom it obtained the name 
uricum, afterwards corrupted into that of Zurich. 
mer which divides the town into two almoſt equal 


\ 
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de midd 


k le of the town, is ſo ſpacious that it ſerves 


and for a market of fruits and herbs: the 
| % Which is higher, is covered over. The ſtreets are 
N dean; the houſes are handſome, but not mag- 
A. The town is pretty ſtrong, being fortified in 


pet eccleſiaſtical foundation here, before the re- 


lade 


til of princeſs, the revenues of which are now ap- 


* Auriable Purpoſes. The moſt conſiderable 
uh: 


"a » Vith a gilt crown. To the academy, as 
A the 4 gymnaſium, belong fifteen 
2 | | be 


two handſome bridges over it. That which 


manner, with large ditches, lined with free- | 
t contains five arſenals, well furniſhed with war- 
and is ornamented with ſeveral churches : but 


Vas an abbey for ladies, the abbeſs of which 
Greek church, which is alſo remarkable for 
eeples; one of which is covered with cop- 


act > oa the outſide a ſtone ſtatue of a man on 
| nd on the other is exhibited the figure of 


: 
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profeſſors, with two colleges. Here is alſo a German 
ſociety. The town library, which is very conſiderable 
with the public muſeum, or chamber of rarities, are in 
the Waſſer, or Water church. In the prebends' library 
are ſeveral very valuable manuſcripts. The'town houſe 
was built about ſeventy years ago, and no expence has 
been ſpared in its embelliſhment. The great gate is con- 
ſtructed with black marble, adorned with ſculpture: its 
rooms are decorated with excellent paintings, magnificent 
chandeliers, and other coſtly furniture : The Platz and 
Lindenhof, are two pleaſant walks, planted with lime 
trees. The ſovereignty and adminiſtration of all affairs 
are lodged in the greater and lefler council, out of which 
are choſen the city officers, as the councils are out of the 
thirteen companies of burghers. There are ſeveral other 
councils or colleges, each of which has its peculiar depart- 
ment. The council of reformation is compoſed of eight 
members of the leſſer, and four of the greater councils, and 
ſuperintends the execution of certain ſumptuary ordi- 
nances, the reformation of manners, abuſive words, defa- 
mation, or other acts of violence. To the marriage court 
belong eight members, who determine all matrimonial 
diſputes, and inflict puniſhments on all perſons convicted 
of whoredom, prohibited games, ſwearing, ſuperſtitious 
practices, and profanation of the ſabbath. Zurich has 
all the manufactures and fabrics, which are to be met 
with in the moſt ingenious and flouriſhing nations. The 
town is well ſupplied with proviſions by means of the lake, 
as It not only furniſhes the inhabitants with great quanti- 
ties of fiſh, but affords a cheap conveyance for every 
other article. The college here has produced ſome 
learned men, particularly Zwinglius and Bullinger. In 
the town library are ſeveral letters to Bullinger, from lady 
Jane Gray, daughter to the duke of Suffolk. In one of 
the arſenals, a figure of William Tell is exhibited, dreſſed 
and armed in the ancient Swiſs manner, with the croſs- 
bow, whence he ſhot the arrow which ſtruck the apple 
from his child's head. The unmarried women in this 
town, are diſtinguiſhed by a particular knot of ribbons on 
their heads. Both men and women are remarkably fond 
of muſic, there being very few in Zurich that cannot 
play on ſome kind of inſtrument. If a burgher goes out 
of the town, or a peaſant enters it, without a ſword, they 
incur a fine. The burgomaſters, who are the ſame as 
the advoyers at Bern, have the title of excellence. Here 
are ſome neat hoſpitals, which are well endowed ; but 
the Swiſs do not affect the ridiculous vanity of lodging 
the poor in palaces. In this town and canton, as well as 
in many other parts of Switzerland, the miniſters all 
preach covered. The country round the town is very 
fertile and pleaſant, for both which it is much indebted 
to the lake, which extends twenty-four miles in length, 
and two or three in breadth. - The ancient Tigurum, 
which is ſuppoſed to have ſtood upon this ſpot, was de- 
ſtroyed by the Allemains; but the emperor Lewis I. 
erecting a nunnery here, a village was gradually built 
near it ; which being walled in under Otho I. afterwards 
obtained a charter. Such was the origin of the preſent 
opulent city of Zurich, which is twenty-three miles from 
Schaffhauſen,: and an hundred and fourteen from 
Geneva. 2: | | TK 
Horczn, a large market-town on the lake, having a 
od harbour, a cuſtom-houſe, and an exchange. It is 
ivided into four wards. Se. YO 
Rokxsrokr, a village giving name to a bailiwick, in 
which the caſtle of old Regenſherg formerly ſtood ;. which 
| was the original ſeat of the barons of Regenſberg, who 
were proprietors of the greateſt 2 of the country about 
Zurich, and have long been famous in the hiſtory of 
Switzerland. 1 
Mz1Lzn, a town giving name to a bailiwick, ſituated 
on the lake of Zurich. &. | 2 2 
| KyBuRG, a Caſtle ſeated on a hill, and the reſidence 
of the governor; as it was formerly of the counts, who 
obtained their name from it. | 
 Parzpyicon, a market-town ſituated on a lake of the 
ſame name. 
ELo, or ELcow, a large town, having a feat on an 
eminence above it. It was anciently a lordſhip, holding 
| immediately. of the emperor, without any _ 
enuré. 
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tenure. It is governed by a magiſtracy of its own, and 
has alſo a court compoſed of the governor, ſtadtholder, 
and ſix judges. 

RAGENSBERG, a ſmall town, was laid in aſhes by the 
confederates in 1443, and rebuilt in 1540. It was alſo 
walled in, and in ſome degree fortified in 1687. 

LavFFEn, a village on the Rhine, below Schaff hauſen, 
where the river precipitates itſelf from rocks, of the height 
of one hundred and twenty feet. Goods which are brought 
down the Rhine, are therefore obliged to be taken out 
above Lauffen, and replaced below it. 

GruNniNGEN, though a ſmall town, is the capital of a 
baili wick. It has a handſome caſtle, which is the reſidence 
of the bailiff; and a church decorated with ſome magni- 
ficent tombs. | 

Lowtr-LUNNEREN, a ſmall village in the bailiwick of 
Knonau, where many curious remains of Roman anti- 
quities were found, in 1741. 

STEIN-AM-RHEIN, a town ſeated at the efflux of the 
Rhine out of the Cellerlake, and lying on the Suabia 
ſide, with a bridge over the river. In 1484, this place 
put itſelf under the protection of Zurich, reſerving all its 
liberties and privileges. On an eminence near it ſtands a 
watch-tower. Before the reformation, here was a rich 
Benedictine convent, whoſe revenues are now collected 
by a bailiff appointed by Zurich. | 

W1INTERTHUR, a town ſeated on a delightful plain, 
on the river Eulach, about fifteen miles north-eaſt of 
Zurich. It is governed by its own burgomaſter and laws, 
under the ſovereignty of Zurich, and, in caſe of a war, 
furniſhes it with two hundred men. It is famed for a 
beautiful earthen ware, and painted ſtoves. 

BuLacn, a ſmall town, having a magiſtracy of its 
own, for the deciſion of civil cauſes, and other privileges. 
It has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by fire. 

Tosz, a large village, ſeated on a river of the fame 
name, . where formerly ſtood a rich Dominican nunnery, 
the revenues of which are collected for the city of 
Zurich... | 
- ANDELFINGEN, a market town, ſeated on an eminence 
near the river Thur, over which it has a covered bridge. 
Here is alſo a cuſtom-houſe, and a caſtle, the latter of 
which is the reſidence of the governor of the diſtrict, 

GREIFFENSEER, a ſmall town or ſeat, ſituated on a lake 
- to which it gives name. 

Krorxx, a parochial village, where, in 1724, many 
Roman antiquities were found. 
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THIS canton holds the ſecond rank among the thir- 
teen, and is bounded to the ſouth by the lake of Geneva, 
the Valais, and duchy of the Savoy; to the north by 
the cantons of Baſil and Solothurn, and the Auſtrian 
Foreſt-Town ; to the eaſt by Uri, Underwald, Lucern, 
and the county of Baden ; and to the weſt by Solothurn, 
Neufchatel, Franche Comte, the diſtrict of Biel, and 
the land of Gex. It is the richeſt, the moſt fruitful, and 
by. much the largeſt of all the cantons, extending one 
hundred and eighty miles in length, and about ninety in 
breadth. The levels yield an exuberance of grain and 
fruit, and the high-lands afford rich paſtures, covered 
with cattle of all kinds; conſequently there is no defici- 
ency of butter, cheeſe, and milk. This territory alſo 
affords good wine, a variety of coloured earths and clays, 
mundic, - ſand-ſtone, gypſum, ſulphur, pit-coal, and 

The rivers which water this canton are the Aar, the 
— Emmat, the Wigger, the Aaa, the Ruſz, the Limmat, 
the Senſen, the Sz nen, and the Kandel. The Aar, 
which is the largeſt in the whole canton, has its ſource in 
the Grinſel-hill, and, after traverſing the Brien and Thu- 
ner lakes, receives the Emmat, the Wigger, &c. and 
conducts them into the Rhine, near Coblenz. The 


Kandel is an impetuous torrent, iſſuing from the Gaſter- 
The principal 


alp, and loſes itſelf in the Thuner lake. 
iake is that of Geneva, the length of which is about 


fiſty · ſour miles, and the greateſt breadth about twelve. 


The depth, in ſorne „is near four hundred fathom, 
in others not · above forty. Mr. Addiſon's deſcription of 
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| piazzas on each fide, with a walk, raiſed four feet 40 


| middle, which has a conſiderable ſlope, 
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is too exact to be omitted. III v 
This lake reſembles a ſea, in 2 
the ſtorms that are raiſed on it, and the = . ery 
on 1ts banks. It receives too a differen Sake 
the coaſts it waſhes, and in ſummer it hy Fo 
like an ebb and flow, which ariſes from th : 'ometh ö 
the ſnows, that fall into it more copiouſ] : melting 
at other times of the day. It has five 75 —_ 
bordering on it; the kingdom of France Pay. _ 
Savoy, the canton of Bern, the biſhopiic 48 
the republic of Geneva. I have ſeen pay n 
in the canton of Bern, with this magnifien — 1 
Whereas we have been informed of — a eng 
mitted in our ports and harbours on the laks 7 ws 
a little voyage round the lake, and touched wy 
ſeveral towns that lie on its coaſts ; which took oo 
2 ror _ though the wind was Pretty fair for us q 

The Rhone enters this lake at the eaſt eng, 
veret, and iſſues out at the weſt, near „ 
borders of the lake of Geneva are extremely fertile an 
beautiful, being finely embelliſhed with vineyards which 
yield excellent wines, and interſperſed with towns i 
villages, between which a conſiderable commerce i * 
ried on. The other great lakes, which are entirely e 
partly in this canton, are thoſe of Biel, Neuſchad 
Thun, Brien, Murte, and Halwyl, which all abound 
fiſh ; and that of Geneva is particularly remarkable ſ 
producing trouts of the aſtoniſhing weight of forty « 
fifty pounds. In that of Biel, called alſo the Nyday 
lake, are two ſmall iſlands, one of which is very beauti 
ful. This lake does not exceed nine miles in length, a 
three in breadth. Along the whole welt and noith-we 
ſides of the canton, runs that chain of mountains, call 
by the general name of Jura ; but the ſeveral mountain 
of which it is compoſed, have all their particular name 
According to ancient hiftorians, this is the chain whiq 
ſeparated the Helvetii from the Sequani. 

This canton is in a high ſtate of cultivation, and ve 
populous ; the number of its inhabitants being compute 
at four hundred thouſand. Though German is the poll 
vailing language, moſt of the people of diſtinction pea 
either French or Italian. Even the common people 
the Pais de Vaud, and other places which border 
France or Italy, ſpeak a corrupt French or Italian, or 
Jargon compoſed of both. The eſtabliſhed religh 
here, and in the other proteſtant cantons, is Calyini 
nor is any other tolerated, except in the common by 
liages, and the vale of Frick. | 

The city of Bern firſt joined the confederacy in 13 
and the canton now furniſhes two thouſand men ton 
the defence of it. In times of peace, the only force c. 
ſtantly kept up here, is a guard in the city of Bern, con 
ſiſting of two hundred men, commanded by a town mY 
who is always 2 member of the great council. Am 
the principal places of this canton may be reckoned 

BERN, in Latin Berna, or Arciopolis, the Capll 
ſituated on the river Aar. It is ſaid to have acquil 
name from the taking of a bear, on the day that 
foundation of this city was laid: hence it is often, in * 
called Arctopolis, the city of the bear, and has bear „ 
coat of arms. This is a regular well- built city, wit | 
air of magnificence. The houſes are of a fine an 
and pretty uniform, particularly in the pr __ 
where they are all exactly of the ſame height. 
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the level of the ſtreet ; very commodious abt 
As a ſmall branch of the Aar has been © 1 is 
ſtreet; and, being confined to a wok mou * 

it runs Ft 
rapidity ; and, without being a diſagreeable object 0 
ſelf, is of great ſervice in keeping the ſtreet ce, 
ther circumſtance contributes to render this " 
moſt cleanly towns in Europe: criminals 1 * 
in removing rubbiſh from the ſtreets and A* * 
The more atrocious delinquents are chaine g 
while thoſe who are condemned for male, de fn 
employed in ſweeping the light rubbiſh into 
— throwing the heavier into carts or by * to pull 
their more criminal companions are oblged 4 


** 


11 
\ 
1 


heſe wretches have collars of iron fixed 
with a projecting handle in the form of 


along; 3 
pd tel r by which, on the ſlighteſt offence or 


m 
0 be ſeized; and are entirely at the com- 
guard, whoſe duty it is to fee them perform 
People of both ſexes are condemned to this 
fr months, years, or for life, according to the 

of their crimes. It is alledged, that, beſides the 

no from crimes, which is effected by this, in com- 
Ws the other methods of puniſhing, there 1s the 
al advantage of obliging the criminal to repair, 
* Mou the injury which he has done to the com- 
bn But this advantage 1s perhaps over-balanced by 
+) f(t of habituating people to behold the miſery 
70 &llow-creatures ; which gradually hardens the 
vs of the ſpectators, and renders them Jeſs ſuſcepti- 
wo the emotions of compaſſion and pity. Wherever 
- executions and puniſhments are frequent, the 
mon people have been obſerved to acquire a greater 
of infenſibility, and cruelty of diſpoſition, than 
© places where ſuch ſcenes ſeldom occur. Bern is a 
ty, ſtanding almoſt in the middle of the canton, 
ng ſeveral churches, of which one is called 
% Great-Church, with a high ſteeple ; from the top of 
ich may be ſeen not only the whole city, but all the 
xehbouring country. It contains the largeſt bell in 
Ameland, the weight of it being twenty thouſand 
re hundred pounds, From an inſcription near the 
kne door of this church, it appears, that the firft ſtone 
nnz laid in 1421. Over the ſame door is a repre- 
tation of the laſt judgment, in baſſo relievo, in which 
& ſculptor has placed the pope among the damned. At 
ill diſtance from the church ſtands a college, where 
urn are educated for the miniſtry : it has ſix profeſ- 
Is, ho teach the languages, and the neceſſary ſciences. 
Is college has a library, conſiſting of good books, 
Wl many ancient manuſcripts, ſome of which are finely 
kninared, There are alſo ſeveral portraits of eminent 
1 who lived about the time of the reformation; and a 
wet of antiquities and curiofities. The hoſpital, the 
um, the guard-houſe, and the arſenal, are magnifi- 


not they 


peed n the year 1780, with accommodations for many 
Ar amuſements, ſuch as balls, concerts, and theatrical 
unments. There are alſo apartments for private 
dc and aſſemblies. This commodious ſtructure 
iniſel by a voluntary ſubſcription among the nobility; 
Wn focieties, but of the patrician order, are allowed 


Nad at Bern, In the arſenal are ſeen, the figures of 
we Switzers, who firſt took up arms againſt ty- 
_ nd that of William Tell, who is repreſented 
_: the apple on his ſon's head. There is alſo the 


i In the Dominican church, a hole in the wall s 
bern to ſtrangers, having a communication with 
all of a monk in an adjoining monaſtery, by means of 


5 » Was once carried on; which, for a 
Ph Uvered the purpoſes of the monks extremely well; 
| ley were at length detected, and afterwards puniſhed. 
1. . N high above the river, which runs 
te t n with a rapid ſtream, in a deep bed. 
4 Felt ſide, there are two foſſes, or ditches, with 
1 . they are ſuffered to go to decay. The 
Na bent church was formerly the only public 
dan nuch admired on account of the view from 
* un the peculiarity of its ſituation ; being on 
l ſtreets on one ſide, and ſome hundred feet 
| en height above them on the other. But 
he wn alder Public walk, at ſome diſtance wich- 
by the f Which has been lately made upon a high 
de fide of the 
| od Vas ſeen, 


Aar, and is the moſt magnificent 

ine the From it there is a commanding view, 
een o 309 of Bern, the country about it, and 
* a . crland. In the upper part of the 
4 g kept a number of bears, in two inclo- 
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. ſrruftures, There is a very elegant building, com- 


. Theatrical entertainments, indeed, are not often 
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deſcendants of ſuch as were made burghers before the 
year 1635. To obtain a country government, or to 
hold any conſiderable employment, the candidate muſt 
alſo be married. Trade was not conſiderable at Bern, 
before the arrival of the French refugees ; but it is now 
in a more flouriſhing condition, ſince they entered into 
partnerſhip with the citizens, and have introduced ma- 
nufactures of ſtuffs. Some, however, have their doubts 
whether the town has been a gainer by them, as, by their 
introduction of French modes and luxury, they have 
contributed to baniſh the ancient Helvetic ſimplicity and 
frugality. The territory immediately under the juriſ- 
diction of Bern, is. divided into four governments, with 
which the four venners, or ſtandard-bearers, are inveſted. 
It declared for the reformation in 1528, after a ſolemn 
diſputation. Here the Britiſh envoy to the cantons re- 
ſides. The whole power of the government, and all the 
honourable offices of the ſtate, are in the hands of the 
nobility. As they are not permitted to trade, they would 
naturally fall into poverty, without this reſource. Bur, 
by the number of places which the nobles enjoy, and to 
which very conſiderable penſions are annexed, the pooreſt 
of them are enabled to ſupport their families with dig- 
nity. The bailiages, into which the whole canton, and 
the conquered territories are divided, form lucrative and 
honourable eſtabliſhments for the principal families of 
Bern. The bailiff is governor and judge in his own diſ- 
trict, and there is a magnificent chateau in each for his 
accommodation. An appeal may be made from all ſu- 
bordinate courts to him; as alſo from his deciſion to the 
council at Bern. The executive power of the govern- 
ment, with all the lucrative and honourable offices, being 
thus in the hands of the nobility, it may be imagined that 
the middle and lower ranks of people are poor and op- 
preſſed. This, however, is by no means the caſe; 5 
the merchants and traders ſeem, in general, to enjoy all 
the comforts and conveniencies of life; and the peaſan- 
try is uncommonly wealthy, throughout the whole canton 
of Bern. The Swiſs have no objection to their nobles 
being their judges, and to their principal offices of go- 
vernment remaining in their hands. They look upon the 
nobility as their natural ſuperiors, and think they, and 
their families, ought to be ſupported with a certain degree 
of ſplendor. But the power of direct taxation is a dif- 
ferent queſtion, and muſt be managed with all poſſible 
caution and delicacy. It is a common cauſe, and the 
conduct of the nobles, in this particular, is watched with a 
jealous eye. They are ſufficiently aware of this, and uſe 
their power with moderation. But, leſt the nobles ſnould 
at any time forget, a very good hint 1s given, in a Ger- 
man inſcription in the arſenal, implying, that the inſo- 
lence and rapacity of high rank had brought about the 
liberty of Switzerland. 


= of Berch-told-von-Zahringen, the founder of the 


A wn _ fraud of making an image of the virgin 


ARBURG, a ſmall town, giving name to a bailiwick, 
ſituated on the river Aar. 

W1ETLIESBACH, a ſmall town, annexed to the pariſh 
of Upper Bipp, and giving name to a bailiwick. 

Nipax, a ſmall town ſeated, on Biel lake, which alſo 
gives name to a bailiwick. | | 

ERLACH, a ſmall town on the ſame lake, giving name 
to a bailiwick. | | 

BurRGDORF, a pretty large town on the river Emmen, 


about ten miles north of Bern, having a caſtle, and par- 
cular privileges. Near it is a ſulphureous ſpring, 
HuTTWwEiL, a ſmall town, formerly under its own 
lords, on the extinction of whom it came to the counts 
Kyburg of Burgdorf. It is ſituated on the frontiers 
of the canton, in the bailiwick of Trachſeldwald. In 
1537, this town was deſtroyed by fire. ; 
Laux, a ſmall town and ſeat at the conflux of the 
Sanen and Senſen; over the latter of which it has a co- 
vered bridge, and over the former another of boats. It 
gives name to a bailiwick, and has the privilege of 
chooſing its own bailiff. In 1339, the confederates ob- 
tained a ſignal victory near this place, over ſeyeral counts, 
who had leagued themſelyes againſt them. 
Tnux, a ſmall handſome town, and the capital of a 
bailiwick, about twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Bern. It is 
ſituated onthe river Aren, which at this place iſſues from the 
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UNTERSEEN, a {mall town ſeated on the Aar, between 
the Thun and Brienz lake. | 

Wirmm1s, a town in the Simmen vale, where the 
much-eſteemed Saan cheeſe is made. The inhabitants 
of this vale live principally on cheeſe, potatoes, and bar- 
ley cakes; and their common drink is milk or whey. 
Here-is a warm bath, ſuppoſed to be very efficacious. 

RaTzZL1, a mountain in the caſtellany of Upper Sim- 
menthal, commanding an extenſive view, which, at firſt 
ſight, uſually excites terror, over an icy lake, and ſeveral 
glacieres, or hills, covered with ice and ſnow, all lying 
below it. 

. a village giving name to a caſtellany, con- 
ſiſting of a long valley, in which there are a great number 
of ſulphur veins. | 

HarsZL1, a village, giving name to a territory or val- 
ley of conſiderable extent, in which there are extenſive 
woods of beach and pine, plenty and variety of wild- 
fowl, chamois, and other mountain animals; together 
with lead and iron mines, and fine chryſtals. Over a high 
mountain here, called the Grimeſel, lies a road which 1s 
only paſſable in ſummer, and is then both difficult and 
dangerous, on account of the ice and ſnow: in many 
places, bridges are laid from one rock to another; in 
others, the road is hewn- out of the ſolid rock, and in 
others guarded with walls. On the top of the mountain 
a large lake prefents itſelf, and at the foot of it ſtands a 
houſe called an hoſpital, but is more properlyan inn. The 
keeper of this inn, or hoſpital is appointed every five years, 
by the landholders of the Halſali vale ; and continues there 
while the road is practicable, to accommodate all paſſen- 
gers with refreſhment. Thoſe who are able, pay for the 
proviſion they are furniſhed with, but the poorer ſort are 
entertained gratis; the expence being defrayed by an 
annual collection made throughout the cantons. The 
inhabitants of this diſtrict, who in Latin are termed Ha- 
ſelii and Avellani, have a' particular dialect of their own. 
Formerly the emperor was their only ſovereign, and to 
him they paid an annual acknowledgment of fifty pounds : 
but, in 1333, they put themſelves under the ſovereignty 
of Bern, with a reſerve of their ancient rights and uſages, 
which have often been confirmed to them. 

FRAUBRUNNEN, a village on the road between Bern 
and Solothurn, near which a ſtone pillar is erected, with 
an inſcription, importing that, in 1375, a body of Eng- 
liſh were defeated there by the Berners. | 

GRINDELWALD, a village in the bailiwick of Interlap- 
pen, giving name to a vale where ſeveral lakes and moun- 
tains are diſplayed. Here are many ice-hills of a bluiſh 
colour, formed by the maſſes of ice and ſnow which have 
fallen from the more lofty Gletſchers, or ice-mountains, 
that ſurround them. 

BRIENzE, a village giving name to a lake, ſurrounded 
with high rugged mountains. 

BELLMOxz, a large village in the pariſh of Burglen, 
formerly containing a canonry. | 
- MeLinex, a ſmall town ſituated on the Cander, ſold 
in 1352 to the city of Bern. 

WanGten, ARBERG, BUREN, BEBERSTAIN, and 
SPIETZ, are all ſmall towns. The three firſt ſtand on the 
Aren, and give name to bailiwicks; and the laſt is the 
capital of a barony, belonging to the barons of Erlach. 

The WaLsGHen LAND, WaLL, or Pais de Vaud, 
in which the French language is commonly ſpoken, was 
principally taken by the city of Bern from the dukes of 
Savoy, in 1536. It is a fine country, abounding with 
vineyards, corn- fields, and paſtures, and extending about 
- twenty-four miles in length. It is bounded on the ſouth 
by the Valais and Savoy, and on the weſt by the county 
of Gex and the Franche Comte. The following are the 
principal places in this ſmall territory : 

Alx, or ELen, a large market-town, giving name 
ro a government or lordſhip, 'which conſiſts of fertile hills 
and vales, and produces excellent fruits and vines. 

Vevax, or Vivis, in Latin Viviacum, a pretty little 
town, containing between three and four thouſand inha- 
bitants. It is ſweetly ſituated on a plain, near the head 
of the lake of Geneva, ' where the Rhone enters. The 


mountains behind the town, though exceedingly high, | 
2 cultivated, like thoſe on the road from Lau- 
lanne. lere is a college for the inſtruction of youth, 
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which is the moſt conſiderable of 
next to that of Lauſanne. There 


any in the Pair 4, 
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way up the mountain, in a direct line b about hal 
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which, viewed from below, ſeem vow Yew 
of the precipice, and has a — 40 to the kig 
appearance. The principal church is , romanti 
town, and fituated on a hill which „ * 
the terrace, or church- yard, there is a vie . hl 
the Rhone, the lake, with towns and villa 405 the Alpg 
gin. Within this church the body of —_ ts map 
depoſited, who was one of. the Judges u nh ape] 
Charles the Firſt of England: He del fle A 
ſeventy-third year of his age. This part off 5 in 
Vaud is inhabited by the deſcendants of pe _ 
were driven from the vallies of Piedmont y F 2% 
The fountain in the neighbourhood of this = * 
from the deſign of Langlais, in the Fer n, ered 
both elegant and magnificent. 8 
LausaxxE, anciently called Lauſodunum, 
of the Pais de Vaud, which formerly belonged 
duke of Savoy, but is now under the 8 1 
canton of Bern. It is the ſecond city of the whole 4 
ton, ſtanding about a mile from the lake, and rm | 
from Geneva. Before the reformation, it was a bild 
ſee; but the biſhop then retired to F riburg, al | 
gau, where his ſucceſſors have reſided ever ſince, y 
the title of biſhop of Lauſanne ; which was once al 
free imperial city. Here is a college, founded in 1 53 
for the inſtruction of youth intended for the miniſtry, J 
cognizance of criminal affairs belongs entirely to « 
quarter of the town, called St. Francis; and one pari 
lar ſtreet in that quarter has the privilege of acquitting 
condemning any perſon of their own body, in mattes 
life and death. The town conſiſts of ſteep aſcents, 1 
conſequently deſcents, and takes its name from its fit 
tion between the two rivulets Laus, and Anna. Itg 
name to a bailiwick, the balliff of which reſides int 
caſtle, which was formerly the biſhop's palace. In 
college here, Theodore Beza tranſlated the Pſalms i 
French verſe. The great church, which was ancientyf 
cathedral, is a large gothic ſtructure, ſaid to have been 
hundred years in building. There are two hundred; 
ſeventy-two marble columns in it, ſome of which are 
one entire piece. In the wall is a fiſſure, once large en 
for a man to creep through, which was occaſioned by 
earthquake in 1634; and, ten years after, was cloſed 
by another. The duke of Schomberg, who was kl 
in Savoy, lies in this church, but without any mal 
ment or inſcription over him. Such is the beauty off 
country, the charming contraſt of hills and vallie, ca 
fields, meadows, vine-yards, and woods; with hea 
tional recommendation of a noble lake, and a mill 
vernment, that perſons of all ranks and countries 
hither, and to the other towns in the Pais de Vaud. 
bailiwick which obtains its name from this town, 
largeſtin the whole country, and contains ſeveral otherl 
towns. As the nobility from the country, and fromi 
arts of Switzerland, andthe families of ſeveral office 
2 retired from ſervice, reſide here, there i an alt of 
eaſe and gaiety, if not more politeneſs, in the ſocieties „ 
ſanne, than in thoſe of Geneva; at leaſt this l firmly 
lieved and aſſerted by all the nobles of this place, 
conſider themſelves as greatly ſuperior to the 2 
Geneva. However mortifying this may be , " | 
fleflor, it has certainly been a happy diſpentauo | 
inhabitants of the Pais de 4 an it My dug? | 
ters; for they are, in every reſpect, more: 
and in a Le ſituation than any of the ſubject 
Sardinian majeſty. £5: | 
Mozkszx, 10 Lench Morges, in Latin e 
handſome town on the lake of Geneva, about e 
ſouth-weſt of -Lauſanne, and has a. harbour Led 
name to a bailiwick, in which is St. Piz, a mY 
and ſeveral ſmaller places. 
 AvBoNNE, in Latin Au 
on an eminence not far from Geneva. herb! 
a bailiwick, . and contains a caſtle, wars arr 
proſpect of the lake and neighbouring 1 n 
Nyon, in Latin Næodunum, 2 oe dw! 
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borders of the lake. 
lens, Mul pleaſant town on the lake of Geneva, 
Corerr, me caſtle belonging to à burgher of St. 


#1 a 12 name to a barony, famous for its red 
G 
We nc, in French Avenche, antiently Aventi- 
mm — 5 near the lake of Murat, and about five 
7 We of Bern. In the time of Julius Cæſar, 
| 7 capital of all Switzerland. Many Roman 
1— 4 "ther antiquities are {till found in its environs ; 
. emains of ſeveral Roman works are now to be 
"This town gives name to a bailiwick, in which 


are two other 
Grandcourt. 
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NGEN, or PATERLINGEN, in Latin Pater- 
um a ſmall handſome town on the river Broye, over 
ich it has a ſtone bridge. It formerly held immedi- 
mel the German empire, but on the demiſe of the 
6 "or Frederic II. put itſelf under the protection of 
- count of Savoy. In 1536, it did homage to the 
cn of Bern. It gives name to a bailiwick, and has a 
"ſderable revenue and privileges. ä 

ROMAINMOTIER, 2 ſmall town, ſituated amidſt high 
mountains, on the river Noſon. It gives name to a 
wilwick, in which is the lake de Joux, about ſix miles 
length, and near two in breadth. The inhabitants of 
%baliwick, and of all the parts of Mount Jura, de- 

ent on the canton of Bern, go to church with their 
ords and muſquets, having fixed bayonets on the latter, 
lch they keep between their legs, or near them, dur- 
no the time of divine ſervice. 

The following four free towns in the Ax Au, which 

fibmitted to the canton of Bern in 1415, reſerving to 
temſelves the choice of their officers and magiſtrates, 
xe independent of any bailtwick, and enjoy great privi- 
bers under the immediate ſovereignty of Bern. They 
Je, * 
Rec, or Buck, in Latin Pons Arulz, or Bruga, 
town on the river Aren, over which it has a ſtone- 
Here are ſeveral councils, from which an ap- 
pr: lies to the German council at Bern. It is a large 
me place, and has a ſtately town-houſe, with a 
a library, college, and granary. In the neighbour- 
wodof this town formerly ſtood Vindoniſſa, a town of 
vetia, deſtroyed by Conſtantius; and the rich abbey 
Manigsfelden. The celebrated old caſtle of Hapſburg, 
F Habſburg, the original family ſeat of the counts of 
ut title, from whom deſcended the auguſt houſe of 
Wtia, ſtands high on the river Aar, about three miles 
m rugg, and was built by Werner, biſhop of Straſ- 
g in the eleventh century. Anciently this town be- 
el to the counts of Habſburg, and afterwards to the 
ikes of Auſtria as their deſcendants. 

NZBURG, a ſmall handſome town, with a caſtle, 
ur on a mountain in a fertile pleaſant country, and 
Lug name to an extenſive bailiwick : but the bailiff 


bon of its own regency. | 
Mar, in Latin Arovia, a large handſome town, 
2 th ſituated gn the Aren, over which it has a 
"uy bridge.” It has a conſiderable manufacture for 
5 At this town which is diſtant from Bern about 
F 4 che proteſtant towns and cantons generally 
The n allemblies, Here alſo was terminated the 
1 broke out in 1712, between ſome of the pro- 
nb cantons. Its regency conſiſts of forty- 
Tri who are ſtiled the council and burghery. 
10 ela 5 L ot their 33 yd | 
ale ned by his judges, a to Bern, he 
ien To the Wen A . — the high and 
dene on, within its diſtrict. Arau was formerly 
el 1 of the counts de Rore, whence ſome ima- 
fire ved its name. In 1721, it ſuffered- greatly 
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ber... Latin Tobinium, a town ſituated on 
i which is under its own regency, con- 


ſmall towns, viz. Cudreſin, and | 
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| Schultheiſz is the principal member for the time being · 


Formerly the town belonged to the counts of Spitzen- 
berg, and aſterwards came to the empire; but, in 1528, 
put itſelf under the patronage of Rodolph, count of Habſ- 
burg, who confirmed it in all its privileges. Here is a 
public library, enriched with ſome curious manuſcripts. 
Nicholas. Dut, who was advoyer of this town, and as 
ſuch carried its colours at the battle of Sempach, in 1 386, 
finding himſelf ſurrounded by the enemy, tore the cours 
in pieces, and crammed them into his mouth ; where 
they were found after his death, and carried back to the 
town-houſe. This town was wreſted from the houſe of 
Auſtria, by the Berners, in 1415. It has ſeveral times 
ſuffered great damage by fire. | 
GW KR: 

THIS is the e g and moſt powerful of any of the 
Popiſh cantons, and is the moſt conſiderable next to 
Zurich and Bern. It is bounded on the eaſt by Under- 
wald, Schweiz, and Zug; and on the three other ſides 
by the canton of Bern, except on one corner of the north. 
Though a part of this territory is mountainous, it yields 
excellent paſture both for ſheep and cattle. The more 
level parts are fruitful in corn, and not only produce a 
ſufficiency for the conſumption of the inhabitants, but to 
afford a ſupply to the deficiencies of ſome of the more 
barren cantons. Lucern contains ſeveral lakes, the 
largeſt of which are the Vier Walſtadter, the Lucern, the 
Sempacherſee and Baldeckerſee. Its principal river is 
the Kuſz, which iſſues from the lake of Lucern, and ſoon 
after receives the Leſſer Emmat. The Wigger alſo 
rifes in this country. The lakes and rivers abound with 
fiſh. Pilate's hill, in this canton, is one of the higheſt in 
Switzerland, and has a lake on the top; into which the 
ſoul of that Roman is ridiculouſly ſaid to have been ex- 
iled. It is indeed no more than a pond, of the depth of 
about three feet, the real name of which is the Pur Are, 
or Mud-pond, which has been corrupted into Pilatus. 
Lucern acceded to the Helvetic alliance, in 1322. Its 

overnment 1s ariſtocratical, and its chief revenue ariſes 
2 the eſtates of the extinct nobility. Towards the 
defence of the confederacy, this canton furniſhes one thou- 
ſand two hundred men. 

The towns in this territory are not numerous, and the 
whole canton 1s entirely popiſh, under the ſee of Conſtance. 
It has, on all occaſions, been the abetter and promoter of 
that religion in Switzerland; and, for this reaſon, tlie 
city of Lucern has been choſen for the reſidence of the 
apoſtolic nuncio. In 1747, and ſome years after, the old 
ſeverities againſt proteſtantiſm were revived, and the here- 
tics, as they were called, put to death, with many aggra- 
vations of inſult and cruelty; notwithſtanding which, 
Lucern has more than once manifeſted, that it does not 
pay a blind obedience to the ſpiritual power of the pope: 
Particularly in 1573, and 1725, when it paid very little 
attention to the fulminations iſſued againſt it, from the 
papal chair. The moſt conſiderable places in this can- 
ton are, 

Luckkxx, in Latin Lucerna, and Luceria, the capital 
of the canton of the ſame name, on a branch of the Lu- 
cern lake, where the Ruſz iſſues from it. The city itſelf 
is divided by that river into two unequal parts, which 
have a communication by three bridges, the largeſt of 
which has houſes on each ſide. There is alſo a fourth on 
an arm of the lake, about five hundred paces in length. 
Three of the four bridges are covered over, and adorned 
with handſome paintings, and ſerve as the common walks 
for the inhabitants. It is a conſiderable thoroughfare to 
Italy, and contains an arſenal, a magnificent Jeſuit's col- 
lege and town-houſe, four monaſteries, and two churches, 
one of which is a cathedral, which is richly ornamented, 
and has a very large organ. A nuncio from the. pope 
uſually reſides here. The town is ſuppoſed to have ob- 
tained its name from a lucerna, or lantern, placed here 
to direct paſſengers on the lake in the night. The govern- 
ment of the town and canton, is lodged in a great and 
little council, choſen out of the burghers. The ca- 
tholic cantons uſually have their particular diet here, and 
both town and canton are in the dioceſe of Conſtance. 
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Anciently the city belonged to the cathedral or abbey, 
now ſtiled the priory of St. Leodigarius, but afterwards 
to the abbey of Murbach, in Alſace. In ,1298, the 
emperor, Albert I. annexed it to the houſe of Auſtria; 
and it continued ſubject to that houſe till 1332, when it 
recovered its liberty, and entered into a perpetual alliance 
with the confederates. Lucern is ſituated about twenty- 
two miles from Zurich, and twenty-four from Bern. 

W1LLISAU, a {mall town, ſituated on the river Wig- 
ger, with a manſion-houſe or caſtle for the bailiff; it 
being the capital of a bailiwick. It was purchaſed by 
the eity of Lucern in 1407, from the count of Valen- 
dyſz; and, in 1704, the greateſt part of it was deſtroyed 

fire. | 
TE iow, a ſmall town on a lake of the ſame name, 
inhabited chiefly by fiſhermen. 

Bal DEck. formerly a town, but now a ſeat and vil- 
lage, giving name to an adjacent lake in the bailiwick of 

otenburg. 

MunsTER, a large market town, deriving its name 
from a Benedictine monaſtery, founded by count Bero ; 
which is now the collegiate church and priory of St. 
Michael. | 

Rvszwair, a market town, giving name to a baili- 
wick, and having a medicinal bath. 

SURSEE, in Latin Suria, a ſmall town on the river 
Suren, at a little diſtance from the Sempach lake. For- 
merly this place belonged to nobles of the ſame name, 
but afterwards devolved to the counts of Habſburg ; and, 
in 1415, came to the city of Lucern by conqueſt. 

ST. Ursan, a rich Ciſtercian abbey, ſituated on the 
little river Rott, between Upper and Lower Tuntwell. 
It was founded in 1148, by the Langenſtein family. 

ERMENSEE, a village, the lower juriſdiction of which 
belongs to Munſter prior. 

ESCHENBACH, a parochial village on a rivulet of the 
fame name, iſſuing from the Baldeck lake. Here is a 
nunnery of Ciſtercians, founded and endowed by the 
ancient barons Eſchenbach. | 

Fifteen bailiwicks belong entirely to this canton, be- 
fides others which it holds in common with other cantons; 


and the lordſhips of Ruſſeck and Heideck, in the free 
provinces. 


1 


THE canton of Uri, which is the fourth in rank, is 
bounded on the weſt by the cantons of Bern and Under- 
wald; on the north by the canton of Schweich; on the 
ſouth by ſome of the Italian bailiwicks ; and on the eaſt by 
the Griſons, and the canton of Glaris. It is about ſixty 
miles in length, and twenty in breadth, and conſiſts al- 
moſt wholly of high mountains and deep valleys; the 
ſummits of the former being perpetually covered with ice 
and ſnow. The mountain called St. Gotthardſberg, is 
the higheſt in Switzerland, and perhaps in Europe. A 
road lies over it to Italy, which aſcends continually for 
twenty-four miles, and is practicable for horſes and car- 
riages. The aſtoniſhing height of the mountain, the 
ſnow and ice, naked rocks, woods, precipices, caſcades, 
green paſtures, lakes, the noiſe of the river Ruſz, and 
other torrents, heightened by the echoes among the hol- 
lows of the mountain, preſent altogether, both to the 
eyes and ears of a traveller, a very romantic, awful, and 
majeſtic ſcene. In a certain part of the mountain, near 
the highway, ſtands a capuchin convent, in which two 
fathers conſtantly attend, and, for a ſmall conſideration, 
accommodate travellers with refreſhments : the poor are 
ſupplied with humble fare at an adjoining alms-houſe. 

Many thouſand head of cattle. graze on this, and the 
neighbouring mountains, in ſummer ; but the beſt paſ- 
tures here are found on a hill called the Oberalp, the 
cheeſe of which is much famed for its excellence. The 
vales between theſe mountains are extremely hot in ſum- 
mer, - when they are not expoſed to the northern winds, | 
and yield the moſt luxuriant crops of graſs. Moſt beau- 
tiful chryſtals are alſo found among them. - The inhabi- 
tants are hardy, vigorous, brave, and ſtrenuous aſſerters 
of that liberty, which was fo dearly purchaſed by their 
patriotic anceſtors. They are all papiſts, and in eccle- 


© baſtical concerns, under the inſpection and juriſdiction of 
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e biſhops of Conſtance, Chur, and Como. 
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procure a maintenance by petty dealings in 
Italian wares. 
| petty cantons, is democratical. 


. divided by the Telin into two parts, each of which ha 
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The revenues of this ſtate ariſe Prins 
imports on goods, carried between laben 5 
and the annual penſions which are receiyeq 5 N Ys 
of France and Spain. The inhabitants hog ve Kingy 
very little and hardly any manufacture . * Wine, 
abundance of wood, fiſh, black-cattle, butter they have 
which they barter for other neceſſaries. Their in 
eſtimated at about twenty thouſand, the þ; 1 number ig 
which ſupport themſelves by the flocks and 5 clak o 
their grounds; and the inferior ſort attend theſe herd, 

» Of 


German a 
The government here, as in al the at 


The | 
held annually on the firſt Sunday in e aten 
male, who has exceeded his fixteenth year has + A 
Uri furniſhes four hundred men towards the * 1 Ae 
fence of Switzerland. There are but few places of q - 
ſequence in this uncultivated territory, the principal 
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Ar Tory, the capital of the canton of Uri, fituated 
a plain near the lake of Lucern, at the foot of the a 
It is a handſome well-built town, conſiſting of bu 
ſtreets and ſpacious houſes. It is the ſeat of the goyen 
ment, and moſt of the gentry of this country reſide he 
The town is difficult of accefs, ſtanding near the bod 
of Mount St. Gotthard; but it is rendered delighth 
pleaſant by the gardens and rural buildings in the neig 
bourhood. It has four churches, two convents, a toy 
houſe, and an arſenal. Here is alſo a particular fab 
for cutting and poliſhing chryſtal. Sentences paſked 
malefactors in the canton of Uri, are executed here, 

GEORNICO, or GIORNICO, a pretty large market toy 


parochial church. Near this town, in 1478, the Mi 
neſe were totally defeated by the Switzers, . 

Mxvrx, an extenſive vale, containing a chapel ; 
ſome ſcattered habitations. 

LiviniRTHAL, in Latin Vallis Lepontina, a wal 
lying on the Italian ſide of St. Gotthard's mountain, i 
the Teſin running through it. Galeazzo Maria, d 
of Milan, ceded this valley to the canton in 1466. 1 
inhabitants are Italians, who are dependent in ſpiritual 
the biſhop of Camo, but a bailiff ſent from Un i 
governor. | 

UNSERENTHAL, or UNSEREN VaILEV, 1s about 
miles in length, and three in breadth, abounding ing 
paſturage, but deficient in wood. Mountains regem 
pyramids appear on each fide of it, ſome of which 
of an impracticable declivity from the top to the bot 
and have not a blade of graſs growing on them. 
inhabitants of this valley are a free people, and rathe 
lies, than ſubjects of the canton of Uri; and, with 
to eccleſiaſtical matters, are ſubje& to the biſho 
Chur. They have likewiſe their particular flag, but 
is never diſplayed before that of Uri. The valley 
near a bridge over the Reuſa, on St. Gotthard's 
tain, called the Devil's bridge; being of ſuch a be 
with its foundations laid on rocks, almoſt as lo! 
bed of the river, which is here very impetuols 
every beholder is aftoniſhed how it could have 
erected, There are but four villages in the valley 

Uzrzren, the largeſt of the four village , 
built. The ſecond is called HosP1TaL be 
who travel over St. Gotthard's mountain, Ut 
up here, and ſuch of the poor as arc ban n | 
freſhed and taken care of. A caſtle once deco 
village, and ſome of its walls are now to be feel. 

Zum-Doxr, and Rear, are ſituated 
ſides of a rivulet, which iflues from the Fer "Je ext 
is one of the ſources of the Reuſz. The th 115 
far as that hill, which is reckoned in the F 
inhabitants are deſcended from the anclent . 5 
tribe of the Rhætians, and elect their Land: 
Landrath, | 
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© THIS canton reſembles that of Url b 
the margin of the lakes is more ful uric 
borders on Glaris ; to the north on tlie je 7 
ſouth on Uri; and to the caſt on Luce 
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1 thirty miles in length, and twenty 
[ . are bold, hardy, and vigo- 
i Jand produces plenty of paſture ; but no 
ot much corn. The principal lakes are thoſe 
ich, and Wald- ſtadten. Zill, which is the 
4 river "has its ſource in this canton, and after 
pa he united ſtreams of the Biber and Alp, paſſes 

te "of Zurich. The lakes and rivers 

0 . d the land affords cattle, game, but- 
ound _ The inhabitants derive their extraction 
de Cimbrians, who, after being defeated by Marius, 
neral, fled to theſe mountains. In 1308, 

je Roman Br the Auſtrian yoke, and united with Uri 
 nderwald, for the defence of their common rights ; 
in theſe three, Leopold, duke of Auſtria, was totally 
110 at Morgart, in this canton. After this ſucceſs, 
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At preſent the canton of Schweiz conſtitutes the 
© - rank; but among the fix leſſer cantons it 1s the 
n This territory is popiſn, and, in church matters, 
1a to the biſhop of Conſtance. Schweiz fur- 
1 fix hundred men, and the principal places in 
I the capital, and the ſeat of the regency. It 
1 in a pleaſant valley, ten miles from Lucern, and 
uns a Church, three convents, a mint, a town-houſe, 
chohital, and an arſenal. Many perſons of diſtinction 
fide in this town. 

Munnkx, a village on the lake of Lucern, called 
pe Vier Waldſtadterſee, over which it has a ferry to 
dn in Uri; but its church is ſubordinate to that of 
wenboll, It was here that the inhabitants of Uri, 
Mei, and Underwald, formed their perpetual alliance, 
516, and thus laid the foundation of the Helvetic 
nederacy. Sometimes the four Foreſt- Towns, and the 
pi cantons, have held their meetings here. 

UntzRarT, a town fituated on the Zug lake. This 
muph has always belonged to Schweiz, and its inha- 
ts have ever been a free people. It gives name 
we of the ſix diſtricts into which the canton is 
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Lienen, in Latin ad Lacum, a ſmall town and har- 
i though it is the capital of the diſtrict of March, 
lich the court and council hold their meetings. This 
kc, whuch 1s a fertile ſpot bordering on the lake, be- 
pd to the houſe of Auſtria till 1405; when it was 
ed by the people of Appenzel, and transferred by 
I to this canton, as an acknowledgment for their 
kace, It enjoys many privileges, and is the uſual 
ke veſſels coming from Zurich. 
UNSIDLEN, a ſmall town not far from the river 
le, about ten miles north-eaſt of Zurich. It ſtands 
s of the fame name, which, though mountain- 
wounds in paſturage. Here is a rich Benedictine 
© environed by lofry mountains, the abbot of which 
le title of prince, and is lord of the town and its 
a, under the ſovereignty, or rather the protection 
anon, Formerly, in imitation of the heads of 
rncely foundations, the abbot had his officers of 
Ide patronage of the abbey, purſuant to a con- 
au made and ratified in 1434, by the emperor 
PG is veſted in the canton of Schweiz. At the 
no the Benedictine order in Switzerland, it 
| le ſecond place; beſides which the nunneries of 
* Fir, and Einſidlen, are ſubject to its viſita- 
155 1704, the convent itſelf was rebuilt, and is now 
4 plendid edifice, It has alſo a well-choſen library, 
*agulicent apartment for the abbot, and other 
un rooms for the recluſes, as well as for the enter- 
F of | _ Paracelſus, the celebrated phy- 
pu born here, and died at Salzburg in 1540. 
of the aſtoniſhing reſort of pilgrims to the 
q "7their vows or devotions to the image of the 
beigibouring country, which was formerly a 
te dc o full of villages and farm-houſes. 
| the 13, 2. de chapel of the virgin, which is alſo 
Ghar e the following inſcription appears in 
e: Hic eſt plena remiſſio peccatorium a 
wo, Ita.” Here is full remiſſion both of the guilt 
©, N17 * The treaſure of this abbey is 
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three countries entered into a perpetual defenſive al- - 


391 
of immenſe value. Among other things, here is a large 
pyx, conſiſting of one hundred and fixty ounces of gold, 
and adorned with one hundred and ſeventy- four large 
pearls, three hundred and three diamonds, thirty-cight 
ſapphires, one hundred and fifty-four emeralds, eight 
hundred and fixty rubies, forty-four garnets, twenty-ſix 
hyacinths, and nineteen amethiſts. The church of our 
lady is decorated with maſterly paintings, gildings, and 
ſtucco- work. 

FREYENBACH, a parochial village. This place was 
conterred by the emperor Otho I. on the abbey of Ein- 
ſidlen, and its church is now ſerved by one of the con- 
ventuals. 

ALTEN Dorr, a parochial village, ſituated on the 
Zurich ſee. 

PFEFFIKEN, a village on the Zurich lake, containing 
a large manſion-houſe. 
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THE canton of Underwald is divided by a foreſt into 
two parts, called Ober and Underwald, which ſignifies 
above and below the foreſt ; but the canton bears only the 


name of Underwald. To the north it terminates on the - 


Waldſtadterſee, and the canton of Lucern; eaſtward vn 
the canton of Uri; ſouthward on the fame canton, and 
that of Bern; and weſtward on the canton of Lucern. It 
does not exceed eighteen miles in length, and ſixteen in 
breadth. This canton yields very little corn or wine, but 
has plenty of cattle, fruits, paſtures, woods, lakes, mi- 
nerals, and quarries of marble. Ober and Underwald 
make two communities, which have each their reſpective 
chief, diet, council, ſeal, banner, and officers ; but as 
they both conſtitute only one canton, they have alſo a 
common-council. Both areof the Romancatholic religion, 
and in the dioceſe of Conſtance. Thougn bot 1end a 
repreſentative to the generai diet of the cantons, yet they 
have but one voice. The number of men furaiſhed by 
this canton is four hundred. The places of any note 
are 

SARNEN, the capital of the vale above the foreſt, 
ſeated on the river Aar. It is ornamented with a fine 
Benedictine abbey, dedicated to St. Andrew. It had 
once a ſtrong caſtle, which was levelled by the peaſants 
in 1308. 

— a parochial village at the foot of Pilate's 
hill. 

STANZ, or STANS, the capital of the vale below the 
foreſt, and even of the whole canton. It ſuffered greatly 
by fire in 1713. 

BEGGENRIED, a parochial village ſituated on the Vier 
Waldſtadterſee, and the place where the four cantons often 
held their meetings. | 

LuNGERN, a parochial village, ſeated on a lake called 
the Lungernſee. 

EMMETTEN, a parochial yillage, conſiſting wholly of 
farm-houſes. | 


STANSTAD, a village ſeated on the Vier Waldſtadterſee. 


i 


THIS canton, in Latin Pagus Fugien/is, is ſo ſmall 
as not to exceed thirteen miles in length, and twelve in 
breadth. It is bounded on the eaſt oY north by Zurich ; 
on the ſouth by Schweiz and Lucern ; and on the weſt by 
a part of Lucern, and the three provinces. It is much 
more populous and fruitful than any of the three laſt- 
mentioned cantons; yielding plenty of wine, wheat, and 
fruits in its vales, and excellent paſture on its mountains. 
The inhabitants are rigid Roman catholics, and furniſh 
four hundred men. It lies in the dioceſe of Conſtance, 
and its government is democratical. The lakes in this 
canton are thoſe called Zug-lake, and ; the former 
being about nine miles in length, but narrow, producing 
carp weighing from fifry to ninety pounds, and pyke as 
large in proportion : the latter is not more than | 
miles in length, and abounds with a ſpecies of trout, called 
rotels. There are ſeveral woods in this territory, and 
no ſcarcity of game, The places worth taking no- 
tice of are 
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Zvc, the capital, ſeated on a lake of the fame name. 
It is a large handſome town, containing a priory, and 
two convents. 

WALTARSCHWYL,, an elegant ſeat at the foot of 
Mount Barbourg, having a celebrated hot bath in its 
neighbourhood. | 

RAUVENTHAL, a rich Ciſtercian abbey, ſituated on 
the river Lorez, under the protection of Zug. 

Gus, a chapel with a pilgrimage on Zug-hill, re- 
markable for the defeat of the Zurichers, in 1531, by 
the popiſh cantons. | 

- De1NiCKEN, a ſmall village ſituated on the Lorez. In 
a meadow, called the Bunni, near this place, a peace was 
concluded in 1531, between the city of Zurich, and the 
five firſt popiſh cantons. es 

' Bar, or BAAR, a town giving name to the adjacent 
territory, which abounds in fine fruit and paſtures. In 
the town-houſe of this place the meetings for the quarter 
are held. 

ST. AnDREs, the name of a cluſter of houſes on the 
Zug-lake, not far from Cham. 
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THE canton of Glaris, in Latin Pagus Glarenenſis, 
borders to the eaſt on the county of Sergans, and the 
Griſons ; to the ſouth on a part of the Griſons, and the 
canton of Uri; to the weſt on the latter, and the canton 
of Schweiz; and to the north on the march of Gaſter. 
Except towards the north, it is ſurrounded with high 
mountains; one of which, called Todiberg, 1s almoſt 
impaſſable. Here are ſeveral vallies among the ridges 


of the mountains, but the principal vale extends from 


north to ſouth, above twenty miles, and is ſaid to be very 
ſubje& to earthquakes. The vallies yield good paſturage, 
and ſome corn. Great numbers of horſes, black cattle, 
ſheep, and goats, graze on the mountains as well as in 
the vallies, and plenty of butter and cheeſe 1s in almoſt 
every part of the canton. Ihe mountains alſo afford 
wood, ſlate, chryſtal, mineral waters, and baths. That 
called the Fryburg is the ſafeſt refuge for the chamois, 
only twelve hunters being permitted to ſhoot them, and 
they have that privilege only from St. James's Day to 
Martinmas. The largeſt river in this territory is the 


Linth, which iſſues from two rivulets, called the Sand- 


bache and Limmernbache, and, traverſing the country 
from ſouth to north, receives the Sernft, which is formed 
by the conflux of ſeveral ſmaller ftreams. The other 
principal river is the Lontſch, which ifſues from the 


Clonthalerſee and the Seez. Part of the Uri lake lies in 


this canton, which is about twelve miles in length, and 
three in breadth, - The eaſt and weſt parts of it lie open, 


but the north and ſouth ſides are terminated by very high | 


rocks and precipices. The remarkable regula- 
rity of the winds, renders the paſſage for boats and barks 
very commodious and agreeable. © The ſun always riſes 
with an eaſterly breeze, which continues till about ten 
o'clock, when a calm ſucceeds till noon ; a weſterly wind 
then riſes, and continues till ſun- ſet; when, if the wea- 
ther is fair, an eaſterly breeze returns. This regular 
ſucceſſion is interrupted only by a northern blaſt, which 
happens very ſeldom. The government 1s democratical, 
and the greater part of the inhabitants are proteſtants. 
Grazing is the principal buſineſs of this canton. In all 
law fuits, where the contending parties 'are of different 
religions, two thirds of the judges 'muſt he of the reli- 
gion of the defendant. Ever fince 1631, the Calvinifts 
have had their own Te conſiſtory and marriage 
court. The Landrath of each religion is inveſted with 
che criminal jurĩſdiction over the votaries of ſuch religion, 
and that abſtractedly from the Landrath of the oppoſite 


ſeat; but when the delinquent is a foreigner, he is tried 


by both Landraths. Beſides the general diet of both re- 
ligions, held annually in a field near the town of Glaris, 
there are particular diets of each religion, held alſo an- 
nually: that of the Calviniſts at Schwanden, and that of 
the Papiſts in a field between Netſhall and Naffels. 
Here, and in the other democrarical cantons, beſides the 
diets called Landeſgemeinne, there is a Landrath; that is, a 


council or regency, with ſeveral courts of juſtice, for ci- | 


} | 
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vil, criminal, and eccleſiaſtica} affairs; * Th, 

officers are the amman, ſtadtholder and b he Principe 
territory furniſhes four hundred m_ anneret. This 
places are "Ys Principal 

GLARIS, or GLARvs, in Latin 
capital of the country, a large e Glarona, th 
the lofty mountain of Glarnich, and the r Detwee 
has a weekly market, and ſeveral annual hai, —_y 
taries of the two religions make uſe of the ch 4 b 
common between them, though the Calvinite, =_ 
numerous. In the town-houſe the Landes 1 
courts of juſtice, uſually hold their aſſemblies, — 

ELM, a village ſo hemmed in with high | 
that the inhabitants, for ſevera! weeks in the _ 
not an opportunity of ſeeing the ſun. at, han 

vr yh a ſmall handſome town 
river Linth. Here is a capuchin conn a 
bourhood of which three Landes and fi So netgh 
feated eight thouſand Auſtrians, in 1308, This ie 
is annually commemorated b 
felerfahre. Ys 

SCHWANDEN, a town giving name to a pariſ enn 
proteſtant, and the largeſt in 8 canton Ro 
Glaris. ' © ol 

WARDENBURG, a ſmall town in a diſtrict of the 10 
name on the Rhine, belonging to this canton. The ic 
bitants are all proteſtants, and the bailiff profeſſs t 
ſame religion. 

The eight cantons already deſcribed, are called the 
ones, becauſe they were the only members of the Helyl 
tic Ip for one hundred and thirty years. The next 
rank 1s 


ſeated upon th 6 
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THIS canton, called in Latin Bafilea, or Paſlis, 
no part of the ancient Switzerland, or Helvetia, but v 
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* conſiſting each of ten companies, and at 
O 


the leaſt of the two diviſions being on the lower 
many. This city contains two hundred mu e | 
fix ſquares or market-places, forty- ſix bent or oY 
and thirty- one mills; twenty-one of which are © 
ing corn, and the remainder for making PP. 
larger diviſion of the town is ornamented wit ab" 
and ſeven convents ; the ſmaller has three a0 5 
the ſame number of very handſome churches m 
pariſh church. Baſil, taken altogetne, beauty 
cleanneſs and neatneſs of its ſtreets, an date, 


civil and religious buildings, public and P 


profeſſed at Baſil; as well as in 
the canton, is the proteſtant, The 
is a very ſtately building; with two 
on each fide of the grand portico ; 


The religion 


city- 
che 
-hedral or « 
Hedi ps decorated with 1 L= * 
| an elegant gan- loft, painted by 
rei] font _—_— 2 on the borders of 
lun gnificent terras has been raiſed, 3 
"rom 

3 is a delightful proſpect along the Rhine, and 
oi neighbouring fields. 
7 -xtremity of the city, and is remarkable for the 
1 3 behind it, which extends to the weſt of the 
fre It is adorned with fountains; and one hundred and 
* fur linden- trees and elms. This is the common 
E walking in the cool of the evening; though, in 
* teat of the day, the trees afford a delightful ſhade. 
rar this ſquare ſtands the arſenal, which is plentifully 
Wcrmihed with warlike ammunition and artillery. Here 
bern the armour, in which Charles, duke of Bur- 
e killed. That unfortunate prince has orna- 
werd moſt of the arſenals in Switzerland with tro- 
« This city is fortified with walls, moats, towers, 
U baſtions, and has a commandery of the order of St. 
thn, and another of the T cutonic order, a public gra- 
an, and a ſtately town-houſe. On the ſtair-cale of the 
uncl. houſe, is a picture of the laſt judgment, in which, 
buch drawn before the reformation, the devil is repre- 
ed diving the pope, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, before 
bn to hell, Dr. Moore has favoured the world with 
e following critique upon the paintings of Hans Hol- 
kn in this city : © Here are many pictures of Hans 
Holben s, (who was a native of Baſil, and the favourite 
unter of Henry VIII. to whom he was firſt recom- 
mended by Eraſmus) particularly ſeveral portraits of 
Eraſmus, and one ſketch of Sir Thomas Moore's 
Emy. Though portraits are, in general, the moſt 
alpid of all kinds of paintings, yet thoſe of ſuch 
wkbrated perſons, done by ſuch a painter, are certainly 
ery intereſting pieces. The moſt admired of all Hol- 
ten's works, is a ſuit of ſmall pieces in different com- 


arts Of 
minſter 
rs 


Dur Saviour, In theſe the colours remain with -won- 
dell vivacity.“ | 

Relpefting the famous picture called Death's Dance, 
i the doctor admits of its being admirably exe- 
1. be ventures to condemn it in general terms; 
kg all thoſe who have mentioned it before, ſpeak of it 
Ems of rapture. His words are theſe: © We were 
andutted to the diſmal gallery, upon whoſe walls, 
Mt is called Holben's Death's Dance, is repreſented. 
lle colours having been long expoſed to the air, are now 
Er faded; which I can ſcarce think is much to be 
Nrurd, for the plan of the piece is ſo wretched, that 
leſt execution could hardly prevent it from giving 
Pu —A ſkeleton, which repreſents Death, leads off, 
* dancing attitude, people of both ſexes, of all 
% and of every condition, from the emperor to the 
i; All of them diſplay the greateſt unwilling - 
company their hideous partner, who, regard- 
ul ears, expoſtulations, and bribes, draws them 
8. Lou will take notice, that there is a death for 
Tp which occaſions a nauſeous repetition 
de figure; and the reluctance marked by the 
mn People who are forced to this hated minuet, is 
. <ompanied with grimaces ſo very ridicu- 
51 ne cannot refrain from ſmiling ; which 
Nad c n effect the painter intended to produce. 
ou all the contrivances that ever were thought 
wok People in good humour, this muſt be allowed 
is 11, erdinary. To this piece, ſuch as it is, 
i Uludes, in his ode to the memory of colonel 


Nor ' TY | | 

* by foreſight, nor miſled by chance, 

U M Death directs his ebon lance, 

6 © great Henry's tomb, and leads up Holben's dance.” 


. n Univerſity 4 ” 
th a gymnaſium, a phyſic garden, 
L ow belonging to the margrave of Baden- 
muſeum, and a library, 'which is reckoned 
2 


JJ 


urtments, repreſenting the paſſion and ſufferings of 


| 


women 9 from wearing ſilks. 
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rich in manuſcripts; beſides a chamber of curioſities, 
ſeveral hoſpitals, &c. The celebrated Eraſmus died 
here in 1536, in the ſeventieth year of his age, and was 
buried in the great church, He left his library, and 
cabinet of rarities, to one Amberbach, a learned lawyer 
of this city, of whoſe heirs they were purchaſed by the 
univerſity. The clocks of this city go an hour faſter 
than elſewhere, except at Conſtance; a circumſtance 
which ſome aſcribe to the famous councils held here, 
when it was thought the beſt expedient to bring the fathers 
earlier to the aſſembly, for the quicker diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs. But the moſt popular, and perhaps the moſt pro- 
bable ſtory is, that, about four hundred years ago, the 
city was threatened with an aſſault by ſurprize. The 
enemy was to begin the attack when the large clock of 
the tower, at ane end of the bridge, ſhould ſtrike one 
after midnight, The artiſt who had the care of the clock, 
being informed that this was the expected ſignal, cauſed 
the clock to be altered, and it ſtruck two inſtead of one: 
in conſequence of which the enemy, thinking they were 
an hour too late, gave up the attempt ; and, in comme- 
moration of this deliverance, all the clocks in Baſil have 
ever ſince ſtruck two at one o'clock, and continued an 
hour in advance throughout the day. To confirm this 
ſtory, they ſhew a head, which is placed near this patrio- 
tic clock, which is continually lolling out its tongue in 
a moſt inſulting. manner. It was originally a piece of 
mechanical wit of the famous clock-maker's who ſaved 
the town. He framed it in deriſion of the enemy, whom 
he had ſo dexterouſly deceived. It has been repaired, 
renewed, and enabled to thruſt out its tongue every mi- 
nute, for theſe four hundred years, by the care of the 
magiſtrates, who think ſo excellent a joke cannot be too 
often repeated. Trade flouriſhes here, eſpecially in ſilk, 
ribbons, and wines; and the police is under excellent 
regulations. Moſt of the offices are beſtowed by lot 
among thoſe who are well qualified. No perſon withour 
the city muſt wear lace of gold or ſilver; and all young 
For the go- 
vernment of the city, there are ſeveral councils, or col- 
leges, and officers. Of the laſt, the two burgomaſters, 
and two wardens of trades are the chief. The great 
council is compoſed of the repreſentatives of the ſeveral 
companies of the greater and leſſer city. Baſil was the 
ſee of a biſhop till the reformation, and a perſon enjoys 
that title now, but he lives at Porentru, near the Upper 
Alſace, and has no juriſdiction here. The inhabitants 
of this place ſeem to be uncommonly afraid of thieves, 
moſt of the windows being guarded by iron bars, or 
grates, like thoſe of convents or priſons. At the lower end of 
many of the windows, a kind of wooden box is fixed, with 
a round glaſs of about ſix inches diameter, inithe middle. 
It is for the uſe of the ladies who ſit within, who can, by 
means of this contrivance, amuſe themſelves by looking 
at the paſſengers in the ſtreet, without being ſeen them- 
ſelves; it being thought indecent for the ladies to appear 
at the windows. The inhabitants of Baſtl ſeem to be 
reſerved, ſerious, and formal. 5 
LiecasSTALL, or LIESsTAL, a ſmall town ſituated on 
the Ergatz, endowed with ſome particular privileges. 
SISSACH, a large market town, giving name to a diſ- 
trict called the Seſgau. It was purchaſed, in 1465, by 
the city of Baſil, of one of the houſe of Eptingen. 
AvucsT, a village on the northern ſide: of Ergatz; 
where the Auguſta Rauracorum anciently ſtood, the re- 
mains of which are ſtill diſcernible on both ſides of the 
river, 5: ddr A- 
ST. Jacos, a village ſituated about a mile from Baſil; 
where, in 1444, twelve hundred Swiſs engaged thirty 
thouſand French, headed by the dauphin, who was the 
ſon of Charles VII. The battle continued ten hours, 
during which time ſix thouſand of the French were kill- 
ed, and all the Swiſs were ſlain, except ſixteen. Here is 
a cuſtom-houſe, and an hoſpi tall. 0 
BRN NIOEN, a village on the river Birſeck, ſuppoſed to 
be the Arealbinnum of 88 Roman coins are 
u di in.its-neighbourhood = 
San OP A "rt... inn above Little Hulingen; 
where all goods conſigned to Baſil from this fide of the 
Rhine, in times of contagion, together with the Roe 
| HEL Who 
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who bring them, are obliged to -perform a qua- 
rantine. | 

Lrer.z-HuninGey, a parochial village, ſeated on an 
eminence near the Rhine, oppoſite to. Great-Huningen. 
The latter is a fortreſs belonging to France, about three 
miles to the north of the city of Baſil. 2 

MuTTens, a parochial village, ſeated in a fertile plain, 

at the foot of the Warten-hill, on which are ſtill to be 
ſeen the ruins of ſeveral ancient ſeats. f 
*- PRATTELEN, a parochial village, having a feat, ſtand- 
ing in the moſt fertile part of the canton. = 
Hor xx, anciently Clino, a ſmall village, about a mile 
from Baſil. This was originally a Roman fortreſs, and 
has frequently been mentioned by hiſtorians. 
- WarLLEnBuRG, or WALDENBURG, a ſmall town on 

Hanenſtein-hill, which is part of the Jura chain. 
RuMLINGEN, LEUFELFINGEN, and LANDGENBRUCK, 


three parochial villages. | 
 FRIBURG, oz FREYBURG. 
THIS canton is encompaſſed by that of Bern, a few 


places only excepted, which lie on the lake of Neufcha- | 


tel, and the bailiwicks of Murton and Schwarzenburg. 
It is forty miles in length, and about twenty in breadth. 
The north-weſt parts of this country are not ſo hilly as 
the others, and conſequently produce plenty of grain and 


fruit, and not a little wine. I he mountainous parts have 


good paſtures, and large breeds of cattle. Fhe princi- 
rivers in this canton are the Sanen, the Senſen, the 


roye, or Bruw, and the Gotteron; the laſt of which | 


forms ſeveral water- falls, which have a pleaſing effect. 
France ſupplies it with ſalt, and the Pais de Vaud with 
wine. There are ſeven towns in the whole canton of 
Friburg, the inhabitants of which ſpeak a corrupt med- 
ley of German and French; but in the town of Friburg, 
the pure German prevails among perſons of rank. This 
canton is entirely popiſh, and contains an hundred and four 
under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Lau- 
ſanne, who reſides at Friburg. In 1481, it was received 
into the perpetual union of the Helvetic body, at 
which time it alſo formed the ninth in rank ; but, on the 
acceſſion of Baſil, voluntarily degraded itſelf to the tenth. 
The government is ariſtocratical. The places worthy of 
a deſcription are 04:4 
- Fx1BuRo, the capital, a large handſome city, ſeated 
on the banks of the river Saone. It is called Friburg in 
Uchtlande, to diſtinguiſh it from Friburg in Briſgaw, and 
is ſituated in a valley among rocks; ſo that, in every 
part of the town, you muſt either aſcend or deſcend. In 


„ however, it is very pleaſant, the ſtrcets are neat 
and the houſes handſome. The public -build- | 


and large, 
ings are chiefly. of the religious kind, and finely adorned. 

The cathedral of St. Nicholas, which is in che middle of 
and curiouſly embelliſned. The grand 


of Our Lady is ſmall, and has nothing ſtriking to recom- 
mend it. The Jeſuits have a handſome college, ſeated 
on an eminence, in the higheſt part of the tun, with a 
college and a fine church belonging to it. The other 
religious houſes are the convent of the Auguſtines, 
wunded in 1245, in which there is a magnificent altar; 
chat of the Cordeliers, founded alſo in 1245 and that 
of the nuns,” which is among 
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the rocks, on a point of 
land by the fide of the river, at the extremity of the 
ei. The Saone runs in a de channel, at the foot of 
_ craggy rocks, ich ſeems 2 defence-to the town. The 
town-houle-is on-one of thoſe rocks; having the ſtreet on 
Saone behind it. The city of Friburg, as well as 

of the canton, is of the Roman catholic religion, 

: in the-biſhopric of Lauſanne.- It has its great and 
Utttle council; the firſt having the ſupreme authority, and 
conſiſting of an hundred counſellors: the other has the 


ftwenty- four ſenators. Among other public buildings 
may be mentioned a mint, a granary, an arſenal, a com- 
mandery of St. John, and ſeveral hoſpitals. The 2d of | 
May, and the 22d of June, are obſerved here as great 
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chambers, and other conveniencies, all hey 


taining a ſeat, a convent, and a nunnery. 


by pilgrims. 
a manſion-houſe. 


CHATEL. Sr. Devw1s, a parochial village with a ca 
HavuTzvills, VuaDENS, CHARMET, Stavn 
and PonT La VIII E, are all parochial villages. ; 


SEMSALES, another parochial village. 


ATTALINS, a parochial village and 
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SOLOTHURN, by the French called Saum 
| bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by the canton of Beni 
and on the north and weſt by that of Baſil. It eu 
on both ſides of the river Aar, and is about twelve mil 
in length, and ten in breadth. Though pan of f 
canton conſiſts of the mountain of Jura, it is tolenb 
fertile, producing corn, wine, fruits, paſtures, and wood 
The eſtabliſhed religion here is popery, except in 
bailiwick of Buchechberg, which is Calviniſm, addi 
miniſters are nominated by the city of Bern. In 14 
with the unanimous conſent of the ſeveral cantons, Sol 
thurn became a member of the Helvetic body. 1 
ſpirituals it is partly ſubject to the biſhop of Lauſa 
and partly to thoſe of Baſil and Conſtance. Then 


cipal places of this canton are, 


ſeve 


ments; but ſome of the images are very 


| houſes in the neighbourhood, render tA 
to live in. e 112154008 


[2 


are erected in one chyrch-yard. 


no longer viſible. The paſs on the nde 
defended with a wall. 8 


ScHONENWERT, à town on the river 
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and this aſtoniſhing performance was wholly 
one man and a boy, in the ſpace of twenty-five; 
Lhe ingenious architect was unfortunately dro 7 
after he had completed his buſineſs; but the 
| deceaſed hermit is ee by a prieſt, who ſu 
charity of ſtrangers who come to ſee the hermi 
he generally regales with bread, wine; and a 
STAFFIS, a ſmall town on the Neuenburg hs 


Var Salix TE, a Carthuſian — 
ea 


an arſenal, a convent of barefooted monks, an 
college; the front of the latter being built at mary 
of: Lewis XIV. The government is the fame 
Bern and Friburg, and. the language poker! 


The beautiful gardens in the ſuburbs, and we 


feſtivals, for two fi victories paine | 
over Charles the Bas. At the 7 nga of 1 8 l 
Friburg, in a wilderneſs of woods and rocks 
able hermitage is to be ſeen, conſiſting of a 
ſteeple, with an oratory, a hall, a dining-room, k 


RomonT, or REMONT, in latin Rotundus 
town ſeated on a hill, having a convent and à 
Bol LE, or BuLLE, alſo called Bus Los, 


with a ſeat, having a capuchin convent, much Nini 


Corners, or CorBaRG, a market-town, co 


SOLOTHURN, in latin Solodurum, the capital; 4 
cient, large, handſome, and ſtrong town, ſituated i 
pleaſant and fertile country on the river Aas whuch 
is divided into two almoſt equal parts. The lin 
large, and the public buildings handſome. It 
tified, and ſurrounded with deep ditches, coe 
good ramparts, and conſiderable advanced worllh 
Was a place of. ſtrength in the time of the Ramm 1 

ral of their medals, inſcriptions, and other nil 
ties have been found here. In the collegiat f 
dedicated to St. Urſina, are ſeveral —— 


and 10 


Bars ral, or r capital,ob® . 1 
the fame name, in the bailiwick. of Faker g 
its pariſh-churoh, it contains two Get Wn 


Crus, or Crom bun See 


tween two Hr of the Jura Hill. K 
merly a walled town, b its walls ard anon ere 


Wi 2 pil Borg pes a 
. OrTen,.in latin Olita, a ſmall town ſar 900 


Aren, over which it has a bridge. Hee © 
| © river Au; 1 


ce of the 
bſſſts on the 
tage, why T 
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t. Theo 
places in this canton are too inconſiderable to be ne 
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nonry founded in che thirteenth century» by we 
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„ 
| ich bel the town of 
bog; the patronage of which belongs to the town o 


— raALy 2 parochial village, not far from the 

Al | : 

yer Are, h aſtle and 
lage on the Aren, where a caſtle an 

unte 3 the firſt of which was de- 

4 1309, by the ſons of king Albert I. and the 

In 1378, by the Engliſh. 


. ee wen det od = caſt 
_—— and parochial village, purchaſed 
ging © BNR and OBERKIRCH, are all 
vhjal villages. 

 «sCHAFFHAUSEN. 


AUSEN is the moſt northern of all the 
— and lies entirely on the German 
| the Rhine. It is bounded on the north and eaſt 
zubia; on the weſt by the Black Foreſt; and on the 
gh by the canton of Zurich, from which it is ſeparated 
t Rhine. It is twenty miles in length, and twelve 
weadth, and abundantly fertile, yielding corn, fruit, 
and wine. It was admitted a member of the 
ue body in 1501. The government is ariſtocra- 
Uu the inhabitants are calviniſts. The capital, 
Ldmoſt the only town worth mentioning, is 
MnarFHAUSEN, in Latin Scaphuſium, a town plea- 
ſtated in a plain on the river Rhine, over which 
. : hndome ſtone bridge. The ſtreets are hand- 
ad broad, and the houſes magnificent. Here are 
ches: that of St. John is ſaid to be the largeſt 
beizerland ; and that of All-Saints, though not ſo 
d afne ſtructure. This town is well fortified, and 
unde with walls, and contains an arſenal, an aca- 
of which the city paſtors are profeſſors, a cabinet 
writes, and a fortreſs, which ſtands on the higheſt 
nd of, the town, called the Emmerſberg. This city 
s 0n a good trade by means of the Rhine; and, as 
ne, in German, ſignifies a ſheep-fold, ſo it has a 
d for its coat of arms, and upon its coin. Here, 
nother parts of Switzerland, the fountains have ge- 
pillars in the midſt of their baſons, with ſtatues 
em of William Tell, and the other deliverers of 
country. Here alſo, as in the other ariſtocratical 
Is, 15a greater and leſſer council, choſen out of the 

companies of burghers, and from which all the 
batnces are filled up. The reformation began to 
pace in this city in 1521, and in 1529 it was fully 
hed, This place was originally called Scaphauſen, 
5 2 boat-houſe, from a ferry over the river which 
bmerly here. 
BLINGEN, is a parochial village and manſion- 
purchaſed by Schaff hauſen in 1534. | 
= 2 parochial village, the lower juriſdiction of 
ſſt purchaſed by the now ſuppreſſed convent 
WT nes, and afterwards transferred to the town of 
Wn, which, in 1723, purchaſed the upper ju- 
el the landgravate of Nellenburg. | 
ay or BUCHEL, a village purchaſed of the | 
90, | | 
MHALLAv, a large parochial village.. : 
f AM-HALLAu, a large populous town, having two 
one within its boundaries, and the other on a 
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cw or Nevkitcn, a ſmall town honoured 

was ce of the 28 In 1520, this place 

"ed by Schaffhauſen of the biſhop of Conſtance. 
a Parochial village. 
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* P E N Zz E I. 
hn GEL, which is the laſt, and one of the leaſt 
cantons, conſiſts only of three or four 


the town of St. Gall on the north ; the 


* . 


„or WiLcaxincen, and OsTer-Fincen, | 


of the abbot of St. Gall. Formerly 


in the canton of Zurich, and that of Gambs, iti the 
canton of Schweiz, on the ſouth ; and the Rheinthall, or 
Rhine-valley, on the eaſt. It is about thirty miles in 
length, and twenty in breadth. The country along the 
Reinthallis very fruitful; but to the ſouthward, beſides the 
high chain of Hills, there are many rugged mountains: 
the natural ſterility indeed has been in a great degree over- 
come by the perſevering induſtry of the laborious inhabi- 
tants. It therefore yieids good paſturage, and is not de- 
ficient in cattle, milk, butter, or cheeſe. Conſiderable 
quantities alſo of wheat, barley, rye, oats, beans, peas, 
wine, and Pax, are produced in it; together with abun- 
dance of fruit and wood. 'The moſt celebrated medicinal 
baths in the whole canton, are the Gonter, the White, 
and the Trogner baths. Near the ſouthern borders, three 
ridges of mountains appear ranged behind each other, in 
a longitudinal direction. The higheſt among them is 
called the Hohe-ſantis, or the Hohe-meſzmar, which 
commands a proſpect of a prodigious extent. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Sittar, iſſuing out of the Alperſee, 
which 1s the largeſt lake in the whole country ; and the 
Aach, which riſes in Trogan pariſh, . paſſes through the 
territories of the abbot of St. Gall, and at length loſes 
itſelf in, the lake of Conſtance. The inhabitants, who 
are partly proteſtants, and partly Roman' catholics, ſup- 
port themſelves principally by their manufactures of linen, 
fuſtian, crape, and thread ; and the fale of their cattle, 
butter, cheeſe, horſes, wood, and coal. Of the twenty- 
three pariſhes in the canton, four are popiſh, and 
nineteen proteſtant. Before the reformation, the inhabi- 
tants were ſubject to the abbot of St. Gall; but they then 
ſhook off his yoke, and united themſelves with the other 
cantons. After a ſeries of animoſities between the papiſts 
and proteſtants, the two parties came to an accommoda- 
tion in 1587, by a mediation of the other cantons, and 
certain diſtricts were aſſigned to each party. Though 
theſe two diviſions conſtitute but one canton, each of 
them forms a diſtinct community, or free ſtate, ſending 
its particular repreſentatives to the diets of the confede- 
racy, and having its ſeparate councils and officers. In 
ſpiritual matters, the papiſts are ſubject to the biſhop of 
Conſtance, and the proteſtants to their own conſiſtory. 
This canton is able to bring into the field a conſiderable 
force; and, next to Bern, Zurich, Lucern, and F riburg, 
is the moſt powerful of the whole confederacy. The 
calviniſts are three times the number of the papiſts. In 
the capital of Appenzel, the moſt conſiderable places are 
APPENZEL, in Latin Abbatis Cella, the abbot's cell, 
the capital of the territory of the ſame name. It is ſeated 
in a pleaſant valley, on the bank of the river Sitter, twelve 
miles ſouth of St. Gall. It is a pretty large town, con- 
taining a church, a convent of capuchins, a nunnery of 
clariſts, an armoury, and a town-houſe. The general 
record - office of the whole canton is kept in this place. 
In 1560, and 1702, it ſuffered greatly by fire. 
HerrIsau, a large handſome town, giving name to 
a diſtrict, and containing a parochial church, a council- 
houſe, an arſenal, and a great number of manufacturers, 
who carry on a great trade with Germany and Italy. In 
1084, it was laid in aſhes by the inhabitants of Za- 
ringern. "5x 0 510 
'Trocan; a pretty large town, famous for its annual 
linen- fair, and its warm bath. It has a church, a coun- 
cil-houſe, an armoury, a record- office, the provincial 
cheſt, an hoſpital, and a powder magazine. 
Go rEN, or GanTox, a ſmall town in a valley among 
high mountains. On a hill near it ſtands St. Jacob's 
Capelle, reſorted to on that ſaint's day by a vaſt number 
of pilgrims, on account of a ſuppoſed miraculous ſpring. 
URNASCHEN, a village ſituated in a pleaſant fertile vale, 


| near a rivulet of the fame name, containing a parochial . 


church, and a council-houſe. 'This village was laid in 


| aſhes in 1084, by the inhabitants of Zaringern. - 


HunpveiL, a village, containing a pariſh church, and 

a council-houſe. The reformation of this canton began 
in this place. | RIC & | 
GRuz, a parochial village, g on the territories 
papiſts within 
the precinct of that abbey, were entitled to the joint uſe 
of e church here; but, in 1751, they gave 


11 
0 Miu on the weſt ; the lordſhip. of Sax, 
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up that privilege, in conſideration of the ſum of 4, 50 
guilders, and now perform in a church erected by them. 
WoLFHALDEN, a parochial village, famous for a vic- 
tory obtained near it, by the Appenzellers, over the Auſ- 
trian forces, in 1405. | 
The deſcription of the Thirteen Cantons being 


: finiſhed, we now proceed to give an account of the Bai- 


liwicks which belong in common to certain cantons, be- 
ginning with 


Tu BAILIWICK or THURGAU. 


THE cantons to which the territorial ſovereignty of 
this country belongs, are the eight cantons of Zurich, 
Bern, Lucern, Uri, Schweiz, Underwald, Zug, and 
Glaris. Theſe eight, every two years, alternately ap- 
point a bailiff over it, who reſides at Franenfeld ; and, 
ſince the year 1499, the cantons of Friburg and Solo- 
thurn have alſo obtained a ſeat in its criminal court. This 
bailiwick is bounded to the north by Suabia, and the lake 
of Conſtance, by which it is alſo bounded on the eaſt ; 
to the weſt by the cantons of Zurich and Schaff hauſen; 
and to the ſouth by the territories of the prince and ab- 
bot of St. Gall. It is large and populous, and obtained 


its name from the river Thur, which traverſes it. Though 


mountainous towards the ſouth, it is, in general, a fruit- 
ful country, yielding grain, wine, and fruits, and plenty 
of good paſture. About a third of the inhabitants of 
this bailiwick are papiſts, under the ſpiritual direction of 
the biſhop of Conſtance; and the reſt are calviniſts. 
The Switzers took this territory from Sigiſmund, arch- 
duke of Auſtria, in 1460, and it was confirmed to them 
by the peace concluded at Conftance in the following 
year. A conſiderable part of this bailiwick is, however, 
ſubje& to certain lords, ſpiritual or temporal ; particu- 
larly the biſhop and chapter of Conſtance, and the abbot 
of St. Gall. The moſt conſiderable places are 
FRAVENFELD, in Latin Gynopedium, the capital, ſeated 
on an eminence near the river Murk, over which it has 
a bridge. The manſion-houſe or caſtle in this town is 
the reſidence of the bailiff of Thurgau, where the depu- 
ties of the eight cantons meet to audit the annual accounts 
of their common bailiwicks. The greateſt part of the 
inhabitants are calviniſts ; and within the town there are 
two churches, one for the catholics, and the other for the 
proteſtants; but the mother church ſtands about a mile 
diſtant from it, at a place called Oberkirch, where the 
popiſh prieſts reſides, and the dead of both communities 
are interred. Here 1s alſo a capuchin convent, contain- 
ing a church. Of the town councils, two thirds are cal- 
viniſts, arid one third papiſts. The provincial court, 


which is compoſed of four judges nominated by the bai- 


liff, and determines appeals from the inferior courts, is 
held in this place. Its regency is poſſeſſed of the high 


and low juriſdiction, not only in the town, but alſo in the 


diſtrict. 

ArBoNn, or Ax BEN, a ſmall town ſituated on the lake 
of Conſtance, ſuppoſed to be the Arbor Felix of Antoni- 
nus. Moſt of the inhabitants are proteſtants; but the 
towyn- council is compoſed of an equal number of thoſe 
and papiſts. It has but one church, which is alternately 
appropriated to the uſe of the profeſſors of the two reli- 
gions. Though the town has many privileges, it is ſub- 
ject, in ſome reſpects, to the biſhop of Conſtance; but 
the civil and criminal juriſdiction, in all its branches, be- 
long ſolely to the town; - The preſident both of the coun- 
cyl and town court, is the town amman, who is nominated 
by the biſhop: this officer muſt be a papiſt, but he has 
no vote. The town-council is compoſed of fix proteſ- 
tants, and an equal number of popiſh members. St. 


Gall died here in the old caſtle, in 640. | 


_ BisSCHOFFZELL, in Latin Epiſcopi Cella, a town ſea 
on a ſmall eminence, at the conflux of the rivers Sitter 
and Thur. The greateſt part of the inhabitants are 
calviniſts, but it has a collegiate abbey, dedicated to St. 
Pelagius, which is ſaid to have given riſe to the town, and 
was founded in 851, by Solomon I. biſhop . of Con- 
ſtance. In 1529, all its members, one only excepted, 
declared for the reformation ; and thus the abbey became 


ſuppreſſed; but, in 1535, it was reſtored and made over 
to the papiſts. It conſiſts of a prior and nine canons ; 
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founded in 1150, as a priory of regular canons 


and the church ſerves alternately for 
Roman catholics. This town, like the 
partly on the biſhop of Conſtance, 
ceives two-thirds of the fines : in other P 
ever, his authority is very limited. The the G, ho 
ſtroyed by fire in 1419, and again in 174 Wn was 

Drs8E£NHoFFEN, in latin Darnaſia 
town ſeated on an eminence on the Rhine Kay, by 
has a bridge. Here, as in many other : which 
papiſts and proteſtants alternately perform — 
in the ſame church. Anciently this place bel „ 
the counts of Kyburg, and, on their extinctio * 
houſe of Habſburg, whence it devolved Ry * 
Auſtria. The emperor Sigiſmund, in 1 415 ad that 
into the body of the empire; but, in Fob _ 
voluntarily ſubmitted itſelf to the dominion of A. 
peror Frederic IV. and the houſe of Auſtria ; | 
taken, in 1460, by the eight old cantons, afliteq 10 
town of Schaffhauſen; who promiſed it the — 
joyment of its ſeveral liberties and privileges, Thy 
every new bailiff of the Thurgau, at his entrance 0n 
office, receives homage here in the name of the eight 
cantons, yet he is without any authority either i 
town or its precinct. The magiſtracy is comp 
partly of papiſts and partly of proteſtants. Sever 
tricts in the Thurgau, with the lower juriſdi&ion 
long to convents ; ſome of which are within, and { 
without the bailiwick. This, and the other co 
bailiwicks, in time of war, are obliged to ſend their 
litia to ſerve under the banners of the cantons to 1 
they belong, and to maintain them at their own 
Pence. | 

GOTTLIEBEN, a town ſituated on the Rhine, 2 
three miles below Conſtance. The biſhop's bailif 
ſides in the manſion-houſe of this town. 

GUTTINGEN, a parochial village, ſeated on the l 
Conſtance, having a church appropriated alternate 
the worſhip of the two communions. 

ERMATTINGEN, a market-town, lying on the 7 
ſee, in the parochial church of which both commut 
are alſo permitted the exerciſe of their reſpective 
gions. 

GEecHnanc, or GACHLINGEN, a parochial 
the church of which ſerves for the two communions 

Tux RHEIN Au, a ſmall town between Schaffty 
and Egliſan, on the river Rhine, over which it 
bridge. It is ſeated in a diſtrict belonging to 2308 
dictine convent in this place, which is allo poſe 
the higher and lower juriſdiction. 

ITTINGEN, a Carthuſian monaſtery on the | 


Proteſtants a 
former, de | 
tor the biſho 


order of St. Auguſtine, by Werner, abbot of & 
but, in 1641, conferred on"the Carthuſians. | 

PaRaDis, a nunnery of Clariſts, ſituated on di 
below Dieſlenhoffen. | | 

HauPTWEIL, a market-town, of which the n 
homage, as well as the executive power, 15 lodged 
abbey of St. Gall; but appeals on proceſſes 
to the biſhop's court at Conſtance ; or, if oe! 
parties is a foreigner, to the deputies of the 
cantons. 


Tux BAILIWICK or Taz RHEINTH: 


THIS bailiwick acquired its name from 1e 
en the Rhine, - which is alſo its eaſtern boundaf 
the north it has the lake of Conſtance; to * 
canton of Appenzel; and to the ſouth 9 * 
Sax, belonging to the canton of Zurich. 10 5 
twenty miles, and its breadth five. It is * 
and produces plenty of wine. At the ll 
Camor-hill, in this bailiwick, a pit is fn 
abounds in tranſparent chryſtal, of white, * 
yellow colours. Moſt of the inhabitants 210 
and cõpoſe nine pariſhes under one denne! 11 
their miniſtry being always choſen from the 100 
Zurich. The territorial ſovereignty of 1 8 
nine cantons, viz. Bern, Zurich, Ltd, 
Claris, Uri, Underwald, Zug, and APP" 
ternately appoint a bailiff every two Yea? 48 


of St. Gall has not only a ſhare of the jonas 
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This bailiwick conſiſts of five 


from it. 
We hich have each two chiefs or ammans ; 
by the cantons, and the other by the 


the principal places in this territory may 


1 
monities, 
bot Among 


” the capital of the whole Rheinthall, a town 
an the Rhine, and the reſidence of the bailiff. 
and 1445, this town was deſtroyed by fire. 
wo r7zx, a ſmall town in which the abbey of St. 
pul "fled of the lower juriſdiction, and ſome par- 
5 rerogatives, having a bailiff and ſeveral officers. 
4. courts in this town, an appeal lies to the aulic 
2 of St. Gall; and one third of the fines belongs to 
yo" one third to the abbey of St. Gall, 


cantons, 2 
F te other to the town. Both religions are tolerated 
| ace In 1410, it was plundered and laid waſte 


© + Auſtrians, and has never fince recovered its 
| ur. : 
dnnn or BERN Eck, a pretty large town ſituated 
good wine country. Its church is alternately a place 
Jalip both for proteſtants and papiſtss. 
Marpaca, 2 parochial village, in the church of which 
&religions are exerciſed. 2 

Duro ps Au, a Calviniſt village, containing a church. 
+ popiſh inhabitants here are incorporated with thoſe 
. 2 parochial village, the inhabitants of 
nh are papiſts, TI | 
Nui, a parochial village, the church of which is 
bod to papiſts and proteſtants. | 


Tax BAILIWICK or SARGANS. 


THIS bailwwick, which is about twenty-four miles in 
i, and ſixteen} in breadth, has the Rhine on the 
Eiparating it from the, Griſons; the canton of 
ul che county of Gaſter on the weſt; and Tog- 
with the [lordſhip of 1 on the 
On its mountains, great quantities of cattle are 
Land its vallies produce corn and fruit. The inha- 
ne partly papiſts, and partly proteſtants; the 
axe their miniſters from the univerſity of Zurich; 
the former, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, are under the 
pot Coire, The bailiwick belongs to the eight old 
ds, which alternately ſend a bailiff to it, and is 
ed into the Upper and Lower Sargans. In 1485, 
ke, count of Werdenburg ſold the county of Sar- 
the ſeven old confederate cantons ; which, in 
* admitted Bern to a ſhare in the regency. The 
bconfiderable places in this bailiwick are 
ucaxs, anciently Sarunegans, the capital, and the 
re of the bailiff, though a ſmall town. It is ſitu- 
in the river Rhine, and has a council and court. 
erz, a pretty large town on the river Jammin, 
ul diſtance from the Rhine. Near this place, the 
ks were defeated by the Switzers, in 1446. 
perrORs, or PLAFERS, a Benedictine abbey founded 
Þ, vhoſe abbot is a prince of the empire. A famous 
Ml, much reſorted to, is ſituated within a mile and 
Nachis conrent. 
SLENSTADT, in Latin Riva- villa, a town ſtanding 
lake of the ſame name, which 1s a great thorough- 
bum Italy, Here the Switzers and Griſons 
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er ſpecies of ore, black, red, and aſh- 
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and rich meadows. | 
elberg and Calyciſzen, rwo ice- 

e Tammin has its ſource, 
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| the weſt by the county of Sargans ; and to the ſouth by 
the Wallenſtadt-lake. Towards Sargans, Toggenburg, 
and ſome other parts, this bailiwick is mountainous ; but 


upon the whole, it is tolerably fertile. With reſpect to 
religion, it is entirely popiſn, under the biſhops of Coire 
and Conſtance, and belongs to the cantons of Schweiz 
and Glaris ; but the inhabitants enjoy many privileges, 
which every new bailiff is ſworn to maintain. When it 
is the turn of Glaris to nominate. the bailiff, he muſt be 
choſen from among the papiſts. This territory has a diet 
held every two years, and a council, with two courts of 
juſtice. The places worth mentioning in this diſtrict are 
SCHANIS, a large town, having a church and a coun- 
cil-houſe. Here is an abbey for ladies, the abbeſs of 
which is deemed. a princeſs of the empire; and, though 
the ladies under her inſpection are permitted to marry, ſhe 
is under the neceſſity of continuing in her virgin tate. 
This abbey, which was founded in 806, has very large 
poſſeſſions. ; 
Wrskx, or Wisen, in Latin Cue/cha, a pretty large 
town on the Wallenſtadt-lake, containing three churches, 


BENKEN, .KALTBRUNNEN, QUARTERN, and Murs, 
are ſmall villages. fs 


Tux BAILIWICK or UTZ NACH. 


THIS bailiwick is ſituated between Gaſter, Toggen- 
burg, the cantons of Zurich and Schweiz, and the terri- 
tory of the town of Rapperſchweil. It was once a county 
of itſelf, which, in 1438, was mortgaged by the heirs of 
Frederic count Toggenburg, to the cantons of Schweiz 
and Glaris; and afterwards purchaſed by them, in 1409. 
Theſe two cantons appoint a bailiff alternately every two 
years; but Glatis can only chooſe from among the pa- 
piſts, the inhabitants being principally of that perſuaſion. 
The places worth mentioning in this bailiwick are 

UTzxacn, a ſmall town, though it is the capital, and 
the reſidence of the bailiff. | | 

UTSNANGERBURG, a large pariſh, compoſed of ſcat- 
tered villages, and under the adminiſtration of an amman 
and council. | 

SCHMERICKEN, and ST. GALLEN-CaPPELEN, are 
ſmall parc villages. | 


Tut BAILIWICK or GAMBS. 


THIS ſmall bailiwick is ſurrounded by the counties of 
Wardenburg, and Toggenburg, and the lordſhip of Sax. 
Like that of Utznach, it is ſubje& to the cantons of Glaris 
and Schweiz, and has nearly the ſame privileges. The 
only place in it, worth mentioning, is | 


containing a popiſh church, annexed to a- chapel. call 
the Druſian-chapel, under the juriſdiction of the biſhop 
of Coire. After a bloody ſkirmiſh, this place 
duced to aſhes by the Imperialiſts, in 1499. 


Tue TOWN or RAPPERSHCWEIL, wir Ts 
b 0103-4 D 795 527 1 iron 
RAPPERSCHWEIL, in Latin Ruperti Villa, is 

ſituated on the lake of Zurich, oyer which here is a 

bridge eighteen, hundred and fifty paces in length, ex- 

tending to a point of land which advances. a great way 
into the lake, from the Hoſes in the canton of Schweiz. 

It acquired its name, Rupert's village, from its founder 


and pretty well fortified, having alſo a ſtrong caſtle. The 
inhabitants, who are Roman catholics, ſtill retain their 


ancient privileges, under the ſovereignty. of Zurich a 


Bern. Glaris alſo, has ſome rights and prerogatives in ir. 
his town is ſubject, in eccleſiaſtical matters, to the 


'Bu$2K1RCH, a parochial village | 
To it belongs the 'church of St. Dionyſius, the chapel 


o the eaſt by the bailiwick of Utznach; to |, on the Fluo and Kempraten, and fifteen farms, | 


 Uprgn- 


A 


a Bernardine nunnery, and a particular court of its own. 


GaMss, in Latin Campſum, or Camgſo, a ſmall town, 
called 


St. Rupert, duke of Suabia. It is a handſome town, 


— 
: 


biſhop of Coire, who has a capuchin convent here. Its 
magiſtracy conſiſts of the little and great council, the for- 
mer of which is compoſed of twelve, and the latter of 
twenty - ſour members. In the precinct of this town 
on the river Ionen. 


- of the 
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UpDin-Botrinoe, a village ſituated on the Upper- 
lake, having a parochial church, and a chapel. Lower- 
Bollingen is alſo a parochial village. 

- WurmSBACH, a Ciſtercian nunnery, ſituated on the 
Upper-lake, and ſubject to the viſitation of the abbot of 


Tux COUNTY and BAILIWICK or BADEN. 


THIS county, which lies in the Argau, is almoſt in- 
cloſed by the Aar on the weſt, the Reuſz on the ſouth, 
the canton of Zurich on the eaſt, and the Rhine on the 
north. This territory, in general, abounds in fruit and 
grain, particularly along the rivers Limmat and Aar; 
where it alſo produces good wine: and the mountains 
yield plenty of iron. Here are .a few proteſtants and 
Jews, but the greater part of the inhabitants are papiſts. 
By the treaty of peace between the proteſtant and popiſh 
cantons, in 1714, this large county, which before the 
war belonged to the eight old cantons, was yielded to the 
proteſtant cantons of Zurich and Bern; that of Glaris, 
having taken no part in the war, till retaining, with the 
confent of both parties, its former rights. Since that 
period, the cities of Zurich and Bern have poſſeſſed 
ſeven parts of the regency of this country, the eighth 
belonging to Glaris. The cantons of Bern and Zurich 
appoint a bailiff ſucceſſively, each for ſeven years, and 
then Glaris for two. The principal places in this 
county are 8 

BaDex, alſo called UppER-BaDEN, and in Latin Ca/- 
tellum, the capital of the territory, ſituated on the river 
Limmat, over which it has a bridge of conſiderable 


length, but without rails or pillars. Tacitus mentions 


it as having been famous for its warm baths long before 
his time. They lie a little out of the town, on both 
ſides of the Limmat, and are diſtinguiſned by the names 
t and ſmall baths: the waters are hot in the 
third degree, being ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, 
and a mixture of alum and nitre. They are particularly 
recommended for the cure of ſterility in women, either by 
bathing or drinking. Several monuments of antiquity 
have been found here; particularly in 1420, when 3 
perſons were employed to open the large ſpring of the 
baths, they found ſtatues of the heathen gods, made of 
alabaſter; Roman coins, compoſed of bronze, of Au- 


guſtus, Veſpaſian, Decius, &c. and ſeveral medals of 


the Roman emperors, of gold, ſilver, copper, and bronze. 
Here are ſeven churches; one in the plain, which is 
collegiate, and makes a good appearance; another be- 
longs to a monaſtery of the Capuchins. The town-houſe 
not only ſerves for the aſſemblies of their own council, 
but alſo for thoſe of the cantons. The diet aſſembles in 
a handſome room appropriated to that uſe : the deputies 
of Zurich fit at the bottom behind a table, as the moſt 
honourable place ; the ambaſſadors of foreign powers are 
ſeated on one fide to the right; and the deputies of the 
other cantons are ranged on each fide of the room. The 
bailiff of Baden reſides in a caſtle on the other ſide of the 
river; before which there is a ſtone pillar, erected in 
honour of the emperor Trajan, who paved a road in this 
country eighty-five miles in length. The inhabitants are 
partly papiſts and partly proteſtants: to the papiſts 
| belong the church of the aſſumption of the Bleſſed- 
Virgin, the convent of Capuchins, and a nunnery; and 
on the road to the great baths they have another church. 
The Calviniſts afſemble in one which was built in 1714, 
- alſo between the town and the great baths. The impe- 
rial ambaſſador uſually reſides in this town. Baden is 
poſſeſſed of both juriſdictions, and ſome branches of the 
revenue alſo belong to it. 
Kit.cnav, or Ciixncwnav, a ſmall town on the river 
Aren, belonging to the biſhop 'of Conſtance, together 


with its diftri&, under the ſovereignty of the two cantons. | 


Here is a popth hial church, with a canonry dedi- 
cated to g.. lai. | X LY 
Zunzacn, in Latin Certiacum, a large market-town 
fituated on the Rhine, having two annual fairs, to which 
traders reſort from the different parts of Switzerland, 
Germany, and France. The church, though it has a 
collegiate foundation, is common to both religions. 
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wick of Murten, lies on the 
ſurrounds it. 


r. 


K AISERSTUHL, a ſmall t ; 
which it has a bridge, — river Rhine, o 
WETTINGEN, a parochial village, th 
tion of which belongs to th. 3 
ſituated near it. of © ber of the 


DizTIKon, or DizT1x1N, 


er juriſdic. 
ſame name, 


a ul vr 
church of which is held in „ 8 the 
LancNav, a piſh parochial Village, idem 


CoBLEnz, in Latin Confluentia, a vill 
point of land where the Aren Joins 4 Ree, nated a the 


THIS country is divided into u 
is bounded to . north by the 8 ua, and 
eaſt by the cantons of Zurich and Zug; to ray, to the 
thoſe of Bern and Lucern; and to the fouth 71 
Lucern. The foil is very fruitful, and the ; v-. by 
all Roman catholics, under the biſhop of Conſt _ 
the upper, the eight old cantons are joint 8 = 
and of the lower thoſe of Zurich, Bern nd Gout 
The places worthy of being noticed in theſe th * 
vinces are * 
Mun, an opulent and celebrated Benedid: 
ſeated on the river Bunz. This abbey ney re — 4 
diately under the papal chair, ever ſince 1603 * 
1701, its abbot was created a prince of the empire I 
was founded in 1027, by Werner, biſhop of Straſbur 
= URI, a 2 village. | 55 
| Buezen, formerly Bunzenach, a ial yi 
ſeated on the riyer — p une 
Under the joint ſovereignty of Zurich, Bern, and Claris are 
BREMGARTEN, a town ſituated on the river Reuß 
about eight miles ſouth of Baden. Here is a wooden 
bridge over the Reuſz, which is a very important paſ- 
ſage between the cantons of Zurich and Bern, to keep 
up the communication. Bremgarten conſiſts of tw 
towns, the upper and the lower; the former being on a 
hill, and the latter on the bank of the river. The inha- 
bitants, who are papiſts, under the biſhop of Conſtance 
are poſſeſſed of the high and low juriſdiction, and ex 
of the privilege of trying capital cauſes, and of hanging 
and beheading ; but appeals, in civil cauſes, lie to the 
regent cantons. This town carries on a conſiderabl 
trade in paper. 
MELDinGEN, a little Roman catholic town, and 
republic of itſelf, under the protection of the eight a 
cient cantons, having but one church, and no convent 
Their government is modelled after the fame mam 
with that of the cantons, or as nearly ſo as ſo ſmal 
community can imitate thoſe of ſo large a" extent. I 
this reaſon, though they have very little buſineſs to 
they have all the variety of councils and officers that! 
to be met with in the greater ſtates. They have ato# 
houſe to meet in, adorned with the arms of the ch 
cantons, their protectors; and they have three counol 
viz. the great council of fourteen, the little council 
ten, and the privy council of three. It is ſeated an 
river Reuſz, over which it has a bridge, where 1 rol 
taken from paſſengers. The inhabitants, who are pap 
amount to about one thouſand. 


Taz BAILIWICK or SCHWAENBURG 


THIS bailiwick lies between the cantons of Ben f 
Friburg. The inhabitants, who are all proteſtants, fe 
the German language. 5 
ſovereignty of Bern and Friburg. ls. et | 
are four parochial villages, viz. Scha tente 
leron, Alblingen, and Guggiſburg; to which 
added, Graſzburg, a ruinous old caſtle, 6 
rock on the banks of the Senſe. 


Tur BAILIWICK or MORA: 


THIS diſtrict, which is ſometimes called ue 
Murten-lake, #7 = 


and the 710 r 
dio da 


| The inhabitants are all 
of whom ſpeak the German language, 
corrupt French. - Formerly the whole 


om it came to the houſe of Savoy; 
Thy 2 to the cities of Bern and 
bot, . only place worth mentioning in this hai- 
3 in Latin Moratum, a town 
in * — of the ſame name, with an old caſtle, 
feed - bailiff reſides, and three churches. Near this 
job 6 the army of Charles, duke of Bungundy, 
pu * ich great ſlaughter, and himſelf ſlain. This 
wb his intrepidity, had acquired the ſurname of 
n 
Here are 2 
un, CHERZ 


Tur BAILIWICK or GRANDSON. 


wick is ſurrounded by the Neuenburg-lake, 
3 Neuenburg, and the territory of the 
ws Bern, The inhabitants, who are proteſtants, 
+ corrupt Kind of French. | 
10 adjudged to the cities of Bern and Friburg, on con- 
don of their paying the ſum of twenty thouſand Rheniſh 
"ers to the other cantons, which had aſſiſted them 
"| the Burgundians. It contams 
* 5 Latin Crandiſonum, a town ſeated 
© n eminence near the Neuemburg-lake, having 
| manſon-houſe, which is the reſidence of the bailiff. 
Afiary once belonged to this town, the remains of which 
wow ſerve for a gymnaſium. In 1476, when Charles, 
ke of Burgundy, had beſieged and taken the town and 
aſle, the Helvetic confederates marched to its relief, 
d 2 battle was fought in the neighbourhood, which ter- 
Kinated in the great loſs and diſgrace of the Bur- 


pire, 


Iſo five villages, viz. MrrxcLacn, Mor- 
ERS, MUNCHENWEILER, and MOSTIERS. 


This bailiwick alſo contains the following parochial 
lags: Concise, PROVENCE, Sr. MauRIs, ONNENS, 


oxvitiars, and Y VONOUT. 


Tax BAILIWICK or ESCHALONS. 


THIS is alſo the joint ſovereignty of Bern and Fri- 
g and is ſurrounded by the territory of the city of 
ſm. Its inhabitants are compoſed of proteſtants and 
(nan catholics. It was anciently the property of the 
uſe of Chalon, and came to the cities of Bern and 
bung with the bailiwick of Grandſon, and at the ſame 
le, The few places in it, which are entitled to notice, 


EcaLons, a town having a caſtle, which is the re- 

ice of the bailiff It has a church, uſed in common 

te proteſtants and papiſts. s 

Ou, in Latin Urbigenum, a ſmall town on an emi- 

ice near the Orbe-water, containing a proteſtant gym- 

un, It is endowed with ſome valuable and ſingular 
$5, and its neighbourhood produces plenty of 

iy Wine, . 

wins, BorTENs, ETAGNIERES, POLLIEZ, OvuLENs, 

PENS, and Mex, are all parochial villages. 


Iz ITALIAN BAILIWICKS. 


> HESE bailiwicks lie at the foot of the Alps in Italy, 
lalan is the only language of the inhabitants, 
Te al Roman catholics. There are ſeven of them, 
—— Riviera or Poleſe, Valle di Bregno, Lauis, 
* Meynthal or Val Maggia, and Mendris. The 
\ 2 to the cantons of Schweiz, Uri, and 
ta and the other four tothe cantons in general, 
— of Appenzel. They are bounded on the north 
aden of Uri; on the eaſt by the Milaneſe and 
ot and on the weſt and ſouth by the duchy of 
1 bey were formerly a part of the Milaneſe, but 
e em were ceded to the Switzers, in 1512, by 
F —— duke of Milan, for aſſiſting him 
W Fran, and confirmed to them by Francis I. 
4 ws when he was” maſter ' of the Milaneſe. 
* no ſhare in them, becauſe it was a mem- 
Mil racy when they were ceded. | 
W Tie IWICK of BELLENZ is watered by 
emo and Mzſa; and yields excellent paſtur- 
Jantities of * 


„ XXX1y 


cheſnuts, and ſome good wine. 


In 1484, this diſtrict 


X rn N A 


| 
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Its capital, of the ſame name, is a large town, near the 
conflux of the Ticino and Mæſa. It is well fortified, and in 
the ſuburbs are two convents and one nunnery, each hav- 
ing its church. Part of the bailiwick is in the dioceſe of 
Como, and the remainder in that of Milan, 

The BAILIWICK of RIVIERA, which is alſo 
watered by the Ticino, contains nine pariſhes, but no 
town. It has, however, the following villages, viz. 
Riviera, Abiaſco, Creſciano, Oſogno, Lodrino, and 
Claro; the laſt is ornamented with a Benedictine 
nunnery. 

The BAILIWICK of the VALLE de BREGNO, 
or BLEGNO, is environed with lofty mountains, ſome 
of which are barren ; but their deficiency is compenſated 
by the fertility of others. It abounds in cattle, and yields 
ſeveral kinds of grain and fruit, and ſome wine. When 
the ſummer arrives, moſt of. the inhabitants remove to 
Italy, or other countries, to engage in rural employ- 
ments, leaving the women to do the labour at home, and 
return towards winter with their earnings. This diſtrict 
ſubmitted to the canton of Uri in 1 500, but with a reſerve 
of their liberties. Eccleſiaſtical affairs are cogniſable 
here only by the archbiſhop of Milan. There are no 
towns in this diſtrict, and the villages are Malvaglia, 
Semione, Ludiano, Dongio, Corzoneſo, Leontiga, 
Lotigna, Caſtro, Grumo, Dangio, and Aguila, 

The BAILIWICK of LAUIS, or LAGANO, is 
environed with the territory of Luggarus, Mendris, Bel- 
lenz, and the duchy of Milan. It was ceded to the can- 
tons by the duke of Milan, in 1512. Part of it lies in 
the dioceſe of Camo, and the other in that of Milan. 
Though barren, this territory is extremely populous. 
There are a great number of villages in it, but none of 
them of ſo much conſequence as to deſerve particular 
attention. Lugano, by the Switzers called Lauis, the 
capital, and the only place of any conſideration, is 
ſituated on the Lugano-lake, and has a manſion-houſe, 
which is the reſidence of the capitaneo. 

The BAILIWICK of LUGGARUS lies between 
the Milaneſe, and the diſtricts of the Meynthal, the 
Livinerthal, the Riviera, and the Bellenz. It has ſeveral 
fruitful vallies, and is well watered with ſome fine rivers, 
which all run into the lake. The mountains yield plenty 
of wine, and the vallies wheat, rye, and other grain, 
Here is alſo a plentiful ſupply of cattle, butter, cheeſe, 
cheſnuts, figs, apples, oranges, pomegranates, olives, 
quinces, &c. which are conveyed by the lake to Pavia, 
Milan, &c. This bailiwick contains ſeveral parochial 
villages. 

The BAILIWICK of MEYNTHAL, or VAL 
MAGGIA, derives its name from the river Maggia, 


which paſſes through it into the Langenſee. Though it 


extends twenty-eight miles in length, it contains only a 
few villages. . : 

- MINDRIS, the laſt of the ſeven Italian bailiwicks, is 
environed by the duchy of Milan, and a part of the 
bailiwick of Luggarus. It contains ſeveral villages, but 
no town of any conſequence. 

There are two places, viz. the Engelberg-abbey, and 
the borough of Gerſau, under the protection of the four 
Foreſt-Towns; namely, Lucern, Uri, Schweiz, and 
Underwald. The abbey, together with its barony, lies 
between the cantons of Underwald, Uri, and Bern, and 
is ſubject, in ſpirituals, to the biſhop of Conſtance. The 


high and low juriſdiction in the barony belongs to the 


abbey, and the title of the abbot 1s baron of Engleberg. 


The borough of Gerſau, and its diſtrict, lie towards the 


lower part of the lake of Lucern, or of the four Foreſt- 
Towns. The inhabitants of the borough are abſolutely 
free; and the diſtrict, which is about fix miles in length, 
and- three in breadth, contains two ſmall places: one 
called the Rothen-Schuh, the Red Shoe, and the other 
Rothen-Schuh-am-ſee ; or the Red Shoe on the lake. 


Taz ALLIES or Tus CANTONS, 


BY the allies of the Swiſs, and their ſubjects, are to be 
underſtood thoſe only who are united to the cantons by a 
ſolemn league, in conſequence of which they are always. 


ſummoned to the legiſlative diets, and have a vote in 


thoſe aſſemblies. 


E 


Tu 
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| abbot. The proteſtant cantons were 


TuT ABBEY or Sr. GALL. 
THE abbot of St. Gall is ſovereign of the Patrimony 


of St. Gall, ſituated between the canton of Zurich, and | 


the lake of Conſtance. It is nearly allied to the cantons, 
and conſequently is part of the Helvetic body. It is 
within the limits of the town of the ſame name, but has 
hardly any thing in common with it. This abbey, which 
is of the Benedictine order, is ſaid to have been founded 
by Gallus, a Scotchman, who, after having converted the 
Suevi, or Suabians, with the aſſiſtance of his countryman 
Columbanus, retired to Switzerland, It was firſt a her- 


mitage, occupied by Gallus, who died in 640, at the age of 


ninety-five years; after which, his diſciples built ſeveral 
little cells in the hermitage, and, in the courſe of eighty 
years, a church, and a monaſtery. Theſe, by the favour 
of the emperors, and the donations of other perſons, ſoon 
became rich, and the land belonging to them was erected 
into a principality ; inſomuch that the abbots, in 1215, 
became princes of the empire. It was once a famous 
academy, and produced a great number of learned men. 
The library is now one of the beſt in Europe, and is 
particularly celebrated for its ancient and rare manuſcripts. 
This abbey is ſurrounded with high walls, having one 
opening into the town, and another towards 1ts territory. 
Within the walls the abbot's palace is ſituated, together 
with a conventual church, in which are preſerved the 
bones of St. Gall. The number of monks is ſixty, by 
whom the abbot is choſen from among themſelves, who 
immediately becomes ſubject to the pope, and a prince of 
the empire. As an ally of the cantons, his deputies have 
a ſeat and voice in the general diet, and meetings of the 
confederacy. He has his hereditary ſteward, marſhal, 


cup-bearer, and chamberlain; and,. excluſive of the' 


county of Toggenburg, and what is called the Old Ter- 
ritory, with his poſſeſſions in the Thurgau, and Upper- 


- Rheinthall, he has ſome lordſhips in Suabia, with certain 


rights and juriſdictions in other parts of Germany. In 
his territories, he has the diſpoſal of all benefices, and 
the nomination of all judges and officers, and is capable 
of raiſing five or ſix thouſand men. The Old Diſtrict, 
and county of Toggenburg, are ſubject, in ſpiritual mat- 
ters, to the biſhop of Conſtance, under certain limita- 
tions ; but many of-the inhabitants are proteſtants. This 
county was formerly purchaſed by one of the abbots, for 
a' very trifling conſideration. | 
The OLD TERRITORY, or the TERRITORY 
of the PEOPLE of GOD's HOUSE, is about twenty 
miles in length, and ten in breadth, and is bounded on 
the north and weſt by the Thurgau; on the eaſt by the 
lake of Conſtance; and on the ſouth by the canton of 
Appenzel. The ſoil is good, and the inhabitants are 
papiſts. The places worth mentioning in this diſtrict are 
RorsScHacH, a pretty large town, ſituated near the 


lake of Conſtance. Here are two convents, and a gym- 


naſium. Great quantities of linen are manufactured in 

this place. In 1714, a treaty of peace was negociated 

at this town with the Abbey of St. Gall. A conſiderable 
trade is carried on here, in corn, fruits, wine, and 
cattle, 

Wr, or Wz1L, a ſmall town endowed with great 
wileges. A court is held here, at which the landeſ- 
uptman preſides : he is appointed by the four protecting 

cantons, for determining all appeals from the inferior 

country courts. | Near the town is a Capuchin convent, 
with a nunnery of Dominicans. In 1712, Wyl was 
taken by the cities of Bern and Zurich. ; 

The COUNTY of TOGGENBURG extends, from 
north to ſouth, between the canton of Appenzel on the 
eaſt, and that of Zurich and the county of 
welt, Its length is thirty miles, and its breadth about 
nine. Near two thirds of the inhabitants are proteſtants, 
and the reſt 1 The territory, which lies partly in 
the dioceſe Core, and partly in that of Conſtance, 
abounds in cattle. It was purchaſed by the abbey of St. 
Gall in 1468. Early in the eighteenth century, the 
inhabitants took up arms to deliver themſelves from the 
exactions of the e and were aſſiſted by the cantons 
of Bern and Zurich, againſt that of Glaris and the 


homage for land 1 to the hoſpital. Ti 


Gaſter on the 
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and, in 1718, the abbot was obli Mice Victorig 
commodation ; by which the ary 15 to an ; 
burgers were ſolemnly confirmed. All f de Toppr 
tures belong to the abbot, who appoints 4 and forſ 
of the judges and officers: there is, how „Beater py 


f howeve 
nominated by the people, for the {i tn a Coun 
ties, levying taxes, and other purpoſes, Hafan, libs 

es 


the lower courts are appointed b 

Ntec the county d 
The proteſtants and catholics are — pariſh 
ſhare in all offices, courts and councils, Lick ; 
{mall town ſituated on the river Thur, ! Tel 


the county, and the reſidence of the bal. ie capiz 


Tus TO WN or Sr. GALL, 


ST. GALL is a large handſome town ! 
Thurgau, ſeated in a barren narrow e ö 
mountains, near the river Speinach, and fn 
from the city of Conſtance. This place, which 
preſent flouriſhing condition to the abbey of by 4 
was, in the tenth century, an open town; but, when 
Hungarians ravaged Germany, and advanced int $1: 
land, they began, in 954, to incloſe it with walls, to == 
towers, and to encompaſs it with broad ditches: theſs yi 
were finiſhed in 980, but at preſent the town has 00 
fortifications than the ditches. The houſes ar 
built, and the ſtreets large and handſome. The pring 
public erections are the churches of St. Lawrence and 
Magnus, the town-houſe, the arſenal, the city-lih 
and an alms-houſe. Half a mile from the town, the 
tention of a traveller is drawn by a remarkably deep 
narrow valley, hollowed by the little river Goldach. ( 
this a bridge is extended of wonderful ſtructure 
hundred and ten feet in length, fourteen in breadth, an 
hundred and ninety-fix in height. Though the territ 
St. Gall produces nothing but graſs, and has neither 
bandmen nor wine-drefſers, the inhabitants are gent 
rich, and live at their eaſe ; having a great trade in 
with eight bleaching-grounds, and ſeveral fulling- 
along the river Sittern. Beſides, being near the 
Conſtance, and in the road from from Germany to 
this town ſerves as a canal of communication bet 
one country and the other. The inhabitants go 
various countries to trade as merchants ; and ſome f 
are ſettled even in Spain, notwithſtanding the dif 
of religion, for they are now all calviniſts. Thoug 
town of St. Gall was formerly ſubject to the abbot 
now a republic, and ſends "deputies to the general 
but the government is ariſtocratical, Here ark 
companies of citizens, one of which conſiſts of gen 
and traders of good families; two councils, 49 
and leſſer; three burgomaſters, and ſeveral co 
juſtice. Beſides the burghers, who are well diſc 
there is a company of matroſſes and bombardiers 
light infantry, two of grenadiers, and a troop 0 
In 1454, St. Gall entered into a perpetual alli 
the cantons of Zurich, Bern, Lucern, Schwe 
and Glaris. The abbot has at preſent little or t 
to any thing in the town, but the hoſpitaler do 


man language being ſpoken here, a ſmall church! 
built for the uſe of the French refugees. 

The following little anecdote, reſpecting the 1 
this place, is extracted from Mr. 2 - 
page 325: © The town and abbey of St. 4 
P . in their arms. The Roman catholics ug 
ce bear's memory in very great veneratiom ro 
« him as the firlt convert their ſaint made 1 
“One of the moſt learned of the Bad 
« gave me the following hiſtory of him 
« vered to me with tears of affection in 11 ae 
cc jt ſeems, found. all this country little "i 
« deſert. As he was walking in it on a ww 1 
cc chanced to meet a bear in his way. . 10 
« of being ſtartled at the rencount®', 0 "ke hit 
« bring him a bundle of wood, and e 
« The bear ſerved him to the beſt 
| © his departure, was commanded 


fd 
| © into the very depth of che woods, andere 


5 „ 


iſe without ever hurting man or beaſt. From 


Tak 7 the monk) the bear lived irreproach- 


and obſerved, to his dying day, the orders that 
b had given him. 


Tus TOWN or BIE L. 


til ti which is called Bienne in French, and 
f A 7 is ſituated on a lake of the ſame name. 

tabitants are calviniſts, and perform divine ſervice 

IK "athedral of St. Benedict, and the church of St. 
by” be latter of which formerly ſerved as a convent of 
. This town anciently fell to the ſee of Baſil, 
{ill the territorial lord and ſovereign of 
To this prelate, on his acceſſion to the regency, the 
a an oath ; and, in return, receive from 


jos liberties, and uſages. 
har of Friburg, and in 1382 with the city of 
lhurn; on which account it is conſidered as an aſſo- 
we of the confederacy, and, in all general diets, votes 
x. tothe town of St. Gall. It is alſo poſſeſſed of the 
"1; of taking Up arms; of making, altering, and re- 
WT win laws and ordinances ; 13 delinquents, and 
WW mining finally in civil and criminal cauſes, There 1s 
.nl diſtrict under its juriſdiction, 


Tus GRISON LEAGUES. 


THE country of the Griſons, in Latin Rhaelia, is 
Wnded on the ſouth by the Italian bailiwicks, the county 
Chavenne, and the Valteline; on the eaſt by the ter- 
Mories of Venice and Milan; on the weſt by ſome of the 
Ian bailiwicks, and the canton of Uri; and on the 
wr by the counties of Surgans and Bludenz, the can- 
dad Claris, and the principality of Lichtenſtein. It is 
ned into three leagues : viz. The Griſon, or Grey 
Lage, the League of the Houſe of God, and that of 
& Ten Juriſdictions. The two firſt lie towards the ſouth, 
ad the laſt towards the north. The length of the whole 
yfrenty-five miles, and the breadth about ſixty. The 
Wbitants, who are 'briſk, courageous, and jealous of 
ſer liberties, are ſaid to have had the name of Griſons 
km the grey coats which they formerly wore. Lying 
Wong the Alps, this country is very mountainous ; but 
Mathemountains yield excellent paſture for cattle, ſheep, 
Wd goats, with ſome rye and barley. The vallies afford 
pay of grain, pulſe, fruits, wine, and hay. Hogs and 


ſt nabitants with fiſh and ſalt. The breeding of horſes 
Bomuch neglected here, that the greateſt part of thoſe 
Rich re uſed, are purchaſed from foreigners. 
The principal rivers are the Rhine, the Inn, and the 
E which have all their ſources in this territory. The 
Wehas been already deſcribed : the Inn iſſues 7 the 
Peterge, and runs into the Tyroleſe; and the Adda 


Ulanele, and paſſes into the Po. Here are alſo 
les, many of which are on the ſummits of the 


liguage of the Griſons is either a Fahr Italian, 
ind: but the latter is only uſed in their gene- 
ur ilendlies. Both the popiſh and proteſtant reli- 
10 ulerated here by eſtabliſhed laws. About two 
A tte inhabitants profeſs the latter, and the other 
lumen catholics : theſe, with reſpect to ſpiri- 
der the biſhop of Coire, a few, only ex- 
k 3M arc in the dioceſe of Como. Each of the 
hy ſubdivided into communities, which are ſo 
Ni far des; every male beyond the age of ſixteen 
ads... in the government, and a vote in the elec- 
Deputies from the ſeveral commu- 
del general diet of the Griſon leagues, 
ede annually, and alternately, at the capital of 
of 3 but nothing can be concluded without the 
wi conſtituents. | 
ley, wo the Griſons is a part of the ancient 
BR Vile While it was a Roman province, alſo in- 
en. After the extinction of the Roman 


bo kbture the 


We) 
Vi 


8 8 


| 


Fs! the country abounds in, but it ſparingly ſupplies |. 


Blnthe country of Bormeo, traverſes the Veltlin, enters | 


deciſion of appeals. 
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empire in the weſt, it was for ſome time ſubject to its 


own dukes; and thoſe of Suabia. The biſhop of Coire, 
and ſome petty princes dependent on the emperors of 
Germany then became maſters of a great part of it: Ar 
laſt, by the extinction of its lords and other means, it 
compoſed three diſtinct republics ; and theſe are ſubdi- 
vided into a certain number of communities, which are 
a kind of republics, exerciſing every branch of ſovereignty, 
except that of making peace or war, ſending embaſſies, 
concluding alliances, and enacting laws relating to the 
whole country, which belong to the provincial diets of 
the ſeveral leagues. The particular diets are compoſed 
of a deputy = each community; and, in all theſe 
diets, every thing is determined by a majority of votes. 
Beſides the annual provincial diets, for deliberating on 
the affairs of the reſpective leagues, there are ge- 
neral diets for what concerns the whole body, 
or the three leagues jointly, There is a gene: 
ral ſeal appropriated to the uſe of the three leagues, 
and each reſpective league has a ſeparate ſeal. Extraor- 
dinary diets are ſometimes ſummoned upon particular 
occaſions. In the general diets, the -Grey League has 
twenty-eight votes; that of the Houſe of God twenty- 

three, and that of the Ten juriſdictions fifteen. The baili- 

wicks belonging in common to the three leagues are 
thoſe of the Valteline, Chieavene, Bormio, Meynfeld, 
Malans, and Jennins. The annual revenue arifing to 
the Griſons from their vaſſalages, amounts to about thir- 
teen thouſand five hundred florins. Though the public 
revenue 1s ſmall, many private individuals in the country 
are extremely rich. In caſes of extraordinary emergency 

they tax themſelves in proportion to the neceſſity of the 

ſervice, and their own property. The Griſons maintain 

no regular troops, but they have a well-diſciplined militia, 

anu, upon occaſion, the three leagues are able to 

bring thirty thouſand fighting men into the field, Bur 

the principal ſtrength of the country conſiſts in the narrow 

paſſes, and high mountains, by which they are ſur- 

rounded ; in which a few reſolute men are able to oppoſe 
a large army. We ſhall now treat of the diſtinct diviſi- 

ons of the Griſons, beginning with | 


Tax GREY LEAGUE. 
THIS league is compoſed of eight large diſtricts, 


called councils, and twenty-three communities, of which 
eighteen are Roman catholics. The number of inhabi- 
tants is ſuppoſed to be about fifty thouſand, and the 
principal places in it are 

ILans, in Latin 1lantium, or Aniium, a ſmall town 
ſituated at the foot of the Manduan hill, between the 
Rhine and the Glenner. It is the capital of the Grey 


League, in which the general diet of the Griſons is held 


every three years. For the determination of civil cauſes, 
it has its own municipal laws, with right of appeal to the 
territorial court, and the inhabitants are proteſtants. It 
ives name to a community, and, in 1355, a battle was 
— here between the count de Montford, and the 
baron of Belmont, when the latter was victorious. 
DisenT1s, in Latin Diſſertinum, a pretty large market- 


town on the Hither Rhine, giving name to another 


community. The ſeſſions are held in this place, and here 
is a celebrated abbey of the Benedictines, the abbot of 
which is a prince of the empire, and uſually aſſiſts in 
perſon at the diet of the Grey League. In matters of 
police, and the diſpoſal of offices, he has the firſt 
vote. | | 
Tuns, a village, in which the diet of this league is 
annually held; where alſo the territorial court meets for 


Rezuns, a village, giving name to a lordſhip, belong- 
ing to the houſe of Auſtria. r u W 
Tusis, in Latin Tuſcia, from the Tuſci, or Tuſcans 
who formerly ſettled here, a pretty large market- town, 
which was greatly reduced by fire in 1727. 
. town on the Hither 1 being a 

t throu between Germany and Italy. It is 
Friated in Ws vale of Rheinwald: e wi W 
Panix, a village, the church of whieh is much te- 


ſorted to by pilgrins. | 


Ems, 
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Ess, in Latin Amades, a village and community, | 
which. originally gave name to the preſent counts of 
 Hohen-Embs, in the circle of Suabia. | 
Nurrzxkx, a parochial village, not far 
Fr tus, or FL IMES, a parochial village. 


Tur LEAGUE or Tux HOUSE or GOD. 


THIS territory, which is about eighty miles in length, 
and ſixty in breadth, is thought to have obtained its name 
from the cathedral of the biſhopric of Chur, or, Coire, 
which ſtands in it. The chief of the league has the title 
of preſident, and is elected annually. Its diet, which is 
held at the fame time and place as the general diet, has 
twenty · three votes. It is divided into two great commu- 
ities, which are ſubdivided into twenty-one, called juriſ- 
ditions ; the inhabitants of which are chiefly proteſtants. | 
About Coire, and the banks of the Rhine, fruits of all | 
ſorts, except oranges and olives, are to be found in great 
plenty. The number of inhabitants is eſtimated at forty | 
thouſand ; and the principal places are 

Coire, or Chu, in Latin Curia Rhetorum, the capi- | 
tal not only of the league, but of the republic, is ſitu- 
atect on the river Pleſſur, which ſoon after falls into the 
Rhine. The caſt and ſouth parts of Coire are termi- 
nated by hills, but towards the weſt and north, a fine plain | 
preſents itſelf, beautifully variegated with vineyards, corn- 
fields, and orchards. The inhabitants are chiefly pro- 
teſtants, and the town is pretty large and populous. It 
has three churches, one of which is ſet apart for funeral 
ſermons. Here is alſo an arſenal, the record-office of the 
whole. republic, a college, the biſhop's palace, a gram- 
mar-ſchool, a granary, and a town-houſe. In the laſt 
of which the general diet is held once in three years; as 
well as the congrefles, and extraordinary diets. The 
biſhop, who is a prince of the empire, has a large reve- 
nue, and the right of coinage. This city is a juriſ- 
diction diſtinct from the territory, and has its own govern- 
ment and laws. Beſides a greater and leſſer council, it 
has ſeveral courts of juſtice, burgomaſters, and other 
officers. In ſpirituals, the biſhop is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Mentz, and his chapter conſiſts- of twenty- 
four canons. The fineſt private buildings here, are the 
palace built by Peter, lord of Salis, ornamented with a 
moſt beautiful garden; and the houſe of a late burgo- 
maſter, named Otho Schwarz, built in the Italian taſte. 
In 1170, biſhop Egino, and his ſucceſſors, were raiſed 
to the dignity of princes of the empire, by Frederic I. 
The titles are biſhop of Coire, of the Holy Roman em- 
pire, lord of Furſtenburg, and Furſtenau. This prelate 
enjoys a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and, in the college 
of princes, fits and votes next to the biſhop of 
Lubeck. | | 

Poschlavo, in Latin Peſclavium, one of the largeſt 
and handſomeſt towns in the country of the Griſons, ſitu- 
ated ina pleaſant valley of the ſame name, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from a lake, to which it has alſo given name. It 
contains a nunnery, a proteſtant church, and a church 
for the uſe of the Roman catholics. This is the great 
thorqughfare between Valteline and Engadin, in conſe- 
eee 

The diſtrict of Engadin, in this „is a large pe 
lous vale, divided into upper and lower; and is, . 
very fertile. Throughout all the Engadin, the houſes 
are walled, and 
therefore in the large villages here, have a better appear- 
ance than many towns in ſome other countries. Their 
highways and bridges are alſo kept in excellent condition. 
The inhabitants are all proteſtants, and their language is 
called Laden, from its near affinity to the Latin. The 
Engadiners ſeek their fortunes all over Europe; but the 
1 principally confine themſelves to Italy. 
In the valley of Upper-Engadi and the community of 
St. Moritz, is a celebrated mineral ſpring, the water of 
which is ſaid to. ſurpaſs, that of Pyrmont. It was ſuc- 
OY uled, in 1697, by Victor Amadeus, duke of 

Casaren, 2 parochial village at the foot of the Sept- | 


OF 


from the 


y three ſtories high; the houſes. |. 


its redneſs totally diſappears. The 5 | 


mer and Malloyn-hills. The roads over the mountains 
| % 1 
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unite in this place, which occaſions it to he 
quented by travellers. IT wo branches of the 1 
alſo meet here. w-er Mera 
VESPRAM, in Latin Vicoſopranum 
antiquity. : | Sano. of greg 
MunsTER, a parochial village, having 
nunnery under the direction of an abbef: 
with its own diſtinct juriſdiction, : 
Some eſtates and royalties, in this le | 
houſe of Auſtria. TIED belong to th 


much fre. 


a benediftine 
and lnvelted 


Tux LEAGUE or n TEN 
DIC TIONS. ? RIS. 


THIS is the ſmalleſt of the three leagues 
vided into ſeven communities, out of which the chief 
annually choſen by turns. To make up the ten fuſe: 
tions, three of the great communities are ſubdivided each 
into two juriſdictions. In the general diet, this lezoye 
has fifteen votes. In 1649, this league purchaſed for ir. 
ſelf all the R which the houſe of Auſtria wa 
Poſſeſſed of in this country. Mot of the inhabitants ar 
proteſtants, and German is the language ſpoken, except 
in one or two villages. The natives, in general, are 
Poor, but ſome few individuals are rich. The length 0 
this country is about twenty-five miles, and the breadth 
twenty-three, and chiefly conſiſts of rugged deſert mour 
tains, producing neither corn, nor fruit, except on the 
banks of the Rhine and a few other places, but abound 
ing in horſes, cattle, fiſh, butter, cheeſe, and milk. Herd 


and is dj. 


are two lakes, well ſtocked with fiſh, called the black | 


and large lake. The houſes are ſo diſperſed as not t 
form a ſingle village, properly ſo called. It has beet 
ſaid that the community of Davos contains mines of ſilver 
lead, and copper, but none of them are wrought. I. 
the great church of the ſame community, the gener 
diet is held every three years; and the ſame church ſerve 


as the council-houſe of the diſtrict, in which alſo the ar 
.chives and banners of the leagues are kept. The onl 


town, if it deſerves that title, is 

MarYENnFELD, in Latin Maja Villa, or Maji Camp 
a place which gives name to the community, and 1s gt 
verned by a prefect and twelve counſellors. Here is a 
warehouſe for merchandize, going to or from Italy | 
the way of St. Lucius Steig, a very narrow pals lady 
from the country of the Griſons into Germany. The d 
trict of Mayenfeld is the joint property of the three league 
and its neighbourhood produces good wine. 

ST. LuciensTEIG, or ST. Lucivs-STEIC, in L 
Clivus St. Lucius, a very narrow pals from the country 
the Griſons into Germany, defended by a fort. Me 
chandize, of all kinds, pays a toll here to the Grifons, 

| ALvENa, or ALVONAU, a kind of village ſituated 
the river Albula, having a ſulphureous bath in its nelg 
bourhood. | ; 

VATzZEROL, alſo a ſmall village, where, in 147 b 
three leagues formed their perpetual alliance. | - 

Malix, in Latin Umbilicum, a large parochial * 0 
in the community of Churwalden. The territones0 
three leagues meet on a mountain not far diſtant 
this village. 230 | | 

The FERRITORIES ſubject to the three GRISL 


LEAGUES, lie at the foot of the Alps, vet ff 


the entrance of Italy, and conſiſt of the V ALTELING 


the counties of Box MIO, and CHIAvENNA- of 
The VALTELINE, in Latin Vallis Tellina, a 1 
ful valley in the ſouth- eaſt diviſion of the — 
Griſons, about thirty miles in length, and * 
twenty in breadth. It is watered rouge of 

Adda, which, after receiving all the ſtreams ke 
the Foreſt, diſchages itſelf into- the ee | 
vale is ſheltered from the northern blaſts by cb, 
tains, and beautifully interſperſed with 0” ant 
yards, meadows, and fruit- trees. This and 
duces. a red wine of a moſt dee ag nur of] 
that it will keep a V - + TAIT 
gradually on > Lo 


which are the gr 2 
fine, but its melons, figs, apricots, 


- Here is alſo a plentiful ſupply of citrons, al- 

lemons, pomegranates, and other - excellent 
of the inhabitants is ſo much en- 
1 hore of ſilk and wine, that huſbandry is 
(ed in t eded, and they even import a part of the 
woch 2 conſume. Bees and ſilk worms are bred 
com * orY and ſo fertile is the country where 
i get ft „ cultivated, that it ſometimes produces three 
ö prope 2 e year: one of wheat, the ſecond of mil- 
crops 1 n ed of turnips. The Adda yields plenty of 
þ Ine are large, fat, and delicious. The lan- 
— is a corrupt Italian, and the religion popery. 
her proteſtants reſided in this territory, bur 
Formerly n 7 ſhred in 1620. The principal officers 
"Valeline are appointed every two years by the 
phe p 4 at the ſame periods of time, every league 
_ deputies, with two clerks and a lawyer, to 
ok to the complaints of the people, againſt the 

2 over them, and to redreſs their grievances. 
offcers ves have many privileges, and, among others, 
Ti © hooking certain officers. This country 1s de- 
1 * mountains, through which there are narrow 
ples; in conſequence of which a ſmall number of men 
may W. 


5 


-hſtand great armies. The inhabitants of this 
ne eſtimated at twenty-five thouſand, and the 
10a] places in it are 

— or Sox D RIO, the capital of the Valteline, 

4 0n the Maler, which runs into the Adda a little 
wow, The neighbouring country is extremely beauti- 
ind the town, among many other good buildings, 
ks 2 handfome church. It is the reſidence of the bailiffs 
nd vicario, and exhibits the ruins of an ancient caſtle, 
and a nunnery. 

Tn Ave, or TiRAaNn, a large populous town on the 
Adds, and the ſeat of a podeſta. 

Mozzzx, or MozBtcNo, a pretty large town on the 
ner Bito, which at a ſmall diſtance from hence is re- 
eired into the Adda. Here is a foundation, conſiſting 
o an archdeacon, and fifteen reſidentiary canons, a con- 
eat, and a nunnery. Morben was formerly a walled 
vn, and had a fort, but the fortifications were demo- 
wed in 1521, 

Atta Mapoxna, a ſplendid church on the Adda, 
maſiting of white marble. Its embelliſhments, already 
Fer numerous, are continually increaſing, being, exclu- 
be of its rich endowments, much reſorted to by 
hiorims, 

Cass, or GRosTo, a village with a priory. 
Mars, or Mazzo, a village, having a collegiate 
dation, under the direction of an archdeacon. It 
ks formerly walled, and defended with towers. 
ned for the defeat which the Imperialiſts ſuffered here 
L 1635, when oppoſed by the French and Griſons, 
ded by the duke of Rohan. 
Tru, or TL Io, a village delightfully ſituated on an 
anne! ce. 
Lun, 2 parochial village, formerly containing a 
We anda tower, both which were demoliſhed by the 
in 1512, 

Poxre, formerly Ponto, one of the largeſt and 
Muomeſt places in the Valteline, having a canonry 
Mr the droction of a prior and ſixteen canons, with a 
os church, Near it ſtands the fine church of La 
ann di Campagna. 
log? Paochial village, conſiſting only of ſcat- 


Maxrercg a villa 7 ſs 
ge, being an important paſs over 
It had a fort, which was demoliſhed in 16 39. 


RWUNTRY or BORMIO, caller WORMS 
BY THE GERMANS. 
THIS 


800 tic lies between the League of the Houſe 
Ide y country of Tyrol, the territories of Venice, 
ha, ine; being environed with ſteep mountains, 
End  vhich are ſeldom free from ſnow. Part 
1 alſo conſiſts of ſtupendous mountains. 
the what; miles in length, and fourteen in breadth; 

Y we 4] ants, amounting to about fourteen thou- 
No, Tom The air here is coldiſh, but pure 


It is 


— 
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and healthy. No wine is produced in this country, and 


1 vineyards. 
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but little fruit; bur ir yields a ſufficient quantity of grain 
tor home conſumption, and, fo rich are its paſtures, the 
natives keep fix or ſeven thouſand cows, beſides great 
quantities of ſheep and goats. This territory abounds in 
Iron ore, and other metals and minerals; and the honey 
which it produces is particularly excellent. They have a 
governor, appointed by the Griſons, called a podeſtar ; 
but have the full enjoyment of their ancient rights and 
privileges. It is divided into five communities; namely, 
the town of Bormio, the valley of Forbia, the interior 
Valley, the Lower Valley, and the valley of Luvino. 
The only place of any conſequence in this diſtrict, is 

Bormro, the capital, ſituated near the river Adda, and 
about fifty miles from Coire. It is the reſidence of a go- 
vernor, called the Podeſtat, as well as an archdeacon, and 
five canons. It is a pretty large populous place, and 
formerly had a caſtle, which was demoliſhed in 1639. A 
narrow defile, between two high mountains, through 
which the Adda pailes, is named Serra, or Seraglio. 

The VaLLey of Forpa, or Forsra, is the moſt po- 
pulous in the whole country. The Interior, or Inward 
Valley, contains the celebrated Worms, or St. Martin's 
Bath, near which the Imperialiſts were defeated by the 
French and Griſons, in 1635. The Lower Valley con- 
tains the village of St. Britio, and near it the defile above 
mentioned. The Valley of Luvino, inſtead of a vil- 
lage, contains about one hundred and fifty ſcattered 
houſes, beſides a parochial church and two chapels. In 
this valley alſo the French and Griſons defeated the Im- 
perialiſts, in 1635. 


TH COUNTY or CHIAVENNA. 


THIS country is environed with the Grey League, 
the League of the Houſe of God, the Valteline, and 
the territory of Como; being about twenty-one miles in 
length, and eighteen in breadth. In the mountains of 
Chiavenna there are quarries of ſtone, called the lavezzi- 
ſtone, in Latin /ebates, of which ſundry kitchen utenſils are 
made, and even cups and ſaucers. It is of a blackiſh 
green colour, and never breaks over the hotteſt fire. 
This country, in general, approaches to the beauty and 
fertility of Italy. It produces grain of all kinds ; the 
trees bear excellent fruit; the vineyards yield good wine; 
and the mountains feed cattle and ſheep. The lake of 
Chiavenna, the Lira, the Maira, and the Adda, furniſh 
a plentiful ſupply of fiſh, and there is no deficiency of 
butter, cheeſe, and milk. The number of inhabitants 
is ſuppoſed to be about five thouſand, the religion they 
profeſs is popery, and their country is in the dioceſe of 
Como. This county is divided into two diſtricts, over 
each of which an amtmann, or ſteward, is appointed by 
the Griſons every two years. The principal places in 
this territory are 

CHIAvxxxA, in Latin Clavenna, a large, ancient, po- 
pulous town, ſeated on the bank of the river Maira, at 
the foot of the mountains, in a plain full of excellent 
It is well built, and has ſeveral handſome 
houſes. It is the reſidence of the commiſſary, and con- 
tains ſix churches, one of which is collegiate, a convent, 
a nunnery, a palace for the governor, and a ſtately cuſ- 
tom-houſe. The inhabitants make caves in the moun- 
tains, ten or twelve feet in depth, where they keep their 
wine as cool in ſummer, as if it had been mixed with 


ice. Before theſe caves, little ſummer-houſes are erected, 


where the inhabitants go in the evening to enjoy the cool- 
neſs of the air. A large warehouſe is ſituated in the town 
to receive the goods conſigned to Italy or Germany. For- 
merly it had ſtrong walls, which have been long demo- 
liſhed. There was alſo a ſtrong fortreſs, which was de- 
ſtroyed by the Griſons, in 1536. A part of the town 
was formerly laid in ruins by the fall of the mountains. 
Pivgr, or Piuxo, a diſtrict which in the laſt century 
contained a town of the ſame name. Towards the ſouth 
of this town ſtood a mountain of a looſe texture, having 
many currents iſſuing from it, the conſequence of which 
was, that, in the evening of the 15th of Auguſt; 1618, 
a conſiderable part of this mountain, attended with a 


| dreadful craſh, fell on the town of Piuri, and over- 


5 L whelmed 
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whelmed it ſo effectually, that not the leaſt trace of i 
yas ſince appeared. | | [2 

CameoboLlcino, or CaMPDULciN, a village, contain- 
ing a great many inns, for the accommodation of ſuch as 
travel over the Splug hill, a ſerpertine road hewn out 


among rocks and precipices. 


ST. Crocs, a parochial village, having a court of 


juſtice, and a manſion-houſe for the podeſta, 
CroTtT!, Marina, DRAGONERA, Planazvola, and 


BErrz, are all ſmall villages. 


Tux BARONY or HALDENSTEIN. 


THIS is a free independent barony about three miles 
below Coire, on the river Rhine, It received its name 
from the parochial village of Haldenſtein, which is orna- 
mented with a palace and a ſmall caſtle. For the pro- 
tection granted 1t by the Griſons, it is obliged, when re- 
quired, to furniſh them a certain number of men. The 
lord of this place is ſtiled baron of Haldenſtein and Lich- 
tenſtein, and has all the prerogatives of a ſovereign within 
the barony, together with the tythes, the patronage of 
the churches, &c. The inhabitants were releaſed from 
villanage in 1701. This barony belongs to neither of 
the three leagues,-nor has any other connection with their 
regency, excepting that of being under its protection. 
Three perſons are recommended by the vaſſals to the 
baron, out of which he nominates one for judge. 


| 1 . 
THE county of Valais is another ally of the Swiſs 


cantons. 
the ſource of the river Rhone, to the lake of Geneva, 
being almoſt a hundred miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth. It is bounded on the north by the Alps, which 
ſeparate it from the cantons of Bern and Uri; on the eaſt 
by the mountains of Forche; on the ſouth by the duchy 
of Milan, and the Val d' Aoſta; and on the weſt by 
Savoy, and the republic of Geneva. Theair among the 
mountains is ſubject to the extremities of cold- and heat ; 
but the ſoil is extremely fertile, producing all ſorts of 
grain, wine, faffron, almonds, figs, pomegranates, and 
other fine fruits. This diſtrict abounds in cattle, game, 
and veniſon, and is well watered by the Rhone, which 
paſſes though it in its weſtern courſe, receiving, as it 
flows along, the ſtreams and leſſer rivulets of the Valais, 
iſſuing from the mountains. The German, French, 
Italian, and even the Latin is ſpoken here, though very 
corruptly, even by the common people; thoſe languages 
being all indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the inhabitants, in 
their intercourſe with the cantons of Bern, Uri, Savoy, 
Piedmont, and the Milaneſe. The Valais is entirely 
popiſh, forming the dioceſe of Sion, and is divided into 
the Upper and Lower. The upper having, in 1475, 
made a conqueſt of the lower, the latter has ever ſince 
been ſubject to the former, though not without many 
privileges. The government, excepting that of the Sion, 
which is ariſtocratical, is nearly the fame as that of the 
Griſons. The natives are, in general, of a diminutive 
ſize, and many of them are afflicted with wens in the 
throat. Moſt of the houſes are built of wood, and par- 
ticularly that of the larch tree, which grows here in great 
abundance, and is very durable. The moſt conſiderable 
places are : 

S1TTEnN, in French Sion, the capital of the whole 
Valais, ſeated on the river Sitten, not far from the Rhine. 
It contains fix churches, ſeveral convents, and a college, 
and is the ſee of a biſhop, who has no leſs than three 
palaces in the town, and ſtiles himſelf count and prefect 
of the Valais. He is elected by the chapter, and the re- 
preſentatives of the ſeven tythings, and is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop, of Mouſtiers, in Savoy. In 1475, Sitten 
was vigorouſly beſieged by the Savoyards and the forces 
of Geneva, which, however, were repulſed with very 
Bun, or Bx, formerly deemed the handſomeſt 
town/ in the whole Valais, was, in a great degree, de- 


ſtroyed by an earthquake in 1755. It is firuated on the 
river Saltana, not far from the Rhone, twelve miles ſouth- 
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It is a valley among the Alps, extending from 


and its neighbourhood is famous for excellent w 


town. 


eaſt of Sion. Here is a nunne | 
** zunnery of Ureſj 
Jeſuit's college. The tything- * 
held here. b A 
NaTERS, a large handſome town, th 
are chiefly built with ſtone, It was f 
place of the tything. 
AERNEN, in Latin Ara num, a 
houſes of which are all Nated, It a theo, ml 
"WWN ofs 


thing, the meetin f whi nag 
N | 8s Ot which are held IN its coung 


33 wh a pretty large village, famous for it Mines 
Luck, a handſome village, ſtandin 
near the conflux of the Dala and Rhon 
of — tything-courts, and the diets, 
VIUNSTER, a pretty large town, inhabi: 
_—_ _ in 4 6, 9 to „ 
nity of rights with the canton | 
77> Heats, 1 1 Uw. 
Bix N, or Bunn, a village, famed for 
in the whole country. It * name to IR I 
has its ſource in Allbrunn-hill, in the neighbourhood 
GLus or GLys, a handſome village, containing 
mother church of the tything, which is much refored 
by pilgrims. = 
RaREn, a town, having two churches, and hadi 
merly a caſtle, which was the reſidence of irs barons, MW 
GuNp1s, a parochial village, formerly a pretty l 
town, with a caſtle. | 
ST. Mor1Tzen, or ST. Maurice, a handſome to 
ſituated in a valley on the Rhone, over which it h. 
ſtately bridge. It is a great thoroughfare from the | 
of Geneva, through the country of the Valais, and o 
the lofty mountains of St. Bernardſberg. It takes 
preſent name from an Auguſtine canonry here, and 
ſuppoſed to be the ancient Agaunum, where, towards 
end of the third century, the Theban legion, conſiſ 
entirely of Chriſtians, ſuffered martyrdom. 1: isalb 
to be the Tarneda of Antoninus. 
MarTiony, or MaRTINACH, in Latin Mariinian 
a ſmall town on the river Dranſe, which is ſwallowed 
the Rhone a little below. It is a great thoroughl 


meeting 


2 houſes of wh 
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Martigny is fuppoſed to be the ancient Octoduru 
Roman colony, by Cæſar called Yeragrorum Virus, 

' MonTsy, a village at the foot of a mountain, ha 
a church and a priory. 1 


TR TOWN or MUHL HAUSEN. 


THIS is alſo an ally of the Swiſs cantons, ſeated 
the Sandgau, on the river Ill, in a fertile and ple 
plain. It is a large, handſome, populous town, at 
with ſeveral churches, and other public and private l 
tures. The inhabitants are proteſtants; and the Ce 
ſervice is performed in the pariſh of St. Stephen; bu 
French in that of the barefooted convent. The Augul 
convent here has been converted into an armour}: 
town ſends no deputy to the general diet of the Hen 
body, though it is in alliance with the proteſtant can 
The government is wholly in the hands of the ct ' 
The parochial village of Ilzach is dependent 0 


TE PRINCIPALITY or NEUFC HATE 
and COUNTY or VALANGIN. 


THESE territories are bounded on the wet 
Franche Comte; on the north by the . | 
Baſil ; and on the eaſt and ſouth by the 3 * 
and Friburg. The length is about thürt My 
breadth fifteen. The lower parts produce 14 "if 
fruits, hemp, and flax, and the eminences aw” + 
for ſheep and cattle, and abound with get 4 pg 

The hills alſo yield metals, * Among 
actions. Theſe territories are almoſt entre) 
mountains of Jura; and, beſides the town ered u 
contain upwards of three thouſand houſes r aun 
the hills and vallies. The air is tem perso gt pat 
The country is very populous; and the Rreatt 


0 


TW TE LELAND 


re proteſtants ; but in the caſtellany of 


, tants a »y + P * 1 5 
. popery is the prevailing religion. French is 
eri, 


cen in this country, though not in the 

with the beſt accent. On the death 
Fi qucheſs of Nemours, in 1707, ſeveral illuftri- 
Wildes put in their claims to theſe territories; but 
4 oh tribunal of Neufchatel paſſed a decree in favour 
* of Pruſſia, on the 3d of November, 1707. 
f eauence of which he took poſſeſſion of them, but 
33 confirming to the inhabitants all their liberties 
Aaileges: Though he ſtiles himſelf ſovereign prince 
AA and Valangin, his edits are of no force 
- are confirmed by the aſſembly of the ſtates. At 
be neace of Utrecht, concluded in 171 3, between France 
of Pruſſia, the French monarch acknowledged the 
- of Pruſſia as ſovereign lord of Neuichatel, and 
linen; and further promiſed not to moleſt him in the 
on of theſe countries, nor permit his ſubjects to 
zenzx any ſuch moleſtation. The ordinary admini- 
won of affairs is veſted in the governor and council, 

ned by the king. The revenue amounts to about 
em thouſand florins per annum, and the militia conſiſts 
{bout eight or nine thouſand men, who are ranged 
wſcveral companies. The whole military eſtabliſhment 
Eder the direction of a general inſpector. This coun- 
nicalled the key of Switzerland, on account of the fix 
wes which lead into the latter, and may be defended by 
ky men, againſt large armies. The places of any note 
(es principality and country, are 

NevecHaTEL, in Latin Neoconum, the capital of the 
berinty of the ſame name, ſeated on a lake to which it 
wal given title. It conſiſts of four large ſtreets, and 
| old caſtle in which the governor reſides. On the 
i& df the caſtle ſtands an antique temple on a handſome 
nt, whence there is an excellent proſpect both of the 
mad lake. This place enjoys many privileges, and 
aenpted from all impoſts and tithes. Its neighbour- 
M decorated with gardens, ſeats, and vineyards. 


\ nguage ſpo 
it purity, PO 


(01034. Its firſt alliance with Bern was concluded 
lb; and in 1530 it embraced the reformed religion. 
Labenon, or LAN DrREN, a town ſituated at the 


uu of the Zil into the Biel-lake, and containing a 
ih church. 


WWitrict, 

Vaarcin, a ſmall town, having a caſtle, and giving 
Me tothe county. 

dum, a parochial village, having in its neigh- 
ad two mineral ſprings, which, from their great 
= n ſeveral diſorders, having jointly obtained tlie 
Red Bonne Fontaine. | 


MID-SAVANIER, DOMBRESSON, and FONTAINE, 
al parochial villages. 


i 

8 
3 
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ln REPUBLIC Aub CITY or GENEVA. 


= territory of Geneva is ſmall, conſiſting only of 
Mi pariſhes, but it is a pleaſant fertile country. The 
g in Latin alſo Geneva, in German Gelf, and in 
0 Ve, 18 ſituated where the Rhone makes its 
. the lake, ſixty-five miles from Bern, ſeventy 
1%, and an hundred and fix from Turin. “The 
2 of Geneva,” ſays a modern writer, © is, in 
k rect as happy as the heart of man could de- 
imagination conceive. The Rhone, ruſh- 
1 wha the nobleſt lake in Europe, flows through 
Y le of the city, which is encircled by fertile 
1 cultivated 
und taſte of the inhabitants. The long ridge of 
| Tay called Mount Jura, on the one fide, with 
We, 55 glaciers of Savoy, and the ſnowy head 
= Inc on the other, ſerve as boundaries to 
Wa — variegated landſcape, that ever 
* N e e.“ a 

a iſland in the 


gar Rhone, and part on the banks 
ike being large, handſome, populous, and 
0 The ſuperb houſes of private perſons be- 
Wie ) more numerous; many of the public 

elegant, and ſome of them grand. Among 


tltatel is aid to have been built by the emperor Con- 


barony, a ſmall town on an eminence, giving name 


A part of the city of Geneva 


by the induſtry, and adorned by the | 


405 
theſe may be reckoned the church of St. Peter, which 


was formerly the cathedral, decorated with a monument 
of Henry, duke of Rohan, in black marble, with his 


ſtatue in white. He died in 1638, and his wife, Mar- 
garet de Sully, cauſed this mauſoleum to be built. The 
grand walk or mall, without the gates of the city, was 
formed and planted by this prince with Linden trees. It 
is called the Treille, and is a moſt charming place; com- 
manding a fine proſpect of the lake, and of the ſeveral 

ranges of mountains and rocks, riſing behind one another. 
Here are five other churches, in ſome of which the ſer- 
vice is in French, in others the Italian is uſed, and in 
others the German. The guildhall is a ſtately building, 
ſeated on an eminence, the aſcent to which is without any 
ſteps, and paved with ſmall flint ſtones, ſo curiouſly 
contrived, that any perſon may not only walk, but ride 
up it. The arſenal belonging to this city, is ſaid to 
contain arms for twelve thouſand men; and the univerſity, 
which 1s reckoned among the moſt celebrated in Europe, 
has twelve profeſſors, and a very valuable library. In the 
arſenal are depoſited the ſcaling ladders, dark lanterns, 
petards, and other machines, brought by the Savoyards 
in 1602. To explain this circumſtance, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that, in 1602, the duke of Savoy 
attempted to ſeize upon the town. He marched an army 
in the middle of a dark night, in the time of peace, ro 
the gates, applying ſcaling ladders to the ramparts and 
walls; and, having ſurprized the centinels, ſeveral hun- 
dreds of the Savoyard ſoldiers had actually got into the 
town, and the reit were following ; when they were at 
length diſcovered by a woman, who gave the alarm. 
The Genevois ſtarted from their fleep, ſeized the readieſt 
arms they could find, attacked the aſſailants with ſpirit 
and energy, killed numbers in the ſtreets, drove others 
out of the gate, or tumbled them over the ramparts ; and 
the few who were taken priſoners, they beheaded the 
next morning, without further proceſs or ceremony. The 
Genevois annually diſtinguiſh the day, on which this 
memorable exploit was performed, as a day of public 
thankſgiving and rejoicing. Ir is called La Fogr de 
PEſcalade, the Ladder-Day, on which there is flivine 
worthip in all the churches ; and the evening is fpent in 
viſiting, feaſting, dancing, and other diverſions. The 
genetal hoſpital 1s a magnificent building, where the city 
poor are provided for; and where travelling paupers are 
maintained for one day, and diſmiſſed with money in their 
pockets, to enable them to proceed on their journey. 
Fountains are placed in almoſt every ſtreet, from whence' 
water 1s conveyed through pipes into private houſes. This 
water is raiſed from the Rhine by a machine, which con- 


veys it into the aqueducts, and from thence it is diſtributed 


throughout the city. The iſland of the Rhone is adorned 
with an antique tower, ſaid to have been built in the time 
of Julius Cæſar. The fortifications are both a defence 
and an ornament to the city of Geneva. They have been 
augmented from time to time; but, in 17 34, ſuch ſums 
were demanded for that purpoſe, that an inſurrection was 
the conſequence, which was not terminated till 1738; 
and was then effefted by the mediation of France, and 
the cantons of Zurich and Bern, This, however, did 
not hinder them from adding other works, when the 
Spaniards entered the ſtates of Savoy, in 1741. The 
government is like that of Bern, or Zurich. The num- 
ber of burghers is about fifteen hundred, and the princi- 
pal magiſtrates the four ſyndics. There are no leſs than 
four councils, viz. the general council of the citizens 
and burghers, the council of two hundred, that of ſixty, 
and that of twenty-five, Of the laſt, two perſons of 
the ſame family cannot be members at the. ſame time. A 
ſon who refuſes to pay his father's debts, is incapable of 
holding any office in the ſtate. No marriage can be ſo- 
lemnized unleſs both parties are of the proteſtant religion. 
A woman of forty years of age, cannot be married to a 
man who 1s leſs than thirty. If her age exceeds forty, 
her huſband: muſt at leaſt be thirty-five. A man who ex- 
ceeds ſixty, cannot marry a woman who is not, at leaſt, 


thirty. A widow is not 8 to alter her condition 


in leſs than ſix months aſter the deceaſe of her huſband. 
The kings of France and England are conſtantiy men- 
tioned in the public prayers here. The principal revenue 
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The great number of men o 
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of this republic, ariſes from the cuſtoms on all ſorts of 
merchandize carried out of the city, and from the vaſt 
uantities of corn, which the magiſtrates purchaſe, and 
Il again to the citizens. But they muſt always have 


* ſufficient in their granaries to laſt for two years; and, for 


this purpoſe, they muſt buy no corn which grew within 
twelve miles of Geneva. The inhabitants, who are 
chiefly Calviniſts, maintain themſelves by their manu- 
factures, which are of ſilks, clocks, watches, gold and 
ſilver, bone-lace, chamois leather, and piſtols. Print- 
ing, to a large amount, is allo carried on in this town ; 
which is a great thoroughfare for goods from France to 
Germany and Italy, and from Germany to France; being, 
from hence, very eaſily ſhipped .on the Rhone or the 
Rhine. The bakers, the inn-keepers, the garriſon, and 
the artificers employed by the city, are obliged to purchaſe 
their corn from the public granaries, at a ſmall advance 
of the prime coſt. The environs of the city are extremely 
pleaſant, which, together with the goodneſs of the air 
and the proviſions, the mildneſs of the government, the 

liteneſs of the inhabitants, and the numbers of foreign- 
ers of diſtinction reſiding at Geneva, or paſſing through, 
renders it -a moſt agreeable place ; whence Mr. Addiſon 


has juſtly ftiled it the Court of the Alps. This territory 
had formerly its particular earls or counts, whoſe family 


was extinct in 1316. The Genevois embraced the re- 
formed religion in 1535, and, in 1584, they entered 
into a ſolemn alliance with the cantons of Switzerland. 
The citizens of Geneva enjoy freedom untainted by licen- 
tiouſneſs, and ſecuri — by the horrors of war. 

letters, who either are na- 
ties of the place, or have choſen it for their reſidence, 


the decent manners, the eaſy circumſtances, and humane 


diſpoſitions of the Genevois in general, render this city, 
and its environs, a very deſireable retreat for people of a 
philoſophic turn of mind, who are contented with mode- 
rate and calm enjoyments. The following beautiful re- 
marks we have ſelected from a traveller, who has lately 
ſeen Geneva. The democratical nature of their 
« government,“ ſays he, ſpeaking of, the Genevois, 


« inſpires every citizen with an idea of his own impor- 
cc tance : He perceives that no man in the republic can 


cc inſult, or even neglect him with impunity. It is an 
« excellent circumſtance in any government, when the 
c moſt 
« from the moſt feeble. This is the caſe here : the meaneſt 
« citizen of Geneva is poſſeſſed of certain rights, which 
« render. him an object deſerving the attention of the 
cc oreateſt. Beſides, a conſciouſneſs of this makes him 
« reſpect himſelf; a ſentiment which, within proper 
« bounds, has a tendency to render a man reſpectable to 


- « others.” —* As far as I can judge, a _ of inde- 


« pendency and freedom, tempered by ſentiments of 
« decency, and love of order, influence, in a moſt re- 
« markable manner, the minds of the ſubjects of this 


« happy republic. Before I knew them, I had formed | 


« an opinion, that the people of this place were fanati- 
« cal, gloomy-minded, and unſociable ; as the Puri- 
« tans in England, and the Preſbyterians in Scotland 
« were, during the civil wars, in the reigns of 
« Charles II. and his brother. In this, how- 
« ever, I find that I conceived a very erroneous 
cc notion. There is not, I may venture to aſſert, 
« a city in Europe, where the minds of the 2 
&« ple are leſs under the influence of ſuperſtition or fana- 


* tical enthuſiaſm than at Geneva. The clergy of Ge- 


<< neva, in general, are men of ſenſe, 
| © hearers the tenets of chriſtianity, with all the 


doctrine, by their conduct in life. The 2, of thy 


Geneva: 


powerful man in the ſtate, has ſomething to fear | 


EVE 0-F--£. 


learning, ut 


minds of 
graces of 


© moderation; impreſſing upon the 


cc pulpit eloquenee, and illuſtrating the effica 


every ſtation, in this place, attend ace g 
* public worſhip, with rematkab — ho 
* ſunday is honoured with the moſt reſpe&tful de * 
during the hours of divine ſervice; but as { 1 
* 1s over, all the uſual amuſements — 
ce public walks are crowded by all degrees of 2 
© 1n their beſt dreſſes. The different ſocieties a0 
ce they call circles, aſſemble in the houſes and I 
c of individuals. They play at cards, and at boy 
* and have parties upon the lake with muſe 1 
e richer claſs of the citizens have country houſes g 
cc iow T 288 . they paſs one half of he 
«© Theſe houſes are neat, and {; 
« ſplendid.” ' "+ 

Within the territories of the republic are 

The STapBrzirk, or City PREcixer, which 25 wel 
as the inhabitants, is immediately under the juriſidig 
of the city. This diſtri& is decorated with many fi 
ſeats belonging to the citizens of Geneva, together wil 
= fine walk, called Plein Palais. Among other plac 

re are | 


Cor ioxx, a parochial village, ſituated on the lake | 


CHENE, or CHESNE, a parochial village, 
LX PzTIT Sacoxxx, allo a parochial village. 
The following diſtricts are alſo under the ſovereign 
and government of Geneva. | 
LE MAN DEM ENT DE Peney, bounded on one fa 
the Pais de Gex, belonging to France, and ſeparate 
the Rhone, from the dominions of Savoy. This 
which is extremely fertile, has a caſtellan appointed 
it by the city; from whoſe deciſion appeals may dei 
to the leſſer council, or the chamber of appeals. Wil 
it are 
SATIGNY DEssus, or UPPER-SATIGNY, a pat 
village. _— 
Pexy, a village on the Rhone, divided in 
and lower. Here are ſome remains of the epi 
palace, which was pulled down in 1536. 
TuURRETIN, a feat and village. 3 
Darpacny, a pariſh, the miniſter of which api 
ciates at Malva. = 
The ManvzmenT pr Jussv, a diſtrict ſurromdly 
the territories of Savoy. It is populous, but u 
city of water. In 1536, it was conquered by mag 
Geneva, which governs it by a caſtellan, from 
ſentence appeals may be made, as in the preceding 
dement. The principal places here are " 
Jussv, a parochial village, and one of the 
the dependencies of Geneva. i | 
Le Crtsr, or Le CREr, a ſeat. . 
| Before the reformation, the places. called St. Vi 
and Chapitre, belonged to the priory of St. VIEW 
ſtood without Geneva, and its cathedral. Thek . 
rſed in the governments of Gaillard, and Tem 
n the former are Vandeuvre, and Gy, Wome 
parochial villages; and in the latter Teen f 
Boſſey, Cartigny, Onex, and Valciry, l cen 
chial and proteſtant villages. There ae = 
inconſiderable places in the republic of Gt 
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I \ a 
uns, Exrzxr, Air, Soi, Propuce. 


* 
— 
* 
1 


" axe is a large country, ſeated in the middle 
6 rope, between forty-five degrees forty minutes, 
s degrees forty minutes north latitude; and 
WS longitude between twenty-three degrees tlurty 
Wd thirty-ſix degrees fifty-two minutes, ex- 
| bm north to ſouth [ix hundred miles, and from 
et about five hundred. To the ſouth it is 


4 horth by the Eider and Baltic. 
Wir is falubrious and temperate, but rather cold 


2 0 
48 or diſtance from the ſea, and partly from the 


dll and external figure. In the middle of 
de weather is generally temperate, ſerene, 
n che north it is colder, more variable, and 
u in the ſouth much warmer, eſpecially in 
. Bernb. von Fiſcher, in his diſſertation de 
chat, of all the Europeans, the Germans 
we the longeſt livers. The ſoil, like the air, differs ex- 
Wh: In the north it is generally barren, producing 
oon or fruit; but thoſe countries which are 
be Rhine, Neckar, and Danube, are fruit- 
Wing plenty both of corn and wine. Saxony is a 
A and a delicious country. Germany is ſo exten- 
be foil ſo various, that there are very few yege- 


Mun it. - 

gan of all kinds, and manna, hemp, flax, 
; woad, faffron, hops, aniſe, cummin, tobacco, 
potatoes. Among its fruits are apples, pears, 
= plums, almonds, cheſnuts, figs, olives, peaches, 
= oranges, lemons, citrons, filberts, nuts, and 
Ot the wines of Germany, the Rheniſh and 
Franconian, Neckar, Kocher, and Muſca- 
ee the beſt. This country likewiſe abounds 
butter and cheeſe, horſes, oxen, cows, 
ad goats. Of wild and tame fowls, there is alſo 
* "ny and variety. For the chace, there are deer, 
bares, rabbits, chamois, and wild goats, 
Wives, lynxes, foxes, wild cats, badgers, mar- 


A ſpecies of leopards and beavers are found in 


IF Rivers, Lats. 


were are many rivers, ſeveral of which 
. The Danube, in Latin Danubius, riſes 
a foreſt runs through Suabia and Bava- 
p bon, then to Vienna, and, after dividing 
e parts, paſſes ſouth-eaſt to Bel- 
s, and proceeding ſtill eaſt through Turkey, 


de Euxine or Black Sea, by ſeveral chan- 
I deep and wide from Vienna to Belgrade, 
wen of war have engaged on it. There are 


and cataracts in this river; particu- 


tis indeed very different in different parts of 


ee, metals, or animals, that may not be 


N Rn © 0 


Cologn, and the duchy of Cleve, and at laſt enters the 
Netherlands five miles below Cleve, where it is very broad 
and rapid: its navigation is interrupted by ſeveral cata- 
racts, particularly one at Shaffhauſen in Switzerland, 
where the whole river falls ſeventy-five feet. Its courſe, 
including the windings, is about ſix hundred miles. 


The rivers which join it, and contribute to augment the 


ſtream, are the Neckar, the Maine, the Lhon, the Roar, 
and the Lippe. Its breadth is generally from a quarter 
to half a mile. It is navigable for four hundred miles, 
to Baſil in Switzerland, and abounds with ſturgeon, two 
ſorts of lampreys, the prickly pike, the Rhine carp, and 
the barbel. Paſſengers are conveyed on it at the rate of 
five or {ix miles for a penny. The Elbe, in Latin Albis, 
riſes in Bohemia, on the borders of Sileſia, paſſes north- 
welt through Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg, and, 


| dividing the king of Great Britain's dominions from Hol- 


ſtein, pours itſelf into the German Sea, about ſeventy 
mules below Hamburgh, after having in its paſſage, ac- 


cumulated the ſtreams of the Moldau, the Egar, the 


Sala, the Havel, the Ilmenau, and the Stor. With a 
good weſterly wind, it brings up ſhips of conſiderable 
burden to Hamburgh, and within a mile of it at low 
water. It contains plenty of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, 
ſturgeon, and carp. The tide runs ten miles above 
Hamburgh, where ſhips of four hundred tons may ride 
at anchor. 4. The Odar, in Latin Odera, iſſues in the 
circle of Olmutz, in Moravia, takes a northern courſe 
through Sileſia and Brandenburg, paſſes Stetin, and, 
dividing Eaſtern from Weſtern Pomerania, falls into the 
Baltic between the iſlands of Uſedom and Wollin. Its 
navigation 1s interrupted with ſand banks. Among a 
variety of other fiſh, it contains ſalmon and ſturgeon. 


This river, and the Elbe, have a communication by 
| means of canals, which greatly contribute to the trade of 


the electorate of Brandenburg. Its courſe is about three 
hundred miles. 5. The Weler, in Latin Viſurgis, has 


its ſource in the mountains of Thuringen, flows through 


Heſſe and Weſtphalia, and falls into the ocean about 
forty miles below Bremen. It abounds in fiſh, and runs 
about two hundred and fifty miles. The moſt conſider- 
able of the other rivers are the Pene, the Spree, the Ems, 
the Moſelle, and the Saar. f 

There are ſeveral lakes in Germany; as the lake 
of Conſtance and Bregenz, between Suabia and Swit- 


zerland; Chiemſee, or the lake of Bavaria; the Zer- 


kintzerſee, in the duchy of Carniola, the waters of which 
run off, and return again, in a very extraordinary manner. 
In ſome of the lakes and rivers pearls are found, among 
which the milk-white Bohemia kind are much eſteemed. 


MovunTains, MixERALSs, MEeTats, Mrpicinat 
 WartRs, FoRESTS. | * 


THE Alps, which divide Germany from Italy, are 


the principal mountains. Bohemia is almoſt environed 


with hills, and is in particular ſeparated from Sileſia by 


the Rieſengebirge: the range of mountains which parts 


Sileſia and Moravia, is ſtill more conſiderable. The 
countries in the circle of Auſtria are chiefly mountainous;. - 
the mountain called Birnbaumer-wald, in particular, is 
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* paſſage through Turkey, which interrupt the | much famed. The Upper Palatinate has many hilly 
ö * o the Black Sea. It runs a courſe of about two ] tracts, and Franconia contains ſeveral high mountains, of 
Wiles, ncluding all its windings. On the ſouth | which the Fichtelberg is the principal. here are many 
es the following rivers ; the Iller, or Iſer, | chains and ſingle mountains in other parts of the coun- 
- other Iſer, the Inn, the Ens, the Drave, | try, in ſeveral of which are remarkable caverns, grot- 
ee Morava : On the north, the Regen, F tos, and cavities, in which are found a great variety of 
eee, the Alanta, and the Pruth. | figures of drop-ſtone, or petrified water. 
3 Mhich is the largeſt river-fiſh, is. taken in Beſides a great variety of earths, clays, marbles, pre- 
I . The Rhine, in Latin Rheinus, has its | cious and other ſtones, here are alum, vitriol, ſalt- petre, 
A n of the Griſons in Switzerland, and | ſal-gem, and ſpring and other ſalts, petroleum, coals, 
Ir We lake of Conſtance, then weſt to Baſil, |. ſulphur, black amber, quick-ſilver, arſenic, cinnabar, 
rd northern courſe between Suabia and | antimony, cobalt, biſmuth, calamy, load-ſtone, iron, 
xx ugh the Palatinate, the electorate of | copper, lead, ſilver, nitre, ochre, and tin. The num- 
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ber and variety of petrefactions are alſo very great. This 
country abounds with thermæ and medicinal waters; 
among which the Pyrmont water in the circle of Weſt- 
Phalia is particularly famous, as well as thoſe of Spa, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Each of thoſe, and many other wa- 
ters, have their partizans in the medical faculty. The 
baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Schwol- 
bach, and Wildungen, are alſo reported to perform 
wonders in almoſt every diſeaſe. The mineral ſprings at 
the laſt mentioned place are ſaid to intoxicate as ſoon as 
wine, and therefore they are incloſed. Carlſbad and 
Baden baths have been deſcribed and recommended by 
many eminent phyſicians, and uſed with ſucceſs by ſeveral 
onages. Many, however, are of opinion, that 
part of the ſalutary virtues aſcribed to theſe waters, 
s owing to the exerciſes and amuſements of the patients. 
It is indeed the intereſt of the proprietors to provide for 
both ; and many of the German princes feel the benefit 
of the many elegant and polite inſtitutions, for the enter- 
tertainment and diverfion of the public. The neatneſs, 
elegance, and conveniency of theſe public places of reſort 
are inconceivable ; and they are not only vifited in purſuit 
of health, for many of the firſt faſhion repair thither for 
arrufement and converſation. 

The pafſion which the Germans have for hunting the 
wild boar, is perhaps the reaſon why there are more 
woods and chaces yet ſtanding in Germany, than in moſt 
other countries. The Hercynian Foreſt, which in Cæſar's 
time was nine days journey in length, and fix in breadth, 
is now cut down in ſeveral places, or parcelled out into 
woods which go by particular names. Moſt of the woods 
are pine, fir, oak, and beech. There are a great many 
other foreſts of leſs note in every part of this country; 
almoft every count, baron, or gentletnan having a chace, 
5 adorned with pleaſure-houſes, and well ſtocked 

ich game, &c. They abound ſo much with deer and 
wild fowl, that in many places the peaſants have veniſon 
and wild fowl for their common food. 
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CoMMErce, Txabz, MANUFACTURES. 


WITH reſpect to commerce, Germany has peculiar 
ady es, from its ſituation in the heart of Europe. It 
nof only borders on the German ocean, the Baltic, and 
the gulph of Venice, but is watered by many navigable 
rivers; the inhabitants have therefore a commodious op- 
portunity of exporting their ſuperfluities, and importing 
what they require of the cornmodities and manufactures 
of other countries. The goods exported from Germany 
are horſes, Jean cattle, corn, butter, cheeſe, wines, wax, 
honey, tobacco, linen and woollen yarn, ribbons, filk 
and cotton ſtuffs, toys, turnery wares in waod, metals, 
and ivory, wool, goat-ſkins, timber, cannon and bullets, 
bombs and -bomb-ſhells, iron plates and ſtoves, ſteel- 
work, copper, brafs- wire, fine porcelaine, earthen- ware, 
glaffes, mirrors, hogs'- briſtles, mum, ſmalts, tartar, 
Pruſſian- blue, &c. The French purchaſe great numbers 
of horſes in Germany to remount their cavalry. Towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century, ſeveral towns upon 
the German ocean and the Baltic, formed a league for the 
ſecurity and promotion of their trade and navigation, and 
were therefore called Hanſe- towns. Though this league 
has ceaſed to operate generally, in conſequence of the 
decay of trade in ſome of the towns; yet Hamburgh, 
Lubeck, and Bremen, are ſtill denominated Hanſe- 
towns, and a league now actually ſubſiſts between them; 
under the name of which, they conclude treaties of com- 
merce with foreign powers. At ſome towns in the empire 
there are great annual fairs; particularly at Frankfort on 
the Maine, Leipſic, Brunſwick, Frankfort on the Oder, 
Naumburg, and Mentz. The Aſiatic company of 
Embden, eftabliſhed by his late Pruſſian majeſty, was, 
excluſive of the Hanſeatic league, the only commercial 
company in Germany; but no ſhips have been ſent out 
ſince the year 1760. The heavy taxes impoſed on this 
company, have been the cauſe of its total annihilation. 
The imports of the Germans conſift of a great variety 
of articles. In particular from England they import 

woollen manufactures, ſugar, ginger, tobacco, tin, lead, 
and Eaſt-India goods. Some of the German princes have, 
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attempted, in vain, to make the crown hereditary in| 


ther, and afterwards obtained from the pope, the title of 


| which is now called the Chamber of Witzlar, was 


E U R O P E. 


2 prohibited a few of our 
others all our woollen manufactures . 

of opinion, that the balance of — — Ge — 
againſt Great-Britain. ermany i 


A great many manufactures were j 
the Germans, by the French refugees 7 amon 


particular ſorts, 2nd 


; he 1 
tion of the edift of Nantz. They now make d uy 
ſilks, ſtuffs, half-ſilks, fine and Ar of ang bk 4 


lace, thread, bombazine, fuſtian, table-cloths, ticking 


hoſe, fine hats, tapeſtry, &c. The 
l _ | c. y alſo ex | | 
ing cottons, in dying, and in making mirrors, gulli 1 # 
and fine lacquered works. The porcelain of Miſnia 1 
Saxony, is ſaid to exceed that of China. Their — » 


factures of paper, ſnuffs, and bleached v. 
conſiderable; and their artificers at Nure 
to ſurpaſs all others in the manufactures 
braſs, alabaſter, wood, &c. The Germans are excel. 

chymiſts and mechanics. The uſe of guns, and = 
powder was invented by them, about the year 1 3 1 
they, or the Dutch, invented printing, about the je 
1450. 
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of ſteel, iron, 


ConsTiTuT1ON. 


IN the firſt centuries after the birth of Chriſt, German 
was divided into ſeveral petty ſtates, which had no con 
mon ſupreme head. After the diſſolution of the weſtr 
empire, the Franks, a German nation, under the condi 
of their king Klodwig, ſubdued a great part both 
Gaul and Germany; and, about the year 800, Chat 
magne, king of France, founded a new empire int 
welt, conſiſting of great part of Germany, France, Ia 
and part of Spain. But, about the year 8 80, the prin 
and ſtates of the empire diſcarded the French Carloviri 
race, and elected Arnulph, the ſon of CarJoman, ki 
of Bavaria, their emperor. 

The dignity of the emperor was not then hereditar 
but limited by the diets. At length Henry IV. bei 
put under the ban by the pope, and afterwards depak 
by the ſtate, the right of election was eſtabliſhed by pap 
management, and from that period has been conſtan 
maintained. Henry V. as next heir, took poſſeſſion 
the inheritance of Matilda; and, in 1122, at the diet 
Worms, was reconciled to pope Calixtus II. Henry 


family. The race of the houſe of Auſtria began wi 
Rodolph of Hapſburg, who was elected emperor in 12 
Charles IV. at the diet of Nuremberg, in 1356, and 
the diet of Mentz, formed proper regulations for d 
election of an emperor, which are to this day knoi 
and obſerved, under the name of the Golden Bull. 

1448, the celebrated concordat, between the empeſ 
Frederic III. and certain ſpiritual and temporal ſtates 
the empire, and pope Nicholas V. was ſettled. II 
emperor was duke of Auſtria, His ſon Maximilian 
choſen king of the Romans, in the life-time of el 


elected emperor, without the trouble of going to Kol 
The poſterity of this emperor have had the addreb 
continue it in their family for three hundred yea 
namely, to the year 1740; when it was loſt for wall 
an heir male in the family : but the houſe of Avuſiria 
again in poſſeſſion of it. / | 

Uh the rein of the emperor, Frederic III. the © 
bliſhed, and the empire divided into ten circles 4 
ſucceflor, Charles V. firſt ſwore to a pen * 
he bore the title of an el:#ed Roman emperol . 


W ed the 
wards, on his journey through Italy, he ſuffer K 
perial crown . be „ An on his head by = His 5 Pri 
his deſire, his brother, Frederic I. was ele eh a 


the Romans, ſo early as the year 15414 che n 
ew itulation: he eſtabliſhed te: 
likewiſe ſworn to a 8 intended for the fir til 


council of the empire. : du 

in the capitulation of the emperor 3 Soul in 

Ferdinand, that the electors, for the N N — 

entitled to elect a king of the Romans, Ferdinant of & 
| theconſent of the emperor. In the reign > bmi la Gor 

the religious wars were concluded, mann by N. ape 


Charles V. in conſequence of or 


ia. He was ſucceeded, in 1658, by 
pet) ol werf 1 was unanimouſly elected. In 
g fon 2 his reign, the diet of the empire was opened 
1663 oo where it {till continues; and the imperial 
at f 5uſtice was removed from Spire to Witzlar, 
cumber o 1155 emperor conferred on Erneſt Auguſtus, 
n 1689 & Lunenburgh, the ninth electoral dignity. 
"Charles VI. having no male heirs, ſettled his 
vv dominions ON his eldeſt daughter, the arch- 
E aria-Thereſa ; which ſettlement was confirmed 
de dier of the empire, and guarantied by moſt of the 
4 of Europe. In 1742, 
as choſen emperor, by the ſuſpenſion of the 
Bohemia: and after his death, in 1745, Francis I. 
F and duke of Lorrain. To him ſuc- 


8 Tuſcany, 
| _ Ferdinand, and Joſeph, the preſent empe- 
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ned king of the Romans in 1764. 


Or 78s EMPEROR AND HIS PREROGATIVES. 


THE empire is elective, and every new king of the 
dam mult ſolemnly renounce all attempts to ren- 
i the empire hereditary. The laws of the empire re- 
wire no other qualifications in a candidate, than that he 
be fut, bonus, el utilis ; without any limitation in regard 
8 + BR nation, ſtate, or age. The election is at Frank- 
on the Maine, within three months after the death of 
5 ing emperor. The electors appear either in 
on, or by envoys; and, if an elector ſhould be ab- 
+ the election is {till valid. All foreigners, except 
we who belong to the retinues of the electors, or their 
gs are ordered to quit the town before the day of 
When the grand day arrives, the electors who are pre- 
at, and the ambaſſadors or envoys of ſuch as are abſent, 
gur in their electoral habits, in formal , proceſſion on 
whack, from the council-houſe to the church of St. 
atholomew ; where, after maſs, they ſolemnly promiſe 
fe the altar, to elect the fitteſt perſon to be the em- 
ence, Theſe preliminary matters being ſettled, they 
it themſelyes up in the chapel of election. The votes 
collected by the elector of Mentz, according to the 
uk of the electors; after which the elector of Saxony 
V tim for his own. Whoever has the majority of the 
Kees of the college for him, is duly elected, and an 
Kia may even give his vote for himſelf. The election 
ws over, the perſon who is choſen, or his plenipoten- 
In, muſt immediately ſubſcribe and ſwear to the capi- 
ven of the election: but if the perſon elected is not 
aan he muſt ſwear to it himſelf before he can be 
ad, or take upon himſelf the government; which, 
ſt time, belongs to the vicars of the empire. His 
Mudan, for which he appoints a day himſelf, is al- 
performed in the town where he was elected; though 
Kceftion and coronation ought to be at the imperial 
Id Aix-la-Chapelle. | | 
part of the jewels of the empire, moſt of which 
mu to Charlemagne, are kept at Aix, and the 
u Nuremberg, They are demanded, upon a coun- 
Ms, and ſolemnly delivered upat the place of coro- 
-: Excluſive of ſeveral kinds of — 4d they 
* a the crown and ſceptre, two rings, one imperial 
1 . broad ſwords, a ſmall one, a book of the 
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Ah Gay of coronation, he is accompanied by the 
no ors, and the envoys of ſuch as are abſent, 
for of the empire carried before him, and 
eh! ils refidence to the church; where he is received 
* electors. At maſs he takes the general oath 
WG and, among other things, promiſes all due 
| i the pope and church. After this he 1s ſeven 
| r* either by the elector of Mentz or Co- 
*p then adorned with the ancient veſtments, and 
— and once more ſworn. He then confers 
dub n knighthood on ſome perſons preſent, ſuf- 
l "By be admitted a canon of the collegiate 
im foot, Mary, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and is con- 
The — proceſſion, to the council-houſe. 
bd Chae, Wie crowned by the popes, till the 

- 4 but from that time the papal coro- 


Charles VII. elector of 


came to the imperial throne in 1765, having 
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nation has been diſpenſed with. But, immediately on 
their entering upon the government, they teſtify their 


veneration to the pope by an embaſſy, The title of the 
emperor runs thus: © Joſeph, by the grace of God, 
* elected Roman emperor (imperator) at all times aug- 
<< menter of the empire (ſemper Auguſtus) in or of Ger- 
% many king.” The ſtates of the empire give him the 


title of © Moſt illuſtrious, moſt powerful, and moſt in- 


ce vincible Roman emperor :” The laſt of which is omit- 
ted by the electors. Then follow the titles of the heredi- 
tary imperial dominions. 

The emperor 1s the fountain of honour, and is conſi- 
dered, by all other crowned heads and ſtates in Europe, 
as the firſt European potentate, and as ſuch, precedence 
Is given to him and his ambaſſadors, He can create 
princes, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, barons, knights, &c. 
raiſe countries and territories to a higher rank ; beſtow 
arms ; eſtabliſh univerſities, fairs, and markets ; confer 
majority on minors ; legitimate children born out of wed- 
lock; inveſt ſuch as poſſeſs fiefs of the empire, and de- 
cide in feudal matters, &c. He appoints moſt of the 
officers, civil and military, of the empire, except ſuch 
as are hereditary, as the great chancellor, treaſurer, &c. 
but theſe are only honorary. 

Anciently the emperor had conſiderable domains and 
incomes in the empire; in the reign of Frederic I. th 
amounted to ſixty tons of gold ; but moſt of them have 
been ſucceſſively mortgaged and alienated, fo that at pre- 
ſent his certain revenues are very inconſiderable: but, 
having the diſpoſal of almoſt all offices, and the creation 
of princes and noblemen; being entitled to all confiſca- 
tions and forfeitures; and having the prerogative cf in- 
veſting the ſeveral princes in their eſtates, the profits of 
theſe articles may amount to a large ſum. Something 
alſo ariſes to him from the offerings of the Jews, and the 
free-gifts of the order of the knights of the empire. The 
Auſtrian revenues, however, are immenſe, and are ſup- 
poſed to amount to about ſeven millions ſterling, in 
Germany and Italy, | 

A ſucceſſor of the empire is frequently choſen by the 
electors, during the life of the emperor, who is ſtiled king 
of the Romans. He is elected and crowned in the ſame 
manner as the emperor, has the title of majeſty, takes 
precedence of all other kings in Chriſtendom, and ſuc- 
ceeds at the death of the emperor without a new 
election. | 

The emperor cannot levy taxes, declare war, nor pro- 
claim peace, without the conſent of the diet; but, when 


| that conſent is obtained, every prince in Germany muſt 


contribute his quota of men and money, as valued in the 
matriculation roll; though perhaps, as an elector or 
prince, he may eſpouſe a different ſide from that of the 
diet. This forms the intricacy of the German conſti- 
tution ; for George II. of England, as elector of Hanover, 
was obliged to forniſh his proportion againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, and alſo againſt the king of Pruſſia, while he 
was fighting for them both. 


Or Tus DIET or Tus EMPIRE. 


THE diet 1s compoſed of the emperor, the nine elec- 
tors, the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular princes, and the depu- 
ties of imperial cities. The electors are divided into ſpiri- 
tual, and temporal. The former are the archbiſhops of 


| Mentz, Triers, and Cologne; and the latter, thoſe of 


Bohemia, Palatine, Brandenburg, Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Hanover. In the reign of Henry IV. the right of 
election is ſaid to have been introduced. There were 
only ſeven electors till the peace of Weſtphalia, when an 
eighth was added; and, in 1692, a ninth, in favour of - 
the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, now alſo 
poſſeſſors of the crown of Great-Britain. The ſpiritual 
are ſtiled by the emperor, Highly worthy nephews ; the 
temporal, moſt illuſtrious uncles. By the other members 
of the empire, the ſpiritual, who were not born princes, 
are ſtiled, your electoral grace; but ſuch as were, and alſo 
the temporal electors, have the appellation of your electo- 
ral ſerenity. The temporal electors, and thoſe of the ſpiri- 
tual who were princes born, are called brothers by 
foreign kings. The ſpiritual are alſo termed, Highly 
and moſt worthy ; and the temporal, moſt * d 


. T3 


The nine electors of the empire have each a particular 
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office in the imperial court. They are in order, 

Firſt, the archbiſhop of Mentz, who is arch-chancellor 
of the Holy Roman empire in Germany, and director of 
the electoral college. He notifies the death of an emperor 
to his co- electors, appoints the diet of election, adminiſ- 
ters the oath, collects the voices, and proclaims the 
election. 

Second, the archbiſhop of Treves, who is arch-chan- 
cellor of the Holy Roman empire in France, and the 
kingdom of Arles. He has the firſt voice at an election. 

Third, the archbiſhop of Cologne, who is arch-chan- 
cellor of the Holy Roman empire in Italy. He has the 
ſecond voice in the eleCtoral college. 

Fourth, the king and elector —— who is arch- 
cup-bearer of the Holy Roman empire, precedes all the 
temporal electors, and has the third voice. 

Fifth, the elector of Bavaria, who is grand-ſewer, and 
ranks next to Bohemia. 

Sixth, the elector of Saxony, who is arch-marſhal of 
the Holy Roman empire. He carries the ſword of ſtate 
before the emperor, 1s one of the vicars of the empire 
when there is no emperor, and holds the directory of the 
diet, when the ſee of Mentz is vacant, 

Seventh, the elector of Brandenburg (now king of 
Pruſſia) who is arch-chamberlain of the Holy Roman 
empire, and carries the ſceptre before the emperor, which 
he bears alſo in his coat of arms; and can, at his own 
pleaſure, impoſe new tolls, and ere& mills on all 
rivers. 

Eighth, the elector Palatine was formerly arch-ſewer, 
but has been arch-treaſurer ſince the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
He can promote noblemen and gentlemen to the degree 
of counts. | 

Ninth, the electors of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, (king of 
Great-Britain) who claims the poſt of arch-treaſurer. 
He enjoys thealternate ſucceſſion of the biſhopric of Oſna- 
burgh, together with ſome other rights and privileges. 
The other alternate right of ſucceſſion to the ſee of Oſna- 
burg is in the houſe of Bavaria. 

Without the privity of theſe electors, the emperor can 
do nothing with regard to leagues and wars of the empire, 
alienations and mortgages -of lands belonging to it, &c. 
and a new emperor muſt immediately confirm their dig- 
nities and privileges. A ſubject may be guilty of high 
treaſon againſt them. Their electorates deſcend to their 
firſt-born ; and, by the imperial capitulation, their am- 
baſſadors are to take place of princes in perſon. Next to 
the electors are the princes of the empire, conſiſting of 
ſpiritual and temporal. The ſpiritual are archbiſhops, 
biſhops, &c. The temporal princes and dukes, mar- 
quiſes, counts, viſcounts, and barons. Among theſe, 
as well as the ſpiritual, the higher have ſingle voices, 
but the lower vote by colleges. | 

Beſides theſe princes who have a ſeat and voice in the 
diet, many others are inveſted with ſovereign power in 
their reſpective territories ; they are, however, ſubject to 
the general laws of the empire, and are ſworn not to en- 
gage in any wars or alliances to the prejudice of the em- 
pire. Others have titles of nobility, that are not ſove- 
reigns, nor have any ſeat in the diet. Some alſo have a 

ſeat, who do not hold immediately of the emperor. 
The third college of the diet is that of the free impe- 


rial cities, governed by magiſtrates of their own, and 


ſtand immediately under the emperor and empire. Some 
of theſe are wholly catholic, others entirely Lutheran, 
and others mixed. Within their territory, they exerciſe 
ſupreme power, and are divided into two branches, the 
Rheniſh, and Suabian ; but in the exerciſe of that power, 
they mult act in obedience to the general laws of the em- 
ire: they make laws, conſtitute courts of juſtice, raiſe 
coin- money, and enter into alliances and confede- 

racies; only acknowledging the emperor for their ſu- 
preme . and contributing their ſhare towards the 
common defence of the empire. | 


The diet meets at Ratiſbon on the emperor's ſum- 


mons, and any of the princes are permitted to ſend their 
deputies thither in their ſtead. The diet makes laws, 
levies taxes, determines- differences between the ſeveral 


princes and ſtates, and even between the ſubjects ma 
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ſovereigns ; and there are two i 

aulic council, and the ax . 
thoſe may appeal who think themſelves 
empire is divided into ten circles, 3 
Charles V. ſettled the portion which ey 
and member, ſhould contribute towa 
extraordinary taxes of the empire. 

a regiſter, called a matriculation bo 
the elector of Mentz. 

Beſides the diet, there are annual m 
of one, two, or three of the circles 
each other ; from thence called c 
23 _ are three claſſes, viz, 

ower ine, and Weſtphalia; 2. " 
Lower Saxony; and 3. 5 Sbabis, Pee 
That of Upper Saxony uſually aſſembles at Leipfic ; 
of Franconia at Nuremberg, and that of Sul at] 
They treat upon any matter that may occur, and 
the power of enacting laws that are not inconſiſte 
the conſtitution of the empire. The proteſtant * 
the empire, in the diets, are called the evangelc þ 
and the elector of Saxony is their director. Beſide 
ſuperior nobility, or high adel of the empire, conſiſt 
princes, &c. there is the lower adel, or rank of K 
hood, which is very numerous in Germany, 


uncils, called 
etzlar, to y 
aggrieved, 

nd the emp. 
ery circle, pr 
T ds the ordina; 
This was enters 
ok, which 15 Kept 


eetings of the | 
which lie near 
orreſponding circle; 


1. The Upper Ry 


Laws, PorLice, 


THE imperial chamber, and the aulic counci 
the two ſupreme courts for determining the great 0 
of the empire, ariſing between its reſpective mem 
The imperial council conſiſts of fifty judges, or aſt 
The preſident and four of them are appointed by the 
peror, each of the electors appoints one, and the n 
choſen by the other princes and ſtates. This court 
formerly held at Spire, but now at Wetzlar. The 
council was originally no better than a revenue cou 
the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, As the p 
of that family increaſed, the juriſdiction of the aulic d 
ci] was extended; and at laſt, to the great diſguſt 0 
princes of the empire, it uſurped the powers of the 
perial chamber, and even of the diet. It conſis 
preſident, a vice-chancellor, a vice-preſident, anda 
tain number of aulic counſellors, of whom ſix are p 
tants, beſides other officers ; but the emperor is, 
ality, the maſter of the court. In the decifions 
courts, the judges are regulated by the ancient laws 
empire, the golden bull, the pacification of Paſlay 
the civil law. 

Beſides theſe courts of juſtice, each of the nine 
has a director, to preſerve the peace and order of ti 
cle. Theſe directors are generally as follow. For 
phalia, the biſhop of Munſter, or duke of New 
For Lower Saxony, the elector of Hanover t 
denburg. For Upper Saxony, the elector of » 
For the Lower Rhine, the archbiſhop of Mentz. 
the Upper Rhine, the elector Palatine, or * 
of Worms. For Franconia, the biſhop of Bambel 
marquis of Culmbach. For Suabia, the duke of 
temburg, or biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavat 
elector of Bavaria, or archbiſhop of Saltzburg 9 
Auſtria, the archduke of Auſtria, his imperial Ma 


OrvDzRrs or KNIGHTHOOD. 


THE emperors of Germany, as well as the * 
Spain, confer the order of the Golden Fleece, | 
ſcended from the houſe of Burgundy. The _ a 
empire are a black eagle with two heads, hove , 
expanded wings, in a field of gold; and _ r- 
of the eagle is ſeen the Imperial crown. * | 
of the eagle is an eſcutcheon quarterly 2 
Hungary, Naples, Jeruſalem, Aragon, ) 
ders, Brabant, and Barr. 

The. order of the mom 
Bruges, in Flanders, on the 1 
Philip, duke of Burgundy, on the day of 
with his third wife. All who are admitted 
muſt prove their noble deſcent from the lee 
| The motto of the order is ꝓreſium non vile 


Fleece was inſtito 
oth of January» * 


to this 


originated from ſome religious 

ſhe 7 — during the cruſades. This order 
my ny into two branches: the proteſtant branch. 
it Utrecht; and that for papiſts has a houſe at 
0m; Germany. The members muſt take the 
We 1 When the order of the Red Eagle was 
jo cell _ in. The margrave of Bareith 1s ſove- 
4 Tir po it is uſually beſtowed on general officers. 
wn” John George, <lector of Saxony, and Fre- 
, ”y, elector of Brandenburg, on terminating their 
eſtabliſhed the Order of Sincerity, as a confir- 
u their amity : the knights of this order wear a 
of gold; on one ſide are the names of the two 

* with this device, Amite ſincere ; on the other are 
* hands, joined together, and placed on two 
i ith two palm- branches, and this motto, Unis 
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1 Gange duke of Saxe Weiſſenſals, inſtituted 
ond of the Noble Paſſion, in 1704, of which the 
i forereign. Each of the knights belonging to 
adler, is to contribute to the maintenance of the 
"#d or decayed ſoldiers, in the ſervice of the ſove- 
u la 1709, Louiſa Elizabeth, widow of Philip, 
a Saxe Merſburg, revived the order of the Death's 
1 frſt inſtituted in 1652, by her father, the duke of 
embureg, A princeſs of that houſe alone can be 
mo, and only women of virtue and merit can 
into it : want of fortune, or meanneſs of 
d areno impediment. The members are to avoid 
ming, theatrical amuſements, and all kinds of luxuries. 
+ badge of the order is a death's head enamelled 
ie, ſurrounded with a croſs pare black; above the 
& hte, another croſs, compoſed of five jewels, by 
it hangs to a black ribbon, edged with white, and 
the ribbon theſe words, Memento mori, worn at the 
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The great order of Wirtemburg, is that of The Chace, 
an in 1702, by the then duke, and improved in 
On left fide of the coat is a ſilver ſtar embroi- 
ns, of the ſame figure as the badge, in the middle a 
 cicle with the motto Amicitiæ Virtutiſque Fadus. 
nl of this order is on St. Hubert's day, being 
unn of ſportſmen. | 
Hog, the eletor Palatine revived The Order of 
lun, firſt inſtituted by a duke of Juliers and Cleves, 
dumm of a victory gained on St. Hubert's day, in 
Al the knights have penſions or military em- 
Mens, In 1701, the archbiſhop of Saltzburgh, 
led the Order of St. Rupert, in honour of the 
&r of his ſee, and the apoſtle of his country. This 
don great eſteem. Albert, ele&or of Bavaria, in 
puſtcuted the Order of St. George, the defender of the 
Aale conception, The knights of this order, both 
r Ketemal and maternal ſide, muſt prove their nobi- 
i ve generations, 
der inſtituted by the preſent landgrave of Heſſe 
$ Of the Golden Lion, is equally a military and 
» but principally conferred on general officers. 
ne prince has inſtituted the Military Order of 
5 the badge of which is a gold croſs of eight points 
* and in the centre this motto, Pro virtute et 
. It is worn at the coat button- hole, pendent 
We ribbon, edged with ſilver. | 


Rtucion, Unryxksrrixs, LANGUAGE. 


i RM 
» Wk, de reformation introduced by Luther, the 
n * hops were poſſeſſed (and many of them are 
1 power and revenues, and were the 
ace w, APeror as well as the people. Their 
ly equalled by their ſuperſti 
We IA the firſt who had an idea of reformation, 
id R dlorious a ſtand for many years againſt the 

Ie far that they were indulged in the liberty of 
—— the Romiſh church. This was, in a 
Kit vdo Hing to the celebrated Engliſhman John 
* "a much farther in reforming the errors 
ad Luther himſelf, though he lived about a 
k 2 half . 


tion. The 


Wert fament in both kinds, and other freedoms | 


| 


John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, who, notwithſtand- 
ing the emperor's ſafe conduct, were inſamouſly burnt at 
the council of Conſtance, 

The empire is pretty equally divided between papiſts 
and proteſtants. The latter againequally divided into Luthe- 
rans and Calviniſts, or reformed. The inhabitants of Auſtria 
and Bavaria, are generally papiſts; thoſe of Mecklenburgh, 
Holſtein, Brandenburg, Saxony, and Pomerania, are 
Lutherans ; the Heſſians, and the people in the ſouth of 
Franconia, Calviniſts. In the reſt of the empire, parti- 
cularly in Suabia, Weſtphalia, and the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, there is a mixture of all theſe ſets: The king 
of Pruſſia, and his court, are Calviniſts ; though his ſub- 


jects are generally Lutherans, as well as thoſe of the 


elector of Saxony. | 

The ſtates of the empire that embraced the reforma- 
tion, from their proteſting, in 1 529, againſt the conclu- 
ſion of the diet at Spire, by which all innovations in re- 
ligion were declared unlawful, obtained the name of 
Proteflants. This was farther confirmed and explained, 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648. By virtue of 
theſe conventions, no religion but the Roman catholic, 
Lutheran, and reformed, was to be tolerated in the 
Holy Roman empire. The power of the proteſtant ſtates 
over their catholic ſubjects, in regard to religion, is the 
ſame as that which the catholic ſtates have over their pro- 
teſtant ſubjects. Each party is obliged to allow the other 
the free exerciſe of their religion, in their dominions, 
provided they were in poſſeſſion of it in 1624. In the 
Roman catholic countries here, as well as elſewhere, the 
clergy are in a great meafure independent of the civil 
power; but, in the proteſtant ſtates, the ſupremacy is 
veſted in the ſovereign. | 

In this country there are thirty-ſix univerſities ; of 
which ſeventeen are proteſtant, ſeventeen Roman catho- 
lic, and two mixed. There are alſo many academies, 
and ſocieties for promoting the ſtudy of natural philoſo- 
phy, the belles-lettres, antiquities, painting, ſculpture, 
architecture, &c. as the —— of {ciences at Vienna, 
at Berlin, at Gottingen, at Erfurth, at Leipſic, at Ham- 
burgh, at Diuſburgh, and at Gieſen. Of the public 
libraries, the moſt celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Berlin, 
Halle, Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, Weymar, Gottingen, 
and Leipſic. 

The language is the Teutonic, or High-Dutch, which 
is an original language, and the mother tongue of all 
Germany; but it varies ſo much in its dialect, that the 
people of one province can hardly underſtand thoſe of 
another. When a traveller is ignorant of High-Dutch, 
Latin and French are the moſt uſeful languages in 
Germany. | 


PopuLATION, INHaBrTanTs, Manners, CusToms, 
| DirvzRsSITONs, 
* 


THE number of the inhabitants of Germany can only 
be determined with probability. It is in general populous, 
and in that reſpect has rather the ſuperiority over F rance. 
The inhabitants are computed at about twenty-four mil- 
lions; and if they do not make ſo great a figure abroad 
as the French, they are probably happier at home, as 
they have more liberty, and live in greater plenty. Few 
of the territories of the German princes are fo large as to 
be aſſigned to viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at 
pleaſure : nor are they without redreſs, when they ſuffer 
any grievance. The ſubjects of the petty princes in Ger- 
many, are generally the moſt unhappy ; for theſe princes, 
affecting the grandeur and ſplendour of the more power- 
ful, in the number and appearance of their officers and 
domeſtics, in their palaces, gardens, pictures, guards, 
bands of muſic, &c, are obliged to ſupport all this 
vain parade and pomp, by fleecing their miſerable vaſſals 
Pe. Buſching in his New Syſt of Geography 

Dr. Buſching, in his New m of , very 
3 — for not touching upon the characters 
of his countrymen, leſt he ſhould be thought partial. He 
therefore declines the office of x 0 yr br abs _ 
ing very extraordinary terms. 0 natura 
"nd a moral character of the 
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Germans, the reader 
TH before him. Wickliff was ſeconded by | muſt not expect from me, as I haue reſolved to abſtain 
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from giving any on all occaſions. My countrymen ſtand 
ec not in need of any encomium, their merit, of which 
ce mention ſhall be made bereafter, will ſpeak for them.” 
Unintelligible as this may appear, the doctor, if he has 
any meaning at all, certainly intended this as an eulogium 
on his country, and obliquely on himſelf. 

The Germans are of a middle ſtature, fair, and have 
agreeable features. The ladies have generally fine com- 
plexions ; and ſome of them, eſpecially in Saxony, have 
all the delicacy of features and ſhape, that are ſo bewitch- 
ing in ſome other countries. A very ingenious modern 
traveller thus candidly defcribes them. © There is more 
c expreſſion in the countenances of French women; but 
cc the ladies in Germany have the advantage in the fair- 
<« neſs of their ſkin, and the bloom of their complexion. 
« They have a greater reſemblance to Engliſh women 
« than to French; yet they differ conſiderably from them 
« both. I do not know how to give an idea of the vari- 
“ ous ſhades, which, if I miſtake not, I can diſtinguiſh 
te jn the features of the ſex in theſe three countries, A 
c hãndſome French woman, beſides the eaſe of her man- 
ce ner, has commonly a look of cheerfulneſs and great 
te yivacity. She appears willing to be acquainted with 
« you, and ſeems to expect that you ſhould addrefs her. 
« The manner of an Engliſh woman is not ſo devoid of 
cc reſtraint ; and a ſtranger, eſpecially if he be a foreigner, 
* may obſerve, a look, which borders on diſdain, in her 
« countenance. Even among the lovelieſt features, 
« ſomething of a ſulky air often appears. While their 
« beauty allures, this in ſome degree checks that free- 
« dom of addreſs which you might uſe to the French 
« woman, and intereſts your vanity more, by giving the 
« jdea of the difficulties you have to conquer. A Ger- 
« man beauty, without the ſmart air of the one, or the 
<« reſerve of the other, has generally a more placid look 
« than either.“ 

The ladies, at the principal courts in Germany, differ 
but little in their dreſs from the French and Engliſh. At 
ſome courts they appear in rich furs, and all of them are 
loaded with jewels, if they can obtain them. The female 
part of the burghers' families, in many of the German 
towns, dreſs in a very different manner, and ſometimes 
very fantaſtically. | | 

The Germans are now eſteemed, as they were formerly, 
an honeſt hoſpitable people, free from artifice and diſ- 
guiſe ; ſociable, open, and converſible, eſpecially if a 
little elevated and warmed with the bottle, as being natu- 
rally phlegmatic and ſaturnine. The Germans require 
very little variety. They can bear the languid unifor- 
mity of life always with patience, and often with ſatisfac- 
tion. They diſplay an equanimity under diſguſt that is 
quite aſtoniſhing. 

The contraſt of character between the French and Ger- 
mans, is ſtrongly illuſtrated in the behaviour of the poſti- 
lions of the two countries, humorouſly and juſtly repre- 
ſented by Dr. Moore, in the following terms: A French 
4 poſtillion is generally either laughing, or fretting, or 
<« ſinging, or ſwearing, all the time he is on the road. 
« If a hill or a bad road oblige him to go ſlow, he 
ce will of a ſudden fall a cracking his whip above his head 
te fora quarter of an hour together, without rhyme or 
« reaſon; for he knows the horſes cannot go a bit faſter, 
and he does not intend they ſhould. All this noiſe and 
t emotion, therefore, means nothing, and proceeds en- 
«tirely from that abhorrence of quiet, which every 
i Frenchman ſucks in with his mother's milk. A Ger- 
« man poſtillion, on the contrary, drives four horſes 
e with all poſſible tranquillity. © He neither ſings, nor 
* frets, nor laughs: he only ſmokes ; and, when he 
comes near a narrow defile, he ſounds his trumpet to 
1 nt any 
{till he has got through. If you call to him to go faſter, 
_ « he turns about, looks you in the face, takes his pipe 

from his mouth, and ſays, Yaw, Mynheer,—yaw, 


. ya; and then proceeds exactly in the ſame pace as be- 


fore. He is no way affected whether the road be good 
tc or bad; whether it rains, or ſhines, or ſnows: and 


he ſeems to be totally regardleſs of the people whom 


< he drives, and equally callous to their reproach or ap- 


“ plauſe. He has one object of which he never loſes ſight, 
| COTS | | 


/ 


carriage from entering at the other end, 
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| « for himſelf and the horſes, 
| © out (in which caſe he ſtrikes his flint and 


] 


© which is, to conduct your chaiſe, and th 
ce from one poſt to another, in the manner 0 


And unleſs his p 
« he ſeems not to have another idea durin 
6 journey.” 

The Germans are taught to drink 
and not only private concerns, but affairs of | 
generally tranſacted over the bottle. They want 7 
actuate their large bodies, and heat to cr 
phlegmatic humour: their courage appears fro 
many victories they have gained, eſpecially over the 
dels : the common people are laborious and hone 
flow and heavy; the merchants and tradeſmen ae 
fair in their r hoſpitable, and complain 
nobility are men o 
upon their birth and family. All the ſons of nb. 
inherit their father's titles, which greatly perpley 
heralds and genealogiſts of that country. Moſt; 
princes being poor, their younger ſons generally e 
in the ſervice of the emperor, the electors, or ſome 
reign ſtate ; or procure themſelves ſome of the cc 
cal preferments, which are ſo numerous in Ro 
tholic countries. 

The burghers in Germany, in many places, enjoy 
privileges. The peaſants, m ſome parts, particu 
Franconia, Suabia, and on the Rhine, are genes 
free people, or only perform certain ſervices to t 
periors, and pay taxes; but in the marquiſate of 
denburg, Pomerania, Luſatia, Moravia, By 
Auſtria, &c. they may be juſtly denominated 
though in different d. grees. 

The domeſtic diverſions of Germany, like t 
England, conſiſt of dancing, billiards, cards, di 
In the winter, when the ſeveral branches of the! 
are frozen over, and the ground covered with ſio 
ladies take their recreation in fledges of different 
ſuch as tygers,- griffins, ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, 6 
one of theſe the lady ſits, dreſſed in velvet, line 
rich furs, and adorned with laces and jewels, ha 
her head a velvet cap; and the ledge is dram| 
horſe, decorated with plumes of feathers, ribbo 
bells. This diverſion being uſually taken of a 
ſervants ride before the ſledge with torches, anda 
man ſitting on the ſledge behind, guides the hork 
German women, as well as the men, are general 
and corpulent. They are more obſequious to ti 
bands than the Britiſh ladies generally are. I 
uſually well educated, and fond of muſic, and i 
them are much addicted to gaming. 
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UPON a moderate computation, the ſecular 
of the empire can bring into the field three hund 
ſeventy-nine thouſand men, and the eccleſiaſtical} 
five thouſand, in all four hundred and 22 
Of theſe the emperor, as head of the Houle 0 
is ſuppoſed to furniſh ninety thouſand. * 

The principal part of modern Germany la 
Gaul; and the word Germany is of itſelf but 
Many derivations have been given it, but wel 
bable is, that it is compounded of Ger, or Cab! 


| which in the ancient Celtic, ſignifies a Va 


The Germans went by various other names, yy 
manni, and Teutones ; the laſt of which i : 
their moſt ancient deſignation ; and the Germ! 
ſelves call their country Teutchland. ; thi 
Having thus given a general account o © 
with obſervations on the manners, 
tions of the reſpective inhabitants, we ſhall 
to a deſcription of the ſeveral parts, 
north, and firſt of ß 


Tux CIRCLE or LOWER SAXO: 
\ THIS circle is bounded to the north by die 


. = 2 Denm# 
Selfwick; belonging to the king of | 
Baltic; to the eaſt by the circle of det 


* weſt by the circle of Weſtphalia 


Cont 
he thinks 
rekindl 


from their cr 


great honour, but value then 
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th by the circle of Upper Saxony, and a 
wt — che Upper Rhine. The ſtates belonging to 
po dukes and princes of Magdeburg and Bremen, 


gar Grubenhagen) Carenburg, W olfenbuttle, Halber- - 


Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Guftro, 

Wb . Gluckſtadr, Holſtein-Gottorf, Hildeſheim, Saxe- 

col the archbiſhopric of Lubec, the principalities 

C a Ratzeburg, Blankenburg, Ronzau, the im- 

* of Lubeck, Gotzlar, Muhlhauſen, Nord- 

» "Hamburg, and Bremen. The dukes of Mag- 

and Bremen alternately hold the direCtory, and are 

1 Enmoning princes. The diets were generally held 

Brunſwick. or Lunenburg, but they have been diſconti- 
lever ſince the year 1682. 5 

ſhe military eſtabliſhment of the whole empire, in 

of peace, being ſettled by a decree in 1681, at forty 

uind men, this circle was aſſeſſed at one thouſand 

r hundred and twenty-two horſemen, and two thou- 

1 (yen hundred and ſeven foot; and of the three 

"4d thouſand florins, granted to the imperial cheſt in 

is quota was thirty-one thouſand two hundred and 

| one forins: both which aſſeſſments are the ſame 

ede of Upper Saxony, Burgundy, Suabia, and 

ala. This circle nominates two aſſeſſors in the 

er judicatory of this empire, of one of which the 

0 0 Brunſwick-Lunenburg has the nomination, who 

Ade a Lutheran, and is the ninth in rank. Luthe- 
iſm almoſt univerſally prevails throughout this circle. 

We now. proceed to a particular deſcription of the 

wal territories, and firſt of 
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Tax DUCHY or MADGEBURG. 


ls duchy is bounded on the north by the duchy of 
xtlenburg; on the eaſt by Upper Saxony, and part 
kandenburg; on the weſt by the duchy of Brunſ- 
Molſenbuttle; and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by 
Mͤcipality of Anhalt and Halberſtadt. The circles 
Wl and Luxenwalde are ſeparated from the reſt, and 
bunded by a part of Upper Saxony. 
country is, in general, pretty level, but the beſt 
Lands are in that part of the Holz circle called the 
&, which alſo produces fine cattle ; the other diſtricts 
her ſandy, marſhy, or overgrown with woods. In 
parts, particularly in the Saale circle, wood is 
k, but the inhabitants are pretty well ſupplied with 
hl, The falt ſprings in this territory are ſo rich, as 
mk a ſufficient quantity of that article for all 
U. y. 
Ws duchy is well watered: The Elbe paſſes through 
Woe able part of it ; the Aller has its ſource in the 
ecke, and diſcharges itſelf into the Elbe. The 
de Havel, the Ohre, and the Elſter, all contri- 
d their ſtreams, to fertilize the ſoil. The duchy 
gteburg, excluſive of that part of the county of 


ume cities, ſix towns, four hundred and thirty 
l ad three hundred and thirty thouſand inha- 
x tes of the country conliſt of the clergy, the 
. ud the deputies of the cities. Formerly they 
me into the leſſer or larger committee, at which 
E ttee-diets were frequent among them ; and, 

LES of general concern, provincial diets were 
ju ed: but when it became a temporal principa- 


7 


1s - = dominion of the electoral houſe of Bran- 
erm k * conſtitution was gradually abrogated; no 
* * preſent held here, nor are the ſtates any 


eo the direction of the provincial cheſt. 
"I mation, it was an archbiſhopric, ſubject, 
ll Pike] tothe pope ; and its prelate was primate 
uns klelr We, 5 but, embracing the reformation, it 
when re till the treaty of Munſter, in 
+ and the biſhopric of Halberſtadt, was 
Rehe D of -Brandenburg, as an equivalent 

F omerania, granted by that treaty to the 
* Cie. Ltheraniſm is the prevailing religion 
. Odd Jews, and Roman catholics are 
bude de laſt there are five convents, which {till 


All the Lutheran pariſhes amount to 


ed which is connected with it, is faid to contain 


three hundred and fourteen, and the paſtors to three 
hundred and fifty-three. Theſe, pariſhes are divided into 


ſixteen inſpections, under the direction of that number of 


inſpectors, who are ſubordinate to a general ſuperinten- 
dant. But the clergy of the old town of Magdeburg are 
exempted from the juriſdiction of theſe inſpections, being 
under the direction of their ſenior. The Jews have a 
ſynagogue at Halle. EXE 

The principal manufactures of this duchy are linen 
and woollen cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, leather, parch- 
ment, oil-ſkins, and ſtarch ; of all which great quantities 
are exported, 

In the diet of the empire the king of Pruſſia, as duke 
of Magdeburg, fits and votes between the elector of Ba- 
varia, as duke of Bavaria, and the elector Palatine, as 
palſgrave of Lautern. He is the firſt of the ſtates of the 
circle of Lower Saxony. His matricular aſſeſſment for 
the duchy is forty-three horſe, and one hundred and nine- 
ty-ſix foot, or thirteen hundred florins monthly; and to 
the chamber of Witzlar, three hundred and forty- 
three florins, and forty kruitzers. | 

The civil government of the duchy 1s veſted in a coun- 
cil of regency, with a war and demeſne chamber; and 
the eccleſiaſtical in a conſiſtory and general ſuperinten- 
dant, The revenues of the duchy, ariſing from the ſalt- 
works, demeſnes, and taxes, many of which are very 
oppreſſive, are eſtimated at the annual ſum of eight hun- 
dred thouſand rix- dollars. 

Every houſekeeper in the Pruſſian dominions is obliged 
to buy a certain quantity of ſalt for himſelf, his wife, 
children, ſervants, and cattle. The duchy of Magde- 
burg 1s divided into four circles, and the principal places 
in it are 5 

Macprrunxo, or MEIDBURG, an ancient city ſituated 
on the Elbe, being the capital of the duchy, the ſeat of 
the principal regency, the conſiſtory, and the war and 
demeſne office. It is a very conſiderable town, well built, 
and ſtrongly fortified, having ſeveral manufactories of cot- 
ton and linen goods, ſtockings, gloves, and tobacco; 
but the principal are thoſe of woollen and filk. The 
German woollen cloths are, in general, much inferior to 
the Engliſh and French. The Pruſſian officers, however, 
aſſert, that the dark blue cloth made here, and in other 
parts of the king of Pruſſia's dominions, though coarſer, 
wears better, and has a more decent appearance when long 
worn, than the fineſt cloth manufactured in England or 
France. It is certain indeed that the Pruſſian blue is pre- 
ferable to any other cloth made in Germany. The town 
of Magdeburg is happily ſituated for trade, having an 
eaſy communication with Hamburgh by the Elbe, and 


lying on the road between Upper and Lower Germany. 


It is alſo the ſtrongeſt place belonging to his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, and where his principal magazines and founderies 
are eſtabliſned. In time of war, it is the repoſitory of 
whatever he finds neceſſary to place out of the reach of 
ſudden inſult. Magdeburg ſignifies the maiden city, and 
is ſuppoſed to have taken its riſe from the Temple of 
Venus, which anciently ſtood here, and was deſtroyed 
by Charlemagne. Otho I. or his empreſs Editha, 
daughter of Edmund, the Saxon king of England, is 
ſuppoſed to bave been the founder of this city. The 
ſame emperor founded a Benedictine convent here, which 
he afterwards converted into an archbiſhopric, of which 
the archbiſhop was a count Palatine, and had very great 
privileges; particularly that of wearing the archiepiſ- 
copal pallium, and having the croſs borne before him. 
This city has ſuffered greatly by fires and ſieges; parti- 
cularly in 1631, when the Auſtrian general, count Tilly, 
took it by ſtorm, and delivered up the citizens, without 
diſtinction of age or ſex, to the barbarity and Juſt of his 
ſoldiers.: Beſides the general maſſacre, they exhibited ſuch 
acts of wanton cruelty as diſgrace human nature. The 


town was plundered, ſet on fire, and entirely reduced to 


aſhes, except the cathedral, the convent of: Our Lady, 
and a few cottages belonging to fiſhermen. Out of 
twenty thouſand inhabitants, only four hundred eſcaped 
with their lives, by getting over the Elbe. The city is 
now large, populous,” and handſome ; the cathedral- 
ſquare is indeed ſuperb, and Broad-ſtreet makes an elegant 
appearance, Among the moſt remarkable public edifices 
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may be reckoned the king's palace, which was anciently | 
the reſidence of the biſhops, and in which are held the 
war and demeſne offices. The armoury, the governor's 
houſe, and guildhall, are ſtately buildings. The Lutheran 
cathedral, icated to St. Maurice, is a ſuperb ſtructure 
in the antique taſte. It contains many curioſities, ſuch 
as a ſtone relievo of the wiſe and fooliſh virgins, 


a fine porphyry font, and an altar in the choir, of different 


ſpecies of marble. But the moſt remarkable thing in 
this church is the ſuperb mauſoleum of the emperor Otho 
the Great, placed — the great altar. Martin Lu- 
ther, the reformer, had his education here, and the 
table and bedſtead which belonged to him, when he 
was an Auguſtine friar in this city, before the reforma- 
tion, are ſtill ſhewn. Among the relics here they pretend 
to ſhew, the baſon in which Pilate waſhed his hands, 
after his condemnation of Our Saviour, the lantern which 
Judas made uſe of when he apprehended him, and the 
ladder on which the cock crew after St. Peter denied 
him. The chapter conſiſts of a provoſt, ſixteen major 
and ſeven minor canons. Here are three other Lutheran 
collegiate foundations, and a Lutheran-convent, dedi- 
cated to Our Lady, which was formerly a monaſtery of 
Premonſtratenfian monks. Here is alſo a gymnaſium, 
with an academy, in which young gentlemen are in- 
ſtructed in the art of war. The canons of the chapter 
muſt make proof of their nobility : the prebends and 
dignities are all in the gift of the elector, and the revenue 
of the provoſt is calculated at twelve thouſand crowns a 
year. This city was formerly one of the Hanſe and im- 
perial towns. Editha, conſort to Otho I. procured it 
rivileges, and, among others, the grant of a 
yearly fair. Magdeburg is fixty miles north of Leipſic, 
ſixty-one weſt of Berlin, and two hundred and ninety- 
five north-weſt of Vienna, It may be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that on entering the Pruſſian garriſon towns, the 
traveller is ſtopped at the gate; when the officer of the 
guard afks his name, whence he came, and whither he is 
going? and takes the anſwers down in writing. This is 

e in the French garriſons alſo, but not with the ſame 
degree of form and accuracy. 

CALBE, a handſome town on the river Saale, being the 
ſeat of an eccleſiaſtical inſpection, and containing three 
churches. It was deſtroyed by fire in 1713, but has 
ſince been rebuilt to great advantage. | 

ENGELN, a town ſeated on the Bode, formerly the 
capital. It was ceded to the elector of Brandenburg, at 

REAT SALZE, a town in which quantities of 
falt are made from two falt ſprings. mT 

Faost, a ſmall town "+ nm. gl the Elbe, belonging 
to the corporation of Great Salze. | 

New HALDENSLEBEN, a pretty large town ſeated on 
the Ohre, ining an eccleſiaſtical inſpection, with a 
Lutheran and French Calviniſt church. This town was 
anciently a fortreſs, belonging to Henry the Lion, duke 
of Bavaria and Saxony. 

Nxusrapr, or N]. MagpzBursc, a handſome town, 
having a Lutheran collegiate foundation, dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, with a parochial church, a mar 
ſchool, and a Roman catholic nunnery of Ciftercians, 
dedicated to St. Agnes, and under the direction of a do- 
mina, 2 prioreſs, and fifteen nuns. This town was de- 
ſtroyed by fire in 1631, but has ſince been handſomely | 


rebuilt. 
deſtroyed by fire in 


SUDENBURG, a town which was: 
1631, but has been ſince rebuilt. | 
Luxx, or OLD SALZE, a town which had a con- 
ſiderable ſalt work fo early as the year 1230; but this 
2 2 deſtroyed. = ſearching, however, for | 
e old ſpring, another was diſcovered which proves in- 
cxhauttible. | : | 


ſalt- ſprings. 


WOoLMIRSTADT, a ſmall town on the river Ohre, hav- | 


ing a caſtle, and a Lutheran nunnery. 
SBEHAVSEN, a town, remarkable for 
aſſize-town-of the counts of Sommerſchenbur 
SCHONEBECK, a ſmall town having a 
on the river Elbe. | 
An hereditary toll is eſtabliſhed at this place. 
Es Sy 


TTT 


Jews, a Lutheran and Calviniſt mnaſium, 4 
ſecular Calviniſt nunnery. The 2 founded n 


viniſt religion, by Godfrey Jena, ſecretary 


| | BU firmation and privilege. 
STASFURT, a town ſeated on the Bode, having two 


I: to religious foundations 
having been the che king 

| | communities, a certain part belongs 17. 1 
In ing, is ed greats by fs, 
n 1904, it ſuffered greatly by fire. 


. 


ACKEN, in Latin Aque Saxon; 
Elbe, with a ferry — ok on OWN on 
commandery N — Teutonic order. cin 

OBSFELD, a town, tho : | 
liwick of the ſame name, Amer) = Fr mp 8 a by 
tracy of which act under a kind of copyhold ten ** 
inveſted with authority only for a limited cn ure be 

BeRGE, a Convent ſeated on an eminence. nd 
direction of a Lutheran abbot and fix conventual * d 
a pedagogium, or ſchool, which has greatly a0 = 
its reputation, it was a Benedictine monaſtery = 
time embraced Lutheraniſm. Here, in 1677 b 1 
mula Concordiæ was drawn up by ſix Lutheran dir 

MaRIENSTUHL, a Roman catholic nunnery A 
Ciſtercian order, conſiſting of an abbeſs, fixteen nn. 
and a ſuperior. This nunnery has a farm, and * 
manſion-houſes. | 

Bon, a town ſeated on the Iſle, having an ecclef 
tical inſpection, two Lutheran churches, a Ge 
church, and one belonging to the Calviniſt Fren 
Here is a good manufacture of woollen cloth. 

SANDAU, a handſome town ſeated on the Elbe, þ 
ing a Lutheranchurch, and a ſmall Congregation of 
man Calviniſts, who are united to that of Jericho, 

JzrIcno, a town ſituated in a bailiwick of the 
name on the river Elbe, containing a Lutheran chu 
and a congregation of German Calviniſts ; to which 
Joined the ſmaller congregations at Gentin and Sandz 

LopuRs, a ſmall town giving name to a bail 
and containing an eccleſiaſtial inſpection. Here j 
Lutheran church, and a ſmall congregation of G. 
Calviniſts, incorporated with that of Burg, 

MockeRn, a ſmall town, having a Lutheran chu 
and a cangregation of German Calviniſts. 

HaLLe, by ſome called in Latin Hala Vered 
large town ſituated on the river Saale, about forty mill 
ſouth of Magdeburg, and 'twenty-four north - wet 
Leipſic. It is thought to have acquired its name f 
the falt-pits diſcovered here, before the birth of Our 
viour, by the Hermauduri, and which the emperor 0 
the Great beſtowed on the archbiſhop of Magdet 
Otho II. gave this town a charter, by the name off 
and made it an imperial city. This city is divided 
four parts, named the Maria, Ulrich, Nicolas, 
Maurice quarters. The number of inhabitants s 
mated at fourteen thouſand ; but, in this calculat 
neither the ſtudents nor garriſons are included, 
Frederickian univerſity was founded here in 1694, h 
elector Frederic, who was the firſt king of Proſlu. 
was formed from an academy of martial exerciſes, 
on the 12th of July, 1694, conſecrated with great 
nity. From that time to the 12th of July, 174% A 
of fifty years, the number of ſtudents amounted to 
wards of twenty-nine thouſand ; among whom wer 
princes, one hundred and twenty counts, two tht 
two hundred and fifty-three barons and gentlemen, "ht 
thouſand two hundred and ſeventy- eight ſtudent of 
nity, twelve thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-ſix iu 
of law, and one thouſand nine hundred and fort 
of phyſic. It is thought to have the advantage e 
at Leipſic, as well with regard to the abilities 0 
feſſors, as to the cheapheſs of living and diſcipline. 
library belonging to this univerſity conſiſts of up# J 
ten thouſand volumes. Here are three Luth" 
ſeveral Calviniſt churches, a chapel for the . 
ciſe of the Roman catholic religion, a Unt . 


Was 


for the reception of one abbeſs and nine _ : r 


4 : it received the 19 

of Magdeburg; and, in 0703-8 it pry fl þ 
this town, and a * number of bolüng boot | 
virons; ſome of the W rf " 
chers to the citizens and corporation C 75 
. and churches; bu 


f 
n „ — [| 


duce of thoſe which are the property of Pkg 


renters of the boiling-houſes, who are of oe fl 


muſt be freemen of Halle. The be tal 


vage, and cuſtoms of their anceſtors the 
Sclavonians, the ancient inhabitants of this 
Vaſt quantities of this ſalt is conveyed by the 


why lc, Jan 
712 0 

0 ; y 

r 1 Þ king's factors. Halle is partly 


* 124 the 

ber were! * n and preſent flouriſhing condi- 
f A e falt-ſprings, though the univerſity has not a 

* po uted to render it reſpectable. The magiſ- 

1 Le lire of many privileges, have a large eſtate 
pr: fon and a fine library, which is open on, 

ah 1 the week, for the uſe of the profeſſors and 


e 7 


nes . 

| is alſo a houſe of correction, and a va- 
1 133 particularly of woollen and ſilk 
1 =... cloths, flannel, ſtuffs, fuſtains, linen, porce- 


« , and plain filk ribbons, Turkey leather, 
11 and tobacco- pipes. Plenty of 
Gem , % trees have been lately planted 1n the neighbour- 
| n fr the purpoſe of breeding ſilk-worms. The in- 
WW... who are 1 affable, 2 polite, = 
ſutdeak the high Dutch in its greateſt purity. In 
r * ſurprized by the French and 
5 this town ſuffered very ſevere exactions. 
Newark, a ſmall town ſituated" on the north ſide of 
nd ſo near it that it might be thought one of its 
ins though it is in reality a diſtinet town. It con- 
8 about two hundred and eighty houſes, and has a 


bail jool anda parochial church. ; 
Tere | Gravcxs, another town bordering ſo cloſely upon 
6 Ul, that it might be conſidered as part of it, being 


E without the walls, near the Ranna and Maurice gates. 
town is principally remarkable for its orphan-houſe, 
cad one of the nobleſt foundations in all the Pruſſian 
mn, and has arrived to its preſent opulence and 
iy, purely by donations remitted hither from 
a countries. Ihe income ariſes not only from the 


name | Rent parts of Germany, but alſo from Denmark, 
if Our . Sweden, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Poland, Hungary, 
per ad, Tranſylvania, Switzerland, Holland, Eng- 
Hagded | ad other parts ſtill more remote. Two hundred 
ne off u are maintained and educated here gratis; and 
- q other' young perſons, either partly or wholly, at | 
1C014S, 


tomexpence. The ſame inſtruction is beſtowed on 
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calcula (ſuch as keep themſelves either wholly or in part. 
uded. ganmar-ſchool is excellently regulated. The Latin 
694, 0) git in eleven or twelve claſſes, divinity in ten, 
Pruſſa cs in two, phyſic in one, and logic in two of 
erciles, ver Latin claſſes : the French in three, Geography 
gen fi , Hiſtory in two, Greek in ſeven, Hebrew in ſix. 
1744 ®} W, arithmetic, epiſtolary correſpondence, and 
anted do Bur allo taught here. The number of ſcholars, 
om were received their education at this ſchool, already 
tuo tho i many thouſands. There is a ſeminary in 
lemen, t Wiſe in which the preceptors are qualified for the 
dents0f Ichools. This ſeminary alſo contains a valuable 
ty-lix Matory, laboratory, printing-preſles, a library, and 
and fo In the printing-office, forms for the Bible, 
antage by ment, and Pfalters are always kept ſtanding, 
ies of We books, of all ſizes, are ſold upon the moſt rea- 
dcp. . This orphan-houſe is rendered ſtill more 
0 TY and commodious, by a very ſpacious library 
Lo Meum, Beſides the preceptors, officers, and or- 
e pre s are daily fed from the kitchen of this hoſpi- | 


"We, there is an extraordinary table kept, where 
ane hundred ſtudents and poor ſcholars are 


of the univerſity. The orphan-houſe is nobly 


. 


andenburg, Sileſia, Pomerania, and Pruffia, | 


tether they are orphans maintained by the founda- | 


cl Wh dinner and ſupper ; ſo that almoſt ſeven 
dies den Krlons eat together in one hall. There are four - 
1 . cools diſtinct from the others, taught by one 
d ten 8 under two inſpectors. Near 
Ir uſes bl le ſtands a ſpacious academy, in which 
Þ bannen, and others of reſpectable families, are, 
Me wn vy "pence, taught the languages and ſciences, 
. Pproved abilities; under the direction of an 


0 jon i equally diſtinguiſhed by his learning and 
* by ſeminaries enjoy conſiderable privileges, 
l charter, are annexed to the univerſity of 


bb a wyn in the ſame bailiwick, conſiſting of 
undre f 


XVI. fifty houſes, and containing an 


Wy 


eccleſiaſtical inſpection; with a Lutheran and Calviniſt 
congregation, a Latin ſchool, and an hoſpital. Beſides 
its magiſtracy, which is compoſed of five perſons, here 
is alſo a juſticiary of the king's nomination. 

CONNERN, a pretty large walled town, having a Lu- 
theran and a Calviniſt congregation, a ſchool, an alms- 
houſe, a governor, and a magiſtracy conſiſting of five 
perſons. It is a place of great antiquity. 

GIEBICHENSTEIN, a very ancient town on the river 
Saale. In remote ages, this town was the property of 
the Saxon emperors, till 965, when Otho I. conferred it 
on the cathedral of Magdeburg. Its caſtle was not only 
remarkably ſtrong, but alſo ſituated on a high rock, and 
was therefore the common place of confinement for pri- 
ſoners of rank. In ſucceeding times it became the uſual 
reſidence of the archbiſhops, when they viſited theſe 
parts; but, when archbiſhop Erneſt made himſelf maſter 
of Halle, he built Moritzburg in that city, and renewed 
the court and officers there. Since that time, the caſtle 
has fallen gradually to decay, and in 1636 it was deſtroyed 
by fire; ſome old walls and the tower being now all that 
remain of it. 

RoTENBURG, a pretty large village. | 

Warri, a town giving name to a bailiwick, ſituated 
among mountains, at no great diſtance from the Saale, 
over which there is a ferry in this part. Beſides the Lu- 
theran congregation, who are poſſeſſed of both the town- 
church and free-ſchool, here are ſome German Calviniſts, 
who perform divine ſervice in the hall of the Burg. The 
inhabitants principally ſupport themſelves by working in 
the mines. 

ALSLEBEN, a ſmall town giving name to a bailiwick, 
ſeated on the river Saale, having a Lutheran and a Cal- 
viniſt congregation. The pariſh church here was an- 
ciently a collegiate foundation, which was formed out of 
a nunnery. The county of Mansfeld is under the ſove- 
reignty of Magdeburg, though it has never been annexed 
to any of its circles; an account of it will therefore be 
given under the circle of Upper Saxony, to which it ap- 


ins. 
| pertains 


BRUNSWICK-LUNENBURG. 


THE territories of the electoral houſe of Brunſwick-. 
Lunenburg, are chiefly in the circle of Lower Saxony. 
A ſmall part of them indeed lie in that of Weſtphalia,. 
and a ftill ſmaller part in Upper Saxony. Thoſe in 
Brunſwick-Lunenburg are the duchies of Bremen and 
Lauenburg, the principalities of Lunenburg, Calenburg, 
and Grubenhagen, with their incorporated countries and 
lordſhips. In the circle of Weſtphalia is the principality 
of Verden, with the counties of Hoya, Deepholt, 
Spiegelberg, and Hallermund; the two laſt of which 
are incorporated with the principality of Calenberg. The 
county of Honſtein is the whole that is in Upper Saxony. 
To theſe territories muſt alſo be added the two counties of 
Bentheim, and Sternberg, in the Lower Rhine circle of 


Weſtphalia, which were mortgaged to the electoral houſe. 


Theſe territories are almoſt contiguous, and nearly equal 
in extent, to the electorates of Bavaria and Saxony, or 
the circle of Suabia ; containing fifty-eight cities, ſixty 
market towns, and about ſeven hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants. f ; 
Though there is ſome barren land in theſe countries, 
there is alſo a great deal of good corn-land, producing 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, it, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
wood, and madder. Many parts have a ſufficient quan- 


tity of timber and wood for fuel, and in ſome places there 


is a ſuperfluity of thoſe articles. The woods abound in 
honey, wax, horſes, cattle, ſheep, and every kind of 
game; and the rivers, brooks, and ponds afford plenty of 
fiſh. 
minerals and and foſſils are abundantly produced, ſuch as 
coal, ſlate, marble, limeſtone and ſtone, ſulphur, lapis 


.calaminaris, vitriol, cobalt, 'zink, lead, iron, copper, 


and even filver. EW 1 ; 
The manufactures, which are continually increaſing 


and improving, are now very conſiderable. , They conſiſt 


of a variety of woollen cloths and ſtuffs, cotton, linen, 
thread, laces, carpets, gold twiſt, galoons, fringes, ſword- 
5 Wu”. : knots, 


In ſome places, particularly in the Hartz-Foreſt, 
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knots, taſſels, and embroidery of all forts ; hats, gloves, 
ſtockings, caps, ribbons, fire-arms, paper, and gun-pow- 
der. The ſkins of the wild and tame beaſts are tanned, 
and wrought into various kinds of leather. Linen-print- 
ing, in particular, is ſo far improved here, that the uſe of 
the chintzes and callicoes have been prohibited. The ex- 
ports of theſe manufactures, and the unwrought produce 
of the ſeveral countries, are ſaid to amount annually to 
fome hundred thouſands of rix-dollars. 

For the education of youth, here are ſchools and aca- 
demies, or gymnaſia, in all the chief towns : and the uni- 
verſity of Gottingen, founded by George II. is provided 
with very able profeſſors. | 

Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion in all theſe coun- 
tries. The catholics, by a convention made with the 
emperor in 1692, are permitted the uſe of a church and 
ſchool at Hanover; and, in 1713, an electoral diet was 
publiſhed, relative to the exerciſe of the catholic religion 
there. The Romiſh religion is likewiſe permitted at 
Gortingen, At Norten, three miles from the former, 
there is a catholic college, ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Mentz ; and the convent of Marienrode has a catholic 
abbot and fraternity. The Romiſh prieſts of the church 
at Hanover are nominated by the elector. The Jews 
are tolerated and protected in the electoral territories, and 
their privileges have been ſeveral times confirmed and 
enlarged ; particularly in the year 1687, 1697, 1716, 
and 1737. They are permitted to elect, according to 
the Jewiſh cuſtom, a provincial rabbi, who regulates 
their laws, ceremonies, and ſynagogues; and amicably 
adjuſts and decides all conteſts, in cauſes where they are 
permitted to follow the Moſaic law: the plantiff, how- 
ever, may apply immediately to the civil power, with- 
out bringing his complaint before the provincial rabbi. 
The Britiſh reader is fo materially interefted in the hiſ- 
dory of this Muſtrious houſe, which not only poſſeſſes theſe 
territories, but alſo the kingdoms of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, that we ſhall think ourſelves entitled to pardon, 
ſhould we give a ſuccin& and hiſtorical account of it. 

This moſt illuſtrious family, like that of Eſte, de- 
ſcended from the powerful marquis of Azo, who was 
proprietor of the Milaneſe, the ſtate of Genoa, and ſeve- 
ral other countries in Lombardy. In 1040 he married 
Cunigunda, heireſs of the Welpho eſtates in Alemannia 
and Bavaria; and their ſon Welpho, excluſive of his 
father's large patrimony, and the territories of Welpho, 
his mother's brother, obtained alfo the duchy of Bavaria, 
of the emperor Henry IV. He was ſucceeded by duke 
Welpho the Fat, who married Matilda the rich marchio- 

neſs of Tuſcany ; but, dying without heirs, his Italian 
eſtates, together with the duchy of Bavaria; devolved 
to his brother Henry the Swarthy, who, with his conſort 
Wulfhilda, daughter of Magnus duke of Saxony, ob- 
"rained Lunenburg and its appurtenances. His ſon, Henry 
the M us, became ſtill more powerful; obtain- 
ing, in 1126, the duchy of Saxony, by his marriage with 
Gertrude, daughter and heiteſs of the emperor Lotha- 
rio II; as well as the hereditary lands of Brunſwick, 


Northeim, and . h; but, o the 
election of king Conrad III. . prince, 777 was 
prived of the duchies oſ Saxony and Bavaria. His ſon, 
Ke the Lion, recovered the poſſeſſion of theſe 
372 3 the Slavio on the coaſts of the Bal- 
tie: in nee of which he became a prince of great 
However, in 1179, the emperor Frederic I. jealous 
his * > Leng and conſequence, put him * the 
ban, by which means he was not only deprived of the 
dechies of Bavaria and Saxony, but afterwards the em- 
even annexed to himſelf and family, all the duke's 
lands in Italy, Suabia, and Bavaria, But 
duke Henry claimed his hereditary lands in Eaſtphalia, 
which were conſiderable, being thoſe of Lunenburg, and 
the great lordfhips of Brunſwick and Northeim. After 
the publication of the ban; Henry the Lion continued 
to himſelf duke: and his three ſons, Henry, Otho, 
and William, made a 
who was palatinate of the Rhine on the deceaſe of his 
father, to the title of duke, added that of duke of Sax- 
your 2 1 5 
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the latter: but it was not till 1498, that 
very formally delivered up to him, when 
conſiderable figure. Henry, 
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ony: Otho, the ſecond ſon, 
Aquitain, by count of Poitou; f 
many; and, in 1209, was raiſ 
The third ſon, Willam of LR, 
other title, continued the line. Thef: 
1203, made a partition of their patri 
theſe all eſcheated to William's ſon, Otho the chi 
in a record dated 1225, calls himſelf duke of 1, * 
in another of 1226, duke of Brunſwick . and mw 
bearing date 1233, duke of Lunenburg and 0 "10 
In 1235, he made a tender of his perſonal la ry N 
emperor and empire as a fief; on which the „ 
Frederic II. raiſed them to the dukedom r 
them as an imperial fief to a duke and — fing ＋ I 
pire of the name of Otho, and his heirs male nd n 
In 1267, his ſons, the dukes Albert and Joh = 
the duchy of Brunſwick, into the Brunſwick a * 
burg parts, the former of which belonged to Alb J 
the latter to John. Duke John, the fon of te | 
purchaſed the counties of Dannenburg and * 
the Lunenburg line failed in his ſons Otho and Wil 
and their lands, after a long war with the dukes of 
ony, on whom the emperor Charles had conferred ; 
as a vacant fief, came to the line of Brunſwick; 
founder of which, duke Albert, died in 1279. He 
ſucceeded by his three ſons, Henry the Admirable Al 
the Fat, and William, at firſt jointly, but afterwards 
patrimonial lands were divided : duke Henry obte 
Grubenhagen ; duke Albert, Gottingen; ande 
William, Brunſwick. The laſt dying, in 1292, U 
out iſſue, the greater part of his poſſeſſions eu 
duke Albert, and the remainder to duke Henry, 
latter, who was the founder of the Grubcnhagen 
died in 1322, leaving; among other ſons, Henry 
Erneſt. The iſſue of the former failed in duke Ot 
Tarento, whoſe conſort was Johanna queen of NA 
the latter propagated the Grubenhagen line in his tid 
Albert and Frederic; to the ſecond of whom the cou 
Lutterberg eſcheated, together with Scharzfeld, 
vacant fief; but he mortgaged it to Henry co 
Hohnſtein, whoſe ſon Otho died without iſſue make. 
On the other hand, Albert was ſucceeded by hi 
Erich, whoſe ſons Henry and Albert founded tut 
lines; one of which terminated in 1526, and the oi 
1596, and thus the Grubenhagen line became «i 
The Brunſwick line derives its deſcent from duke 
the Fat, who had three ſons, Otho, Magnus, and} 
Otho died in 1 334, without male iſſue; in conkq 
of which the two ſurviving brothers made a partit 
the paternal territories : duke Erneſt obtained Gotti 
and duke Magnus Wolfenbuttel. But Otho tne 
Eyed, grandſon of the former, dying in 1463, ln 
heirs, duke Magnus the Pious became the founder( 
ſeveral families of the dukes of Brunſwick and Lune 
which are now exiſting. His ſon Lewis d 
his lands to duke William of Lunenburg, ti 
of the Lunenburg line; but this duke dy 
1.367, he re. inveſted his brother, duke Magn 
Chain-wearer, with them, who, on that accou 
came involved in a ſevere, war with Saxony, Wil 
not terminated till after his death; but, by a p< 
cluded in 1 389, his ſons Frederic, Bernhard, and! 
came into the quiet enjoyment of the principalii o 
burg; which, in 1428, devolved to duke Bernl 
his ſons; duke Henry's ſons, William and Hen 
taining the princely of Brunſwick. _ 1 
The latter of theſe died in 1473, without ar 
ed the Brunſ{w1d 


three brother 
monial lands; 


but Henry the Victorious continu Rn fi. 
and added to it the principality of Gottingen, - Wt je 
wald. On his deceaſe, though contrary d ode tike ( 
injunction, William the Youthful, and Fr Se], 
Reſtleſs, made a diviſion of his lands. The 0 


between his wo ſons, 
ng 
Gott. 
Gotting 
it was cen 
Ste ina; 804 


1495, divided his territories 
the Malicious, and Erich the Elder ; af 
buttle to the former, and Calenberg an 


provincial diet, at the convent of 


time both countries have continued under the l 


reign and government. 
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berg line, deſcending from duke Erich, 
die Ce in 1584, in his ſon duke Erich the 
cnt pf ut the Wolfenbuttle line, founded by duke 
iure * tinued in his fon Henry the Younger, his 


od Julius, and his great grandſon Henry-Julius, till 
* coſed in a 


ulius, 


ſon of the laſt, named Frederic Ulrich. 
the ſecond of theſe princes, introduced the 
on into this country, acquired the principality 
— and upper county of Hoya. The third, 
(Genes iltrator of the archbiſhop of Halberſtadr, 
5 his houſe the ſuperintendency and adminiſtra- 
0 abbey of Walkenried, and alſo took poſſeſſion 
jd LIE county of Blankenburg, with the princi- 
4 Grubenhagen. The fourth of theſe dukes died 
11 in — of which his lands devolved to 
-line. 
r gnsted, as above ſtated, from duke 
„and was propagated in his ſon Frederic, who, 
ing his OWN ſons, was, in 1478, ſucceeded by 
nde Mediator, his grandſon, by his ſon Otho the 
os and who, in 1522, made a perpetual ſettle- 
wit of his whole country, on his three ſons, Otho, Er- 
ef. 1d Francis, and their heirs.  Otho, the eldeſt, in 
u. made a compact of inheritance with his brothers, 
| A fed his reſidence at Hearburg, but his progeny be- 
ame engt in 164.2, in his grandſon William. Duke 
anc refded at Gifhorn, and left no iſſue ; but duke 
bett became ſovereign, and, propagating the lineage, 
wrnduced into his dominions the Lutheran doctrine and 
lip. His ſons Henry and William eſtabliſhed the 
gent flouriſhing lines of the illuſtrious houſe of 
lick: Henry founded that of Dannenberg, afterwards 
led the Wolfenbuttle-line, and William that of Zell. 
Nike Henry, transferring the government to his 
er brother, reſided at Dannenberg, and held the bai- 
cla that name; but his third ſon, duke Auguſtus, on 
ue of the old Wolfenbuttle- line, acquired the 
wepality of Brunſwick, and reſided at Wolfenbuttle. 
prince was ſucceeded by his two eldeſt ſons, Ro- 
bs Auguſtus, and Anthony Ulrich; the former of 
km again reduced the town of Brunſwick to obedi- 
*; but che youngeſt ſon, Ferdinand Albert, lived 
em. The immediate ſucceſſor of duke Anthony 
Me), was his fon Avuguſtus-William ; who, dying in 
y vithout iſſue, was ſucceeded by his brother, duke 
ms Adolphus, who was already in poſſeſſion of the 
kulity of Blankenburgh. This prince alſo dying, 
N35, without heirs, the government deſcended to the 
duke Ferdinand Albert, of Bevern, who died in 
me year, and was ſucceeded by Charles, duke of 
ck Wolfenbuttle. | 
The ine of Zell is deſcended from duke William, 
ded in 1592, and was regularly ſucceeded by his 
in, Io, Auguſtus, and Frederick, - ju 
married, Duke George, the younger brother o 
un, who ſignalized himfelf ES  - the thirty 
u, left behind him four ſons : Chriſtian-Lewis, 
NWiham, John-Frederick, and Erneſt-Auguſ- 
inn expecting the principalities of Calenberg and 
g would alſo fall to them, engaged in his will 
geney ſhould be lodged only in two, who were 
We partition of the _—_— of theſe ſons. Duke 
Ma-Lewis therefore obtained the principality of 
wut, and duke George-William that of Calenberg: 
Au the deceaſe of the former, in 1665, duke John- 
© te third brother, took poſſeſſion of the prin- 
ln enburg hence a violent quarrel _ 
4 is elder brother, but it was adjuſted in 
TH, by a convention, in which it was agreed, 
r George-William ſhould hold the principality of 
Lunenburg, with the abbey of Alkenried, the 
* al Schauen, and the counties of Hoya and 
"by laſt of which he reſigned to his brother, 
& Auguſtus; and that the principalities of 
und Grubenhagen ſhould * to duke 
lb 6 + The laſt mentioned of theſe brothers 
We but duke George-William, who alſo ac- 
by of Lauenburg, lived till 1705. 
g and Lavenburg, with the county of Hoya, 
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Erneſt-Auguſtus, who, in 1662, was created | 


| biſhop of Oſnaburg ; in 1679, acquired the principalities 


of Calenberg and Grubenhagen, and, in 1692, the ninth 
electorate. In 1680, with the conſent of duke George- 
William, this prince introduced into the Wilhelmin-line, 
the right of primogenitureſhip; which, in 1689, and 
1692, was confirmed by the emperor, together with the 
grant of the electorate. His ſon, the eſector George- 
Lewis was, in 1708, formally introduced into the college 
of princes, in 1714, ſucceeded to the kingdoms of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, and, in 1715, added to his family 
the duchy of Bremen, with the principality of Verden. 
On the 11th of June, 1727, he was ſucceeded in his 
throne and electorate by George II. who, on the 25th of 
October, 1760, was ſucceeded by his preſent majeſty, 
George III. 

The electoral titleis duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, 
and arch-treaſurer and elector of the Holy Roman empire. 
The privy council at Hanover is alſo called the regency, 
and is of great authority, as repreſenting the abſent ſove- 
reign. It directs in all affairs, both foreign and domeſtic, 
makes laws and iſſues ordinances in the name of the ſove- 
reign, grants privileges, ſuperintends the regalia, the 
polity, the nomination of magiſtrates, and judicial offi- 
cers in the country towns, grants inveſtitures of fiefs, &c. 
In important affairs, it ſends to London for the ſovereign's 
inſtructions and approbation, and receives his orders. It 
conſiſts of nine privy counſellors, among whom are di- 
vided the ſeveral branches of the adminiſtration. The 


affairs of the church are conducted by the conſiſtories and 


ſuperintendants. The government of the ſeveral coun- 
tries, which compoſe this electorate, is the leaſt deſpotic 
of any in the empire; for the elector cannot make laws, 
nor raiſe money, without the conſent of the ſtates. There 
are ſeveral civil courts of juſtice, from all which an ap- 
peal lies to the ſupreme court, erected at Zell in 1711, 
ſome of the members of which are appointed by the 
ſtates. From this court no appeal hes to the imperial 
tribunals, the emperors, Charles VI. and Francis I. 
having granted the electoral territories a power of finally 
determining all cauſes ariſing within them. 
The king of Great-Britain, as elector, has alſo ſevera 
votes in the diet of the empire, in the college of princes 
and counts. He bears the title of arch-treaſurer of the 
the empire, equally with elector Palatine. For the de- 


fence of the empire, he contributes for all his poſſeſſions 


and their dependencies, an electoral contingent, viz. ſixty 
horſe, and two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven foot; or, in 
lieu of them, one thouſand eight hundred and twenty - 
eight florins monthly. To the chamber of Witzlar he 
pays, for the whole electorate, eight hundred and eleven 
rix-dollars, fifty-eight kruitzers. As proprietor of the 
duchy, he is, alternately with the king of Pruſſia, as 
duke of Magdeburg, director of the circle of Lower 
Saxony ; in the diet of which circle, he has five votes in 


the college of princes ; and, in that of Weſtphalia, one 


in the college of princes, and three in that of the counts. 


Should he always continue a proteſtant, he is entitled to 


the biſhopric of Oſnaburg, alternately with a Roman ca- 


tholic biſhop. He has alſo the patronage of the town of 


Hildaſheim, and, jointly with the houſe of Brunſwick- 
Wolfenbuttel, of the abbey of Corvey, the town *of 
Hoztar, and the imperial city of Goſalar. 

The revenues of the electorate, which are under the 
management of the board of treaſury, and ariſe princi- 
pally from the demeſnes, mines, tolls, taxes on land-falt- 
works, cattle, merchandiſe, and public-houſes, are ſup- 
poſed to amount to at leaſt four hundred thouſand pounds 
a year. | ; 

"The military eſtabliſhment of the electorate, in time of 
peace, is about twenty thouſand men, beſides the invalids 
and militia, which make about ſix or ſeven thouſand. In 
time of war the elector can raiſe about thirty or forty 
thouſand men, without greatly burthening his ſubjects. 


The adminiſtration of civil juſtice in the army, is managed 
by a particular court, conſiſting of two members of the 

ivy council, and four counſellors at war. Criminal 
juſtice is executed here by the civil power, in which 
their proceedings are regulated by the martial Jaws 


We 
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We ſhall now proceed to a particular deſcription of | 


this territory, beginning with 


Tus DUCHY or BREMEN. 


BREMEN, a province in the circle of Lower 
Saxony, has the German fea on the north; the Elbe and 
part of the Lunenburg on the eaſt; the Weſer on the 
weſt ; and part of Verden and Oldenburg on the ſouth, 
It is about fifty miles in length, and forty in breadth. 
Bremen is a level country, and well watered with rivers, 
the principal of which are the Elbe, the Ofte, and the 
Weſer. The Elbe, in its courſe, receives the Ofte, 
which has its ſource in the bailiwick of Haarburg, in 
Lunenburg ; the Schwinge, which riſes near Stade ; and 
the Luche. The Geeſte, and ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams 
fall into the Weſer. The Elbe, Oſte, and Weſer, are 
bordered with very rich march lands; thoſe on the Elbe 
produce grain and fruit in abundance : thoſe on the Oſte 
are alſo extremely fertile in grain, and yield a clay for 
veſſels, and a kind of free ſtone : The ſoil on the borders 
of the Weſer, beſides its fertility in grain, affords large 
breeds of cattle. Between Bremen and Stade, the coun- 
try is either a barren ſand, or a morals. To guard. the 


— 
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lands againſt inundations, to which they are expoſed. 


from the rivers, dykes and dams have been erected, and 
are kept in repair at a vaſt expence. In winter they are 
ſo frequently overflowed, that the inhabitants are obliged 
to make uſe of long poles, to leap over the ditches and 
other waters, in paſſing from one place to another. A 
great deal of flax is raiſed in this country. From its ſitu- 
ation between navigable rivers, moſt of the inhabitants 
have been induced to turn their thoughts to trade. They 
have the reputation of being able to fight and drink with 
any people in Germany. 

'T his was at fiſt an archbiſhop, but has ſince been ſecu- 
larized and given to Sweden, by the treaty of Weſtpha- 
lia, as a fict of the German empire, with the title of 
duchy. The Swedes continued maſters of it till 1712, 
when it was conquered, together with Verden, by the 


Danes, and both ſold to the clector George I. of Great- 


Britain, for two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 

The ſtates of Bremen conſiſt of the nobility, and the 
deputies of the towns of Stade and Buxtehude, whoſe 
privileges are the ſame as thoſe of Verden. An aſſembly 
of all the ſtates, or a diet, cannot be held. without the 
knowledge and conſent of the regency ; but the nobility 
may aſſemble twice a year at Baſdal, without giving any 
previous notice to the regency. All the inhabitants, ex- 
cept thoſe who have a right to fit and vote in the diets, 
are taxable. The office of hereditary cup-bearer belongs 
to the Ifſendort family; that of clerk of the kitchen to the 
Schultens vonder Luks ; and that of marſhal to the barons 
of Marcſhalke. 

The eſtabliſhed religion here is Lutheraniſm, and, in 
the whole duchy,there are one hundred and ten Lutheran 
churches : viz. one hundred and fix in the country, the 
cathedral at Bremen, and three at Stade. The ſupreme 
inſpection of the churches of this duchy, and the princi- 
pality of Verden, is veſted in a general ſuperintendant. 
The Calviniſts in this territory form ſeven congrega- 
tions. , 

Excluſive of cordage and linen, the only manufactures 
of this country are thoſe of cloth, flannel, kerſeys, and 
other woollen ſtuffs ; with a ſugar-refinery, and porcelain 
manufacture at Ammund, in the diſtrict of Leſſum. The 
principal places of this duchy are | 


The Carrrax of this Ducay, a well-fortified, opulent, 


and trading city. The river Weſer divides it into the 
new and old towns, It has a fine territory, extending 
about ſix miles round it, in which is the port of Vegeſeck, 
where the veſſels load and unload their merchandiſes. 
This city is divided into four quarters, to- each of which 
22 a burgomaſter and fix ſenators. It is well- built, 
ad fois magnificent. houſes. A ſtatue of Rowland, 
with a drawn ſword in his hand, ſtands in the middle of 
the 3 29 The principal curioſities are the water- works, 
conſiſting of eleven large mills, which convey the water 
the houſes in the town; the 


to all 
| I 
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ally towards the great market-place, which con- 


q 


| one houſes, having a Lutheran a 
ſtadthouſe, which 18 2 | 


| which formerly had a ſtrong fort. 


| conſiſting of eight ladies and an abbels 
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ſtately old building, the exchange, the 
cathedral, the abbies of St. Anſcharius 
and the royal gymnaſium. The cuſtom-houſe; 
port, about five miles below the town, from u! "I 
goods are obliged to be brought to it in "es: ö 
boats. Farther particulars will be given of t 
when we ſhall hereafter mention it as a free im 
among others of that denomination, 

STADE, a large old town, ſituated on the ;.. 
Schwinge, not far from where it falls into the Elbe 1 
ing a ſtrong fort. It is the ſeat of the. regenc ob 
duchies of Bremen and Verden, as well as of 4 1 
cery, chief court of juſtice; and conſiſtory. It . 1 
four miles from Bremen, and twenty-ſeven fiom Hay 
burg; and was formerly the capital of a marquiſ.. 
the ſame name, an imperial city, and one of the Har 
towns. Stade had then a great trade, and many r 
leges ; but afterwards declined, in proportion as Hu 
burgh flouriſhed. Still, however, itis a large handfy 
town, and has a good garriſon. Here is a Latin ſd 
where formerly ſtood an Auguſtine convent. The 
burgomaſters are alſo counſellors of ſtate. In 1626 
town was taken by the imperial general Tilly; in i 
it was beſieged by the Swedes, and relieved by gene 
Pappenheim, but was afterwards taken by them in 16; 
In 1659, it was almoſt conſumed by fire, and, in i 
the Danes took it by bombardment. In 1757, its & 
fications were greatly improved, according to a plan 
before George II, in 1755. 

| BuxTEnvDE, a ſmall town ſeated on the river E 
not far ſrom the rivulet Viver, about fifteen miles & 
Hamburgh, and forty-eight from Bremen. At preſt 
it has but one pariſh-church, to which belong threep 
tors. The two burgomaſters here are counſellors of ſt 
This place obtained its firſt charter from archbi 
Giſelbert, in 1273, and, in 1278, was ſurrounded 
a wall; but, in 1682, its fortifications were razed. & 
and Buxtehude are the only towns in the duchy, that 
of the ſtates. 

ZEVEN, CLOSTER ZEVEN, Or CLOSTER SEVEN 
parochial village, in which a Benedictine nunnery | 
merly ſtood. This place is noted for the conven 
concluded in it, in 1757, by the mediation of c 
Lynar, the Daniſh governor of the counties of Old 
burg and Delmenhorſt, between the duke of Cum 
land, commander in chief of the elector of Brune 
forces, and the duke de Richlieu, the French king) 
neral ; but this convention never took place. 4 

BREMERVORDE, a large village, enjoying munid 
privileges, and having two burgomalters. Here 
anciently an archiepiſcopal palace, which was demolil 
in 1682, | 3 

OTTERSBERG, a village on the little river Mun 
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OSTERHOLY, a parochial village, formerly the ie 
the bailiwick, and containing a Benedictine nunner): 
SCHARMBECK, a village containing one hundt 
fifty houſes, and a parochial church. Here 1s 3 
facture of woollen cloth, bays, and fannels. 
LiLIENTHAL, a parochial village on the river We 
being the ſeat of a bailiwick, and formerly conan 
Ciſtercian nunnery. 4 | 
Haczn, a village on the Weſer, giving 1; 
bailiwick, where anciently ſtood the oak, a , 
the courts were uſually held; whence it was ca 
Eche. Fas 
STOTEL, a large parochial village, glvin 
bailiwick, and formerly conferred the title 0 
the proprietors of the latters- 
NEvENWALDE, a village, 


having a convent fo | 
but eos 


1 * > bes 
in 1716, made ſuch large additions to 1s reven 
cwo more ladies were admitted, and after tat my 
This little ſociety therefore now conliſts of an a _ 
twelve conventualiſts, The convent has Ne — 
adminiſtrator, and the patron of the church o 
is the ſovereign. 8 
Have conſiſting of three hundred ® 
Lens, a village conſiſting o uf Cane 


religion N 


gation, both of which exerciſe their 


4 


lurch. Its Juſtice is appointed by the regency at 


ie c | 
. a village where the nobility of the duchy aſ- 
cl twice a year. 


a parochial village on the river Oſte, 

fa bailiwick. It has a ſafe harbour, and 

ed on a very conſiderable trade; but a ſand- 

15 at os iſſue of the Oſte into the Elbe, 
the entrance dangerous. 

V. a village at the conflux of the Oſte and Elbe, 

1 harbour, which is unſafe in ſtormy weather. It 


Wa fort, which was demoliſhed in 1678. g 


Tar BAILIWICK or WILDESHAUSEN. 


GH this territory forms no part of the duchy 
= yet, as it is the property of the ſame ſove- 
on, and was formerly included in that duchy, it is en- 

ice. It lies on the Hunte, and is ſurrounded 


oti 
2 — of Oldenburg, Delmenhorſt, and the 


Wicks of Vechte and Kloppenburg, belonging to the 
( uunſter. Except on the borders of the rivers 
ud Lethe, the foil is very indifferent, though it 
eos ge, oats, and buck-wheat. This bailiwick 
e plenty of ſheep, wool, wax, and honey; in- 
e that the inhabitants are not only ſupplied for 
er om conſumption, but export ſome of : the articles. 
any of the inhabitants are employed in diſtilling, and 
WS the comerance of goods and paſſengers; and others, 
ay in ſpring and ſummer, repair to Holland, 
Wir: they recerve good wages for digging of turf, 
ung and other laborious occupations. In 1700, the 
pd Sweden mortgaged the bailiwick and its depen- 
ers, to the electoral houſe of Brunſwick-Lunenburg; 
In 1720, at the peace of Stockholm, aſſigned over 
digt and claim to it. The only place, in this diſtrict, 
noticing is 
Muorskauskx, a town giving name to the bailiwick, 
ache river Hunte, containing upwards of three 
Wd houſes, ſeveral churches, and other public 
ns. Nearly half of the inhabitants are papiſts, 
permitted the exerciſe of their religion under a 
OT pit, but without bells, church-muſic, or pro- 
Ms; nor are they ſuffered to be married, buried, or 
by their own prieſts, but by a Lutheran mini- 
US tice was anciently a rich abbey and a caſtle, which, 
nch their walls, are now in ruins. 
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MRINCIPALITY os LUNENBURG-ZELL. 


W territory is bounded on the wet by the duchies 
amen and Verden, and the county of Hoya ; to the 
bb the principality of Calenburg, and the dioceſe 
beim; to the eaſt by the duchy of Brunſwick, 
&-Mark, and the duchy of Mecklenburg; and to 
Wn by the duchy of Lauenburg and the Elbe; by 
zuck which it is ſeparated from the territory of the 
ay of Hamburgh. It is one hundred miles in 
* ſeyenty in breadth. The ſoil is various; 
Q is bordering on the Elbe, the Aller, the 
| ſome ſmaller rivers, is rich and fertile; in other 
10 and is ſandy, heathy, ſwampy, and barren. 
* the diverſity of the ſoil, it produces wheat, 
U e peas, hops, flax, hemp, and timber. 
Y Yar are deficient in wheat, but others yield a 
. 1 breed but few cattle and horſes, others 
62 be each. The heaths are covered with 
ad N kind of ſheep, having wool that is 
5 and wax and honey are produced in 
ö Almen Lunenburg is well furniſned with ſalt- 
EI. e and the foreſt of Gorde with veniſon. 
A Ap ch traverſes a conſiderable part of this 
" lng; very advantageous to it, by fertilizing the 
, ad, _ well as with reſpect to its fiſheries, na- 
b foures , The Ilmenau is a navigable river, 
| "hy in the Gifhorn bailiwick. The Aller, 
, e duch 


part of red of Magdeburg, glides through 


teams ; particularly the Ocker, Fuhſe, 
me, 


is principality, and accumulates a 
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The general diets ate convened by the ſovereign twice 
a year, and held at Zell. They conſiſt of the deputies 
of the nobility, and the towns of Lunenburg, Uelzen, 
and Zell, who have the nomination of the memb rs of 
the high colleges, and other officers, Jointly with the 
lovereign. | 

The number of Lutheran parochial churches in this 

territory, amounts to about two hundred, over which 
there are fifteen ſuperintendencies, and two general ſuper- 
intendants. The town of Lunenburg conſiſts of four 
pariſhes, and has a ſuperintendant of its own. The 
principal manufactures in this principality, are linen and 
woollen cloths, cottons, ſtockings, hats, ribbons, ſtarch, 
bleached wax, refined ſugar, ſhips, boats, barges, gold 
and filver wires, and wooden wares. The exports of 
theſe articles to Hamburgh, Altena, and Lubec, are con- 
ſiderable. 
This principality entitles the king of Great-Britain to 
a ſeat and voice, both in the college of the princes of the 
empire, and of the circle of Lower Saxony. Its matri- 
cular aſſeſſment is twenty horſe, and one hundred and 
twenty foot, or ſeven hundred and twenty florins per 
month in lieu of them. g 

Here are ſome hereditary poſts, enjoyed by certain 
noble families which are reſident in the country. The 
office of hereditary marſhal is poſſeſſed by the family of 
the Medings ; that of hereditary ſewer and cup-bearer, 
by the Behrens; and that of arch-treaſurer by the 
Kneſebacs. The dukes of Lunenburg have alſo intro- 
duced the office of hereditary taſter into this principality, 
which has been conferred upon the Sporken family. 

The chancery, and high court of juſtice, are at Zell. 
The country ſends two aſſeſſors to the high court, but 
the choice of them 1s ſubmitted to the college of pro- 
vincial counſellors. It alſo appoints two counſellors for 
the high court of appeals, one of whom muſt be a noble- 
man, and the other a commoner ; and theſe are choſen by 
the majority of ſuffrages, at a general meeting of the 
provincial and financier counſellors, each of whom has 
a vote. 

The chief revenues of the principality ariſe from the 
demeſnes, contributions, tolls on the Elbe, duties on 
cattle, wine, brandy, beer, and other commodities, 
which altogether 1s very conſiderable. The principal 
places 1n this territory are ; 

LunznBuRs, the capital of the principality, ſeated 
on a river called the Ilmenau, or Elmen, which is navi- 
gable from hence to the Elbe, being the diſtance of about 
thirteen miles. It is forty-three miles from Zell, twenty- 
ſeven from Hamburgh, and ſixty-eight from Hanover. 
It is ſurrounded with moats and walls, which are forti- 
fied with towers, and contains about nine thouſand inha- 
bitants. Formerly this was a Hanſe-town, and an im- 
perial city. Some derive its name from Lina, the 
ancient name of the Ilmenau; others from Luna, the 
moon, an image of which is faid to have been worſhipped 
here in times of paganiſm. To the church of St. John, in 
this town, 1s annexed the ſuperintendency, with a Latin 
ſchool, conſiſting of five claſſes. In that of St. Mary 
was formerly a convent of Minims, which now ſerves for 
the town armoury. The other churches are thoſe of St. 
Nicholas, and St. Lambert. Here are three hoſpitals, of 
which that of the Holy Ghoſt, and another, have alſo 
churches belonging to them. On the market-place ſtands 
the prince's palace, and the guildhall ; oppoſite to which 
is the Premonſtratenſian abbey of Heiligenthal, which 
was ſequeſtrated by the magiſtracy in 1530, and its church 
now ſerves for a ſalt magazine. Out of the revenues of 
the Benedictine monaſtery in this town, an academy for 
martial exerciſes was. founded ; where young gentlemen 
of the principality of Lunenburg are ſupported gratis, 


and taught fencing, riding, French, and dancing. The 


ſuperintendency and management 'of this, and the Latin 
ſchool, together with the eſtates appropriated to their 
maintenance, belongs to the landſchaft director, and the 
auſtreiter, who are both choſen from the Lunenburg no- 
bility. The former, upon this occaſion, ſupplies the 
place of the popiſh abbot, and as ſuch is head of the 
ſtates of the principality, and preſident of the provincial 
college. He has the title of excellency, and, in all 
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public inſtruments, ſtiles himſelf, By the grace of God, 
landſchaft director, and lord of the manſion of St, Michael 
in Lunenburg. In 17 53, an anatomical theatre was built 
near Sulz- gate in this town. The conventual church of 
St. Michael, has its own paſtor and deacon. Within 1t 
lie the remains of the ancient dukes, and on its great 
altar ſtands the celebrated golden table, which 1s eight 
feet in length, and four in breadth, plated over with chaſed 
gold; having a rim embelliſhed with precious ſtones of 
immenſe value, which was taken from the Saracens by 
the emperor Otho, and preſented to the church ; but, in 
1698, a gang of thieves {tripped it of two hundred rubies 
and emeralds, a large diamond, and the greater part of 
the gold. The convent of St. Michael, which ftands 
near the Kalkberge, or Death-hill, was founded in 955, 
by Hermann, duke of Saxony, and, in 1373, was re- 
built in its preſent ſituation. It was formerly a Bene- 
dictine monaſtery, and the monks were to be deſcended 
of genuine nobility. In 1532, they declared for Luthe- 
raniſm; and, in 1665, duke Chriſtian-Lewis, with the 
approbation of the nobility, ſuppreſſed the convent, and 
founded therein a ſchool for martial exerciſes. This 
town is well fortified, and has a garriſon, which is lodged 
in barracks. Here are ſome very rich falt-ſprings, and 
formerly upwards of twenty thouſand tons of ſalt, have 
been annually made and ſold here; but that trade has 
long been upon the decline. The two rocks, welt of the 
town, known by the names of Schildſtein and Kalkberg, 
afford good limeſtone ; and on the banks of the Ilmenau 
are warehouſes, for the reception of goods from any part 
of Germany, to be forwarded by that river to Hamburgh, 
or by the Aſche to Lubec, from whence other goods are 
brought back by the ſame conveyances. The town deals 
largely in woollen, linen, flax, honey, wax, beer, lime, 
and falt. 

UzLzEN, a town at the conflux of the Wipper, and other 
rivulets, which form the Ilmenau, thirty-three miles 
north-eaſt of Zell. It was founded by Otho I. who con- 
ferred a charter on it in 1247. The Ilmenau was once 
navigable to this place, as appears by the remains. of the 
ancient harbour, ſtill to be ſeen : and in the great church 
hangs the model of a ſhip of gilt copper, preſented to 
the corporation by the Engliſh, who traded to that port. 
The town, which is a great thoroughfare, contains up- 
wards of three hundred houſes, many of which are neat 
and elegant. Here are ſeveral churches, a ducal palace, 
a Latin ſchool, and two alms-houſes. Very fine flax 
grows 1n the environs of this place, of which a great deal 
of linen is made. The magiſtracy is poſſeſſed of the 
high and low juriſdiction, and, on the aboliſhment of the 
governor's court in 1750, received from the ſovereign a | 
new charter and plan for the more regular adminiſtration 
of juſtice. | 

ZELL, in Latin Cella, a fortified town, ſituated on the 
river Aller, which 1s here navigable, and behind the new 
town is joined by the Fuhſe. It is twenty-four miles 

north of Hanover, and thirty-two north-eaſt of Brunſ- 
wick. It is very ancient, having a charter dated in 1203; 
and, including the ſuburbs, contains about fourteen hun- 
dred houſes. In this town the late unfortunate queen of 
Denmark ended her days. This circumſtance calls to 
my remembrance, a letter written by Dr. Moore, when 
he viſited this town, in company with the duke of Ha- 
milton. I was much affected on the peruſal of it, and 
ſhall therefore give an extract from it: © The duke of 
« Hamilton having determined to pay his reſpects to the 
queen of Denmark, before he left this country, choſe | 
« to make his viſit while the hereditary princeſs was with 
« her ſiſter. I accompanied him to Zell, and the next 
« day waited on the count and counteſs Dean, to let 
« them know of the duke's arrival, and to be informed 
« when we could have the honour of being preſented 
to the queen. They both belong to the princeſs of 
« Brunſwick's family; and, while I was at breakfaft 
« with them, her royal highneſs entered the room, and 
« me the information I wanted. Before dinner, 1 
cc returned with the duke to the caſtle, where he re- 
« mained till late in the evening. There was a concert 
t of muſſic between dinner and ſupper, and the queen 
 * ſeemed in better ſpirits than could have been ex- 
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| longing to the caſtle and other places, render the 
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ec pected.” —*© The caſtle is a ſtately buita: 
« rounded by a moat, and ſtrongly fo uilding, f. 
cc formerly the reſidence of the — 4 TS 
* repgired lately by order of the king of 2 | 
for the reception of his unfortunate ſiſter "TY 
5 ments are ſpacious and convenient, and no 
ſomely furniſhed. The officers of the W hang 
« queen's maids of honour, and other 3 t 
* a very genteel appearance, and retain the © ys ha 
ee ful attachment to their ill-fated miſtreſs 


by days we remained at Zell, were ſpent entirely at e 
where every thing appeared to be arranged in th ou 
of other ſmall German courts, and nothing L 1 ly 

render the queen's ſituation as comfortable 0 

ſtances wou d admit. But by far her greateſi 2 

tion, 1s the company and converſation of her i 

Some degree of latisfaction appears in her com 

while the princeſs remains at Zell; but the * 

e ſhe goes away, the queen, as we were informed, 

* comes a prey to dejection and deſpondency g 

= princeſs exerts herſelf to prevent this wy 

* to her ſiſter all the time ſhe can ſpare from the 4 

e ſhe owes to her own family. Unlike thoſe, who 

« the firſt pretext of breaking connections which ca 

c longer be of advantage, this humane princeſs has 

played even more attachment to her ſiſter ſince 

misfortunes, than ſhe ever did while the queen w 

the meridian of her proſperity. The youth, the x 

able countenance, the obliging manners of the 

have conciliated the minds of every one in this co 

„Though ſhe was in perfect health, and apy 

cheerful, yet, convinced that her gaiety was affu 

and the effect of a ſtrong effort, I felt an impreſl 
melancholy, which it was not in my power to 
© come, all the time we remained at Zell.” —/ 
days after the duke and Dr. Moore had quitted Ze 

princeſs returned to Brunſwick, and, in leſs than a 

intelligence was received by her that her royal ſiſe 

queen of Denmark, had been ſummoned from t 

by a putrid fever. But we muſt no longer digreß. 

ramparts of Zell, which are planted with trees all 1 

are very high, and ſo broad that coaches may go 

on them. Here 1s a caſtle, or ducal palace, as 
mentioned, and a provincial houſe, for the diets 
the high courts of appeal for all the territories 
electoral houſe of Brunſwick Lunenburg are held. 
town 1s ornamented with ſeveral churches, a town 

a riding houſe, an armoury, an hotel des unvalids 

ral hoſpitals, a houſe of correction, an orphan 

and a French garden, planted with beautiful u 

lime-trees, and another of leſs dimenſions called t 

lian garden. The gardens, orchards, and grotd 
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extremely pleaſant. The Aller contributes gr 
the trade of this town. It is alſo a great thoro 
and has ſome manufactures, particularly of god 
Great quantities of corn are conveyed from this 
Bremen. Many French refugees, and other fa 
that nation, are ſettled in this town. The £0 
and juriſdiction of Zell, is partly veſted in the ma 
and partly in the caſtellan, and the commili2 
police. In the neighbourhood ſtands the caltle 
where the heireſs of Lunenburg-Zell, who was 
the elector George I. king of Great-Brital) p 
wards divorced, died, after having been de 
confined. The caſtle, in which the queen ol 4 
reſided, was built by duke Henry in 14% 
wards improved. f 
HarzuRc, or HAARBURG, A pretty large ; 
river Seeve, near its influx into the 1 * c 
miles from Lunenburg, and fiſty from Zel 100 
about five hundred houſes, many of _ : 
nobility. The town is very populous, Ws 
leges, and ſeveral flouriſhing manufactures. 
well fortified, and has a caſtle, an mg 
a garriſon; and barracks. It is the ſet 0 wy 
"af for erintendencies of 'this principal g 
ſuperintendency, under the direction einde 7 
intendant, Who is always the head ow 
chial church. Here is a good harbor 


ing as well firuated as that of Haraburgh, to which 


„ fun hence every day, with goods and paſſen- 
It w; ende rates The fort, which lies between the 
nd w 1 yn Elbe, is a regular pentagon, in which there 
ita ie formerly the reſidence of the dukes, and the 


abe Ws houſe. It was taken by the French in 
2 5 the Hanoverians retook it by ſiege, before the 


It, f. % e year, 

9 ha e * — town, ſituated in the eaſtern 
reiped . ney on an eminence near the river Jetze, 
e miles ſouth-eaſt of Lunenburg. It ſtands in 
1 4 Lad Fuirful bailiwick of the ſame name, and had 


1. a caſtle and counts of its own. The river Jetze 
— cavioable, this town is well ſituated for trade, but 
% the principal commodity carried on here. The 
f un of Dannenberg are proprietors of ſome lands 
rear the town. In 1566, it became the reſidence 
ine of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, which is now 
Ude Wolfenbuttel-line ; but, in 1671, was again 
md to the principality of Lunenburg, one of the 
Bol which purchaſed it of its count in 1303. The 
«four, ground at the ſovereign's mills in this coun- 
ndat Prifter, is remarkable for its goodneſs. 
exo, a {mall town on the river Jetze, having a 
b and being the ſeat of a ſuperintendency. It 
a had counts of its own, who were vaſlals to the 
ks ofLunenburg, as well as to the counts of Dannen- 
z nd Welpe. In 1608, this town was deſtroyed 
fre. 
gabrmck, a town ſituated on the river Ilmenau. 
wh it is now only a ſtraggling village, it was for- 
th 2 ſrong populous city, and the fee of a biſhop, 
ning nine churches, The chapter, having em- 
ld the reformation in 1529, was confirmed in the 
Gon of its rights and eſtates, and now conſiſts of a 
w.z fenior, a ſub-ſenior, and eight ſecular canons, 
plzre a repreſentative in the diet. The inhabitants 
Wt principally by the culture of their gardens, the 
Karts of which are conveyed to Lunenburg and Ham- 
p, in the latter of which they have a warehouſe of 
donn; and, by virtue of an agreement between the 
cy of Hamburgh and the council of Bardewick, 
led in 1604, this warehouſe is to be kept in good 
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e diets h the former, in conſideration of the yearly pay- 
ories Kof one hundred and ten marks. The old cathedral 
held. | abbey ſtill remain, and have been frequently 
town Ned. | 


Inx-ax-DeR-LukE, a ſmall city on the rapid 
Make, which divides it into two branches, over each 
rifyl rf ch here is a bridge; and one of the ſtreams paſſes 
alled t Wi the city. Winſen is walled and moated, and was 
oro" well fortified, but the works are now out of re- 


walids 


rphan 


er the | Here is a ducal palace, once the favourite reſi- 
tes gte t of Dorothy, widow of duke William, and the 
thoro Where ſhe died in 1617. This town 1s a great 
r01d 0 Welfare to and from Hamburgh, and gives name 
1 this Munck, in which there is a Lutheran abbey. In 


her fal 
he go 
he mal 


i was reduced to aſhes by the Daniſh troops. It is 
zol the chief officer of the bailiwick. 
"4, 2 parochial village, having a Lutheran con- 


\mifla valiſting of an abbeſs, a prioreſs, and eight other 
caltleC Here 1s alſo a mineral and medicinal ſpring. 
was C"INCEN, a village, and the ſeat of a bailiwick, on 
ain, menu. Here is a Lutheran convent, con- 
n tht chen abbeſs, a prioreſs, and twenty-three other 
-n of i d do thirds of whom are natives of Lunenburg. 
4855 . © reformation, this was a Ciſtercian nunnery. 
s a pleaſant town, giving name to a baili- 
arge i i Wich great quantities of honey are made. It 
e, [0 * Convent, which was formerly a Benedictine 


TY 
e now conſiſts of a Lutheran abbeſs, a prio- 


ch bel 10 vurteen other ladies. | 
has 4 , a village ſeated on the river Aller, 
nes. Bu Lutheran convent, conſiſting of an abbeſs, 
1 b and Wenty-three other ladies. Before the re- 
of the | M, this Wa | | 


$ a Ciſtercian nunnery. 


MAG . . 
w a village on the river Iſe, having alſo a 


* 59 Fi onvent for ladies 
. r f 1 . ; 
"= li a fo mall town ſituated on the river Bohme, 


U 
2 


allwick-houſe, a ſuperintendency, and 
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about two hunditd and forty houſes. In 1383 it was 
only a village, but even then obtained the municipal ju- 
riſdiction; and, in 1450, duke Frederic granted it a 
charter. Here is another convent of Lutheran ladies, 
founded anciently by a Saxon count of the name of Walo; 
and now conſiſting of an abbeſs, a prioreſs, and nine. 
other ladies. 

BLAK EDA, a ſmall town on the river Elbe. 

DaLEN ZUR, a town on the river Netze, which was 
formerly a city. 

HrrzackkERk; a ſmall town ſeated on an iſland in the 
river Jetze, which at a ſmall diſtance from this place runs 
into the Elbe. The bailiwick here was formerly one of 
the prince's caſtles, and duke Auguſtus was the firft who 
reſided in it. Here is a large annual fair, held on St. 
Gall's day. The foreſt of Ghorde, which conſtitutes a 
part of this baihwick, is ſixteen miles in circumference, 
containing plenty of timber trees, deer, wild boars, and 
every kind of game. On the eaſt fide of it ſtands a royal 
hunting ſeat. 

WusTRo, a ſmall town, through which the Jetze and 
Dumma paſs, and afterwards unite their ſtreams. It has 
a magiſtracy of its own, though ſubject to the bailiwick 
to which it gives name. It formerly had lords of its 
own, and a fortreſs. 

SCHNAKENBURG, a large town on the Elbe, over 
which a toll 1s paid for paſſing it. Many of the inha- 
bitants of this place derive their principal ſubſiſtence from 
trade and navigation. Henry and Bernhard, dukes of 
Lunenburg, in 1390, took this place from the margrave 
of Brandenburg; ſince which time it has ever been part 
of the principality of Lunenburg. 

BoDENTEICH, a town giving name to a bailiwick, be- 
ing ſituated in a marſhy ſoil near a lake. This place gave 
name to the noble family of Bodenteich, which became 
extinct in 1666; but the town itſelf had been fold by 
them, in 1347, to William, duke of Lunenburg. 

HossaRiNnG, a village ſituated on the Hardau, in 
which the Lunenburg diets were formerly held. 

WITTENGAN, an old town built in 1012, and which 
was the property of the Lunenburg family ſo early as the 
year 1203. It is ſituated in the bailiwick of Kneſebec. 

KLorzz, a town ſituated in a wood of the ſame name, 
and in a bailiwick having alſo the ſame appellation. 

FALLERSLEBEN, a town with a caſtle, giving name to 
a bailiwick, and a ſuperintendency. 

G1FHORN, a town on the river Aller, near which it is 
Joined by the Iſe. It gives name to a bailiwick and ſuper- 
dency, and contains a ducal palace, which was built by 
duke Francis in 1525. 

BurGDOREF, a ſmall town ſeated on the Aue, which is 
walled and moated. It has alſo a caſtle, encompaſſed 
with a wall and double moats. It contains about two 
hundred and fixty houſes, and gives name to a bailiwick 
and ſuperintendency. | 

AHLDEN, a town on the Old Leine, not far from the 
Aller, with a palace, in which Sophia-Dorothea, conſort 
to George I. reſided, from 1694 to 1726, after their ſe- 
paration. It is the ſeat of a bailiwick, in which a great 
quantity of honey is made, and from whence a great deal 
of timber is conveyed in floats to Bremen. 

HupEMUHLEN, a ſmall town on the river Aller. 

RETHEM, a ſmall town, alſo ſituated on the Aller, 
being the ſeat of a bailiwick of the ſame name. 

EssklL, a village on the Aller, giving name to a 
diſtrict. 

SoLTAv, a ſmall town, ſeated at the conflux of the 
Bohme and Saltau, and containing about one hundred and 
thirty houſes, with a magiſtracy, though dependent on the 
prefect. The whole bailiwick is incorporated with this 
pariſh, Here is a manufacture of canvas, pluſh, lind- 
ſey-woolſey, baize, and other woollen cloths and ſtuffs. 

GARTO, a town on the river Elbe, formerly belonging 
to the family of Garto, which, with its juriſdictions, be- 
longs to the barons of Bernſtorf, 

Brome, anciently a city, but now a town, ſituated on 
the Ohre, which, with its juriſdiction, belongs to count 
Schulenburg, of the Wolfſburg- line. 

CRUMASEL, a parochial village, in the Upper Drawan. 

BuLiTz, a parochial village in the Geyn. 


. Rezensbory, 


- 
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RkBENSs DORT, a parochial village, ſituated in the 
Nering. 

OLDENSTADT, a parochial village, and the ſeat of a 
bailiwick. It had formerly a convent. 

OLD EssToxy, a village not far from a plain covered 
with ſupulchral tumuli, or barrows, ſuppoſed to have 
been the ſcene of the terrible battle between the Saxons 
and Normans, in 880. ; 

OnzDpoRy, a village, in which the Ohre has its 
ſource. | | 

WEsTER-ZELL, a village, incorporated with the town 
church of Zell. | | 

ALTEN-ZELL, a parochial village, within two miles 
of the town of Zell. 

Bock At, a parochial village, with a long ſtone cauſe- 
way, in the high road from Zell to Brunſwick ; toll and 
road-money 1s therefore paid at this place. 

Many of the inhabitants of this duchy are deſcendants 
of the Wends, or Sclavonians. ; 
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Tu PRINCIPALITY or GRUBENHAGEN. 


THIS principality is ſurrounded by thoſe of Blan- 
kenburg, Calenberg, and Wolfenbuttel ; the counties of 
Wernigerode, and Hohnſtein; the lordſhips of Klet- 
tenberg, and Eichsfelde; and part of the dioceſe of 
Hildeſheim. | 

This territory has many fertile ſpots about it, which 
produce wheat, barley, rye, oats, and beans ; and many 
which yield great quantities of flax. In ſome bailiwicks 
the breeding of cattle and ſheep is found very advan- 
tageous ; bur its greateſt treaſures are hid in the bowels of 
the earth, in its mines and quarnes, in which are found 
marble, alabaſter, limeſtone, ſlate, a ſpecies of jaſper, 
fandſtone, ſulphur, cobalt, zink, ſalt, copper, iron, lead, 
ſome gold, and a great deal of filver. The mines and 
quarries are principally in the mountains or foreſts called 
the Hartz, which extends about fifty miles in length, and 
fourteen in breadth ; only a part of it being in this prin- 
cipality. 

The principal rivers which water this territory are the 
Leine, the Oder, and the Ocker. The Leine flows 
through it, and, in its courſe, receives the Ilme; the 
Oder, which riſes in the foreſt of Hartz, near Calen- 
berg, is joined by the Sieber and the Soſe, and their 
united ſtreams fall into the Leine, a little below Nord- 
heim. The Ocker has its ſource at a ſmall diſtance from 
Altenau. 

The ſtates of this country are compoſed of the abbey 
of St. Alexander, and that of the Bleſſed Virgin at Ein- 
beck, with the nobility who are proprietors of nine 
manors, and the cities of Einbeck and Oſterode, at which 
places the diets are alternately held once a year. 

Lutheraniſm is the only religion profeſſed in this terri- 
tory; for the exerciſe of which, there are forty-one 
pariſh-churches, under four ſuperintendants ; excluſive 
of the churches and ſuperintendants of Einbeck and 
Oſterode. 

The manufactures and commodities of this principa- 
lity are linen, thread, woollen, cotton, fire-arms, ſtarch, 
Hax, timber, marble, late, iron, copper, lead, ſalt, ſul- 
phur, zink, lapis calaminaris, vitriol, and powder- blue. 
The foreſts of oak, beech, pine, birch, and alder, con- 
tribute much towards the ſupport of the inhabitants. 

This land became a part of the principality of Brunſ- 
wick, and a particular principality of itſelf, on the aſ- 
ſignment of it to Henry the Admirable, fon of duke 
Albert the Great, whoſe male deſcendants failed in 1596. 

This principality entitles the poſſeſſor to a particular 
vote in the college of princes, at the diet of the empire, 
as well as in the circle of Lower Saxony. Its matricular 
quota is five horſe, or ſixty florins, Appeals from the 
magiſtrates of the cities of Einbeck and Ofterode, and 
the ſovereign's bailiwick, can only be carried to the chan- 
cery at Hanover. The principality itſelf ſends one coun- 
ſellor to the high court of appeals at Zell. Ln 

The immediate revenues of the ſovereign ariſe from 
the demeſnes, and mines. All the country, the Hartz only 
excepted, pays the military tax called the Licent, and 
_ furniſhes e corn; which is payable either in kind, 
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have alſo a repreſentative at the diets. Among the py 


the ſeat and bailiwick houſe in this to, 
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or money, for the ſubſiſtence of the par. 

The places of the greateſt note K pray In the to 
ErnBecx, the capital of the principal torx are 
hagen, ſituated on the Ilme, which here 0 . Grube 
tuo currents, one of which paſſes through = {elf 
the othgr near it ; ſoon after which they a © wn, q 

fall into the Leine at the diſtance of half an te, | 
beck 1s twenty miles from Gottengen, and fo mile. f 
Hanover, and was formerly an imperial bee wel f 
magiſtrates are ſtill poſſeſſed of the high 1 
diction, and have precedence at the diet; Tia 
divided into three pariſhes, called the M ou 
Neuſtadt, and the Munſter. In the two firſt A ? 
parochial churches, but the laſt has been ine. | 
the cathedral of St. Alexander, The ens Ss. 
has the inſpection over the country clergy, and 84 : 
of the city eccleſiaſtics, the ſenior of whom acts A 
ſuperintendant. This was anciently a biſhop's 1. 
cathedral of which ſtill remains, with the ch. nt 
ſiſting of a Lutheran ſenior, nine canons, a — 
four vacarii ordinarii, which ſend a deputy to the | 
The revenues belonging to the ancient abbey of the 55 
Virgin, are now enjoyed by a ſeniot᷑ and nine care; 


nong, 1 


buildings in this town may be enumerated, the gram 
ſchool belonging to the corporation, which has f 
maſters, the orphan-houſe, the hoſpital of the 
Ghoſt, and the large poor-houſe of St. Bartholo 
Here are manufactures of woollen, and printed con 
and very extenſive dealings in the brewery. Excluſy 
ramparts, bulwarks, and towers, this town is ſurroy 
with moats and ſeveral out-works. It was beſieord 
the Imperialiſts in 1641, and, after ſuſtaining a 
bombardment, compelled to ſurrender. 
OsTERODE, a town not far diſtant from the Hart: 
vided into two parts, called the Old and the New, 
containing about five hundred and eighty houſes 
is a caſtle, in which ſeveral dukes of Brunſwick 
Lunenburg have reſided ; a granary, in the erefti 
which thirty thouſand rix-dollars were expended; a 
Latin ſchool. Oſterode alſo contains three pariſh chu 
and a manufacture for fine woollen cloths. The gu 
was built for the convenience of the miners, and « 
labourers on the Brunſwick part of the Hartz, andi 
whence they are always ſupplied with rye at fixteeng 
chen the buſhel, whatever the market-price may 
happen to be. On a hill, not far from the town, 
ently ſtood Grubenhagen-caſtle, ſo called from then 
family of Gruben, now extinct, from which the p 
pality and hill obtained their names. : 
SALZER-HELDEN, a town ſituated on the Leine, 
taining a bailiwick-houſe, and an old caſtle. It ha 
a ſalt- work, farmed by the electoral treaſury. 
HERZ BERO, or HERTESBERGE, a pretty large 
on the river Sieber, having a caſtle, iron- works, andal 
manufacture. In the environs of the town there 
veral pits, which are always ful} of water, and 
ſtored with fiſh. The caſtle was anciently the ul 
dence of the dukes of Grubenhagen ; but, at pet 
is only the ſeat of a bailiwick. 
SCHARZFELS, a caſtle upon a rock, and on the 0 
a mountain, which anciently gave title to cou 
county. This fortreſs is defended by a few can 
a ſmall garriſon under the direction of a commandant 
is ſometimes uſed as a ſtate-priſon. Near it 40 
verns, called the Scharzfeld caves, in which 15 an 
ebuz-foflile, and abundance of drop-ſtone. Toy 
gives name to a bailiwick on the borders of the : 
LAUTERBERG, Or LUTTERBURG, a town 4 
the river Oder, which formerly had counts, an 
name to a county. It is chiefly inhabited by mine 
mine and foreſt officers, there being mines of 1 
iron in the neighbourhood, together with ſevera 0 
ELBINGERODE, a ſmall handſome toun, = 
about three hundred and thirty houſes. It b 10 
a bailiwick, which abounds with marble, ſlate, 


and woods of pine, and has two warm {prin Ah 


offices belonging to them, together with the chu 


guildhall, and other public edifices, were 


Jred and eighty-four houſes alſo ſhared 


, One 1 but they have ſince been rebuilt with 
be lune nee and uniformity. At Lucaſhof, a vil- 


ter eleßmen : mn; ; | 
5 ck, a mill is erected for ſawing marble, 
- 4 — ſtoves, &c. of that Joes. article. 
10 Df another ſmall village in the neighbour- 
At r alace of Konigſburg, anciently ſtood, which 
"foal reſidence of the kings and emperors of the 
yo e, when they took the diverſion of ſtag-hunt- 
by ahjacent foreſt. 1 | 
duuwern at, a large mine- town, containing nine 
dred houſes, ten thouſand inhabitants, two churches, 
P 12n-houle, and a grammar-ſchoo, under the d1- 
uy of nine maſters. This town 1s ornamented and 
an wich a ſmelting-houſe ; a mint, in which about 
Mndred thouſand dollars are annually coined ; a ſinall 
4 ion of invalids ; and a mine and foreſt bailiwick- 
for that part of the Hartz belonging to the elector 
(wick. The air on the Hartz, for a conſiderable 
n of the year, is ſo very cold, and rain, ſnow, and 
ure ſo frequent, that tillage and gardening have very 
% feſt, The great quantities of timber and other 
Which grow here, are of the utmoſt importance, as 
out them the mine-works could not be carried on. 
e foreſt which covers the mountain, conſiſts of oak, 
WS. beech, aſpin, birch, alder, pines, and firs. That 
Si; called the Brunſwick-Lunenburg Hartz, is di- 
del into the Upper and Lower, and belongs partly to 
eleftor, and partly to the duke of Bruaſwick. The 
g traſt is alſo divided into mine and foreſt-bailiwicks, 
ich have particular courts of juſtice in civil and criminal 
b The produce of the whole Brunſwick-Lunenburg 
itz, after a deduction of all expences, amounts annu- 
u about four hundred and twenty-five thouſand rix- 
The inhabitants of the Hartz conſiſt of miners, 
nereign's officers and ſervants, labourers in the 
bones, wood-hewers, carriers, handicraftſmen, 
uſers, .and ſchool-maſters. hd 
ura, a ſmall mine-town ſituated in a vale, ſur- 
* rocks and rugged mountains. Here is a 
t imelting-houſe. 
. ANDREASBURG, another mine-town, ſeated on 
mer Oder, conſiſting of about five hundred and fifty 
8 It contains a ſilver ſmelting-houſe, and a manu- 
If of powder-blue. Near this place a reſervoir is 
whence, — a canal, water 1s readily conveyed to 
k mine-works, 
BLERFELD, an open mine-town, ſeparated from 
Wal only by. a ſmall rivulet, is the ſeat of the mine 
Rick office, and has a mint common to the elector 
We, where near three hundred thouſand rix-dollars 
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Rand fifty houſes, a handſome parochial church, 
iy which was bequeathed by the reverend Mr. Cal- 
Feral ſuperintendant of this place, and a Latin 


WIMAY, a mine-town ſituated in a vale, envi- 


1 
. vu" lofiy rugged mountains, and having a ſmelt- 
le for ſilver | 


ne 2 Village, in which the ſovereign has ve 
able 2 : 1 


EN . 
"IRSHEIM, a parochial village, conſiſting of about 
ted houſes, 
r 2 * 
\THAL, a {mall mine-town, containing about 
tec and ſifty houſes, and a place where ſilver is 


"LNBERB, 5 ini 

N ouſe fo Lag large village, containing a 
h a parochial village, containing an eſtate, 
Wbfication for a ſeat in the diet, and belongs 


Sy of Hedemann. 


RINCIPALITY or CALENBERG. 


\Pincipaliry is divided into two parts, by a por- 
0 FCipality of Wolfenbuttel. That which 
1 A is ſurrounded by the principalities of 

= Wolfenbuttel, the dioceſe of Hilde- 
9 2 * of Pyrmont, Lippe, Schauen- 
XVI de Principality of Minden: that 


GC A KK MM ART | 
| towards the ſouth by the principalities of Wolfenbuttel 


nally coined. This town conſiſts of about five | 
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and Grubenhagen, and the territories of Eichsfelde and 
Lower Heſſe. The mountainous, ſtony, mooriſh, 
ſandy and ſwampy ſpots; produce but little ; but here are 
a great many marſhy loamy tracts, mixed with earth and 
ſand, which are fertile in corn, flax, pulſe, fruit, hops, 
and tobacco. The woods abound in oak, beech, pine, 
alder, birch, aſp, &c. conſequently there can be no de- 
ficiency of timber for building ſhips or houſes, or wood 
for fuel and other purpoſes. Here are large breeds of 
black cattle, ſheep, and horſes, and plentiful ſupplies of 
veniſon, game, and fiſh, Marle, quarries of freeſtone, 
mill- ſtone, coal-pits, ſalt-fprings; and rich iron ore, are 
found in ſeveral places. Redburgh is famous for its ap- 
proved medicinal warers. | 

All the rivers and ſtreams in this principality, diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Leine or Weſer. It is waſhed 
on the eaſt by the former, and on the weſt by the latter. 
Though the Leine riſes in Eichsfelde, the greateſt part 
of its courſe is in this principality, where it is increaſed by 
the Ruhme, the Ilme, and ſeveral lefler rivers. The 
Weſer is every where navigable. 

In this principality there are nineteen cities; and ſeven- 
teen towns : thoſe which are denominated the Great Cities, 
are Gottingen, Hanover, Nordheim, and Hamelen. 
Several of theſe are poſſeſſed both of the civil and crimi- 
nal juriſdiction : but in theſe appeals lie from the magif- 
trate to the upper courts of juſtice. 

The ſtates of the country are compoſed of 1. The pre- 
lates, who are the abbots of Lockum, Hamelen, W un- 
ſtorf, and the convents of Marienrode, Barſinghauſen, 
Wennigſen, Walfinghauſen, Marienwerder, and Marien- 
ſee. 2. The nobility, which is compoſed of one hundred 
and fifty-four proprietors of adequate eſtates. 3. The 
two ſtates are divided into three departments ; namely, 
thoſe of Hanover, Gottingen, and Hamelen, with the 
department of Lavenau. The diets are held once a year 
at Hanover, to which place the ſtates are ſummoned by 
the ſovereign, or, at his ſpecial command, by his 
regency; 

The Lutherans, whoſe religion prevails in this coun- 
try, have two hundred and ten churches, excluſive of 
thoſe in the county of Spiegelburg, with ſuperintendants, 
general and particular, as in other Lutheran tert1tories, 
The Calviniſts have five churches, and the Roman ca- 
tholics ſix. For the education of youth, and the im- 
provement of the ſciences, the principal towns have good 
grammar-ſchools, and Gottingen boaſts of one of the 
moſt celebrated univerſities in all Germany, as well as a 
royal academy of ſciences, and a royal German 
ſociety. | 

The manufactures of this country are thoſe of wool, 
cotton, ſilk, flax, leather, iron, copper, braſs, glaſs, 
tobacco, &c. The woollen cloths and ſtuffs of Gottin- 
gen are not inferior to thoſe of Holland; either in colour 
or fineneſs, though they are fold on more moderate 
terms. The printing of linen is brought to ſuch per- 
fection here, that it has almoſt ſuperceded the uſe of chintz 
and callicoes. In Hanover, and many other places of 
the principality, galloons, gold and ſilver lace, fringes; 
taſſels, embroideries, carpets, gun-powder, and ſtone- 
wares, are made. Veſſels are alſo built, in ſeveral places, 
for exporting theſe manufactures and commodities to 
Hamburgh, Bremen, and other parts, by the rivers 
Weſer and Leine, and importing others, 

The principality of Calenberg conſtitutes a part of the 
duchy of Brunſwick, and includes in it the country of 
Gottingen, which was formerly a diſtin& principality, 
but has long been incorporated with Calenberg. In 1757 
it fell into the hands of the French, and, though it was not 
long in their poſſeſſion, it ſuffered great injury. This 
principality has a vote in the imperial college of princes 
at the diet of the empire, and thoſe of the circle. Its 
matricular aſſeſſment is twenty-two horſe and a half, and 
one hundred and forty foot, or, in lieu of them, the 
monthly ſum of fix hundred and eighty florins. To 
the ſupreme tribunal at Hanover, it nominates two aſſeſ- 
ſors, and the ſame number to the high court of appeal at 


Zell. The family of Olderſhauſen are hereditary mar- 
ſchals ; 7 of hereditary gentleman- ſewer is veſted 
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two Calviniſt churches. 
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in che Rofzings; and that of cup- bearer is poſſeſſed as a 
fief by the Rhedens of Rheden. 

The ſovereign's revenues ariſe principally from de- 
meſnes, the regalia, the exciſe on rhe. brandies, and 
that which is the produce of the country, a military tax, 
a ſtamp-duty, a duty on cattle, ſheep, and corn, with 
magazine and corn money, &c. This principality 1s 
compoled of charter-towns, abbies, convents, fiſcal bat- 
liwicks, conventual bailiwicks, and jutiſdictions belong- 
ing to noblemen. It is divided into three quarters or 
departments: the principal places in the Firſt or Hanover 
quarter, are | 

Haxoves, the capital, not only of the principality, 
but of the whole electorate, though, in point of rank, 
only the ſecond of the four great cities in the principality. 
It is fituated in a very fertile ſpot on the river Leine, 
which 1s divided into two channels between the old and 
new town, and, after forming an iſland, again unites, 
and becomes navigable; It was once an impetial city, 
and one of the Hanſe-towns, and has long been the ſeat 
of the dukes and electors. George I. reſided in it before 
he aſcended the throne of Great- Britain. Hanover is the 
feat of the privy council, and of the regency of all the 
territories belonging to the electoral houſe of Brunſwick- 
Lunenburg, of the treaſury, of the war office, of the 
chief court of juſtice, of the chancery, and of the diet 
of the principality of Calenberg. It is therfore very 
populous, and contains about ten thouſand inhabitants, 
It is twenty-ſix miles from Brunſwick, and exactly the 
ſame diſtance from Zell, and derived its name from a 
ferry here; Hanover, in the old Saxon, ſignifying the 
| fame as Have-over in Engliſh. This town is regularly 
fortified, and all the works are in exceeding good order. 
The ſtreets are regular, broad, and well lighted ; but 
many of the houſes are compoſed of timber and clay. 
Among the principal buildings is the electoral palace, 
which, having been deſtroyed by fire, was, in 1741, re- 
built. with great magnificence. This palace fronts the 
Leine, and is richly furniſhed, decorated with tapeſtry and 
painting, and enriched with a noble collection of varieties, 
with medals ancient and modern. It alſo contains a com- 
modious theatre and opera-houſe. In the ſplendid church 
belonging to it, a valuable treaſure 1s depoſited, conſiſting 
of reliques, gold and ſilver plate, and gems, collected by 
duke Henry the Lion, in his journey to the eaſt, in 1171, 
and the ſucceeding years. The other public and private 
ſtructures, which demand attention, are, the armoury ; 
the ſuperb manſion belonging to Mr. Buſch, the privy 
councellor; the ſtate-houſe, a ſtately ſtructure, in which 
the Calenberg diets are held, the elector's fine ſtables on 
the bank of the Leine; the Lockumer-hof, where the 
abbot of the convent of Luckam reſides ; the hoſpital of 
the Holy Ghoſt, the orphan-houſe, the ſpinning-houſe, 
the poor houſe, the houſe of correction, and ſeven 
churches. All theſe are ſituated in the Old Town. On 
the parade, in the NewTown, appears a large ſtone edi- 
fice, in which are kept the electoral archives and library, 
which is one of the largeſt and moſt ſuperb in Germany. 
In this part alſo are the church St. John, a houſe in which 


the conſiſtory aſſemblies are held, a free-ſchoool, ſeveral | 


palaces, a Jewiſh ſynagogue, and a Roman catholic, and 
In 1241, this city was transfer- 
red by Conrad, count Lauenrode, at that time proprietor 
of it to duke Otho. In 1725, an alliance was concluded 
here between Great-Britain, France, and Pruſſia; to which, 
in 1726, Holland alſo acceded. In 1757, the French poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the city, but quitted it in 1758. 
C Hanover,” ſays a modern traveller, is a neat, thriving, 
« and agreeable city. It has more the air of an Engliſh 
<« town, than any other I have ſeen in Germany; and 
« the Engliſh manners and cuſtoms gain ground every 
« day among the inhabitants. The genial influence of 
« freedom, has extended from England to this place. 
« Tyranny is not felt, and caſe and ſatisfaction appear in 
ec the countenances of the citizens.” He further obſerves, 
that the Hanoverian troops are ſober and regular, and 
perform every cflential part of their duty with great pro- 


_ . priety, though the duty is not ſo rigid as in ſome other 


pun of Germany. He commends the general officers 
or puniſhing, by the ſentence of a court- martial, for 
2 1 | | | 
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The abbot is the firſt prelate, 
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real crimes, and applauds their diſcourag 1 
officers from preſuming to cane the men fs the Imierig 
further obſerves, that The Hanoverian inf wy. | 
« ſo tall as ſome of the other German g ae ng 
« this, that nobody is forced in the ſervice nge 
are all volunteers; whereas, in other N edle 
Parts of (ul 
many, the prince picks the ſtouteſt and talleſt cf. 
peaſants, and obliges them to become ode, 0 a 
allowed, that in action no troops can behave ber A 
the Hanoverians; and it is certain, that 2 an 
not ſo frequent among them, as among other _ 
troops; which can only be accounted for b. den n 
being preſſed into the ſervice, and their bei * 
gently uſed when in it.” The environs of this . 
are rendered extremely pleaſant, by a number of * . 
and fine ſeats. Without the Steinthor, or Sas 
a moſt charming and magnificent avenue, n 
Mont Brillant and Hernhauſen, two electoral palaces 
is broad, and about double the length of the Mal 
St. James's. In the gardens of Hernhauſen, there 
of the fineſt orangeries in Europe; and a kind of 
theatre, where plays may be acted during the fine wi 
ther, There is a ſpacious amphitheatre, cut out in ore 
ſeats, for the ſpectators; a ſtage in the ſame taſte, y 
rows of trees for ſide-ſcenes, and a great number of 
bours and ſummer-houſes, ſurrounded by lofty hed, 
for the actors to retire and dreſs in. In theſe gardens 
ſeveral large reſervoirs and fountains, and, on one fide 
canal above a quarter of a mile in length. Anxiou 
furniſh every information reſpecting the eapital of 
king of Great-Britain's German dominions, we 
conclude this article with the following extract from 
Moore's Travels :—< Since our return to Hanover, 
ce have dined twice at the palace. There is a houk 
ce eſtabliſhed with officers and ſervants, and the gus 
« regularly mounted, as at the time when the electa 
ce ſided here conſtantly. The liveries of the pages 
« ſervants, are the ſame with thoſe worn by the k 
« domeſtic ſervants at St. James's. Strangers of di 
« tion are entertained at the palace, in a very mag 
« cent manner. The firſt of the entertainments I ſay 
ce given to the duke of Hamilton, and the other to 
« prince George of Heſſe Darmſtadt, who arrived 
« a few days ſince, with prince Erneſt, and prince G 
of Mecklenburg, brothers to the queen of Great 
tain, both of whom are in the Hanoverian ſervic 
Munpzs, a ſmall town, ſituate on the Hame, 
taining about one hundred and ſeventy houſes, andh 
a ſalt- work. | 

WounsToRF, a ſmall town on the Aue, confiſ 
about two hundred and forty houſes. It is the {ea 
| ſuperintendency, and a Lutheran abbey ; to the lat 
| which belong an abbeſs and four -conventualiſts 
whom muſt be of noble birth. Several canons allot 
to this abbey. This abbey has a ſeat and vote in 
of the principality. 

PATTENSEN, or PATENHAUSEN, a ſmall town 
taining about one hundred and ſixty houſes, an 
ſurrounded with walls, moats, and ramparts 

ELDAGSEN, or ELDAGSHAUSEN, a ſmall town, ll 
near the river Aller, which here receives the Gehi 
it has watered the town. It had formerly a fam 
wall, and ditches. 5 
|  Lockun, anciently called Lucks, and in Lo | 
Luccenſis, a village having an abbey, founde c 
by count Willebrand, of Hallermund, for ; 
monks ; but, at the reformation, became Lu ; 
now conſiſts of an abbot, a prior, three oY 
preacher, a rector for the ſchool, and a few | | 
ſtate, and provine 
ſellor of the principality of Calenberg. 

MARIENRODE, anciently Betſingerode, 
Roman catholic Wahr NN a mile 002 
founded in 1123, for regular canons © © 
Auguſtine. In 1259, the abbot of Ilten ci 


 thither, together with his oder” "his come 
and the ab 
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Auguſtine monks, and the nuns 
expelled for their immortalities. 
| nineteen patres, and fix brothers; 


* 


in Latin Lacus S. Marie, a Lutheran 
ſituated on the Leine, having one ab- 
ventualiſts, 

formerly Werder, another Lutheran 
on the Leine, with an abbeſs and 


4R1ENSEE) 
vent for ladies, 


and twelve con 


ManIEN WERDER) 


dent, allo ſituated 


on liſt 

ventualllts. n 
| "* = son, a Lutheran convent of ladies, 
Ve) 


conventualiſts. 
23 a village, having a Lutheran con- 
e des, conſiſting of an abbeſs, and twelve con- 
weſt * It was formerly a nunnery of Auguſtines. 
n. an ancient ducal palace, giving name to 


for an 


33 bailiwick. It was formerly the reſi. 
4 me the prince, but is now the ſeat of the 


— a parochial village, and the ſeat of a 
irc formerly belonging to the lords of Ricklingen. 
New it tands a monument, under a canopy, ſupported 
ly four pillars, erected to the memory of duke Albert of 
Kaony, Who, in 1385, beſieging the caſtle of Rick- 
ber had his leg ſhattered, and died of the contuſion. 
NevsTADTs or RUBENBERGE, a {mall town on the 
er Leine, over which it has two ſtone bridges. Here 
« a feeſtone ſluice on the Leine, and, on the hall from 
wich the town takes its name, was formerly a caſtle of 
4 extraordinary ſtrength, that it was called Landeſiro/?, 
x the country's comfort; but this caſtle was diſmantled 
"167, The town gives name to a bailiwick and ſu- 
vrntendency, and formerly belonged to the counts of 
Welpe, vdo frequently reſided here. 5 
RznzuacÞl fmall town, being the ſeat of a bailiwick, 
U containing one hundred and ſeventy houſes. | 

Liuxzz, a parochial village ſeated on an eminence 
x the Leine. It had anciently a caſtle, and counts of 
on. 

Huurzuxc, a village ſeated on the Haller. 
WrrrzzaGEN, a parochial village, with a manor 
Imting-to a ſeat in the diet. 

Gmozx, a town, containing a pariſh-church and a 
"og 

VAL D, a parochial village. 


HAM ELEN axp LAUENAU QUARTER. 


TRIS quarter contains three towns, ten boroughs, 
&ary, one hundred and twenty-eight villages, and 
indred and fixty-four eſtates qualifying for the 
Ile principal places are 
luriex, or HAMELN, an ancient city on the river 
W, which here falls into the Weſer, twenty-three 
d buth-weſt of Hanover, and forty- one ſouth of 
Wnck, being the fourth in rank of the large towns 
lt principality of Calenberg. It is faid to be better 
fel than any other place in the electorate. The Weſer 
k ſmall iſland at this place; and, for the fur- 
ameniencey of ſhipping, an admirable ſluice was 
rere in 1) 34, under the direction of baron Mun- 
r at the expence of eighty thouſand rix dollars. 
amel, whence the city obtained its name, runs 
wn moats at the mill-gate, and, continuing its 
wund the walls, behind the Thie-mill, diſcharges 
Mtthe Weſer. Among the principal public edi- 
| bu be enumerated the abbey, two Lutheran and 
Unit church, a town-houſe, a free-ſchool, an 
nd barracks for a whole battalion. The abbey 
, len, which is dedicated to St. Boniface, now 
1a prior, a dean, and ſome canons, who are 
n feat and vote in the provincial diets. After a 
mon, it joined in the reformation in the ſixteenth 
4 Among the reliques of this abbey is an arm of 
* f and his goſpel. The manufactures of this 
| de woollen, linen, filk, and leather. The ab- 
* who was formerly ſovereign of the place, 
h Ta biſhop of Minden but, when the latter 
e poſſeſſion of it, the citizens oppoſed : they 
we, defeated with great laughter, near Sade- 
q be prior of the Boe, and the counts of 
A ciently ſeveral rights and prerogatives in 
un but the town- Council gradually acquired the 
eſe. Once in three months, the Roman 


* 
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catholics of this town, perform divine worſhip in a 
houſe ſet apart for that purpoſe. In 1757, this city was 


taken, on capitulation, by the French, who evacuated it 


in the following year. Hamelen is poſſeſied of the civil 
juriſdiction over its members, officers, and curates. On 
a neighbouring hill, called Coppelburg, ſtands a monu- 
ment of ſtone at the mouth of a cave, with an inſcription 
in barbarous Latin, giving an account of a ſtrange acci- 
dent which happened to one hundred and thirty boys of 
this town, on the 26th of June, 1284. The fable is 
thus related by the inhabitants: The town being, at 
that time, much infeſted with rats, a ſtranger, Upon 
promiſe of reward, undertook to deſtroy them all: The 
terms being ſettled, he began to play upon his tabor and 
pipe, and charmed the rats into the river, where they 
were all inſtantly drowned. But, being refuſed the pay- 
ment of the ſtipulated ſum, he quitted the town in a rage, 
menacing revenge. The next year he returned, and, 
with the ſame muſic, enticed the children of the town to 
follow him to the mouth of a great cave, at the top of the 
abovementioned hill, where he and they entered, and 
were never heard of afterwards. 

BoDENWERDER, in Latin Bodonis Inſula, a ſmall town 
ſituated on the Weſer, which is here divided into two 
brances, having a bridge over one of them, and a ferry 
on the other, It contains about two hundred and forty 
houſes, and has ſome trade with Bremen and Hamburgh 
in coarſe linen. Being fituated among mountains, it is 
much expoſed to inundations from the river. 

SPRINGE, formerly Hallerſpringe, the ſource of the 
Haller being near it, a ſmall town, and the ſeat of a bai- 
liwick, containing about two hundred and ten houſes. Its 
principal trade conſiſts in a kind of beer, called brochan, 
which 1s brewed from wheat inſtead of barley. The 
bailiwick in which it ſtands has ſome fine woods, pit-coal, 
alt- ſprings, and manufactures of linen, glaſs, and ear- 
then-ware. 

LAUENSTEIN, or LEWENSTEN, a town ſeated among 
many hills, and rocks, being the capyal of a bailiwick, 
containing falt-ſprings, a coal-mine, a linen manufacture, 
and a glaſs-houſe. The town was formerly walled, and near 
it ſtood a caſtle, which is not yet entirely demoliſhed, and 
was once the reſidence of the lords of Hamburgh. It 
contains a bailiwick-houſe, a town-houſe, and a court of 
juſtice, 

HAMMENDORF, a village ſituated on the river Saale. 
Before the building of the provincial houſe at Hanover, 
the ſtates of Calenberg uſed to meet at this village. 

Doxye, a village, remarkable for its manufactory of 
a yellow earthen-ware, and its black furniture for ſtoves. 

SALTZ-HEMMENDORF, a borough with a parochial 
church. It enjoys its own magiſtracy, together with 
other conſiderable rights and privileges, granted to it by 
king George II. in 1732. Here are ſeveral ſalt-ſprings, 
and twelve boiling-houſes, thre&-of which belong to the 
ſovereign. | | 

WALLENSEN, or WALLHAUSEN, a borough, having 
a magiſtracy of its own. 

Dvincen, or Dvin, a borough, deriving great ad- 
vantages from its manufacture of ſtone-ware. | 

GROHNDE, a borough ſituated on the Weſer, over 
which it has a ferry. | 

PolLE, a borough, alſo ſeated on the Weſer, and 
giving name to a bailiwick. Here is a ferry over the 
Weſer. Veſſels for that river are built in this bailiwick, 
which produces good timber for that and other purpoſes. 
Thread ſtockings are alſo manufactured here. 3 

ERZzEN, or ARZEN, a market-town on the river 
Humme. It contains a church, and about one hundred 
and twenty houſes. It is the ſeat of a bailiwick, the in- 
habitants of which derive. great advantages from their 
woods of oak and beech, as well as from their thread, 
flax, and linen. | | 8 

SCAWOBBER, a family belonging to Muchhauſen, and 
qualifying for the diet. The garden belonging to the 
manſion-houfe is much admired. 

REHER, a village, containing a braſs-foundery, and a 
powder- mill. | 


Lavxxau, a ſmall market-town, giving name to a 


bailiwick, | 
; Maxitxau, 


| 
| 
' 


lamps. 


ans r 


Maritnav, a village with a church, to which an 
Auguſtine convent formerly belonged.  ' : 
OLDENDORF, a parochial village, fituated on the river 
Saale. | 
. Boxxig, a large village, divided into the Upper and 
Lower Borrie, each of which has a parochial church, and 
the former a ſuperintendency, with an annual fair. 


Tus GOTTINGEN QUARTER. 


THIS quarter, which formerly conſtituted a diſtinct 
principality, contains eight large and four market-towns, 
eight ſecularized convents, fifteen royal bailiwicks, eleven 
noblemens' juriſdictions, and one hundred and ſeventy- 
nine villages. The moſt conſiderable places in this quar- 
ter are | 

GoTTINGEN, giving name to the quarter, and the 


chief of the four large towns of the 2 of Ca- 


lenberg. It is ſituated in a ſpacious, fertile, and pleaſant 
plain, on the New Leine, which is a canal drawn from 
the Old. It is one of the ſtrongeſt, neateſt, and beſt- 
paved towns in all Lower Saxony. But the principal 
ornament and advantage of Gottingen, is the univerſity 
of Georgia Auguſta, founded in 1734, by king 
George II. It is built on the ſpot where the ancient 
gymnaſium ſtood, which had been erected in 1586. This 
univerſity was conſecrated on the 17th of September, 


1737, and has acquired a very diſtinguiſhed reputation 


throughout the whole republic of letters. Its library is 
ſaid to be one of the beſt in Germany, if not in Europe. 
It is called the Bulowcan, having obtained that name 
fram a collection of about ten thouſand volumes, be- 
queathed to the univerſity by the late baron Bulow, for 
the public uſe. Here is a fine obſervatory, erected on a 
tower on the rampart; an anatomical theatre, on a very 
ingenious conſtruction; an excellent phyſic garden; a 
ſchool for teaching midwifry; an academy . 
ſciences, and belles - lettres, and a German {ſociety ; all 
of which are dependent on the univerſity. The Latin 
free-ſchool has eight maſters, and is under very good re- 
gulations. Among the public buildings are ſeven 
churches, ſix of which are Lutheran, and one Calviniſt ; 


. a commandery of the Teutonic order, an armoury, an 


orphan-houſe, and an alms-houſe. The town contains 
about ten thouſand inhabitants; and, ſince the erection 
of the univerſity, has been ſo embelliſheÞ with new 
buildings, and by the improvement of the others, that 
it is now an elegant place: and, to add to its beauty and 
convenience, the ſtreets, in winter, are illuminated with 
Here, as in ſome other places, the papiſts cele- 
brate worſhip in a private houſe. The ſmoaked pud- 
dings, or ſauſages, made here, called by the Germans 
Gottingen Metwurſte, are in eſteem all over Eu- 
rope. On a hill near the town, an imperial Burg and 
Palatine town formerly ſtood, named Grone, which was 
the principal reſidence of the Saxon emperors after Otho 
the Great. Gotti appears to have received its char- 
ter from the emperor Otho IV. towards the cloſe of his 
reign ; and, in a record of duke Otho the Child, of 
1232, mention- is made of the burgher-maſter and 
burghers of Gottingen. The town afterwards, by heredi 
ſucceſſion, became ſubje& to the dukes of Brunſwick, 
and Lunenburg. It was alſo once of the Hanſe-towns, and 
coined pieces both in gold and ſilver. It was in the hands 
of the French part of the years 1757, and 1758. 
NonrDHEim, or NorkTHEIM, a large town ſituated on 
the Ruhme, which is here divided into two branches, each 
having a ſtone bridge over it. This is the third in rank 
of the great towns 1n the principality of Calenberg. It 
has a church, a grammar-ſchool, and ſome . manufac- 
tures; and formerly had a Benedictine convent fur both 


ſexes, founded in 1051, by Otho, duke of Bavaria. It 


was erected into a town, in 1252, by Albert the 
Great, and once had counts of its ] m. | 
'- Munvpen, a town. fituated in a.vale on the Fulda, 


which a little below falls into the Werra, and their united 


ſtreams are called the Weſer. Theſe rivers, with the 
iflands they form, and the 1 gardens, mea- 
dows, woods, and hills, afford the ſpectator a moſt 
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is a bridge, this town carries on a 

it being central for Heſſe, 5 Tr able trade, 
fort, Franconia, Nuremberg, Bavaria Fs Frank. 
places . having .their agents and correſponder * theſe 
place. A perſon who is not a freeman of Mu v at this 
not trade beyond this town, and muſt r en, can. 
his goods to a factor here; and whatever is ws conſl 
veſſel muſt be unladen at this town, by Bs: oy 
ſtaple- right, granted, confirmed, and ratifed n << 
1279, 1289, 1292, and 1597, Every Treſs 1246 
Friday, a veſſel goes from hence to Cat * 


a river which only the freemen of Munk * ” Fully 
to navigate. The. Werra may be navigated boch © 
Munden and Heſſian veſſels; but the latter, on a 
off Munden, muſt not proceed, without 3 eas 0 
writing, after paying a duty to the town, and * 
board a Munden maſter. This town has its re ef 
tive in the leſſer committee of the ſtates. In 1026 2 
beſieged and taken by ſtorm, by the Imperialits 4 
count Tilly; and part of the years 1757, and 17 ; | 
was in the hands of the French. This town uch 
about five thouſand inhabitants, contains two Luthe 
churches, a Latin free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe. Hy 
are two garriſons, one conſiſting of four companies, mai 
tained by the town, and the other of a regiment oft 
ſovereign's. They are both quartered in barracks, in 
large ſtone edifice, which was originally a palace built | 
duke Erich the younger. Munden is the firſt among 
{mall towns. of the principality of Calenberg, 

DRANSFELD, a ſmall town, conſiſting of two hund 
and eight houſes, and two churches. . 

' Morincen, a ſmall town, ſituated on an eminence 
the little river Mohr, from whence it derives its name. 
is now an open place, though it was once fortified y 
moats, walls, and ramparts, 'and had a caſtle, in wh 
ſeyeral dukes reſided. Though this town has ſuffe 
frequently with the ravages of war and fire, it {till make 
reſpectable appearance, and has a parochial and anot 
church, and a large orphan-houſe, completed in 17 
at the expence of the ſtates of Calenberg. 

UsLAR, a fmall town, - ſeated in a valley, and 
taining about two hundred and forty houſes. It is di 
into the new and old, the former of which 

walled. 

HaRDEGSEN, a little town on the Eſpolde, being 
ſeat of a ſuperintendency and a bailiwick. It is em 
able for the goodneſs of its leather, in which it came 
a very conſiderable trade. Duke Otho died in the 0 

| here, in 1394; and duke William the younger, 
made it his principal place of reſidence, allo died 
in 1503 
BURSFIELD, anciently one of the moſt celebrated 
| vents of Benedictine monks in all Germany. | 
founded in 1093, by Henry the Fat, count of Nor 
The emperor, Henry IV. granted it the privit 
electing its own patron and abbot, and allo that of « 
age and holding a market. The excellency of the 
pline, which, in the fifteenth century, was mu 
here, ſo greatly raiſed the reputation of this cott 
many other religious houſes entered into a connects 
it, and adopted its ſtatutes of reformation, wh 
ſioned the celebrated union and congregation o 
a congregation afterwards confirmed by the 0 


Baſil, in 1440, and again by the bulls wy G th 
popes. In the ſixteenth century it embraced Lu the 
iſm, and its lands are now farmed to a bailiff fg 


HEDEMUNDEN, a ſmall town, ſituated in f 
river Werra, having a linen manufacture, ad 
intendant. 1 n 

SICHELSTEIN, 2 village, which ancient . 

2 a "> xii on the we 
being the ſeat of a bailiwick. ” 

Nox rom, a market town, not far from * 
containing a Roman cat] olic abbey, ſubject £9 


bilbop-ot Ment. ace 
HAS, a parochial village, with a bailiyi | 
ſuperintendenſ xp. Web 
LuTOENRODR, and Bisuauszx, two village) 


een eee che Werra, over which here) 


[6 PD chapees. 
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CIPALITY or WOLFENBUTTEL. 


-einality, Which is a part of the duchy of 

THIS p ided into. two . by the dioceſe of 
dune and the principality of Haiberftadt. The 
mene is enviioned with the principality of Lunen- 
po Pl ' mark of Brandenburg, the duchy of Magde- 
"8 principality of Halberſtadt, and a part of the 
of Hildeſheim. The ſouth part allo lies between 


Tyr PRIN 


bug 
duck laſt of theſe territories, the counties of Werni- 
oY and Lippe, the principalities of Grubenhagen 
FCenberg; and the territory of Corvey abbey. Ihe 
eaſt part, between the Leine and the Ocker, or the 
of Wernigerode, includes part of the Hartz, and 
ins rich mines and ſalt- works, together with ſome 
rcelain manufactures. The north part of the 
cipality is more level, and produces much grain, 
n fax, pulſe, and fruits. This territory is watered 
ye Weſer, the Leine, the Ocker, the Schunter, and 
% Aller, beſides ſome other inferior ſtreams and 


conte 
and po 


The ſtates are compoſed of the fees and priors of the 
convents, the nobility who poſſeſs manors in the country, 
nd the deputies of the oldeſt towns. Theſe ſtates are 
$rided into the greater and lefler committee; the former 
«miſts of four prelates, nine nobles, and the repreſen- 
ves of the town of Brunſwick, Koningſlutter, See- 
ſen, and Scheningen ; the latter of the dean of St. Blaſius 
at Brunſwick, two or three financier counſellors of the 
bil and the firſt burgher-maſter of Helmſtadt. The 
Gets, which are held at Brunſwick, meet four times a 


tar, 
| Lutheraniſm is.the eſtabliſhed religion in this principa- 
In, under the inſpection of general and ſubordinate 
knerntendants, But both the Calviniſts and papiſts are 
emited to have a church at Brunſwick. 
lle principal manufactures of this country are ſilk, 
h flax, tobacco, iron, lead, ſteei, and porcelain. 
knfvick is celebrated for its mum, and Koningſlutter 
Fits beer. Helmſtadt is enriched with an univerſity, 
nick with a college, and many other towns with 
n ſchools, This principaity, which Henry the 
mous brought to the nouſe of Walpho, by his 
age with Gertrude, daighter of the emperor Lo- 
I, gives a title to a vote among the princes, both at 
des of the empire, andat thoſe of the circle. The 
ke of Wolfenbuttel, when the reigning prince hap- 
to be older than that Hanover, has the precedence 
le diets, and the joint directory of the circle, by vir- 
Gen agreement, corcluded in 1706. The taxation 
Ws principality, in che matricula of the empire and 
: 8 twenty-two lorſe and a half, and one hundred 
bine foot, or a monthly ſum of ſeven hundred and 
-four florins, in lieu of them. To the chamber of 
mut, ts proporton is two hundred and ſeventy-eight 
Wlars, tirty-ſi; kruitzers. woo 
be hereditary ccurt- officers are four: the Olderſhau- 
mi are marſhals of the principalities of Calenberg, 
nagen, and W olfenbuttel; that of Veltheim, 
* that of Chlieſtedt, cup-bearers ; and that of 
im tereditary treaſurers. 
4 lupreme olleges for this principality are the privy 
the treaury, the chancery, the high court of 


4 6 * office, and the conſiſtory for eccle- 
* the Jrince's revenues ariſe from the treaſury- 
| 0 the Onventual eſtates, the regalia, and the 

me crcle and empire. The duke's military 
bn — cinliſts of four regiments of foot, of two 
. > | body of horſe-guards, a regiment of 
* mlitia-regiment of five companies, and 

engimers and matroſſes. His court is nume- 


Mek aid Lunenburg. | 


1 Voltenbuttel, Schening, the Hartz, and 
Ee te territory of Wolfenbuttel, the principal 


ky | MAT: oe 
0 * nctently Brunfwyck, the capital of the 
\ ye reſidence 7 1 


XXXVII. | 


nugnücent, and his title is only that of duke 
1 Pincipdiry is divided into ſous cliſtricts, which 


vent for twelve ladies and a prioreſs. 
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plain on the river Ocker, fifty-one miles wet of Magde- 
burg. The houſes in general are old, bur nany new 
buildings have been lately erected, and the City acquires 
freſh beauty every day. The fo; tificatiors were begun 
under duke Anthony Ulrich, and completed under duke 
Charles, and the ramparts are planted wich mulberry— 
trees. Fortifications have indeed beer. the cauſe of much 
calamity to many towns in Germany, and, inſtead of 
ſerving to defend them, have rather attracted the ven- 
geance of the enemy. Brunſwick, which was formerly 
an imperial city, and one of the Hanſe-towns, derived 
Its name from Bruno, a duke of Saxony, who fiſt built 
it in 861. It is divided into the Old and New-town, and 
exceeds two miles in circumference, Here are a great 
number of ingenious artiſans, and ſcveral manufactures. 
The trade of the town conſiſts, in a great meaſure, in 
leather, hops, butter, and a peculiar kind of ſtrong beer, 
called Mum, from its inventor, Chriſtian Mum; of 
which great quantities are exported, not only to the dif- 
ferent places of Europe, but to other parts of the world. 
The ducal palace is a large magnificent ſtructure, elegantly 
furniſhed, and decorated with excellent pictures, a cabi- 
net of curioſities, and a ſplendid library ; and the garden 
belonging to this palace, is laid out in an excellent taſte, 
On the Hagenmarkt ſtands the Collegium Carolinum, a 
noble erection, built in 1745, the founder of which was 
duke Charles; in which the ſtudents, particularly thoſe 
of diſtinction, are inſtructed in all the neceſſary arts, 
ſciences, languages, and exerciſes, Here is alſo an aca- 
demy for martial exerciſes, which has been new modelled, 
and the plan of education improved, by the attention, 
and under the patronage, of the preſent hereditary prince. 
Students now refort to this academy from many parts of 
Germany; and there are generally ſome young men from 
Britain, who are ſent to be educated here. Such of them 


advantages united at any other place on the continent, as 
at the academy of Brunſwick. They will here be under 
the protection of a family, partial to the Britiſh nation: 
Every branch of ſcience 1s taught by maſters of known 
abilities: They will have few temptations to expence, in 
a town where they can ſee no examples of extravagance : 
They will have few opportunities of diffipation, and none 
of groſs debauchery. Among the other principal public 
buildings, may be reckoned the cavalier-houſe, the opera- 
houſe, the new play-houſe, the packhofe, in which all 
goods imported or exported are rated and taxed, and 
which 1s ſuppoſed to produce two hundred thouſand rix- 


where the magiſtracy meet; the mint; the orphan-houſe, 


houſe, or houſe of correction, formed from an hoſpital 
which was originally dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The 
Lutherans have ten churches in this city. The cathedral 
of St. Blaſius, ſtanding on the Burg-ſquare, was erected 
in 1172, by Henry the Lion, on his return from the 
Holy Land; to which that prince annexed a chapter, and 
a treaſure of reliques and curioſities: but many of 


Hanover. Beſides two ſtately monuments of that duke, 
and his ſecond conſort, here are depoſited the records of 
the electoral family of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, and the 
remains of the dukes of the Bevern-line. The other 
churches are thoſe of St. Peter, St. Michael, St. Lau- 


St. Andrew, and St. Giles ; the laſt of which has a con- 


French Calviniſts are poſſeſſed, for their alternate ſeparate 
uſe, of the church of St. Bartholomew, but each under 
their reſpective paſtor ; and to the Roman catholics, the 


was founded by.duke Charles, in 1751. This town 1s 
To theſe may be added the Lazaretta, St. Leonard's 
hoſpital, the old caſtle called the Moſthaus, and the 
Templehofe; the laſt of which formerly belonged to the 


the duke, ſituated 2 


knights templars, but is now a college, conſiſting of a 


as are intended for a military life, will not find ſo many 


dollars per annum; the council-houſe in the New-town, . 


which is an excellent foundation, and had a Latin-ſchool - 
and a printing-houſe annexed to it in 1753 ; and the wor- 


_ — — — . 
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theſe were, in 1671, conveyed to the palace-church at 


* 
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rence, St. John, St. Mary, St. Magnus, St. Catharine, 


The Dutch and 


church of St. Nicholas is appropriated. Here are two 
gymnaſiums, named after St. Martin and St. Catharine, 
with a ſchool for anatomy and ſurgery; the laſt of which 


4 Eꝶ＋⁊— — — 


alſo enriched with a college for the ſtudy of medicine. 
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are uſually magiſtrates. The chapter of the cathedral 
conſiſts of a provoſt, a dean, a ſenior, ten canons, and 
ſeveral inferior prebendaries and vicars. The dean 1s 
the firſt member of the ſtates. Here the firſt ſpinning- 
wheels were invented, by one Jurgen, a ſtone-cutter and 
ſtatuary. The magiſtracy are poſſeſſed of the high and 
low juriſdiction; and the town has alſo its own ſpiritual 
court, conſiſting of its corporation and paſtors. 'The 
ruling burghermaſter 1s preſident, and next to him the ſuper- 
intendant. This is alſo the ſeat of one of the five general 
ſuperintendencies of the principality. 

Finding ourſelves peculiarly intereſted in the parti- 
eulars of a court and city, in which his Britannic majeſty's 
eldeſt ſiſter makes ſo amiable and diſtinguiſhed a figure, 


we ſhall encroach a little upon the limits we have pre- 


ſcribed ourſelves; not doubting but we ſhall be thought 
pardonable by our readers. The family of Brunſwick- 
Wolſenbuttel derives not greater luſtre from its antiquity, 
from having given empreſſes to Germany, and from 
having a younger branch on the throne of Britain, than 
from ſome living characters now belonging to it. The 
reigning duke has that ftyle of converſation, thoſe man- 
ners and diſpoſitions, which, in an inferior ſtation of life, 
would acquire him the character of a ſenſible worthy 
gentleman. The ducheſs, ſiſter to the late king of Pruſ- 
ſia, is ſtudiouſly inclined. The hereditary prince, duke 
Ferdinand, who married Auguſta, princeſs-royal of 
England, is, in private life, of a ceremonious politeneſs, 
ſplendid in his manner of living, and fond of variety and 
magnificence in dreſs. His military fame, and public 
character, are known all over Europe. He ſerved under 
kis uncle during the laſt war, and commanded detached 
parties of the army with various ſucceſs. His activity, 
courage, and thirſt of glory, were always conſpicuous ; 
ut his youthful ardour has been ſince mellowed by time, 
dy, and reflection. He has at preſent the rank of 
lieutenant-general in the Pruſſian ſervice, and the com- 
mand of the garriſon at Halberſtadt. He paſſes much 
of his time at his brother's court. Nothing is required 
to be ſaid of the princeſs: her open, chearful, benevo- 
lent character, is well known in England, and her affec- 
tion for her native country 1s in no degree diminiſhed by 
abſence. One wing of the palace 1s occupied by the 
hereditary prince's family. He has at prefent three ſons, 
and as many daughters, all of the fair complexion, which 
diſtinguiſhes every branch of the Brunſwick-line. That 
prince Ferdinand has a particular regard for the Britiſh 
nation, appears by the following anecdote :—His high- 


neſs, in converſation with an Engliſh gentleman, ſaid, it 


was equally difficult and expenſive to have a collection of 
good paintings, and nothing could be more paltry than a 
dad one; he had therefore taken the reſolution to adorn 
his houſe, with what he certainly could have good of its 
kind; and, next to fine pictures, he thought fine prints 
the moſt amuſing of all ornaments. But, added he, 
with a ſmile, © eyery tolerable room is now perfectly 
& covered, and I have lately received a reinforcement of 
« prints from England, which will oblige me to build 
« new apartments to place them in, Puiſque je ſuis toujours 
C accotume d donner un poſis honorable aux Anglois,—As 
«© it is my conſtant practice to ſhew honourable diſtinc- 
64 tion to the Engliſh.” The following quotation from 
Dr. Moore's Travels, will illuſtrate what has been already 
obſerved reſpecting not only the Brunſwickians, but of the 
Germans in general, In a letter from Brunſwick, he 
lays, © We have had ſome maſquerade balls here of late, 
« There is a, gallery in the maſquerade room for the 
« reigning family, where metimes fit without 


& maſks, and amuſe themſelves by looking at the dancers. 


O F 


dean, another eccleſiaſtic, and two lay members, who | 


« But in general they go maſked, and mix in an eaſy and 


* familiar manner with the company. I am not ſurpriſed 
that the Germans, eſpecially thoſe of high rank, are 
«. fond of wales, being. fo much haraſſed with 
« ceremony and form, and cramped by the diftance which 
« birth throws between people, who may have a mutual 
4 regard for each other. I imagine they are glad to ſeize 


' © every opportunity of aſſuming the maſk and domino, 


«© that they may taſte the pleaſures of familiar converſation 


and focial mirth. In company with the duke of 
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« Hamilton, I once had the hon 5 
ce houſe of a general officer. His = * Cining at the 
cc of the table; and, on the duke n 
© that he never had ſeen her at c : 
« could not poſſibly appear ay told ſhe 
„ noble. This lady, however, was vifted =, fe 
e the ſovereign, and every family of ditt _ 
«© whom regretted that the eſtabliſhed cuſto ny” 
c country, deprived the court of a perſon ay the 
te racter they valued ſo highly. The general ole c 
<« the army was a ſufficient paſſport for him b * 
c no ſervice to his ſiſter; for this etiquette Is wed 
« very rigidly with reſpect to the natives of Ge I 
« though it 1s greatly relaxed to ſtrangers 3 
« the Engliſh, who they imagine have * = 
&« birth and title than any other nation.” In 3 ö 
French were in poſſeſſion of Brunſwick, but mi 
1758. Without St. Peter's gate ſtands the Link 
8 of the Holy Croſs, which has a church df; 
WOLFENBUTTEL, a fortified town on the Ocker, git 
name to the principality, and formerly had dukes of 
own, who became extinct in 1735. It is the ſeat of! 
veral high colleges, has a good garriſon, and is  y 
fortified, that it is ſaid to be one of the ſtrongeſt to 
in Germany. The principal public edifices are 1 
caſtle, or palace, which was the uſual reſidence of! 
duke, the arſenal, the duke's library, the great du 
ſchool, the armoury, the riding-ſchool, and ſeu 
churches. The Ocker was made navigable from 1 
place to Brunſwick, under duke Charles. The bo 
of Wolfenbuttel are moſtly of timber. In the « 
library, beſides a vaſt collection of other books ; 
manuſcripts, there are forty-one volumes, written by 
learned duke Auguſtus, the founder of it, tweive 
which are on muſic, and three on the antiquity and 
tery of the game of cheſs. A commentary on Ti 
mius's Cryptography is another of his literary pe 
mances. This town is fituated ſeven miles ſouth- cal 
Brunſwick, and near tt is the Lutheran abbey of St 
burg, conſiſting of an abbot, a provoſt, and ſevera 
dies; and having a repreſentative in the diet. No 
from this ſpot, in 1641, the Imperialiſts and Bay: 
_ defeated, by the dute of Brunſwick and Lu 
urg. ; 5 
SCHEPPENSTADT, a boraigh on the Altenau, 21 
which paſſes through it. k was deftroyed by f 
1743, but has ſince been revuilt with great {ym 
and beauty, and is continually enlarging. 1 
SALZDALUM, a village givitg name to a ballin 
and which obtained its own nane from a conſide 
ſalt- work in its neighbourhood, wiich was diſcover 
early as the thirteenth century. Tie magnificent q 
palace here, contains in its great gallery vpwares Wn 
thouſand excellent pictures, by the noſt eminent mal 
beſides many capital performances ii the ſmaller. 
former is two hundred feet in lengh, fifty in br 
and forty in height; the latter is om hundred and 
in length, and twenty in breadth. The China c 
contains above eight thouſand pieces & exquiſite be = 
and, in another, are above a thouſand eiamels of ” Jp 
de Urbino. Here are alſo ſix ſmall cbinets fill 
curioſities of art and nature. The gardens and the 
are alſo excellent; and near the palace ſtands a * 
founded by duke Anthony Ulrich, and — 
Virgin Mary, for a domina, fifteen ſiſtes of no 7 
lies, and a provoſt ; it alſo ſends a reprſentative 
LucxLum, a village, having a contmandery wy 
Teutonic order, and being the reſidence of the p | 
commander, who has a ſeat in the diet. e 
- WaTzEN, a village, belonging © the 
family. : 


HzLMSTADT,, 2 - conſiderable way 2 
N a grammar - ſchoolꝭ and a ce gra” 
founded by duke Julius, and conſecrt 
of October 1576. In 1745. the elechr 0f | 


reſigned his ſhare in this yaiverſiry, in ro 


. 


his auguſt family; and ſince that time, the 

E -erfity, as it was formerly called, has been 
vun 9 y termed Academia Julia Carolina, as this 
por fe i nothing that could in any degree con- 
10 roſperity and honouf. It has a library, an 

ah 15 garden, a German ſociety, and a ſemi- 

12 Here is alſo a Benedictine convent, 
Pl! 1110 to the independent imperial abbey of Werden, 
ace of Weſtphalia. In 1751, a chalibeate ſpring, 
ir virtue, was diſcovered on a meadow, about 
nls diſtant from the town. ; ; 
roku, à ſmall town, having a ſuperinten- 
Lan ſchool ; to the latter of which duke 
un si, made a preſent of the library of the con- 
e \Maricnthal. Near it is a falt-work, and a con- 
A formerly conſiſting of Auguſtine canons, but now 
5 luberan provoſt, a prior, and conventuals. 
oxr6sLUTTER, a ſmall town on the little river 
"mr, famous for a — kind of beer, called 
Allen. An Auguſtine nunnery was founded here in 
ho, by Bernhard, count of Haldeſleben, but, in 
te, it was converted, by the emperor Lothario, into 
munter of Benedictine monks, At preſent the con- 
«conſiſts of a Lutheran abbot, a prior, and four con- 
wal, in the church repoſe the remains of the em- 
wr Lochario, Richenza his conſort, and duke Henry 
Magnanimous : and, in 1708, the abbot John Fa- 
üs, with the conſent of duke Anthony Ulrich, 
Hed a new monument of black and white marble, to 
memory of theſe three illuſtrious perſons, The name 
be town was altered from Slutter to Kong flutter, on 
unt of the Benedictine monaſtery” being eſtabliſhed 
Lahario; and, as an imperial foundation, it takes 
ence of all the convents in the principality of 
kburtel, and ſends a repreſentative to the diet and 
vl committee. Near this convent the river Lutter 
s hom ſeven ſprings. | 
Munxrnal, in Latin Monafterium Vallis Marie, 
wth 2 monaſtery of Ciſtercian monks, but now a 
dem abbey, conſiſting of an abbot, a friar, and 
wyentuals, It is about two miles from Helmſtadt, 
Is a ſchool belonging to it, eſtabliſhed by duke 
n br the free inſtruction and maintenance of young 


lunxzERG, in Latin Monafterium montis Marie, 
ecnvent of Our Lady's-hill, a Lutheran convent 
um an eminence, near Helmſtadt, and founded as 
Waſtine nunnery, in 1181, by Wolfram, abbot of 
d and count of Kirchberg. At preſent it conſiſts 
Lutheran domina, a provoſt, and conventualiſts, 
btntitled to a ſeat in the diet. 

Bw, 2 village, giving name to a bailiwick, and 
av vith a ducal palace, and fine gardens. 

WILD, 2 market town on the river Aller, being 
ud a bailiwick and ſuperintendency. | 
"DE, a ſmall town on the Ohre. Here are the 
of an aneient walled. caſtle, ſurrounded by a 
| In 1745, this town ſuffered oreatly by fire. 
'*CENBERG, a commandery belonging to the 


Kon forms. a part of the ancient lordſhip of 
* which lay in Darlingau, between the counties 
ick and Sommerſchenburg. In 1130, the 
i Lahario conferred his patrimonial caſtle of Sup- 
C d on the knights templars, who converted it 
6 mandery, which, on their extirpation, was 
udo the knights of St. John. The dukes of 
1 che grand maſters of Senneburg, diſpoſe 
"ately; but this muſt always be to a prince of 
n who has been previoully elected a knight. 
"EN, a village in a juriſdiction of the ſame 


ln he HARTZ DISTRICT, are 


b . 
alem, @ little town on the rivulet Gande, 


We, Here is a ducal , erected by 
. bailiwick-houſe, a tree-ſchool, and a 


foundation, - conſiſting of an abbeſs, a 
— — who have no uniform habit, 
"Ir emſelves by a croſs, faſtened to a 


un grand. maſterſhip of the order of St. John. 


diverſified at the edges with nar- 
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row black ſtripes, and hanging from the right ſhoulder 
to the left, a little below the waiſt. To this foundation 
alſo belong eight canons and capitulars. The abbey, 
though under the patronage of the dukes of Brunſwick, 
has a ſeat and voice in the diet of the empire, as well as 
among the prelates of the Rhine. The abbey is poſſeſſed 
of four, hereditary bailiwicks. 

SEESEN, in Latin Se/a, a ſmall town, having obtained 
its name from an adjacent lake. It is the ſeat of a general 
ſuperintendency, and a bailiwick. 

GITTEL, a ſmall town, having an iron-foundery, be- 
longing, in common, to the elector and duke of Brunſ- 
wick. The ore uſed in it is brought from the mine- 
town of Grund. 

Nkusrapr, a village, having the appearance of a 
town, and containing a parochial church, and the ſeat of 
a ſuperintendency. Weſt of the town lies the ſalt- work of 
Julius Halle, ſo called from duke Julius, under whom, 
in 1569, the ſpring was diſcovered, and the works 
erected. It belongs, in common, to the elector and duke 
of Brunſwick. | 

In the DISTRICT of WESER, which lies between 
the river of that name and the Leine, are 

HoLzMUNDEN, a ſmall town on the Weſer, which 

here receives the Holtz, whence it acquired its name. 
Here are ſeveral manufactures of iron and ſteel. A toll 
is paid at this town by veſſels paſſing on the Weſer. 
- STADT-OLDENDORF, a walled town ſeated on a hill, 
containing about two hundred houſes, a manſion-houſe, 
and a ſuperintendency. Formerly this town belonged to 
the lords of Homburgh, but devolved to the dukes of 
Brunſwick as a vacant fief, in 1410. 

AMELUNXBORN, a Convent, ſituated in a little wood 
between Wickenſen and Bevern. It was firſt founded by 
Sigfrid, count of Bomeneburg, in 1120, for Ciſtercian 
monks. At preſent it is a Lutheran convent. 

ESCHERSHAUSEN, a market-town, ſituated on a hill, 
not far from the Leine. 

GREENE, a large village, ſituated on the Leine, being 
the ſeat of a bailiwick and ſuperintendency. In the bai- 
liwick there is an iron-foundery, and a looking-glaſs ma- 
nufactory. 

BEVERN, a market-town, ſituated on the little river 
Bever. Duke Ferdinand Albert fixed his reſidence here, and 
became the founder of the Bevern- line, from which the 
preſent ducal family is deſcended. 

FURSTENBERG, an old caſtle, ſeated on a high rock, 
and fortified with a ſtrong wall and two draw- bridges. It 
commands a beautiful proſpect, and near it is a manu- 
facture of fine porcelaine. | 

OTTENSETIN, a market-town on the banks of the 
Weſer, giving name to a bailiwick. | 

DEENSEN, a parochial village. 


Taz PRINCIPALITY or HALBERSTADT, 
With its incorporated Counties and Lordſhips. 


THE. principality of Halberſtadt is bounded on the 
ſouth by the principality of Anhalt; on the eaſt by part 
of the electorate of Saxony; on the north-eaſt by the 
duchy of Madgeburg ; on the weſt by the dioceſe of 
Hildeſheim; and on the north by Brunſwick-Wolfen- 
buttel. Its length is forty miles, and its breadth about 
thirty. The bailiwick of Werfenlingen hes ſeparate on 
the river Aller. 

Though this territory is for the moſt part level, it has 
ſome eminences, but no mountains; and the foil is fer- 
tile, producing plenty of corn, graſs, and flax. It con- 
tains ſome woods, but, in general, a ſcarcity of fuel and 
fiſh is complained of. The chief river in this prineipa- 
lity is the Bode, which comes out of the territory of 
Blankenburg. The Selke riſes in Anhalt, near Gunterſ- 
berg, and, after receiving the Holz-Emme, runs into 
the duchy of Madgeburg. The Ifle comes from the 
county of Werntigerode, and paſſes through the weſtern 
part of the principality into that of Wolfenbutte], 
where itjoins the Ocker. The Aller only touches on the 
bailiwick of Oſcherſleben, and the Wipper traverſes but 
a ſmall part of this territory, © | * 
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- Here are three large towns, which ſend repreſentatives 
to the diet, together with ten ſmall ones, and ninety- nine 
country towns and villages ; and the number of inhabi- 
tants is eſtimated at two hundred thouſand. The ſtates 
conſiſt of the prelates, that is, the chapters and convents; 
the nobility, who are poſſeſſed of manors ; and the ma- 
giſtrates of Halberſtadt, Aſcherſleben, and Oſterwick. 
The diets are uſually held four times a year. 

The inhabitants are principally Lutherans, and the 
churches of that religion are divided into eleven inſpec- 
tions, under a general ſuperintendency. The Calviniſts 
and Roman Catholics are nearly equal in number. The 
latter are prohibited from making converts, as their con- 

*vents are, by an ordinance of 1702, from purchaſing 
real eſtates. | 

The manufaQures are chiefly woollen, and the princi- 
pal exports grain and beer. At the treaty of Welt- 
phalia, in 1648, this country, which was then a dioceſe, 
was transferred to the electoral houſe of Brandenburg, as 
a temporal principality. It has a vote among the 
princes, both in the diet of the empire, and that of the 
circle. Its matricular aſſeſſment is fourteen horſe, and 
ſixty-ſix foot, or a monthly ſum of four hundred and 
thirty-two florins, in lieu of them; excluſive of that for 
the county of Regenſtein, and the lordſhips of Lora and 
Klettenberg. To the chamber of Wetzlar, it is rated 
each term at one hundred and ſixty-two rix-dollars, and 
twenty-four kruitzers. 

Two hereditary poſts of this principality are ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting: the family of Roſzing are marſhals, that of 
Schenks cup-bearers. The counts of Hoym were here- 
ditary treaſurers, but that family, in 1713, fold their 
eſtates in this country to the ſovereign ; in conſequence of 
which the office was aboliſhed. 

The annual revenue ariſing to the ſovereign from this 
principality, and the incorporated counties and lordſhips, 
amounts to about five hundred thouſand rix-dollars : and, 
to render it convenient for levying and collecting the im- 

ſts and aſſeſſments, the territory is divided into ſix 
circles; five of which will be deſcribed here, and the 
other at the end of the circle of Upper- Saxony. i 

The CIRCLE of HALBERSTADT contains 
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HaLBtRSTADT, the capital of the principality and 


circle, which derive their names from it, ſituated on the 
Holz-Emme, twenty-eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Brunſ- 
wick. It was formerly an imperial city, and is now the 
ſeat of the regency, and the high courts and offices. It 
was an epiſcopal ſee, founded early in the ninth century, 
by Lewis I. ſon of Charlemagne, the biſhops of which 
were chiefly of the Brunſwick family, and more eminent 
for their military than literary talents. In 1752, half the 
walls, which before environed this city, were pulled 
down, and the moats filled up, ſo as to form a perfect 
level, and the moats are ſucceeded by a plantation of mul- 
berry-trees. Though the number of the inhabitants does 
not exceed two thouſand, the town and its appendages 
contain ſixteen churches ; but the buildings, in general, 
are antique and irregular. The principal public edi- 
fices are the cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, an old but 
ſtately ſtructure of hard free-ſtone ; two old epiſcopal 
palaces, the Lutheran Latin-ſchool, an orphan-houſe, 
ſeveral hoſpitals, a priſon, a Jewiſh. ſynagogue, three 
Roman catholic convents of monks, and two nunneries. 
The chapter of the cathedral is compoſed of a provoſt, a 
dean, a ſenior, ſeveral ſub-ſeniors, and ſixteen canons ; 
four of whom are Roman catholics, and the reſt Luthe- 
rans. The chapter of the cathedral is diſtinguiſhed by a 
croſs of gold, enamelled with white, and divided into 
eight, points. In the centre, on one fide, is the Pruſſian 
black-eagle, and, on the other, the image of St. Ste- 
phen: this croſs is faſtened to a ſcarlet ribbon, bordered 
with black. Oppoſite to the cathedral, ſtands the Luthe- 
ran collegiate church of Our Lady. To the Lutherans 
alſo belong the collegiate churches of St. Boniface, St. 
Maurice,' St. Peter, and St. Paul. In 1758, this town 


was ſeverely treated by the French, who demoliſhed its 
gates and walls. | oY od 
; . or n a ſmall town, contain- 
ing a ſtately palace, erefted by biſhop Henry Julius, and 
a Chapel decorated with capital paintings. This town 
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produces good crops of wheat and barley. 


* Reckenitz, the Peene, the Warno 
I 
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gives name to a bailiwick, and had ancien 
monks. 5 
OSCHERSLEBEN, a {mall town on the river Poe 
name to a bailiwick. The meadows and 0 ie, £ivt 
neighbourhood are very luxuriant, n 
WETERLINOCEN, a Maiket town 
the bailiwick of Weferling. 
ASCHERSLEBEN, in Latin Ajcharia, a town entir'e 
the fecond rank in the principality, is ſituated 4 
Eine, and gives name to the ſecond circle. we 
three churches, one of which is common boi 
Lutherans and Caviniſts. A falt-work v. 
be eſtabliſhed here, but without ſuccek, 
ERMSLEBEN, a {mall town on the Selke 
to the third circle, and a bailiwick. : 
REIiNSTEIN, Or REGENSTEIN, formerly a {trons ca 
near Blankenburg, gives name to a county and cc 
was taken by the French in 1757, and, in 1758 fe 
dered to the Pruſſians, who razed it. The nk 
Reinſtein contains Welterhauſen, a ſmall town * 
ſeat of a bailiwick ; together with Devenbure. ad 
mall town, ſtanding on the Holz-Eimme, which 
name to a lordſhip. 
OSTERWICK, the third municipal town of the pr 
pality, ſituated on the liver Iſle, gives name to the | 
circle. It has ſeveral woollen manufactorics. 
HorEnBuRG, or HoRNBURO, a ſmall town on 
Ifle, giving name fo a bailiwick, the neiglibourhod 
which is celebrated for producing large quaniitt 
hops, and of an excellent quality. | 
Z1LLy, a little town, giving name to a bailiwick, 
BADERSLEBEN, a village, containing an Aug 
convent. 
DAR D ESSEN, or DARDESHEITM, a little walled towt 
a hill called the Ortſberge, commanding a fine prof 
of the Hartz-Foreſt. The hill contains fome 
{tone quarries, in which are found an infinite vari 
petrifactions. | . 
ADERSLEBEN, a Ciftercian nunnery, founded'n 1! 
by biſhop Albert I. of the houſe of Anhalt. 
SCHWANEBECK, a ſmall town on the Limbach, 
merly containing a palace. A popiſh chapel is fin 
in its neighbourhood, much reſorted to by pilgrims 
Corpus-Chriſti day. 
WESTERHAUSEN, a town, which was formerly 
ſeat of the regency of the county of Reinſtein, bu 
came annexed to Halberſtadt in 1675. 


! 
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True DUCHIES OF SCHWERIN anp GUST 
oR, THE DUCHY or MECKLENBURG 


THESE. duchies are bounded by the Baltic 08 
north; by Pomerania on the eaſt ; by Holſtein and 
Lauenburg on the weſt ; and on the ſouth by part 0 
marquiſate of Brandenburg, and the duchy 0 
burg. It is one hundred and twenty-miles in ! 
and ſixty in breadth. The ſoil of this county ® 
rably good ; about a tenth part of 1t 1s _—_ 
worſt of the ſandy land in it produces excellent 


properly ti ed, the land in 88 
When properly tilled and manured, the The 


> NE inter 
mons, and meadows, in many parts, are not " 


thoſe of Holſtein and Pomeranie, and are ſtill capi 
further improvement. The country 15 interſpe 
delightful eminences, woods, and orchards. 

foreſts have been removed, many fens have been 


and, together with moors and quarries, 77 * Ny 
arable and paſture lands. Great numbers * wy 11 
cattle are bred in theſe territories, and many 2 ; 4 ka 
the latter are annually exported. The _ 4 you 


abound in fiſh, and particularly in eels an * 
wever, that, b) 


conſiderabl 
hic 


It muſt be acknowledged, ho 
and art, the face of the country might be 
proved. The mark of Brandenburg, © narlhy 
contiguous, evidently * demonſtrates, * ef ene cd 
waſtes may be converted into a fertile im 
Theſe duchies contain falt-ſpiings, ſtone d 
copper, and alum. | | | the 
The territories are watered by the = Ral 


| &, The Elbe waſhes the borders of the 

the Havel hs ſouth-weſt, where it is joined by the 
count) 1 ies here from the Plaver-lake. The 
3 its ſource in a village of the ſame name, 
eckenifÞ *, ality of Wenden, and, having paſſed Sulte, 
in the 1 between Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 
— 2 ſelf into the Baltic near Daſſerort. The 
ade near Grubenhagen, in the principality of 
ene por after paſſing through the lake of Mal- 
Rene! that of Cummero. The Warno flows near 
wy — of Her zberg, in the centre of the country, 
= receiving ſome inferior ſtreams, falls into the 
10. * Warnemunde. The Radegaſt ſprings at 
. afterwards unites its ſtream with the Drave, and 
7 the Baltic. The Havel flows from the Barn- 
* Aukerſhagen, in the principality of Wenden, 
= into the mark of Brandenburg. This country 
only one harbour on the Baltic, which is that of 


ot duchies, excluſive of Roſtock, there are forty- 
WW: get and ſmall cities, three convents, and ninety- 
3 be manors- The peaſants are in a ſtate of villainage; 
e nobility enjoy very conſiderable privileges. The 
ks are compoſed of the nobility and towns; and 
edicts, which are ſummoned annually, are held alter- 
ly at Sternberg and Malchin. The duchy of 
wenn appoints four provincial counſellors, and that 
Cut the fame number, who rank, according to 
mori, with the duke's actual privy-counſellors, as 
ir marſhals do with the colonels. The leſſer com- 
ite repreſents the whole body of the nobility and 
mon, by whom the members are freely choſen ; and 
jdt, relative to the whole country, can be publiſhed 
about their conſent, or in prejudice of their rights. 
Teinhabitants are chiefly Lutherans, and the churches 
pd (hools have ſix ſuperintendants. Here are alſo ſome 
nit congregations ; and, in Schwerin, the Roman 
uc re permitted the private exerciſe of their reli- 
* Beſides the grammar-ſchools in the towns, there 
a univerſity at Roſtock. 
Tie manufactures of this country are not very conſi- 
ae; thoſe of wool and leather are the principal. The 
modities are corn, flax, hemp, wool, cattle, butter, 
te, wax, and honey; a part of which is ex- 
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Nie whole country of Mecklenburg was, for many 
is, under the government of one prince. In 
r en the death of the ſovereign, it was divided be- 
is two fons : the eldeſt retaining the duchy of 
Wenburg Schwerin, which is conſiderably the largeſt 
the younger obtained the duchy of Mecklenburg 
* This laſt branch became extin& in the year 
ad duke Frederic William, of the eldeſt branch, 
Um to the inheritance of the duchy of Strelitz. 
le was oppoſed by Adolphus Frederic, his father's 
& Other, and the conteſt was ſettled by compro- 
een the parties in 1701. The right of pri- 
Pe, and the lineal ſucceſſion, were then eſta- 
un doth houſes, and this final agreement was 
y the emperor. : 

houſe of Mecklenburg, there are two lines 
* that of Schwerin and Strelitz. 
\ ommenced in duke Adolphus Frederic II. 
# your of the duke of Schwerin, and grand- 
1 o phus Frederic IV. the preſent duke of 
bo entered on the government in 1752, and 
F Y received additional luſtre by the intermar- 
: 1 ſecond ſiſter with his Britannic majeſty 
dhe 7 ou as by her noble and gracious deport- 
Tru by ſtation. Beſides the duchy of Strelitz, 
apo Ong the principality of Ratzeburg, with 
N 2nd Stargard, the commanderies of Miro and 
teh n annual penſion of nine thouſand dollars 

Mzenburg toll. 

, of Schwerin has two votes, both in the 
"ik and that of the circle. The matri- 
Fork wy the duchies of Schwerin and Guſtro, 
ndnd lixty-ſeven foot, or the monthly ſum 
1 forty- eight florins ; including what 
XVII for Wiſmar, and the bailiwicks of 
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Poll and Neukholfter. To the chamber of Wetzlar, 
theſe two duchies pay each two hundred and forty-three 
rix-dollars, forty-three kruitzers. For the government 
of Mecklenburg, the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 
management of the revenue, there is the privy-council 
of regency, the demeſne chamber, and the high and pro- 
vincial court of juſtice, to which appeals lie from the 
inferior courts, and which are common to both the 
dukes. 

The revenues of the Schwerin-line muſt be very con- 
ſiderable : thoſe ariſing only from the demeſne bailiwicks 
and regalia, amounting annually to three hundred thou- 
land rix- dollars: a tax on land produces no inconſiderable 
ſum, and an aſſeſſment, called the princeſs's tax, amounts 
to twenty thouſand rix-dollars yearly. 

With reſpe& to the revenues of the dukes of the 
Mecklenburg Strelitz-line, the Stargard Circle, out of 
the land and other taxes, produces annually about eighty 
thouſand rix-dollars. The revenues ariſing from the 
demeſne bailiwicks of that circle, yield forty thouſand 
rix-dollars; and, from the principality of Ratzeburg, 
and the Boitzenburg toll, (out of which it levies ninc 
thouſand dollars in ſpecie) the duke receives about forty - 
{x thouſand rix-dollars ; and conſequently his whole re- 
venue is about one hundred and ſixty- ſix thouſand rix- 
dollars, 

We cannot conclude this general account, without 
adverting to ſome particulars relative to the preſent ducal 
family of Mecklenburg Strelitz ; a family fo intimately 
connected with the ſovereign of this country. The 
reigning duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz is unmarried, 
as well as the princeſs, his ſiſter, who lives conſtantly 
with him. They are both of a darker complexion than 
the queen of Great-Britain, and neither of them ſo tall; 
nor have they much external reſemblance of her majeſty, 
except in the affability of their manner. The duke is 


benevolence of his diſpoſition, which ſeem to be th 
characteriſtic of the whole family. . 

Each of the princes of Mecklenburg maintains a body 
of troops; their principalities are divided into three 
circles, 


Txz MECKLENBURG CIRCLE © 


Forms the duchy of Schwerin, and conſiſts of the 
ancient duchy of Mecklenburg, the county of Schwerin, 
the weſtern part of the principality of Wenden, and ꝝ 
ſmall part of the lordſhip of Roſtock. The principal 
places in this territory are 

PaRcHiM, a town ſituated on the river Elde, in the 
principality of Wenden. Here are two churches, and, 
in the fourteenth century, Parchim had a mint and a 
caſtle. 1 | 

SCHWERIN, in Latin Suerinum, a pretty large town, 
and the uſual reſidence of the dukes of Schwerin, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on a lake of the ſame name, abounding 
in a variety of fiſh, It was anciently the ſee of a biſhop ; 
but was ſecularized at the treaty of Oſnaburg, and given 
to the duke of Mecklenburg as an equivalent for Wif- 
mar. The town is nearly ſquare, and conſiſts of three 
parts: Schwerin, the New-Town, and the Moor. The 
duke's palace ſtands on an iſland in the lake, and has a 
communication with the town by means of a bridge : it 
contains a valuable collection of paintings, has moſt 


beautiful gardens, and commands a delightful proſpect. 


The town church is called the Domkirche, and was for- 
merly the cathedral of the ſee of Schwerin, founded in 
1170, by Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bava- 
ria. On the death of Otho, the laſt count, in 1355, the 
town and county devolved to the dukes of Mecklenburg, 
who bear it in their title. It is eighteen miles ſouth of 
Wiſmar, thirty- eight ſouth-weſt of Roſtock, and thirty 
ſouth-eaſt of Lubeck. | 

GADEBUSCH, a ſmall town on the river Radegaſt, in 
the ancient duchy of Mecklenburg. It formerly had a 
caſtle, and is faid to be the place where R „ the 
idol of the Wends, was worſhipped in a 
Danes were . defeated by the Swedes, near this place, 
in 1712. | 
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beloved by his ſubjects, on account of the humanity and 
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RNA, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Radegaſt, which 
had formerly a Benedictine nunnery, founded in 1236. 

GRrEveSMUHLEN, in ancient records Comitis Mola, a 
town ſituated in the ancient duchy of Mecklenburg. 

Bo ko, a ſmall town, ſituated alſo in the ancient duchy 
of Mecklenburg. | 

- KRoOPELIEN, a ſmall town, which has ſeveral times 
ſuffered greatly by fire. 

Brve:., a ſmall town, purchaſed by the ſovereign in 
1754. 

Ws, another ſmall town in the ancient county 
of Schwerin. 

- STEerRNBURG, a ſmall town, ſituated on a lake, in the 
principality of Wenden. At this place and Malchin the 
diets are alternately held. 

WITTENBERG, a ſmall town in the county of Schwerin, 
containing a ſeat. 

BotTZENBURG, a ſmall town, containing a priory, 
alſo ſituated in the ancient county of Schwerin, on the 
little river Boitze, which here falls into the Elbe. This 
town is mentioned ſo early as the twelfth century, 
though it was not walled till the fourteenth. Here is a 
toll on the Elbe, producing annually upwards of forty 
thouſand dollars, of which, by virtue of the convention 
of Hamburgh in 1701, the duke of Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz is entitled to nine thouſand. 

- Hacexo, a ſmall town in the ancient county of 
Schwerin. 

GRABO, a ſmall town on the Elde, in the principality 
of Wenden, having a ſeat affigned to the ducheſs 
dowager. 

Douirz, a ſmall town in the old principality of Wen- 
den, near the entrance of the Elde into the Elbe, on the 
latter of which here is a toll, which produces large ſums 
of money, Here is alſo a fortified caſtle. 

NxvsTADT, a ſmall town on the Elde, containing 
2 ſeat. 

Lusz, or LvziTz, a little town ſituated on the Elde, 
which here receives another river. 

MzcxLEnBuRG, anciently the capital of Obetrites, 
and by ſome ancient hiſtorians called Magapolis, on ac- 
count, it 1s ſuppoſed, of its very great extent. It is 
ſituated in the neighbourhood of Wiſmar, and gave name 
to the duchy, and title to the dukes. Formerly it had 
three convents, and was the ſee of a biſhop, but gradu- | 
ally declined, as 'Wiſmar became proſperous. In 1164, 


Pribiſlau II. the laſt king of the Obotrites, made him- | 


ſelf maſter of the town, and reduced it to aſhes ; but re- 
built it in 1170, though it never roſe to its former ſtate | 
of reſpectability. The bailiwick, which was named from 
it, is one of the eight, the revenues of which, together 
with the toll of Boitzenburg, were aſſigned in 1734, by 
the emperor, to the houſe of Brunſwick, in conſideration 
of the expences incurred by it in executing the ban in 
1732, againſt the duke; but the ſum of nine thouſand 
dollars of that toll, to which the duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz is entitled, is to be annually paid. | 

. DoppEeRAN, now a hunting ſeat in the lordſhip of 
Roſtock, about the diſtance of a mile from the Baltic, 
but formerly an ancient Ciſtercian monaſtery, founded 
in 1170. In the church here, which is very large, are 
depoſited the remains of the two kings of the Obotrites, 
twelve lords of Werle, ſeveral princes of Mecklenburg, 
and orher illuſtrious -perſons. Along the Baltic coaſt, in 
the neighbourhood, runs'the celebrated Heiligen Damm, 
being a natural wall of ſtones of moſt beautiful imagery 
and colours, | 

. ELpzna, a village on the Elde, in the principality of 
Wenden, formed out of a Benedictine nunnery, founded 
in 1230. It gives name to a bailiwick. | 


The SECOND, or WENDEN CIRCLE. 


. GvsTro, the capital of that circle, ſituated on the little 
river Nebel, in the principality of Wenden, ſeventeen 
miles ſouth of Roſtock. It is a large handſome town, 
and the ſeat of the chief courts of judicature, and had 
formerly dukes of its own. The caſtle here is a ſuperb 
building, with a moſt elegant garden, and in the church 
Helonging to it is the. burial- place of the ducal family. 
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KRaKo, a ſmall town on a lake of the 
the principality of Wenden. It 
belonged to the order of St. John. 

GOLDBERG, a ſmall town in the Bringt: 
den, now much on the decline. ie Principality of Wen 

PLau, or PLAUER, a ſmall tow 
ſame name, in the principality of 
iſſues from the lake in this place, 

Maleho, a town in the principal; : 
ſituated between the Plau nd Card. J ende 
convent, originally intended for a Dominican * 
but its 7 afterwards exchanged it with the Auguſt 
nuns of Rabel. 

WAHREN, a ſmall town on the 
principality of Wenden. 

Roper, or RABEL, a little town on +! 1 
in the principality of Wenden. a the lake Mary 
8 a ſmall town alſo in the principality 

STAVENHAGEN, a {mall town, transferred in 1282 r 
Bogiſlaf, duke of Pomerania, to Nicholas Werk, 
conſideration of the aſſiſtance he had received from i 
in war; but, on the failure of his family, it devolved 
the dukes of Mecklenburg, 

MALCHIEN, a town on the borders of Pomer: 
where the Peene falls into the Cummero-lake. The; 
are alternately held at this place and Sternberg. 

TETERO, a ſmall town, near a little lake, in the p 
cipality of Wenden. 

NEUKALDEN, or NREUK AHLEN, a ſmall town in 
principality of Wenden. 

.Gxoven, a ſmall town in the lordſhip of Roſtock 

SULTE, Or SULZE, a town in the lordſhip of Roſs 
containing falt-ſprings, and boiling-houſes, 

MaxLo, a town on the river Reckenitz, in the 1 
ſhip of Roſtock. 

RIBBENTITZz, or RiBNniTz, a town ſituated on a 
formed by the river Reckenitz. Here is a con 
founded in 1323, by duke Henry IV. and a nunner 
ladies of the order of St. Clare. 

TzszIENn, a town on the river Reckenitz, inthe] 
ſhip of Roſtock, 

Laacx, a ſmall town in the ſame lordſhip, 

Schwan, in Latin Cygnea, a town on the river Y 
no, the neighbourhood of which abounds 1n exce 
clay for bricks. 

Ivenack, a market-town near Stavenhagen. 

Dvuxcvun, or Drtcun, formerly a Benedictine 
naſtery, founded in 1149, but now a ducal palace. 

RosTock, anciently Rotzſtoct, the largeſt to 
both duchies, is ſeated on the river Warno, at the 
of which, about eight miles below, it has a hat 
called Warnemunde. It is divided into the Ol 
Middle, and the New Towns. The old town ſtand 
an eminence towards the eaſt, and contains the cl 
of St. Nicholas, St. Peter, and St. Catharine. I 
this town was nearly deſtroyed by fire, but it 5 
been rebuilt with greater regularity. The Many 
is ſeparated from the Old, by a branch from the 
and ornamented with a ſtately church, dedicat | 
Mary, in which are preſerved the entrails of mw - 
Grotius, who died in 1645. This diviſion _ 
the church of St. John, with a library, and © 
houſe. The New Town is decorated with / 
dedicated to St. James, which was formerly py 
Here alſo; are the churches of St. Michael, hich 
Ghoſt, and the Holy-Croſs ; the laſt of ue 

| f KRoſtock. 
convent for young ladies, natives 0 d pri 
univerſity, which was founded in 1419» 5 - 5 
by pope Martin V. whoſe bull was * * 
by the emperor Ferdinand I, has for 91 15 
turies, been one of the moſt flouriſhing 1 4 the 
profeſſors are nominated and paid part) rg 
and partly by the town. Here 15 alſo a Wer 
ſchool. Among many other privileges pen 
granted to this town, is that of coimng Ie 
the dukes are owe 
Its magiſtracy are poſſeſſed of the civil 174 tun f 
diftion, but an appeal lies from them . ft. 
courts of judicature, as well as from the c 


ſame 
of name,; 
IS ſaid to haye former 


i on a lake 
Wenden, Thee 


lake Calpin, in « 


The town alſo contains a cathedral, and a pariſh-church, || 


4. 


4 of the palace, or manſion-houſe, 
| 1 1 to * abbot of Dobberan, 
frequently reſide. Roſtock carries on a large 
phere ww ally in beer, formerly called Lubeck beer, 
pace 4 great quantities are exported. Though the 
of we Gable up to the town for ſmall veſſels, large 
peer we * farther than Wardemunde. Here are 
ſh 90 es over the river. This town had formerly 
＋ own, was one of the Hanſe, and a free 
* city and has now a large eſtate and territory 
0pm: g to i. It is ſurrounded with fortifications, and 
e a good arſenal. The toll collected here, 
* one time amounted to eighty thouſand rix- 
= per annum, does not now exceed fix thouſand ; 
ident proof of the great decline of trade in this 
. In 1740, the toll and fort was mortgaged to the 
40 Mecklenburg. Roſtock is three miles from the 
lit, and thirty-ſeven north-eaſt of Wiſmar. 
obst rIx, 4 convent ſituated on a ſmall lake in the 
grncipality of Wenden, founded by duke Henry I. 
\ monaſtery of Benedictine monks, but in 1222, con- 
ered into a nunnery of that order. It is now a Lutheran 


ent for ladies. 


ta CIRCLE or STARGARD. 


THIS is the Third Circle, of which the moit conſi- 
erable places are, ; 

New BRANDENBURG, the capital, ſending a deputy 
to the leler committee of the ſtates. It is ſeated on a 
fuſer, which, at a ſmall diſtance, loſes itſelf in a lake. 
tis 2 handſome well-built flouriſhing town, containing 
mo churches, a grammar- ſchool, and a ſuperintendency. 
1737, two hundred of its beſt houſes were deſtroyed 
by fre. Hops are much cultivated in the neighbourhood 
dt this town. 

FizdLaND, a ſmall town, given name to a bailiwick. 
Its ſtvated on a lake in a fenny country. 

TakGARD, Or OLD STARGARD, a town given name 
d the lordſhip and circle; and near it, on an eminence, 
id ducal palace. 

MELITZ, a town ſituated in a marſhy neighbourhood, 
Wpwing title to a branch of the ducal family, to whom 
Wand all the reſt of this circle belongs. It conſiſts of 

nd New Strelitz, The former was erected in 1349, 
eas and Ulrich, counts of Furſtenberg. In 1575, 

1976, it was entirely conſumed by fire. Duke 
Wiphus Frederic choſe the palace here for his reſidence, 
on is being burnt down in 1712, together with all 
eManificent furniture and effects, a new palace has 
a luce built, at the diſtance of two Engliſh miles 

Arber the former ſtood, but in a much more agree- 
on, being placed on a gentle eminence, near a 
e; and the town of New Strelitz has gradually 
n the neighbourhood. The prince's palace is a 
ure, and decorated with elegant gardens.” 

\ SSTENBERG, a town, between two branches of the 


1. * once the reſidence of the ancient counts of Fur- 
U 1 i 
, NvxpIRG, a ſmall town, taken in 1276 by the mar- 


ode, from the lords of Werle, and added to the 
5 Def Stargard. Duke Henry IV. made a grant to 
b ** ts territory, of the fertile ſpot of ground 


Mp, 


V 5 | 
b 29, anciently a commandery of the order of St. 


t belonging to the Sonneburg grand-maſterſhip, but, 


the 

hich b [ wh of Weſtphalia, aſſigned to the Strelitz 
ock. Wa are alſo proprietors of the town and baili- 
| pr ro, which is ornamented with a ducal ſeat. 


T 
i following Places, which formerly belonged to the 


kin go veren, were by the treaty of Weſtphalia, 


en, 
IMA * 5 
N 1. or WiskMak, a large town on a bay of the | 


Fi tm Roſtock. and Lubeck, twenty-five miles 


We ur, It was formerly one of the princi 
bl hs and the harbour for their men of war. It 


pal 


Nas 


jt. che Mics + trade, -and is the ſeat of a Swediſh court 
or: ch for the diſtrict, and Swediſh Anterior 
tun! Ney * is ſuppoſed to have been built in the 
e doubt of che ruins of Mecklenburg, | 


7 
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In 1627, the Imperialiſts got poſſeſſion of it, but, in t632, 
were driven out by the Swedes ;' to whom it was abſo- 
lutely ceded, at the peace of Weſtphalia, in 1648. It 
was taken by the Danes in 1675, and reſtored in 1680. 
Towards the end of the year 1711, it was bombarded 
by the Danes; and, in 1716, taken by the northern 
confederates, who, between that time and 1718, blew 
up and razed the fortifications. By the treaty concluded 
in 1720, when it was reſtored to the Swedes, its walls 
and fortifications were entirely demoliſhed. In 1758, 
the Pruſſians raiſed large contributions in this town. 
Here are ſix churches, and a grammar- ſchool, under the 
direction of eight maſters. Beſides this town, and its 
territories, alſo ceded to the crown of Sweden at the 
peace of Weſtphalia, are 

1. The BATILIIWIck of Port, being an iſland, at 
preſent mortgaged to the town of Wiſmar, containing 
the villages of Fehrdorf, Niendorf, Kirchdorf, Timmen- 
dorf, Golvitz, Marcho, together with four farms ; beſides 
which, it alſo contains the villages of Seedorf, Weiten- 
dorf, Brandenhuſen, and Wangern; but theſe laſt belong 
to the Holy Ghoſt hoſpital at Lubeck. 

2. THE Baitiwick of NRUKLOSTER, ſo called from 
a monaſtery which, in 1223, was removed hither from 
Sonnenkamp. To this bailiwick belong the villages of 
Vorburg, Meymburg, Nevern, Tollo, Zuſo, Luderſ- 
dorf, Glazin, Great-Sien, Rheimſdorf, Lubberſtorf, Baptſt, 
Teplitz, and Pinnowerhof. This bailiwick is farmed 
for 7600 dollars, and, in 1753, as much timber was 
ſold from a wood, as produced 6248 dollars. 


Tur DUCHY or HOLSTEIN, including Tus 
LORDSHIP or PINNEBERG, and IHE TOWN 
or ALTENA. 


THIS duchy is bounded on the north by Sleſ- 
wick; on the eaſt by the Baltic and the duchy of Lauen- 
burg ; on the ſouth by the Elbe, which ſeparates it from 
the duchies of Bremen and Lunenburg ; and on the weſt 
by the German ocean. It greateſt length is about eighty 
miles, and its greateſt breadth ſixty. Though the dio- 
ceſe of Eutin, and the county of Ranzau, make a part 
of the duchy of Holſtein, yet as they are lands belonging 
to the empire and circle, they will be ſeparately deſcribed. 

The ſituation of this country, between the Baltic and 
German ocean, expoſe it to frequent ſtorms, which, 
though they purify the air, occaſion frequent inundations 
both- from the ſea and rivers, and dykes have been obliged 
to be raiſed, at a very great expence, to guard and defend 
them. Theſe diſtricts, however, though ſo perilouſly 
ſituated, conſiſt of excellent marſh land, and produce 
good harveſts of wheat, barley, beans, peas, and rape- 
ſeed, and plenty of very nutritive herbage. The paſtures 
in theſe marſhes are ſo rich, that cattle are bred in great 
numbers, and fattened in them ; and great quantities of 
excellent butter and cheefe are furniſhed by their milk. 
Many bullocks are alſo brought here from Jutland, to 
fatten in theſe luxuriant fields. In the more barren, 
ſandy, and heathy parts of the country, large flocks of 
ſheep are fed. Here is no deficiency of poultry, game, 
wild-fowl, or fiſh; and the beef, veal, mutton, and lamb, 
is not only very fat, but has a delicious flavour. 'The 
gentry uftally LE the cows upon their eſtates to a Hol- 
lander, as he is termed, who pays annually for each cow 
from ſix to ten rix-dollars ; the owner providing paſture 
for them in ſummer, and ſtraw and hay in winter. Hol- 
ſtein is famous for its excellent. breed of horſes, though 
its ſtuds are ſaid to be on the decline. 8 
It is common, in this country, to drain the ponds and 
lakes once in three or four years, and {ell the fiſh found 
in them; and then to ſow them for ſeveral years, with 
oats, or uſe them for paſture : then they are again laid 
under water, and ſtocked with fiſh, This is thought a 
moſt lucrative piece of ceconomy. 

There are hardly any hills in theſe territories, but the 
rivers are pretty numerous ; of which the principal are the 
Eyder, the Stor, and the Trave ; .the laſt of which re- 
ceives the Schwartau, the Schwentin, and the Pennau. 

This country contains about thirty-two towns, 


great and ſmall. The peaſants in the prince's bailiwicks, 


thoſe 
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thoſe of Ciſmar and Oldenburg excepted, and the mo- 
naſtic lands are a free people; but thoſe belonging to the 
nobility are under villainage, being obliged to work daily 
for their lords, and not even at liberty to quit their 
eſtates. . 

The nobility, and other proprietors of manors, are poſ 
ſeſſed of the civil and criminal juriſdiction, with other pri- 
vileges and exemptions. Diets were formerly held here, 
but that cuſtom is no longer practiſed; but meetings of 
the nobility are ſtill held at Kiel. | 

The eſtabliſhed religion here is Lutheraniſm, the 
churches and paſtors being under the inſpection of pro- 
voſts, who are ſubordinate to the general ſuperintendants, 
as in other Lutheran countries. The Jews, in ſeveral 

laces, are allowed the exerciſe of their religion. At 
Gluckſtadt and Altena, there are both Calviniſt and popiſh 
churches; and, at Kiel, a Greek Ruſſian chapel. Be- 
ſides the Latin-ſchools in the towns, Kiel has an univer- 
fity, and Altena a gymnaſium. | 

Though advantageouſly ſituated for commerce, this 
country has few manufactures, and very little trade. 
Hamburgh and Lubeck ſupply the inhabitants with fo- 
reign commodities ; and the principal inland trading towns 
are Altena, Gluckſtadt, and Kiel. The exports of theſe 
territories are grain, malt, grots, peas, beans, rape: ſeed, 
ſtarch, cattle, horſes, ſheep, ſwine, fiſh, butter, and 
cheeſe. The manufactures of the duchy are chiefly car- 
ried on at Altena, Kiel, and Gluckſtadt. | 

The duchy of Holſtein conſiſts of the ancient provinces 
of Holſtein, Stormar, Ditmarſh, and Wagria. It be- 
longs partly to the king of Denmark, and partly to the 
dukes of Holſtein, Gottorf, and Ploen. Anciently the 
counts of Holſtein were vaſſals of the dukes of Saxony; 
but afterwards they received the inveſtiture of their terri- 
tories from the emperor, or the biſhops of Lubeck, in 
the emperor's name; though now the inveſtiture of Hol- 
ſtein is conferred only by the emperor in perſon. The 
king of Denmark, on account of his ſhare in this coun- 
try, ſtiles himſelf duke of Holſtein, Stormar, and Dit- 
marſh. All the dukes, both of the royal and princel 
houſe, ſtile themſelves heirs of Norway, dukes of Sleſ- 
wick, Holſtein, Stormar, and Ditmarſh. Holſtein en- 
titles both the king of Denmark, and the grand duke, to 
a ſeat and voice in the college of the princes of the em- 

ire, and in that of the circle, Together with Meck- 
burgh, they alſo appoint an aſſeſſor for this circle in 
the aulic chamber. te, | 

The aſſeſſment of the whole duchy, in the matricula 
of the empire, is forty horſe and eighty foot, or eight 

hundred florins. To the chamber of Wetzlar, each of 
the princes pays one hundred and eighty-nine rix-dollars, 
thirty-one kruitzers. 
I be king of Denmark appoints a regency over his part 
of Holſtein, and the duchy of Sleſwick, which has its 
office at Gluckſtadt. Beſides the preſident, who is always 
ſtadtholder, the members of this office are a chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, five counſellors, and three ſecretaries ; 
the third of whom is alſo keeper of the records; and this 
court is held four or five times a year. Ever ſince the year 
17 54, the _—_— court has been made the ſupreme 
criminal court. The ſeat of the great duke's privy-coun- 
cil, and regency-court, together with the chief conſiſtory 
which is united to it, is at Kiel. There are many infe- 
ferior courts, which may be appealed from, to thoſe 
which are ſuperior. In the duchy of Holſtein, the go- 
vernment of the convents and nobility, is alternately in 
the king and duke, for a year ; and the perſon, in whom 
the government is lodged, adminiſters it by his regency. 
The convents, the nobility, and the proprietors of manors, 
have a civil and criminal juriſdiction over their eſtates. 
The revenues of the .ſovereigns ariſe principally from 
che demeſnes, the regalia, the land, and ſeveral other 
taxes and impoſts. The duke's income, excluſive of his 


ducal patrimony, is eſtimated at ſeventy or eighty thou- 
ſand pounds. The king of Denmark uſually . here 


ſome regiments of foot, and one of horſe ; and the duke's 
military force is about eight hundred men. 

In 1735, duke Charles Frederic, of Holſtein Gottorf, 
2 called the Order of 


founded an order of 


OF 


land, giving name to a little river, near which it : 


| 


ſu 


1 


and worn pendant at a red ri 
= that "a of the duchy, blo ard 2 

enmark, and the du ; — wy 
are _- ke of Ploen, the Princip 

GLUCKSTADT, in Latin chose; 
ſituated in Stormar, on the ba Cs 
_ IG = rivulet Rhein, 
welt of Hamburgh. It is a 
and ſo ſtrong, — it may be 4 ome well-b * 
leſs blocked up by a fleet. It held 0 
againſt the emperor, Ferdinand II. 
generally two thouſand men in garriſon 
men of war in the harbour; which is ſo 
could receive a royal navy. This tow 
1620, by permiſſion of Chriſtian IV. 1 
the Wilderneſs, who in the patent ordere 
Gluckſtadt, or the Fortunate Town: 
conferring on it many privileges, 
_ _ frequent in theſe parts, 

een negligent in making proper fences ; 3 | 
country is ſo hollow ind mary, 0 —— thr 
of about a mile in length, has been carried alon 16 
Krempe. There being no ſprings about the — | 
inhabitants uſe the harbour-water, or that of the ne 
moat ; except thoſe who have ciſterns for the recept 
of rain. The Calviniſts have a church here, the Re 
catholics a chapel, and the Jews a ſynagogue. In! 
a commercial college was inſtituted in this town by 
Chriſtian VI. and, in 17 50, king Frederic V, eſtabl 
an office for keeping the harbour in good condition, I 
is the ſeat of the - regency, and other high colleges 
its p: ivileges are very conſiderable. Thoſe who are « 
victed of theft tat Gluckſtadt, are condemned for lif 
draw the duſt-carts, to which they are chained like g 
ley-ſlaves. This town has been ſeveral times beſieo 
particularly in 1628, by the Imperialiſts, but has n 
been taken, | 

KREmPs, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Stormar me 


kin 
pla 7 


| 


a town and i. 
of the Elbe, A 
wenty-ſix miles 7, 


n Was built 
n à Waſte cal 
d It to be na 

at the ſame ti 
Storms and inund 
the inhabitants h: 


It was fortified in 1535, and-diſmantled towards thec 
of the ſeventeenth century. 

f WILSsTER, a ſmall town ſituated in Holſtein, of 
river of the ſame name. It was erected into a town 
count Gerhard I. in 1271. 

ITzEnor, a town in Holſtein, on the navigable x 
of the river Stor, which falls into the Elbe about ſe 
miles below it. The town is divided into the Old 
New, the latter of which is partly ſurrounded by 
principal ſtream of the Stor, and partly by the artif 
branch drawn from it, which ſeparates it from the 
Town. By a privilege granted to Itzehoe, no ſhip 
proceed higher up the river, without the permiſſion 
the magiſtracy. The Old Town is ornamented vic 
Lavrence's church, which is a ſtately edifice; andne 
ſtands a Lutheran nunnery, for ladies of quality, 
without the vows or other uſages of popiſh convent 
conſiſts of an abbeſs, and nineteen other ladies, who 
ſeparately in the town, either in their own houſs 
hired apartments. The convent has the adyowlol 
ſeveral churches, and juriſdiction over its member 
ſals, and tenants. St. George's alms-houſe, which 
a chapel in it, is alſo ſituated in this diviſion of the te 
The New Town contains the chapel of St. Nicholas 
town-houſe, and a Latin free-{chool. From hene 
Hamburgh, which is upwards of thirty miles, the coun 
very — 2c and fertile, particularly 1n mo W 
is diverſified with fields of wheat, barley, oats, a 
ans 1 intermixed with herds of fine cattle, 8" 
in the rich paſtures. andthe 
a town on the river Eyder, * 
It owes its name 


origin to the ancient caſtle of Repos f 


| k privileges. Hen 
well garriſoned, and has Lubec bes. 4 700 


the ſeat of a 
and of the 85 
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hwick, 1 
intendants. In 
and, in 1643, by the 


St. Ann, the enſign of 


ich is a red croſs, enamelled, 


rook it, and bravely defended it againſt 
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_ 0 hich a ſermon is preached every W hit-Sun- 
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of Lubeck. Anciently the kings or chiefs of the Scla- 
vonians, kept their court here ; ahd, about the middle of 
the tenth century, the emperor, Otho I. founded an 


Great quantities of beer are brewed in this 


a ſmall town in Wagria, remarkable for 
he proteſtant princes, and their envoys, 


1665 


o 
$x08BERG) 


ing Of t ; n 
= lace in 1620. Without the town are a pyramid 


amo 
W ti r in 1588, and 1590, with inſcriptions 
pi obeliſ Henry Ranzau. Beneath the former 1s a 


|, 1n W 
and MONEY 
0108SLOE, 2 

beck privileges: 
a0, a little old town in Wagria. f 
Ye. 1GENHAFEN another ſmall town in Wagria, 
xed on the Baltic. 
BoxxROVET, a parochial village in the bailiwick of 


re an engagement happened in 1227, be- 
4 * II. bs of Denmark, and count Adol- 
* IV, which terminated to the advantage of the latter. 
Vere, in ancient times, the aſſemblies of the Holſtein 
whilry were held in the open air. i 

Nausrzor, a borough, in the centre of which ſtands 
\Roland's pillar. A medicinal ſpring in the neighbour- 
id is much reſorted to, being eſteemed extremely effi- 
dds in 2 variety of complaints. 

K:uINGHAUSEN, a  market-town on the river Stor, 
mer which it has a bridge. It firſt obtained a charter in 
. a market- town, ſituated on the little river 
Miele, in the canton of Ditmarſh. 

Woarpen, a pretty large market-town in the ſame 


dint, | 
MuxssurrEL, a market-town on the Elbe, over 


much it has a ferry. 

Plow, or PLozn, a town in Wagria, almoſt ſur- 
nuded with the great and ſmall lakes. It is the capital 
of aprincipality of the fame name, belonging to a branch 
Ute royal family of Denmark. The ducal palace 
ſands on an eminence, . commands a beautiful 5 
N adorned with pleaſant gardens and a park. The 
egibouring lakes afford vaſt quantities of fiſh. 

Unnkuszoc, a mMarket-town, with a ſeat and park 
Bupins to the duke of Plon. 

RaeveeLD, a market-town, ſituated: near a pleaſant 
0 omamented with a ſtately palace, belonging alſo 
Ide duke of Plon: : 

Itavixpant, a ſuperb feat in the village of Great 
Kenbrupge, not far from Segeberg, where the famous 
pee of 1700 was concluded. 

Mau, a parochial village, the name being a con- 
Fun of Marienche, a convent ſo called in the neigh- 


Moo 


diſtributed among the poor. 
little old town in Wagria, having Lu- 
Near it is a falt-ſpring of great an- 


UN. 
1 


Witte GREAT DUKE's PART of HOLSTEIN, 
| ice places are 
* n Latin Kilia, the capital of Holſtein, ſeated 
i bottom of a bay on the Baltic, and having a con- 
E harbour. It is a handſome place, having an uni- 
J founded in 1665, by duke Chriſtian Albert; and 
be Wn and harbour are defended by a caſtle on a 
duns hill, The ducal palace adds luſtre to the 
1 ad the high colleges being held in it, add con- 
Ls trade. It is therefore a wealthy populous 
| and the proſperity of it is not a little promoted, 
by 5 8 reſort to it; which conſiſts of the meetings 
& ity and wealthy perſons in Holſtein and Slel- | 
10 Paying out, transferring, or receiving money: 
0 umary intercourſe continues eight days, and, at | 
bw a fair is held, which is rung in on Twelfth | 
* on the eve of the Purification, terminated by 
Ide Haas of the ſame bell. Kiel was anciently 
5 of by &-towns, and is divided into the Old and 
the latter is the largeſt and pleaſanteſt, 
0 og: rows of trees. The river Sweatin, 
Fa Chat; into the bay, is ſuppoſed to be the 
Wes Ki and the bay itſelf the Sinus Chuluſus of 
I lis thirty-ſix miles north-weſt of Lubeck, 
erden of, Hamburgq d. 
Fer ALTENBURG,, formerly a place of 
0 ee but now a ſmall town in Wagria, not 
Ne alt 


N. 


, 9 a 
wy CMC. and | — 
Kehr e ecken males: nec 


archbiſhopric at this place. Lubeck privileges were 
conferred on it in 1235, by count, Adolphus IV. 

NevsTADT, a ſmall town, ſituated in Wagria, on the 
coaſt of the Baltic, having a decp and ſpacious harbour, 
with Lubeck privileges. Here is a cattle, in which ſtate 
priſoners are ſometimes confined. 

BrunsSwick, or BRUnsWYCK, a market-town, fitu- 
ated ſo near Kiel, that it is conſidered as a ſuburb to it, 
though a diſtin&t borough of itſelf. | 

GRuBa, and GRoMBs, formerly Crobeniix, two mar- 
ket-towns in the bailiwick of Ciſmar, both of which are 
parochial. 

Luxx, a market town near the Eyder, on the con- 
fines of Sleſwick, famous for its beer, for which it has a 
great demand. | 

WESTLINGBUHREN, a handſome market-town; with 
a modern-built church, ſituated in the North Dit- 
marſh. | w 
Hevpe, a handſome town in the ſame diſtrict, having 
a ſpacious market-place. 7% 

PREETZ, a ſmall town in Holſtein-Proper, near which 
is ſituated a Lutheran nunnery, conſiſting of forty ladies, 
under the direction of a prioreſs and provoſt. It was 
founded in 1216, by Albert, count of Orlamunde, and 
confirmed by count Adolphus IV. in 1226. The con- 
ventual buildings are ſeparated from the town of Preetz, 
by the little river Bornbeck. _ 

UTzrstNn, a ſmall market-town in the lordſhip of 
Pinneberg, having a Lutheran convent, conſiſting of a 
prioreſs and fifteen ladies, with a provoſt. The convent 
was founded in 1235, by Henry of Bramſtedt, and, by 
the emperors Maximilian II. and Rodolph II. taken 
into the particular protection of the empire. 

BRIETENBURG, a feat and village on the river Stor, 
not far from Itzehoe. It is ſituated in a lordſhip of the 


ſame name, belonging to the ancient and illuſtrious fa- 


mily of Ranzau. | 
W ANDSBECK, or WANDSBURG, a ſmall place near 
Hamburgh, enjoying ſome particular privileges, which 
have drawn thither great numbers of artificers and 
Jews. | 
PixNEEBERO, a market-town, ſituated on the Pinnau, 
thirteen miles from Hamburgh. Itgives name to a county, 
which fell to the king of Denmark, on the death of -its 
Iaft count Otho, in 1640. TY 
Wok, a market-town in the county of Pinneberg, 
ſituated on the Elbe, over which it has a ferrx. 
OrrENSsEN, a parochial village in the ſame county. 
AL TENA, or ALTONA, a large town, ſeated in a moſt 
delightful country, on a high ſhore of the Elbe, not more 
than a mile from Hamburgh. It contains upwards of 
thirty thouſand inhabitants, a grammar- ſchool, a gymna- 
ſium, an orphan-houſe, an anatomical theatre, a houſe of 
correction, a dock for the building of ſhips, a. variety 
of manufactures, and a very conſiderable trade, Here 
are alſo two Lutheran, three Calviniſt, one Roman ca- 
tholic, and two Baptiſt churches, beſides ſeveral, meeting- 
houſes, and a Jewiſh ſynagague. The Jews, who are 


very numerous here, pay two thouſand ducats per annum, 


as protection- money. Among the ornaments of this 
town, is the walk called the Mall, which is rendered very 
agreeable by being planted with four rows of, trees. The 
government of this place is veſted in an upper- preſident, 
who is nominated by the king, the burgher-maſters, and 
corporation. Altena was originally a village, incorpo- 
rated with the church of Ottenſen; but when, in 1640, 
that, and the lordſhip of Pinneberg, came under the 
dominion of Denmark, it ſoon increaſed to a town, and 
in 1664 obtained a charter. In 1710 it loſt two hundred 
houſes by a conflagration; and, in 1712, was; brutally 
ſet on fire by Steinbock, the , Swediſh general. The 
Danes have long wiſhed to fortify Altena, but the Ham- 
burghers never would conſent to it; one of the Pie 


having granted them this privilege, that no fort ſhould 
be built, without their conſent, within two German miles | 
of Hamburgh. The court of appeals for Altena is held 


at Gluckſtadt, where it meets twice a year. 
* 
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C 
DIOCESE or HILDESHEIM. 


THIS dioceſe is ſituated between the rivers Leine and 
Ocker, and is bounded by Lunenburg-Zell on the 
north; Halberſtadt on the north-weſt, Grubenhagen on 
the ſouth, and by the dominions of the duke of Brunſ- 
wick on the eaſt. The bailiwick of Hundeſruc is ſepa- 
rated from it, being incloſed by different parts of the 
principalities of Calenburg and Grubenhagen. The 
length of Hildeſheim is forty miles, and the breadth about 
thirty, where broadeſt. The principal part of the ſoil is 
good, and fit for tillage; producing plenty of grain, flax, 
hops, and timber-trees. Salt-works, iron ore, and ſtone 
quarries, are alſo found in this territory ; but there 1s no 
ſuperfluity of horſes, black cattle, ſheep, or hogs. 

Beſides the rivers Leine and Ocker, this dioceſe 1s 
watered with the Innerſte, the Ecker, and the Fuze, all 
of which are ſaid to be thinly inhabited by fiſh. This 
territory contains eight boroughs, four market-towns, 
two hundred and forty-eight villages, and ſeventy-five 
manors, which entitle the reſpective poſſeſſors to a ſeat 
in the diets. | 

The ſtates conſiſt of the cathedral chapter and ab- 
bies, the nobility, and the towns of Hildeſheim, Peina, 
Elze, and Alfeld. The biſhop convenes the diets, which 
are generally held once a year at Hildeſheun, It was 
made an epiſcopal ſee by the emperor Charlemagne, 
in $22, and ſtill continues ſubject to a popiſh biſhop ; but 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants are Lutherans, who 
are entitled, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, to the free 
exerciſe of. their religion. 

The principal manufactures of this country are linen 
and woollen cloth, worſted ſtockings, a coarſe kind of 
porcelaine, and various articles of iron ware. Many of 
theſe, as well as ſome of the natural products, are ex- 
ported. The biſhop has a ſeat and vote both in the diets 
of the empire, and thoſe of the circle. This dioceſe was 
anciently of great extent, but the dukes of Brunſwick 
afterwards got poſſeſſion of a part of it. The matricular 
aſſeſſment of the biſhopric is eighteen horſe, and eighty 
foot, or five hundred and thirty-ſix florins per month ; 
but of this, and the ſeventy-two rix-dollars, thirty- eight 
kruitzers, paid to the chamber of Wetzlar, a part is 
advanced by the elector and duke of Brunſwick. The 
chapter, which elects the biſhop, and has the adminiſtra- 
tion during the vacancy of the ſee, conſiſts of forty-two 
members, whoſe revenues are very conſiderable. 

Here, as in many other German ſtates, are ſeveral 
hereditary officers, as marſhals, cup-bearers, &c. Here 
is alſo a regency, and two high courts of juſtice, to 
which appeals lie from the inferior courts, and from them 
to the aulic council, 

The epiſcopal revenues are under the direction of the 
treaſury, and ariſe partly from the demeſnes and regalia, 
and partly from certain taxes and ſums granted by the 
diets. The whole military force of this dioceſe conſiſts 
of one company of foot, as a garriſon to the town of 
Peina, and a few troopers. The places of the greateſt 
note in this territory are 

HiLpesHe1m, in Latin Hildeſia, a large well-fortified 
city, and capital of the dioceſe to which it gives name, 
on the river Innerſte, fifteen miles from Hanover, and 
twenty-two from Brunſwick. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is a Roman catholic, but the magiſtracy, and the 
greater part of the burghers, are Lutherans. The 
buildings of this place are old-faſhioned and irregular, 
and form what are called the Old and New Town, which, 
in 1583, were united. The cathedral belonging to the 
Roman catholics, excluſive of its fine paintings, 1s richly 
ornamented, and, 2 its antiquities, is the idol o 
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Irmenſul, which ſtands fronting the great door; the no- 


bility's hall, where the diet is held, is alſo finely painted 


in freſco. Near the cathedral ſtands the chancery, which 


was once the reſidence of the biſhop, but at preſent of 
the ſtadtholder. The cathedral yard, where ſeveral of 
the canons have their dwellings, is planted with rows of 

trees. Holy-croſs abbey. is a ſtately edifice, and has a 
ſplendid church. St. Michael, and St. Gothard, are 
both convents of Benedictine monks. Here are two 


nunneries, a Carthuſian monaſtery, and another for 
#4 % 128 
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magiſtracy of this place are poſſeſſed cf the highe 


been ceded to him by the convent. 
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Capuchins. The Lutherans have eich 
churches, the principal of which is that +7 

in the Old Town. To theſe may be 100 . 
college, a Jewiſh ſynagogue, the Gymnaſiu y 
and the Latin-ſchool of St. Lambert. NI 
are poſſeſſed of the civil and criminal 
and collect duties, and apply them 


iſſue ordinances, &c. The town was 


Paroch; 
Andrey 


a Teſyjr 
Andrianu 
The Mmagiſtrat 
Juriſdiction, np 
to the public 16 
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and privileges. This town ſuffereq ſeverely by ſieves 
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1632, and 1634, and has not ſince bee 
former ſplendor. Eaſt of Hildeſheim * 
tine abbey of St. Bartholomew of Sulze, and to th * 
the rich abbey of St. Maurice. 1 
Pz1Na, a town ſituated on the Fuze, formerly recko 
among the fortreſſes. It has a garriſon, conliſtig 
company of foot, who are paid by the bithop, 
principal buildings are an epiſcopal palace, a Capu 
convent, and a Lutheran church. The town is pr 
pally inhabited by Lutherans, though there are f 
Jews in the ſuburbs. Peina enjoys both the high 
low juriſdiction, and has a ſeat in the diet. It held 
a ſiege in 1523, but, in 1711, was taken without 
ficulty, by the elector of Brunſwick's troops. 
ALFELD, a town on the river Leine, which p 
through it, and ſoon after is joined by the Warne. 
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lower juriſdiction. In the church-yard, without 
Holzer-gate, the council and lords of Steinberg an 
hold a provincial court ; and another under the lime 
without the Leine-gate. 

ELzE, a ſmall town on the Saale, which, at a 
diſtance, unites with the river Leine. It is poſſe 
the high and low juriſdiction, and the emperor, C 
the Great, had a palace in it. 

Bok EN EM,, a ſmall town, the magiſtracy of » 
alſo poſſeſſed of the upper and lower juriſdiction 
benefice is in the gift of the elector of Brunſwick, 


SARSTEDT, a ſmall town on the river Innerſte, 

GRoNav, a ſmall town on the river Leine, 
name to a bailiwick, and containing a Dominic 
vent. 

LAMPSPRINGE, a market-town on the Lamme, 
has its ſource in the garden of the Engliſh Bene 
ſeminary in this place. Its abbot, who is patro 
Lutheran church here, is alſo poſſeſſed of tag 
juriſdiction. | 

WzRLE, or WERLa, a ruined and almoſt deſe 
lage, though anciently a Palatine town, in which 
the kings and emperors Henry I. Otho I. II. 
Henry II. and Conrad I. Aſſemblies of the 
have alſo been convened here; which was allo t 
of reſidence of the dukes of Saxony of the houle 
lung. The Saxon princes and ſtates formerly he 
conſultations here for the election of a king. 

SALZLIEBENHALL, a market-town ſituated 
bailiwick of Liebenburg, containing a Pretty g 
work. 

Dasskl, a ſmall town, ſituated in a deep -e 
Spoling, which at a ſmall diſtance falls into the 

Mark OLDENDORF, a market-town 2 
which ſeparates it from the village of Oldendo 

arochial church for both theſe places ſtands in 
00 the former has alſo a chapel. The ben 
deanery are in the gift of the elector of = 
provoſt of St. Alexander's abbey at Einbeck. 

SaLz DETFURT, a market- town, decoral 
manſion of the Steinberg family, and having 
works. | 2 

KNI1ELSTEDT, a village at the foot ® © 
produces fine iſinglaſs. 4 

WEDDINGEN, a commandery of the Teu 

RoskN T HAL, a village which was once 10 
now contains a Lutheran church. 

1 | 


Weror V, 
cle of 


rok, 2 Village ſituated in a pleaſant country, 
bot of the hill called Krela. 
5 z village, near which, in 1366, a battle 


Dol k, tween biſhop Gerhard, and Magnus, duke 


xs fought 7 
— 1 parochial village, and the ſeat of the 
510 T 


atendant. 
0 nten . * . 
_—_— 3 parochial village on the Leine. 


74: DUCHY or SAXE-LAUENBURG. 


Als duchy lies on the north and ſouth banks of the 
we, between Holſtein on the weſt and north, Meck- 
dne on the eaſt, and Lunenburg on the ſouth. 
7 ok the face of the country 1s for the moſt part level, 
«ot very fertile in grain, but produces great quantities 
Max; and in many parts, particularly on the margin 
i Elbe, it affords good paſturage for great numbers 
ors, which are let out at five or ſix dollars per an- 
"each, as in Holſtein. 
Wl conderable tract of this territory lies on the Elbe ; 
we Bille, which forms the limits between this duchy 
Holſtein, joins the Elbe near Hamburgh. The 
lite unites the laſt- mentioned river and the Trave, 
| by the aid of ſluices has been rendered navigable. 
WE Wickenicz, which is alſo navigable, iſſues from the 
wburg lake, and at Lubeck enters the Trave. The 
x lakes in this country are thoſe of Ratzeburg and 
yl: the northern point of the latter belongs to the 
fairy of Ratzeburg, and the ſouthern to the duchy 
Lwerin, 
k whole duchy, which is about eighty miles in 
and twenty-five in breadth, contains three bo- 
one market-town, and thirty-ſix thouſand inha- 
þ The manors, which confer the privilege of a 
ul vote in the diets, are twenty-three, and the 
Ir compoled of the nobility and towns. Both 
ply ayd commons derive their privileges from 
bug act of 1702, which George I. of Great- 
, and his ſucceſſors, were graciouſly pleaſed to 
Mn all its articles. 
Enubitants profeſs the Lutheran religion, under 
kein of a ſuperintendant, who is appointed by 
dd annually viſits the ſeveral pariſhes. No 
iy magnitude or conſequence is deſtitute of 
ul for the inſtruction of youth. | 
Knlderable quantities of rye, cheeſe, fiſh, wool, 
an ae exported from hence, but very little can 
te manufactures of this country. 
francis, duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, dying in 
we male: iſſue, in conſequence of an agree- 
Md into with the houſe of Brunſwick-Lunen- 
136g, George William, duke of Zell, took 
af the duchy, and, in 1697, accommodated 
Fathe elector of Saxony, who ſet up a claim to 
"ence of a reverſion granted to his anceſtors, 
Mor Maximilian I. By the death of George 
| like of Zell, Lauenburg deſcended to Erneſt 
N dector of Brunfwick-Lunenburg, in favour 
9.1 1706, the line of the princes of Brunſ- 
| wutel relinquiſhed their claim to the joint 
"the duchy ; but the imperial inveſtiture for 
With its ſeat and vote among the princes of 
as firſt obtained by George I. in 1716; 


Kh ad 1739, George II. re-annexed it to the 


i Steinhorſt. 
ius of the empire and circle, its contin- 
33 and thirty foot, or the monthly ſum 
and ſixteen florins in lieu of them. To 
% etzlar it pays two hundred and forty- 
K 9 lorty- three kruitzers, and an half. 
UMment of this duchy, and the adminiſtra- 
weit has its own particular regency, ſubor- 
- Hanover; and a high tribunal, the 
* well as one of the aſſeſſors, is ap- 
| "Mags 4 ; and the provincial counſellors, 
cer aſſeſſor, is nominated by the ſtates of 
ut their choice muſt be approved and con- 
overeign. From this tribunal, however, 


ue high court at Zell, which has been a 
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dernier reſort ever ſince the year 1747. The duchy of 
Saxe-Lauenburg has alſo a conſiſtory of its own. With 
reſpect to inferior courts, the nobility, the towns, and 
bailiwicks, are poſſeſſed of the high and low juriſdiction 
within their reſpective liberties. 

The revenues of the ſovereign ariſe from the demenſe 
bailiwicks, the regalia, contributions, and taxes; out of 
which he pays the aſſeſſments to the empire and circle, 
and alſo defrays the public expenditures of the country. 
The moſt conſiderable places in this duchy are, 

RATEZBURG, a large ſtrong town, ſeated on an iſland 
in a large deep lake of the ſame name, from which a 
river iſſues that is navigable for boats to Lubeck. In 
1693, this place was reduced to aſhes by a bombard- 
ment from the Danes, and ſince that time the ſtreets have 
been regularly laid out; the greateſt part of the houſes 
being built after the Dutch manner. On the market- 
place ſtands the regency office, where alſo is held the 
chief court of juſtice, and the conſiſtory. Ratzeburg 
was formerly the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Bremen. At the treaty of Weſtphalia, the 
duke of Mecklenburg got the biſhopric, except a part of 
the town, and the caitle of Ratzeburg, which was given 
to the duke of Lauenburg, and has a garriſon quartered 
in barracks. The principality of Ratzeburg, with a 
part of the town, belongs to the duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. The bridge on the Mecklenburg ſide of the 
lake is about four hundred paces in length, the rebuild- 
ing of which coſt ten thouſand rix-dollars ; but the inha- 
bitants are obliged to keep it 1n repair. Near the lake, 
to the north-weſt of the town, where boats go off to 
Lubeck, a pleaſant walk, planted with aſh and lime- 
trees, and called Belvidere, is much reſorted to. The 
cathedral is on the north, and the prince's caſtle on the 
ſouth-ſide. Ratzeburg is twelve miles ſouth of Lubeck, 
and ſixteen north of Lauenburg. Anciently Ratzeburg 
had counts of its own, the firſt of whom was Henry of 
Badewaide. 

LLAUENBERG, a ſmall town on a hill, not far from the 
Elbe, in conſequence of which it carries on a conſider- 
able trade, particularly in corn and wool. Its traffic is 
ſtill further promoted by the goods brought up by that 
river, and conveyed from hence down the Steckenitz to 
Lubeck. Here is alſo a toll on the Elbe, which pro- 
duces a conſiderable revenue, but of the ducal palace, 
which formerly ſtood here on an eminence, only one 
wing at preſent remains. Lauenburg is thirty-five miles 
eaſt of Hamburgh, and twenty-five ſouth of Lubeck. ' 

MoLLEtn, a ſmall town almoſt ſurrounded by lakes. 
It contains ſixty-two houſes, beſides ſeveral public edi- 
fices and buildings appertaining to the ſovereign. 

GRUNAavu, a market-town in the bailiwick of Ratze- 
burg. 

1 a parochial village in the bailiwick of 
Lauenburg, in which the diets are held. 

SCHWARZENBECK, a village, giving name to a baili- 
wick, which contains a large foreſt, a paper-mill, and 
two copper-mills. 

ARTELNBURG, or ATTELNBURG, a parochial village 
on the Elbe, over which it has a ferry. 

NEvnausz, a parochial village on the Elbe. 

* LupzrsBuRG, a parochial village, alſo ſituated on the 
Elbe, x 


TRE COUNTY or HADELN. 


THIS county cannot any where be introduced with 
ſo much propriety as in this place ; for, though it does 
nat now belong to the duchy of Saxe-Lauenburg, the 
dukes of which were formerly its ſovereigns, appeals 
ſtill lie from its chief court of juſtice to that of Saxe- 
Lauenburg, at Ratzeburg. | 

This county, which does not exceed eight miles in 
length, and ſeven in breadth, lies along the Elbe, bor- 
dering on the duchy of Bremen, and the territory of 
Hamburgh. It is alſo traverſed by the river Meden, and 
ſeveral rivulets. On the extinction of the dukes of Saxe- 
Lauenburg, it was ſequeſtrated till 1731, when it was 
ceded to the elector of Brunſwick. This little territory 
is very fertile, abounding in grain, fruit, cattle, -_ | 
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fiſh ; and has its particular courts, eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
from which appeals lie to the Lauenburg high court of 
judicature at Ratzeburg. Since the year 1526, the inha- 
bitants have profeſſed Lutheraniſm. The pariſhes, which 
are ten in number, have twenty-ſix miniſters belonging 
to them, under two ſuperintendants, and a conſiſtory. 
The revenues of the whole diſtrict, ariſing from the con- 
tribution and land-tax, amount to about ten thouſand 
rix-dollars per annum ; and the only place in it worthy of 
being noticed 1s 

OTTERNDORF, a ſmall town, ſituated on the river 
Meden, containing a manſion-houſe. Its magiſtracy 
conſiſts of two burgher-maſters, four counſellors, two 
aſſeſſors, and a clerk. 


Tur ARCHBISHOPRIC or LUBECK. 


THE archbiſhopric of Lubeck is ſituated in that part 
of the duchy of Holſtein, which was anciently called 
Wagria, and was firſt erected at Oldenburg by the em- 
peror Otho I. in 951, for the converſion of the Wends, 
who inhabited this country ; but, having been afterwards 
divided into three biſhoprics, by the approbation of the 
emperor Henry III. viz. thoſe of Oldenburg, Ratzeburg, 
and Mecklenburg, the ſee of the firſt was removed to 
Lubeck. At the reformation the biſhop, chapter, and 
dioceſe, embraced Lutheramſm ; and, at the peace of 
Weſtphalia, in 1648, the ſee was confirmed to the pro- 
teſtants. The biſhops, almoſt ever ſince the reforma- 
tion, have been deſcendants of the houſe of Holſtein- 
Gottorf. 


But, though the biſhop of Lubeck is a prince of the 


empire, and has a ſeat and vote as ſuch in the diets of the 
empire and circle, he neither ſits on the ſpiritual nor tem- 
poral bench, but on a particular one, provided for him 
and the biſhop of Oſnaburg, when a Lutheran. The 
archbiſhop's matricular aſſeſſment is three horſe, or thirty- 
ſix florins ; and to the chamber of Wetzlar he pays forty 
rix-dollars, fifty-two kruitzers. The cathedral ſtands in 
the imperial city of Lubeck, where, however, it is in- 
veſted with no manner of authority; and the chapter con- 
fiſts of thirty-two Lutherans, and only four Roman ca- 
tholics. The dean is always elected from among the 
members of the chapter. The provoſt of the cathedral is 
choſen alternately by the chapter and the city of Lubeck. 
The only places worth mentioning are 

EvuTin, anciently Nine, and in Latin Utina, a ſmall 
town delightfully ſituated on a lake, which affords it a 
plentiful ſupply of fiſh. It is the reſidence of the biſhop, 
and the ſeat of the regency, treaſury, and conſiſtory. 
The epiſcopal palace and gardens are very beautiful. In 
1155, Adolphus, count of Holftein and Schauenburg, 
at the requiſition of duke Henry the Lion, ceded this 
294 to biſhop Gerold, who erected it into a town, and 

uilt a reſidence in it for himſelf, 

SCHWARTAU, a village, giving name to a bailiwick, 
on a rivulet alſo of the ſame name, which ſoon after falls 
into the Trave. | 
 Lensatrn, a parochial village. 

NEUENKIRCHEN, a pretty lar arochial village, in 
the bailiwick of Rag 5 i 

LENTE, Bossav, and RENSETEL p, are all parochial 
villages. | 


Taz PRINCIPALITY or SCHWERIN. 


I HIS country, which is about twenty miles in length, 
and ſix in breadth, is almoſt ſurrounded by the duchy 
of Schwerin, and the lordſhips of Roſtock and Wiſmar. 
It was formerly a biſhopric, and the laſt of the three ſees 
erected by Henry the Lion, duke of Bayaria, who 
founded it in 1170, at the town of Schwerin, whence it 
has obtained its name. At the peace of Weſtphalia, in 
1648, it was converted into a temporal principality of 
the empire, and given to the dukes of Mecklenburg of 
the Schwerin-line, together with the privilege of a ſeat 
and voice in the diets of the empire and circle. Its 
matricular aſſeſſment is twenty horſe, and the ſame num- 
ber of foot, or ninety-ſix florins per month. To the 
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the Strelitz-line. Its matricular aſſeſſment is one ho 


fourteen kruitzers, and a half, The he 
conſequence in this principality are Places of the mc 
BuTzo, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, f 
reſidence of the biſhops of Schwerin, in we th 
manufactures are now carried on, having nal... f 
here by a colony of French refugees, n introduce 
WAHRIEN, a ſmall inconſiderable town 
NEUSTADT, or ThE SCHELFFx, 8 | 
own magiſtracy, on which duke Frederic Wiki 
1705, conferred many privileges and favours iam, 
Rnux, a convent for ladies of noble birth, 6+... 
a bailiwick of the ſame name. 2 


THE PRINCIPALITY or RATZEBURG 


THIS principality, which is about ſix 
and nearly as much in breadth, lies between the 4. 
of Saxe- Lauenburg and Schwerin, and the we 
the imperial city of Lubeck. It is formed, a; 10 
already obſerved in the deſcription of the city of Ratzeby 
out of a biſhoprick of that name, erected in 1154 h 
was ſeculiarized at the peace of Weſtphalia, nd ty 
to the duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; but . 
by the convention of Hamburgh in 1701, paſſe 


miles in lenor 


and three foot, or twenty-four florins ; and to the che 
ber of Wetzlar it contributes ſixty-ſeven rix-dol 
fifty- four kruitzers, and three quarters. A part of | 
town belongs to the principality, but that has beend 
{ſcribed above. The only place beſides that, which 
entitled to notice, 1s 

SCHONBERG, a ſmall town, which now gives name 
a bailiwick, and was anciently an epiſcopal palace. 


TBT PRINCIPALITY or BLANKENBURG 


THIS territory, which is about twenty miles in leg 
and fix in breadth, is ſituated in the eaſt part of 
duchy of Brunſwick, and includes a part of the H 
That corner of the principality which forms a portio 
the Hartz, abounds with woods, marble, and iron 
and is almoſt deſtitute of corn-land, but the otherp 
are fertile in grain. For a long time, this territory 
counts of its own; but, on their extinction in 1599 
devolved to the dukes of Wolfenbuttel, and, 1n 17 
fell to the reigning Bevern branch. Blankenburg 
Reinſtein formerly paid twenty-four florins to a Rot 
month, but now Blankenburg alone pays only tel 
The government of this principality is under the direc 
of the privy-council at Brunſwick, but it has allo 
tint court of juſtice, from which appeals he to 
counts of the empire. The only places that have d 
to our attention are | 3 

BLANKENBURG, a town, giving name to a * 
lity, in which are held the courts of judicature, im 
conſiſtory, with the ſuperintendency. On an cM" 
without the town, a ducal palace is ſituated. F 

HASSELDFELDE, a ſmall town on the borders 
Hartz, in which the duke has a hunting-ſeat. | 

MicHAELSTEIN, a Lutheran convent, _ 
miles from Blankenburg, compoſed of an 200% 
ſenior, and three collegiates. | od 

BAUMANNSRBOHLE, a famous cave, 2 - 
to which is up a very high hill. It con of ow 
ſeven dark caverns, which are diverſified w. 
riety of figures in dropſtone: 1 
N a ror village, where ancien 
a caſtle, the ruins of which are ſtill remaining 


Taz COUNTY of RANZ Ab. 


| ile, 
THE length of the county 15 about = * 
the breadth not eee. ſix. It lies * 
Holſtein, and is tolerably fertile. It 923 4 part 
the bailiwick of Barmſtedt, and conte hen f 
lordſhip of Pinneberg; but, after it os of Den 
Chriſtian Ranſau, ſtadtholder to the KS, il, þ 
for two hundred and one thoulanc gd "6co, | 
erected into a county of the empire, , f 


chamber of Wetalar it contributes eighty - one rix- dollars, 
; | 3 6 1 


2 
emperor Ferdinand III. The houſe of K. 
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uch of its Rom from the favours of the 


wing l. k. Detlev, ſon to Chriſtian, the firſt of 
abe Ranzau, in 1669, drew up an inſtrument, 
y 


onfirmed by the emperor Leopold ; 


ſ0) 

ould 2 

neberg) an 
The hou 

county ) on 


oſſe 5 
* they were obliged to reſtore it to count 


der. A violent conteſt afterwards aroſe between him 
ld brother, who, in 1721, hired aſſaſſins to murder 
tm, and then took poſſeſſion of the county : but, by 
= of an order from Frederic IV. king of Denmark, 
he was ized in his way to Hamburgh, and conducted 
a Pinneburg ; where, after a formal trial, he was ſen. 
odd to perpetual impriſonment in Norway, and died 
ger in priſon, In conſequence of this, the king, in 
n26, by virtue of the inſtrument, executed by count 
peer, in 1671, took poſſeſſion of the county, leaving 
te lordſhip of Breitenburg, under certain conditions, to 
v ſiſter of the two laſt unhappy counts, named Catha- 
ne, who was, by marriage, counteſs of Caſtel|-Rudeh- 
hauſen, 

To the chamber of Wetzlar it pays twenty-four rix- 
Jollars, ſeventy-ſix kruitzers, and a half, and is governed 
an adminiſtrator appointed by the king. It has allo a 
anſiſtory, and other courts, for the trial of cauſes both 
mil and criminal. The annual revenues ariſing from it 

ount to about fourteen thouſand rix-dollars, which are 
wed and accounted for by the adminiſtrator. The moſt 

rkable places are 

BawsTEDT, a market-town on the Aue, conſiſting 
f about one hundred and twenty houſes. 

Ewsz0RN, a market-town alſo ſituated on the Aue, 
lch 18 navigable from hence to the Elbe, and greatly 
prtributes to the trade of the town. The poor-houſe 
x hoſpital, which was founded in 1663, by count 

Inſtan, has a chapel, and a particular preacher belong- 
; w r. Forty-ſeven houſes, and nine barns, were burnt 
ths place, in 1750, 

HomerKIRCHE, a ſmall village, in which a new 
uch vas built in 1752. 


Tux IMPERIAL CITY or LUBECK. 


THE free imperial city of Lubeck ſtands within the 
us of Holſtein, on the Trave, which is a navigable 
r and, above the city, receives the Steckenitz, ano- 
-Y rigable ſtream, by means of which it communi- 
= the Elbe, By the aid of theſe ſtreams, and the 
e, long flat-bottomed veſſels paſs from the Bal- 
8 the Trave, the Steckenitz, and the Elbe, into 

1 2 Lubeck is twelve miles from the 
As ere it has a fine harbour, and forty from 
1 Ugh. The city is ſtrongly fortified with baſtions, 
, » Valls, and ramparts ; the laſt of which are planted 
oy 17 form an agreeable walk. It was formerly 
| 1S the Hanſe-towns, and carried on a vaſt 
* a great part of it is now transferred to Ham- 
„ls trade, however, is till conſiderable, and 


lj con . l ö a 
m from its commodious ſituation. Lubeck 


= buildings are wholly of ſtone, but old- 
kde vi h many of the ſtreets are ornamented on 
Ide _> of lime-trees, and have canals in the 
tha) which ling thoſe of Holland. Beſides the ca- 

e ens noticed in our account of the arch- 
k, here are four parochial churches ; 
K future is that of St, Mary, which is a 
ned to it: * has the ſuperintendency of the city 
Peter zug he other churches are thoſe of St James, 
Kh bbor Pul, and St. Giles, St. Clement 
Rs hands u. te to that of St. James, and St. Lau- 
Be Without the city. 
N Mpoſed of an 


0, XXXV111, abbeſs or domina, a prioreſs, and 


o miles in length, and more than one in 


The nunnery of St. 
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twenty-two ladies, and has its own church and chaplain, 
The convent of Mary Magdalen in the Old Burg, was, at 
the time of tlie reformation, converted into a poor- 
houſe, and has alſo its particular chaplain and church, In 
the ſuppreſſed convent of St. Catharine, a grammar- 
ſchool of ſeven claſſes has been founded. The convent 


of St. Anne has been converted into an alms-kouſe and 


houſe of correction, both of which are handſome build- 
ings, and under excellent regulations. Among its public 
buildings, this city alſo contains an orphan-houſe ; an 
hoſpital, dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt; a houſe in which 
poor travellers are entertained three days, and afterwards 
ſent forward with a paſs; or, if they ſhouid happen to 
be taken ill, provided with all neceſſaries till they recover 
or die; the city armoury ; the Calviniſt church; the 
popiſh chapel, and the town houſe. In the laſt of which 
the deputies of the Hanſe-towns uſed formerly to meet. 
An alliance ſtill ſubſiſts between Lubeck, Hamburgh, 
and Bremen; and theſe cities, under the name of the 
Hanſe-towns, negociate treaties of commerce with fo- 
reign powers. They had even their envoy at the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1713; and the emperor Francis engaged 
in his capitulation, © In the moſt effectual manner to 
* countenance, ſupport, and defend, in their navigation, 
traffic, rights, and immunities; according to the in- 
« frumealum pacis, all trading towns in general, particu- 
* larly the cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburgh, 
* from whoſe maritime commerce the public reaps ſuch 
* great advantages.” Here are manufactures of various 
kinds, and the territory belonging to the city is about 
ſixty miles in compaſs. In the diet of the empire, Lu- 
beck has the third ſeat among the Rheniſh imperial 
cities; and the firſt among thoſe of the circle. In the 
matricula of the empire, its contingent is four hundred 
and eighty florins; and to the chamber of Wetzlar it 
contributes five hundred and fifty-ſeven rix-dollars, eighty- 
eight kruitzers. Lubeck is a republic within itſelf, and 
makes as well as executes laws concerning matters civil 
or criminal. A father and ſon, or two brothers, cannot 
be in the regency at the ſame time. The famous league 
of the Hanſe- towns was begun in this place, in 1164. In 
the ſame year, the ſee of Oldenburg was removed hither, 
and the cathedral conſecrated. This city obtained its char- 
ter of privileges from the emperor Frederic II. and for 
many years engaged in war, both offenſive and defenſive, 
not only againſt the dukes of Mecklenburg, but againſt 
the kings of Sweden and Denmark. In 1428, in par- 
ticular, it fitted out two hundred and fifty ſhips of force, 
againſt Eric X. king of Denmark. Ships of conſider- 
able burthen come up the Trave into the heart of the 


' town ; but the largeſt unload at Travemunde; the mouth 


of the Trave, about ten miles diſtant. In the famous 
cellar here, wine may be procured of the extraordinary 
age of two hundred years. The garriſon of the town 
conſiſts of about eight hundred men, and the revenue of 
its Lutheran biſhop, who is alſo a prince of the empire, 
is about three thouſand pounds. Lutheraniſm has been 
the eſtabliſhed religion of this place ever ſince the year 
1530. The places worthy of being noticed in the terri- 
tory belonging to city of Lubeck, are 

'TRAVEMUNDE, a ſmall town, with a fort, ſituated at 
the influx of the Trave into the Baltic. The fort is 
uſually garriſoned with three or four hundred men, com- 
manded by a burgher of Lubeck. The town was pur- 
chaſed by that city, in 1320, by John III. count of 
Holſtein: In 1477, half of it was deſtroyed by fire; 
and, in 1522, almoſt the whole was conſumed in the 
ſame manner. | 2 

BEROEDORrT, a ſmall town on the Bille, giving name 
to a bailiwick which is finterſefted with rivulets, and is 
equally fertile and delightful ; though at certain ſeaſons it 
is ſubject to be overflowed. This town, and its baili- 
wick, belongs in common to Hamburgh and Lubeck, 
being an acquiſition made by their joint forces from the 
duchy of Saxe-Lauenburg ; and which they retained by 
the convention of Perleberg, in 1420. At the manſion- 
houſe of Bergedorf reſides the bailiff, who is nominated 
by the two cities. | EE 

BEHLENDOREF, a parochial village in a bailiwick of the 
ſame name. 


5 U SCLHUKUP, 


enemy. In 1542, it was beſieged by Henry the Younger, 


- kruitzers. 


thold Schwartz, a Benedictine monk of this place. 
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ScLnvkve, a fiſhing village, on the river Trave, 
about three miles from Lubeck. 
| Nusss, a parochial village. 


Tax IMPERIAL CITY or GOZLAR. | 


GOZLAR is ſituated on the river Goze, which, at a 
ſmall diſtance, falls into the Ocker, and is ſurrounded with | 
the territories of Hildeſheim and Wolfenhuttel. In ad- 
dition to the privileges granted to other imperial cities, it 
has an exemption from tolls in moſt markets of the 
empire. This city ſtands in a valley, ſurrounded with 
mountains, in which are mines both of ſilver and iron; 
and moſt of the inhabitants are employed in digging, 
preparing, and vending the metals and minerals which 
they produce. The buildings are in the ancient taſte, 
except thoſe which have been erected ſince the fire, which 
happened in 1728. The eſtabliſhed religion is Luther- 
aniſm, and here are four pariſh-churches; thoſe of St. 
Coſmas, St. Stephen, St. James, and that called the 
Frankenberg. Gozlar has ſeveral Lutheran foundations, 
both for men and women, of which the former hold im- 
mediately of the empire: it alſo carries on a conſiderable 
trade in the brewery of beer, with which, and other pro- 
viſions, it ſupplies the miners in the Hartz. This city 
was founded in 922, by the emperor, Henry I. In the 
Koningſhof, or King's-court, ſeveral kings and emperors 
of Germany have kept their court, and held aſſemblies 
of the empire. It has always been an imperial city. 
Duke Henry the Lion obtained it of the emperor Frede- 
ric, in conſideration of his aſſiſtance in the wars of Italy; 
and, in 1180, walled it round, to denote its being an 
imperial city, though it had ſided with the emperor, his 


duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, but, an accommo- 
dation taking place, the ſiege was raiſed. In the diet it 
is poſſeſſed of the ſeventh ſeat on the bench of the impe- 
rial cities of the circle of the Rhine; and among thoſe of 
Lower Saxony has the ſecond. Its matricular aſſeſſment 
is at preſent only ſixty florins, though it formerly amounted | 
to four hundred; and its quota to the chamber at Wetz- 
lar is one hundred and eighty-four florins, ſeventy-nine | 
The duke of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel is he- 

reditary protector of it, and, on that account, receives 
an annual ſum from the inhabitants. The art of making 
gun- powder is faid to have been firſt diſcovered by Bar- 


Tux IMPERIAL CITY or MUHLHAUSEN. 


THE city of Muhlhauſen is ſituated on the river Un- 
ſtrut, in Thuringia, about forty miles eaſt of Caſſel, and di- 
vided into the Upper and Lower. Here are two Lutheran 
churches, with a Roman catholic foundation of Auguſtine 
nuns, to which is annexed the eſtate of Tirenrode, 
Though the æra of the building of this city cannot eaſily 
be aſcertained, it appears to have been held immediately 
of the emperors from time immemorial ; and, in the 
years 1332 and 1337, it purchaſed of the emperor Lewis 
the office of imperial judge, within the city and its pre- 
cinct. Muhlhauſen is poſſeſſed of the ninth place on the 
Rheniſh bench of imperial cities in the diets of the em- 
pire, and of the third in thoſe of Lower Saxony. In the 
matricula of the empire, it is aſſeſſed at one hundred and 
fixty florins ; and to the chamber of Wetzlar it pays one 
hundred and thirty-five rix-dollars, twenty-three kruit- 
zers. This city is under the protection of the elector of 
Saxony, and was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns. It 
ſtill carries on a conſiderable trade by means of the river 

Unſtrut, and has a pretty extenſive. territory, in which 
are twenty ſmall places, but all of them too inconſidera- 
ble to be particularly mentioned. Muhlhauſen lies 
twenty miles ſouth of Brunſwick. . , 
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Tur IMPERIAL CITY: o NORDHAUSEN. 


THIS city, which is ſeated on the Zorge, between 
the county of Hohnſtein and the lordſhip of Kletten- 
berg, is divided into the Old and New, and both 
magiſtracy and inhabitants ace Lutherans. Here are 
| i 


curious works in marble and alaba 


r. 
indeed ſeven Lutheran churches, v. 
Roman catholics, which belongs 0 = wy one fort 
vent. Formerly this was one of the H, 77009 con 
it {till carries on a good trade to the 1} ""C-tOWns, an 


tils great quantities of brandy, and is r dil 
Or it 


er, the materia} 


tor which are brought from Stollberg and Hon. 
It has ever been an imperial city, and. onntei 
elector of Brandenburg, in conſideration, f 1717 f 
fifty thouſand rix-dollars, transferred to = = * 
magiſtracy, all his right and title to it to „ 
its prerogatives and emoluments. In the 8 er wit 
empire it is entitled to the tenth ſeat on hag [ 
bench of imperial cities, and the fourth kin w 
Lower Saxony. The matricular aſſeſſment of No | 
ſen is eighty florins; and to the chamber at wY 
it contributes ninety- four rix-dollars, ſixty two nad 


and a half, 


Taz IMPERIAL CITY or HAMBURGH 


THE city of Hamburgh, in Latin, Hamburgum Hi 
monia, derives it name from the old German wa 
Hamme, ſignifying a wood, and Burg, a caſtle, and is fi 
ated on the north fide of the Elbe, about thirty cr 
miles ſouth-weſt of Lubeck, ſixty-five —— | 
Bremen, ſeven- two from the mouth of the Elbe, and o 
hundred and ninety-five north-eaſt of Amiterdam, Th 
Elbe, which, oppoſite to the city, is not leſs than fo 
mules in breadth, not only forms two ſpacious harbo 
but alſo runs through the greateſt part of it in canals, 
flows many miles above Hamburgh, but, when the ti 
is accompanied by north-weſt winds, much damage 
done by inundations. There are a great many brid 
over the canals, which are moſtly on a level with 
ſtreets, and ſome of them have houſes on both ſid 
The number of theſe bridges is ſaid to be eighty-fo 
but many of them cannot be diſtinguiſhed by ſtrange 
on account of their being paved like ſtreets, and hay 
houſes on them. Beſides the Elbe, which palks | 
the German ocean, here is a channel opened to the rm 
Trave, to effect a communication with Lubeck andt 
Baltic, without the trouble and hazard of going about 
the Eaſt-Sea, round the coaſt of Jutland and the Sca 
and without the obſtructions of the toll, and other di 
culties of the Sound. The trade of this city excet 
that of any city in the world, which has no kingdom 
commonwealth annexed to it; and the exportation e: 
importations of it are ſuperior to thoſe of many g | 
kingdoms, even in Germany itſelf. The Elbe, and 
many other great navigable rivers that fall into it, al 
courſe through ſome of the largeſt, richeſt, and 
flouriſhing parts of Germany, furniſh it with all tie 
duce and manufactures of Auſtria, Bohemia, and If 
and Lower Saxony. By the Havel and Spree, l 
trade with the electorate of Brandenburg; and, by 
from the Spree to the Oder, its commerce 15 en 
into Silefia, Moravia, and Poland, and almoſt to f 
gary. In 833, Ludovicus Pius erected Hambugt 
a biſhopric, and afterwards into an archbiſhop" 
Adolphus III. duke of Saxony, among many och 
ſiderable privileges, granted it the right of fig 
Elbe. The emperor Maximilian declared, in tie d 
Auſburg in 15 10, that Hamburgh was a tree and * j 
city; and ſummoned the duke of Holſtein to mae! 
his pretenſions, if he could, in the purer | 
Since that time Hamburgh has been inveſted with 1 | 
power within its own Juriſdiction, like other M 
cities; and, in 1641, was ſummoned to the = 
empire; though, as both Denmark and Ho 2 
teſted againſt it, the Hamburghers waved ©5 Pi 
in order to preſerve good terms with Denne, 
have indeed, more than once, paid homage iy mit 
of Denmark, who, - notwithſtanding, Keeps "ds 
here with credentials, which is a kind of acknoW Pp 
of its independency and ſovereignty. on 
have been granted to the Hamburgbers bY ft 
perots. Frederic III. gave them the right 0 
Sigiſmund that of coining gold and ſilver u ge 
grant of Frederick I. confirmed by Frederick! 8 


on the Elbe, on condition that 

it clear of pirates ; which, having done, 

5 mes, on the further condition of their 

deten which are fifty-four in number, from the 
Aung | 


ng and, for their keeping a light-houſe at 
ar they are alſo excuſed from paying a toll at 
he king of Great-Britain. By their ſituation 
N aber of poor princes, they are continually 

ng 3 num. N F 
m 4 to their rapacity, eſpecially that of the Danes, 
* extorted vaſt ſums from them. In proportion 
6 bulk; this city is very populous ; for, though a 
n may eaſily walk round the ramparts in the ſpace 
g bours, the number of inhabitants, excluſive of 
E. eſtimated at one hundred thouſand. The ſtreets, 
P are pretty broad, but the houſes recommend 
delves more by their inward conveniencies, and the 
s with which they are interperſed, than by any 
-naments of architecture. Some of the ſtreets, 
Lever, make a very reſpectable appearance, but many 
ws are narrow, crooked, and inconvenient. Here 
\ oreat many charitable foundations, the regulations 
aiich are much admired by foreigners. Perſons found 
5 in the ſtreets, are committed to the houſe of cor- 
Ion to hard labour, but are chiefly employed in the 
ung of Brazil, and other kinds of wood. Among the 
e foundations in this city, may be mentioned the 
Fyfenhaus, where orphans are carefully maintained and 
cated; the Peſthof; where all inſane perſons and other 
ents are received, to the amount ſometimes of almoſt 
forſand; St. Job's hoſpital, for the reception of thoſe 
o kbour under contagious diſorders ; the cloiſters of 
John, and St. Mary Magdalen ; the convent where 
(marred women may be admitted for a ſmall ſum, and 
dert ſupported during the remainder of their 
6, Here are alſo proviſions made for the relief of 
e deferring poor, for the redemption of ſeamen taken 
[the corfairs of Barbary, and many others which equally 
un the approbation of good men. It may indeed be 
Imed that the number of hoſpitals in this place, is 
art in proportion to its ſize, than in any other proteſ- 
«city in Europe. The revenue of the orphan-houſe 
* s ſaid to amount annually to upwards of fifty 
Kand pounds. In one of their workhouſes, or houſes 
treftion, thoſe who have not performed their taſk, 
loiled up in a baſket over the table in the common- 
mile the reſt are at dinner, that they may be tan- 
ed with the ſight and ſmell of what they are not per- 


from all tolls 


external 0 


berniſm. The Calviniſts and Roman catholics, 
le chapels of the ambaſſadors to celebrate their 
TmIce and worſhip. They have here what they 
{ate conſeſſion, previous to the holy communion, 
differs in nothing from that of the church of Eng- 
Which is genera], and the abſolution is the ſame, 
[ tie pooreſt of the people are obliged to give a fee 
A Preſt on theſe occaſions. The churches of Ham- 
lich are large handſome fabrics, are open tho- 


be | 
* 1 al day long, and in ſome of them there are 
opric; ſhops, The cathedral is very ancient, and its 
"het b * if it was juſt going to fall, but, on account 


parity and beauty of its architecture, the dan- 
, 128 it has hitherto been diſregarded. St. Ca- 
as a ſtately front, with a number of ſtatues in 


mf 8 
go 3 the ſteeple is formed of ſundry lanterns, di- 
et of N n to the top, which ſupports a ſpire 
ith {ov . Bride's, in F leet-ſtreet, London: its pul- 


. Wite marble, curiouſly carved and adorned with 


diet 0 * er ornaments of gold; and its organ, 
lol The of the beſt in Europe, has fix thoufind 
his pſi 5 St. N one Principal churches are thoſe of St. 
W. . nolas, and St. James. Of leffer note are 
ch the Hol _ St. Mary Magdalen, St. Gertrude, 
whe? oft. Some of the alms-houſes here have 

"exed to them. There is a'dean and 


gng to the cathedral, though ſecularized, 


| court there li . . 
ley ber ies no appeal, but to the imperial 
4 i Werzlar, The chapter conſiſts of a provoſt, 


cen canons, &c. 


none! Kr, and a | The cathedral, with the 
II. 087 eimmed;, ber of houſes belonging to them, are 


te protection of his Britannic majeſty. 
i | 


ed to taſte. The eſtabliſhed religion of Hamburgh 
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| Hamburgh is almoſt of a circular form, and about fix 


miles in circumference. It has ſix gates, and three en- 
trances by water: two from the Elbe, and one from the 
Alſter. It is divided into the Old and New city by a 
canal, and ſtrongly fortificd with moats, ramparts, baſ- 
tions, and out-works. The ramparts are lofty, and 
planted with rows of high trees. The public ſtructures 
of this city, except the churches, have no very ſtriking 
appearance ; but the yard, arſenal, and two armouries, 
are well worth ſeeing. Many convents and cloiſters are 
ſtill remaining, which have been ſecularized, and are now 
poſſeſſed by the Lutherans. One of them holds its lands 
by this remarkable tenure, that they preſent a glaſs of 
wine to every malefactor who is carried by it for execu - 
tion. The guildhall cannot be viewed without wiſhing 
Hamburgh had a better, though it has lately received 
ſome embelliſhments and improvements. Here is a fine 
exchange, though inferior to that of London. It is the 
cuſtom of Hamburgh, that a citizen, when he dies, muſt 
leave the tenth of his eſtate to the city; and foreigners, 
not naturalized, muſt pay a certain annual ſum for liberty 
to trade. The graduates in law are very numerous here, 
though hardly a tenth part of them can get employed in 
the ſenate, or at the bar. The poorer ſort of them are 
conſtant walkers at funeral proceſſions, for which they 
have a fee. Such of the ſenators, elders, divines, and 
phyſicians as chooſe to attend upon thoſe ſolemn occaſions, 
are alſo rewarded for their trouble. For the encourage- 
ment of ingenuity in mechanics, every artificer who can 
perform a piece of work beyond the {kill of his brother 
artiſt, is made free of his company; a benefit not other- 
wiſe to be obtained, except by ſervitude, by marrying a 
freeman's widow or daughter, or by purchaſing it at a 
very great expence. The ladies of this city are generally 
attended to church by a female ſervant, who carries a 
book, hanging by a ſilver chain, on one arm, and, in 
cold weather, a braſs ſtove on the other. The execu- 
tioner's houſe is the common priſon for all malefactors, 
on whom ſentence is always paſſed on Friday, and on the 
Monday following they are executed. After having re- 
ceived ſentence, inſtead of being ſnut up in a dungeon, 
they are conveyed to a handſome upper room, where they 
are furniſhed with a good bed, and all reaſonable com- 
forts ſuitable to their condition. They are alſo conſtantly 
attended by ſome clergyman who has a benefice in the 
city, a duty which every one is obliged to perform in ro- 
tation. By the laws of Hamburgh, no criminal can ſuf- 
fer unleſs he confeſſes his guilt; they have therefore five 
different methods of torture to procure ſuch confeſſion. 
The government of the city is lodged in the ſenate, and 
three colleges of burghers : the former is inveſted with 
almoſt every act of ſovereignty, except thoſe of impoſing 
taxes, and conducting the finances, which are the preroga- 
tives of the latter. The magiſtracy is compoſed of four 
burgo- maſters, four ſyndics, and twenty-four aldermen, 
of whom ſome are lawyers, and ſome merchants. No 
burgher can be admitted into any of the colleges, unleſs 
he inhabits a houſe of his own within the city, and 1s 


| poſſeſſed of a thouſand dollars in ſpecie, excluſive of the 


ſum for which the houſe may be mortgaged, or two thou- 
ſand in immoveable goods. For the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, here are inferior courts, from which an appeal hes 
to the high court, and from that to the aulic council, and 
other imperial colleges. The court of admiralty, beſides 
taking cognizance of naval cauſes, 1s inveſted, jointly 
with the treaſury, with the care of the ſupport and im- 
provement of its navigation. The treaſury is to take 
care that all proper meaſures be taken for the ſafety of the 
ſhips, from the city to the mouth of the Elbe. Subor- 
dinate to the admiralty is a company of pilots, who have 
always a veſſel riding at the river's mouth, with pilots ready 
to put on board the ſhips. In the ſpacious harbour of 
Cuxhaven, veſſels of all kinds, outward or homeward- 
bound, if any exigency ſhould happen, find a ſafe re- 
treat. The exports of Hamburgh conſiſt of linens of 
ſeveral ſorts and countries, as lawns, diapers, oſnaburgs, 
dowlas, &c. tin-plates, iron, braſs and ſteel wire, yarn, 
timber, kid-ſkins, corn, beer, flax, honey, wax, wine, 
tobacco, linſeed, aniſeed, drugs, and metals. Its prin- 
cipal imports are the woollen manufactures, and other 


article: 
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articles from Great-Britain, to the annual amount of ſe- 
veral hundred thouſand pounds. The Hamburghers alſo 
trade largely with Spain, Portugal, and Italy; and this 
commerce 1s carried on principally in Engliſh bottoms, 
on account of their Mediterranean paſſes. Variety of 
manufactures are alſo ſucceſsfully carried on in this city, 
the chief of which are calico-printing, ſugar-baking, the 
weaving of damaſks, brocades, velvets, and the richeſt 
kinds of ſilks. The inland trade of Hamburgh is ſupe- 


___ rior to that of any city in Europe, Amſterdam, and 


London only excepted. Here is a board of trade, for 
the purpoſe of advancing every project for the improve- 
ment of commerce ; and a bank, eſtabliſhed in 1619, 
which has a flouriſhing credit. To ſupply the poor with 
corn at a moderate price, public granaries are erected in 
this town, in which great quantities of grain are depo- 
fited. By charters from Hl emperors, the Ham- 
burghers have a right of coinage, and they exerciſe that 
rivilege. The Engliſh merchants, who are called the 
1 Company, have extraordinary privileges 
ted them from this city, and are diſtinguiſhed from 
the merchants of any other country. They appear as a 
body, and hold a court, with particular juriſdiction and 
powers, among themſelves ; and, as they are called in 
London the Hamburgh Company, they are called at 
Hamburgh the Engliſh Hanſe, or Society : they have 
alſo a church and miniſter of their own. This city has a 
diſtrict belonging to it of conſiderable extent, abounding 
with excellent paſtures, and decorated with villages and 
noblemens' ſeats. Though Hamburgh has certainly a 
right to a ſeat in the diet of the empire, yet, as it does 
not contribute to the military cheſt, and is unwilling to 
offend the king of Denmark, it does not inſiſt on that 
privilege. Here are ſeveral free-ſchools, a ſchola illuſiris, 
a gymnaſium, and ſeveral excellent libraries. A conſi- 
derable revenue ariſes to the ſtate, from the great ſale of 
old hock out of the public cellar. Beſides the militia, 
or trained bands, here are twelve companies of regular 
infantry, and a troop of dragoons, under the com- 
mandant, who is generally a foreigner, and one who has 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a military officer. To add to 
their ſecurity, the citizens have an artillery company, and 
a night guard; the latter being poſted, at night, all over 
the city, and proclaiming the hours as they arrive. The 
cities of Hamburgh and Lincoln are obſerved to be ex- 
actly in the ſame degree of latitude, but the weather is 
much hotter in the ſummer, and colder in the winter 
in the former. | 


Tux IMPERIAL CITY or BREMEN. 


BREMEN, in Latin Brema, and Bremenſis Civitas, is 
the capital of the duchy of the ſame name, ſituated in a 
delightful plain on the Weſer, twenty-three miles eaſt of 
Oldenburgh, fixty ſouth-weſt of Hamburgh, eighty-three 
north-weſt of Brunſwick, ſixty-five weſt of Zell, and 
four hundred and ſixty north-weſt of Vienna. It is an 
imperial city, and the third in rank among the Hanſe, 
being large, populous, and flouriſhing. The Weſer 
divides it into the Old and New town, but theſe diviſions 
are united by two bridges. Both the Old and New 
towns are well fortified with high walls, a broad ditch, 
and a counterſcarp : the former has ſeveral towers on the 
walls, after the old manner ; but the walls of the New 
Town have eight fine bulwarks. It is, however, ſtronger 
by nature than art, for it can drown the neighbourin 
country by the Weſer; which once a year, like the Nile, 
overflows its banks, and much improves the adjacent 
fields. Here is a garriſon of ſix hundred men, beſides 
a guard, kept day and night at the town-houſe, by two 
hundred of the citizens. On the city walls, or ramparts, 
which are planted with rows of trees, there is a road for 

coaches and foot paſſengers, with a moſt agreeable proſ- 
| pet of the river, and the adjacent country. In 1744, 
all the buildings and inhabitants of this city were num- 
bered; and in the Old and New Town, excluſive of the 
ſuburbs, there appeared to be 4778, inhabited houſes, 
with 565 other edifices, ſuch as brew-houſes, ſtore- 
houſes, &c. 378 inhabited cellars, 4099 married couples, 
218 widowers, 1239 widows, 233 ſingle men-houſe- 


I 
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g | of its own, Called a groat, which is worth about 
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keepers, and . 
| keepers, and 359 ſingle- women houſckeepers, Bren 


is a very ancient place, and i 
founded by Charles the Great, with wh Picopa le 
burgh was incorporated in 1223. Many b. Ha 
been conferred on Bremen by the empen "nga hay 
that of a ſeat and vote in the diet, of fiſhing. he wle 
and other rivers that fall into it, of freed; in the Wes 
or attachment throughout the empire 7 from ar 
The archbiſhops did not embrace 8 2 
till 1585. At the peace of Weſtphalia the e zeig 
larized, and given to the Swedes : who 1 "ws ke 
that ceſſion, claimed the ſovereignty „ Virtue 


. of the cite 
to the tenth article of the treaty, by which 1 City, COntr 


free and imperial. The diſpute, 8 
in 1666, when it was obliged to give wp = I 
q 0 


ancient privileges. Bremen is N 
compoſed of four burgo- maſters, —— 4 N 
choſen among the principal citizens, 1 
cauſes, eccleſiaſtcal, civil, and criminal, with = 
to the imperial chamber, unleſs the ſum in From 
exceed fix hundred Rheniſh guilders, or Pigs * 
dred and ten pounds ſterling, and a diſtrict of Fa: 
miles in circuit, under their juriſdiction. The Wet 
not navigable for ſhips of burden higher than B 
Elsfleſh, about twelve miles below the City ns 
all goods are brought from thence in flat-bottomed 1 
It has a conſiderable trade to England, ef cl 
all ſorts of Weſtphalian linens, and ſends 1 
ſhips to London every year: Bremen has a « 
conſumption for the Engliſh woollen manufacture. x 
it receives not only directly from England, but ch 
by way of Hamburgh. and Holland, and diſperſes the 
the whole circle of Weſtphalia. This city alſo f 
ſhips to France, Spain, and Portugal, and has a | 
in the whale-fiſhery. It has alſo a conſiderable; 
trade, particularly to the principal fairs and mar 
Germany, to which, among other goods, it {ends| 
quantities of calicoes and ſugar. The beer of tis; 
1s alſo much eſteemed in Germany, and therefor 
ported in large quantities. Its other commoditie 
minerals, timber, corn, cattle, and leather It ii 
the next port to Hamburgh, with reſpect to com 
in the whole empire. This city alſo contains a g 
-arſenal, well ſtored with arms and artillery, both: 
and modern, a celebrated academy, an exchan 
guildhall, a work-houſe, a bridewell, and four c 
churches belonging to the Calviniſts, whole religo 
dominates here, though the Lutherans are but lit 
ferior to them with reſpect to number. The c 
belongs to the king of Great-Britain, as duke of Br 
and four Lutheran miniſters officiate in it, of who 
chief is a ſuperintendant. The papiſts here attend 
worſhip at the chapel belonging to the emperor's rl 
Bremen poſſeſſes the eighth ſeat on the Rheniſh1 
in the college of imperial cities. Its matricular 
ment is three hundred and twenty florins; and to the 
ber of Wetzlar it pays one hundred and forty rx 
ſixty-ſeven kruitzers. Plenty of old hock is de 
the public cellar of this city, which is fold for abo 
ſhillings and ſix- pence per bottle. In this cellar i 
always kept four huge veſſels full of Rheniſh vn 
of which contains above one hundred hogſhead 
ther of the ſame magnitude is always kept mp9 
a door at the head of it, to gratify the curiolity of thi 
wiſh to enter it. The city coins a little piece 0 
penny. The ſenate-houſe is a large Gothic 
built in 1405, and adorned on the outſide with 
ſtatues of the emperors and electors ; beſides | 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, and other ancients 
council-chamber has the pictures of twelve Ge 
perors, down to Leopold. The courts of juſtice 
tute of that elegance or dignity, by which they 
be diſtinguiſhed. The exchange, which bs L. 
by merchants only on poſt- days, is far from being 
building. Except the cathedral, the churches 
are eight in number, have few or no ormame 
 ſtreots of the New-Town are wider and mor g. 
ous than thoſe of the Old; and in the former 


| univerſity, which, by the munificence of ener 


nos in a flouriſhing ſituation. Here are ſe- 
e01205) 55 for the lame, diſeaſed, and inſane, and 
a bol ſes for the relief of the poor. The ter- 


- gr abounds in paſtures, and is well ſtocked 
yur 


with cattle- 
L IMPERIAL LORDSHIP or SCHAUEN. 
7 


jon of this lordſhip is between the princi- 
i ag dertadt, and the * of Vernigerode. 
pl omerly only a farm, with a manſion-houſe, be- 
* 5 the abbey of Walkenried, and afterwards to 
11 of Munchhauſen, from whom it came to the 
Aal nſwick: by one of whom it was ſettled on the 
of Halberſtadt, who had elected him for their 
C but, at the treaty of Weſtphalia, that houſe 
. i. In 1680, duke Rodolphus transferred this 
1 together with its whole ſovereignty, to George 
nch count of Waldeck, in conſideration of his 
nee in reducing the town of Brunſwick : accord- 
„ in 1684, he received the emperor's inveſtiture; 
5 1689, with the emperor's conſent, ſold it to 
i Graten, whoſe deſcendants are barons, and are now 
poſeſion of it. Though it is ſituated in Lower 
pry, it is not reckoned among the ſtates of that 


CIRCLE or UPPER SAXONY. 


Hs extenſive circle is bounded by thoſe of Fran- 
is, the Upper Rhine, and Lower Saxony; as well 
by the Baltic, Pruſſia, Poland, Sileſia, Luſatia, and 
When. The ſtates which compoſe this circle are, the 
us of Saxony and Brandenburg, Saxe-Weimar, 
pFilnach, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Alten- 
de- Querfurt, the Hither and Farther Pomerania, 
I", Anhalt, Quidlenburg, Gernrode, Walkenried, 

byg, Sonderſhauſen, Schwarzburg-Rudolſtadt, 
We, Stolberg, Barby, the counts of Reuſſen, and 
unts of Schoberg. No diets have been held in 
grcle ſince 168 3. The elector of Saxony has al- 
deen the ſole ſummoning prince and director. Moſt 
e nhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, though 
tor is a papiſt, his grandfather having embraced 
y and his poſterity have continued in the ſame 


r C RS rs 


the whole empire furniſhes forty thouſand men, 
re is to provide one thouſand three hundred and 
o horſe, and two thouſand ſeven hundred and 
bet. Of the three hundred thouſand florins, 
I the cheſt of the empire, in 1707, the ſhare of 
cle was thirty- one thouſand two hundred and 


rs er florins, twenty-eight kruitzers ; being rated 
eniſh | uh the circles of Burgundy, Suabia, Weſt- 
iculat ad Lower Saxony, though it is much larger 
to the Gr of them. . Agrecable to a reſolution and re- 


an 1654, this circle nominates two aſſeſſors of the 
Feout. In 1571, the towns of Leipſic, Berlin, 
ad Saalfeld, were appointed mint-towns to Up- 
NY. The laſt mint-proof of this circle was held 
9 A Frankfort on the Oder; ſince which time 
"Xn diſcontinued, 


„ 


f teftorate of Saxony conſiſts of the duchy of 
ume, the greateſt part of the margravate of 
ban of the Vogtland, and the northern half of 
e of Thuringia. The Luſatias alſo, and a 
ty of Honneberg, belong to it, but con- 
ber of this circle. All the countries, which 
* the electoral houſe of Saxony, amount to 

undred and twenty- nine ſquare geographical 
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© — Saxony is one of the fineſt countries 
0 — The greater part of the ſoil is rich and 
t bs corn, fruits, and pulſe in abundance; 
emp, flax, tobacco, hops, wild ſaffron, 

je Fsclain-clay, wine, various ſorts of 
Graves by 
xy in and almoſt all the dit: 


tapeſtry. 
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ferent ſpecies of precious ſtone. It alſo yields alum, 


vitriol, cinnabar, quickſilver, antimony, arſenic, biſ- 
muth, cobalt, and amber. Many parts of this country 
are alſo enriched with mines of ſilver, copper, iron, lead, 
and tin, and others with cattle, ſheep, horſes, and 
veniſon. 

The principal rivers which water this electorate are the 
Elbe, the Schwarze-Elſter, the Mulde, the Saale, the 
Unſtrut, the Weiſſe-Elſter, and the Pleiſſe. The Elbe 
comes out of Bohemia, traverſes the circle of Meiſſen, 
and paſſes through part of Saxony into the duchy of 
of Magdeburg: The Schwarze-Elſter takes its courſe 
from Luſatia, and pours itſelf into the Elbe above El- 
fter. The Mulde riſes on the borders of Bohemia, and, 
after uniting with another ſtream called the White Mulde, 
falls into the Elbe in the principality of Anhalt: The 
Saale has its ſource in the principality of Culmbach, 
paſtes through the Vogtland towards Thuringia, and, 
after having traverſed a part of the duchy of Magdeburg, 
and the principality of Anhalt, runs into the Elbe. The 
rivers, as well as rivulets and lakes, abound in fiſh, and 
the Weiſſe-Elſter produces beautiful pearls. 

This electorate is populous and well cultivated, and 
contains about two hundred and ſixty towns, five thou- 
ſand villages, and one hundred and ninety-ſix royal 
manors, beſides commanderies, and private gentlemens? 
eſtates. 

The provincial diets are of three claſſes: the firſt 
conſiſts of the prelates, the counts, and lords, and the 
two univerſities of Leipſic and Wittenburg: to the ſe- 


cond belong the whole of the nobility : the third part is 


compoſed of the towns in general. What are called the 
general provincial diets, are held every ſix years; the 
provincial grants uſually extending to that time. The 


immediate vaſſals appear in perſon at the provincial - 


diets ; the prelates, counts, lords, and towns, by their 
deputies ; the laſt of which, according to their magni- 
tude, ſend two, three, or more repreſentatives. The 


ſelection diets are generally convened once in two years. 


It may be proper, however, to obſerve that theſe diets, as 
well as thoſe in moſt of the other ſtates of Germany, are 
at preſent extremely inſignificant, retaining little more 
than the ſhadow of their former power and privileges : 
for even the petty princes, though they depend upon their 
more powerful neighbours, and muſt be cautious of of- 
fending them, are as abſolute in their reſpective territories, 
as the greateſt and moſt potent tyrant. 

This electorate gave riſe to the reformation in the ſix- 
teenth century, to which it has ever ſince adhered accord- 
ing to the doctrine. The two late electors, when they 
embraced popery, in order to qualify themſelves to be 
elected kings of Poland, moſt ſolemnly affured their ſub- 
jects that they would inviolably maintain the eſtabliſhed 
religion, and its profeſſors, in the full and free enjoyment 
of all their eccleſiaſtical rights. The above aſſurances, 
however, were not to prejudice the exerciſe of the Ro- 
man catholic religion, in the manner ſtipulated in the 
peace of Weſtphalia, and agrecably to the judicial cuſ- 
toms of the Roman empire. | 

With reſpect to eccleſiaſtical matters, this territory is 
divided into pariſhes, and theſe are ſub-divided into ſpi- 
ritual inſpections and conſiſtories, all ſubordinate to the 
eccleſiaſtical council and upper conſiſtory at Dreſden; in 
which city, as well as in that of Leipſic, the Roman ca- 
tholics and Calviniſts are allowed the free exerciſe of their 
religion. 

The ſciences flouriſh in this electorate: the univerſities 
of Leipſic and Wittenberg, have long been conſidered as 
ſeminaries of great reputation, and are now in a very 
flouriſhing ſtate. There are alſo gynaſia, and free-ſchools, 
in moſt of the principal towns. Theſe inſtitutions are 
ſo numerous, and well regulated, as greatly to promote 
education, and produce very learned, ſcientific, and ce- 
lebrated men, | 

Manufactures of various kinds are ſucceſsfully carried 
on in this country; the principal of which are thoſe of 
ſilk, wool, cotton, linen, thread, fine lace, paper, glaſs, 

rcelain of an excellent quality, gold, filver, iron, 
brass and ſteel-wares, hats, caps, gloves, and 
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The elector of Saxony tiles himſelf duke of Saxony, | 
Juliers, Cleve, and the Berg, as alſo of Engern and 


Weltphalia, arch-marſhai and elector of the Holy Ro- 


man empire, landgrave in Thuringia, margrave of 


Neiſſen, and alſo of Upper and Lower Luſatia, bur- 
grave of Magdeburg, princely count of Henneburg, 
count of the Mark, Ravenſberg, Barby, and Hanau, 
and lord of Ravenſtein. Among the electors in general, 
he is reckoned the ſixth, but among the temporal ones, 
the third. He is grand marſhal of the empire, and, 
during an interregnum, is allo vicar, in all places not 
ſubject to the vicariate of the count Palatine of the 
Rhine. In matters relative to the proteſtant ſtates and 
their religion, the electoral houſe of Saxony enjoys the 
directorium and the dictature of the empire, though at 
preſent they are Roman catholics. When the electoral 
ſee of Mentz becomes vacant, the elector of Saxony allo 
appropriates to himſelf, as arch-marſhal, the directorium 
at the diet of the empire. His imperial matricular al- 
ſefinent, on account of the electorate, is one thouſand 
nine hundred and eighty-four florins, beſides his reſpective 
ſhares for other diſtricts and territories. To the cham- 
ber-courts he contributes one thouſand five hundred and 
forty-five rix-dollars.; and eighty-three rix-dollars, ſixty 
two kruitzers, on account of the territory of Mansfeld. 

Subordinate to the privy-council, here are various 
colleges for the departments of war, foreign affairs, the 
finances, fiefs, mines, police, and eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
together with- high tribunals and courts of juſtice, which 
may be appealed to from thoſe below. 

The revenues of this elector, exceed thoſe of any 
prince in the empire, the houſe of Auſtria only excepted. 
They ariſe from the ordinary and extraordinary ſubſidies 
of the ſtates, his own demeſnes, the impoſts on beer, the 
ſtamp- duties on paper, cards, and ſhoes ; the tax on the 
fine porcelain of the country ; the tenths of corn, 2 
wine, &c. his own ſilver mines; and the tenth of thoſe 
which belong to particulars : But the ſevereſt impoſition 
appears to be a tax upon meat, which 1s called the 
fleſh- penny, or fleſh-tax, and, at the ſlaughter-houſe, 
amounts to two-pence upon each pound of meat, and, 
from private ſlaughter-houſes one penny : From 
this impoſt the nobility and clergy are exempted, and the 
foundation of Wurzen pays only one half: the produce of 
this tax is applied in the payment of the expences of the 
electoral council-colleges, and the overplus allotted for 
the elector's exchequer. All theſe impoſts, added toge- 
ther, produce a yearly revenue of about eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. | | 

The regular troops, in general, amount to about 


twenty thouſand men, excluſive of the militia of the ban, 
the arriere-ban, and the body of miners” and hunters, |. 


who, in time of war, are obliged to bear arms. 
The electorate is divided into circles, of which we 
ſhall treat in regular order, beginning with 


Trex ELECTORAL CIRCLE, ox, Tux DUCHY 
or SAXONY. 


THIS circle, which is about forty miles in length, 
and nearly as much in breadth, is bounded by the circles 
of Meiſſen, Leipſic, and Thuringia; Luſatia, the Prin- 
cipality of Anhalt, and the Mark of Brandenburg. A 
ſmall part of it is alſo ſeparated from the larger, by the 
principality of Anhalt. This territory is not remarkable 
for 1ts fertility, a conſiderable part of it conſiſting of a 
ſandy foil. The Elbe runs through a part of it, 
and receives the Black Elſter between Gorſdorf and El- 
ſter: the Mulde alſo traverſes a large portion of this 
circle. It comprehends twenty-four towns, three bo- 
roughs, near five hundred villages, one hundred and ſixty- 
four noblemens' eſtates, eleven ſuperintendencies, one 
under-conliſtory, and eleven diſtricts. The preſent duchy 
of Saxony muſt not be confounded with the Old, for the 
latter was much more extenſive, and included thoſe large 


tracts of land anciently called Eaſtphalia, Engern, and 


Weſtphalia, of which the electoral circle conſtituted no 
| but was taken by the margrave, Albert the Bear, 
om the Wends, and became the property of his ſon 


Bernard in the ipheritance of Aſcania. Bernard, obtain- 


JJ 
ing the dignity of duke of Saxony, 


| 
| 


| 


ts 


- preached his firſt ſermon againſt the pope's Indulgenci 


and thirty- eight north-eaſt of Leipſic. 


Frederic I. the name of the duchy 
became applied to the portion of it ; 
the electoral dignity having been afterward 
the duchy, it acquired the title of 5 
The principal places in it are 
W1TTENBERG, or WIRTIN BERG, in 
burga, or Witurum- Mons, the capital, ſitua 
ſide of the river Elbe. Some derive t 
WWitiekind, an ancient Saxon prince; and 
white rocks in the neighbourhood, from whence 
the name of Leucoris. It was anciently the far 5 
Saxon electors, till that dignity came into the f — 
Miſnia, when it was removed to Dreſden 0 
fortified both by art and nature, having a ”Y 
north, a great canal to the Elbe, a very dee Po. 
good rampart, and five large baſtions on the ka uk 
is moſt expoſed, The town, which is under imm: F- 
vaſſalage, is the feat of an aulic judicatory, a * 
ſuperintendency, an inſpection, and conſiſtory. The 
it is not a large town, it has a famous univerſity ered 
by the elector, Frederic III. in which Martin Lutl 
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and, in the cathedral of All-Saints in this city, he is{ 
to have been buried. In the large tower, near this! 
thedral, the archives of the electoral houſe are preſeryg 
and the old citadel, alſo built by Frederic III. wz; f 
merly the reſidence of the Saxon electors. The P 
ſians, in 1756, became maſters of this town, and deſtr 
a part of its fortifications. Wittenberg is forty-one 

ſouth-weſt of Berlin, fifty-five north-weſt of Dre{ 


KEMBERG, 1n Latin Cameracum, a ſmall town, ha 
a ſeat and voice in the diets and citadel, the inhabit 
of which are curious in the culture of hops. 
ZAHNA, another ſmall town, having a ſeat and 
at the diets, and being alſo the ſeat of a ups 
tendency. | 
SCHMIEDEBERG, a ſmall town in a valley, ſurrou 
with mountains. | 
REinmaaRDs, or REINHARz, a village, the prop 
of which is the count of Loſer, the hereditary 
who has rendered it worthy notice, by a curious labor 
for making mechanical and optical machines, U 
BAR BV, a town near the Elbe, having two chur lan 
and an old caſtle; and giving name to a county, been 
had formerly independent counts. = UT 
ELSTER, a borough ſituated on the Elbe, whic, WR, »: 
ſmall diſtance, receives the Black Elſter. am 
GRAFENHAYNCHEN, a little town, having a feat uri 
voice at the provincial diets. { Ig nan 
BELz1s, alſo a little town, has a ſeat and voice raf! 
provincial diets, together with a citadel and n 
tendency. _ : Wd yo 
NI1EMECK has alſo a ſeat and voice at the diets. Rl 0n 2 
Bruck, a very inſignificant town, though it 13 IT; 
and voice at the diets, and a citadel. 2 in the 
SEYDA, a ſmall town, giving name to 2 bailmich A whi 
having a ſeat and voice at the provincial diets. 
AnNaBuRG, ſo called from its having been b 
Anne, conſort of the elector Auguſtus, 4 borough 
on an iſland, and having a ſtrong citadel. 
IEsszw, LIiEBENWERDEN, SCHWEINITE Us 
WAHRENBRUCK, SLIEBEN, SCHONEWALDE, a 
TIN, are all little towns which have a feat and 
the diets. 3 
GomMERn, a ſmall town, with a caſtle and 
tendency. | 
- +. "20 a ſmall town, ſituated on the = 
ſter, having a woollen manufacture, and ? 
making ſalt-petre. - 

3 a ſuperb electoral palace, ons 
with fine gardens. De PRI 
BaruTH, a ſmall town, with a citadel, . 
the river Goila. | | ier 

BIT T ERTEL D, a little town ſituated on 2 
giving name to a bailiwick, and having a ſeat 
the provincial diets. | i 

| — 5 a ſmall town, having a feat an v 
diets, It was anciently the capital of 
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berg ine! _ Saxony, of the Aſcanian race. 


of Loſer. 


Ter CIRCLE or THURINGIA. 


THE Circle 


Joravare of that name, and is a fertile tract, well 
- "g -oducing abundance of wheat and other grain, 
- | xcellent paſturage. rg wg” | , 
& black cattle, and ſheep, and has ſome vines. It 
- forty-ſeven towns, fourteen boroughs, about 
1 "red villages, three hundred noble eſtates, 
50 lperintendenCies, and five under: conſiſtories. 

den, the country of the ancient Thur ingi, or 
ach of the Vandals mentioned by Tacitus, 
C 2 a kingdom, then a county, and afterwards 
Her It was governed by its own princes for 

-oes, till 1124, when it devolved to the marquis 
TY and afterwards to the duke of Saxony. But 
> modern Thuringia is only a part of the ancient South 
hung, including a large ſhare of the modern Fran- 
mis, Heſſe, &c. The race of Jandgraves became ex- 
vo in 1247, in the perſon of the landgrave Henry 
Who, when it came to the margraves of Meiſſen, an- 
us to the preſent electoral family. The elector has 
ice in the diet of the empire in conſequence of his 
nen the landgravate, or circle of Thuringia: he has, 
lech, claimed the privilege of a vote; but, being op- 
ied by the dukes of Saxony of the Erneſtine line, who 
ad licheno a ſingle voice on account of the coun- 
daf Thuringia, he gave up the conteſt, The places 
the greateſt conſequence in the circle of Thuringia, 
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; ſupe Insrabr, a town under immediate vaſſalage, be- 


gi to the greater ſelection, containing about ſix 
cd houſes, and giving name to a bailiwick. 
rokre, the principal of the three ſovereign ſchools of 
teftorate, lying on the river Saale, within four miles 
Nanburg, It was anciently a monaſtery of Cifter- 
þ but, in 1743, converted into its preſent ſtate by 
Maurice, One hundred and fifty youths are main- 
land educated gratis in this ſeminary. The ſuper- 
kidency, formerly held here, was aboliſhed in 1749. 
UVENPRIESNITZ, anciently Prieſniix, a market- 
wich formerly had a caſtle and a nunnery, and 
ume to the town and a lordſhip. 
WFURT, a town on a hill near the river Werra, 
ume to a bailiwick, and belonging partly to the 
rd! Mentz, and partly to the landgrave of Heſſe. 
WERG, a town on the river Unſtrut, having a 
Woice in the provincial diets, and near it ſtands a 
cn a mountain, 
NFELS, anciently called Leucopetre, a well- built 
the river Saale, ſaid to have obtained its name 
i White rock above the town, on which a caſtle 
erected, called Auguſtuſburg, the reſidence of 
Et Wukes of Saxe-Weiſſenfel. This town con- 
le ilyfris,,or gymnaſium, founded on the diſ- 
umery of St. Clate, a Latin ſchool, ſome manu- 
SA (ilk and velvet, and three churches. In 1757, 
got poſſeſſion of this town, and carried off 
zum irom the arſenal ; when a number of troops 
A 'n the Circle, to facilitate their flight, burnt 
R 3 covered wooden bridge over the Saale, 


LES, 4 


I) held, 


. a village in the diſtrict of Freyburg, near 


175, the king of Pruſſia, with a ſmall army, 


nconfiderable loſs on his fide, totally defeated 


{mall town, in which a provincial court is 


1 amy of the French and Auſtrians. 
he BEBRA, now an inconſiderable town, 
the ſee of a biſhop. 


" mall town on the river Unſtrut, with a 
Yi to the count of Hoym. | 

Ih a village on the river Saale, in the baili- 

"gia, 


he extinction of theſe counts, it fell to 


borough, with a nobleman's eſtate, be- 


of Thuringia forms the northern part of 


It alſo affords plenty of 
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Ross EL, a borough on the river Unſrut, having a 
good free- ſchool. | 

SANGERHAUSEN, a town in the neighbourhood of the 
foreſt of Hartz, having both a ſeat and voice in the pro- 
vincial diets. It contains a citadel, three churches, three 
hoſpitals, and a Latin ſchool ; the laſt of which was for- 
merly a monaſtery of Auguſtines. It is alſo a ſuper- 
intendency, and one of the oldeſt towns in Thuringia. 

MucHELM, a ſmall town, having both a ſeat and 
voice at the provincial diets. It was plundered and 
burnt by the Imperialiſts, in 1631. 

WALHAUSEN, a market-town, anciently an imperial 
palatine town. 

WeEisSENSEEZ, a ſmall town, ſituated in the centre of 
Thuringia, containing an old caſtle, and a ſaperinten- 
dency. On account of its fidelity to its ſovereigns, in 
I525, it obtained, of duke George, letters of freedom; 
by virtue of which it is only to pay one half of the 
ſeveral cuſtomary provincial grants, taxes, and tenths. 

KiND#LBRUCK, a ſmall town on the Wipper, having 
a feat and voice at the diets. 

GREAT-GOTTERN, or Bisnoe's-GoTTERN, a conſi- 
derable market-town, having two churches, and an hoſ- 
pital. One hundred and forty-three houſes were con- 
ſumed by fire, in this town, in 1598. 

GEBESEE, a market-town on the Gera, containing a 
caſtle, wo churches, and three hundred and fifty houſes. 

GUuNSTADT, a parochial village, famous on account of 
its fair, which is called the Indulgence of Gunſtadt. 

LancensaLsa, the capital of the electoral Saxon 
Thuringia, on the river Salza, in a very fertile ſpot. It 
has an ancient caſtle, ſome manufactures of ſtuffs, and a 
good trade in ſilks, ſerges, corn, and other commodi- 
ties, Here are two churches, nine hundred houſes, a 
ſuperintendency, and a Latin ſchool. It formerly be- 
longed to the cloiſter of Homburgh, but afterwards be- 
came the property of the lords of Salza, who erected it 
into a town in 1211. | | 
Col DA, a ſmall town on the Unſtrut, belonging to 
the counts of Werdern, who are poſſeſſed of the office of 
hereditary door-keepers of the empire. 

MEMLEBEN, a parochial village on the river Unſtrut, 
ſituated in a pleaſant fruitful tract. The Benedictine 
abbey, which formerly ſtood near it, was one of the moſt 
celebrated in all Thuringia, in which the emperors 
Henry and Otho I. both died. 


Tux MARGRAVATE or MEISSEN. 


THE Margravate, or Marquiſate of Meiſſen, on 
its preſent eſtabliſhment, has Luſatia on the eaſt; Thu- 
ringia on the weſt; Merſberg, Naumburg, Bohemia, 
and Franconia, on the ſouth; with Anhalt, and the 
duchy of Saxony on the north. It is about eighty miles 
in length, and ſeventy in breadth. The origin of this 
populous country is derived, as related by hiſtorians, 
ſrom the Miſi, a people of Afia, who ſettled here. Al- 
binus commends the natives of this country for their hoſ- 
pitality and good-breeding ; but more particularly for 
their chaſtity, without conſidering that they may be inti- 
midated by the Saxon-laws, which make adultery a ca- 
pital offence, f 5 

This territory does not belong entirely to the elector, 
but partly to the other princes of the houſe of Saxony, 
the counts of Reuſſen, and the margrave of Branden- 
burg - Culmbach. Its plains abound with grain of every 
kind, and its hills with rich minerals. There are large vil- 
lages on the banks of the Elbe near Dreſden and Meiſſen; 
but the wine does not deſerve commendation, the coun- 
try being too cold for it. The foreſts here abound with 
veniſon, and the rivers with fiſh. The principal ſtreams 
which furniſh the latter, and contribute to the fertility of 
the land, are the Elbe, the Mulde, the Pleiſs, and the 
Black and White Elſters. Rs: I 
The marquiſate is uſually divided into five circles: 


the FIRST, or CIRCLE of MEISSEN, contains 
forty boroughs, four market-towns, about eleven hundred 


villages, two hundred and eighty-three immediate vaſ- 


ſals, one hundred and eighty mediate ones, and twenty 


b belonging to the Teutonic order. 


| 


-palaces ; of which, ſuch as are of ſufficient can- 
electoral palaces which, 28 
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ſequence to deſerve particular attention, ſhall be noticed. 
Among the others, that which demands a priority is 

Mrisszw, in Latin Miſna, or Miſnia, a town giving 
name to the marquiſate and circle, ſituated on the Elbe; 
where the Meiſe, a rivulet, from which the town de- 
rives its name, falls into it. Though it formerly was 
the capital, it is now but an inconſiderable city. It 
was anciently a biſhopric, but became ſecularized after 
the reformation ; yet here is ſtill a Lutheran chapter, 
conſiſting of a provoſt, dean, a fenior, a chanter, and 
five canons. Here is a public ſchool, which was for- 
merly a Benedictine monaſtery of St. Afra, out of the 
revenues of which, one hundred and eighteen ſtudents 
are maintained and educated gratis. Miſnia lies partly in 
a valley, and partly on the ſide of a hill, on the ſummit 
of which may be ſeen the palace, a venerable old pile; 
and the cathedral, in which are the tombs of many 
princes and noblemen. The other ſacred buildings are, 
the Franciſcan church, that of St. Afra, and three bury- 
ing churches. Here are manufactures of cloth, and fine 
Porcelain, the latter of which is much celebrated. The 
Pruffians, in 1745, had their head quarters in this town 
and, in 1757, they burnt down the ſtately wooden bridge 
over the Elbe. Meiſſen is about twelve miles north-weſt 
of Dreſden, forty-ſix ſouth of Wittenberg, and twenty- 
eight ſouth-eaſt of Leipſic. 


LommaTszcna, commonly called Lumtſzch, a town | 


onthe river Jahne, having a ſeat and voice at the provin- 
cial diets. 

Rixss A, a market-town ſeated on the Elbe, having 
formerly a Benedictine nunnery. 

NevsSTADT, a pretty large parochial village. 

DRESDEN, in Latin Dręſda, a large city, and one of 
the fineſt in Germany, ſituated on the Elbe. It is not 
only the metropolis of the marquiſate of Miſnia, but of 
all Saxony, and the ſeat of the elector. It was poſſeſſed 
by the biſhops of Meiſſen from 952 till 1274, when one 
of them agreed to yield it to the marquis of Miſnia. The 
firſt prince who fortified it was Charlemagne, and, ſince 
his time, there has been ſuch a ſucceſſion of improve- 
ments and augmentations by the dukes and electors of 
Saxony, that it is now a very ſtrong place. The king 
of Pruſſia, however, made himſelf maſter of it in 17 56, 
and kept peaceable poſſeſſion of it till 1759; when, 
after the dreadful battle of Cunerſdorf, near Frankfort 

on the Oder, the king of Pruſſia being neceſſitated to 
repair the laughter of the day, withdrew the Pruſſian 
garriſon. from Dreſden, which then fell into the hands of 
the Imperialiſts ; but not till after he had ſtripped the 
arſenal of its ſtores. , Dreſden is certainly one of the moſt 
agreeable cities in Germany, whether we conſider its 
fituation, the magnificence of its palaces, or the beauty 
and conveniency of its houſes and ſtreets. This city 1s 
built on both ſides of the Elbe, which is here of a con- 
fiderable breadth. The magnificent and commodious 
manner in which the two oppoſite parts of the town are 
Joined, adds greatly to its beauty. The electoral palace, 
which was erected in the ſixteenth century, was -repaired, 
or rather rebuilt, ſince the damage it ſuſtained by fire in 
1702, and is a magnificent ſtructure, The apartments 
are noble, and ſplendidly furniſhed. The muſeum was 
begun by the elector Auguſtus, and till retains the name 
of the Green-Room, though it now conſiſts of ſeveral 
apartments, all painted green, in imitation of the firſt. 
It is divided into ſeven large rooms, in the firſt of which 
is exhibited a great number of ſmall braſs models of the 
moſt famous ſtatues and monuments extant, both ancient 


and modern: in the ſecond, a variety of ingenious works 


in ivory; in the third, curious performances in ſilver ; in 
the fourth, gilt ſilver plate, and veſſels of pure gold; in 
the fifth, precious ſtones, and curioſities. formed from 
many of them; in the ſixth, the arms of the ſeveral 
Saxon countries, and the crown, ſceptre, and imperial 
apple, which were uſed at the coronation in Poland; and 
in the ſeventh, ſome rare and valuable jewels. To par- 


ticularize the whole would ſwell ouf performance beyond 


the limits propoſed; but we ſhall mention ſome of the 


curioſities, from the lateſt traveller who has viſited this | 


city: Some are curious, only becauſe they are inviſible 
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e all exhibited upon à fable abou 


' reckoned the T huilleries of Dreſden, in which ther 


. 

« upon which, by the kelp of a ue 
“ hundred faces may be Citing, © pe aboye 
ce theſe little mechanical whims diſplay th ndoubreq 
© verance, and minute attention of lle © labour, perſe 
7 I cannot think they are Proofs of the viſt kman ; b 
6 who would employ artiſts to ſo little purpoſe of the 
2 aſtoniſhing minutiæ of nature be admired thy Let i 

croſcopes ; but ſurely nothing is a 5 rough of 

hands of man, which cannot be ſcen 3 0 
« human eye. A work of the jeweller Dinting "0 
* repreſents the celebration of the Mogy} be Wal 
much admired. The mogul fit Su diba 


ting on the throre 
« grandees and guards, with a great — arms, 
hants,; 


N 4 an ell ſguar 
« work employed Dinlinger, and ſome — 4 
» «YO 


ce ten years.” The gallery of pictures in ; 
highly eſteemed; of Which the * =_ 
Corregio and Rubens. There are three or e 
former, and of his moſt capital works; and 105 * 
derable number of the latter. The ſtrength r * 
ſion of this great artiſt's pencil, the natural ple s 
colouring, and the fertility of his fancy * 
higheſt encomiums ; but it is to be regretted tathe 
ſo violent a paſſion for fat women. That kind of 
which he had ſeen in early life in his own country hay 
poſſeſſed his imagination, that it could not Red 
by all the elegant models he afterwards ſtudied in It 
Some of his female figures in this gallery are ſo much 
the Dutch make, and fo fat, that it is oppreſſive to l 
at them in warm weather. Near the eleQor's pal 
there is a fine garden, called the Zwinger parlen, whi 


an ineſtimable repoſitory. of artificial and natural cu 
ſities, together with the electoral library, and an admi 
ble collection of anatomical, chirurgical, phyſical, 
mathematical inſtruments. The ſtately ſtone bridge 
the Elbe, which conſiſts of ſeventeen arches, and divi 
the city into the Old and New Towns, is a magnifi 
work. In the town and ſuburbs, there are a greatm 
fine churches and palaces, hoſpitals, and gardens; g 
ticularly the palace of count Bruhl, that of prince} 
bormurſki, the Hotel de Saxe, de Hoym, &c. The 
rious manufactory of porcelain, for which Dreſden 
long been celebrated, ſuffered conſiderably by the Pn 
bombardment. The elector has a complete colledi, 
the fineſt pieces, from the firſt attempts made he 
this elegant work, to the lateſt improvements 

independent of the beauty of many of the pieces 
matter of real curioſity, as it marks the progrels d 
genuity and invention. In the Japaneſe palace, for 
a ſeat of count Fleming's, a quantity 1 fine Japan 
China ware is to be ſeen; and, in that called the Tut 
palace, there are many fine paintings, repreſenting 
ceremonies of the Seraglio, and the dreſſes wom 
Turkiſh officers of ſtate. The electoral ſtables 
riding-houſe are ſuperb; and the opera- houſe is 4 
ſome ſtructure. Here are ſeveral manufactures, i 


great many ingenious artiſts in painting, ſtatuary, 4 
ing, and enamelling. The number of inhabit 


this city is eſtimated at ninety thouſand. Dreld 
ſixty-ſeven miles from Prague, twelve from Meik 
two hundred and ten from Vienna. 
The Saxon troops make a very fine appearance. 
ther they, nor their officers, are ſo ver) upright a 
in their manners as the Pruſſians. The uniform 
guards is red and yellow; that of the marching 
ments white. The ſoldiers, during the ſummer 
only waiſtcoats, even when they mount 
Pitnitz, a village ſeated on the Elbe, 
elector has a dclightfal pleaſure houſe. 
Wilspokr, or W1LSDRUF, a little old town 0 
ing to the family of Sconberg. _ * 
EKxssxlpokr, a village, near which a fever 
fought, in 1745, berween the Saxons and 
in which. the former were defeated. 
KoTCHENBRODA, a market- town, heat 
ſeveral vineyards. | 11 
RABENAu, a ſmall town, having a ſeat an 
the provincial diets, | 
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1eWALDAy 4 little town, giving name to a 
* having a ſeat and voice at the provincial diets. 
on town ſituated on the Elbe, which gives 
; ri and qualifies for a ſeat and voice at the 
| five of a principal and parochial church, 
fer church, near which a cloiſter of 
ſtood. The Elbe occaſions a briſk 
and near it are quarries of ſand- 
sri, a fortreſs, between which, and that 

mio ein, the Saxons, conſiſting of ſeventeen thou- 
d Konig adred men, entrenched themſelves in 1756; 


£ = 0 blocked up by the Pruſſians, that they were 


1 a town on the Elbe, and on the frontiers 


1 Bokemia, fifteen miles ſouth of Dreſden, having both 
Ct and voice at the provincial diets. Near it, on a 
l. ſtands an impregnable fort, with an arſenal, in which 
. electors keep their treaſure and archives. It ſerves 
uricularly for a fate retreat to the electoral family in 
« of danger, on which account there is always a 
nien in it. In 1756, it was declared neutral during 
mr, It can neither be undermined, nor raked with 
om the circumjacent mountains; and, as there is a 
lin the rock, with ciſterns for collecting the rain and 
u- water, magazines of corn, wine, and other neceſ- 
ies, beſides gardens, arable and paſture land, It is im- 
ble to reduce it by blockade. This fortreſs is ſome- 
ea receptacle for ſtate-priſoners. 

BrecxorsWERDA, in Latin Epiſcopi Inſula, a town 
ted on the Weſenitz, having a ſeat and voice at the 
pvincial diets. It was plundered by the Huſſites in 
29, and by the Imperialiſts in 1631. 

Dova, or Dona, a ſmall town on the Muglitz, 
ing a feat and voice at the provincial diets, and con- 
ing two churches and an hoſpital. | 
BrxocteszHUBEL, a ſmall mine town, having a ſeat 
I rice at the provincial diets, a mineral office, an acid 
and a warm bath. 

OTTLEUBE, 2 little mine town, with a ſeat and voice 
he diet, 

MRENSTEIN, a ſmall handſome town, with a caſtle, 
ted on the Muglitz. Near it is a village of the ſame 
, and a tin- mine. 

BSTADT, a ſmall town and citadel, agreeably ſitu- 
na valley. 

AWENSTEIN, or LAwENSTEIx, a ſmall town, giving 
0 2 ſeigniory, and having a jaſper-quarry in its 
bourhood. | 

*HENSTEIN, a ſmall town ſituated on the borders of 
la, containing about one hundred houſes, and an 
adel, and having a ſeat and voice at the provincial 
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bau, a little town on the Elbe, having alſo a 
id vote at the diets. Moſt of the inhabitants are 
fed in conveying timber and corn to Dreſden, or in 
s linen and woollen yarn. 
Rot or GRoSSENHAYN, a town ſeated on the 
cr. It was plundered and burnt by the Huſſites 
0 and again almoſt reduced to aſhes in 1744, ſince 
me it has been uniformly built. It was formerly 
ce ol the margraves of Miſnia, the remains of 
05 4 ſill to be ſeen: Here are two churches, a 
ooh and ſeveral manufactures of cloth, ſtock- 
our? 5. The fine green colour, which in 
= known by the name of the Saxon-green, 
| Th this place. It alſo gives name to a diſ- 
by © ſeat of a ſuperintendency. | 
TR , a ſmall town on the Elbe, 
= * Voice in the provincial diets. 
lic a little town on the Weſenitz, having a 
ee in the provincial diets, and three churches, 
*＋ r Mterments, On a rock near it ſtands 
an valications of which were demoliſhed by 
| which 1756. From this rock very hard ſtones 
\ for — by gold beaters, and book- 
* tones. 
Nala al place, where, in 1756, the Saxon 
5 Previous to its ſurrender to the 
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ALSTADT, a town, deſtroyed by the Huſſites in 1429, 


but afterwards rebuilt. 

MunLBtrc, or MuLBERG, a town ſituated on the 
Elbe, twenty-eight miles north-weſt of Dreſden, famous 
for the victory obtained by Charles V. over the proteſ- 
tants, in 1547; when Frederic, duke of Saxony, was 
taken by the duke of Alva, who commanded the Spaniſh 
auxiliaries. It is the capital of a diſtrict near the foreſt 
of Rederwack. It is a Bohemian fief, and has both a 
ſeat and voice in the diets. It contains an ancient citadel, 
two churches, and a Latin ſchool. 

NevsaLsa, a ſmall handſome town, belonging to the 
counts of Hoym. 

RapeBrRe, a ſmall town on the Roder, giving name 
to a diſtrict, and having a ſeat and voice in the provincial 
diets. Here is alſo a caſtle, and a mineral ſpring. 

LavszniTs, an electoral hunting-ſeat and citadel; 

EIsENBERO, a little market-town. 

MucKktNnBERG, a borough and nobleman's ſeat, be- 
longing to the family of Lowendal. 

ZEYTHEYN, a parochial village in the diſtrict of Hayn, 
belonging to the counts of Wolferſdorf, famous for the 
pleaſure gardens made there by Auguſtus II. at the expence 
of five millions of dollars. Six large pyramids are erected 
on the ſpot where the camp ſtood, and the army was ex- 
erciſed. Medals have been ſtruck on this occaſion, and 
repreſentations of the exhibition have been engraved on 
copper. 

Toko au, a pretty large town on the Elbe, twenty- 
three miles north-eaſt of Leipſic, and forty north-weſt 
of Dreſden. It was built by the elector, John Frederic, 
in 1535, and ornamented with a ſtately caſtie. This 
place had formerly a very flouriſhing trade, and the 
electors of Saxony held their diets in it; but, it was ſo 
frequently haraſſed and oppreſſed by the Swedes, in the 
German wars, that the face of this once handſome city is 
now entirely changed. In 1749 the Pruſſians paſſed the 
Elbe here; in 1756, they fortified the town, and made a 
ditch round it from the Elbe; and, in 1757, for the ſe- 
curity of the town, they broke down the curious wooden 
bride over the above-mentioned river. Ir 1s the ſeat of a 
ſuperintendency, and contains two churches, a priory, an 
orphan-houſe, a Latin ſchool, and ſeveral manufactures 
of velvet, ſilk, and cloth. The fine caſtle of Hortenfels, 
ſituated without the town, has a church of its own, and 
ſeveral large and ſuperb apartments. The large hall is 
adorned with the pictures of ſeveral emperors, kings, 
electors, and other princes ; and another room is embel- 
liſhed with the portraits of their fools, or jeſters. In a 
gallery of this caſtle may be ſeen the genealogy of the 
Saxon family, a repreſentation of the arms, and an ab- 
ſtract of the lives of its princes. One of the apartments 
in this caſtle is lined throughout with looking- 
glaſs. 

K SENSTENBURG, a ſmall town giving name to a diſtrict, 
and having a voice and ſeat in the diets. It has alſo a 
caſtle, environed with ditches and ramparts. 

FREDERICKSTHAL has a curious lookfag-glaſs manu- 
factory, erected by order of Auguſtus II. 

FinSTERWALDA, a little town, having a caſtle, and 
giving name to a diſtrict. 2 

BELGERN, a very old town on the Elbe, having a feat 
and voice in the diets. : 

ScniLDa, a ſmall town, having alſo a voice and feat 
in the diets. f : 

Oscuarz, or OTzEck, a town having a feat and voice 
in the diets, and giving name to a bailiwick, It is ſitu- 
ated in a fertile ſpot, has three churches, and a Latin 
ſchool, and is the ſeat of a ſuperintendency. Here are 
ſeveral woollen manufactures. $7 

DanLEen, a ſmall town and nobleman's eſtate, be- 
longing to the counts of Bunau. , i 

STEHHA, a ſmall town, belonging to the noble family 
of Pflug. It was anciently a ſeigniory, the proprietors 
of which ſtiled themſelves burgraves. 


CIRCLE or LEIPSIC, oz LEIPZIG. 
THE circle of Leipſic contains thirty-three towns, 


XXVII. 


uſand vill two hundred and four- 
—_—— one tho 8 llages, two | he 
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teen immediate vaſſals, and one hundred and fifty mediate 
ones. The principal places in it are 
Leirs le, or LEipzio, in Latin Liꝑſia, and Lupſurdum, 
one of the fineſt and moſt celebrated cities in Germany, 
giving name to the circle, of which it is the capital. It 
"is ſeated in a pleaſant plain, ſurrounded with beautiful 
ſuburbs, orchards, gardens, and rivulets, at the conflux 
of the Pleiſſe, the Elſter, and the Barde, forty miles 
ſouth of Wirtenburg, twenty-eight north-weſt of Meiſſen, 
forty-one weſt of Dreſden, and two hundred and thirty- 
eight north-weſt of Vienna. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
built by the Vandals, about the year 700, and to have 
derived its name from Lipzk, a lime-tree, with which the 
country once abounded ; and, even at preſent, a fine walk 
of them ſurrounds the town, but the ditches are planted 
with mulberry- trees. It was in this city that, in 1520, 
Luther diſputed with Eckius, againſt the pope's ſupre- 
macy, and ſoon after it embraced the reformation. This 
part of the country having been the chief theatre of the 
long German wars, this city was, in the ſpace of two 
years, taken five different times; and at laſt by the Im- 
perialiſts, in 1633, but it was reſtored in 1635, by the 
treaty of Prague. It is particularly noted for three ſignal 
victories obtained near it, by the Swedes over the Impe- 
rialiſts; one of which was in 1631, when Guſtavus de- 
feated Tilly; and others in 1641, and 1642; when the 
archduke Leopold, and general Picolomini, were de- 
feated by the Swediſh admiral Torſtenſon, who afterwards 
obliged the town to ſurrender. In 1745, and 1756, it 
was garriſoned by the Pruſſians, to whom it was obliged 
to pay very conſiderable ſums of money, by way of con- 
tribution. Here is a famous univerſity of ſix colleges, 
founded in 1409, by Frederic and William, dukes of 
Saxony, from a detachment of the ſcholars from Prague; 
of whom two thouſand came hither in one day, on oc- 
count of the quarrel between the Huſſites and papiſts. It 
has twenty-four profeſſors, and is not immediately ſubject 
to the elector, but to the town, and has a fine library; 
containing, among other curious books, Tretzer's Greek 
commentary on Homer's Iliads, in a fair character. 'There 
are two Latin ſchools belonging to it, with a German 
ſociety, and another for the encouragement of the liberal 
arts. Leipſic is the firſt among the towns, both at the 
general and particular diets, and the ſeat of ſeveral col- 
leges, and tribunals, This .city 1s faid to be the jewel 
of the electorate of Saxony, not only on account of its 
fine ſtructures, but for the great revenue it produces to the 
ſovereign. It is large, and populous, having regular 
ſtreets, and many ſpacious houſes, ſome of which are as 
ſuperb as palaces. At night it is illuminated with up- 
wards of ſeven hundred lamps; and, fince the year 1742, 
ſewers have been made for cleanſing the ſtreets. Here are 
ſeven churches; that of St. Nicholas is very fine, and 
the beſt adorned within of any Lutheran church in Ger- 
many. Both the Calviniſts and papiſts are allowed the 
public exerciſe of their religion. The trade of this city is 
very great, eſpecially during the three celebrated fairs at 
Eaſter, Michaelmas, and the beginning of the new year; 
when goods, and rich commodities from all parts of 
Europe, are brought hither. The ground-floors of moſt 
of the houſes are warehouſes, where the merchants ſtore 
their goods at theſe fairs; which are attended by a vaſt 
concourſe of people from the principal places in Europe, 
who are exempted from toll. Many illuſtrious perſons 
repair hither upon theſe occaſions ; forty-four princes and 
. of ſovereign families were ſeen here at one 
New-Year's fair. A variety of gold and ſilver, ſilk, 
woollen, cotton, linen, and tapeſtry manufactures, are 
carried on here. Silk-dyers, linen and cotton- printers, 
leather-dreſſers, and Pruſſian blue- makers, are ſaid to 
excel in their reſpectiye trades. The town is fortified with 
ramparts and a ditch, but theſe are leſs important than its 
ſtrong caſtle of Plaiſſenburb, on the river Pleiſſe, in which 
there is a mint, which was eſtabliſhed in 1752. The 
German language is ſaid to be ſpoken with great purity in 
this city. Leiplic has four magnificent fiee- ſtone gates, 
at each of which a mile-poſt is erected, after the manner 
'of the Romans. Of the gardens in the ſuburbs, thoſe 
named Apel are the moſt elegant: they are named after 
the merchant who firſt contrived 
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of Leipſic are reckoned the beſt in 
themſelves on their ſkill in forcin 
aſparagus 1s delicious, and extremely large. Ib.! 
rons of the city are covered with larks from 1 he e 
to Martinmas, and the woods are full of , 1Chag 
the former are ſaid to bu extremely delie 1 
Taucha, a ſmall town, with à cam. 
the council of Leipſic. 
L1EBERTWOLKWITZ, a little town belo 
counts of Vitzhum. 
RoTHa, a town with two churches 
barons of Frieſe. 
OLD-RANSTADT, a parochial village 
Charles XII. of Sweden had his head Quarter 


year; and where he concluded, in 1706, the 1 


Germany, and yz 


S Vegetables, 


caſtle, belonoin 
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no! 
ing to 


belor ging to 


at w 
$ amo 
peace with king Auguſtus II. and with th, . 
plenipotentiary count Wratiſlaw, on accoy be 
ligious freedom of the proteſtant inhabitan 
of Sileſia. 

LANDSBERG, a ſmall town, near which, on a il 
the eaſt, ſtood a caſtle of the ſame name, which « 
the title of margrave to its poſſeſſors. 

| DELITZSCH, a town, with a citadel, giving name 
diſtrict, and having a manufacture of [tockings, 

Dux, Aa ſmall town on the river Mulde, g 
name to a diſtrict, and having a ſeat and voice atthe i 

 E1LENBURG, a little town, ſituated near the Mu 
giving name to a diſtrict and ſuperintendency, and 
ciently had lords of its own. 

GRIMMA, or GRIMM, a town ſeated on the 
Mulde, over which it has a bridge, twelve miles ſout 
Leipſic. It is particularly noted for its public {e 
founded by the elector Maurice, at the Auguftines 
vent, for one hundred youths to be choſen out of 
electorate, and endowed with the revenues of the nun um 
of Nimpzſchen, in its neighbourhood. The Huſites pi . 
dered all theſe parts about 1530; and, about ten 
after, cruel ravages were committed here by the Sy 
This town is noted for its thread and flanne) manufat 
and gives name to a diſtrict and ſuperintendency. 

BRAND, or BRAND IS, a ſmall town, and noble el 
belonging to the family of Bodenhauſen. 

TREBSEN, a little town on the Mulde, belonging 
the noble family of Dieſkau. 

NavenHor, a little town ſituated on the Barde. 

MurschEx, a ſmall town with a caſtle, giving n 
to a diſtrict. 

RochlLITz, a town ſituated on the Mulde, over 
it has a bridge of ſeven arches. It was taken in! 
by John Frederic, elector of Saxony, and foon ater 
taken by duke Maurice, whoſe poſterity has ever | 
enjoyed it. This place has a ſeat and voice in the dt 
caſtle, three churches, an hoſpital; a Latin ſchoo 
ſeveral manufactures. It gives name to a dini 
ſuperintendency, as it did formerly to a county: I 
neighbourhood are red ſtone quarries, with marble, 
and chalcedony. 

WERMSDORF, a market-town, 
has a magnificent hunting-ſeat. 

Le1szn1c, in Latin Leifnicium, a town on the 3 
burg-Mulde, having a ſeat and voice in the der, 
in the river for catching ſalmon, a caſtle, and oh 
nufactures. This place, which had anciently 15 bug 
now contains three churches. 1 

Col ux, or CULMEN, a parochial village on | 
Colmenberg, near which ſtands a large wo p 10 
the electoral family frequently take the dile 
hunting. - : 

— 0 a town ſituated on the Frepburg.Mul 
gives name to a bailiwick, has ſeveral Manulaces 
a ſeat and voice at the diets. rer M 

CoLpirz, a ſmall town, fituated on the wh 
having an old caſtle, built in 1486. This bun 
ſhare in the calamities of the German 2 Hufe 
ſeveral times plundered by the Swedes an pn" 
has a ſeatand voice in the diets, and ſome M 
of ſoap and linen. 
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WALDHEIM, a ſmall town on the Zo : ** yol 
it has a covered ſtone-bridge. It has à de 


4 
the diets, a ſuperintendency, and ſeveral matt 
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them. The gardeners 
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at an 
wſcturcs. 
PtoAU, 


a little town, ſeated in the ſame river, 
d voice at the land-diets, and ſome ma- 


a town lying in a Pleaſant ſpot, on the river 
where anciently was a rich Benedictine abbey. It 
* hurches, a Latin ſchool, a ſuperintendency, a feat 
7 = in the diets, and gives name to a bailiwick. 
* 1 town ſituated on the Mulde, giving name 
i wiiaick and ſuperintendency, and containing two 
a ches, a Latin ſchool, and an hoſpital, This place 
= for brewing fine beer, bleaching of linen, and 
1 of cloth. The town and diſtrict formerly be- 
— o the biſhoprick of Meiſſen; and one of its 
arches is {till collegiate, with Lutheran canons, and an 
venue. 
= a little town, with an old caſtle. 
GzormzCH, A ſmall town, ſituated in a pleaſant ſpot, 
4 lde diſtance from the Elſter, between the rivulets 
enenke and Schnauder, belonging at preſent to the 
muy of Winkler. 
ich e 


CIRCLE or ERZ GEB ERG. 


Ils circle derives its name from the mountains in 
i which are rich in ore and minerals, in the working of 
wich, together with ſome manufactures, the inhabitants 
aire a ſupport, for they cannot receive it from agricul- 
, the foil, in general, being poor and barren. This 
miu contains, including the ſeigniories of the count 
1 Schonderg, ſixty-five towns, ſeven hundred and ſixty 
lage, one hundred and twenty-one immediate, and 
ne hundred and forty-two mediate vaſſals. The places 
elt enticed to notice are, 
Fzzrzuxc, the principal mine-town of the elector of 
aun, pleaſantly ſituated on a branch of the Mulde, 
en miles ſouth-weſt of Meiſſen, and thirteen of 
Petter, among the mountains which ſeparate Miſnia 
Wn Bohemia, It is a large, well-built, populous 
mn, ſrongly fortified with walls, ditches, and out- 
lb and has alſo, for its defence, a caſtle, called Fru- 
lin, The number of the inhabitants is eſtimated at 
I) thouſand, Near the principal church ſtands a 
ch in which ſeveral of the electors, and a great 
W princes and princeſſes of that family have been 
Rd; of whoſe monuments, that of the elector Mau- 
El clieemed one of the nobleſt in Germany, the buſt 
got black marble, admirably wrought. When this 
Ws taxen by the Imperialiſts, in 1632, the reigning 
fur ge eighty thouſand rix- dollars to ſave thoſe mo- 
Rents from being rifled ; it being cuſtomary among 
, mans to bury their princes in their robes, with 
a of honour, rings, jewels, &c. Here are 
"gh including the cathedral, together with two 
a 2 gymnaſtum, a publick library, a cannon and 
ery, and ſome manufactures of thread, - lace, 
. This town is ſo delightfully ſituated, that it is 
err proverb to ſay, „Were I lord of Leip- 
—_ ſpend my fortune at Freyburg.” But it 
i ny dud for its increaſe, and preſent con- 
a ne neighbouring mines; eſpecially thoſe of 
* * pewter, and lead, beſides brimſtone, vitriol, 
den ways accidentally diſcovered in 1180. Sine that 
an er the town, the earth has been ſo much dug 
net _panarched vaults and caverns. Theore'gene- 
| . «an ounce and a half of ſilver per pound, 
| 1 deal more, and often not more than 
he The annual amount of the elector's 
= \ ar with another, is faid to be upwards of 
N and thirty thouſand pounds. Where the 
ki they are full of damps, which ſome- 
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he river M that 5 another complaint in this coun- 
his town ic the mi uſt often ſettles on the lungs and ſto- 
ar, having prevent wf and throws them into conſump- 
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Harwn1cnen, a ſmall town on the Stregnitz, belong- 
ing to the lord of Schonberg. 

SCHELLENBERG, A little town, having a ſeat and 
voice in the diets. 

Tscnora, or Zschopa, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, 
having a feat and voice in the diets. 

OzDERAN, or OEDERN, a little town, having ſome 
manufactures of cloth, freeze, flannel; and canvas, to- 
gether wich a ſeat and voice at the diets. 

FRANKENBERG, a town giving name to the diſtrict, 
and having a ſeat and voice in the diets. It conſiſts of 
about four hundred houſes, and has ſeveral manufactures 
of ſtuffs, fuſtians, and. dimities. 

CHEMNITZ, a pretty large town on a river of the ſame 
name. It was an imperial city till Frederick marquis 
of Miſnia, in 1308, united it to his dominions. It is 
how the ſeat of a ſuperintendency, gives name to a baili- 
wick, and has a ſeat and voice at the diets. Here are 
ſeveral {tuff and linen weavers, and ſome fine bleaching 
grounds. In the neighbourhood ſtands a caſtle, and a 
church ; the latter having been a Benedictine cloiſter. 

Noszn, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Freyburg- 
Muide, having a ſeat and voice at the diets, ſome manu- 
factures of cloth and leather, and giving name to a bai- 
liwick. On a high rock near it ſtands a citadel. 

FRAVENSTEIN, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, anciently 
belonging to the burgravate of Meiſſen. 

A1TENBERG, a little free mine town, having a ſear 
and voice at the diets, and a manufacture of lace, and 
giving name to a bailiwick. The rich tin- mine near 
this place, and which occaſioned it to be built, produces 
that metal of an excellent quality, and only inferior to 
the tin of England and Bohemia. 

Work ENSTEIN, a ſmall town, ſeated on a rock, near 
the Zichopa, giving name to a bailiwick, and having a 
ſeat and voice at the diets. 

ANNABERG, or ST. Ax NAB ERC, a mine town, and 
the ſeat of a mine-office. | 

MaRIExNBERG, a mine town, near the Bohemian fron- 
tier, built in 1520, by Henry, duke of Saxony, for the 
accommodation of the miners. It is a handſome, well 
built town, and the ſtreets are very regular and uniform. 

Z.OBLITZ, a little town in the diſtrict of Lauterſtein, 
conſiſting of one hundred and ten houſes, and having a 
ſeat and voice at the diets. The inhabitants ſubſiſt prin- 
cipally by working the ſerpent- ſtone, which is found in 
the environs of this place, into pitchers, bowls, tea and 
coffee diſhes, caſkets, and other utenſils and trinkets. 
This ſtone is found of various colours, as red, yellow, 
black, green, brown, and grey. The red ſpecies is 
reckoned among the fineſt, and is claimed by the elector 
as his property. Abeſtos and granites of different co- 
lours, are alſo found in theſe quarries. 

 STOLBERG, a town giving name to a bailiwick, and 
having a manufacture of cloth. It has alſo a feat and 
voice at the diets. 

SCHWARZENBERG, a little old town, which has a ſeat 
and voice in the diets, and gives name to a bailiwick. Ir 
is ſeated on a rivulet, called the Blackwater, and contains 
a citadel on the ſummit of a high rock. In the town, 
and near it, are ſeveral iron forges, with mines of iron, 
lead, and tin. 

SCHNEEBERG, a mine town, ſurrounded with moun- 
tains, not far from the river Mulde; containing two 
churches, a Latin-ſchool, an orphan-houſe, and an hoſ- 
pital. Here are manufactures of thread, ſilk, gold and 
ſilver lace. The ſilver mine here, diſcovered in 1471, 

ve occaſion to the building of this town. In 1477, 
duke Albert of Saxony dined in the St. Georgenzeche, 
on a hewn maſly block of ſilver by way of table, out of 
which were afterwards made four hundred centners of that 
metal. Not far from the town ſome celebrated ſmalt and 
colour-works have been erected, in which the fineſt blue 
colour, or ſmal, is prepared in large quantities, from 
cobalt, and exported into various countries. 

NEevsTADT, or NRERUSTAD TEL, a ſmall mine-town, 
near Schneeberg, under the lofty mountains of Geberg, 
having a ſeat and voice in the diets. | 

Joyan GEORGENSTADT, a town having a ſeat and 
voice in the diets, the neighbourhood of which 1 
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ſilver, tin, copper, cobalt, and other minerals. Lace is 
alſo made, and emery prepared, in this town. This 


place was founded in 1654, by the proteſtant miners, 
who were driven from Plallum, in Bohemia. | 

EvBENSTOCK, a mine-town, commanding a ſeat and 
voice in the diets, and having, in its environs, ſome iron 
and tin-mines, and forges. Topazes, Amethyſts, grains 
of gold, opals, aqua-marinas, loadſtone, and white tranſ- 

arent quarze, are ſometimes found here. This place is 
| aa on the Dorfbach. about a mile from the Mulde, 
and contains about three hundred and twenty houſes. Such 
of the inhabitants as are not ſupported by mining, deal in 
a kind of lace, which they manufacture themſelves. 

Ave, a ſmall mine-town on the Mulde, near which 1s 
the white earth-pit, from whence the Miſnian porcelain 
1s dug. 

Zwickav, a large town, ſituated on the Mulde, at 
the foot of mount Fitchtelberg, giving name to a bai- 
liwick, and a ſuperintendency. It has a caſtle, called 
Ofterſteim, and was anciently an imperial city, with a 
mint. It contains three churches, and a free-ſchool, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade in woo], cloth, cards, lea- 
ther, iron, marble, corn, and coals. 

WeErpav, a ſmall town, having manufactures both of 
cloth and ſtuff. 

CRIMMITZSCHAU, a ſmall town on the river Pleiſſe, 
having a ſeat and voice in the diets, and ſeveral manufac- 
tures of ſtuffs, flannel, and linen. Here are ſeveral 
dyers, and calico-printers. 


' SzcyoRLav, a mine-town, containing about one |. 


hundred and forty dwelling-houſes. 

Sosa, a mine-town, on a ſmall river of the ſame 
name, ſituated in a valley. 

Bock a, a mine-town, conſiſting of about one hundred 
and forty houſes, 


CIRCLE or VOGTLAND. 


THIS circle contains fifteen towns, three hundred and 
twenty villages, twenty-three immediate, and one hun- 
dred and thirty-two mediate vaſſals, comprizing that 
part of the Vogtland, which appertains to the electoral 
houſe. Of the towns.in this circle, the following are the 
principal: 

VooGTSBERG, an ancient caſtle on a mountain, pre- 
tended to have been built long before the birth of Chriſt. 
The name of this citadel, as well as that of the circle, 
is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Provos, or Vogts, as 
they are called in German, which were anciently ſent by 
the emperors to govern this country. 


Apory, a ſmall town on the Elfter, having a ſeat and | 


voice at the provincial diets. | 
Oxlsxrrz, a town ſituated on the Elſter, containing 
about three hundred and eighty houſes, It has a ſeat and 
voice at the provincial diets, and gives name to a ſuper- 
intendency. Here are three churches, one of which is 
for interments. | 
SCHONECK, a ſmall free town, ſtanding on an emi- 
nence, on which the emperor, Charles IV. in 1370, 
conferred ſeveral privileges and immunities. | 
Praun, or PLAWEN, a pretty little town, ſeated on 
the river Elſter, ſixty-eight miles from Dreſden, ſaid to 
be the capital of the circle. It has four great fairs a 
year, and formerly belonged to the lords of Reuſſen, to 
whom it ſtill gives title among the ſtates of the empire, 
It was twice burnt, once in 449, by the Bohemians, 


who, contrary to the capitulation, put all the garriſon to | 


the ſword, demoliſhed the caſtle, maſſacred above one 
hundred gentlemen, and nine hundred of the burghers, 
not ſparing even the clergy. 
tendency, and has an old caſtle, with ſome woollen and 
cotton manufactures, and calico-printers. Here are two 
churches, and a free-ſchool. 

Mark-NEevUKERCHEN, or NEUKIRCHEN, in Latin 
Neofanum, a ſmall town, having a ſeat and voice at the 
diets, and being much famed for the excellence of its 
violins, many of which are diſpoſed of in other countries. 

ELSTERBERG, a ſmall town on the river Elſter, belong- 


ing to the lord Bunau. | 
Mylau, a ſmall town of great antiquity, belonging to 
nobles of Planitz. | 


2 
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It is the ſeat of a ſuperin- | 
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REICHEN BACH, a town contain: 

| hundred houſes, two churches, H c t leren 

greateſt part of the inhabitants are clothic 1 Th 
much celebrated for their method of yin rh, and are 
beautiful ſcarlet, in the whole electorate 1 the mas 
this place. Ai made at 

LExNGEFELD, a little town, 

Planitz. 

Grszl, alſo a little town, 

the diets. 

I REvEN, a very ancient little town, 
family of Feilitzſch. 


belonging to the nobles o 


having a ſeat and voice in 


belonging to the 


TRE CIRCLE or NEUSTADT. 


THE circle of Neuſtadt contains ſeyen boroughs, td 
market-towns,' two hundred and wwenty-nine villas 
| ſeventy-five immediate, and twenty-two mediate vaſt 
The only places, of any importance, are the — 

; NEvuSTADT ON THE ORLA, the principal town in t 
| circle to which it gives name. It is the ſcat of a fune 
| intendency, and a mine-office, and has two chad 
a caſtle ; the laſt being built by duke Henry Frederic 
| Saxe-Zeits, to which branch of the houſe of Saxony! 

circle belonged, till it failed in 1718. 

AuMa, a ſmall town on a river of the ſame nay 
having a ſeat and voice in the diets. 

Rants, a little town, which formerly gave name i 
ſeigniory. 

TRIpTIs, an ancient little town, having a ſeat 
vote at the diets. An amt-office was founded | 
in 1561. 

Wevpa, a town not far from the Elſter, on 
Weyda-water, which paſſes through the town, It i 
ſeat of a ſuperintendency, and has manufa&ures of 
callimancoes, camblets, and ſtuffs. In 1756, thist 
was wholly deſtroyed by fire. 

BzrGa, a ſmall town on the Elſter, with a caſtl, 
longing to the family of Watzdorf. 

Z18GENRUuc, a ſmall town on the river Saale, g 
name to a diſtrict, and having a ſeat and voice at the 
vincial diets. | 
. MouncnHensernasboR?e, a market-town and | 
eſtate, belonging to the family of Leubnitz. 

LIEBENORUNA, a market-town, in which { 
eight houſes were deſtroyed by fire, in 1718. 

WELTEwITzZ, a parochial village, with a fore 
domain eſtate, which was formerly a nunnery. 

ARNSHAUG, a Citadel ſeated on an cminence, a0 


| taining a chapel, 


| 


Tus FOUNDATION os MERSEBUR( 


about 


THIS territory, or foundation, which 1s: 51 
is fruit 


miles in length, and fourteen in breadth, 
corn; and its rivers, which are the Saale al 
abound in fiſh. This diſtrict contains ſeven to 
borough, about two hundred villages, and * 
noble eſtates. Anciently it was a biſhopfic, „ 
came a part of the dominions of the Merſcbuss ; 
branch of the electoral houſe ; on the extin8tion 0 
in 17, it reverted to the electors. The © p 
conſiſts of proteſtant Lutherans of ancient gf 
bility, and is compoſed of ſixteen canon? _ 
whom are ſix prelates, and four minor can 
principal places in this foundation are 3 
MexszBERo, in Latin Mari iſburgum, * oY 
in a pleaſant tract on the river Saale. rg 
the country of which it is the capital, 1 1 
ancient cathedral, and the epiſcopal p ca 1 
the dukes of Saxe-Merſeberg formerly "© 
former may be. ſeen the braſs monum s 
Rodolph, of Suabia, his right hand W . 
battle againſt the emperor, V. a 


Henry IV. 
vault of the dukes of gaxe-Merſeberg. 


founded from 


in 173 


| 
-| 


4 (mall town, with a caſtie, near which, in 
Lorri, nous battle was fought between the Im- 
bY 1 gwedes; in which Guſtavus Adolphus loſt 

* 5 n the Imperialiſts were defeated. The ſpot 
1 


4 be if is marked by a ſtone erected for that 
ere 

pole 70172, or SKEUDITZ, a ſmall town on the 
ke having an electoral hunting- ſeat, and giving 
el SEES «< 


inwick. 
3 à town and caſtle, ſituated on the Elſter, 


ch was almoſt reduced to aſhes by the Huſſites, in 

1 

Wy ſmall town, with a caſtle. It gives 
; or, 4 ma i. ve , 8g 

en adiſyit, and has a medicinal ſpring. 


Sega FSTADT) à ſmall town, containing a nobleman's 


u. belonging to the family of Loſe. | 
— a noble eſtate and village, belonging to 


ami of Broſigk. 


77: FOUNDATION ox BISHOPRIC or 
NAUMBERG. 


ils biſhopric is bounded by the circle of Thuringia, 
| of Leipſic, the principality of Altenburg, and the 
ory of Gera. Its length is about twenty-five miles, 
I breadth fifteen ; the land producing ſome corn and 
The whole foundation contains five towns, and 
wundred and thirty villages. At the reformation, 
x bikopric was ſecularized, and the electors of Saxony 
ame alminiſtrators of it, till John George I. beſtowed 
n his fourth ſon, duke Maurice, in 1653; in whoſe 
I, difinguiſhed by the name of Saxe-Naumberg, 
Ze, it continued, till that became extinct in 1718. 
chupter of this biſhopric, as well as that of Meiſſen 
IMerleburg, when they were ſecularized, entered into 
wrement, by one article of which the adminiſtrator 
tins be a proteſtant. The elector, for each of 
bſhoprics, pays a matricular aſſeſſment to the em- 
The proteſtant chapter of Naumburg conſiſts of 
| capitulars, ſix major and four minor canons, who, 
ad, muſt prove their nobility by ſixteen deſcents, 
the paternal and maternal ſide. But the proteſ- 
wlkpiate foundation of Zeitz, conſiſts only of ſeven 


n Saxon province, and has its own regency and 
ind its repreſentatives belong to the higher order 
latts, Of the towns in this biſhopric, the follow- 
ede moſt conſiderable: 
BURG, the capital, which gives name to the 
Wn, and was once an imperial city, à8 well as the 
biſhop, is ſituated near the river Saale, where it 
d the Unſtrut, twenty- five miles ſouth-weſt of 
f Itty ſouth-weſt of Wittenberg, and ſeventy-five 
Dreſden, This town is very famous for its 
ich are very conſiderable, and have great privi- 
It has a ſmall caſtle, a cathedral, and three other 
Ss The biſhopric was founded by the emperor 
0951, at Zeitz, and tranſplanted hither in 982. 
PLD, a ſmall town, near which a Benedictine 
b wer ſtood, the eſtates of which now form 


n Latin Ciza, a town on the river Elſter, 
ul, and formerly gave title to that branch of 
4 Ufamily who were formerly adminiſtrators of 
Fr Itis the ſeat of the regency of the foun- 
; and the conſiſtory. Here are four 

« foundation ſchool, and a manufacture of 
kr uiftine cloiſter formerly ſtood at a little 
this town, | | 5 

„ ſmall town and caſtle on the Ulſter, be- 
counts of Fleming. 

town, ſituated on the Pleiſſe. 

» 2 parochial village, and a nobleman's 
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due of Brandenburg is bounded. by 
&e ch; omerania on the north ; Poland on 
"Tr of Madgeburg and Lunenburg on 


. 


The biſhopric belongs to the firſt claſs of the 
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the weſt ; and the electorate of Saxony and Anhalt on the 
ſouth. It is about two hundred miles in length, and 
nearly one hundred in breadth where broadeſt. Its 
northern ſituation makes its very cold for ſeven or eight 
months in winter, but fuel is to be had in plenty. The 
ſoil, in general, is far from being fruitful, much of it 
conſiſting of ſand ; but agriculture is much improved in 
this country ; large tracts of waſte Jand having been culti- 
vated, ſuperfluous woods grubbed up, deep and large 
moraſſes rendered dry and fertile, and villages erected in 
the once deſerted wilds. Here are, however, ſeveral rich 
ſpots of land. Plenty of turneps and potatoes grow in 
ſome parts of this territory, and, in others, of buck- 
wheat, millet, flax, tobacco, and woad. The woods 
in Brandenburg are of great importance, as they not only 
furniſh the inhabitants with fuel for domeſtic purpoſes, 
but alſo for their glaſs and iron-houſes, and large quanti- 
ties of timber for houſe and ſhip- building. But its prin- 
cipal advantage ariſes from the breeding of black cattle 
and ſheep, the latter in particular. The culture of ſilk 
is ſucceſsfully carried on in this country, which alſo fur- 
niſhes iron, ſtone, amber, fſalt-petre, alum, colour. 
earths, and medicinal ſprings. 

The principal rivers . water this extenſive territory 
are the Elbe, the Oder, the Prignitz, the Havel, the 
Warte, the Spree, and the Doſſe. The ſource of the 
Elbe we have already mentioned. The Oder, after part- 
ing from Sileſia, runs through the New-Mark, and re- 
ceives the Warte as it comes out of Poland. The Spree 
and Oder unite, by means of a new canal, which was 
ordered to be made by the elector Frederick-William, 
and which was actually completed between the years 
1662, and 1668. The Havel and Oder are joined by 
the canal of Finow, which king Frederick II. cauſed to be 
dug between the years 1743 and 1746; and on it are 
thirteen ſluices. Some of the rives and lakes abound in 
fiſh, and others are ſaid to be thinly inhabited by the 
finny tribe. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country were the Va- 
rini, and Naithones, branches of the Suevi, of whom 
there are many other ſubdiviſions ; or, as ſome call them, 
the Semnones, and the Langobardi, before they made 
new ſettlements near the Danube. As the Romans ad- 
vanced their conqueſts as far as the Elbe about the time 
of the birth of Chriſt, it is not improbable that they 
knew this country. Indeed the Vandals checked their 
further progreſs this way; but, about the fifth century, 
they repaired to the ſouth, abandoning their own coun- 
try as a prey to the Wendi, Veneti, or Heneti, who being 
too much pent up by the Viſtula, took the ground which 
the Vandals had deſerted, and poſſeſſed themſelves of all 
the country along the ſouth ſide of the Baltic, - where 
they formed a new nation, known by the general name 
of the Sclavi, who were a rude barbarous people, and 
ſworn enemies to the Chriſtian religion, With theſe the 
kings of the Franks, eſpecially Charlemagne, had fre- 
quent wars, and his ſucceſſors were indefatigable in their 
endeavours to curb them. The German empire, which 


then began to be formed, on the ruins of that which 


Charlemagne had erected, was convinced, on many oc- 
caſions, how neceſſary it was to form ſuch a barrier 
againſt them, as might pen them up between that and the 
ſea. But no attempt ſucceeded till about the beginning 
of the tenth century, when the emperor Henry, ſurnamed 
the Fowler, conquered them, and planted Chriſtianity 
in the country. He then conferred it on his brother-in- 
law, Sigifrid, count of Ringleheim, with the title of 
margrave, or lord-warden of the marches or borders ; 
who, with his ſucceſſors, new planted and peopled it, 
from the Netherlands, Weltphalia, Franconia, and 
Saxony; which occaſioned the confuſion, that is ſtill 
obſervable, in the dialect of this country. This honour 
was at firſt conferred on whom the emperor pleaſed, and 
was not hereditary till the time of Albert of Anhalt, ſuc- 
ceſſor to Henry the Lion; to whom the emperor Frede- 
rick Barbaroſſa gave it, and entailed it upon his iſſue. 
But this family failing in 1323, ſeveral others ſucceeded 
in it till 1417, when the emperor Sigiſmund beſtowed 
it upon Frederic V. burgrave of Nuremburg. N 
5 Z In 
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In this family it ſtill remains, with the title of elector, 
by which he was proclaimed at the council of Conſtance. 
The margrave John, eldeſt ſon of the new elector, re- 
ſigned the electorate to his brother Frederick; who made 
a ſtipulation, in 1442, with the dukes of Mecklenburg, 
by virtue of which, on the total extinction of the ducal 
line of Mecklenburg, all the dukes territories fell to the 
electoral houſe of Brandenburg. In 1455, Frederick 
purchaſed the New-Mark, of the Teutonic order ; and, 
in 1469, ceded the electorate to his brother the margrave 
Albert, who, for his bravery,was ſtiled the German Achilles. 


The latter was alſo poſſeſſed of the Franconian principa- | 


lity of Culmbach, and Onolzbach, which he bequeathed 
to his two younger ſons, but left the electorate of Bran- 
denburg to the eldeſt, John the Great, who accordingly 
took poſſeſſion of it in 1486. To him ſucceeded, in 
1499, his ſon John Joachim I. who, in 1524, ſeized, as 
ſuperior, the vacant county of Ruppin, and died in 1535. 
Under his ſucceſſor, Joachim II. and his brother, John 
of Kuſtrin, the reformation was undertaken with much 
prudence. The elector John George, ſon of the former, 
ſucceeded in the government. This prince again united 
the province-of the New-Mark with the other provincial 
eſtates, and alſo obtained of Poland, the inveſtiture of 
Pruſſia, John Sigiſmund, his grandſon, and ſucceeding 
elector, was married ig, 1594, to Anna, eldeſt daughter 
of duke Albert Freder Ak of Pruſſia ; and this princeſs in 
right of her mother Maria Eleonora, was heireſs to the 
countries of Juliers, Cleve, and the Berg. The elector 
John Sigiſmund died in 1598, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Joachim Frederick, who united the biſhoprics of 
Brandenburg, Havelberg, and Lebus, with the clector- 
ate. By virtue of the ſtipulation, concluded in 1598, 
at Gera, with his couſin the margrave George Frederick, 
he eſtabliſhed the right of primogenitureſhip, together 
with the indiviſibility of the Mark, and its acquiſitions, 
for ever in his houſe. This ſtipulation was confirmed in 
1599, and 1603. The laſt of theſe ratifications gave 
occaſion to the ſucceſſion of the Franconian principalines 
of Culmbach and Onolzbach, which the elector gave up 
to his brothers, the margraves Chriſtian and Joachim- 
Erneſt, but the New-Mark remained ſtill to the elector- 
ſhip. Dying in 1608, the elector was ſucceeded by his 
fon John Sigiſmund, who, in 1609, inherited great 
part of the important countries of John William, the laſt 
duke of Juliers. This prince, in 1611, obtained in 
Poland, the inveſtiture of the duchy of Pruſſia; and in 
1614, embraced the Calviniſt religion. He died in 1619, 
and his ſon George William became his ſucceſſor, who 
had an unfortunate reign : but his ſon the elector Frede- 
rick the Great, retrieved the deſolate ſtate of his countries, 
and, by the peace of Weſtphalia, had annexed to his 
dominions the greateſt part of the Farther Pomerania, 


which he erected into a duchy ; together with the biſhop- |þ 


rics of Halberſtadt, Minden, and Carnin, as principa- 
lities. In 1657, he coneluded the Bomberd ſtipulation 
with the crown of Poland, by virtue of which Pruſha 
was admitted to be a ſovereign duchy. In 1668, he 
likewiſe took poſſeſſion of the caſtellany of Draheim; 
and, in 1671, of the county of Ragenſtein. His fon, the 
elector Frederick III. purchaſed, in 1696, of the elector 
of Saxony, the town and abbey of Quedlinburg, the 
town and diſtrict of Nordhauſen, and the territory of 
Peterſberg. In 1699 he alſo took poſſeſſion of the 
county of Hohenſtein. 

In 1701, Frederick III. duke of Pruſſia, raifed his 
duchy to a kingdom, and himſelf to the regal dignity, 
ſtiling himſelf Frederick I. as king, though in his ducal 
title he was called Frederick III. In 1707, he added to 
his.territories the county of Techlenberg, together with 
the ſovereign principality of Neufchatel — Valengin, 
and died in 1713. e AE 
PFrederick-William, his ſon, ſucceeded him, and, in 
1713, pbtained, by rhe treaty of Utrecht, a part of the 
duchy of Gelder, By virtue of the peace with Sweden, 
in 1720, he acquired Stettin in Pomerania, together with 
the diſtrict between the Oder and the Peene, and the 
iſlands of Uſedom and Wollin. The diſpute on account 
of the Orange ſucceſſion, he brought to an advantageous 
cConcluſion in 1732. He drew many thouſands of new 


| 
4 


| Tecklenburg, Schwerin, Lingen, Buren, 


inhabitants into his country, raiſ 
commerce to a flouriſhin ny ſtate, bh ManutaQures , 
diſtribution of juſtice, and the in pe Ty Policy, 
endeavoured to promote the knowledge jo dis bingo 
doctrine; maintained a ſtrong and wel ie the Chriſti 
and yet accumulated a very conſiderable oPincd un 
left no leſs than ſeven millions ſterlin 32 
his death, which happened in 1740 tay Treaſury 
his ſon, by his wonderful victories, and b un enabl 
derful reſources by which he repaired hi * ways 
m_ _ Au of all Euro 's gekeats to h 

rederick III. his father's ſucc | 
aſcended the throne, began to N 1 
the rights of his houſe to the Sileſian + Fe ar 
Jagerndorf, Lignitz, Brieg, and Nan 
the ſcigniories and diſtricts of Beuthen * 1 
Tarnowitz, and Oderberg; and, by the fue. —_ 
at Berlin, in 1742, and the ſtipulation of * 
den, in 1745, obtained all the Lower Ae at 1): 
greateſt part of Upper-Sileſia, and the coun ns 1 ps 
with full ſovereignty, and independency of * 5 
Bohemia. In 1745, he took poſſeſſion of Ea pr 
land ; but, in 1754, diſpoſed of all che Cet 
mains, countries, &c. ſituated in the ors ol 
land, and ariſing from the Orange ſucceſſion, to t h 
ditary ſtadtholder of the United N etherlands Th a 
ticulars of the reign of this prince, as well as the fl 
of Pruſſia in general, have been fully given in that of ( 
many, as one of the dependencies of that empire; 
principal territories of the ſovereign who bears the 
of king of Pruſſia, being ſituated in the imperial ko 
A few remarks, however, on the reign of Freda 
may not perhaps be thought impertinent. He di 
guiſhed himſelf as a poet, a philoſopher, and levil 
and performed many ſingular and extraordinary ac 
but his ambition would have effected his ruin, had he 
been ſupported by the troops and treaſures of 6 
Britain, Not fatisfied with expatiating on the valou 
military conduct of this prince, which certainly n 
every commendation, he has been extolled for prom 
commerce and manufactures. This is certainly 
taken notion. Frederick III. applied himſelf to ne 
ject with ſo much zeal, and ſo little ſucceſs, as the 
bliſhment of commerce in his dominions. Allhise 
to produce this effect were rendered abortive by | 
cious taxes, by monopolies, and other reſtrictions, 
merce, like the- wild commoners of the air and the 
when confined or ſhackled, immediately droops and 
dles. This great prince, an epithet he juſt 
though his conduct was in ſome inſtances reprehe 
died the 17th of Auguſt, 1786, and, as we have! 
in the Hiſtory of Germany, was ſucceeded on the 
by his nephew Frederick-William. 

The royal and electoral title runs thus: Fred 
king in Pruſſia, margrave of Brandenburg, of Ut 
Roman empire arch-chamberlain and eledtor, oy 
and ſupreme duke of Sileſia, ſovereign prince of 
Neufchatel, and Valengin; of the county of 4 
Gelders, Madgeburg, Cleve, Juliers, the Beit, 
Pomerania, the Calabi and Wends, Mecklenbu 
Creſſin, duke; burgrave of Nurnberg; prince 0 
berſtadt, Minden, Camin, Wendin, Schwer 
burg, Eaſt-Frieſeland, and Meurs ; count of He 


lern, Ruppin, the Mark, Ravenſberg, 1 
and Lee 


lord of Ravenſtein, the countries of Roſtock, 
Lavenberg, Butow, Arlay and Breda, &c. | 
Among the electors he poſſeſſes the ſeventh pl 
arch-chamberlain, he carries the ſceptie beiore 
peror at his coronation, and brings him War 
baſon to waſh with. In the college of the fin 
empire he has five voices ; and his aſſeſſment, , 
is ſixty horſe, and two hundred and ſeventy 
His quota to the chamber of Wetzlar, l. 175 
and eleven rix-dollars, and fifty eight wy 
the government bf Brandenburg, and. die if 
of juſtice, there are ſeveral ſupreme 93 
bunals, | . 2 i uncil 
Here is alſo a ſupreme eccleſiaſtical co 


ſiſtory for the Lutherans, a ſupreme recen e 
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A «huh, a ſupreme medicinal college, a ſupreme 
: e. a board of trade, &c. Thoſe of the French 


ne- Om : . 
* in this country, are allowed particular 
uon, 


Gol their own. a 

de king of Pruſſia, who is alſo elector of Branden- 
l ſhe his whole court, are Calviniſts ; but Luther- 
Fn rofefſed by moſt of the inhabitants : the churches 


o both religions Are well endowed, and the laity of both 
diſcriminately employed by government. 


4 oreat variety of manufactures, many of which were 
, French refugees, are carried on in this 


diced by the 
5 ; particular at Berlin and Potſdam, where 


0 . 
ak » alſo ſome excellent painters, ſtatuaries, and en- 


were al 


3 education of youth, beſides a great many Latin 


of and gymnaſia, there is an univerlity at Frankfort 
athe Oder, and an academy of ſciences at Berlin. 

The orders of knighthood are thoſe of the Black 
ge nd of Merit; the former was inſtituted by Frede- 
ET, at his coronation, and the latter by Frederick III. 

The annual revenue of the marquiſate, ariſing from 
r domains, protection- money paid by the Jews, 
wk, land-tax, mines, foreſts, duties on ſtamp paper, ſalt, 
az great many other impoſts and exciſes, is ſuppoſed 
mount to about two millions and a half of crowns ; 

:the money is inferior in goodneſs to that of Saxony, 
the dominions of Hanover. The whole number of 
ibitants, in the royal and electoral dominions, are 
&rmated at five millions, and the revenues at about two 
wllons ſterling. 

Frederick III. the late king and elector, had an army 
f one hundred and forty thouſand men in time of peace, 

dit cos not appear that his ſucceſſor has ſuffered that 
nber to be diminiſhed. The troops are chiefly com- 
wed of provincial regiments. The whole Pruſſian 
Sminions being divided into circles or cantons, in each 
tee oye or more regiments, in proportion to the ſize 


kl populouſneſs of the diviſion, have been originally | 


ud; and from it the recruits continue to be taken. 
« particular regiment is always quartered, in the time 
peace, near the canton from which its recruits are 
Wn, 
Whatever number of ſons a peaſant may have, they 
al liable to be taken into the ſervice, except one, 
o left to aſſiſt in the management of the farm. The 
wear badges from their childhood, to mark that they 
ſind to be ſoldiers, and ready to ferve when the 
requires them. If a perfon has only one ſon, he is 
lereed into the ſervice, unleſs he has the misfortune 
un commonly ſtout and well made. The king, how- 
5 cndeavours to ſave his own peaſantry, and draw 
Wy recruits as he can from other countries. For 
r purpoſe, there are Pruſſian officers employed at 
uh, Frankfort, and other free towns of Ger- 
A. The recruits procured in this manner, remain 
g ally vith the regiments in which they are placed; 
de native Pruſſians have, every year, eight or nine 
W of furlough, during which they return to their 
ö er brothers houſes, and work at the buſineſs of 
e or gain their livelihood in any other way they 
ere is at once an immenſe ſaving in the ex- 
5 the army, and a great advantage to the ſtate 
ie labour of ſo many men. From this it appears, 
h Pruſſian army is neither more nor leſs than a 
d mllitia, embodied for two or three months every 
* then diſperſed to their uſual labours as farmers. 
way at Berlin is certainly one of the fineſt ſhews 
de Exhibited ; but when a ſpectator of ſenſibility 
dan ic means, by which theſe poor fellows are 
165 this wonderful degree of accuracy, he will 
dle tax for his ſplendid exhibition. The Pruſ- 
» IN a general view, is beautiful, in detail it 
The truth of this aſſertion will appear, from 
— unexaggerated account, which we have 
n unerring ſource of information: When 
b. Naas Are is brought to the regiment, he is at 
Nd | with a degree of gentleneſs; he is in- 
de words only, how to walk, and to hold up 
nd to carry his firelock; he is not puniſhed 
ſhould not ſucceed in his earlieſt attempts: 


| 
| 
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„they allow his natural awkwardneſs and timidity to 

* wear off by degrees: they ſeem cautious of confound- 
ing him at the beginning, or driving him to deſpair, 
and take care not to pour all the terrors of their diſci- 
pline upon his aſtonithed ſenſes at once. When he has 
been a little familiarized to his new ſtate; he is taught 
the exerciſe of tlie firelock, firſt alone, and afterwards 
with two or three of his companions. This is not 
entruſted to a corporal or ſerjeant; it is the duty of a 
ſubaltern officer. At the park at Berlin, every morn- 
ing may be ſeen the lieutenants of the different regi- 
ments, exerciſing, with the greateſt aſſiduity, ſome- 
times a ſingle man, at others three or four together; 
and now, if the young recruit ſhews neglect or remiſſ- 
neſs, his attention is rouſed by the officer's cane, which 
is applied with augmenting energy, till he has acquired 
the full command of his firelock. He is taught ſtcadi- 
neſs under arms, and the immobility of a ſtatue: he 
is informed that all his members are to move only at 
the word of command, and not at his own pleaſure: 
that ſpeaking, coughing, or ſneezing, are all unpar- 
donable crimes; and, When the poor lad is accom- 
pliſhed to their minds, they give him to underſtand, 
that now it is perfectly known what he can do, and 
therefore the ſmalleſt deficiency will be puniſhed with 
rigour. And, though he ſhould deſtine every moment 
of his time, and all his attention, to cleaning his 
arms, taking care of his cloaths, and practiſing the 
manual exerciſe, it is but barely poſſible for him ta 
eſcape puniſhment ; and, if his captain happens to be 
of a capricious or cruel diſpoſition, the ill-fated ſoldier 
loſes the poor chance of that poſlibility. As for the 
officers, they are not indeed ſubjected to corporal 
puniſhment, but they zre obliged to be as unremitting 
and attentive on duty as the men. The ſubalterns are 
almoſt conſtantly on guard, or exerciſing the recruits : , 
the captain knows that he will be blamed by his colo- 
nel, and can expect no promotion, if his company be 
not as perfect as the others: the colonel entirely loſes 
the king's favour, if his regiment ſhould fail in any 
particular: the general is anſwerable for the diſcipline 
of the brigade, or garriſon, under his immediate 
command. The king will not be fatisfied with the 
general's report, hut muſt examine every thing him- 
ſelf; ſo that, from his majeſty, down to the common 
centinel, every individual is alert. And as the king, 
who is the chief ſpring and primum mobile of the 
whole, never relaxes, the faculties of every ſubordinate 
perſon are kept in conſtant exertion: the conſequence 
of which is, that the Pruſſian army is the beſt diſ- 
ciplined, and the readieſt for ſervice at a minute's 
warning, of any now in the world, or perhaps that 

ce ever was in it.“ 

In this country, when both parties are willing, and 
when there are no children, a divorce may be obtained 
with very little trouble or expence. It is common for 
a lady to be in company, where her preſent and former 
huſband are at table, and all parties behave in the moſt 
polite and friendly. manner to each other. 

The Mark of Brandenburg is generally divided into 
the Electoral and New Marks. The former is again ſub- 
divided in the Old Mark, the Prignitz, the Middle Mark, 
and the Ucker Mark. The Old Mark, which is about 
fifty miles in length, and thirty in breadth, lies on the weſt 
ſide of the Elbe, between that river and Lunenburg, and 
contains ſeveral towns, the principal of which are 
- . STENDAI, or STEINDEL, the metropolis, ſituated in 
a pleaſant plain on the river Ulſter, twenty-eight miles - 
north of Magdeburg, and thirty-ſeyen north-weſt, of 
Brandenburg, and fermerly one of the Hanſe-towns. * Ic 
is a neat well-built city, ſtrongly fortified, and divided 
into four pariſhes, with, pariſh-churches ; among which 
is the cathedral of St. Nicholas. Anciently this town 
had ſeveral cloiſters, the revenues of which are now partly 
applied to the maintenance of the univerſity of Frankfort 
on the Oder, the town-ſchool, and the convents of Lu- 
theran ladies. Here are ſeveral manufactures, introduced 
by the French refugees, who have a tribunal of their own, 
The courts of civil judicature for the Old Mark are held 
here. This city receives conſiderable emoluments from 

| travellers, 
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travellers, it being a great thoroughfare from Magdeburg 
and Erfurt, to Hamburgh and Lubeck. It was built by 
the emperor, Henry I. in 920, and fortified by Albert, 
ſurnamed the Bear, in 1150. 

SALSWEDEL, a large town on the weſt ſide of the 
river Jeeze, a little below its conflux with the Dune, fifty 
miles north-weſt of Zell. Ir is divided into the Old and 
New, the former of which is ſaid to have been built by 
Claudus Druſus, and the latter by the emperor, Henry I. 
Here were anciently ſeveral cloiſters, the churches of 
which are ſtill in good condition. Several manufactures 
are carried on in this place, which has alſo a great demand 
for its beer. It was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, 
and now gives name to a circle, and provincial riding. 

GARDENLEGEN, Or GARDELEBEN, in Latin Galdelegia, 
a town on the Mulde, thirteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Stendal, 
having a manufacture of cloth, ſeveral churches and hoſ- 
pitals, and giving name to a circle and provincial riding. 
It has a conſiderable trade in beer and hops, and is much 
famed for both theſe articles. The town indeed has three 
hop-poles for its arms. In 1757, the French exacted 
heavy contributions from this place. ; 

SEEHAUSEN, a town ſurrounded by the river Aland, 
giving name to a circle and provincial riding. 

T ANGERMUNDE, a town on the Tanger, which, a little 
lower, falls into the Elbe. It gives name to a circle and 
riding, has a ſtrong fort near it, and, by means of the 
Elbe, is in a flouriſhing ſtate. : 

WeEeRBEN, in Latin Verbena, a ſmall town, not far 
from the Elbe, which on the oppoſite ſide receives the 
Havel, built by the emperor, Henry the Fowler. It 
has a commandery of the order of St. John, and a ſpi- 
ritual inſpection. 

OsSTERBURG, a ſmall town, at the conflux of the ri- 
vers Uchte and Bieſe, which formerly gave the title of 
count. | 

Disroxr, anciently an Auguſtine, but now a Luthe- 
ran nunnery, conſiſting of twelve ladies; half of which 
are noble, and the other half of burgher extraction. 

ARNEBURG, a ſmall town, agreeably ſituated on the 
river Elbe, in which ſeveral of the Saxon emperors re- 
ſided. 
ſome traffic from the river on which it ſtands. 

AR EN DSE, a little town on a lake of the ſame name, 
giving name to a circle and riding. Here was formerly 
a Benedictine nunnery, which is now converted into a 
noble proteſtant cloiſter, for an abbeſs and fix ladies. 

Nukvpokr, formerly a Ciſtercian nunnery, founded 
by the margraves John and Otho, but now a foundation 
for a domina, and fix proteſtant ladies. 

KALzr, a ſmall town in a ſwampy iſland on the 
Mulde. 

Boch, a pretty little town on the river Elbe. 
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T HIS ſecond diviſion of the electoral Mark, extend- 
ing forty miles in length, and thirty in breadth, is bounded 
by the Elbe and Havel, the duchy of Mecklenburg, 
and a part of the Middle Mark. The principal places 
which it contains are 

PEeRLBERG, the capital of the diviſion, ſituated on the 
Stepenitz, which is here divided into two branches, both 
of which run through the town. It contains two churches, 
an hoſpital, and about three hundred and ſixty houſes, It 
gives name to a circle, and is the ſeat of an inſpector. 

PRZwALk, a town on the Domnitz, giving name to 
- a circle and inſpection. | 

PvuLITz, a ſmall town, being a fpiritual inſpection. 

 WITTENBERGE, a ſmall town on a river called the Old 
Elbe, 'which near this place receives the Strepenitz and 
Kartau, and afterwards unites with the real Elbe. 

_ KyxriTz, a town on the rivulet Jagelitz, giving name 
to a circle and ſpiritual inſpection. Near it are ſeveral 
lakes. | 

 HaveLzzRo, or HaveLsBeRo, a town on an iſland 
In the river Havel, —— Dave pare are three draw- 

bridges. It was anciently the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffi 
hs kt and has ſtill a Lutheran An 
members of which are diſtinguiſhed by a croſs, and 
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It gives name to a circle and riding, and derives 


C 


poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate. 
of gold, enamelled with purple, 
points; having, on the right ſide, the Pruff | 
and, on the four corners, the letters F R an eagle 
ſide exhibits a repreſentation of the * e other 
chapter: the Virgin Mary, with her ſon left $ of the 
croſs is worn pendant at a white watered == Thi 
nated with purple. Great quantities of brand 
tilled, and ſtockings manufactured here. Plenty ra. 
is alſo tranſported from hence to Hamburgh Jo "oe 
has frequently changed its maſters, The kin f * 
mark took it, and erected a fort on the hill 5 re 
doned it in 1627. The Imperialiſts, who had b 
and taken it, yielded it to the Swedes in 16 - 
Imperialiſts and Saxons got poſſeſſion of it in 4 6 A 
it was recovered early in the next year, and loft "AY 
the following July. In 1640, it was again N | 
retaken, and at laſt came into the hands of the elect f 
Brandenburg. * 

LEenzeN, a ſmall town, ſituated near two lakes 
not far from the * over which it has a ferry 1 
gives name to a circle and inſpection 20 
bliſned here on the river. F nung 

WHITSTOCK, a town, ſituated in a ſwampy bottoms 
the river Doſſe, with which it is almoſt ſurrounded and 
branch of it paſſes through the town. Here are 
churches, and formerly the biſhops of Havelberg relid 
in a palace in this place, which is now in ruins, It pi 
name to a circle, and ſpiritual inſpection. ? 
WILSsNAck, or WELSNACK, a town ſituated on d 
Kartau, containing a ſpiritual inſpection. Pilgrims 
were anciently made to this place, on account of its th 
hoſts, which the prieſts and monks pretended remai 
untouched when the church was burnt down, having 
drop of blood on each of them. From a village, Wi 
nack became a town, in conſequence of the reſor 
devotees. | | 

TRE PLATTENBURG, a Citadel on the Kartau, 


This croſs, 
terminates ; 


Tus MIDDLE MARK. 


THIS diviſion of the Electoral Mark, which is f 
to extend about one hundred miles, from the banks oft 
Elbe to the Oder, is bounded by the Prignitz, the dich 
of Magdeburg and Saxony, the Lower Luſatia, 
New Mark, the Uckermark, and the duchy of Mec 
lenburgh, containing, among places of inferior tots 
following : 

BzRLIx, in Latin Barolinum, the capital of the ub 
Pruſſian dominions, the uſual place of reſidence of 
ſovereign, and one of the largeſt and moſt beautifulal 
of 2 It is ſituated on the banks of the 5p 
twenty-four miles eaſt of Brandenburg, forty-two i 
Frankfort, one hundred and fifty north-weſt of Pri 
and three hundred north-weſt of Vienna. It co 
about one hundred and twenty thouſand inhabitants 
the ftreets are ſpacious, regular, well paved, and 
It is divided into five wards, excluſive of the lag 
burbs; and the wards are generally ſeparated by | 
canals, with 8 over them, after the me 
of Holland. The chief gate of the Berlin-ward hasd 
called the Royal Gate, ever ſince the firſt king of F 
Frederick I. made his entry there after he was cron” 
Koningſberg. Frederick-ſtreet is reckoned two mm 
a half in length, and others that go off at right # 
from it, are a mile, or a mile and a half. Ma 
aſſerted that Berlin covers as much ground 2. . 
Frenchmen, however, will not ſubſcribe to this pn 
but it certainly approaches much nearer 10 f tt 
than in number of inhabitants. Berlin is really p 
half the ſize of Paris, but it does not contain 0 
of the inhabitants. There are very fv of 
buildings in this town. The reſt are 1 
of fine white free- ſtone, y one, Cl. 
ſtories high. Here, as i Pocidam, the fille 


d paint 
public 


uartered on the gro 189 
to the — The principal 4 

prince 
ſtone, V 


rooms looking 
the king's palace, and that of the 


former is a ſumptuous fabric of free 
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* Frederic I. in 1659, and has been the work- 
beg! * 7 . of pl ſeveral electors, down 
ound aim II. having made conſiderable additions to it ; 
uy 00 are therefore not exactly regular. Internally it 
1 60 magnificent, having large apartinents, embel- 
An ich Fne ciclings, and ſuperb furniture. The ſtate 
. = in which the royal perſonages reſide, are ſingu- 
- ky and decorated with capital paintings and rich 
my particularly with ſuch a quantity of gold 
* * furniture, as is not to be met with in any other 
in court: the tables, ſtands, luſtres, chandeliers, 
py aſs frames, ſcreens, arm- chairs, couches, &c. being 
* bo valuable metal. The prince royal's palace 1s a 

ifcent ſtructure. It was built by order of the elector 
© erick-William) for the reception of the marſhal de 
nber; who came hither from France, with a nu- 

— etinue of gentlemen, on the repeal of the edict 
F Nantz, and was honoured with the command of the 
ars troops; which he afterwards reſigned, and went 
v England with the prince of Orange, who created him 
(duke, The arſenal is a noble building, forming a ſpa- 
cous quadrangle, with four fronts reſembling each other, 
ul three large porticoes at the entrance of each: the 
ber fory is compoſed of ruſtic architecture, with arch- 
windows. The grand floor conſiſts of arches, charged 
wi ruſtics, which. ſupport pilaſters of the Tonic order. 
yer the principal gate, which is in the middle, there is 
zportrait of William the Great, elector, in a large model 
git brak. The four cardinal virtues, of a gigantic 
, ue placed on pedeſtals on each fide of the portico, 
i fem to look towards the picture. There are many 
ther external embelliſhments, and the inſide of the arſe- 
al is equally ſuperb. It contains arms for upwards of 
o hundred thouſand men, which are ranged in the moſt 
Keellent order, Of the other ſtructures, the chief are the 
uncil-houſe in King's-ſtreet ; the Calviniſts gymnaſium 
& Eſprit- ſtreet; the ſtately garriſon-church, and pro- 
tal louſe, in Spandau-ſtreet ; the Jews“ ſynagogue, 
Heydereuter-ſtreet ; the royal magazine in Cloiſter- 
w in which great quantities of rough wool are kept, in 

o be delivered out to poor manufacturers to be ſpun 
L wove; and, when returned, is dyed and diſpoſed of 
he managers of the orphan-houſe at Potſdam, to 
c charity the profits of it are appropriated ; the Lu- 
n gymnaſium in the Grey-cloiſter ; Frederic's fine 
Ital in Stradan- ſtreet, in which above eight hundred 
len are inſtructed gratis. In the court of the cadets, 
e Ning s-gate, young noblemen and gentlemen are 
ed in all genteel exerciſes, and particularly are 
fed for commands in the army, and in the corps of en- 
. In Berlin, there are twenty-five churches, four- 
of which are Lutheran, eleven Calviniſt, and one 
n chatholic; an academy of ſciences, another of 
* panting, an anatomical college, five gymnaſia, 
Public libraries, and many excellent and important 
ind manufactures. Here are alſo ſeveral large 

n the corner of one of which there is an equeſ- 
© of marſhal Schwerin. He is repreſented 
debe enſign, with which he advanced at the famous 
u kngue: Perceiving his troops on the point of 
þ Fay, he ſeized this from the officers hands whoſe 
| * Wem y it, and marched towards the enemy, 
by Let all but cowards follow me.” The 
p Mamed to abandon their general, charged once 
* — the fortune of the day: but the brave 

Lain killed, in the eighty-fourth year of his 
" af — bridge over the Spree, ſtands an equeſ- 
bs liam the Great, elector, which is highly 
me 8 of fine workmanſhip. The ſuburbs 
; tk) h the magnificent garden of count Reuſſen, 
A on ule and garden called Monbijou, the 

u ten of Belvidere, and che ſtately hoſpital 
10 e the maintenance of about a thouſand 
"m 3 In the new Calviniſt church, in 
rde burying place of the royal family. The 
1 with 6. really of conſiderable breadth,. and or- 
* Ee buildings. The royal ſtables 
Wemeſter adjoining to which are grand apart- 
ge OTB horſe, and his inferior officers ; 


. 
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other curioſities, may be ſeen the rich accoutrements of 
the horſe, on which Frederic I. rode when he made his 
public entry; all the ornaments of the bridles, the breaſt- 
leather and crupper, as weil as the bits and ſtirrups, being 
of gold, adorned with brilliants. On the front of the 
opera-houſe, which is a very beautiful ſtructure, is this 
inſcription: Fyedericus Rex, Apollini et Mujis. After 
obſerving the inſcriptions and ornaments of the palaces, 
and other public buildings, the new method of decorating 
the churches, the number of Mercuries, Apollos, Mi- 
nervas, and Cupids, that are to be met with in this 
country, a ſtranger might be led to ſuſpect, that the 
Chriſtian religion was exploded from the Pruſſian domi- 
nions, and old Jupiter and his family reſtored to their 
ancient honours. Inſtead of ſaints or crucifixes, Fre- 
deric III. formed a reſolution that the churches of Berlin 
ſhould be ornamented with the portraits of men, who 
had been uſeful to the ſtate: thoſe of the marſhals 
Schwerin, Keith, Winterfield, and ſome others, were 
placed in the Great Lutheran church before his death ; 
and it is ſaid that his ſucceſſor intends to adopt the ſame 
idea. Berlin, and the Pruſſian dominions in general, 
have been much improved by the French refugees, and 
the arts and manufactures introduced by them. The 
canals made from hence to the Havel, the Oder, and the 
Elbe, not only furniſh this city with a great many fiſh, 
but alſo promote its trade; as they open a communi- 
cation, by ſmall veſſels, from Sileſia to the mouth of the 
Elbe. Here are many public walks and gardens: but 
the moſt faſhionable walk in Berlin, is in the middle of 
one of the principal ſtreets. Before the houſes, on each 
ſide, there is a cauſeway, and between theſe two cauſe- 
ways are fine gravel-walks, planted with lime-trees. 
Tents are pitched under theſe, and ice, lemonade, and 
other refreſhments ſold. The bands of muſic, belonging 
to the regiments, practiſe here in the ſummer. The 
company generally are in the greateſt number in the 
evening, and often walk till it is very late. We may 
form ſome idea of the trade and induſtry of this city by 
the number of looms at work in it. From an accurate 
account, taken a few years ago, it appears that there 
were four hundred and forty-three for ſilks, one hundred 
and forty-nine for halt: ſilks, two thouſand eight hundred 
and fifty-eight for woollen- ſtuffs, four hundred and fifty- 
four for cotton, two hundred and forty-eight for linen, 
four hundred and fifty-four for lace-work, thirty- nine for 
filk-ftockings, and three hundred and ten for woollen- 
cloths. Reſpecting the manners of the inhabitants of 
Berlin, it is certain that jealouſy is held in equal contempt 
and deteſtation, and ſcandal is very little known, ; People 
ſeem to be fo fully occupied with their own private affairs, 
that they ſeldom give themſelves any concern about the 
buſineſs of their neighbours. If in the courſe of conver- 
ſation, an intimacy of a particular kind is hinted at, be- 
tween people of different ſexes, it is mentioned accident- 
ally as a fact of no importance, and without the ſmalleſt 
blame or ill-natured reflection on either cf the parties. 
The French manners, and turn of thinking, prevail very 
little among the Pruſſian officers; but the ladies of the 
court of Berlin have much the air of the French women. 
In the year 1757, a ſtraggling party of Auſtrians made 


an irruption into the ſuburbs of Kopenick, and extorted 


from the inhabitants two hundred thouſand rix- dollars. A 
gentleman, to whom we are under many obligations, has 
furniſhed us with the following account of an execution 
at Berlin, which we ſhall communicate to our readers in 
his own words: © I went, a few days ſince, to ſee a man 
ce executed for the murder of a child. His motives for 
this horrid deed were much more extraordinary than the 
action itſelf, He had accompanied ſome of his com- 
panions to the houſe of a fellow, who aſſumed the cha- 
racter of a fortune: teller, and having diſobliged him, 
by expreſſing a contempt of his art, the fellow, out of 
revenge, propheſied that this man ſhould die on a 
ſcaffold. This ſeemed to make little impreſſion at the 
time, but afterwards recurred often to this unhappy 
creature's memory, and became every day more trou- 
te. bleſome to his imagination. At length the idea 
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ec haunted his mind ſo inceſſantly, that he was rendered 


life. 
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'er the ſtables, where, among many 


e perfectly miſerable, and could no longer endure 
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He would have put himſelf to death with his own 
hands, but he had been deterred by the notion, that 
God Almighty never forgave ſuicide; though, upon 


He refolved, therefore, to commit murder, that he 
might be deprived of life by the hands of juſtice ; and, 
mingling a ſentiment of benevolence with the cruelty 
of his intention, he reflected, that, if he murdered a 
grown perſon, he might poſſibly ſend a ſoul to hell. 
To avoid this, he determined to murder a child, who 
could not have committed any ſin which deſerved 
damnation, but, dying in innocence, would go imme- 
diately to heaven. In conſequence of theſe ideas, he 
actually murdered an infant of his maſter's, for whom 
he had always ſhewn an uncommon degree of fond- 
neſs. Such was the ſtrange account which this infa- 
tuated creature gave on his trial: and thus the random 
prophecy proved, as in many other caſes, the cauſe 
of its own completion. He was executed about two 
miles from Berlin. As ſoon as he aſcended the ſcaffold, 
he took off his coat and waiſtcoat ; his ſhirt was rolled 
down below his ſhoulders; his night-cap was pulled 
over his eyes ; he was placed on his knees, and the exe- 
cutioner, with a ſingle ſtroke of a broad ſword, ſevered 
his head from his body. It was the firſt time this 
executioner had performed : there were two others of 
the ſame trade on the ſcaffold, who exhibited an in- 
ſtance of inſenſibility, more ſhocking than the execu- 
tion. White the man's head rolled on the ſcaffold, and 
the arteries of the trunk poured out their blood, theſe 
men, with the gayeſt air you can imagine, ſhook their 
brother by the hand, wiſhed him joy, and clapped him 
on the back, congratulating him on the dexterous and 
effectual manner, in which he had performed his 
office.” The environs of Berlin are extremely plea- 

ſant, being interſperſed with villages, vineyards, canals, 

pleaſure-houſes, and gardens. Among the palaces in the 

neighbourhood belonging to the royal family, Schonhau- 

ſen and Charlottenburg are the moſt remarkable. The 

former is ſituated about two miles from Berlin, on the 

Panko, which ſupplies the pond, in the ſumptuous gar- 
den at this place, with water. Charlottenburg, alſo one 


ec 


of the royal or electoral palaces, which ſtands on the river 


Spree, was but a ſmall village, till the electreſs, conſort 
to Frederic I. being pleaſed with its ſituation, began to 
build in it; and, after her death, the works were carried 
on by the elector, who cauſed the place to be called Char- 
lottenburg, in remembrance of his wife Sophia Charlotte, 
This palace is one of the moſt conſiderable ſtructures in 
Germany, and is adorned with a moſt beautiful garden. 
BRANDENBURG, in Latin Brandeburgum, formerly the 
metropolis of the marquiſate, a very ancient city, ſtand- 
ing on the Havel, ſixty-fix miles weſt of Frankfort, and 
two hundred and eighty-five north-weſt of Vienna. It 
is but a ſmall town, divided into the Old and New by the 
river above-mentioned, which ſeparates the fort from 
both. The principal trade is carried on by ſome French 
woollen manufacturers, whom the king has encouraged 
to reſide in this town. The whole number of inhabi- 
tants does not amount to more than fifteen hundred. 
It was erected into an epiſcopal ſee, under the metropo- 
litan of Madgeburg, by the emperor Otho the Great, in 
946, and aboliſhed at the reformation in 1563, Being 
ſecularized, together with the whole country, in 1628, 
the elector George William appropriated it to himſelf. 
There are many monuments of princes in the great church 
at Brandenburgh. 
- PoTsDam, a large town on an iſland, formed by the 
river Havel, and ſome neighbouring lakes, four miles 
fouth-weſt of Berlin: it was but an inconſiderable place, 
till the elector Frederick-William built a palace in it, 
fince which it has been continually increaſing, and parti- 
cularly during the reign of the late king Frederick III. 
who, having expreſſed a great inclination to ſee this 
town increaſe more rapidly, ſeveral monied people built 
houſes, partly to pay their court to his majeſty, and 
partly becauſe, by letting them, they found they would 
- receive very good intereſt for their money. But, as the 
town did not augment ſo quickly as he wiſhed, his ma- 
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repentance, he is very ready to pardon every other crime. | 
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expence. This immediately ſunk the 
and the firſt builders found they had 
money very injudiciouſly. The houſe 
fine white free-ſtone, almoſt all of the 

of the ſame height. The ſtreets „ nearly 
paved, and there are ſome very magnificent vw Fog well 
ings; ſo that Potſdam has every requiſite to c wild. 
agreeable town, if by that word is meant ww yy 
ſtone-walls, and external appearance: But, if 1 ets, 
complex idea be annexed to the word, and if i: be th = 
to comprehend the finiſhing, furniture, and 1 
within the houſes, in that caſe Potſdam is a ve = 
town indeed. Towns generally are formed by 1 po 
as the inhabitants increaſe in numbers; and 247 
built larger and more commodious as they increaſe in 
riches; for mens' ideas of conveniency enlarge with 
their wealth. But here the matter is reverſed ; the houſe 
are reared, in the firſt place, in hopes that their fair ond 
ſides, ike the nymphs of Circe, will allure traveller 
and attract inhabitants. Hitherto their powers of Attrac 
tion have not been ſtrong ; for few towns are work inha 
bited than Potſdam, though the houſes are let to mer 
chants and others at very ſmall rents. The palace 7 
Potſdam, or what the inhabitants call the caſlle, is a ver 
noble building, with very magnificent gardens adjacent 
It is remarkable that the ſtudy is by far the fineſt apart 
ment in the palace; its ornaments are of maſſy filyer 
the writing-deſk, the embelliſhments of the table, an 
the accommodation for the books, are all in fine taf 
Before the caſtle is a ſquare, adorned with Roman « 
lumns, in which the garriſon is daily exerciſed. Wh 
Dr. Moore, in his late tour, viſited this palace, hey 
aſked by a perſon who attended him, if he had anyd 
fire to fee his majeſty's wardrobe? The doctor anſue 
in the affirmative ; and being conducted to the chamt 
where the monarch's cloaths were depoſited, he found 
very different from the library. The whole wardr 
conſiſted of two blue coats, faced with red, the lining 
one a little torn ; two yellow waiſtcoats, much foiled y 
Spaniſh ſnuff; three pair of yellow breeches, and a 
of blue velvet, embroidered with filver, for grand of 
ſions. The attendant ſaid he never knew the wandt 
richer. The velvet ſuit, though about ten years cf 
ſtill enjoyed all the vigour of youth, and, if the m 
would ſpare it as much as his majeſty had done, it 
laſt to the age of Methuſalem. Our readers will pardo 
for this digreſſion, as trifling matters, reſpecting og 
a man, are ſometimes thought important. In the! 
ket- place of Potſdam, a ſtately obeliſk appears of 
riegated Sileſian marble, with a pedeſtal of whitemi 
and marble buſts of the kings on each fide. in 
orphan-houſe, two thouſand ſoldiers children of 
ſexes are maintained, cloathed, and educated, 
town is ornamented with ſeveral ſtately churches 
which has a fine ſet of chimes. Here are ſome! 
factures of velvet, ſilk, gold and ſilver. lace, 1 
fine ſtables for the horſe-guards, of which, togrt 
the foot- guards, and other battalions, the game 
fiſts. It excites the aſtoniſhment of — 1 
are walking through Potſdam, to ſee buff bels - 
and waiſtcoats, hanging to dry from the a 
ing houſes; till they are informed, that each 1 
has two or more ſoldiers quartered in his mw 15 
apartments are generally on the firſt oor, OY w 
to the ſtreet. In the neighbourhood is eo, | 
park, paled in for ſtag-hunting, with vI1Cas 
of a ſtar. 

SAans-Souct, a palace, 
and the New, 145 a mile and a half from 
They are ſeated on the top of a hill, 
moſt delightful proſpect of the town 
country; with its woods, groves, _ od 
rivers. Frederick III. the late king, 11d of 
the old palace, except when ſome peo - 


. da 
diſtinction, came to reſide with him for ſome © 


value of houſ 
diſpoſed of thei 
S are builr of 3 


himſelf during their ſtay. 
collection of paintings, ſome 0 
eſteemed : the moſt valuable are © 


jeſty ordered ſeveral ſtreets to be built at once at his own 
CSS , 2 . 
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A few years ago, when the king of Frum 
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war, he began to build the new palace of 
ouch which WAS expeditiouſty finiſhed, and is 
WW” very ſplendid and noble work. The offices 
aſiderable diſtance, and are joined to the body 
ace by a double collonade, which has a very 
1 effect, The front of the palace ſeems rather 
4d by the great number of ſtatues which are in- 
1 o ornament it. Theſe are generally in groups, 
. ſome ſtory from Ovid. The building has 
3 1 terminated by a large crown, ſupported by the 
1 14 3. On the ground- floor, in the middle, there 
7 x hall, whoſe floor, ſides, and roof, are all of 
1 t is called the Grotto, and the ornaments 
- "nd with that name: this room can be agreeable 
oben the weather is exceſſively hot: in Italy it would 
Neclebtfl. The roof of this hall is low and vaulted, 
F ſupports another room, in all reſpects of the ſame 
:renfions, only higher. This ſecond room is alſo lined 
<1 t-autiful marble. The other apartments are adorned 
+ rich furniture and paintings, all very ſhewy; and 
* eople think them gaudy. It muſt indeed be ac- 
nledoed, that the gilding is laid on with a very laviſh 
1 Before we diſmiſs the article of Sans-Souci, we 
1 ſelves ſtrongly impelled to give another anecdote 
js late poſſeſſor. That great prince was ſo perfectly 
dof ſuſpicion and perſonal fear, that he reſided at 
W Souci without any guard whatever. An orderly 
ent, or corporal, only attending there in the day- 
xe, to carry occaſional orders to the garriſon at 
dam, whither he always returned in the evening. In 
s place, where the king ſlept every night, there were 
| above ten or twelve perſons, the ſervants included. 
Then it is recollected that Sans-Souci is a ſolitary man- 
n, and that the man, who was thus defenceleſs and ex- 
ed, was a deſpotic monarch, and had doubtleſs many 
ernte enemies, it muſt be confeſſed that all theſe cir- 
mltnces argue great magnanimity. | 
Suxdav, a town ſurrounded by the Havel, which 
mes the Spree near this place. It has a ſtrong fort, 
mection and a ſpinning-houſe, and a foundery for 
RaTENO, a town ſituated on the Havel, divided into 
Od and New, the latter containing many fine houſes, 
I grand ſtone monument, erected by the ſtates at the 
ence of ſixteen thouſand rix- dollars, to the honour of 
cector Frederick-William, who is repreſented on it 
ng, with four priſoners of gigantic ſtature at his 


__ a ſmall town, containing about three hun- 
| houſes, 

PRANIENBURG, formerly Bol au, a little town on 
Havel, having a fort or caſtle. It was founded by 
Actor Frederick-William, who gave it that name in 
au ak his conſort Louiſa, princeſs of Orange. 
N a ſmall town on the Rhine, near which, 
Al the elector Frederick-William, with ſixteen 
ud horſe, defeated thirteen thouſand Swedes, under 
vmnand of general Wrangel. | 


1 


Wo, a {mall town on the river Rhine, whence it 
ts name, 

BS * town, famous for its good beer, the 

3 TR are chiefly French Calviniſts. : 

rar a _ town on the Oder, being the capi- 

33 and the ſeat of a ſuperintendency. 

I 3 1 town ſituated on the little lake of 

a Tad enved its name, having a conſidera- 
of baize. X 


IESEN ü 
| THAL, a ſmall town with a caſtle, on the 


STAT. f 
10 why EBERSWALDE, a town on the river or 


mw Which has here a lock for the navigation 


Win BE Frederick II. built a ſuburb 
b 751, Frederic 
1 houſes, for the accommodation of cutlers, 


e pee | 

> lot * to ſettle in this place. On the 
fries and — this town, are copper-works, with 
be. es for black and white tin-plates, iron, 


' 


T1 | | i 

ki br . town on the Oder, as its name implies, 
ort ſituated on an iſland; on which the 
Wo unſucceſsful attempts in 1637, and 


| 1639; though, in the former, they ſucceeded ſo far as to 
lay the town in aſhes, 

FREIENWALDE, a ſmall town on the Oder, having 
a toll and ferry, Near itis a medicinal ſpring, and ſome 
alum-works. 

OLD-LANDSBERG, a ſmall town, having a caſtle, 

FRANKFORT ON THE Ob, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it 
from Frankfort on the Maine, a conſiderable town. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated on both ſides of the Oder, over which 
It has a bridge. This was formerly one of the Hanſe- 
towns, and an imperial city. Here is an univerſity, 
founded by Joachim I. in 1506, the profeſſors of which 
are partly Calviniſts, and partly Lutherans. It is well 
endowed, and has a good library and phyſic-garden. In 
the biſhop's palace, which is ſo called becauſe the biſhops 
of Lebus formerly reſided in it, the emperor Frederick- 
William, in 1671, founded an academy for the martial 
exerciſes. Frankfort alſo contains ſeveral churches, a 
free-{chool for Lutherans, and another for Calviniſts. 

MuNcHtLBERG, a ſmall town, giving name to an 
eccleſiaſtical inſpection, 

MuLRose, a ſmall town on a lake. 

Lrzus, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Oder, which for- 
merly gave title to a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Gneſna in Poland. It was ſecularized, and the chap- 
ter ſuppreſſed, by the margrave Joachim- Frederick, on 
his acceſſion to the electoral dignity, in 1598. It was 
formerly much larger than it is at preſent, containing 
fourteen thouſand inhabitants, and four churches. The 
cathedral was firſt at Goritz, afterwards at Lebus, 
and laſtly at Furſtenwalde, a ſmall town on the 
Spree, 

GoriTz, a ſmall town ſeated on the Oder, once an 
epiſcopal ſce. 

SEELO, a little town, ſtanding on an eminence. 
Bucko, alſo a little town, famed for the quantity and 
good quality of its hops. | 

TELTo, a ſmall town, giving name to a circle, famous 
for delicious turneps, and fine wool, 

Koyeni1ck, a ſmall town, ſeated on an iſland in the 
Spree, principally inhabited by French refugees. Frede- 
rick I. had a ſeat at this place; and a walk has been 
made from hence to Berlin, along the banks of the river 
Spree. 

Zosskx, a ſmall town with a caſtle, near the Sane. 
The dark-blue made at Sperenberg, a village near this 
town, is ſaid to be the beſt of its kind. 

'TREBBIN, a little town on the Nude. 

Teverrtz, a ſmall town, ſituated on a lake of the 
ſame name. ; 
TRUEN-BRIETZzEN, a conſiderable town on the Nie- 
pelitz. It was at firſt called only Brietzen, but, for its 
fidelity to the margrave Lewis the Roman, was after- 
wards honoured with the epithet of Truen, or Faithful. 
SAARMUND, a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Saar, which below falls into the Nude. 

Z1EZAR, a ſmall town with a caſtle, formerly the 
reſidence of the biſhops of Brandenburg. 

LIITzKE, or LEITZ Ko, a town on an eminence, be- 
longing to the barons of Munchauſen. 

New-Rvuyein, a conſiderable town, and the capital of 
a diſtrict of the ſame name, ſituated on a large lake 
formed by the river Rhine. Here are two Lutheran 
churches, a Calviniſt church, and a grammar-ſchool. 
This place has a good trade in beer and grain, and clo 
of its own manufacture. 5 
OL D-Ruyyeix, a town ſeated on the ſame lake, oppo- 
ſite to New-Ruppin, having a caſtle which was once the 
reſidence of the counts of Rindau. 

WST ERHAusEN, a pretty large town on the Doſſe. 
GRANSEE, though a ſmall town, is one of the moſt 
ancient in the diſtrict. | | 
LiIxpo, a little town, though the ſeat of a royal bai- 
liwick, containing two churches, and a foundation for 
ladies. The latter was once a nunnery, but is now the re- 
ceſs of a domina, and fix ſiſters, who muſt be all of noble 
deſcent. | | 
 NxvsTaDprT, a ſmall town, and the ſeat of a royal bai- 
liwick, ſituated on the Doſſe. It is famed for a manufac- 


ture of glaſſes, and large beautiful mirrors, | 
; Rarins- 
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RHEINSBERG, a little town, near which the Rhine has 
its ſource, Here is a palace, built by Frederick II. 
when he was hereditary prince. 

BecsKo, a {mall town on the Spree. 


Tun UCK ER MARK. 


THIS fourth diviſion of the electoral mark is bounded 
to the north and eaſt by Pomerania, and the New Mark; 
and to the ſouth and weſt by the Middle Mark, and the 
duchy of Magdeburg. Its length is fifty miles, and its 
breadth about forty. It was anciently called the Ucker, 
or Uckerland; an epithet it obtained from the river and 
lake of that name. The Ucker Mark, except a narrow 
flip which runs along the Middle Mark, from the fron- 
tiers of Mecklenburg towards the river Oder, conſiſts of 
a very good ſoil, which, by the induſtry of the inhabi- 
tants, has been ſv much improved, that this province 
annually exports great quantities of grain, and more par- 
ticularly ſupplies Berlin. It alſo produces great quantities 
of ſheep; a ſufficiency of fruit, hops, and honey; toge- 


ther with plenty of good tobacco. This territory contains 


nineteen cities, excluſive of caſtles and market-towns, 
and three hundred and ſeventy-five villages. The 
nobles are very numerous, and enjoy many privileges; 
being proprietors of a conſiderable part of the Jands, 
poſſeſſed of the civil and criminal juriſdiction, of the 
high and low venery, and of the right of patronage. The 
xaſants are freemen, and not in a ſtate of villainage, as 
in many, other parts of Germany. The inhabitants are 
Lutherans, under fix. ſuperintendants ; but not without 
2 mixture of French and German Calviniſts. This 
country was anciently. in the poſſeſſion of the Wend or 
Sclavonian princes, then by the dukes of Pomerania, 
and laſtly by the margraves and electors of Brandenburg. 
The principal court of judicature in the Ucker Mark, 
to which appeals lie from the towns and courts of the 
nobility, is held at Prenzlo, and called the Obergericht; 
and from this court an appeal lies to that of the exchequer 
at Berlin. The whole of this territory is divided into 
two circles, of which the prncipal towns are 

PRRExZzLo, the capital of the Ucker Mark, the ſeat of 
the chief court of juſtice, and an eccleſiaſtical inſpection. 
It is ſituated in a fruitful plain, on the lake and river 
Ucker, and is large, populous, and well built. The 
ſtreets are broad, and the town is divided into the Old and 
New. Here is a numerous French colony, whoſe judge 
is inveſted with power over all the French colonies in the 
Ucker Mark. Formerly this city contained three convents, 
two of which have been given to noblemen, and the third 
converted into an alms-houſe. It has now ſix churches, 
a Latin ſchool, and a woollen manufacture. The reve- 
nues ariſing to- this corporation, from the mills, and its 
ſeveral farms and woods, are very conſiderable ; and it 
has a good trade in corn, cattle, and tobacco. | 

TxEMPLIN, a town on the Dolgen-lake, containing an 
eccleſiaſtical inſpection. Having been burnt in 1735, it 
was conſiderably improved in the rebuilding ; the ſtreets 
being broad and ſtraight, and the houſes uniform, exclu- 
ſive of a ſpacious market-place which forms a regular 
quadrangle. It is therefore one of the handſomeſt towns 
in the whole Mark. It carries on a conſiderable trade in 
umber. ; 

STRASZBURG, a pretty large town, and the ſeat of an 
eccleſiaſtical inſpection, in the neighbourhood of which 
great quantities of tobacco are raiſed and manufactured. 

Lizc#en, or LyCHtn, a ſmall town, ſeated among 

| woods and lakes, which, like Templin, has been burnt, 
and regularly rebuilt. Large floats of timber are ſent 
from hence. | . 

ZEHDENIC, a town ſeated on the Havel, containing 
an eccleſiaſtical inſpection, and a convent for ladies of 
noble birth, conſifting of a domina, and fix fiſters. It 
has alſo large dealings in corn; and near it is a foundery, 
where bombs, grenadoes, mortars, and even ſmall can 
non are. caſt. | 

Porzo, a little town on the Ucker-lake, having a 
numerous French colony. Sy 

Gramzo, a market-town, giving name to a bailiwick 
and ſuperintendency. 


E UR O P F. 


BoyTztenBuRG, a ſmall town, with a f. 
gardens, on an eminence, belongin * eat, park, 
_ Here is a ſilk manufacture 8 © the lords of 

. FaEDenwaALDE, a little town. $;: 
ſituated in a pleaſant country. ode ate beautiful g 

NEw-ANGERMUNDE, a con 
of Munde, having an er 2 on the! 
ſpector of which bears the title of provoſt J 0. the 
=—_ in corn and cattle, ; 

LocCkeniTz, a ſmall town. w. a 
ſeated among marſhes on the n 1 
toms collected at this place amount to * ſi 4 

Brvss0, a little town in a diſtrict of che fe wy: 

VIERADEN, a ſmall town, at the conf in 
and the Welſe. "x of the 

SCHWEDT, a handſome town on: 
gether with its diſtrict, belongs 5 re, 
tamily ; to whom it gives the title of margrave n 
is a ſuperb palace, with fine gardens. Ts * 
JoacnimsTHAL, a ſmall town giving name t 
liwick, both of which belong to a Luther len 
Berlin. * 

STOLPE, a ſmall town, with a caſtle of 
quity, ſituated on the Oder. "YN 

GRIEFFENBERG, a town on the river Sternitz, fa 
for its earthen- ware, and giving name and title 102 
family. Here is alſo a caſtle. f 


1 an elegant ſeat, belonging to the lord 


Tis NEW MAR K. 


THE preſent New Mark is a long narrow traf 
land, having Sileſia on the ſouth, the Middle Mar 
the welt and ſouth-weſt, Poland on the eaſt, and ext 
ing towards Pomerania on the north. It is divided 
the Oder, from the Middle Mark and the Ucker M 
and is about one hundred miles in compaſs. TH 
the ſoil is ſandy, in general, there are ſome good 0 
lands and vineyards, with plenty of wood, and iron 
It has alſo a ſufficiency of fruits, fiſh, and game. 
New Mark extends itſelf from the river Rega tothe 
Warte, containing thirty-eight towns, and upward 
two hundred thouſand inhabitants. The ſtates afſe 
at Kuſtrin. This country formerly belonged to 
knights of the Teutonic order, but was ſold, in 1455,t mma 
elector of Brandenburg. It has a regency of its ( 0 hin 
courts of juſtice, and other colleges, and is divided Ras th 
circles and inſpections. The moſt conſiderable pa of B. 
the New Mark are ay of t 

KusTRIN, or KusTRIM, its Capital, thirteen T takes 
north of Frankfort, and forty-five eaſt of Berlin, lt pany, 
in a marſh, near the conflux of the Oder and the N * and 
It was but a fiſhing- village till 1 5 37, when it was marde 
with ſtone, and otherwiſe fortified. It is ſtrong bot 
art and nature, and is reckoned the key of the 
Mark. It has an arſenal well furniſhed, and 2 
which is thought impregnable. Guſtavus Adolpi 
fieged it in vain, in 1631; and it was injured0 
bombs and red-hot balls of the Ruſſians, in 1759; 
held out till it was relieved by the king. The bu 
have neat houſes, well furniſhed, and the market p 
elegant and convenient. It has two churches, 
hoſpital. The adjacent country is ſo marlby, that 
is hardly any acceſs to the town but by cauſena 
bridges. The waters of the rivers Oder and Wart 
ſaid to be diſtinguiſhable for above a mile af 
junction; thoſe of the Oder being of a yellowiſh c 
thoſe of the Warte blackiſh. 

Sor bix, the circle town, and formerly the ci, 
the New Mark, giving name to a lake on which K 
The lake is about ſix miles in length, near tuo 
breadth, and upwards of twelve fathoms in depth, # 
. . ins about t 
ing in fine lampreys. 5 
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The town contains 
dred houſes, and two churches, has a may 
cloth, and gives name to a circle. | ; 
' KonincsBERG, a handſome town, ſeated o 
ricka, and giving name to a circle. At £0! "1; bf 
near this place, a very bloody battle was b 4 
the Ruſſians and Pruſſians, in 1758, to che“ 


1 
of 0 2 | TL 
| the former Ba 


fl 


a ſmall town on a lake, having a manu- 


of cloth. 
DEN, a | 


ittle town, ſeated in a vale on the Mug- 
ke adjacent mountain, a Ciſtercian nunnery 


js. On 


, rly ſtood. 0 
| axDSBERG-AN-DER-VV ARTE, a handſome town on 


cer Warte, over which it has a bridge, thirty-five 
of rth-caſt of Frankfort, and ſixtys eight eat of 
1 Here are three churches, a garriſon, and ſome 
ollen manufactures. In 1755, this place was be- 
10 he Ruſſians. It gives name to a circle and an 


phecton. 
FareDBERG) 
wo lakcs, giving 


xG, a town ſituated in a fruitful country, on 
name to an inſpection and circle. The 
puſtine convent, which formerly ſtood here, has been 
rected into a lordſhip. == : | 

als tv, Or DROSSEN, in Latin Dricſa, a town 
mA a ſtrong fortreſs, near the Poliſh frontier, at the 
uu of the Netze and the Trage. It was particularly 
{ted againſt the incurſions of the Poles, and is defended 
walage marſh on the Poliſh ſide. The fortification is 
Igler pentu, With ditches. By the treachery of one 
he inhabitants, the Swedes took it in 1639, but re- 
bed it at the peace of 1659. In 1758, the Pruſſian 
anion being removed, the Ruſſians made themſelves 
lle of it, and improved the fortifications. The in- 
bunt are chiefly ſupported by agriculture, trade, and 
me manufactures of woollen. 

DuauüRo, or DRAGEBURG, a ſmall town on the 
& Drage, whence it derives its name. By that ſtream 
E town is divided into the Old and New. It is the 
wital of an inſpection and a circle. 

ScarmviiBEIN, a town on the Rega, which gives 
ne to an inſpection and a circle. 

STERNBERG, a town, giving name to a circle. 

Lurtx, a ſmall town on the Eylang, famous for its 
jalen manufactures. 

Lancsxal DE, a {mall town, near which is an alum- 
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VIBU RO, or SUNNEBURG, a town with a caſtle, 
Mon the Linze, which, at a ſmall diſtance from it, 
ed by a branch of the Warte. It is the reſidence 
ud gives title to, the grand- maſter of the order of 
jon, in the Mark, and neighbouring countries; all 


ed to 

46G ammanders and commanderies in theſe, being ſub- 
of its ( o tim, as he is the grand-prior of Germany, 
vided Ul as the grand-prior of the knights of Malta. The 


u of Brandenburg is patron of the order, within the 
j of the Sonnenburg grand-maſterſhip; and the 
takes an oath of fidelity to him, as ſovereign of 
danch. The knights, who are created by the grand- 


© and may be Lutheran proteſtants, are preterred 
A 0 
marderies as they become vacant. The knights 


le plac 


teen 
in, (itt 


the W 


t vas 
ng bol Rated to marry, and muſt be all noblemen or 
of the wen. The grand-maſter may create as many 


as 25 he 


nd a c | pleaſes, but the ceremony - muſt be per- 
dap « donnenburg, Every knight, at his creation, 
jured * own five hundred rix- dollars, but is not obliged 
1758; 1 par of celibacy or chaſtity. The members 
The bu v Knights of the Holy Order of St. John; and 


= * ung of their ſeniority, they are preferred 
* ery, bear the title of commander, and 
YOce at the election of a grand-maſter. A 

the circle of Sternberg is the property of the 
dune enlign of the order is an octangular croſs, 
l. pech with white, worn pendant to a black 
e the grand-maſter, and the common com- 
dan on their left breaſt an octangular croſs, em- 


the cap ö _ White ſilk : and the knights, at the cere- 
hich 1 E. N. wear a long black mantle, with a 
two Warn xd on the left fide. 

Jepth, A RY * town ſituated on the Oder, giving name | 


aft. Lercle, a bailiwick, and an inipection. It 
me e Calviniſt and two Lutheran churches, 
ova, acres of cloth. Its neighbourhood 


ted on c Wars Wine, | 

odor * So {mall town on the Bober, celebrated 
fougit | ER : | 
the ( bud. a town belonging to the family of 


a AN cal woollen manufactures. 
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ZULLicnav, a pretty large place, ſituated in a low 
plain, not far from the Oder. The town, exclufive of 
large ſuburbs, conſiſts of two hundred and fifty houſes, a 
church, a grammar-ſ{chool, and a good woollen manu- 
facture. 

Cornus, a town on the river Spree, giving name to 
an inſpection, and a circle, in the Lower Luſatia; but, 
as it belonged to the elector of Brandenburg, it has been 
incorporated with the New Mark. Here are three Lu- 
theran, and two Calviniſt churches, a grammar-ſchool, 
and ſome woollen manufactures. 

Pz1Tz, a ſmall town and fort on the Malks, in the 
neighbourhood of which are ſome iron-mulls ; the diſtrict 
abounding 1n 1ron ore. | 


Or Tux DUKES or SAXONY, or THE ERNE8S- 
TINE LINE, Ax D THEIR TERRITORIES. 


FREDERICK II. elector of Saxony, founded two 
capital lines in the houſe of Saxony, known by the names 
of the Erneſtine, and the Albertine. The preſent elec- 
toral family is deſcended from the younger, or Albertine 
line; the elector, John Frederick, of the elder, or Er- 
neſtine line, having been put under the ban of the empire, 
by the emperor, Charles V. and deprived of the electoral 
dignity, and his dominions. But certram diſtricts were 
afterwards ceded to him and his ſons, from whom four 
branches deſcended : thoſe of Old Gotha, Altenberg, 
Weimar, and New Gotha. The two firſt of theſe are 
extinct, but the other two are not. That of Gotha is 
again divided into three collateral branches of Meinen- 
gen, Hilburgſhauſen, and Saalfeld. All theſe princes 
have ſcats and votes in the diets of the empire and circle, 
paying their reſpective quotas to the empire, and the 
chamber of Wetzlar. 


Tux PRINCIPALITY or WEIMAR. 


THIS principality is ſituated in Thuringia, along the 
Ilm, which, after traverſing the whole territory, loſes 
itſelf in the Saale. Its length is between twenty and 
thirty miles, and its greateſt breadth about twenty. The 
duke of Saxe-Weimar, on account of his principality, 
has two votes in the diet of the empire and circle. I he 
duke and his ſubjects profeſs Lutheraniſm. His annual 
revenues are eſtimated at eighty thouſand pounds; with 
which he ſupports a thouſand regular troops, and a ſplen- 
did court. The moſt conſiderable places in this princi- 
pality are 
WIIAAR, the capital, a well-built convenient city on 
the river Ilm, twenty-two miles from Naumburg, and 
thirty-eight ſouth-weſt of Leipſic. It is the reſidence of 
the prince, who has a palace here, called the Wilhemf- 
burg, built by duke William IV. containing an excellent 
library, a muſeum, a cabinet of medals, a gallery of 
paintings, and the archives of all the dukes of Saxony of 
the Erneſtine line. Here are three churches, an aca- 
demy, an orphan-houſe, and another ducal palace, built 
by Dorothea Suſanna, widow to duke John-Wilam. 
The emperor Otho II. held a diet at this town 
in 975. 

1 or MaptLa, a market-town, giving 
name to a diſtrict, which formerly had lords of 
its own. 

BuTTSHATT, a ſmall place, ſituated on the Loſe, con- 
taining a ſuperintendency. It is famous for its cattle-fair, 
to which eighteen or twenty thouſand bullocks have 


ſometimes been brought from Poland and Hanover. 


BRK A, a ſmall town, fituated on the Ilm, and giving 
name to a bailiwick. | 

TanNnRODA, a ſmall town on the Ilm. 

RaA$SPENBURG, a ſmall town, with a caftle, ſeated on 
an eminence near the river Loſe. 

BuTTELSTEDT, a ſmall town, adorned with a palace, 
formerly belonging to the counts of Aldermunde. 

OLDISLEBEN, a handſome town, ſituated on a hill, at 
the foot of which runs the Unſtrut. Ir gives name to a 
bailiwick, belonging formerly to a convent of Benedictine 


| monks. 


6B Sutza, 


| 
| 
| 

| 
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Sulza, a little town ſeated on the Ilm, having a ſalt- 
work near it belonging to Saxe-Gotha. 

DoxxvzguRc, a ſmall town, on a rocky hill near the 
Saale, having a caſtle and a ſuperintendency. 

BurGEL 1N, a little walled town, fGtuated on Geiſſa 
water, conſiſting of about, two hundred houles, a caſtle, 
and ſuburbs. It alſo gives hame to a bailiwick, and a 
ſuperintendency. 

ArolLEDA, or APOLDA, a ſmall ancient town, be- 
longing to the univerſity of Jena. 

New Maxx, a little town, formerly only a village. 


TRE PRINCIPALITY or EISENACH. 


THIS principality, which lies in Thuringia, on the 
frontiers of Heſſe, is mountainous and woody; pro- 
ducing ſo little corn, that the natives are obliged to be 
ſupplied with that article from other countries. It is, 
however, watered by the rivers Saale, Unſtrut, and 
Gera; and, in ſome parts, affords wine, mines of iron 
and copper, alum, vitriol, and falt-fprings. The inha- 
- birants are Lutherans, and, among the nobility, are ſeve- 
ral families of great antiquity. The principality now 
belongs to the duke of Saxe-Weimar, who has a ſeat and 
vote in the diets of the empire and circle, as duke of 
Eiſenach. The chief places in this principality are 
- Ersxnacn, in Latin Jſenacum, a pretty little city on 
the river Neſſe, which at this place unites with the Hor- 
ſel. It is ſituated near the borders of Heſſe, and contains 
a palace, an academy, a ſeminary of divines, a free- 
ſchool, and an ofphan-houſe. It is alſo the ſeat of the. 
high colleges, and the general ſuperintendency for the 
duchy. 'On a mountain, near this place, ab the old 
caftle of Wartburg, built by Lewis II. landgrave of 
Thuringia, which was for a long time the reſidence of 
the landgraves ; and in which, in the year 1521, Luther 
ſuffered eleven months' impriſonment. This town has 
a conſiderable trade in iron, of which there are mines in 
the neighbourhood. | 
RunLa, a large village, famed for its knives, but 
more particularly for its chalybeate water, which is ſaid to 
be ſuperior to that of Pyrmont. . 
_ KkevrtTzBURG, or KREUTZBERG, a town with a caſtle, 
ſituated on the Werra, over which it has a ſtone bridge, 
leading to Caſſel, and other places. It gives name to a 
bailiwick, and has a ſalt-work at a little diſtance. 
MarKksuna, a market - town on the rivulet Suhl, with 
a caſtle, formerly the reſidence of ſeveral Saxon dukes. 


GERSTUNGEN, a market- town, ſituated on the Werra, 


giving name to a bailiwick. 


BRK A, a ſmall town on the Werra, belonging in com- 
mon to the duke of Weimar, and the landgrave of Heſſe- 


Caſſel; but Saxe- Weimar is peculiarly poſſeſſed of the 
ſovereignty, contributions, and ſome other rights. The 
Heſſian part is held of the principality of Hersfield, to 
which it belongs. 

MITTELHAUSEN, a village on the narrow Gera, in 
which was anciently held the ſupreme tribunal of the 
country of Thuringia. 

FaRNRODA, a village and caſtle, giving name to a 
lordſhip, ' formerly the reſidence of the burgraves of 
Kirchberb. Z 

Jexa, a handfome city on the Saale, over which it 
has a ſtone bridge. It is pleaſantly ſituated among vine- 


yards, and fortified with walls, towers, and moats. Here | 


is a celebrated univerſity, which has produced many emi- 


nent men, particularly the great philoſopher J. Lipſius. 


It was founded by John Frederick, elector of Saxony, 
and had many privileges granted it by the emperors 
Charles V. and Ferdinand. The public buildings be- 
longing to the univerſity, are the refeQory, the conſiſtory, 
the obſervatory, the univerſity church, the phyſfic-garden, 
the collegium, the theologicum, and a valuable library. 
The town has alſo a Latin and German ſociety, a free- 
ſchool, and a ducal palace embelliſhed with fine gardens. 
It is twelve miles fouth-weſt of Naumberg, and fourteen 
eaſt of Weimar. | | | | 
Los, a little town, about two miles from Jena. 
; 1 a ſmall town, belonging to the univerſity 
| ena. \ he” 2 i 


on or 


great antiquity, giving name to a ſu 


. 
ALLSTETT, or ALLSTADT, a town nd caſtle of 
Ot ve 


1 , perintenden 
bailiwick; the latter having b : CY and 
; g been anciently a palatinat 


Several records of the emperor Oth | 
which are dated from his palace in tis po "_ 
974, he held a diet here. 0; and, 


Einpory, a ſmall town, formerly a village 


TRE PRINCIPALITY or COBURGHY 


THIS principality, which lies in Franconia, bun 
largeſt ſenſe, belonging to the circle of Up 8 5 I 
1s bounded to the north by the county of Shi < 
to the eaſt by the dioceſe of Bamberg, to the * 
that of Wurtzburg, and to the weſt by the as 
Henneberg. The ſoil, in general, is fertile — 
corn, paſture, flax, wine, and wood, Some Parts « 
country afford iron, copper, and pit-coal, together y 
marble, alabaſter, and gypſum. It is alſo well war 
by the Itz, or Itch, which riſes here in the foreſt of 7 
ringia, ſteers through the country from north to {64 
and, after receiving the little rivers Grimpe, Rote 
ter, and Lodach, accompanies them to the Maine 
river Steinach has alſo its ſource in the foreſt of Thum 
at the village of Lauſcha; and the Werra origina 
the bailiwick of Eisfeld. Great quantities of cat 
bred in this principality, which contains ten cities and 
towns, that are inhabited by Lutherans; the toy 
Hildburghauſen excepted, in which there are a few ( 
viniſts. This territory belongs partly to the duke 
Saxe-Gotha, partly of thoſe of Hildburghauſen, 
feld, and Meinungen. The moſt conſiderable places 
CopBuRo, the capital of the principality, and the 
dence of the duke of Coburg- Saalfeld, ſituated in: 
ley on the Itch, and ſurrounded with walls. The t 
as well as the bailiwick to which it gives name, be 
principally to the Saalfeld branch, who therefore 
themſelves dukes of Saxe-Coburg-Saalteld. Hen 
four churches, a gymnaſium illuſtre, a free-ſchoe 
hoſpital, a gold and ſilver manufactory, and anoti 
porcelain. Near this place, on a high mountain, 
a fort or caſtle, in which the prince vccaſionally x 
Many curioſities are to be ſeen here of petrified 1 
which is very common in this country. Withou 
town ſtands an hoſpital, with a ſmall church. 
GEsSTUNGSHAUSEN, a market-town, ſituated 0 
river Steinach. 0 
Ropacn, a ſmall town with a caſtle, on à f. 
ſame name. It is alſo the ſeat of a ſuperintendenc 
NzvsTaDT-an-DER-HEyDs, a little town on de 
containing a ſuperintendency. 
SrEINHEID, a town, near which there was fe 
gold mine. | 
SCHALKAU, or SCHALKEN, a little town on Ws 
containing a ſuperintendency, and giving name © 
liwick ; one half of which belongs to the duke 0 
Meinungen, and the other to the noble family of dd 
berg, which derives its name from an old cal 
hill near the town. 
SONNENBERG, Or SENNEBERG, a ſmall tow! 
name to a bailiwick, which carries on an ext 
lucrative trade in ſlates, hones, gun-flints, Mode! 
itch, and pot-aſh. 3 
| r dee a market- town, ſeated ona 1 
JoDpgnBACH, alſo a market-town, ſeated 0 
nence. | * 
Nzvnavsz, a town 2 * on an enen 
giving name to a bailiwick. 5 
| 19 That part which belongs to the duke of 
burghauſen, and is called a diſtinct Piat N 
of ſix bailiwicks, the annual revenues K 
mated at eighty thouſand rix- dollars. u 
wicks are | E 5, 
H1LDBURGHAUSEN,- a large town, ne rel 
duke, who has a palace here, which is his Jing, be 
This ducal ſtructure is a large regular ure -of 
duke Erneſt, in 268 5, the church of _ 1 
burial vault belonging to the family. Ia tt al 
ſtands. the guildhall, in which the regen)» 


conliſtory; hays their. meetings, Here ar 


Lutherans, and one for Calviniſts, 'an orphan- | 
. Lain ſchool, and a houſe of correction. The 
i ſtuated on the Werra, whence a canal is formed 
he duke's fine gardens. It gives name to a bai- 
at! 1 contains a great many handſome houſes. 
ick pokr, 2 little market · town on the river Kreck, 
ere only one hundred and fifty houſes. 
ame b. or ESEFELD, a town ſituated on the Werra, 
= a palace, appropriated to the uſe of the ducheſs 
oth Latin {chool, a glaſs-houſe, and a vitriol 
log, It alſo gives name to a ſuperintendency, 
ilwick. a 
| a ſmall town, ſituated on the river Kreck, 
wing an old caſtle, which was formerly a ducal reſi- 
ur; and giving name to a ſuperintendency and bai- 
. a ſmall town on the Rodach. 
© 1pmosTaDT, a village, with a hunting-ſeat be- 
ung to the prince. 
1 a little town, ſituated on a hill, and 
ping an old caſtle. It gives name to a ſuperintendency 
nc 1 bailiwick. : ; Os 
HarrsTADTEN, a market- town, in the bailiwick of 
menſeld, near which are the remains of a Ciſtercian 
mery, It ſuffered greatly by fire in 1632. 


Taz PRINCIPALITY or GOTHA. 


THE principality of Gotha, or Saxe-Gotha, except- 
che hailiwicks of Kranichfeld and Bockeroda, is 
* d by the principality of Eiſenach, the county of 
michers, the principality of Weimar, the territory of 

n and the Saxon bailiwick of Langenſala. The 
| of this country is good, producing plenty of grain 
fut. The rivers, which water this territory, are 
Lene, which falls into the Neſſe near Goldbach; the 
tat, which runs into the Gera, and accompanies 
be Unſtrut ; the Neſſe, which riſes in the territory 
Ert, after which it receives the Horſel, and paſſes 
(the Werra. This territory contains ſever cities, and 
owns, and has its ſtates and diets, conſiſting of the 
lity, and certain towns. Lutheraniſm is the eſta- 
( religion of this country; and the government of 
ch, as in other places of thar perſuaſion, is by. 
lars, with general and ſpecial ſuperintendants. 
duke is the moſt powerful of any of the princes of 
Emeſtine line; and, of all the courts of Saxony, 
td that of Dreſden, his is the moſt magnificent. He 
ul the officers of ſtate that are common to ſovereign 
. lis revenues are ſappoſed to amount to two 
del thouſand pounds ſterling per annum. His guards 
ndſemely cloathed, his liveries rich, and his tables 


anoth( 
tain, f 
ally re 
jhed 1 


ards, he maintains two regiments of foot, of eight 
of each; one of which is quartered in the 
FaltY of Gotha, and the other in that of Altenburg. 
ter of theſe is divided into twelve bailiwicks, of 
ue principal places are 
"4, 2 city, and the capital of the principality, 
Een the Leine, from whenee canals are introduced 
moſt every ſtreet. It is one of the beſt and hand- 
"01s in Thuringia, and contains upwards of nine 
bouſes within its walls. Some have imagined 
Wined its name from the Goths, and that they 
5 their march to Italy; but it appears to have 
[4 Village, till fortified by the biſhop of Mentz, 
ere is a conſiderable trade in woollen manu- 
b Voad, and beer; the town is alſo a great tho- 
% and the reſidence of the court. On a hill near 
the ducal palace, or caſtle, called Fredenſtein, 
* 0 fortified, and commands an extenſive pro- 
100 ertile plain. Fredenftein has been fortified, 
" b Ferdinand III. and has a welt-furniſhed 
1 uable library, a muſeum of natural curio- 
eus cabinet of medals, a church, a ſuperb 
the cl for fireworks, an explanatory ma- 
iK opernican ſyſtem, a play-houſe, and a 
5 by 2 rederickſthal, another ducal palace, 
ng 10155 ſuburbs. In the town are ſeveral 
Apitals; one of the hoſpitals is for ſoldiers, 


J 


mel with more elegance than profuſion. Beſides 
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with two ſchools for their children. Gotha is alſo en- 
riched with an academy for cadets, a college, a gymna- 
ſium, a foundery for cannon and bells, a porcelain and 
other manufactories, a fine green-houſe, water-works, 
and pleaſant walks of lime and cheſtnut- trees. Auguſta, 
conſort to Frederick, prince of Wales, and mother of 
George III. of Great-Britain, was the ſiſter of Frede- 
rick III. duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

WALTERSHAUSEN, a town in the bailiwick of Tenne- 
berg, giving name to a ſuperintendency, and containing 
a ſpiritual court, a grammar- ſchool, and ſeveral weaving 
manufactures, 

HERBSLEBEN, a town, manor, and juriſdiction, be- 
longing to the family of Forſter, 

FREDERICHSWERTH, a regular handſome town, giving 
name to a bailiwick, embelliſhed with a fine palace be- 
inging to the duke. x 

FrEDeRICHRODE, a ſinall town in the bailiwick of 
Reinhardſbrunn. 

BLASSI-ZELLA, a ſmall town, famed for its foundery 
of fire- arms. 

IcnTERSHAUSEN, anciently Lankwig, a town ſituated 
on the Gera, giving name to a. ſuperintendency and a 
bailiwick. 

RokNx FER, a market-town, containing two churches, and 
upwards of two hundred houſes. 

GRAFEN-ToNnNaA, a town and ſeat, giving name to a 
bailiwick, and containing a ſuperintendency. 

KRANICHFELD, a town with a caſtle, ſituated on the 
Ilm, giving name to ſuperintendency and a bailiwick. 

OnrDRvuy, or Ox bon, the capital of the county of 
Gliechen, ſituated in a pleaſant plain on the little river 
Ohre, being one of the moſt ancient towns in Thuringia. 
It has ſeveral manufactures, a palace in which the counts 
of Gliechen formerly reſided, four churches, and a gram- 
mor- ſchool of fix claſſes. Ohrdruf is alſo the ſeat of the 
counts' chief courts and offices. 

WzrcHMaR, a town, containing a church, and about 
three hundred houſes. 

Of the lower county of Gliechen, a part is held of the 
dukes of Saxe-Gotha, the prince of Schwarzburg-Son- 
derſhauſen, and the counts of Hatzſeld ; and a part by 
the princes of Schwarzburg- Rudolſatt. 


TE PRINCIPALITY or ALTENBURG. 


THIS country, which is a part of the ancient Oſter- 
lands, has Franconia on the weſt and ſouth, Voightland 
on the eaſt, and Thuringia on the north: It is divided 
into two parts by the lordſhip of Gera, belonging to 
count Reuſſen. The ſoil is fruitful, producing plenty of 
corn and graſs, and a ſufficient ſupply of wood. Neither 
is it deficient in mines of copper, cobalt, vitriol, and 
other minerals. This principality is alſo particularly fa- 
mous for its large breed of horſes. The chief river by 
which it is watered is the Pleiſſe, which, in its courſe 
through this principality, receives the Orla and Roda, 
and afterwards conducts them through the dioceſe of 
Naumburg. The greater part of this territory belongs 
to the houſe of Saxe-Gotha, and the reſt to_thoſe of 
Saxe-Weimar and Saalfeld. The religion of the coun- 
try is I. utheraniſm, under a general, and five ſpecial ſu- 
perintendants. Of the towns in this principality; the 
following are the principal : ' 

ALTENBURG, anciently Pli/ne, the capital of the prin- 
cipality to which it gives naine, ſeated on the river Pleiſſe, 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Meiſſen, and twenty ſouth of 
Leipſic. It was anciently an imperial city; and the ca- 
pital of the county of Pleiſſen. This town is the ſeat of 
the chief offices and courts, for the diſtricts belonging to 
the duke of Saxe-Gotha, who has a caſtle here, fituated 
on a rock, which was formerly the reſidence of the dukes 
of Saxony. Altenburg, which is a pretty large town, 
contains a foundation for the education of young ladies of 
decayed families, a houſe belonging to the Teutonic order, 
a gymnaſium illuſtre, an orphan-houſe, a houſe of cor- 
2 . a good library, and a muſeum. It gives name to 
a diſtrict, which contains | | EATS 

Lueca, a ſmall town on the Schnauder, having ſeve- 
ral woollen manufactures, | | 62 

SCHMOLLEN, 
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SCKMOLLEN;, a little town on the Sprotta, containing | Weimar territories, and that of Kahla; 
an eccleſiaſtical inſpection. | | tenburg. Both the town and lordſhi = tek of A 
+ Gozni1Tz, a market-town, ſituated on the Pleiſſe. of the elector of Mentz. | P are held as a fie 
| rs ag ky: a large Ne town, ſituated on the 
Se r, the inhabitants of which are principally arti- I- Tut PRINCIPALI 
ficers. The counts of Seckendorf ws 6. nag ade | * QUERFURT, 
remarkable for the ſplendor and richneſs of its apartments, | THE diſtricts, of which this principality 
and the beauty of its gardens. are diſtributed ; ſome of them being in Thar oi, poll 

Rox NEBURO, a ſmall town, the capital of a diſtrict | between the duchy of Saxony, the marquiſn”? Ny 
of the ſame name, has a manufacture of earthen-ware, { denburg and Lower Luſatia; and conſiſt GY Bra 
and another of woollen cloth. It alſo gives name to a Querfurt, J uterbock, Dahme, and Heldrunge thoſe | 
ſuperintendency and a diſtrift, belonging to Saxe-Gotha, | regard to thoſe of Wendelſtein, Sittichenbach * = 
Etskwzugc, a ſmall town, alſo giving name to a | which formerly made a part of it, the two Gram . 
ſuperintendency and diſtrict, belonging to Saxe-Gotha. | like the others ſubject to the elector of — ks 

'Carpvxs, a little town on the river Saale, formerly | been diſmembered from it, and the laſt belongs: "i 
the capital of a county. It now gives name to a diſtrict, king of Pruſſia. This principality, except the dite 
belonging to Saxe-Gotha. Burg, reverted, on the failure of the Save-Weig NO 

Roba, a large market-town, ſeated on a river of the | collateral line, to the electoral houſe, and gives ir * 
fame name, having manufactures of cloth and ſtockings. | and voice in the diet, paying to the chamber of Went 
This place, together with the diſtrict in which it ſtands, | forty-two rix-dollars, ſeven Kruitzers. The ſeveral 10 
belongs to the duke of Saxe-Gotha, who has a palace | 1n this principality, which deſerve notice, are * 
here. | QuEzRFuRT, the capital, giving name to the rin 

ORLAMUNDA, a ſmall town, ſeated on an eminence pality, ſeated on the little river Weite. It is * 
near the Saale, which here receives the Orla. Formerly | town, including the ſuburbs, and has an old caſtle 4 
this town had counts of its own, but it now belongs to hill. It is alſo the ſeat of a ſuperintendency, and has 
Saxe-Gotha, together with the diſtrict in which it | annual fair on the Wedneſday in Eaſter-week, which 


ſands. much reſorted to. 

KanLa, a ſmall town on the Saale, environed by HELDRUNGEN, a ſmall town at a little diſtance from! 
naked mountains, and containing a ſuperintendency. Unſtrut, giving name to diſtrict and ſuperintendency, 
'DRACKENDOREF, a large parochial village. had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, and lords of its OWN, 
The falt-works at Sulza, a ſmall town on the Ilm, in JuTErBOCK, a town on the Angerbach, contain 
the principality of Weimar, allo belong to the dukes of | wo ſuburbs, named Dahme and New Mark. In iz 
Saxe-Gotha. the elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe, | 


| | a conference at this place with Joachim II. in orde 

Tar PRINCIPALITY or SAXE-COBURG- prevail on him to accede to the Schmalkaldian conle 
2 racy. A congreſs was allo held here by ſeveral prin 
SAALFELD. in 1611, relative to the ſucceſſion of Juliers; and, 


THE annual produce of the diſtricts belonging to the 1644, a battle was fought in its neighbourhood, bery 
duke of this principality, is computed at ſixty thouſand the Swedes and Imperialiſts, in which the former had 
rix-dollars. The moſt conſiderable places in it are qa es, This town gives name to a diſtrict and 

SAALFELD, a handſome town, — on the river | Perintendency, and had formerly a caſtle. 
Saale, in a beautiful ſituation among hills and meadows, Danuz, a ſmall town, being the ſeat of a ſupern 
having a mint for the circle of Upper- Saxony. Here is dency, and having a ducal palace in its neighbourt 
a ducal palace, which was formerly the reſidence of the Here is an orphan-houle, erected by duke John Adolp 
Saalfeld line; but, on their acceding to a ſhare of the 
principality of Coburg, they removed to the city of that Tas DUCHY or POMERANIA. 
name. This place contains ſeveral churches, a free- ; 
ſchool, a Amelia and vitriol-houſe, with ſeveral manu- THE name of this country was not hn ö 
faftures of linen, and gold and ſilver ſtuffs. Near this 8 K when the 1 4 =_ ſett * 
town, on an eminence, ſtood the once celebrated and rich ſuppoſed 2 ie e ig oh * 
Benedictine abbey of St. Peter, alſo called Saalfeld ab- the meaning of the Sclavonic term net 


bey. Originally it was only a collegiate church, but, in s . 0 
1074, was raiſed to a convent. The abbot was 2 prince the Feen rp ns . 7 pr * 
of the empire, and had both a vote and ſear in the diets, | 919,91 Pomterelia ag en called Back- Pom 
Wich the privilege of coinage. : u rob n__ and Caſſubia, c oy * Sed 
_ PosNeck, anciently Peſuilz, a ſmall, though a flou- wok U _ Mar ug 1 mY p poke 2 of the 
r L n being clothiers, cur-] Mark. It is alſo ſaid that the Baltic ſea hes g 


Go. | rokein, and ſwallowed up a great part of the anci 
RAFENTHAL, a ſmall town, ſituated in a valley, nea 11 Page . land 
8225 e * ley, near rania on the north; together with ſome entire ian 


r « glaſ-houle, and ſome iron half that of Rugen. , The modern Tome ; 
Lans Tzu, a ſmall town havirig a quarry of excel- together, is a long narrow tract, about big r i 
lent Nate in be neighbourh — 97 | | from eaſt to weſt, along the coalt of rom? 
os "5 | | fifty to eighty in breadth. This ducky i 7 
i ee north by the Baltic ſea; to the eaſt by 4 
TEE TERRITORIES BELONGING TO THE P RIN CES Pruſſia * the weſt by 5 duchy of Mecklenbu 
= or HATZFELD. to the ſouth by Poland, and the marquiſie 
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RARE | denburg. 

_ © THESE territories conſiſt of a part of the county of "The foil in many parts, is ſandy and bam 
Gleichen, in the lower lordſhip of Kranichfeld, and the | others it produces a plentiful ſupply of corn, _ | 
lordſhip of Blankenhayn. The places in them, worth | the conſumption of the inhabitants, but 10 rds 
mentioning, are 5 to export conſiderable quantities. It alſo anon 

" WanpzrSLEBEN, a market-town, ſituated on the | paſturcs, filled with cattle, and many 1 
| Apſelſterr, in the county of Gleichen, belonging to the | foreſts, which abound with deer, wild boat hay 
counts of Hatzfeld, is held of the electors of Mentz: | foxes, and fowls of various kinds, and furniſd 
the lower lordſhip of Kranichfeld, with a part of the | bitants with fuel and timber. 1 
ton lying on the caſt ſide of the Ilm, is alſo a fit of | This country is well watered with ay 
F | ; F aps bk among the former are the Oder, the Peene, nith 
© BuanKENHAYN, a ſmall town in a lordſhip of the | Perſante, the Wipper, the Stolpe, che Recken 

Andie name, lying between the diſtrict of Berka, in che | Bare The Oder, foon after its £040 
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des into ſeveral branches, and, after a very 
iſe, falls into the Baltic, by three currents; 


15 di 
cou : ; 
ark Jilated itſelf into a freſh water lake, or ſea, 


he Great Friſche Haff. The rivers, lakes, and 
ale i th great plenty and variety of fiſh, particularly 
55 * lampreys, and a large broad fiſh called muſ- 
ion: no where elſe in Germany. 
6 all kinds are produced in this territory, in as 


dance as in any part of the empire. "Though 


12 le or no wine, it has excellent mum, and beer 
1 forts. As there are hardly any mountains in the 
it has no mines, except ſome few of iron: but 


7 


with amber, where that article is not on] 
—_— by the ſea, and found among the * ap 
lab, but alſo dug out of the rocks and mines. It is 
ft dug out of the ground, at a conſiderable diſtance 
= the ſea, and ſometimes found by the huſbandmen 
ben they plough their lands. MG 
The ſituation of this territory on the Baltic, is very 
mocous for trade and navigation; though the coaſt 
Pomerania, eſpecially about the Oder, is ſometimes 
dangerous for veſſels, unleſs they ſhould be fortunate 
ao weet with one of the good havens, of which 
eee ſveral on that coaſt. 
The whole duchy of Pomerania conſiſts of ſixty- eight 
« Fhich are divided into immediate and mediate. 
r latter are ſubject to their lords, who are either the 
ps agents or noblemen, or their courts ; but the for- 
xe independent of theſe, and have ſpecial privi- 
u particularly that of being repreſented in the diets, 
ich conſiſt of prelates, nobility, and deputies of theſe 
. The inhabitants, who are chiefly deſcendants of 
Germars, or Wends, are eſtimated at four hundred 
| fxty thouſand ; and the language of the latter is 
bein in ſome parts of the country, The peaſants 
chess of the nobility are, in general, bound to 
ag; but thoſe belonging to the towns, and ſome 
| By I've more happily, and are exempt from ſervile 
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a n the reformation took place in this country, in 
$ Lutheraniſm has been the prevailing religion; but 
"Sos and Catholics are tolerated. Beſides the gram- 


Ehools and colleges in this duchy, there is an uni- 
u Grieffswalde. In the towns on the Baltic, and 
ungable rivers, trade flouriſhes, and a great number 
nulaftures are eſtabliſhed. | 
nee of the dukes of Pomerania began about the 
ing of the twelfth century, in the perſon of prince 
dor I. and came to a period in 1637; after which, 
way of Weſtphalia, a conſiderable part of the 
N Wa aſſigned to Sweden, and the reſt to the 
af Brandenburg : but, by the peace of Stock- 
u 1720, Frederick-William, king of Pruſſia, 
A conſiderable portion of that which had been 
. de Swedes. This duchy entitles Sweden and 
| vdiltint votes in the diets of the empire and 
> Ue former paying one hundred and twenty-three 
>> Melve kruitzers, and the latter two hundred 
= nx-dollars, forty-nine kruitzers, to the 
he zl, The crown of Sweden, to ſuper- 
mein Pomerania, appoints a governor- gene- 
0 relides at Stralſund; which, together with 
l done Wiſmar, is the ſeat of the high col- 
Ola _ but thoſe of the king of Pruſſia are 
Whole tettin, Or Colzlin. * 
ten Venue of the Swediſh part of Pomerania, 
um ond and twenty-four thouſand rix-dollars 
At t belonging to the king of Pruſſia pro- 
Ly dl ſum of near eight hundred thouſand. 
p) E uſually-divided into the Anterior and 
| Merania, which are ſeparated by the river 


"TERIOR POMERANIA. 5 

Ra of Sweden and Pruſſia. have the ſove- 
Weder Pomerania. The part which belongs 
" 2 ſeveral. iſlands, of which Rugen 
mich, a. Part of the continent. The iſle of 


u tained its name from the Rugii, who" 


firſt inhabited the Pomeranian coaſt beyond the Oder, is 
ſituated in the Baltic, extending about thirty miles in 
length, and nearly as much in breadth. It is abundant in 
corn and paſture, particularly in the former, great quan- 
tities of which are ſhipped off for Stralſund. The breed 
of cattle here is alſo very conſiderable, and fiſh .are plen- 


tifully ſupplied. It is deficient, however, in wood for 
fuel, and is furniſhed with that article from Pomerania. 


Rugen gives name to a principality, comprehending moſt - 
of the Swediſh Pomerania ; of which, the only places 
worth mentioning are 

BERGEN, a ſmall town in the centre of the iſland, be- 
ing the ſeat of the provincial court of juſtice, and of a 
governor and ſuperintendant, about fourteen miles north- 
welt of Stralſund. It contains a Lutheran convent for 
young ladies, conſiſting of a prioreſs, and eleven ſiſters, 
founded in 1193, by Jaromar I. prince of Rugen: The 
nobles hold their aſſemblies at this town. 
_ Gaxz, once famous under the name of Clarenz, a 
ſmall town in the bailiwick of Bergen, which had anci- 
ently a very ſtrong fort. There are ſome very ſmall 
iſlands about Rugen, but none of them are entitled to 


notice, except that called Hiddenſee, which is about 


eight miles in length, and ſix in breadth, and has a light- 
houſe on it. 

The principal places on the continent of Anterior Po- 
merania, which belong to Sweden, are | 

STRALSUND, the largeſt and richeſt. town in Pomera- 
nia, ſtanding on the ſtraight which divides the iſle of 
Rugen from the continent. It was formerly one of the 
principal Hanſe-towns, and took its name from the 
{traight or ſund that hes between that and the little iſland 
of Danholm. The town 1s very ſtrong both by nature 
and art, its trade very conſiderable, and its privileges and 
immunities great. It is fo ſurrounded by the ſea, and 
by lakes and marſhes, that it is acceſſible only by bridges 
and cauſeways. Here is an excellent haven, the ſhips - 
coming up into the very heart of the town, from whence 
great quantities of corn and naval ſtores are exported. 
The ſtreets are broad, and the buildings handſome ; the 
private houſes being of ſtone, and uniform. The place 
would certainly have been much larger, but the ſea on 
one ſide, and the freſh-water lakes on the other, prevent 
an extenſion of the buildings ; and oblige the inhabitants, 
wlio are very numerous, to live very cloſe together; a 
circumſtance which renders the city unhealthy. This 1s 
the reſidence of the king's 8 of the re- 
gency, and the war- office; where alſo the ſtates of Swediſh 


Pomerania hold their meetings. Charles XII. king of 


Sweden, ennobled its magiſtracy in 1714, and, in 1720, 
king Frederick I. extended the ſame honours even to the 
members of the council. This town has often ſuffered 
by invaders; particularly in 1238, the Lubeckers landed 
in the night, and took it by ſurprize, pillaged it, and 
carried off the moſt wealthy of the inhabitants. Prince 
Witzlaf, in 1240, again put it in a thriving way, by the 
grant of very conſiderable privileges, which were after- 
wards augmented by prince Witzlaf III. but, in 1277, 
it was a ſecond time plundered and laid in aſhes by the 
Lubeckers. Still, however, prince Witzlaf was not diſ- 
couraged from endeavouring to ſupport it, by beſtowing 
on it great immunities and donations. In 1628, 1t held 
out a ſiege againſt the Imperialiſts, under general Wallen- 


ſtein; but in 1678, it was ſo furiouſly bombarded by Fre- 


derick-William, ele&or of 2 that it ſur- 
rendered on the third day of the ſiege, after the deſtruc- 
tion of about eighteen hundred houſes. In 1715, it was 
again taken by a combined army of Ruſſians, Danes, 
Saxons, and Brandenburgers ; but, by the treaty of peace 
in 1720, it was relinquiſhed'to the Swedes, who continue 
maſters of it. Stralfand is about thirty-two miles north- 
weſt of Roſtock, and ſixty-fix north-weſt of Stettin. 
 BaxTH, or BaRDT,- a town, ſituated on a fmall bay, 
containing a ſtrong caſtle, and a ſeminary for ladies. It 
gives name to a principality, and has a harbour; but it 
is too ſhallow to be eſſentially uſeſul. It was 3 
the Swedes by the elector of Brandenburg, in 1677, an 
reſtored in 1679. It is a populous. town, and the ada - 
cent fields abound in every kind of grain. Bogiſlaus XIII. 


built 


duke of Pomerania, reſided many years in this ton, and 
"08. 1 | | 
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built a ftately; palace. A ſort of beer is brewed here, 
which is in high eſtimation ; and in the neighbourhood, 
at the village of Kenz, a mineral ſpring is much reſorted 
to, and highly extolled for its virtues, particularly in the 
gout, epilepſy, and diſorders of the breaſt, 

DAMOARD, or DaMcaRTEN, a town on the river 
Reckenitz. It has a caſtle, is the ſeat of a bailiwick, and 


its pariſh is dependant on the ſynod of Barth. 


town, with a caſtle and bailiwick, ſituated near the river 
Trebel, on the frontiers of Mecklenburg. It was raiſed 
to a town by prince Witzlaf III. in 1285. 

: GRIMM, or GRIMMEN, a ſmall town, anciently called 
Grimus. 

FRANZ BURO, a ſmall town, giving name to a baili- 
wick, where an opulent abbey, called Niencamp, for- 
merly ſtood. 

RicgrEx BUR, a bailiwick town on the Trebel. 

: GuTzx0, a ſmall town, giving name to a county, built 
and fortified in the twelfth century. 

' GRIEFFSWALDE, a town ſituated near the navigable 
water of Rick, which diſcharges itſelf into a bay of the 
Baltic, where the town has a convenient harbour, at the 
diſtance of about two miles from the ſea. It was formerly 
imperial, and one of the Hanſe-towns, and is large, well 
built, and well fortified, having a great trade by land and 
ſea. Here is a proteſtant univerſity, founded in 1456, 
by Wartiſlaus IX. duke of Pomerania, and revived in 
1539. The chancellor of this univerſity is alſo governor 
of the Swediſh Anterior Pomerania. This ſeminary was 
elegantly rebuilt in 1750, and, in the fame year, a Ger- 
man ſ{cciety. was eſtabliſhed in this city; in which there 
are three pariſh-churches, a royal tribunal, and a gram- 
mar- ſchool. The three paſtors of the town are alſo pro- 
feſſors of divinity. The falt made here, was formerly 
the. beſt which was made upon the Baltic, but the works 
have been diſcontinued for want of fuel, which is very 
ſcarce in this country. This town has good eſtates, and 
many privileges belonging to it, which were granted to it 
by the dukes of Pomerania. Formerly here were two 
monaſteries. Grieffswalde is about nineteen miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Stralſund, forty-ſix weſt of Stettin, and has two 
annual fairs ; one on St. James's, and the other on All- 
Saints“ day. 

Loi rz, a ſmall 

bailiwick. | 
Erpxxo, or ELpena, a large village, which had for- 
merly an abbey of Ciſtercian monks, founded in 1203, 
hut it was ſecularized in the ſixteenth century, and con- 
verted into a demeſne bailiwick. It now belongs to the 

univerſity of Grieffswalde. | 

'Lassan, or Ltssan, a town 

Laſſan, which is formed by the Peene. The fortifications 
were long ago demoliſhed, but it is ſtill a populous place. 
Wool Gas r, a town pleafantly ſituated not far from the 
Peene, which, about four miles lower, falls into the 
Baltic. It formerly gave name to a duchy, and now to a 
P and lordſhip. Anciently it was a ftrong fortreſs, 
and the reſidence of the dukes of Pomerania, of the 
Wolgaſt line, who alfo held their court of regency here. 


KY 


town, with a caſtle, giving name to a 


The ducal palace, or caſtle, ſtood at a little diſtance from 


the town, and ſeveral of the dukes lie buried in its paro- 
chial church. Wolgaſt, by ſieges and fires, has loſt 
much of its ancient . particularly in 1713, when 
it was burnt by the Ruſſians: but, by means of its com- 
merce, it has again become a reſpectable town. | 


Tur PRUSSIA 


8 ˙ ELSE, 


1 90 MERANIA. one 
\.,; STETTIN, Sreriv, or Orb Sterrin, in Latin 


Slelinum, uſually called the capital of all Pomerania, 
| an eminence. near the Oder. It is a large, 


82 = in Dani 
handſome, 
e manufactures. It was formerly one of the 


te-towns, and the rendezvous of the fleets, which 


3 Wer fitted . 

ſecuie their privileges: and, though it is forty miles from 
heneh ie ie 

very walls of 


* 


ſituated on the lake of 


N PART or ANTERIOR: PO- 


well-fortified town, has a great trade, and 


ſea, yet ſhips of burden come up to the 


OF 


* 
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a free-ſchool, and a dock for buildin 
Tx1BsEts, or TREBES 18, an old but important frontier | the ſacred buildings here are fix chur 
cathedral of St. Mary, a French Calvinift 


| 


T 
out by thoſe towns to protect their trade, and 


o 
„ 


„ F EE 


though the river itſelf, which is nav; | 

above the town by leſſer veſſels, We. Sreat wa 
bour. Here” is a feat of the Chief © — * 
tribunals for the Pruſſian Pomerania 7 bs eges and 
phyſictans, a board of health, a chamber of college « 
and a court of. admiralty; with a royal — 
and ſuperintendency. Here allo is a can, > aliu 


Caſtle, an arſen; 
8 ſhips. Amo 
ches, including th 
meeting, al 


a maſs-houſe. Stettin is ornamented with leveral or 


public buildings, and its fortifications h 

improved and augmented, that, cnn ek | 
tageous ſituation, 1t 1s one of the moſt formidable va 
in Europe. In 1659, it held out four months x int 
Imperialiſts, when they were under the neceſſity of ni 
the ſiege; and, in 1667, it was belieged by Frederi 
William, elector of Brandenburg, who, after he h 
been five months before it, at a prodigious expence 
granadoes, bombs, ball, powder, and other milit 
ſtores, with the loſs of eight thouſand men; and af 
reducing the garriſon from three thouſand to ſeven ty 
dred, was obliged to grant a very honourable capitu 
tion. By virtue of a privilege granted to this city 
duke John-Frederick, it has the prerogative of coin 
money, and of holding three fairs in a year. Great qu 
tities of corn, timber, linen, and naval ſtores, are 
ported from hence. Stettin is ſeventy.four miles notth-4 
of Berlin, and three hundred and twenty north of Viem 
. 3 a {mall town near the Frilchen-Haff, fa 
'for its hops. 

ANclAu, a well-fortified town; ſituated in a faq 
country on the river Peene. It was formerly c 
Tanglim, and ſome imagine it to have been the ſeat ul 
Angh, mentioned by Tacitus. It was formerly reſp 
able among the Hanſe- towns, and is now the capital 
circle on which it confers its name. It contains 
pariſh churches, and has a briſk trade by land and w 
which has conſiderably increaſed ſince it has been u 
the Pruſſian government. This place has the pri 
of levying a toll upon all ſhips paſſing througa 
Friſchen-Haff, on which it has alſo a ferry. In! 
this town was pillaged by the Ruſſians ; and, in the] 
1757, and 1758, it fell ſeveral times into the hands 
Swedes. Anclam is about ſeventeen miles ſouth- xe 
Grieffswalde. | | | 

UcxERMUNDE, a ſmall town on the Ucker, wi 
a little diſtance, pours itſelf into the Great Haff, 
it conveys goods and paſſengers to the Baltic. | 
ſuffered greatly by the viciſſitudes of war, and, in 
was ſacked by the Ruſſians. | 

PASEwALk, or PASSEWALCK, a town on the U 
which is a conveyance for the goods of the inhab 
through the Great Haff to the Baltic. 10 hand 
churches adorn this town, which is celebrated for! 
cellent beer, and gives name to a provoſtſhip, cond 
ten pariſhes. Near it are ſome iron-works. 1 

Demmin, or Diuuix, a town ſituated on 1 | 
and one of the moſt ancient places in er 
has been conſiderably reduced by fires and 0 
means, however, of the Peene, and the bas 
lakes, it carries on a good trade — corn, | 
ticles. It alſo gives name to a circle. | 

Tr ae RIPTOW, in Latin 7. 2 y 
on the Tollen-ſea, or lake, defended by # * 
near the confines of 3 gh — 5 yi 
duced by the wars of the ſeventeentm 10 
three . fairs, but tillage is the principal em 
of the inhabitants. and paß 

Ganz, or GarTz; a ſmall town "nd having! 
Oder, being the ſeat of a proyoſtſhip, the long | 
annual fairs. It ſuffered greatly during t 1 by pl 
Germany; its * always - e 
import to the poſſeſſors. . 0 
128 Piobrz a heed 5 the Pecne, giving, 
Huck.” Tempted by irs agreeable e, in uli 
dykes of Pomerania built a caſtle fees, 
Often reſided. 113013 10 HLITLIA PP W527 
"Neb wk P, à ſtnall town o Ucker 
Pichen- Haff, in the bailiwick of Ve 


the city, where they have a fine quay 
2 | | 


| 3 


a caſtle. ſituated on the Ucker, where the 


of the duchy reſides. 


Joz68b | 
little diſtance from the 


r 
x, a ſinall town, at a 


” ſmall town, | one part of which ſtands on 
and the other on a lake. 


er 
job 


| 


uchre. N 
e with the Oder. 
de and, called Peenemunder-Schanze, which 


- "ds the mouth of the Peene ; and another on the 
E point, called the Schwine- Schanze, for the de- 
of the mouth of the river Swine, and the harbour. 
die ninth century, a part of this iſland. was ſwallowed 
the ſea, together with a town called Winera. 
Wollin, in old records Wolin, a town in the eaſter- 
oſt of the tuo iſlands, formed by the three mouths of 
oer, which has alſo obtained the ſame name. The 
\ of the iſland is twenty-five miles, and the utmoſt 
duk about fifteen. |» The town, which is divided from 
lem by che Swine, ſtands at the mouth of it called 
Ivenow, and is about ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of Rugen, 
| twenty-five. north of Stettin. It was built on the 
ndl Julinum, once a famous city, and one of the largeſt 
Kuppe, and its greateſt mart next to Conſtantinople ; 
end ichabited by Danes, Swedes, Ruſſians, Jews, and 
«chatts of all nations; who had their ſeparate ſtreets, 
& houſes of exchange. It is ſaid to have been fo 
wrerlul, that it ſingly maintained a war againſt Denmark, 
Alto have taken its King Suinotte priſoner three different 
ines, But, having been partly deſtroyed by lightning, 
dd partly by the arms of Woldemar, king of Denmark, 
Im, in 1170, totally demoliſhed. Since that time it 
ws been but an inconſiderable town, its commerce having 
een transferred to Lubeck, Dantzick, and other places. 
eln was at firſt the ſee of the biſhopric, which was 
mards removed to Cammin, by the duke of Pome- 
u The firſt mention in hiſtory. of this city, occurs 
.wediately after the time of Charlemagne; and, in the 


n1 krenth century, its proſperity was ſo great, that Adam 
the 6 _ ſpeaks of it as the largeſt city, at that time, 
oY ed un ab 


HINDER POMERANIA. 


THIS part of Pomerania belongs entirely to his 
Wan majeſty, and the moſt conſiderable places in 
A 

anrixuacex, a town on the Oder, giving name 
Luce, firſt erected in 1262, ; 
Dau, a ſmall town ſeared on the Plone, which a little 
on ths place falls into a lake named after the town. 
an fotinerly ſo opulent, that it contended with Stettin 
. my, and conteſted the freedom of navigation 


, having a ſteel manufacture, which is much encou- 
* the town begins to revive. 
Af, allo call Baxxx, a ſmall town, 


"and the ſeat of 


? | 8 . Hd x 
a * town, ſituated in a fine corn country, 
«> Kc Kat of a provoſtſhip. It alſo gives name to a 


STA a ſmall town, in the diſtrict of Colhatz. 
uc 2 town ſituated on the Medui lake, being 
eee 
ing a ſmall town, giving name to a diſtrict. 
a cH0, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Oder, be- 
a $0 the margrave of Schwedt. i 
d, or NEW-STARGARD,..to. diſtinguiſh it 


| 


ay. It was, however, long upon the decline, 


* pl 12 of that name in Mecklenbur „ and another 
n et only the capital of the duchy of 
me 9 ut of all Hinder Pomerania, and is ſituated 

e on Ky means of which it has a free communi- | 
Ring — This is a large handſome place, 


hurches, in one of. which the Calvi- 


Te ; * = . . 
el the exerciſe of their religion; a college, 


Lu 
x 


| 


le, Tode ge of manufactures, and a conſiderable | 
* 5 


detriment of this town, the court of 5 


trade in linen, and toys made of amber. 
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| regency, the chief tribunal, the exchequer, with other 


offices, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, have been removed 


to Stettin. It was taken by the Ruſſians in 17 58. 


Gol. xo, a town ſituated on the Ihna, being the ſeat of 
a bailiwick and a provoſtſhip. | 

GREIFFENBURG, a town on the Rega, which gives 
name to a provoſtſhip and a circle, 128 

TREPTO, or NEW-TRETTo, a town alſo on the Rega, 
having a good trade, to which the Rega contributes, 
being navigable from this place to the ſea. It has ſeve- 
ral manufactures, and a ſalt- ſpring in its neighbourhood. 

CaMMin, or CaMin, a town near the mouth of the 
Diveno, or Dweno. In 1175, the biſhopric of Pome- 
rania was removed hither from Wollin; and, at the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, it was ſecularized, and given to the 
elector of Brandenburg: but the chapter {till ſubſiſts. 
Here is a foundation for ladies, and a provoſtſhip. Three 
annual fairs are alſo held in this town, which was once 
reckoned the capital of the ducal Pomerania. 

BELGARD, in Latin Belgardia, a handſome regular 
town, ſituated on the Perſante. It is a very ancient town, 
and has ſuffered greatly by war and fire. This place, 
together with the diſtrict in which it ſtands, came to the 
houſe of Brandenburg by the treaty of Weſtphalia. 

NEw-STETTIN, a town, built after the model of Stet- 
tin on the Oder, whence it obtained its name. It is 
ſituated between the Willem and ſome other lakes, and 
near it ſtands a caſtle. The diſtrict, to which the town 
gives name, ſuffered greatly in 1758, by the ravages of 
the Ruilians, 

MarivnFLIEs, a village giving name to a bailiwick, 
and containing a religious foundation for ladies. 

SATZIG, a {mail town, giving name to a bailiwick and 
a circle. : | | 

JAKOBSHAGEN, a ſmall town, ſituated near a lake, and 
containing a provoſtſhip. | 

RaveNsTEIN, a town, fituated in a diſtrict of the 
ſame name. FF: | 

Masso, a ſmall town, containing an old. caſtle and a 
provoſtſhip, and giving name to a bailiwick. 

- , STEPENITZ, allo a ſmall town, giving name to a bai- 
liwick. | 

'RaTzBuR, a large market-town, ſituated on the river 
Zarn, near the frontiers of Poland, giving name to a 
bailiwick. This place, together with nineteen adjacent 
villages, were ſacked and burnt by the Coſſacks and Ruſ- 
ſians, in 1758. 7 

T EMPLEBURG, a ſmall town, where the Roman ca- 
tholic prieſts enjo many eccleſiaſtical privileges. 
DaARER, a ſmall town, containing a provoſtſhip, and 
giving name to a circle. | 

REGENWALDE, a town on 
a circle. | | PH 

Polzix, a ſmall town, alſo giving name to a circle, in 
the neighbourhood of which are efficacious mineral ſprings. 

SCHLAWE,. Or SLAWE, a town on the Wipper, giving 
name to a provoſtſhip and a circle. | 17 

RUckNWAL DR, a town. ſituated on the Wipper, ſup- 
poſed to have derived its name from the ancient Rugii, 
who founded it, and were ſettled in theſe parts before 
they removed to the iſle of Rugen, to the banks of the 
Danube, and towards Italy. It is a large well- built town, 
containing a ducal ſeat, and a church, and being the reſi- 
dence of a provoſtſhip. . It is ſurrounded with foreſts, and 
near it are the ruins of a Carthuſian monaſter. 

| RuMMELSBURG, a ſmall town on the Wipper, giving 
name to a circle, and having a cloth manufacture. 

STOLPE, a fortified town, with an ancient caſtle, agree- 
ably ſituated in a valley on a river of the ſame name, 
which is navigable, and abounds in excellent ſalmon: It 

ives name to a circle and bailiwick, and has a convent 
or ladies, a poſt-houſe of conſiderable produce, two 
Lutheran churches, and one belonging to the Calviniſts. 
It lies ſixty-four miles weſt of Dantzick, and bas a great 


the Rega, givi ng name to 


« F 


' *STOLPEMUNDE, a large town, at the motith of the 


river $ the freemen of which enjoy municipal tights. 
river Stolpe, the fr of which enjoy ke Fire 


Lupo, a large populous town on a river o 


name, famed for its trout. Divine ſervice 'is'perfortn 
here both in the Poliſh and German languages. 
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LAVENBURG, a town ſituated on the Lebe, contain- 
ing a tribunal, or caſtellany- court. 


LEA, a ſmall town on a river of the ſame name, near 


a lake known alfo by the ſame appellation. 

Buro, a ſmall town, giving name to a bailiwick or 
lordſhip, in which a court is held for proceſſes among the 
nobility, 


Tu PRINCIPALITY or CAMMIN, 


THIS principality originated from the ſuppreſſed bi- 
ſhopric of Cammin, founded in 1128 by Wartiſlaf and 
Ratibor, dukes of Pomerania; which was ſecularized at 
the peace of Weſtphalia, and given to the elector of 
Brandenburg, by whom it was incorporated with the 
Hinder Pomerania, The exaltation of this ancient 
biſhopric to a principality of the empire, did not actually 
take place till 1669, though the elector of Brandenburg 
had before aſſumed the title of prince of Cammin. 
Thus the king of Pruſſia, on account of this principa- 
lity, is entitled to a ſeat and vote, both in the diet of the 
circle and that of the empire; his matricular aſſeſſment 
for it being the monthly ſum of one hundred and eighty- 
four florins, and to the chamber of Wetzlar eighty-one 
rix- dollars, eleven kruitzers. The principal places in 
it are | 
Cornero, or Col Bux, the capital of the principa- 
lity of Cammin, a large well-fortified town, ſituated on 
the Perſante, which not far from. hence falls into the 
Baltic, and forms the harbour of Munde. It has ſeveral 
manufa@tures, and a good trade, eſpecially with Poland. 
This town is ornamented with a cathedral, and three 
other churches, a grammar-ſchool, and a religious foun- 
dation for young ladies. It was regularly fortified by 
the Swedes, who took it in 1631, after a ſiege of five 
months, and, in 1758, it was bombarded and ſtormed 
by the Ruſſians, but without effect. In the neighbour- 
hood are taken great quantities of ſalmon and lampreys. 
Some ſalt is made here, but that proceſs is greatly diſcou- 
raged by the ſcarcity of fuel. Colberg is thirty miles 
north-eaſt of Cammin, and fifty- five in the ſame direc- 
tion from Stettin. 5 

CoszLin, a large town pleaſantly ſituated on the Niſe- 


. bach, which runs into the James, or Jamund-lake, not 


far from Chollenberge, whither, in times of popery, an 
image of the Virgin Mary drew great numbers of pil- 
grims. This town has a tribunal for the Hinder Pome- 
rania, with a conſiſtory and provoſtſhip, ſome trade and 
manufa&ures, and three annual fairs. The Friſche- 
Haffe-lake is a treaſure to the inhabitants of it, it being 
no uncommon thing, in winter, to bring up more than 
ſive tons of fiſh there at a ſingle draught of the net. 
In 1718, the greateſt part of the town of Coſalin was 
confumed by fire; after which it was uniformly rebuilt, 
the houſes on each fide of the ſtreets being all two ſtories, 
and of an equal height. In the centre of the ſquare 
market-place, the ſtatue of king Frederick-William is 
exhibited, erected in 1724, in grateful acknowledge- 
ment, as the "inſcription ſays, of the royal munificence 


- diſplayed in the rebuilding of the town. Coſalin gives 
name to a circle, and is eighteen miles north-eaſt of 


Colberg. | 
CorLIN, a ſmall town ſituated on the Perſante, having 
ſome woollen manufactures, and two annual fairs, and 
being the ſeat of a bailiwic. | 
Bust rz, a ſmall town on the Gozel, on the borders 
of Poland, having a caſtle, and giving name to a 
bailtwick. oy 
= ee a large market- town, giving name to a diſ- 
tri 
NAUGARDTEN, or Nuoc ARTEN, a town ſeated on a 
lake, and giving name to a lordſhip, which anciently had 
lords of its o Ww. 33 
"FREDERICKSBURG, a market- town, giving name to a 


Fes PRINCIPALIFY or ANHAL 4 
Halberſtach, and che duchy of Madgeb 
and north weſt; by the duchy of Saxon) on the eaſt; 


- 


I bailiwick of Deffau. . » e's 19 
| © Worturz, a final town, giving name 10 2. 
Fr I ſhip and bailiwick. | | 
ality of Anhalt is bounded by that off R 


"x 1 2p of.» op 0 


Thuringia on the weſt; and Miſnia | 
length 2 about ſixty miles, and ee ſouth, 
eighte®n, . It is remarkable, that at 1 W 
Heidelburg, the territories of Brunſwick 4 : 
Stolberg, meet in ſuch a manner, that * nbalt, ay 
vereigns may ſit at the ſame table, and 5 ys p 
own dominions. This country is partly hill 4 
champaign, and conſequently the air and 01 and part 
conſiderably. The air is ſharp and health, walt df 
vated lands, but the foil is better on the hr the e 
territory, however, produces grain of all kind, Th 
fruit, hops, tobacco, hay, oak, beech, poplar * 
lime. i che Elbe ˖ g oY 
The rivers are the » the Mulde : 
Saale, the Seike, the Bude, the F wad. . 
Nuhte, and the Roſzlau. The Hartz is ices 
mines of lead, iron, copper, and ſilver together I 
vitriol, alum, falt-petre, ſulphur, coals, and other & 
nerals. The whole principality contains nineteen tows 
and two boroughs. The ſtates, conſiſting of the nok 
lity and the towns, are ſummoned to the diets in t 
name of the four princes of the houſe of Anhalt., 
generally meet where the elder branch of the family 
ſides. | 

Chriſtianity was introduced here in the ninth centu 
and the reforrnation early in the ſixteenth, The prince 
Zerbſt, with the majority of his ſubjects, are Luthen 
but Calviniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion in the territo 
of the other three princes. For the inſtruction of yo 
in literature, Latin ſchools are eſtabliſhed in the princ 
"towns; and there is an univerſity at Zerbſt, which 
longs in common to the ſeveral branches of the houſe 
Anhalt. 

This principality derives its name from the caſtle 
Anhalt, the ruins of which are till viſible near Ha 
2 Joachim-Erneſt II. who died in 1 560, kai 
even ſons behind him, was the founder of all the pre 
princes of Anhalt. T'wo of his ſons died without he 
and another retired from the world; in conſequena 
which the other four divided their father's tern 
among them. The branches are thoſe of Deſſau,:Be 
burg, Cothen, and Zerbſt ; and their uſual titles at] 
ſent are, princes of Anhalt, dukes of Saxony, Eng 
and Weſtphalia, counts of Aſcania, lords of Bernd 
and Zerbſt. They have all but one vote in the diet 
the empire and circle, which is delivered by the el 
branch, who has the direction of all matters of gent 
concern; but each of the reigning branches has 1s 
ticular courts and colle Their matricular aſſe 
to the army of the empire, is nine horſe, and twenty k 
or, in lieu of them, a monthly ſum of one hundred 
eighty florins; and to the chamber of Wetzlar, two h 
dred and forty-three rix-dollars, forty-ſeven krutt 
The annual produce of the whole principality of Ank 
to the four reigning branches, is eſtimated at upWar 
five hundred thouſand rix-dollars. Our attention 
the next place, be directed to the principal places, 4 
ſeveral diviſions of the country, belonging to the dil 
branches; and firſt to thoſe in 


Tur PRINCIPALITY or DESSAU: 


Dzssav, in Latin Deſavia, the capital of the x 
pality to which it gives name, is delightfully — | 
the Mulde, near its junction with the Elbe, a "f 
miles ſouth of Magdeburg, and eighteen e chte 
fic. Beſides the magnificent palace, in Care * 
reſides, here are three churches, two of will «ſc 
Calviniſts and one. for Lutherans, 4 hi 
two alms-houſes, and an orphan-hou : ollent bet 
which is well fortified, is famed for its cc ton, f 
ORANEN BAUM, a handſome regular licti , 
took its riſe from a ſtately villa, with fine 80 0 
in 1686, by Henrietta-Catharine, pris dude i 
and conſort to John-George II. It 5 M 


urg, on the north 


AGUN, a little town, picaſanty ſiruared 
EL 9 


. A&A I Fo 


| ties, moſt of the churches belong to the Calviniſts. We 


e town on the Mulde, containing a 
ons © ad its own, beſides a magiſtracy, 250 
8. 
Peres bbb | town, with a caſtle, ſituated on 
arne giving name to a bailtwick. 
15 a village, giving name to a bailiwick. 
«LEBEN, a ſmall town ſituated on the Wipper, 
2 e to a bailiwick. It is ornamented with a 
Pb, which is uſually the reſidence of the dowa- 


=” — a village giving name to a bailiwick, 
2 — a large ancient palace belonging to the 
> fortified with ſtrong walls and towers. 

nino, a village in the bailiwick of Droudorf, 
Leh are the ruins of a Ciſtercian nunnery. 

te Prince of Anhalt-Deſſau, beſides the above- 
ed bailiwicks and towns, has a conſiderable 
WE: land in Pruſſia, with the town and bailiwick of 
ks Anfleben, in the duchy of Madgeburg. We 


ert attend to the principal places in 


, 
Mor 


In PRINCIPALITY or BERN BURG. 


ZERNBURG, in Latin Bernburgum, the capital of 
ncipality of the ſame name, ſtands on the river 
+ over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. It is 
hee of great antiquity, and is well fortified with moats 
tells, The caſtle, in which the prince reſides, is an 
B+ celebrated fortreſs, environed with moats, and 
e on a rock cloſe to the river. The town and 
Ibs contain three churches, a town-houſe, and the 
hee ſecretary-office. 5 
BattevsrapT, a town giving name to a bailiwick. 
42 rock near it ſtands a caſtle of the ſame name, 
ue is one of the prince's palaces. 
Biscixope, or HARZOEROD FE, a town which, as 
une imports, ſtands at the entrance of the foreſt of 
I, the houſes of which are built of a motley kind of 
. found in great plenty in this country. Here is 
e, with a mine and ſuperviſor's office. The foreſts, 


ſ ſeventy thouſand rix-dollars to the prince. Near 
te may be ſeen the ruins of the ancient caſtle of 
halt. | 

s, a very ancient town, giving name to 
Klinick, | 

12 a ſmall town with a caſtle, ſituated on the 
Kalke. 

buN20ps, a town giving name to a bailiwick, and 
Ag the houſe of Anhalt to a ſeat and vote in the diets 
mpire and circle; the town and bailiwick having 
Nah Kong to a free temporal convent for ladies 
Mood in it. 

or, a village ſituated on the Solke. 

en object will be the principal places in 


Taz PRINCIPALITY or COTHEN. 


PTHEN, in Latin Corbenæ, the capital of the 
5 and the reſidence of the prince, is ſeated on 
"Wer Zitau. It conſiſts of the Old and New 
» ie latter of which was incorporated with the 
2 e 1626. The prince has two palaces in this 
. due at Gnetſch in the neighbourhood. Ex- 
i toyn- church for Calviniſts, here is another 
. together with a Calviniſt and Lutheran 
"uh a Calviniſt and Lutheran orphan-houſe, and 
W in a he town is in a flouriſhing condition, 
es "rv meaſure, to the gold and filver manu- 
ch haye been eſtabliſhed here. The right 


ö Meatur : . b A ; 
vn, * re 1s entirely in the prince, who appoints 
n en aſeſſors, and a recorder. This town, 
0 A © tO a bailiwick, has alſo. a: poetical ſo- 
in 1617, by prince Lewis. . 
u Won A017 by Prince Lewis. 7 WEST, 
in er Monca-Niznsus, a town, on the 


4Y 5 1 8 to a bailiwick, containing a palace 
Price, which was: formerly a convent | 
Win ui wum on he Wipper, in the bailiwick 
B KI. Here, as in the two former principali- 


* balliwick named after this town, produce annually | 
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ſhall now enumerate the moſt conſiderable places in 


TRE PRINCIPALITY or ZERBST. 


ZERBST, in Latin Serve//a, the capital, giving name 
to this principality, is alſo the largeſt and handſomeſt 
town in the whole principality of Anhalt. It is very 
ancient and well fortified, according to the import of its 
name, which in the Wendiſh diale&t, ſignifies fort. 
Here 1s a magnificent palace belonging to the prince, an 
univerſity belonging in common to the ſeveral branches 
of the houſe of Anhalt, of which three of the profeſſors 
are Calviniſts, and one Lutheran; two churches, a Lu- 
theran and Calviniſt ſchool, with manufactures of gold 
and filver. This town was deſervedly famed for its 
beer, but it is now ſaid to be inferior to what Zerbſt for- 
merly produced. 

ANKUN, a ſmall town, not far from Zerbſt, which 
ſome have ſuppoſed to have been a ſuburb to it, though 
it has a corporation of its own. 

WALTFR-NIENBURG, a village giving name to a 
bailiwick, formerly belonging to the counts of Barby, 
but, on their extinction, devolved to the prince of 
Zerbſt. ä 

DornBuRG, a village giving name to a bailiwick, and 
containing on elegant ſeat belonging to the prince. The 
ancient palace was burnt down in 1750, with a great va- 
riety of rich furniture and valuable ornaments; but it has 
been ſucceeded by a ſtructure, built with all the regula- 
rity and elegance of modern architecture. 

LI xpau, a ſmall town, having a caſtle, and giving 
name to a bailiwick. | 

 RosLav, a ſmall town on a river of the ſame name, 
which, a little lower, falls into the Elbe. | 

Coswick, a ſmall town on the Elbe, adorned with a 


palace, which is the uſual reſidence of the dowager prin- 


ceſſes of Anhalt-Zerbſt. 

Buno, a village ſituated on the Elbe, belonging to a 
commandery of the Teutonic order. 

MuLINnGEN, a village, giving name to a bailiwick. 

The Lordſhip of Jever, in the Circle of Weſtphalia, 
alſo belongs to the houſe of Zerbſt. 


Taz ABBEY or QUEDLINBURG. 


QUEDLINBURG is a ſmall ſtate in this circle, be- 
tween the principalities of Anhalt and Halberſtadt ; 
which has the title of an abbacy, from a famous abbey 
founded here by Henry I. who was buried in it in 936 ; 
and, becauſe he ſpent much of his time in taking birds, 
was ſurnamed The Fowler. After he had defeated forty 
thouſand Huns, near Merſeberg, he began to build the 
church, to fulfil a vow which he had made for the proſ- 
perity of his arms; but, dying ſoon after he had dedi- 
cated the church to Sr. Servetus, his widow, Matilda, 
carried it on, his ſon, the emperor Otho, completed and 
richly endowed it, and his daughter Matilda was the 
firſt abbeſs. Succeeding emperors declared themſelves its 
protectors ; but, on the extinction of the then imperial 
family, the protectorſnip paſſed into that of Anhalt, and 
thence into that of Saxony; in which it continued till the 
cloſe of the laſt century, when the late elector ſold the 

rotection- fee of the abbey, and of the city of Nort- 
— to the elector of Brandenburg for fifty thouſand 

ounds; when the latter garriſoned the town, and eſta- 

liſhed ſeveral courts in it. The abbeſs being a princeſs 
of the empire, and the firſt of thoſe who only derive from 
their abbeys, complained of this to the diet, where her 
deputy has a ſeat among the prelates of the Rhine, but 
without effect. At preſent, therefore, ſhe has little more 
than the ſhadow of power in the city, and the abbey 
itſelf has loſt much of its ancient ſplendor : for the ab- 


| befles have not, as formerly, their hereditary officers, &c. 


But it could not be expected that their proteſtant pro- 
tectors would be quite ſo complaiſant to them as the popiſh 
were. The chapter has four dignitaries, viz. the abbeſs, 


| the prioreſs, the deaneſs, and the canoneſſes, or nuns. All 


chele ladies muſt be at leaſt of the rank of baroneſſes, and 
prove their noble extraction for eight deſcents. Fhe 
2 | | © abbeſles 
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abbeſſes have generally been of the imperial or electoral 
families. . Thoſe of Brandenburg, Brunſwick, and An- 
halt, poſſeſs fiefs which they hold of the abbey. No 
abbeſs can be choſen without the conſent of its hereditary 
protector, and the emperor's confirmation is ſufficient to 
render her election valid: the court of Rome having had 
no power to intermeddle in this buſineſs, fince 1539, 
when Lutheraniſm was introduced by its abbeſs, the 
counteſs of Stolberg. Here are no vows made.; the ca- 
noneſſes, who receive and return viſits, know no reſtraints; 
both the abbeſs and her nuns may quit the abbey, and be- 
come wives; and, fince the reformation, ſeveral of the 
abbeſſes have been widows. The revenues of this now 
Lutheran abbey, does not exceed five thouſand pounds a 
year; its eſtate, beſides the little city of Quedlinburg, 
being only the villages of Ditfurt and Suderole ; the laſt 
of which is claimed by the elector of Brandenburg, as 
belonging to the ſecularized biſhopric of Halberſtadr. 
The title of the incumbent is A. B. by the Grace of God, 
abbeſs of the imperial and ſecular abbey of Quedlinburg. 
Her abbey has more the air of a little court, than a reli- 


gious houſe. She gives audience with all the pomp of 


tecular princes, and is ſeated under a canopy, ſurrounded 
by her chaplains and officers. In the territory belonging 
to this abbey, which lies in the principality of Halber- 
ſtadt, the only places worth mentioning are 
UEDLINBURG, a little city on the river Bode, where 

the abbey of the ſame name is ſituated. Here 1s a court 
of juſtice belonging to the abbey, the higher juriſdiction 
being the prerogative of the protector, and the lower of 
the abbeſs, who, with her chapter, live on a hill near 
the town, at the cathedral of St. Servetus. Formerly 
there were ſeveral convents in this city, and now there 
are fix churches, beſides hoſpitals, and a college. In 
937, the emperor, Otho I. conferred the town and im- 
perial palace on the abbey; but the former having after- 
wards put itſelf under the protection of. the biſhop of 
Halberitadt, and acceded to the Hanſe confederacy, 
was again reduced, in 1477, under the dominion of the 
abbeſs Hedwiga, by her brother the elector Erneſt, and 
duke Albert of Saxony. Several of the villages belong- 
ing to the __ have been deſtroyed in ſome former 
wars. But, excluſive of ſeveral farms and manſion- 
houſes, it ſtill poſſeſſes 

D1TFvRT, a town ſituated on the Bode, containing a 
pot church, near which is a large wood called Ram- 

rg. 

SUDEROLE, a pretty large village 


Tus ABBEY or WALKENREID. 


THIS free imperial abbey, which ſtood in the town 
of that name, in the lordſhip of Klettenberg, and prin- 
cipality of Halberſtadt, was founded in 1127, by Adel- 
heider, confort to Volkmar, count of Klettenberg, for 
monks of the Ciſtercian order. It was poſſeſſed of ſeveral 
manors, farms, woods, and other eſtates in the towns of 
Northauſen, Goſzlar, Gottingen, and Ofterwick. At 
the peace of Weſtphalia the abbey was fecuralized, and 
aſſigned to the dukes of Brunſwick and J. unenburg, as 
an hereditary fief; and, in 1672, deſcended by compact 
to the prince of Brunſwick-Woltenbuttel, who ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſes it as a bailiwick, paying an aſſeſſment to the empire, 
and the chamber. of Wetzlar, on account of it. The 
only places in the bailiwick, deſerving notice, are | 

W ALKENREID, a town. ſituated on the Zorge, havin 


an eccleſiaſtical inſpector, with three paſtors under him. 


It alſo contains a convent. 

ZorGE, a ſmall town, having two large iron manu- 
factures. 

HaznczisT, a village. 


Tux PRINCIPALITY or SCHWARZ BURG. 
THIS territory lies in Thuringia. The ſouth part, 


which is ſeparated from the north, is ſurrounded by the 
principality of Coburg, Altenburg, Eiſenach, and the 


territory of Erfurt; as the north is by the circle of Thu- 


ringia, the electorgte of Saxony, the counties of Stolberg, 
ichsfelde, and the territory of the im- 


Hohenſtein, and 
* # - 


EUR OP E. 


| 


wick, and territorial court of juſtioe. fi 


| 


perial town of Muhlhauſen. This pings. 1 
fertile ſpots, affording plenty of Principality has mn 
ſome tolerable wine. Other - 40d fruits, a 
] F Parts of it are a 
large foreſts, which not only ſupply the! ped w 
wood for fuel, and other purpoſes, but A bind wi 
with timber for exportation ; together "0 furniſh th 
veniſon in abundance. The interior part 
enriched with mines of ſilver and cop 
alabaſter, and ſalt-ſprings. The pri 
water the upper part, are the Sch 
Saale, and the Gera. Thoſe which et 
diviſion are the Helme, the Zorgange, the WI 
the Helbe. The inhabitants, like their th ipper, ; 
therans, and are faid to amount to about we = 
thouſand. At preſent there are two branches of _ 
of Schwarzburg; thoſe of Sonderſhauſen md 7 
ſtadt; both which have been raiſed to the di — 
princes of the empire, with a ſeat and voice at Ee 
the college of princes. They have alſo the title of . 
maſters of the horſe, and huntſmen to the em vs 
a Roman month their aſſeſſment is two hundred for 
and to the chamber of Wetzlar one hundred and ti 
ſeven rix-dollars. Some of their lands are held as f 0 
the houſe of Saxony, to whom they pay an 3 
knowledgement, and to whoſe court appeals lie from! 
of the principality. . Both princes have their coll 
and officers civil and military. When the empire is 
gaged in a war, the houſe of Schwarzburg, toget 
with the count of Reuſſen, furniſhes a regiment of 
companies, amounting to a thouſand men. Beſides 
fiefs held of Saxony, they hold others of the em 
Bohemia, Mentz, Magdeburg, Heſſe-Caſſel, the 
ſhoprics of Fulda and Sonnen-Leken. In the teniu 
which belong to the Sonderſhauſen branch, the moſt 
ſiderable places are | 
ARNSTADT ON THE GERA, a town on that river, 
which it has a handſome bridge of ſix arches. On 
ſame ſtream there are fome braſs and iron works, 1 
ſeveral mills, and a falt-perre houſe, The town is 
mented with two palaces belonging to the prince, t 
churches, and a public ſchool. It formerly belonget 
the dukes of Saxony, then to the abbey of Hansfeld 
afterwards, by purchaſe, came into the poſſeſſion of 
counts of Schwarzburg. It gives name to a loi 
ſituated in the upper part of the principality, and 54 
of Saxe-Weimar. 
PLAvEN, a ſmall town alſo on the Gera, in thed 
wick of Arnftadt. 
Kers8RNBURG, an old caſtle, giving name t04 
liwick. | | 
AUGUSTENBURG, a fine palace and garden, bull 
1700, by Auguſta-Dorothea, princeſs dowager of 
ſtadt, whence it obtained its name. | 
GrEnREN, a market-town near the foreſt of Thu 
containing a palace belonging to the prince, and gj 
name to a bailiwick. 
LANGEWIBSEN, a large market-town on the Ilm 
a fief of Mentz. 1 
BREITENBACH, a large market-town, conta! 
hone belonging to the prince, two churches 
our hundred houſes. | | 2M 
KevLa, a ſmall town, giving name to a ball 
the borders of a foreſt near twenty miles in length, 6 
Hainleute. * 
SCHERENBERG, a town, giving name to a bal 
the lower principality. W 
SONDERSHAUSEN, a town ſituated on the ö 
which here receives the Beber. 
the place gives title, has a palace on ane 
town, in which he uſually reſides. 
apartments of the palace are ſplendid and 
the armoury - an image of P uſtrich, — 
Wendiſh idols, compoſed of a black ſhining 20 
head, to which the right hand is raiſed, ö WE; | 
proportionate, with 4 hole on the to: A 8 
prominent and hollow. A round hole ſerues ide 
and its legs are mutilated and bent. The . 
left arm, which reſts on its lap, is broken 0 z 
ſhauſen is the ſeat of the regency) the conſiftod" 


raverſe the loy 


Ty 


G EI R. M A N T. 
4 market town with a caſtle, ſituated on 


F IA ; | 
Writ a market-town, with a ſeat belonging 
A | | 
town, ſituated in a fertile country on the 


GeusSEN; a 


lebe. wow, 4 market-town on the Helbe, with a ſeat 
” f to the prince, and a well-regulated ſchool. 
Ws, a ſmall town on the Helme, in the lower 
ſ 2 proceed to deſcribe the moſt conſiderable 
Wes in 8 


- TERRITORIES or SCHWARZBURG- 
RUDOLSTADT. 


TADT, or RupzrsTADpT, a town ſeated 
2 this branch of the family derives 
le, and where they uſually reſide in a caſtle on an 
ne. Here the chief courts and colleges are held. 
is town gives name to a bailiwick, and contains a ſe- 
wary of divines, founded in 1745, by prince John- 
rick, with a Latin ſchool and ſuperintendency. 
Tricaer, a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated in a vale, 
urrounded by high mountains. 

KaxxenBURG, Or BLAKENBURG, a ſmall town on 
Rinne, which, a little lower, falls into the Schwarza. 
We name to a bailiwick. | 
SW4R2BURG, a ſear or caſtle on a rock near the 
um, giving name to a principality, as well as to 
dalwick, which contains mine-works of ſilver, cop- 
V and ron. a 8 
ontose, a ſmall town on the Rinne, containing 
hut three hundred houſes. TE 
Kox1T2, a feat and village giving name to a bailiwick, 
[ entaining ſome mines of copper and ſilver. 
aTENBURG, or LEITENBURG, a ſmall town on the 
r Sorbitz, containing about three hundred houſes. 
da feat, which is the uſual manſion of the dowager 
les of Schwarzburg-Rudolftadt. In the neigh- 
0d are mine-works of filver and copper, with 
Ing-houſes, and a copper-mill. This town gives 
Eto a bailiwick. | 
RINSTEIN, an old caſtle, ſeated on an eminence be- 
| Remda and Ilm, which anciently gave name to a 
Wh, and now to a bailiwick. 
u a town on a river of the fame name, giving 
ba baillwick. 
BANKENHAUSEN, a town, ſeated on a branch of the 
er, which paſſes through the town. It is ſurrounded 
wo and mountains, and contains the prince's 
* wo churches, an hoſpital, and a ſchool. The 
is in this place are ſome of the moſt ancient and 
nbermany : they are indeed ſo conſiderable, that 
"Molly indebted to them for its proſperity. 
"Ie, an ancient caſtle, ſeated among moun- 
(gives name to a bailiwick, and was once the 
ce of the lords of Arnſburg. | 
"VBERG, a Caſtle, now in a ruinous ſtate, for- 
dung name to a lordſhip, and now to a bailiwick. 
MNCEN, a town, with a caſtle, ſeated on the ri- 
me. It gives name to a bailiwick, half of which 
u the princes of 
ts of Stolberg. | 
N Or KxL BRA, a town on the Helme, giving 
* alwick, and containing an eccleſiaſtical 1n- 
: Near it are the ruins of the caſtle of Roten- 
Which anciently ave t. tl 1 
Koran gave title to counts. | ; 
Men, a market-town, belonging to the family 


Fray 
i's; 


| palace. 


1 COUNTY or MANSFEL D. 
WW 0 


bn Sittichenbach, and Querfurt, the dioceſe 
* N duchy of Ma _ the principalities 
Nalberſtadr, and the Ek Eo Stolberg. 

z and its breadth about eighteen. 


Mö thiny miles 


aunty borders on the Saxon bailiwicks of 


Schwarzburg, and the other to 


1 


| 


. 
N 


was, an ancient caftle, now in ruins, which] 


They both abound in fiſh, and water-fowl. 


nene, a town near" the Gaſh-nirer Jake, giving 
name to a bailiwick. ROAR 5 an 
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Though mountainous and woody, it has ſome good corn- 
land, vineyards, and paſtures. Here is a mine of blackiſh 
glittering kind of ſlate, from which is extracted copper 
and ſilver. In this territory are two conſiderable lakes, 
the largeſt of which is ſalt, and the other freſh, though 
they are very near each other, and even communicate, 
. | The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Saale, the Wipper, the Salze; the 
Schlenze, the Eine, and the Woita, or Weita. It con- 
tains ſeven towns, and ſixty-ſix villages, the inhabitants 
of which profeſs Lutheraniſm, the introduction of which 
into this country was zealouſly promoted by Albert VII. 
count of Mansfeld. The houſe of Mansfeld is deſcended 
from Burkhard, who, in 1219, was lord of Querfurt, 
count of Mansfeld and Hardeck, and burgrave of Magde- 
burg. In 1690, Henry-Francis obtained of Charles II. 
of Spain, the principality of Fondi, in the kingdom of 
Naples; and, in the fame year, was created a prince of 
the empire. This county is a fief, partly of Saxony, and 
partly of Magdeburg, and is entirely ſubject to the juriſ- 
diction of the lords paramount. Though the princes of 
Mansfeld are not entitled to a ſeat and voice in the diet 
of the empire, yet, in the matricula the county is aſſeſſed 
in ten horſemen and forty-five foot, or the monthly ſum 
of three hundred florins ; and to the chamber of Wetzlar, 
the elector of Saxony is charged for Mansfeld at one 
hundred and twenty-five rix-dollars, forty-eight kruitzers. 
In that part under the ſovereignty of Saxony, which has 
been long under ſequeſtration, and which conſtitutes about 
three-fifths of the whole, the principal places are 

ErSZLEBEN, the capital of the county, in which is held 
the ſuperviſor's-office for Saxony, together with a mint- * 
office, the county conſiſtory, and the general ſuperin- 
tendency. It is divided into the Old and New, and is 
memorable for being the birth and burial- place of the 
great reformer Luther. Here are three pariſh churches, a. 
caſtle, and a grammar- ſchool. The town is populous, and a 
great thoroughfare, being the centre of all the trade in the 
county. In the great fire, which happened here in 1601, 
it is ſaid the whole of this town was conſumed, except 
the houſe in which Luther was born and died, and the 
church in which he was baptized, Eiſzleben is inhabited 
by a great number of brewers, and is ſituated about fif- 
teen miles north-weſt of Halle. 

HeTTsSTADT, or HEcKSTEDT, a town ſeated on the 
Wipper, which has many extraordinary privileges. The 
mine-works, which were firſt opened in 1199, are not far 
from this place. | | | 
BokxsTE Dr, a caſtle, now in ruins, which gives name 
to the bailiwick. 

ARNSTEIN, alſo a decayed caſtle, gives name to a 
bailiwick. | | 

Wirena, a market-town ſeated on the Wipper, having 
an ancient caſtle, and giving name to a bailiwick. 

ARTERN, a ſmall town on the Unſtrut, giving name 
to a bailiwick, and having ſome ſalt-works in its neigh- 
bourhood. | 

Grforrx, a market-town in the bailiwick of Artern. 
There are ſeveral bailiwicks in this county, beſides thoſe 
which we have mentioned, but none of them contain any 
thing that is remarkable. 


THE other part of the county, which forms about 
two-fifths of the whole, and is under the ſovereignty of 
Magdeburg, or Brandenburg, is not ſequeſtrated, and 
yields to the prince about forty thouſand rix-dollars per 
annum. The places in it, which deſerve notice, are 

MaNSFELD, a {mall town, ſituated in a vale which 
ve name to the town, toan old caſtle near it, to a bai- 
ick, and to the county. 
GERBSTADT, a ſmall town in the bailiwick of Friede - 
burg, in which are the ruins of a Benedictine nunnery. 

SCARAPLAU, a fimall town, ſituated on the river 
Weite, which formerly gave title to a branch of the counts 
of Mansfeld. | hs 
 LetMBACH, a 
wick. þ 


; Ci. & 454 1s 2 | 7 
ſmall town, giving name to a bai- 


* 
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DEUTSCHENTHAL, a village. | 
| Tas - 
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2M n COUNT Y or STOLBERG. 

"HIS county, which is about twenty miles in length, 
and twell ein breadth, lies north of the lower county of 
chwarzburg, eaſt of Hohnſtein, and weſt of Mansfeld. 
hough a part of the Hartz, it produces good corn and 
paſture, and the earth is enriched with mines of copper 
and_fflver, black. alabaſter, and many minerals. The 
woqds afford a plentiful ſupply of fuel, and ſhelter 
for variety. of game. Both the counts and their ſubjects 
profeſs, Lutheraniſm. This territory contains two towns, 
and twenty: eight pariſhes, under a ſuperintendant. The 
bailiwicks, of Heeringen and Kilbra are held jointly by 
the counts of Stolberg, and the princes of Schwarzburg. 
The houſe of Stolberg is one of the moſt ancient in 
Germany. It is divided into the two chief lines of Wer- 
nigerode and Stolberg: the firſt of theſe is ſub-divided 
into Vernigerode and Geder, of which Geder has been 
raiſed t. che dignity of a prince of the empire; and the 
former into that of Stolberg- Stolberg, and Stolberg- 
Roſzla. In the diets of the empire, theſe counts belong 
to the cbllege of the imperial counts of the Wetterau, 
and have als a ſeat and voice in the diets of the empire. 
In the matricula, the county is aſſeſſed in eighty-four 
florins, and to the chamber of Wetzlar it pays fixty rix- 
dollars, eighty kruitzers. The greater part of it is a fief, 
held under the ſovereignty of Saxony. The principal 
places in it are | 

© STOLBERG, a town ſituated on the Hartz, giving 
name tp a county and a bailiwick. It belongs to the. 
Stolberg- Stolberg line, the counts of which have a pa- 
lace near the town. Here are three churches, a ſuperin- 
tendency, a grammar-ſchool, and an hoſpital. The 
fame. branch are poſſeſſors of the bailiwicks of Hohnſtein 
and Hayn; in the latter of which there are mines of 
ſilver, lead, and copper. | | 
" * RoszLa, a parochial village, with a palace in which 
the count of Stolberg reſides, and to whom belongs the 
bailiwick of Roſzla, and four others, 


* 


Tu COUNTX or WERNIGERODE. 


"PRE. — of this county is about twelve miles, 
and the breadth nine. It is ſituated on the borders of the 
principality of Halberſtadt, in the Lower Hartz. Part 
of this county is mountainous, and the other level. The 
hills form a kind of amphitheatre, riſing gradually to the 
fartheſt:* but the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all is the Great 
Brocken, or Blockſberg, in Latin Mons Bructerus, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be the 7 4:75 in Germany ; on the 
northern part of which the ſnow continues all the year. 
The level grounds are fertile in grain, fruits, and flax; 
and the mountains yield a variety ot berries, plenty of 
fir and pines, and ſome oak and beech ; with lead, iron, 
free-ſtone, lime-ſtone, "chalk, marl, cobalt, and clay for 
earthen-ware. Veniſon and game are alſo found there. 
The inhabitants of this county are Lutherans, and the 
territory is divided into twenty-one pariſhes. It belongs 
to that branch of the counts of Mansfeld, which derives 
Its title from it, and is a fief of the king of Pruſſia, as 
margrave of Brandenburg, who ſhares with the count 
the revenue, juriſdiction, and other regalia. The annual 
revenue is about fifty thouſand rix- dollars. The county 
is divided into fix bailiwicks, in which the following are 
the principal place? 
"© "'WERNIGERODE, a town giving name to the county, 
and confiſting of three parts: the Old and New Towns, 
and the Suburb of Noſchenrode, in all which there are 
upwards of eight hundred houſes, and the whole may be 
laid under water, by means of the Zillicher rivulet. To 
the corporation belong large woods, out of which the | 
burghers are allowed timber for. building, and a certain 
quantity of wood for fuel. The inhabitants are princi- 
pally employedin brewing and diſtilling, or in the manu- | 
res of woollen and linen cloth. On a mountain, 
near the town, ſtands a ſtately caſtle, the reſidence of the 
counts, adorned with a fine park, gardens; green-houſe, 
and other decorations, © This caſtle is enriched with a 


SY © PE. 
and hoſpitals, and a Latin ſchool, A 


a little farther off, a copper-mill belongi 


are handſome buildings. This town 
bailiwick. _ FT | 
DxrusBtck, a large, handſome, pargyc1 . 
markable for the opulence of the 3 15 a 
8 inhabited. Here is a proteſtan: f "m4 
or an abbeſs, and five other ladies. Gunda 
ILSENBURG, once a walled town, 
village. Here is caſtle ſeated on an 
manſion-houſe and a park, formerly th 
Wernigerode-line of the Stolberg family. The trade 


Siyes name to 


but now a 1; 
eminence, wi 


factory, all which belong to the count 
ALTENRODE, a parochial village. 
In the other bailiwicks belonging to this county. f 

is nothing which deſerves particular attention ki | 

lead-mine and colour-mill in that of Haſſerode. 


Tus COUNTY or BA RB V. 


THIS county, which lies on the Elbe, is ſurrou 
by the duchy of Madgeburg, the principality of An 
and Gommern, a Saxon bailiwick. In 1695, the fa 
of the counts of Barby became extinct in the perk 
count Auguſtus Lewis ; in conſequence of which, 
proper county of Barby went to the electoral houſ 
Saxony; Mulingen, and Walker-Nienburg, went 
Saxon fief to Anhalt-Zerbſt; and the lordſhips of Ri 
burg and Egeln to the duchy of Madgeburg. I 


bailiwick of Wittenberg, the only place worth m 
ing is, 

BarBy, which gives name to the county, at 
ſituated near the conflux of the Elbe and Saale. 


a caſtle, and two churches, with a ſuperintendency 


| fiding over eight churches in the country. 


Tux LORDSHIP or 1 COUNT) 


REUSSEN. 


THESE. lordſhips of Gera, Greitz, Schleiſt, 
Lobenſtein, which belong to the counts of Reuſſen 
a conſiderable part of the Vogtland, which recent 
name from their predeceſſors. Except the lor 
Gera, which lies ſeparate from the reſt, theſe t 
are ſurrounded by the Saxon circles of Erzegevey 
Vogtland, and the Neuſtadt, the principality df 
bach „the dioceſe of Bamberg, the Saxon bailm 
Saalfeld, the bailiwick of Leutenberg, the prin 
of Altenburg, and the bailiwick of Zeitz. 0 

y is hilly, but the hills produce plenty of * 
of herbs, ſome corn, with plenty of game 1 
they are alſo rich in metals and minerals, yielding 
lead, iron, copper, alum, &c. The N * 
excellent corn and paſtures, large herds ot Ca | 
fed upon the latter. The nvers are a 
Elſter and the Saale, which abound in fiſh. 2 
ſhips contain nine boroughs, three er 1 
two hundred and thirty-one villages. Luther 


„ and the 
and iron. 


counts of Reuſſen derived their origin 19 


vogts, or advocates of the empire. A 
Plauen was founded by Henry the Toe 
the RuMan, from whom the preſent 25 Goh 

ill the mn 


of the cr own of Bohemia, and arriere | in the 
The Reuſſen family has a ſeat and voice The 
the empire and circle among the com, * 
cular afſeſſment is eighty-eight forins 7 05 
RENE. 4 op chamber of W. 

dollars, fifty-four kruitzers. - 
eotipatity, furniſhed oy chem and the Tip 


valuable ibhur, in which che archives of the frilly ax 
* | |; | 1 E 


burg in tinke of war, theirquott ite 


there are ſeveral mills, particularly one 5 | 
| 83 an 


: n 
ration. The government-houſe, and ; meu = cop 
; -Ouncii-houg 


e relidence of! 


this place ariſes from the iron-works, Aattin>-mills 
O 3 4 


proper county, which now forms a part of the ci 
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| Gravena, or Glauchau, a town on the Mulde, 
| belonging in common to the ſeveral branches of the 
Schonburg-Penigk line, who have a. caſtle in it. The 
lordſhip to which it gives name, together with two other 
imall towns, belong partly to the Remſa branch, and 
partly to the other two branches, | 

Rus or Remrssa, a village on the Mulde, giving 


cep in time of peace. The following are 

"eh a es in theſe territories : 
4 town ſituated on the Elſter, in a valley, 
part with woods and mountains. It contains about 
undred and fifty houſes, with a handſome church, 
ne uſe, and a Latin ſchool. The two branches 
Gnior line, or thoſe of Upper and Lower Greitz, 


6 cintly proprietors of this town, and have each a | name toa lordſhip, and title to a branch of the counts to 
* gardens in it. Greitz is one of the moſt ancient | whom it belongs, and who have a manſion- houſe in it. 

n the Vogtland, and was originally built by the PExick, a town, ſituated on the Mulde, which, to- 
41 | gether with its lordſhip, belongs to thoſe who derive a 
qro.eNR0DA, a Pretty large town, famed for its | title from it, and who have two manſions in it. 


RocasBuRe, a ſmall town on the Mulde, which, to- 
gether with its lordſhip, belongs to a branch of the 
Remſa line. This lordſhip alſo contains two other towns. 

WECHSELBURG, a town, ſituated on an eminence near 
the Mulde. This town, and the lordſhip in which it 
lies, belongs to that branch of the counts to whom it 
gives title, and who have a ſeat in it. 


and ſtuff manufactures. It has alſo a great 


nn . for horned cattle. 
bas, or Bunk, a caſtle ſituated on a ſteep rock, 
longing to t Under Greitz line, together with the 

heck of the ſame name, and that of Under Grietz. 
cu a handſome town, ſituated in a pleaſant vale near 
\ flter, giving title to a branch of the junior line, 
ze poſſeſſors of it, and have a ſtately manſion in it. 
are five churches, a gymnaſium illuſtre, belonging 
al the junior chief lines, and a woollen manufacture. 
J town, and the lordſhip to which it gives name, 
her with the town and bailiwick of Saalburg, are 

N of the counts of Gera. 

gen bz, or SCHLEWITZ, a large town belonging to 
wher branch of the junior line, to whom it gives title, 


TE COUNTY or HOHNSTEIN, wirn TRE 
LORDSHIPS or LORA AN DKLETTENBURG. 


THESE territories, which lie in Thuringia, are hilly, 
though they are fruitful in corn and graſs, and abound 
in woods, cattle, deer, and game. Iron ore, good ala- 
baſter, and a kind of jaſper, are alſo found in ſeveral 


ch, bo have two handſome ſeats in the neighbourhood. parts. In the lordſhip of Klettenburg are the ſources of 
a gives name to a lordſhip belonging to the counts | the Helme and Zorge; and the lordſhip of Lora is wa- 
ell Chleitz, except that part of it called the government | tered by the Wipper, which paſſes through it. Luther- 
Reichenſels, the greater portion of which is ſubject to the | aniſm is the prevailing religion, but there are a few 
lateralline of Koſtritz. This lordſhip contains three | Calviniſts in the lordſhips of Lora and Klettenburg. The 
wket-torns, viz. Tanna, Gorgwitz, and Markt- county of Hohnſtein had formerly counts of its own, 
obenleuben, | : which were divided into two branches; that of Hohn- 
Loxixrzin, a conſiderable town on the Lemnitz, | ſtein, Lora, and Klettenburg, became extinct in 1 593. 
, ing title to a third branch of the junior- line, who have | and that of Hohnſtein-Vierradt in 1609. The proper 
| nn it, and to whom the town and lordſhip county, which is now divided between the two chief lines 
ene uz : of the houſe of Stolberg, is held as a fief of the electoral 
I 3cHBERG, a _— _—_ 8 . eg houſe of Brunſwick-Lunenburg. The principal places 
containing a manſion-houſe. It is ſituated in ine | in it are | 
[T In of Eberſdorf, and both the town and lordſhip | HonxsrzIx, a caſtle in ruins, which gives name to 
lg to the Eberſdorf collateral branch of the counts | the county and a bailiwick. The bailiwick, together 
benllein. | with the towns of Hohnſtein and Neuſtadt, belong to 
en . Se ar counts 7 re but * _—_ "e Hohn- 
Fs SE - or THE COL OF | ſtein is in the poſſeſſion of the counts of Stolberg-Wer- 
SCHONBURG. nigerode. 
. 1 I Ixxx p, a large village, ſituated on the Behr, which 
f MES lordſhips, which lie in the Erzegeberg circle gives name to a bailiwick belonging to the elector of 
of ( r Margravate of Meiſſen, contain fourteen towns, Brunſwick-Lunenburg. 
* The ne, of manufactures are ſucceſsfully carried | BLEICHRODRE, a ſmall populous town in the lordſhip 
prind en are Lutherans, and the counts pro- of Lora, which, together with that of Klettenburg, has 
de üme religion, except thoſe who are deſcended | been incorporated with the principality of Halberſtadr, 
ooch lad Loy, who are Roman catholics. Fre- | and belongs to the king of Pruſſia. The annual produce 
ind ve . of he Schonburg, who died in 1383, Was the | is eſtimated at eighty thouſand rix-dollars. : 
ding 4 A chang * 4 A 2 _ n now 32 2 2 * the 2 in the 
| urg- enburg, and Schonburg- lordſhip of Klettenburg. It is the ſeat of a ſuperinten- 
Py . . 3780. the former of theſe branches was — 9:5 th and has — manufactures. In che ſame 
* wy L. 91 and 8 _ that 7 2 are Sachſa, Benneckſtein, and Bodungen, three 
Lüe empire and circle e 6 my 
= L g the counts. Their | | | 
ut allelſment is forty florins, and to the chamber CIRCLE or WESTPHALIA 
© twenty-ſeven rix-dollars, fix kruitzers. The! | | 
J iro Frans 2 of M PPT my 1 THE ancient 2 were 1 into 123 
the g being only reckoned in the firſt claſs | Angrians, and E. ians. people inhabitin 
15 of 855 of that electorate. The moſt conſiderable — the Weſer = the Rhine were called Weſt: 
er, f. wn Erritories are phalians, in conſequence of which that tract obtained the 
"| Y "mi a ſmall town, ſituated on the Mulde, | name of Weſtphalia: but the circle of that name is of a 
eight 3 Tia houſe of the counts, with a ſuperin- | much larger extent, being ſurrounded by the circle of 
che mn 1 $ Place, beſides many others, belongs | Burgundy, or the Auſtrian Netherlands, the United Pro- 
den Wks the family to whom it gives title. vinces, and the North Sea, with the circles of the Upper 
"dfhips Wd tle 'N, a ſmall town, giving name to a lord- | and Lower Rhine. The greateſt extent from ſouth to 
of tht F fy another branch of the family, who re- | north is about two hundred miles, and from eaſt to weſt 
in ci: J to whom both the town and lordſhip | one hundred and fifty. The air, eſpecially in the north 
Tbei art, is very cold, and the foil in general is marſhy and 


ls, 
he not far from the Mulde, giving title to 


uch, to whom both the caſtle and its ordſhip 


. NSTEIN 2. palace . #& . 
mn... 2. » giving name to a lordſhip 

1 tie to the counts to whom they 
0. XI. 3 


arren; but it produces plenty of corn and paſture. The 
fruit, however, is very indifferent, and principally con- 
ſumed by hogs; and hence the bacon and hams of this 
country are ſo much admired. The principal rivers are 
the Weſer, the Bever, the Nette, the Emmer, the Lippe, 

and the Ems. W | 2 
6 E The 


vas erected by Charlemagne, and the cathedral was con- 
ſecrated by pope 


mal revenue of about thirty thouſand pounds, and is 


Deſenberg, Schildar, Haxthauſen, and Weſtphalia. It 
was in this biſhopric that Quintilius Varus, with the 
Roman army under his command, was routed by the 


the latter threw off the Roman yoke. - The moſt conſi- 
Uetable'places in this territory are | 


"of the cathedral, and born, a ſpring. It gives name 


- = ood+ iow ww 400i — * 
* -» 


1 1 The eathedral is a grand fabric, inferior to. 
fte in che empire. It was formerly decorated with the 
images of the twelve apoſtles,” made of the fineſt filver, | 
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The fornmoning princes and directors of this circle are 
che biſfieps of Munſter, alternately with the electors of 


Brandenburg and Palatine, as dukes of Cleve and Ju- 


Hers. The archives belonging to it are kept at Duſſel- 


Jorff. Its quota of men and money rather exceeds a 
ninth part of the whole ſum granted by the empire. 
There are almoſt as many religions in this circle as 
prinees. Jews, Roman catholics, and proteſtants, with 
all their various ſubdiviſions, are to be found here; but 
the majority of the proteſtants are Calviniſts. 
In alrhoſt every reſpect, Weſtphalia is the moſt wretched 
art of Germany. The general remark is too juſt to be 
contradicted, that a traveller will find nothing in it but 
Jong miles, ſmall beer, coarſe bread, and miſerable lodg- 
ing. The people are perhaps not more amiable than 
their foil and climate. Their talents are ſaid to be infe- 
Tior to thoſe who inhabit other parts of the empire; for 
they beſtow more application to the breeding of hogs 
and horſes than to the cultivation of arts and ſciences. 
Three-fourths of the Weſtphalians are a prey to the ty. 


ranny and avarice: of a multitude of petty princes, by | 


whom they are cruelly enſlaved and fleeced. 

That Which is called the duchy of Weſtphalia, ſhall 
be deſcribed under the archbiſnopric of Cologne in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine. | 


Tue BISHOPRIC or PADERBORN. 


'- THE Biſhopric of Paderborn, which is ſurrounded 
with the dominions of Hanover, Heſſe, and Munſter, 
has the cbunty of Lippe on the north and weſt ; Heſſe- 
Caſſel and Waldeck on che ſouth; and Munſter, with the 
duchy of Weſtphalia, on the weſt. Its length is about 
forty miles, and its greateſt breadth thirty. This terri- 
tory 15 not very fertile in corn, but many parts of it afford 
good paſture, and breed great quantities of cattle. Here 
are rich ſalt - ſprings, and iron-mines, with plenty of deer 
and game. The rivers which furniſh the country with 
Water, and abundantly with fiſh, are the Weſer, the 
Bever, the Nette, &c. This biſhopric is very populous, 
containing twenty-five market- towns, fifty- four pariſhes, 
and ſixteen monaſteries, all ſubject to the biſnop, who is 
a prince of the empire, and whole ſee is one of the moſt 
Tonfiderable in the imperial dominions. Though the 
Roman'catholic is the predominant religion of the coun- 
try, it alſo contains many Lutherans. The .biſhopric 


| Leo in perſon, in 796. The biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz, has an an- 


Able to raiſe three thouſand men. In the matricula of 
the empire his aſſeſſment is eighteen horſe, and thirty- 
Four foot, or a monthly ſum of three hundred and fifty- 
two florins. To the imperial and chamber-court of the 
empire, he pays for each term one hundred and ſixty- 
two nx-dollars, twenty-nine kruitzers. The chapter is 
compoſed of twenty-four capitular canons, who are all 
obliged to ſtudy in ſome French or Italian unwerſity, and 
muſt prove their noble extraction by four deſcents. For 
the government of this biſhopric, and for the admini- 
ftration of juſtice, here are ſeveral councils and colleges. 
The ' hereditary office of marſhal is held by the houſe 
vf Spiegel ; that of ſewer, cup-bearer, .chamberlain, 
Reward, and ſurveyor, by thoſe of Stapel, Spiegel of 


Gerrhians, under Arminius; in conſequence of which 


PAbER BRN, in Latin Paduerborna, compounded of | 
Patder,* à rivulet, which riſes under the high altar 


to the ſee, and is its capital, being a large, populous, well- 
built, and well fortied city. It was one of the Hanſe- 
towns, and, till 1604, an imperial city, when Theo- 
goric, its biſnop, becatne both its ſpiritual and temporal 


4% Un o re 


| BrakeL, or BRACKEL, a little town on the B 


on a mountain, 


near the mouth of the Lippe, having 47 bo 
diets, and belonging to the chapter of be nd 
has.a ſtately caſtle here. This town, © 8 


Charlemagne obliged the Saxons to en Pfei, 
and where he held three grea 

a year, each with a lighted taper, and, . vez 
at their head, to repair to t 


but duke Chriſtian of Brunſnick, wg .. . 
Halberſtadt, took them away in 1622 fry, biſhop 
dollars to be ſtruck from them. Heres , cauſed 


coffin of St. Lotharius was converted 
the perſon who made current coin of the 
univerſity, which was founded here in 
biſhop of Furſtenberg, is under the direct 
Jeſuits. Attempts were made here, in 1 6 "I 4 
duce Lutheramim ; but ſixteen of the pi * Nl oy 
who had embraced it, were put to death ind the 
obliged to abjure it. Formerly this was a plac > : 
trade, but the inhabitants are now chiefly ſu © 01 oo 
agriculture, and the breeding of cattle. The ned I 
a palace in this city, and another at Neuhaus about ol 
mules diſtant; of which the latter is the malt fl. 
In 777, Charlemagne held a general convention he 
the Franks and Saxons, when a great number of $, 
and Weſtphalians were baptized. Paderborn is 4 
miles north-weſt of Caſſel, ſixty ſouth-weſt of Hane 
and fifty ſouth-eaſt of Munſter. 
Nzu#avs, a borough, where the biſhop has af 
palace, in which he ſometimes reſides, 
ALTENBECKEN, a village, remarkable for a ft 
which ebbs and flows with roaring noiſe. 
SALZKOTTEN, or SOLTKOTT, a ſmall town, 
acquired its name from its ſalt ſprings. 
LicHTEnAu, a ſmall town, having a feat at the 
vincial diets. 
WunNEnBURG, a ſmall town, having alſo ak 
the provincial diets. 
BuREx, a ſmall town on the Alme, having a « 
of Jeſuits, 
WarBERG, a conſiderable town, formerly one « 
Hanſe, and an imperial city. It has a ſeat in the 
and 1s famous for a ſtrong palatable beer. The 
bourhood is enriched with mines of lead and iron, 


weighing ſixty pounds, and of the value F old cruel | 
land pounds ſterling, preſented by Otho Il 1 { : 
Tei 


nto dollars 
apoſtles, 
1592, by 


formerly an imperial city. 
DxincenBtRo, a ſmall town with a citadel, h 
a ſeat at the provincial diets. 
KLEINENBERG, a ſmall town, having alſo a ſe 
voice at the diets. 
NEHEIM, or Nitm, a ſmall town, though a m 
of the land diets, 
BORRENRICK, a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated 
a ſeat and voice at the land diets. : 
Dargun, a ſmall town, having a feat in tit 
Near it is a ſpring of mineral water. | 
STEINHEIM, a town pleaſantly ſituated in 3 
ſpot on the Emmer, having a ſeat at the diets. 
BEVERUNGEN, a little town, near the confur 
Bever with the Weſer. This is a flouriſhing pla 


navigable for ſhips up to the town. 
HeRsTELLE, a town on the Weſer, having # 


Luv, a town on the Great Emmer, in the * 
Pyrmont, though belonging to the biſhop of Þ * 
It is famed all over Europe for its medicinal wat 
a ſpring called the Holy Well, though boy 
among foreigners by the name of Pyrmont W 
OrLDpznsuRo, a town on the Honta, havig 
WW... 
STOPPELBERG, a ſmall town. mw 
SWALENBERG, alſo a ſmall place. This, = 
preceding towns, together with their diſtri, © | 
belong partly to the biſhop of Paderbom, * 
the counts. of Lippe. | | - 80 
LieesexiNG, in Latin Lippiæ Fonies, * 


famous for being the — 


wiſe conſiderable, is brace 


t councils. A a" 
for the popiſh inhabitants of theſe pars." del 


he woods and gt ret 


images and facred reliques, placed there 


RR MANY 


' ever opened but upon theſe occaſions. 
wie An, compoſed of a mixed multitude of both 
wat "$4 3, who are generally out two or three 
| Fe promiſcuoully in the woods. 


Ta BISHOPRIC or MUNSTER. 


one of the largeſt of all the Weſtphalian 
luis, being Eighty miles in length, and from twenty 
Cry in breadth. It 15 bounded by Embden and Ol- 
on the north; the biſhoprics of Oſnaburg and 
= and the county of Ravenſberg on the eaſt : 
Leounty Of Bentheim, and the United Provinces on the 
ind the county of Mark, and duchy of Weſtphalia 
te buch. It contains thirteen bailiwicks or diſtricts, 
df which belong to the Upper, or ſouth part, and 
the Lower, or north part. Though it is in gene- 
i barren country, it has ſome fruitful plains, with 
a, and quarries of ſtone ; and the extenſive heaths 
bel proviſion for cattle. This territcry 1s watered with 
L Ems, the Lippe, the Vecht, and the Berkel, which 
hound in fin. The biſhop, who is generally elector 
(dogne, to whom it is ſubject, is a prince of the 
wire, and can maintain eight thouſand men, having a 
ne of about ſeventy thouſand pounds per annum. 
% time of the reformation, the Lutheran doctrine 
of many adherents in this country, but it was after- 
k ſuppreſſed, and the inhabitants are now all Roman 
e, except ſome of the nobility, who are proteſ- 
An unjuſt cuſtom prevails here, unknown in the 
& of the empire, the biſhop being heir to all ſtrangers, 
bo de in the country without children. In the matri- 
a, his aſſeſſment is thirty foot, and an hundred and 
phteen horſe, or eight hundred and thirty-two florins 
h, To the chamber-court he pays four hundred 
(thiry-three rix-dollars, ſeventeen and an half kruit- 
x. His chapter conſiſts of forty canons, who are all | 
jt. The chief commerce of this country is in hogs, | 
[Veſiphalia hams, and the principal places are 
Moxsrir, in Latin Monaſterium, the capital of the 
bopric, and of the whole circle, ſituated at the conflux 
be nver Aa with the Ems, and is of a circular form, 
„ handlome, and well fortified. This city has eight 
t and a fine citadel, called Paul's- Mount. Moſt of 
toutes are in the antique ſtile, and the beſt of them 
ated in the four markets; where, among other 
Kings, the ſenate-houſe, and the hall for the com- 
Is of artificers, are the moſt remarkable. Here are 
falegiate, and ſix pariſh churches, a Jeſuits” college, 
A great number of convents, and other religious 
i many of which are pleaſantly ſituated in the midſt 
Prattiful gardens. The biſhops of Munſter were no- 
Bled by the emperors till the beginning of the thir- 
aur, but they have ſince been elefted by the 
Per wich conſiſts of forty canons, who muſt prove 
moly for eight deſcents, and that they have ſtudied 
"Td nine weeks at Paris. This city will ever be 
n ſiſtory by three remarkable tranſactions: By 
Fa concluded here in 1648, between the Swedes, | 
1 and the empire, occaſioned by the tyranny 
mon of the houſe of Auſtria; a treaty which 
ed the fortune of many ſovereigns, the liberties | 
| N and a free exerciſe of the proteſtant reli- 
*ondly, by an attempt of a parcel of enthuſiaſts, 
* Munſter Anabaptiſts, who were headed by a 
A* e John of Leyden, from the place of his 
Who pretended to revelation. This ſect, or 
der ſo powerful by the toleration of the magiſ- 
| — ſet up this taylor for, their ſovereign, and 
no al Not his emiſſaries, paraded the ſtreets, com- 
| — e people to repent and be baptized, on pain 
lor . hey grew to ſuch, a head, that at laſt 
ul the mag? 
N reduced 


to "Ag 

| Cf Cologns 

Pin together 
and 
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top of the higheſt ſteeple in the city. Thirdly, for the 
noble, though unſucceſsful efforts this city made in de- 
fence of its liberties, againſt the tyranny and uſurpation 
of their turbulent and bloody-minded biſhop Bernard von 
Galen. Munſter is ſeventy miles north of Cologne, 
thirty-ſeven ſouth-weſt of Oſnaburg, and four tine 
and fifty north-weſt of Vienna, | „ 
Brckuu, or BECK Eu, a ſmall town on the Werſe, 
containing a collegiate church, and two nunneries of 
Auguſtines. | . 
AHLEN, another ſmall town on the Werſe, containing 
a collegiate church, two Auguſtine nunneries, and having 
a princely and rural court. 75 
TLoEr, a little town on the Ems, much frequented 
by pilgrims on the firſt of July, and famous for a con- 
vention of the ſtates of Munſter, in 1532, to oppoſe the 
progreſs of Lutheraniſm. os 
WERENDORFF, a large town on the Ems, faid to have 
been built by Varus, a Roman captain, in the reign of 
Auguſtus Ceſar. It has a ſeat in the land diets, and 3 
manufacture of fine linens. f 
Wk, a little town, not far from the Lippe. 
CorsFELD, formerly a Hanſe-town, and ſtill a con- 
ſiderable place. It has two churches, a Jeſuits' college, 
four nunneries, a monaſtery, and a princely judge. 
Bochorr, a handſome town on the Aa, having a 
ſeat at the diet, and four cloiſters. Near it is a conſi- 
derable iron-work. | * 
Mpx, a town and fort at the conflux of the Haſe 
and Ems. It is well fortified, and, being reckoned the 
quay of Eaſt-Freſeland, the Dutch took it in 1587, but 
it was retaken. The Swedes took and fortified it, and 
afterwards ſold it for ſixty thouſand crowns to Charles 
Lodowic, count Palatine of the Rhine: but it now be- 
longs to the biſhop of Munſter. | 
KLoPPENBURG, or CLOPPENBURG, a town, taken and 
fortified by the Swedes, in 1635, and ſoon, after retaken 
by the Imperialiſts. | 
There are many other 
dations 1n this biſhopric 
by any thing remarkable; 


ſmall towns and reli gious foun« 
» but they are not diſtinguiſhed 


Tux BIHOPRIC or LIEGE. 


THIS biſhopric is very unequal beth in length and 
breadth ; the former, in ſome places, exceeding ninety 
miles, in others not half ſo much ; and the latter, in ſome 
places, extending to nah Wray though in others. hardly 
twenty-five. It is bounded to the north by Brabant; to 
the eaſt by Limburg and Juliers; to the weſt by Brabant, 
Namur, and Hainault; and to the ſouth by Champagne 
and Luxemburg. The air is temperate, and the fil 
fruitful in corn, wine, wood, and paſture. The interior 
parts of the earth are enriched with mines of lead and 
iron, quarries of marble and ſtone, pits of coal, and ſome 
celebrated mineral waters, as thoſe of Spa, and Chau- 
fontaine. It is principally watered by the rivers Maes and 
Sambre, which unite in the county of Namur. The 
manufactures and commodities of this territory, are arms, 
leather, ſerge, nails, beer, and the products above men- 
tioned. The biſhop is ſpiritual and temporal lord of the 
whole country; but, as biſhop, is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne. He ſtyles himſelf, By the Grace of 
God, biſhop and prince of Liege, duke of Bouillon, 
marquis of Franchimont, count of Looz, Hoorn, &c. 
In the council of the princes, of the empire, 28 e takes 
precedence alternately with Munſter, but ſo that 8 DE 
always fits between them. In the matricula he js rated ac 
fifty horſe, and one hundred and ſeventy foot, or eight 
hundred and twenty-ſix florins. in lieu of them. To the 
chamber-court he pays two hundred and forty rix- ollars. 
Several colleges are inſtituted at Liege, for the goyern- 
ment of the country, ,and the deciſion of., cauſes, whether 
civil, criminal, ſpiritual, or feudal. The chapter con- 
ſiſts of ſixty perſons, who cannot be admitted till they 
have proved their nobility for four generations, or that 
they have been doctors or licentiates of divinity for ſeven 
years; or of law for five years, in ſome. reſpectable uni- 
verſity. This biſhapric, being, very pulous and exten- 


five, contains fiftoen hundred pariſhes, in Which are 
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rwenty-four walled towns, beſides many others. Here 
are alſo fifty-two baronies, ſeventeen abbies for gentle- 
men, and eleven for ladies, excluſive of ſeveral others. 
The principal of theſe towns and places are 
Lion, in French Liege, and in Latin Leodium, or 
Legia. It is the capital of the biſhopric, ſituated in a 
valley between two mountains, and ſurrounded with 
woods and hills. It is a free imperial city, and one of 
the largeſt and moſt eminent in Europe; containing ſix- 
teen gates, ſeventeen bridges, one hundred and fifty-four 
ſtreets, and a fine epiſcopal palace. Some of the bridges 
are very handſome, and many of the ſtreets regular, 
ſtraight, and broad. Here is a large ſtately cathedral, 
in which, beſides ſeveral large filver coffers full of reliques, 
many filver ſtatues of ſaints contribute to its embelliſh- 
ment; and a St. George on © horſeback of maſſy gold, 
preſeated to the cathedral by Charles the Bold, by way 
pf atonement for treating the inhabitants with cruelty in 
2468. | Excluſive of the cathedral, which is dedicated 
to St.-Lambert, here are ſeven collegiate churches, of 
which that of St. Paul is the moſt remarkable, both for 
its ſtructure and fine ornaments in painting and marble. 
This tity alſo contains five abbies for men, and as many 
for women, thirty-two cloiſters of both ſexes, two col- 
leges of Jeſuits, ten hoſpitals, a ſeminary, and a charter- 
houſe. Liege is not only well fortified in itſelf, but its 
fortifications are ſtrengthened by citadels erected on the 
mountain of the Holy Walburg. Churches, convents, 
and other religious foundations, take up the greater part 
of this eity, whence it is called, by way of eminence, the 
Paradife of Prieſts. It is divided into the Old and New, 
or the Upper and Lower ; and the latter is again divided 
into the Hand, and the quarter beyond the Maes. The 
houſes are high, and bull of bluiſh marble. The town, 
and its fuburbs, contain ten public ſquares, and two fine 
quays, planted with ſeveral rows of trees, to render the 
walks commodious for the inhabitants to take the air. In 
St. William's convent, without the city, is the tomb of 
the famous Engliſh traveller Sir John Mandeville, with 
an itiſeription in barbarous French, requeſting the reader 
to pray for his ſoul. After liaving ſeen moſt of the prin- 
cipal cities in the world, he made choice of this to paſs 
his latter days in. Liege is indebted for its firſt increaſe to 
biſhop Hubert, after whom it gradually roſe to its preſent 
flouriſhing condition. In 1691, it was bombarded by 
the French, and, in 1702, taken by the confederates, the 
op *. 2. the intereſt of the French. Near the 
city s the epiſcopal palace of Seraing, intended for 
the fummer reſidence of the biſhops. The council-houſe 
was, in 1691, laid waſte by a bombardment, but, in 
77h; magnificently rebuilt, and enriched with a public 
. Ty. | ww 
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Sr. Tron, or ST. Txurzx, a town containing a Be- 
nedlictine abbey, and a ſeminary. 

VISET, or WSET, a ſmall town on the Maes, ſur- 
rounded with ditches and ramparts. 2 

Hxsral, a borough with a caſtle, ſituated on the 
Maes, giving name to a ſeigniory. It formerly belonged 
to duke of Lorrain and Brabant, but on the 
death of king William III. came to the king of Pruſſia, 
who ſold it to the biſhop of Liege. 
BorxcHLorn, a mal town, giving name to a county. 

'ToxnceREN, in Latin Aduatica Tongrorum, a town on 
the river Jecker, deriving its name from the Tongri, 

otherwiſe called Eburones, whoſe capital it was. Near 
it is a famous mineral water, taken notice of by Pliny, in 
his Natural Hiſtory, book 31, chap. 11: who enume- 
rates its virtues. Some Roman antiquities are ſtill to be 
DS 772 
Hoon x, a ſmall town with a caſtle,” ſituated near the 
* FRXANCHIMONT, a ſmall town, giving name to a mar- 
22 qo conferred on the church of Liege, in go8, by 
the emperor Lewis. : 
Pins, in Latin Vervia, a little town on the 
Weze, having a ſeat in the provincial diets, and a conſi- 
derable woollen manufacture. 
Saw, of Sea, a ſmall town on the Weze, ſurrounded 
with mountains. It. is particularly famous for its mineral 
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the months of June, July, an 
open obſtructions, 23 —— 
moiſture, A — the ner 
quantities of theſe waters . | 
There are five wells, bs Pane —_ 
uſed, one of which is in the market. ha em are me 
| two are a little way out of the town N 75 and the othe 
conſiſts of about four hundred houſes & — 
upon letting lodgings, and ſelling Lo an whol 
to the company, who amuſe themſelves it v wa, 
the Capuchins' gardens, which are ve — walking! 
habitants ſpeak a barbarous French . 
moſt in ve r 
terate wars, this town is conſidered 
_ protected from all hoſtilities, a 
vv, in Latin Huum, a to . f 
which here falls into the Maes, It . x — 
vale, and was well fortified ; but, in conſe Ta . 
veral ſieges, and particularly in 1715 mag = 18 of { 
were deſtroyed. But, though this place hs th 
much injured and deſolated by war, it till contai of 
handſome houſes, together with one colle late pn | 
teen pariſn churches, an abbey, a cloiſter of 5 ul 
canons of the order of the Holy Croſs, ſixteen ok 
both ſexes, and a number of chapels and hoſpitals Ti 
convent of Ciſtercian nuns, three miles — the t 
was founded in 1202, by Albert, count of Molra p 
exhauſted all his wealth in founding convents and ot 
religious uſes ; after having loſt his two ſons who kill 
each other with their lances, while they were pradiſt 
in imitation of the combatants and tournaments, Ont 
river Hoioul, near the town, are ſeveral paper-mills at 
iron- works, and fine mineral ſprings. The neighbouri 
country produces not only corn, wine, and fruits, b 
alſo iron, alum, coal, and ſulphur, ; 
DiNanT, in Latin Dronantum, a town ſeated on 
Maes, containing one collegiate and ſeven other church 
a college of Jeſuits, ſix cloiſters, and two hoſpitals. T 
trade carried on here is chiefly in leather, and braſs 2 
iron manufactures. Near the town are ſome fine quarr 
of marble. In 1554, this place was ſeverely handled 
the French: In 1674, it was taken by the Auſtrians, a 
in the following year by the French, who reſtored it 
2 mow 9 Moſt of its fortifications h 
en deſtroyed. | 
Cvurvin, in Latin Covinum, a ſmall town on a hill, nd 
the Blackwater. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, whi 
is now In ruins. | 
Tavin,-in Latin Tudinum, 2 ſmall town, with 
handſome collegiate church, and fome convents. 
HasstLT, a handſome little town, fituated on 
Demer. | 
L'Ossxs, a Benedictine abbey, erected in 638, 1 
mediately ſubject to the ſee of Rome. 
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guſt; and are (aig 
es, abſorb exceſſy 
ves and bowels. Va 


Tur BISHOPRIC or OSNABURG. 


THE biſhopric of Oſnaburg is ſituated in the ce 
of the circle, between the Weſer and the Ems, hav 
Diepholt on the north-eaſt, Minden on the eaſt, Mun 
on the weſt, and Ravenſburg on the ſouth-weſt. Its len 
is about forty-five miles, and its breadth twenty-fl 
producing ſome rye, and good paſturage, together 8 
marble, coals, and ſeveral forts of turt. The princ 
rivers are the Haſe and Hunte; the former riling 
Brink, in the diſtrict of Iburg, and paſſing into 4 
ſhopric of Munſter. The inhabitants, who are a 8 ; 
of proteſtants and Roman catholics, breed a _ - 
cattle, and a great many hogs. The po 1 
beneficial occupation of the inhabitants 0 * | 
conſiſts in ſpinning of yarn, and the manulac oh 
coarſe kind of linen cloth, we 15 — d. ö 
country above a million rix-dollars p =" 
right 51 propert revails in moſt of the fot 
the circle of Fre alia, there are many ſuby be ch 
tude in this biſhopric, who belong pul my part 
partly to the nobility and popiſh cierg) 


to the burghers. 880 ; 7 
By the treaty concluded here, in 1648, = 
| ternative between the Roman 


ſprings, Which are reſorted 


to from all parts of Europe in | 


Lutherans: And, in conſideration inst 
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ick hath, for the ſake of a general peace, made 
Wm” -hiable ſacrifices, viz. of the coadjutorſhips of 
Hbertadt and Magdeburg to the elector of Branden- 
Fab of that of Bremen to the king of Sweden ; and 
| 11 biſhopric of Ratzeburg to the dukes of Meck- 
« ' the Lutherans, who were to have the alter- 
, were to be younger princes of the houſe of 
-ick-Lunenburg 3 and, on failure thereof, the al- 
ire was to pals to that of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel. 
Þ cſequence of this ſettlement, his royal highneſs the 
of York, his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon, is now 
god of Oſnaburg- But, though this biſhopric is thus 
Jematively hereditary in this proteſtant family, it is not 
© with regard to its Roman catholic biſhops ; they being 
4fen out of different families, by a chapter of twenty- 
bee canons, who are not limited in their choice to any 
ular Romifh family. The revenues of twenty-two 
Fs prebends belong to the popiſh canons, and thoſe. 
« the other three to Lutherans, who are capable of 
ing, but not of being elected biſhops, as the Ro- 
nan catholics are. When a popiſh biſhop is the ſove- 
ron, he is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Cologne ; but 
te proteſtant biſhop, who is indeed a temporal prince, 
ks little more than the title to demonſtrate him an ec- 
&faftic. It was further agreed, by the treaty already 
entoned, that, when there was a proteſtant biſhop of 
faburg, the archbiſhop of Cologne ſhould ſuſpend the 
wiſe of his metropolitan juriſdiction, with regard to 
ts. It is obſerved by hiſtorians, that Charles 


r 
de Great, who founded this ſee, and dedicated the ca- 


fedral to St. Peter, with the two martyrs Criſpin and 
Cnſpinian, exempred its biſhop from all manner of 
homage and ſervice, except in an embaſly, at the em- 
peror's expence, to negociate any match that ſhould be 
Fropoſed between the families of the eaſtern and weſtern 


e of the biſhop is eſtimated at near thirty 
thouknd pounds per annum, and he can raiſe about two 
ſound five hundred men. The land-ſtates of the bi- 
re, are the chapter, the knights, and the four towns. 
Ne diets are held at Oſnaburg, when ſummoned by the 
op, The count of Bar Is hereditary ſeneſchal and 
FMidetit in the college of knights. About ſix or ſeven 
Wulad of the peaſants of this country, called Haver- 
by 90 annually to Holland, where they are employed 
8 moving, cutting turf, &c. and bring home from 
Pry to eventy Aorins each, their whole earning being 
poſed to amount to about two hundred thouſand 


bl 
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The biſhop is a prince of the empire, and ſits at the 
h the council of the princes, between the biſhops 
x Munſter and Liege. He is ſet down in the matricula 
u empire at fix horſe and thirty-ſix foot, or two 
Y Aud fixteen florins monthly. To the chamber of 
1 * he contributes, each term, eighty-one rix- 
| » founeen kruitzers and a half. Under the biſhop 
ce 


= un here are ſeveral colleges, for the govern- 
hav del the country, and the adminiſtration > Juſtice 
Aung inal, and ecclefiaſtical cauſes. At the yearly 
s len the en donation out of the caſn belonging 


ry-Hl dation, is granted to the biſhop by the three 


er wich, one year with another, amounts to about 
ms thouſand rix-dollars: The revenues of the 
Ng * Hin ae all nobles, are eſtimated at between 
> the e dee hundred thouſand. The principal places 
mix diſh T. 


hs Opric are | 
AB 


unde Fee, or Osnasruck, in Latin O/nabrucum, ſo 
nd | ke bridge over the river Haſe, or Oſe. It 
on 0 a4 n imperial city, and one of the Hanſe- 
160% Pity ſubje& to the biſhop ; though it (till 
; * Wy; * <3, and a revenue of near nine thouſand 


Vip. ſer 
of Munder, 
N {amous f. 


Untriet 
to ſe 


miles weſt of the latter, thirty north- 
and thirty-one weſt of Minden. This 


chu NNE. 

Of Sveden 8 the treaty between the emperor and 
uy I vere pr m 1648, wherein all the affairs of the pro- 
e ee e ee ke 
dae de ed de rreaty of Wellphalia. It is a neat 


| 


Pad ence with ſeyeral handſome public ſtruc- 
Wide, by x ed with walls and ditches, but it is 
Wi 7 mountain within cannon-ſhot. The 


houkt 


|» 
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TS in the route from Holland to Hanover, 
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biſhop's palace called Peterſburg; built by biſhop Erneſt- 
Auguſtus, brother to king George I. is well fortified, and 
ſeparated from the town by a bridge. It is a hexagon, 
with, a court in the middle, and a turret at each corner. 
In one of the apartments of this palace, George I. ex- 
pired, in the arms of his brother, on the 11th of June, 
1727. In the hall of the town-houſe, where the peace 
of 1648 was concluded, are to be ſeen the pictures of 
ſeveral of the plenipotentiaries, who aſſiſted at it. Here 
alſo are preſerved, as curioſities, three of thoſe large 
gold coins, which were diſtributed by the Anabaptiſts 
among their followers, in 1544. The magiſtracy of this 
city, which is techoſen yearly on the ad of January, 
is Lutheran: The 7 have the cathedral, which 
contains a treaſure of reliques, ſome of which are worth 
ſeeing: they have alſo the church and monaſtery of the 
Dominicans, in the old city, and the collegiate church of 
St. John, in the new. The Lutherans have the great 
parochial church of St. Mary, in the old city, and that 
of St. John. No popiſh proceſſions are allowed here; 
but both parties have the full and free exerciſe of their 
religion, whether the biſhop be a proteſtant or papiſt. In 
the Roman catholic church-yards, Lutherans are alſo 
buried; but Roman catholics are not interred in Lutheran 
burying- grounds. As the exerciſe of both religions are 
equally free, the proteſtants have a Lutheran conſiſtory, 
to which they apply in affairs of religion; and, when a 
prince of the houſe of Brunſwick is in the chair, the 
catholics have a ſuperior to take care of their religious 
concerns. This ſuperior is ſometimes a biſnop, with the 
title of apoſtolical vicar, and performs the ordinations, 
viſitations, and other epiſcopal functions; and ſometimes 
a canon of the chapter, who takes the title of ſuffragan 
to the biſhop of. Oſnaburg, by which is to be underſtood 
a coadjutor, though not entitled to the ſucceſſion hke 
other coadjutors. Beſides the public buildings already 
mentioned, here are ſeveral hoſpitals, a monaſtery of 
Dominicans, a nunnery of Auguſtines, a commandery 
belonging to the Teutonic order of St. George, a catholic 
and a Lutheran orphan-houſe, and a college of Jeſuits. 
Oſnaburg is the firſt town in Weſtphalia which received 
the Lutheran doctrine, Dr. Hermann Hecker, a monk 
of the order of St. Auguſtine, and formerly maſter of 
Luther, preaching it here from the pulpit, in 1519: On 
a little mountain beyond the river, ſtood a fine Bene- 
dictine nunnery, which the Swedes burnt in 1636, fearing 
it might be of ſervice to.the Imperialiſts in retaking th 
town; but it was afterwards rebuilt, and the nuns; who 
had retired to the town, returned to it. The dukes of 
Brunſwick made themſelves maſters of this dioceſe; 
during the long civil war in Germany ; but, after the 
Swedes had conquered it in 1634, the fee was given to 
Guſtavus count de Waſſenburg, natural ſon of Guſtayus 
Adolphus; who, on the litigation of it, in -favour of 
Francis-William of Wertemberg, a cardinal, who had 
been choſen long before by the N 2 yielded it to him 
for about ten thouſand pounds; which was paid by the 
biſhop, the chapter, and his ſubjects. A regiment of 
ſoldiers, conſiſting of four hundred men, is generally 
quartered in this city, which, among other privileges, 
has that of coining copper money, of regulating the po- 
lice, of trying criminals, and of fortifying the town in 
any manner they think proper. The inhabitants are very 
induſtrious in brewing, making linen, and breeding hogs. 
" IBvRG, a borough, ſituated on the declivity of a hill, 
with a caſtle in which the biſhops formerly reſided ;; and a 
monaſtery of Benedictines, founded in 1073. This 
town is the capital of a diſtrict, in which are ſixteen 
pariſhes, twelve of which are Roman catholic. On a 
farm near Rothenfeld, in this diſtrict, a ſalt-ſpring was 
diſcovered ig 7 a %/%/h „4 | 
FursSTENAU, a town containing an epiſcopal palace, 
in which former biſhops ſometimes reſided. It gives 
name to a diſtrict, conſiſting of fifteen pariſhes. In that 
of Borſtel, a noble foundation is eſtabliſhed for Lutheran. 
ladies, only two of the prebends belonging to the papiſts. 
| QUACKENBRUG, a town ſeated on the Haſe, contain- 


ing both a Lutheran and a popiſh church. The reyenues 
79 5 college of canons, formerly in this planes are no- 
divided between the two religions : a Lutheran-canon of... ; 
Oſnaburg is, however, always provoſt of Quackenbrugs' *** 
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Voxbru, a borough; having a burgher-maſter and 
council of its' own. The Roman catholics and Lutherans 
have à church here in common. During the thirty years 
war, the Swedes fortified this place with a ditch and 
rampatt, but theſe are now out of repair. | — 

Mell a borough, containing a Lutheran and a Ro- 
man catholic church, and having a burgher- maſter and 
council of its wn. . 

WitDENBRUCK, a little town on the Ems, having a 
collegiate church, two nunneries, and a magiſtracy of. 
its Own. ; 


Tur PRINCIPALITY or MINDEN. 


THIS principality is. bounded to the north by the 
counties of Diepholt and Hoya, to the eaſt by that of 
Schaumburg, to the weſt by the biſhopric of Oſnaburg ; 
and to the ſouth by the county of Ravenſberg. Its 
length is twenty-five miles, and its breadth about twenty. 
It is, in general, fruitful in corn, occaſioned partly by 
the ſs of the land, and partly by the ſkill and in- 

of the huſbandmen. This territory is alſo well 
farniſhed with wood, coal, turf, flax, and falt; and its 
meadows and paſtures feed abundance of cattle. It was 
a biſhopric till 1648, when it was ſecularized, and given 
to the elector of Brandenburg, for what he had parted 
with in Pomerania. The provincial ſtates here are the 
chapter of Minden, the prelates and knights, and the 
tons and boroughs, In the matricula it is rated at ten 
horſe and ſixteen foot, or one hundred and twenty-two 
rix-dollars monthly in lieu of them. Towards the ex- 
pence of the chamber- court, it contributes fifty- four rix- 
dollars, twelve kruitzers. The high colleges, for the 
different departments of government, are the regency, 
with the boards of war and domains. In times of any 
infectious diſtemper among men or cattle, the magiſtrates 
of health make the neceſſary regulations and proviſions ; 
and the provincial medical board take care that the 
country ſhall be provided with ſkilful phyſicians, ſurgeons, 

caries, and midwives. . The trade of this princi- 
pality conſiſts in cattle, . coarſe linen and yarn, a kind of 
ſtuff. compoſed of linen and woollen, brewing, diſtilling, 
ſugar-baking, corn, and ſoap-boiling. Here, as in 
other diſtricts, are bondſmen, who are ſubject to the 
will of their lords. The principal places in this terri- 

„„ eee ipality, 1 h 

M1iNDIN, capital rincipality, lying on the 
Weſer, a neat. well-fortified 4 aA — a bi- 
ſhopric by Charlemagne, and continued ſo till 1638, when 


it was ſecularized by the treaty of Munſter, and given 


to the elector of Brandenburg. In 1529, the reforma- 
tion took place here, with ſuch vehemence, that the 
chapter was obliged to leave the city; for which the inhabi- 
tants were, in 1538, put under the ban of the empire, 
and, in 1547, obliged to ſurrender their town to 
Charles V. They were ever after in troubles and revo- 
lutions, on the ſcore. of religion, during the war in Ger- 
many. The city was taken by the Imperialiſts, under 
count Tilly, in 1628, and by the dukes of Brunſwick- 
Lunenburg in 1634. The firſt time it was taken by 
ſtorm, when Tilly put near three thouſand men to the 
ſword. In 1636, the Swedes undertook to protect the 
proteſtant inhabitants, againſt the perſecution of the chap- 
ter, on that account, kept poſſeſſion of it till 16 50, 
when, in purſuance of the treaties of Weſtphalia, this 
once imperial city was delivered to the elector of Bran- 
denburg, who keeps a garriſon here. A conſiderable 
trade is carried on here, chiefly. by means of the Weſer, 
in cattle, corn, beer, and ſtockings. The inhabitants 
are, partly proteſtant, and partly popiſh; the churches are 
therefore. divided between them, but the cathedral belongs 

the 7 5 8 ar The 22 however, con- 
b eighteen perſons, is partly Roman catholic, and 
as Lutheran. - Though the town is well fortified and 
manded 


ed, it cannot be ſaid to be ſtrong, being com- 
manded by a neighbouring hill. The ele&or of Bran- 
8 r this principality under the title of a 
Jukedom, ſettled a regency here; and it always retained 
two 8, one of canons, and the other of canoneſſes, 
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| of chapter, conſiſting of a dean, 


to be admitted. Here are ſeveral cloifters 
naſium, an-'orphan-houſe, a houſe of 
ſeveral alms-houſes. The emperor, Conrad 11. 
diet * — 7 — in 1026. Minden is fly un 
north-eaſt of Munſter, and thirty. A 
nover. | x7 mY Ot of He 
LuBBecke, a well-fortified town, wi TR 
trade in beer, ſpirits, cattle, linen, and — pore 5 
inhabited by Lutherans, and the magiſtracy have — 
civil and criminal juriſdiction in the town and its 4 1 
Several 2 have handſome houſes here is 
becke alſo contains a ſchool, an alms-houſe, and 4 ki 
L C and four canons, - 
HavusBERGe, a town giving name to a diſtrig, x 
having a caſtle, a royal rewery and diſtillery t 1 
with a royal farm, and three vaſſal ſeats. In 11 
obtained the privileges of a city, and a magiſtracy g 
PETERSHAGEN, a ſmall place, which, in 1722 N 
tained the privileges of a town. It has an old caſte, 
Lutheran church, a brewery, and diſtillery. The int 
bitants apply themſelves to ſpinning, weaving, agric 
ture, and the breeding of cattle. 
SCHLUSSELBURG, a borough, having peculiar ſuper 
tendants of its own, which are called burgher-maſter, 


„ With a gyn 
corr ection, q 


Tus DUCHIY or VERDEN 


THIS duchy is bounded by that of Bremen tot 
north, by Lunenberg to the eaſt; by the Weſer to | 
weſt, and by the county of Hoya to the ſouth, [i 
about twenty-two miles in length, and eighteen in bea 
and the ſoil in general is poor; conſiſting moſtly of a 
with ſome marſh-land and foreſts. The Wumme, x 
riſes on the borders of Lunenburg, traverſes the duchyfi 
eaſt to weft, and the Weſer and Aller run along its} 
ders. Verden was formerly a biſhopric, founded 
Charlemagne, but it was ſecularized at the treay 
Weſtphalia, and given to Sweden as a duchy, 
Danes poſſeſſed thernfelves of it in 1712 ; and, by vi 
of the alliance concluded at Wiſmar, in 1715, ceded 
together with Bremen, to the electoral houſe of B 
wick-Lunenburg. The king of Great-Britain, asd 
of Verden, has a ſeat in the council of the princes a 
diets of the empire, and thoſe of the circle. In 
matricula, he is aſſeſſed at five horſe, and fifteen foot 
one hundred and twenty florins ; and to the chan 
court he contributes eighty-one rix-dollars, fourteen 
a half kruitzers. The fame regency ſerves both for 
duchies of Bremen and Verden; of the latter, the} 
cipal places are 

VERDEN, the capital, which gives name to the dud 
and is ſeated on the Aller, which is navigable to thett 
It was formerly an imperial city, ſtrong and popu 
but has much declined ; though it ſtill has a catie 
three other churches, and a Latin ſchool. 

RoTenBuRs, a borough ſituated on the Wu 
being populous, and having a good trade. Her 
anciently a famous caſtle, or palace, belonging © 
biſhop. | 

EN a large village, which had fo 
ditches and gates, and obtained town privileges. 


Taz ABBEY or CORVET 


THIS abbey, or diſtrict, is bounded on the nor 
the duchy of Brunſwick and the diſtrict of Tr 
on the eaſt by the ſame duchy, and by the bil ys 
Paderborn on the ſouth and weſt. Its length ode. | 
miles; and its breadth about eight. That 17 N 
which lies on the Weſer, is good corn-land, in 1 
is mountainous and woody. The Nad 4 
here, was founded by the emperor Lewis I. One K. 
tation of St. Adelard, abbor of Corbey in FIT, 
abbot, who is a Roman catholic, is a prince - 

pire, and has a ſeat; in the college of due eln 
of the empire and circle. His matricular onthlys 
two horſe, and nine foot, or ſixty e. Jred ande 
to the chamber-court, he pays ae uche hen 


rix- dollars, wwentpy and a half Krultzers: fried 


officers are a mr al, and a dap e 


+ Weſtphalia, Corvey fits between Verden and 
he cle of Weltp he ſtands immediately under the ſee 


As abbot; en d w- N 
e. —_ places worth mentioning, in this terri- 


Bone. | he 
wel e »xy or Con vkv, in Latin Corbeia Nova, ſitu- 
2 Weſer, at a ſmall diſtance from the town of 
god 00 It was founded by the emperor Lewis I. and 
n eg many learned monks and biſhops ; among 
"Linn Wittekind, the famous Saxon hiſtorian, | 

vom E or Hox AR, in Latin Huxaria, a large town 
Eper containing a college of canons, two Ro- 
* +olic and two Lutheran churches. It is partly 
Wand partly ſubject to the abbot, who is under 
— of the duke of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel. 
Yer is atolerably good trade, occaſioned by the Weſer. 

6 4pTBERG, a {mall town, ſituated on a mountain 
de Dimel. Here is a provoſtſhip, to which belong 
1 rrovoſtſhips of the mountain of St. James, in the 
a of Paderborn ; and that of Meppin, in the 


of Munſter, 


or 


Tar ABBIES or STABLO anp MALMEDY. 


THESE Benedictine abbies were founded by Rema- 
about the middle of the ſeventh century, and have 
= one abbot, who is elected by the monks of both. 
Nie territory belonging to them is ſurrounded by the 


GER M A Ng T. 


lies of Luxemburg and Limburg, and the biſhopric 


ag to the . of the biſnop of Liege; 


2 cloiſter, where the body of St. Remaclus is 


. 5 diets of the empire, on the Rheniſh bench of 


Liege. The abbot is a prince of the empire, and, as 
c has a feat at the diets of the empire, and of the 
de, He is alſo count of Logne, and, within his 
n territories, a ſovereign prince. To the impoſts of 
ke empire he is rated at two horſe, and twenty-two foot, 
ane hundred and twelve florins. To the chamber at 
Verl he pay eighty-one rix-dollars, fourteen and a 
krutzers ; and his annual revenues are eſtimated at 
end our thouſand florins. The cloiſter of Stablo be- 


Malmedy is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Cologne; 
ſte biſhop of Liege has the ordination of the abbot. 
only places worth mentioning in theſe territories, are 
Naur, in Latin S abulelum, a town carrying on a 
WL ade, ſeated in a valley on the river Ambleve. 


led. 


Munzor, in Latin Malmundarium, a wn en the 
| Reckt, which falls into the Ambleve. It alſo car- 
4b good trade, and near it is a cloiſter of the ſame 


Iz ABBEY or WERDEN. 


1 Uſtridt belonging to the abbey of Werden, lies 
ne aunty of Mark. It was founded by St. Ludger, 
om te firſt biſhop. of Munſter, about the year 778, 
. a the order of St. Benedict. The abbot has 


ut, at thoſe of the circle of Weſtphalia, he 

1,0 princes, In the impoſts of the empite, he 

a horſe, and fix foot, or forty-eight florins ; | 

C 15 ber- court he pays eighty- one rix-dollars, 

ther mers and a half; and the annual revenue of 
of P 


exceeds twenty - thouſand rix-dollars. The 


Gree, "5a, as count of the Mark, claims the right 
n Over the foundation. The only places 
ng in this territory, are 

* N Werthina,' a little walled town, 
n ver, containii bbey of the ſame 
F Lutheran * WY 1 | * e 
„ „ ſmall borough, alſo ſeated. on the 


nr os Sr. CORNELIS MUNSTER. 
| Pr 88 rena 8 E ee HOC 
Ga belonging to this abbey is furrounded 
he town of > Wiers and Limburg, and the diſtri& 
i bench G ke, Chapelle. The abbot fits on the 
de princes 
* twely 


Prelates at the diets of the ernpire, and 
at thoſe of the circle. His matricular 


© foot, or forty-eight" florins. To the 


2 
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chamber court he pays one hundred and twenty-ſix rix- 


dollars, twenty-one kruitzers, The abbey. is under the 
protection of the duke of Juliers. The only place in 
this diftri&t deſerving notice, is | 

Sr. CoRNELIS, a ſmall town on the little river Dent, 
with a cloiſter or abbey of the ſame name. The abbot 
of this place has the diſpoſal of the prebends of the 
foundation of Sclayen, in the county of Namur. 

This diſtrict alſo contains the villages of Breinich, 
Groſſenich, Haen, Raetgen, Malertzhut, Snarenelt, 
Vicht, Watem, Waleburg, Veraegham, Wering, &c. 


TRE ABBEY or ESSEN, 


THE territory belonging to this abbey is ſurrounded 
by the counties of Mark and Recklinkhuſen, the abbey 
of Werden, and the duchies of Berg and Cleves. The 
abbey of Eſſen is of the order of Benedictines, and was 
founded by Alfred, biſhop of Hildeſheim, in 877. It 
was anciently endowed with imperial and royal immuni- 
ties and privileges; to which alſo belonged the right of 
chooſing a protector, in which capacity it accepted of the 
emperor Rodolph I. The king of Pruſſia, as duke of 
Cleves, and count of the Mark, is now hereditary pro- 
tector of this abbey, which has great privileges. The 
abbeſs has the following titles: * We, by the Grace of 
« God, A. B. of the imperial free ſecular foundation of 
« Eſſen, abbeſs, of the Holy Roman empire princeſs, 
« lady of Breyſich, Rellinghauſen, and Huckard:“ and 
the chapter conſiſts of princeſſes and counteſſes. At the 
diet of the empire, the abbeſs ſits among the abbeſſes on 
the Rheniſh bench, and at the circle, among the princes. 
To the impoſts of the empire it is rated at two horſe, and 
thirteen foot, or ſeventy-ſix florins; and to the chamber- 
court at one hundred and ſixty-two rix-dollars, twenty- 
nine kruitzers. Its hereditary officers are a marſhal, a a 
ſteward, a ſewer, and a chamberlain, The only places 
of any conſideration, in this territory, are 

Esskx, in Latin Eſſendia, a large town, ſubject to the 
abbeſs as its ſovereign, but with very ample privileges and 
immunities, ſuch as the civil and criminal juriſdiction within 
the town and its liberties, the levying of aſſeſſments, and the 
free exerciſe of religion. The magiſtracy of the town is 
Lutheran, and the king of Pruſſia its protector; but here 
are ſome Roman catholic churches, and a commandery of 
the Teutonic order. Eſſen has alſo ſome proteſtant 
churches, a gymnaſium common to both religions, a 
manufacture of cloth, and a conſiderable trade. 

' STEYLL, a ſmall town, having a Lutheran and a Ro- 


| man catholic church. 


TRE ABBEY or T HORN. 


THIS imperial free ſecular foundation of Benedictines, 
is ſituated in the biſhopric of Liege, and county of Hoorn, 
on the Ytter-Beck. It was erected in the year 1000, and 
has a ſeat at the diets of the empire and circle. Its matri- 
cular aſſeſſment is one horſe, or twelve florins monthly. 
The chapter conſiſts of princeſſes and counteſſes, of the 
order of St. Benedict. „ 


Tus ABBEY or HEREFORD. 


THE imperial free ſecular foundation of Herford, is 
ſituated in a town of the ſame name, in the county of Ra- 
ven , and, according to ſome, was erected in 790; 
and, after its demolition by the heathens, rebuilt in 8 20. 
Its privileges, immunities, and ſecular ſu remacy, Was 
obtained of pope Adrian, in 1101 and of the emperors 
Lewis I. and Conrad II. in 1147. At that time, and 
even to this day, the abbeſs is ſtiled by the emperor, a 
princeſs and prelateſs of the Holy Roman empire; and 
has a ſeat at the diets of the empire and Circle. She is 
rated in the matricula at two foot, or eight flotins monthly: 
and her aſſeſſment to the imperial aulic chamber is eighty- 
one rix-dollars; fourteen kruitzers and a half. The foun- 
dation is Lutheran, its reformation having been completed 
under the abbeſs Anne, countefs of Limburg.” The 
chapter conſiſts of a female 'deacon, a female church- 


| warden, and what number of eanoneſſes the abbeſs pleaſes, 


who 


T 
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who ure all of noble birth. The abbeſs is alſo ſuperior 

of the collegiate church of St. Mary, ſituated on a 
rford. 


mountain at a little diſtance from He This foun- 
dation conſiſts of a female dean and provoſt, a female 
church- warden, and nine other foundation- ladies of noble 
birth. The prebends of this foundation are alſo in the 
iſt of the abbeſs of Herford. The canoneſſes of Her- 
Drd wear a ſcarlet ribbon, with a filver border, hanging 
from the right ſhoulder to the left ſide; having a croſs at 
the end of it, on which is the figure of the Virgin Mary, 
and the child Jeſus, with this inſcription, Meminiſſe & 
imitari. On the left breaſt the canoneſſes wear a ſtar, on 
which are alſo repreſented the Virgin and Child. Several 

iſhes belong to this foundation, and the revenue of the 
abbeſs is eſtimated at ſix thouſand rix-dollars per annum: 
that of the canoneſſes is ſaid to be inconſiderable. 


Tuz DUCHY or CLEYE. 


THE duchy of Cleve is reckoned one of the oldeſt 
rincipalities in Germany, having been conferred by king 
From of France, in 759, on Ælius Gracilis, or Gralius, 
the companion of Charles Martel, in his expeditions 
againſt the Griſons, Saxons, and Bavarians. It is bounded 
by Zutphen on the north, Munſter on the eaſt, Gelder- 
land on the weſt, and Juliers on the ſouth. It is a deli- 
cious country, which, though generally woody and hilly, 
is fertile in grain and paſture, and has a great quantity of 
me, horſes, and black cattle. It lies on both ſides of the 
hine, and is watered by ſeveral other rivers, which ren- 
der the country beautiful, fertilize the ſoil, and furniſh the 
inhabitants with fiſh: among theſe are the Rhine, the Roer, 
the Emſer, the Lippe, the Iſſel, and the Maes. To 
preſerve the meadows and low grounds from the inunda- 
tions of the Rhine, ſtrong dams have been made, from 
cleven to ſixteen feet in height. The land-diets conſiſt of 
the nobility, and the deputies of the towns. Though 
popery is prevalent in this country, the proteſtants and 
Jews enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. The inha- 
bitants apply themſelves to trade, and the Rhine and 
Maes aſſiſt them greatly in their endeavours. This 
duchy contains twenty-ſeven towns, ſeventeen monaſte- 
ries, thirty nunneries, and ſeveral commanderies. By 
the treaty of partition, between the families of Branden- 
burg and Neuberg, this duchy, and the counties of Mark 
and Rayenſberg, were alloted to the former; and Juliers 
and Berg, with the territory of Ravenſtein, to the latter. 
The voice of Juliers, Cleve, and Berg, in the council of 
the N of the empire, has been dormant ever ſince 
the death of duke John- William. On account of Cleve 
and the Mark, the matricular aſſeſſment of the king of 
Pruſſia is one thouſand and ſixty- ſix florins monthly; and 
one hundred and forty- two for Ravenſberg. To the aulic 
chamber, each term, for theſe countries, he pays ſix hundred 
and ſeventy- ſix rix- dollars, twenty-ſix eee The 
government of them, under the king, is veſted in the 
royal regency, the war and domain chamber, and the 
provincial council; to which ſeveral courts of judicature 
are ſubordinate. The revenues of Cleve and the Mark, 
are faid*to amount to about ſeven hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars. The former, conſiſting of three circles, con- 
tains wow 4 
CLeve, in Latin Clivia, or Clivis, the capital of the 
country, ſo called from its ſituation on a declivity. It is 
thought, by Cluveris and others, to have been the ancient 
Colonia Ulpia Trajana. An inſcription appears over the 
ſouth-gate of the town, importing that Julius Cæſar 
founded a caftle here, that Auguſtus iſoned it, that 
Ulpias Trajanus made it a colony, and Ælius Adrianus a 
city. It is the ſeat of the ſovereign colleges and judica- 


tories, and, though not large, is neat and populous ; . 
ontaini Euer handene DE belonging 1 ns 
F quality, The caſtle is large, and charmingly ſituated 
on the top of a hill, but it is irregular, not very 
ſtrong. From an ancient Gothic ſtructure, called the 
Swan-Tower, a noble proſpect of the neighbouring 
country is commanded, and in particular of the Rhine, at 
three miles diſtance, There are ſtately apartments in the 
caſtle, which was the palace of the ancient dukes, 800 
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whoſe mother, the du 
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city, 1 ſubſiſts chiefly b 
ties, who govern the duchy; 
ſtates, who aſſemble at the AP gg ? 
country, and magiſtrates of the City 
have a large handſome church, beſide 
caſtle : but the public churches here and i 
the duchy, are in the poſſeſſion of the ey we 1 
Jubers of an agreement with the duke of N NY 
uliers, who was thereupon ob]; cuburg 
F . pon obliged to allow t 
tants a liberty in his dominions. The rive Hef pre 
runs by the foot of the caſtle, is navigable 9 cb a 
ſels, to the Rhine. On the welt ſide of the 7 
and on the eaſt a wood; in which is Nate a 
Naſſau's houſe, with his monument, 9 "low 
antiquities, and a pheaſantry. Above — 9 
called Sternberg, may be ſeen Utrecht tho * 
diſtance of fiſty miles; with near forty other cid 15 
towns: twelve of which may be ſeen in as bh — 
cut through the woods. The prince's houſe ſtands in k 
on the eaſt ſide, and, among many other curiof * 
a noble collection of old Roman urns, and — 
monuments of antiquity. This town has a ſeat — | 
at the provincial diets, and, beſides what has bee | 
merated, contains a monaſtery of Franciſcans = 
ther of Capuchins. It is ſixty miles from Colo 
ſixty-four — Amſterdam. * 

CaLcaR, a pretty large fortified town, having i 
and voice at the provincial diets. Its moſt ſtatelyb 
ings are a Caſtle, the town-houſe, St. Nicholas's ch 
and a monaſtery of Dominicans, It has a good 
manufactory. 

CRANENBURG, a ſmall town, having a Roman e 
lic collegiate church. | 

GENNEP, a town ſituated at the mouth of the 
where it falls into the Maes. 

Uvzm, a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated. 

Gocn, a ſmall town on the Niers, which was ce 
the duke of Cleve in 147 3. 

X ANTEN, Or SANTEN, in Latin Santena, a largett 
and ſo ancient, that Cluverius ſuppoſed it to be the 
Caſtra of I acitus, which was for ſome time the refd 
of Julius Cæſar. This town is much on the declin 
has a great church, like a cathedral, with thirty fined 
and the goſpel-hiſtory exquiſitely carved in wood; i 
ther with abundance of reliques, a pretended mir 
image of the Virgin Mary, and a manuſcripy, i 
prieſts are to believed, written by St. Paul. 

BuDER1ck, or BuDICH, a {mall town on the RI 
in which is a cloiſter, 

WEsEzL, in Latin Ye/alia, called alſo Nether Welt 
diſtinguiſh it from Upper Weſel in the electom 
Treves. It is fituated on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, 
the mouth of the river Lippe, about eighteen mile 
Cleve, It was once an imperial and Hanſe-town, 
has ſtill many great A % be though it acknowk 
the king of Pruſſia for its ſovereign. It is not on 
largeſt and handſomeſt town in the duchy, but f 
populous, and well ſituated for trade. It grew 16 
the concourſe of merchants who fled hither from the 
ſecution in the Spaniſh Netherlands; and was gan 
by the Dutch, to whom it was mortgaged by the d 
of Brandenburg. Both the town and its ſuburbs at 
fortified after the modern way, with baſtions, half 
and ditches. It is indeed one of the ſtrongeſt ton 
Europe, and has a good citadel towards the Kal 
ſmall harbour for veſſels that trade on that river, 
nal well ſtored with all neceſſaries for defence or d 
tion, ſeveral churches and monaſteries, (ſome of 
belong to the proteſtants and ſome to the Rom 
lics) a+ commandery of the order of St. John, b 
tant gymnaſium, and two foundations for prog f 
The porch of the great church here, 1s e | 
birth of Peregrine Bertie, afterwards carl of 4 

cheſs-dowager of Suffolk, 
Bertic her huſband, being forced to fly bee Þ 
queen Mary's perſecution, were reduced to fc 
ties, fearing they ſhould become known, that FR 
not get any, better accommodations. | Thy | 
ſeat and yoice at the proyiacial Gets 


| 
y the relidence of his a. 
y the meetin k 
e Sovernorz 
are Cabin 


8 the chapel of 


Dm 


which the king ol. Pruſſia refides when he comes to thj 


of 77 
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STO ſmall town, formerly the capital of an 
en Lain Orſovium, a ſmall ſtrong town on the 
e of the Rhine. "Io 
F wile of n town, with an ancient caſtle. 

> | fot 1 in Latin Duiſburgum, a ſmall city on the 
be ohich it loſes itſelf in the Rhine. It was 
. an imperial city, and one of the Hanſe-towns, 
3 ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, as elector of 
ug +oburg; though the burghers ſtill claim the former 
es and privileges. This town is populous, and 
enified, and contains an univerſity, a learned ſociety, 
in churches, two monaſteries, a Ciſtercian nun- 
cr ladies, a begum-houſe, and a commandery be- 
ne to the Teutonic order. It has a ſeat and voice 
© the provincial diets, and is ſituated thirty-one miles 

Mea of Cleve, and fifteen ſouth-eaſt of Weſel. 
duns, 2 ſmall town on the Rhine, having a ſeat and 
e at the provincial diets. The proteſtants have a 
auch here, where they have preſerved an excellent 
future, in wood, containing the hiſtory of the life of 
uit. 


&1.8U8G, a town on the Iſſel, from which it acquired 
s ume. 
Fuentes, in Latin Emerica, a large, opulent, po- 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the 
Wine, four miles eaſt of Cleve. It is a very ancient 
lee, and was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns. The 
Peror, magiſtrates, and many of the burghers are 
Mints, and have a church; but the other churches 
Wong to the papiſts, who have alſo two monaſteries, a 
nnen, and a college of Jeſuits. This town has a ſeat 
I voce in the provincial diets, and has a ſmall gar- 
ion; but the fortifications, though formerly very con- 
erable, have lately been neglected. 
Losiru, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Rhine, having 
tll-houſe for that river. 
Eirixzznc, a village near the Rhine, having a free 
eral foundation, inſtituted for ladies. It was eſta- 
hed in 968, and has an abbeſs for its ſuperior. 


* 


Tue COUNTY or MARK. 


THIS county, which is forty miles in length, and 
Wy 2s much in breadth, belongs to the king of Pruſſia, 
W's ſaid to have obtained its name from being the 
Cent boundary between Germany, and Gallia Belgica. 
b bounded to the north by the county of Recklinhauſen 
Itte biſhopric of Munſter ; to the eaſt by the duchy 
Velphalia; to the weſt by thoſe of Cleve and Berg; 
Lt the ſouth alſo by Berg. The ſoil is fertile, pro- 
Ws flax, hemp, and fruits. This territory likewiſe 
a on, lead, copper, ſilver, coal, wood, quarries 
Me, alt, and medicinal ſprings, with plenty af cattle, 
md fh. It contains ſeventeen towns, beſides half 
df Lppltadt, and ſeven corporations, with upwards 
We tundred opulent and noble families. The inha- 
1 Wo are a mixture of proteſtants and Roman 
cd Joy the free and public exerciſe of that religion 
bey profeſs. Beſides other manufactures, a great 


the Ack iron and ſteel wares are made in this county, 
cbs M A are exported. This county had formerly 
haf t own, in conjunction with Cleve, but at 
elt uon be into the poſſeſſion of the king of Pruſſia, in 
he N like — che treaty of partition between him and 
yer, ies of euburg, concerning the ſucceſſion to the 
e or cn #01 che duke of Cleve. It is governed like the 
ne ol e, and juſtice is adminiſtered in ſix courts, 
oma ne yl royal and noble juriſdictions, and a council 
hn, # 00 * in each of the four circles into which it is 
1 t has alſo a diviſion into two parts, as the 


1 of the Roer, and the ſouth of that river. 
ber Kaderable places in the whole county are 

cl atin Hammona, the capital of the county, 
pre of of the Hanſe- towns, on the borders of 
"To ot Munſter, near the influx of the Aſſe 
J 1458 It 1s 2 pretty large town, fortified with 
hben an AS and paliſades. Great quan- 
Walle uad wade and bleached-in this town, and a 


noble foundation for proteſtant and Roman cathalic ladies, 


and a proteſtant academy. In 1741, three hundred and 


fifty houſes were burnt down in this town, together with 
the council-houſe, and the church belonging to the pro- 
teſtants ; but ſuperior buildings have been erected in their 
ſtead. Hamm is ſituated about twenty-cight miles fouth 
ot Munſter, 

Ux NA, a town ſituated in a fine plain, on the rivulet 
Kottelbecke, ſurrounded with walls and ditches. For- 
merly it conſtituted one of the Hanſe-towns, but the 
inhabitants at preſent ſubſiſt principally by agriculture, 
brewing, and diſtilling. Here is a nunnery, and the 
proteſtants have ſeveral churches, and a ſchool. On the 
mountain of Haſlo, in the diſtrict of this town, ſtands 
the noble, free, ſecular foundation of Frondenberg, be- 
longing to the Ciſtercian order, with an abbeſs, and. 
twenty-four ladies belonging to it; into which both pro- 
teſtants and Roman catholics are admitted. 

CaMen, a town ſeated in a beautiful plain on the Ze- 
ſick, containing a Calviniſt and a Lutheran church, a 
nunnery, and a Latin ſchool; and having a ſeat and voice 
at the provincial diets, 

SCHWERTE, a ſmall town .on the Roer, having®a 
Lutheran, a Calviniſt, and a Roman catholic church. 
The inhabitants diſtinguiſh themſelves by their ſkill in 
agriculture, and the breeding of cattle. 

WEsSTHOVEN, a borough, enjoying peculiar immuni- 
ties, uſages, and laws. | ; 

Horz, a ſmall town on the Emſcher, having a 
Lutheran and Calviniſt church; with a caſtle, which was 
formerly the reſidence of the counts of the Mark. Near 
it is the noble, free, ſecular foundation of Clarenberg, 
for an abbeſs and fifteen ladies, partly proteſtants, and 
partly Roman catholics. | 

Lunn, a ſmall town on the Zeſick, having a ſeat 
and voice at the provincial diets. 

Hackx, a town on the Wolme, ſurrounded by moun- 
tains, having a Lutheran, Calviniſt, and Roman catholic 
church, with manufactures of paper, cloth, ſword- 
blades, hammers, knives, and charcoal. 

'Herpicks, a ſmall town on the Roer, with a Lutheran, 
Calviniſt, and Roman catholic church; and a noble ſe- 
cular foundation for proteſtant and Roman catholic 
ladies. 

ALTENA, the largeſt and moſt populous town in the 
county, fituated on the Nette. It is ſurrounded with 
mountains, and has a caſtle on a high rock, with a Lu- 
theran and Calviniſt church. It deals largely in wire and 
iron. | 

IsERLox, or Lon, a town having a briſk trade, with 


three Lutheran, one Calviniſt, and one Roman catholic 
church, and a ſeat in the provincial diets. | 
NI1ENRADE, a little town on the Lenne, ſurrounded 
with high mountains, | 
LuDENSCHEILD, a ſmall handſome town, in which the 
Calviniſts and Lutherans have each a church. Here is 
alſo a Latin ſchool, and ſome trade in iron and wire. 
Bockum, or Bochuu, a ſmall town, ſituated in a 


Roman catholics, have each a church. | 

CasTROP, a borough, having a Lutheran, a Calviniſt, 
and a Roman catholic church. | 

BLANKENSTEIN, a borough, near the Roer, having a 

Roman catholic church, and a Lutheran chapel. 

. HaTTinGztn, a ſmall town near the Roer, with a 
Latin ſchool, and two churches ; the'one Lutheran, and 
the other Calviniſt. e 

SCHWELM, a town on a rivulet of the ſame name, in 
which, beſides a Latin ſchool, the Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
and Roman catholics, have each a pariſh church. Near 
it is a medicinal ſpring, and a noble, free, ſecular foun- 
dation for Roman catholic and proteſtant ladies. 
 PLETTENBERG, a little town on the Elſe. and the 

Oeſter, having a magiſtracy of its own, and ſome iron 
and woollen manufactures. | | ODE 
© Soxsr, in Latin Su/atum, a large but not a very hand- 
ſome town, having ſeven proteſtant churches. The 
Roman catholics are in poſſeſſion of the cathedral, and 


An ied on. Here are two churches, a 


two monaſteries, It was formerly an imperial city, and 
bs | rs. © 
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manufactures of ſilk, wool, braſs, and iron. It has 


fruitful ſpot; in which the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and 


F ˙ WW 


H 14 © 8: F 


one of the Hanſe-towns z and its privileges are {till con- 
ſiderable. The Lutheran academy here is one of the 
moſt celebrated in Weſtphalia. 
Hokzw LiMBURG, a borough on the Lenne. 
Lirsrabr, à pretty large town on the Lippe, from 
which it derives its name. 
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Tut DUCHIES or JULIERS and BERG. 


THE duchy of Juliers, which is about ſixty miles in 
length, and thirty in breadth, is bounded to the north by 
Guelderland and Cleve; to the eaſt by the duchy of 
Cleve and the electorate of Cologne; to the welt by 
Liege and Limburg; and to the ſouth by Luxemberg 
and Trier. It produces plenty of cattle, corn, paſture, 
wood, and woad, and has an excellent breed of horſes ; 
of the two laſt articles great quantities are exported. The 
provincial ſtates of this duchy, and Berg, conſiſt of the 
nobility, and. the deputies of the four chief towns of 
each. The inhabitants are partly proteſtant, and partly 
Roman catholic. - By a treaty between the electors Pala- 
tine, and of Brandenburg, both the Lutherans and Cal- 
viniſts of this duchy, and that of Berg, are to have the 
public exerciſe of their religion, and all other religious 
rites. The elector Palatine, on account of Juliers, is 
aſſeſſed in the matricula of the empire, at ſix hundred and 
thirty- nine florins, forty-five kruitzers; and for Berg, at 
two hundred and eighty -four florins: to the chamber, for 
both duchies, he pays fix hundred and ſeventy-ſix rix- 
dollars, twenty-ſix kruitzers. The high provincial col- 
leges of Juliers, and Berg are at Duſſeldorp in the duchy 
of Berg. The ſtates of each duchy annually grant a 
certain ſum for the ordinary expences of government, and 
another under the denomination of a free gift, In Juliers 
the following are the principal places : 

JuLitRs, by the Romans called Juliacum, the capital 
of the duchy, ſituated on the Roer, thirteen miles north- 
eaſt of Aix-la-Chapelle, and nineteen north-weſt of Co- 
logne. The ſtreets are broad and regular, and the houſes 
neatly built. The city is well fortified, and has a 
citadel as ſtrong as the beſt engineers in Germany could 
make it. In 1610, prince Maurice took it from the 

duke of Saxony; and in 1622 it was taken by the Spa- 
niards, bur reſtored to the duke of Neuburg by the Pyre- 
nean treaty. It has the firſt ſeat and voice among the 
rowns at the provincial diets, and.contains three churches, 
one for Lutherans, another for Calviniſts, and the third 
for Roman catholics. 

ALDENHOVEN, a ſmall town, giving name to a diſ- 
ent. 

LiIx Nich, a town on the Roer, in which the Calvi- 

niſts have a church. 

GE1LEKI1RCHEN, a town giving name to a diſtrict, 
fituated on the Worm. 

RANDERADT, a {mall town on the Worm, alſo giving 
name to a diſtrict. 

HzinsBERG, a ſmall town, the capital of a ſeigniory, 
and containing a nunnery, and a Calviniſt church. 
' WASSENBERG, a ſmall town on a mountain, giving 
name to. a diſtrict, and having two churches, one for 

Calviniſts, and the other for Roman catholics. 


GLADBECK, a ſmall town, giving name to a diſtrict, 


and containing a Benedictine abbey. | 
e a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſituated on the 
GREVENBROICH, a little town on the Erfft, with a 


OF 


| 


of Berg and Juliers: the moſt conſiderable place i 


e 


which formerly brou 
pilgrims. 
ESCHWEILER, a ſmall town, fit 
the neighbourhood of which is a 1 n 
MounsTER-EyFFEL, reckoned the third t 
thoſe which have a ſeat and voice at the la ry 
has a collegiate church. 0 
WIIELMuSsTEIN, a ſmall town f 
giving name to a diſtrict. » baving a eile 
MoxJor, a little town on the Roer 
and giving name to a diſtrict, x 
Niokckkx, a ſmall town, 
of the order of St. John, 
a diſtrict. 
EUSKERCHIN, a town, reckoned the f. þ; 
a ſeat and voice at the provincial diets, un 
SINZ1G, a ſmall town near the Rhine 
nery, and giving name to a diſtrict. 
r 8 ſituated on the Rhine, beito 
capital of a ſeigniory, and havi ay 
order of St. Toke, l enn 


RHEIN MACO Ex, a ſmall town, ſeated on the Rhine 


ght . hither a great number 


mt, 


n amor 
diets, 


having a ci 


containing a commands 
a Ppriory, and giving name 


having a n 


Tus DUCHY or BERG 


THE duchy of Berg, fo named from its mountains 
on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, oppoſite to the che 
of Cologne; it has part of that electorate on the & 
which ſeparates it from Juliers; the county of Ma 
the north; and the duchy of Weſtphalia on the eat, 
length is fifty miles, and its breadth about ty 
Though it is a mountainous country, it has ſome þ 
tracts, affording good corn and paſture. Other { 
contain coal, iron and other ores, woods, and vineyy 
It contains eleven towns, and the ſame number of 
roughs, in which are manufactures of cloth, iron 
ſteel, The Rhine paſſes to the eaſt of this country, 
ceiving, in its courſe, the Agger and the Wipper: 
Roer, which comes out of the county of Mark, fle 
the north, through the narroweſt part of the duch 
Berg, and, in that of Cleve, forms a coalition with 
Rhine. The ſame regency and diet ſerve for the di 


former, are 

DusszLDokr, or DusszLDokrr, in Latin Diſ# 
Pium, the capital, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the N 
deriving its name from the Duſſel, a ſmall river, » 
here falls into the Rhine. It was anciently an imperial 
and had a great trade, before the removal of its fi 
Frankfort. It is ftill large, handſome, populous, fi 
fortified, and defended by a citadel, which is {pa 
from it by a ſmall harbour formed by the Rhine, 
over this harbour is a bridge of boats. The 
buildings, towards the river, make a fine appea 
and particularly its ſtately palace, an old Gothic 
ing, in which the electors Palatine, who are fovere 
the duchy, have ſometimes reſided. It contains at 
ber of fine paintings, by Vandyck, Rapharl, 
Veroneſe, Reubens, Titian, &c. with brals a 
portable cabinets, ſtatues of marble, and other d. 
curioſities. This palace was the elector's chief rel 
during the devaſtations of the Palatinate, by the 
towards the cloſe of the laſt century. Here 7 
weekly markets for corn, which 1s imported from t 
Countries, and exported in great quantities to 00 
and other parts of Germany. In the collegiate © 


monaſtery and caſtle. here are ſeveral monuments of the ancient dui 
* Bzxerzm, another ſmall town on the Erfft, in which | Juliers and Berg. In the market-place, opp 
the Jews have a ſynagogue. | palace, ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs, on 


of grey marble, of the elector John-Willam * 
with the electoral bonnet on his head. The Je 7 
a college, a gymnaſium, and a ſeminary — 
with a beautiful chapel. Among the other 10 | 
ings may be alſo mentioned ſome nunneric® * | 
teries, a Calviniſt and a Lutheran church, ver”. 
and a riding academy, founded in 1752, 


NoRyEN ich, a borough, giving name to a diſtrict, 
-.DuREn,. or DEUREN, anciently Marcodurum, a ſmall, 
handſome, uniform town, on the Roer, fifteen miles from 
Aix-la-Chapelle. It was made an imperial city by 
Charles IV. but ſubdued by the duke of Juliers in 1407. 
Charles V. took it by ſtorm, put the garriſon to the 
ſword, and burnt it, in 1543; but it was rebuilt, and 


reſtored to the duke. It has the ſecond ſeat and voice, | are tolerated in this place, but only the gee 
among che towns in the provincial diets. The beſt ſtruc· | are admitted to civil employments. | wer 
dure in this town is St. Martin's church, where they pretend | here is built after the model of the Sani f 


to haye the head of St. Anne, mother of the Virgin Mary, | ans adorned with very fine paintings. DuſielcoP 


2 


8209 


les from Munſter; twenty-three from Juhers, | 
= om Cologne. It is the ſeat of the land-diets, 
pe colleges, and one of the towns that are repre- 
u te alfembly of the ſtates. ; 
3 a conſiderable town, being the ſecond 
thoſe which have a ſeat and voice at the land- diets. 
P® ix, a large town on the Wipper, having a 
Ane manufacture of ſword-blades. g 
3 ſmall town, giving name to an ancient 


fIXGEN, 


Nex5EL RODE, a 


= a ſtately palace in the diſtrict of Porz, 


ector John- William. The apartments are 
| — with the fineſt paintings. This ſeat 
10 have ſome reſemblance to V erſailles, but 1s nei- 
þlarge nor ſo lofty. Connoifſeurs in architecture ſay 
"te outſide of it is encumbered with a profuſion ot 
ments, whence Mr. Pollnitz remarks, that the caſtle 
fenſberg is a noble fine palace, full of imperfections. 
A proſpect from hence of the Rhine, the city of Co- 
wand all the flat country, preſents a variety of noble 


"_ a {mall town near Cologne, containing a 
denn and a Calviniſt church. 

ME xBERO, a little town on a mountain. ; 
zucbrne, a ſmall town on the Sieg, in the neigh- 
od of which ſtands a Benedictine abbey for men. 


eto xo, a town having the firſt place and voice among 
e fo wens of Berg, and containing a Lutheran church. 
Hat e nr alſo ſome manufactures of cloth. 

WoezzruRT, a town ſituated on the Wipper, having 


at and voice among the towns of Berg in the pro- 
pal det. 

Biyixaine, a borough, containing a nunnery, and 
Ing mme to a diſtrict. 

mib, a town on the Wipper, having a Lu- 
ad Calviniſt church, and a large manufacture 
bles, 

wcexz, a fine borough, having a church belong- 
phe Calvinuſts, 

Mako, a borough with a caſtle, 


; 
* 
! 


i PRINCIPALITY or NASSAU-SIEGEN. 


ls principality, which is about twelve miles in 
p, and one in breadth, lies on the Weſterwalde, 
In general mountainous and woody; but it con- 
one arable and paſture ground, and a good breed 
ate, There being an iron mine in the neighbour- 
If diegen, the principal manufactures of this terri- 
ae thoſe of iron and ſteel. In 1626, count John 
langer embraced the Roman Catholic rehgion, 
ezyoured to introduce it into the country ; but, 
he extinftion of the line of Naſſau-Siegen in 1743, 
Bü devolved to the prince of Orange, 
a) ſtadtholder of the United provinces, which 


| Rd ür proteſtants from their apprehenſions of 
_ Tany and bigotry. Theſe territories entitle 
atl, 


FKe to a ſeat and voice at the diets of the empire 


5 4 ** the college of princes. His matricular 
7 7 © or Naſſau-Siegen, is ſeven hundred and 
* ee forins monthly ; and his contribution to the 


m Judicatory, each term, fifty rix-dollars, ſix 
nd a half, The revenue of this principality is 


Ce are 


h Is : : 
1 0 it about one hundred thoufand rix- dollars. Ihe 
. x = nt worth mentioning, are 
E: m 8 town ſituated near the river Sieg, on a 
5 


7 It is well fortified, and has two caſtles, called 
Ken oof the former of which was anciently 
be ot the Roman catholic, and the latter of the 


n mn 4 aces, Near it are ſeveral iron-mines and 
I N'ouſes. 
ere, 1 "ors, a ſmall town wi ca 

2 in own with a caſtle, in which 
po 3 of Iron and ſteel are forged. s 
* R oundation for ladies, in which both pro- 
wr = ®man catholics are admitted. 
Fre * 2 a borough and citadel, 
"th is: — ver diſtrifts and villages : among the 


d derbe 0 Weidenau, Caen, Eiſerfeld, Nieder- 
dc ob Clafeld, Willerſdorf, Rottgen, Lower 


e N N M A N 


BURG. 


THIS territory is about ſixteen miles in length, and 
twelve in breadth, and lies alſo on the Weſterwalde, near 
the former. Though it has nor much arable land, it 

has plenty of wood, and ſome quarries of good ſtone; 
together with filver, copper, lead, vitriol, and iron in 
abundance ; for the working and ſmelting of which, here 
are many founderies and forges. By theſe, and the ſale 
of their iron, the natives principally ſubſiſt. This diſ- 
trict, which is watered by the Dieg and Dill, is inhabited 
by Calviniſts, and contains five towns and two boroughs. 
It belongs to the prince of Orange, hereditary ſtadthol- 
der of the United Provinces, who, on account of this 
principality, has a ſeat and voice in the college of princes, 
at the diets of the empire and circle. His matricular 
afſeflment for Nafſau-Dillenburg is one hundred and fifty- 
two florins monthly, and to the aulic chamber, fifty rix- 
dollars, fix kruitzers and a half, each term. His revenue, 
from this principality, is eſtimated at one hundred and 
thirty thouſand florins. The places moſt entitled to 
notice, are | 

DterLLENBURG, or DiLLENBURG, a town ſituated on 
the Dill, thirty-two miles from Naſſau. It is ornamented 
with a ſtately old caſtle, or palace, in which its princes 
formerly reſided. In the town and pariſh church are ſe- 
veral monuments of the ancient counts, and the ſucceed- 
ing princes. Two annual fairs are held in this town, 
which has alſo a good trade in cattle and woollen goods. 
In the neighbourhood, is a park adorned with two princely 
ſeats. 

HzRNORN, a ſmall town on the Dill, with a caſtle, 
and an academy. 

HAvOER, a little town, alſo on the Dill. 

GRUND-BURBACH, a borough with a citadel, with a 
lead-mine in the ground on which it ſtands. 

DRr1ebory, a ſmall town, environed with high walls 
and towers, containing a princely palace, 

WEHREHEIMu, a ſmall town. 

Dx, a large village, near the Lahn, in which is the 
ſeat of an inferior tribunal. 


COUNTY or NASSAU-HADAMAR. 


THIS county, till 1711, had princes of its own, but 
it is now the property of the prince of Orange. It is 
indeed but ſmall, and has only one place worth men- 
tioning, which is 

HaDaAMaR, a town giving name to the county, con- 
taining a Jeſuits' college, a Franciſcan cloiſter, and a 
caſtle, which coſt one hundred thouſand rix-dollars. 

The ſeigniory of Beilſtein alſo belongs to the prince 
of Orange, and contains upwards of fifty villages, with 
a town and caſtle both of the ſame name, 


Tux PRINCIPALITY or EAST-FRIESLAND. 


THIS principality, which is about thirty miles in 
length, and nearly the ſame in breadth, is called Eaſt- 
Frieſland, to diſtinguiſh it from the other lying to the 
weſt. ' It is bounded to the north by the German ſea, and 
the Harlingerland ; to the eaſt by the ſeigniory of Jever, 
and the county of Oldenburg; to the welt by the pro- 
vince of Groningen, and the German fea; and to the 
ſouth by the biſhopric of Munſter. It is alſo called the 
county of Embden, from its capital. The air here is 
thick and moiſt, the country in general low marſhy land, 
and mooriſh, and much expoſed to inundations from the 
ſea; to guard againſt which, dykes have been made at a 


furniſh excellent food for horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep, 
which are bred in great abundance, and of a large 
ſize. The milk from the cattle is extremely rich, and the 
butter and cheeſe to which it is converted are both excel- 
lent. No great quantity of corn is produced in this 
principality, and the harveſt is later than in other parts, 

Germany; but here is plenty of wild and tame fowl, and 
veniſon. The principal river of this country is the Ems, 


which, before it falls into the ſea, divides itſelf into two 
branches, 
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Tix PRINCIPALITY or NASSAU-DILLEN. 


very great expence. The remarkable fat . paſtures here 
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branches, forming the iſland of Borcum, which are then | of, Hermann, the laſt count of Mors 
denominated the Eaſt and Weſt-Ems. The languages | Walpurgis, it came to the houſe p 
ſpoken here are the High and Low Dutch, and the Eaſt- | and, on the death of William III. Kin 
Friefian, This principality has its ſtates, without whoſe | to the electoral houſe of Brandenbur 
conſent the prince can undertake nothing of moment. | had annexed the Jordſhip of Friemor.... 
With reſpect to religion, the Lutherans are the moſt nu- | been held by the count of Meurs as a 
merous, and next to them the Calvlniſts, but here are | of Werden. In 1707, the king of P 
alſb plenty of Roman catholics and Jews; all of whom | county of Mors, with its appendages, 
enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. Eaſt-Frieſland | principality by the emperor Joſeph; © 
carries on a conſiderable trade in horned cattle, horſes, account, in 1708, a ſeat and voice in the council 
butter, cheeſe, rape- ſeed, and fine linen. An Aſiatic princes of the empire. As prince of Mors ws 
company was eſtabliſhed at Embden, in 1750, by the | Pruſſia's aſſeſſment towards the army of the * 
king of Pruſſia, who, in 1744, took poſſeſſion of this | four horſe and twelve foot; and to the imperial 3 
principality, though the houſe of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, | he pays forty-two rix-dollars, fifty- ſour kruitzers 1 
which proteſted againſt his inveſtiture, was thought to | the territories of this principality, which has its m 
have a ſuperior claim to it. As prince of Eaſt-Frieſland, | :egency, the king has an annual revenue of . | 
the king of Pruſſia has a ſeat and voice at the diets of the thouſand rix-dollars. The places worth mertionir 
empire, and circle, in the college of princes. His aſ- | this territory are | 
ſeſſment for it in the matricula is ſix horſe, and thirty | Mons, or Mus, a ſmall well-fortified town 
foor, dr tne monthly fum of one hundred and ninety-two | which the provincial colleges hold their meetings, ] 
florins; and to the chamber-judicatory, each term, one | 15 a caſtle, a Calviniſt church, and a Latin ſchocl. 
hundted and ſixty rix-dollars, eighty-ſix kruitzers and a | ſtates-general garriſoned this town and citadel till 
half. The ſeat of the regency, the war and domain | when the Pruſſian troops took poſſeſſion of it, an 
chamber, and other high colleges, is at Aurich; and the | town paid homage to the king. 
revenues of the principality are eſtimated at one hundred CREFELD, a {ſmall town, with a citadel, having 
thouſand rix-dollars. The moſt conſiderable places in nufactures of velvet, ſilk, linen, and other artick 
It are . a 
 Avricn, in Latin Auricum, a town, and the capers Tins COUNTY or SAYN. 
of à diſtrict of the ſame name, about ten miles from 
Embden. Ir has acaſtle, ſurrounded with ramparts and 
ditches, which was formerly the reſidence of the princes 
of the country. The ſupreme court of judicature for 
the country is held in this town, which is garriſoned, and 
contains a Lutheran church, and a Latin ſchool. Aurich, 
ſo early as the year 1519, embraced the Lutheran doc- 
w—_. 

Nonpop, in Latin Nordena, a town, ſituated on a 
little 'gulph, about fifteen miles from Embden, It is a 
handſome place, having a pretty good harbour, and ſome 
trade. Here is a Lutheran church, and a Latin ſchool. 
" EMaDEN, in Latin Emda, or Amaſia, a large popu- 
lous city, on the north fide of Ems, and on the bay 
called Dollart, twenty-four miles from Groningen. to the 
north-eaſt, and fifty- five from Bremen to the ſouth- weſt. 
Towards the land it is fortified by a double ditch, re- 

lar bulwarks, and baſtions; and on the ſouth by a 
ſtrong wall and the river. The iſland Neſſa, which lies 
in the, Do 75 oppoſite to this city, makes the | it which belongs to the margrave of Brandenbuy 
harbour as large and convenient as any on the German pach. It has a caftle, with a Lutheran and Ci 
coaſt. By means. of ſluices, the whole neighbouring | church 
country, may be laid under water, and, by artificial | p,_...- a borough with a caſtle, ſituated 
canals, large veſſels may be brought to the very heart of river Sei 5 © 
the City, Here are three churches, all belonging to the Fas _ ALD. a ſmall town with a caſtle. 
Calviniſts, a Latin ſchool, and a magnificent town- | p.m 4 borough on the Rhine, which u 
hall. The 2 are zealous aſſertors of their liberties, place ee the river Sayn. It gives name 1 
and very induſtrious. Here are many Jews, who, as | trict 10 
wel as all never ſects except papiſts, are allowed the nt o, a ſmall town, being the capi 
cee exerciſe of their religion. An Aſiatic company was | that part of the county belonging to the bucht 


to be raiſed 
btaining, on 


THE county of Sayn lies principally on the W. 
walde, containing three towns, and as many boroug 
which the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Roman ca 
have the free exerciſe of their religions. One par 
belongs to the margrave of Brandenburg-Anſpach 
ther to the burgrave of Kirchberg, another to the oi 
of Witgenſhein-Hornburg, and another to the eled 
Treves. Each of the two firſt have a voice in the cc 
of Weſtphalian counts of the empire, on account of 
ſhare in the county; but, in the diets of the circle, 
have but one between them. In the matricul, they 
county is aſſeſſed at four horſe, and ſixteen foot, 0 
hundred and twelve florins monthly; and at for- 
dollars, ſixty kruitzers, each term, on account a 
chamber-judicatory. Of theſe aſſeſſments, a certan 
portion is paid by each proprietor. . The places i 
county, which ſeem entitled to notice, are | 
ALTENKIRCHEN, a ſmall town, though the capi 
this territory, and the ſeat of the regency for thatp 
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eſtabliſhed here in 1750. | i | in a caſtle in the neighbour 
Jzucux, a large opulent borough on the Ems, having | Kirchberg, ho reſides 5 a caſtle in the neigh 
Lr Tur COUNTY or WIE. 


Hao, a borough, giving name to a diſtrict, | 19 « ed toi 
 GRETSYHL, a borough, with a caſtle, ſituated on the THIS county, with the ſeigniories —__ 1 
German ſea. 1 on the death of count John, in 1595» divide 


Lazx, or Lizs, a large populous borough, ſituated | equal parts, viz. the Wied. Wied, and youu 
on the Lede, having a large manufacture of linen. Theſe two parts are ſtill in the poſſeſſion or Me = 


Eszxs, in Latin Eſenæ, a town ſeated on a river of | parts of the family, called tlie counts * 4 
the fame name, twency-five miles from Embden. It is | and Wied- Runkel; who, at the diets 227 — | 
the-capitat of the Harbingerland, a tract lying on the | long to the college of the Weſtphalian + ues 
German ocean, conſiſting of three ſcigniories. © ] empire, and, in thoſe of the circle, ne. mant 

Wrromonp, a large borough, with a caſtle, giving | after that of Sayn. Their aſſeſſment G Bin. 0 
name ton barony. mo 7 KOT four horſe, and twelve foot, or ninety ix two n 

Hem 51:94 "4 * 3 I chamber of the empire they each pay mary ment 
Tür PRINCIPALITY or MORS or MEURS. 2 ey Rees. T he places 9" 
_—_ TIT eee I in both diviſions, are | - "9 u 
TEK length of this principality is about eight miles, |  RuNKkEL, a ſmall town on the Lahn, gs 
and the breadth almoſt as It is environed by the | one of them. It is the capital, has a ca” 


duchics/of Cleve and Betg, the archbiſhopriek of Co:  merly the reſidence of the counts, The c 
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3 = duchy of Guelders, and the Rhine; afford- } Peet is held at this place, which is alſo the 9 
ty, 2 > a 21 n 1 f „ a D | 
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dor, 4 ſmall town in the ſame diviſion, with a 
| are | 
0 * produces a fine white marble: 


1 capital of the other diviſion of the 
by, * ind the reſidence of its counts. It is called 


nd diſtinguiſh it from 
0 a — with a caſtle. 


. COUNTY or SHAUENBURG. 


us county, which is ſituated on the Weſer, is ſur- 
ird by the principalities of Minden and Calenberg, 
Ihe counties of Ravenſberg and Lippe. Though 
unous in general, it has ſome good corn and paſture 
1 with metalic ores, pits of coal, quarries of free- 
gl-ſprings, &c. It is about thirty miles 1n length, 
ment] in breadch, containing ſeven towns, and three 
ns. Moſt of the inhabitants are Lutherans, but 
(inis perform their religious exerciſes, without 
Minn. This county belongs partly to the landgrave 
felt and partly to the count of Shauenburg-Lippe. 
vun of their ſhares, they have jointly a ſeat and 
unde college of the Weſtphalian counts of the em- 
1 hut, in the diets of the empire, each has a diſtinct 
lu the matricula, the whole county is rated at fix 
K and twenty-ſix foot, or two hundred and ſeventy- 
un monthly. To the chamber- court, each of the 
b pay Eventy-five rix-dollars, forty- three kruitzers. 
null revenue to both, from this county, amounts 
bout one hundred thouſand rix-dollars. In that part 
| belonging to the counts of Shauenburg-Lippe, the 
| confiderable places are 

u, a borough with a caſtle, in a delightful 
g having a Hanoverian poſt-houſe, from which 
(habitents derive great benefit, as well as from a ma- 
Ie of linen and buckram. 

mixzuDe, a borough on the Steinhuder-meer, or 
Wing alſo a manufacture of linen and buckram. 
WAGE, the principal town of the whole county, 
Ana pleaſant plain, and ſurrounded with ditches, 
apart, walls, and ſeveral towers. Here is a caſtle, 
cent relidence of the counts, in the garden of which 
cious mineral ſpring was diſcovered in 1734. To 
alt of the Lutheran church in this place, ſtands the 
Þ mzuloleum of prince Erneſt; and an excellent 
Went of marble and braſs, repreſenting Chriſt's 
18 guarded by the watch, and afterwards his tri- 
Wtreſurretion, Of the ancient Franciſcan cloiſter, 


Sto remains but the church, half of which has 
tured, and appropriated to the uſe of the Calviniſts. 
f phan-houſe, erected in 1738. 
SIG, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, a ſtately 
fra cho! a fountain in the market - place, and a 
i. han- houſe belonging to the Calviniſts. 
he LANDGRAVE of HESSE-CASSEL's 
+ pancipal places are 
"BURG, an ancient ruinous caſtle, g1ving name 


Mole county. 


as a borough, ſituated on the Weſer, with an 


e Luth . = 

: te 1 foundation for twelve ladies, in- 

Funker, formerly a cloiſter, ſituated in a wood 

L Ty Benedictine nuns, the revenues of which 

5 Fay to the univerſity of Rinteln, and to furniſh 
the ſtudents. 


= ly a Benedictine nunnery, the re- 
Rinteln are appropriated to the uſe of the univer- 


ry 
. N 8 eſer and the Exter. Here was anciently 
Ei the dann hung, erected in 1230, from which 
ines, n is now called Cloiſter-ſtreet. Here 
e bie und the profeſſors of divinity are 
dür Lt e other faculties Calviniſts are admit- 

| Nai in * belong the town · church; but 
mixe fity-ch the garriſon, perform divine ſervice 

he ounty ＋ The regency for the Heſſian 
| | Mt: fuperimten 2 here, together with the 
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the count of Wied-Runkel reſides, The 


a ſmall handſome town, ſituated on the 


a founded by Erich, ſon of count Otho III. 


Wy bins fo, : 
in Latin Rintelium, a fortified town, ſituated | 


a n ANY. 


| 


' 
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Or.vtnDbory, a ſmall town on the Weſer, ſurrounded 
with ruinous walls and ditches. . £ 

OBERNKIRCHEN, a town, having formerly a Bene- 
dictine nunnery, founded by the emperor Lewis I. in 
815; but it is now converted into a noble foundation for 
ten Lutheran ladies. 

RoDENBERG, a town of mean appearance, pleaſantly 
ſituated in a valley on a ſmall rivulet. It has a caſtle, 
and anciently gave name to a ſeigniory, which had lords 
of its own. 

SACHSENHAGEN, a little town, where once was a caſtle, 
inhabited by prince Erneſt, of which only a ſmall tower 
at preſent remains, 


Tux COUNTY or OLDENBURG. 


THE length of this county is about forty miles, and 
the breadth thirty. It has the ſeniories of Jever and Jade 
to the north; the Weſer and the county of Delmenhorſt 
to the eaſt; Eaſt-Frieſland to the weſt ; and the biſhopric 
of Munſter to the ſouth. The ſoil, in many parts, is 
good, furniſhing excellent paſturage for black cattle and 
horſes. In others it is mooriſh, affording little beſides 
turf. The kings of Denmark, who have been the poſ- 
ſeſſors of the county of Oldenburg ever ſince 1671, 
have, on that account, a ſeat and voice both in the Weſt- 
phalian college of the counts of the empire, and at the 
diets of the circle. This territory is taxed at eight hore, 
and thirty foot, or two hundred and ſixteen florins 
monthly ; and, to the chamber-court, at one hundred and 
thirteen rix- dollars, fifty-five kruitzers, in conjunction 
with Delmenhorſt. For the civil and eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment of the country, and adminiſtration of juſtice, 
there is a regency, and ſubordinate judicatories. The 
places deſerving notice, are | 

OLDENBURG, the capital, giving name to the county, 
a regularly-fortified town, ſituated on the Hunte, which 
here receives the Haare. St. Lambert, the principal 
church, was the place of interment for the ancient counts 
of Oldenburg, and the caſtle is now the reſidence of the 
royal ſtadtholder. The celebrated ſilver horn of Olden- 
burg, weighing ſixty-one ounces, is removed from the 
caſtle in this town, to the muſeum at Copenhagen. 

VaREL, a handſome borough, ſituated in a grove 
called the Buſh of Varel, was formerly the capital of a 
ſeigniory, and had a lord of its own. 


TE COUNTY or DELMENHORST. 


THIS county, which is ſurrounded by thoſe of Ol- 
denburg and Diepholt, the Weſer, and the diſtrict of 
Wildeſhauſen, is tolerably fertile, and has a plentiful 
ſupply of wood. It entitles the king of Denmark, in 
whoſe poſſeſſion it has been ever ſince the year 1671, to 
a ſeat and voice in the college of the Weſtphalian counts 
of the empire, and alſo at the diets. For the defence of 
the empire, it is taxed at two horſe, and fourteen foot, or 
eighty florins. The government of this territory is veſted 
in the regency of Oldenburg; and the only place in it, 
worth mentioning, 1s | ITEM 

DELMENHORST, a ſmall town on the Delme, which 
was a village till count Otho III. endowed it with town 
privileges in 1270, and founded a college of canons 
In It. 


Tm COUNTY or LIPPE 
THIS territory is a narrow tract, ſurrounded by the 
biſhopric of Paderborn, and the counties of Rietberg; 


Ravenſberg, Shauenburg, and Pyrmont. 
miles in length, and about twelve in breadth, and contains 


five towns, four boroughs, and one hundred and fifty-t wo 


peaſantſhips. 


It yields ſome corn, but the greateſt — 
is mountainous and heathy. the 


The land- ſtates conſiſt o 


nobility and the towns, and the inhabitants are chiefly , 


Calviniſts, though the Lutherans are pretty numerous. 


The greateſt part of this country belongs to the counts of | 


Lippe-Shauenburg, and Lippe-Detmold ;\ but the kings 
of FL ar Britain and Pruſſia, and the biſhopiof Pader- 
born, are poſſe | | 
ſtile themſelves counts and noble lords of Lippe, and 
have a ſeat and voice at the diets of the empire, and 

6 H a | thoſe 
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It is thirty 


fed of ſome diſtricts in it- The counts 
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of the regent-houſe of Lippe. 
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thoſe of the circle. Their quota to the army of the em- 
pire is four horſe, and eighteen foot, or one hundred and 
twenty florins; and for the maintenance of its courts, 
ſixty-ſeven rix-dollars fifty-ſix kruitzers, Some of the 
officers and judges are appointed with the conſent of the 
non-regent lords, the nobility, and towns. The prin- 
cipal places in this county are 

DETMOLD, a town and caſtle, ſituated on the Werra, 
is the ſeat of the regent-houſe, and has a Latin ſchool. 

Lemcow, or LEuOAu, the largeſt town in the coun- 
ty, fituated on the little river Vega. It was formerly 
one of the Hanſe-towns, and an imperial city, and con- 
tains a palace called Lippehof, a Lutheran academy, one 
Calviniſt and two Luthcran churches, and a noble foun- 
dation for ladies, the abbeſs of which is always a counteſs 
Here were ſome manu- 
factures of cloth and ſtuff, but they have much declined. 

Horx, an ancient town, near the wood of Teutenberg, 
where the count has another palace. 

BLi.oMBERG, a ſmall town, which was plundered and 
laid in aſhes by the Bohemians, in 1447. 

Salz-UFLEN, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Salze, 
having a rich ſalt-ſpring. 

BARN DORT, or BARNTRUP, a borough, in which the 
count has a palace. 

LiesTADT, a town, part of which belongs to the 
king of Pruſſia, as count of the Mark, and part to the 
regent-houſe of. Lippe. - It is already deſcribed in the 
county of Mark, to which the reader 1s referred. 

SCHWALENBERG, a borough ſituated on the Neiſe, 


belonging partly to the houſe of Lippe, and partly to the 


biſhopric of Paderborn. 


LIprEROD E, a borough ſeated on the Lippe, giving 
name to a diſtrict belonging to the houſe of Lippe- 
Shauenburg. 

ALVERDISSEN, a borough, near the ſource of the 
Exter, having a caſtle, and belonging to a branch of the 
houſe of Lippe, thence called the Alverdiſſen- line. 
 STERNBERG, a caſtle, giving name to a county be- 
longing to the king of Great-Britain. It is about thirty 
miles in circumference, and has the county of Shauen- 
burg to the north, the principality of Calenberg to the 
eaſt, and the county of Lippe to the ſouth and weſt. It 
is diverſified with hills and vallies, and well ſupplied with 
game, veniſon, wood, and marle. Spinning and weav- 
ing being much practiſed here, the lands are chiefly em- 
ployed in raiſing flax. There are alſo two potteries in 
this county, and in ſome parts of it a kind of ſtone is 
found, which is hard enough to cut glaſs, and 1s uſed by 
artificers for that purpoſe. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Calviniſts. 


Tuz COUNTY or BENTHEINM. 


THIS county, which is about forty miles in length, 
and fifteen in breadth, is ſurrounded by the United Pro- 
vinces, and the biſhopric of Munſter, and abounds with 
wood, quarries of ſione, game, and veniſon. This ter- 
ritory is both pleaſant and fertile, furniſhing the inhabi- 
tants with a plentiful ſupply of the — of life, 
and enabling them to make profitable exports. Among 
the rivers which paſs through it, the. Vechte is particularly 
to be noticed, as it traverſes the whole country, enrich- 
ing it with its benign influence, producing fiſh in great 
abundance, and promoting trade by admitting ſmall veſ- 
ſels to float upon its ſwelling boſom. This territory con- 
tains three towns, and one borough ; and its inhabitants, 
who are compoſed of Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Roman 
catholics, traffic in linen, wool, yarn, ſtone, wood, 
cattle, and honey. The diets here conſiſt of the depu- 
ties of the province of Over- Vſſel, or the prince of 
Orange, on account of their Bentheim eſtates, of certain 
noble families, and cloiſters, and the burgher-maſters of 
the three towns. In 1753, count Frederic-Charles- 
Philip, gave up this county, together with all its ſuperio- 
rities, to the king of Great-Britain, in lieu of an advance 
of money, and of taking on him his debts for thirty 
years. The count of Bentheim-Bentheim has a feat and 
vgice.in the college of the Weſtphalian counts of the 
empire, and at the diets of the circle. His matricular 
r. 3872 
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aſſeſſment is ſix 
and fifty florins; 


Jum illuſtre, or a college for the liberal arts, foundy 


horſe, and twenty ſoot, 


: i or 
and his Proportion to th ode hu 


e is one hundred and twenty rix f — 0 
- * . = 0 
cruitzers, The following are the principal ars, f 


BENTHEIM, a large ö 
the ſame name. It = v Cotte ane * 
church, and an old caſtle, which ; fl, Nomen ei 
Nase 5 is the telidence 

SCHUTTORF, a very old town, 

NokTH-HORN, a fmall town 
the Vechte, which greatly contrib 

FR ENSWEGEN, a cloiſter of ca 
Auguſtine, having a ſeat 


ſeated on the Vee 
almoſt ſurrounges 

utes to its trade. 

nons of the order o 


and voice at th . 
8 land- 
WIETMARSEN, a free temporal foundation * 


under the protection of the þ; 
a ſeat and voice at the Tr oa * Munſter, þ 


Nikxhus, a town on the Dinkel, in whi h 
ruins of an ancient caſtle. en 


Tre COUNTY or STEINFURT 


THE length of this county is fift 
breadth about ten. It is * bride oh — 
Munſter, and the Aa, which riſes on its ſouthern 
and traverſes the whole, being afterwards received 
Vechte. The town, citadel, and pariſh of Steink 
an immediate county of the empire; the reſt is fb 
the biſhop of Munſter, as ſuperior. The count þ 
ſeat and voice in the Weſtphalian college of count 
at the diets of the circle. His matricular aff» 
ſeven florins, thirty-two kruitzers ; and to the coy 
the empire he pays five rix- dollars, eighty-nine knj 
The biſhop of Munſter, on account of Steinfy 
rated at thirty-four rix- dollars, fifty-three kruitzers 
place in this county is worth mentioning, except 

STEINFURT, a ſmall town, ſituated on the rive 
having a Calviniſt and Roman catholic church, a 


count Arnold, in 1591, and a co dery of 
of Sr. Jchn. , 591, mmanderp ot the 


Taz COUNTIES or TECHLENBURG 
LINGEN. 


THE firſt of theſe counties is thirty miles in le 
and ten in breadth, and is bounded on the north a 
by the biſhopric of Oſnaburg, and on the ſouth and 
by that of Munſter. It is tolerably fertile in cor 
affords plenty of wood, quarries of ſtone, veniſon, 
and fiſh. The inhabitants, who are all Calviniſts, 
ſeveral linen manufactures. The count of Solms! 
fels diſpoſed of his right to the county of Tecklen 
1707, to the king of Pruſſia, which entitles hu 
ſeat and voice in the Weſtphalian college of | 
counts, and at the diets of the circle. His mit 
aſſeſſinent, on account of this territory, is three ho 
ten foot, or ſeventy-ſix florins. To the cours( 
empire he is rated at forty rix-dollars, fifty-two uu 
The regency for theſe two counties has its ſeat a L 
and the provincial judicatory at Tecklenburg 
vereign's domains in Tecklenburg produce about. 
four thouſand rix- dollars per annum. The cap 
indeed the only place worth mentioning, 1s 

TECHLENBURG, a ſmall town, with a cau6 
on a mountain. In the pariſh of Lehden, in ths 
a noble free temporal foundation is eſtabliſhed k 
abbeſs and nine ladies. 


Tuz COUNTY or LINGEV 


THIS county, which is about fifteen miles! 
and ten in breadth, is ſituated between the bill 
Munſter and Oſnaburg. The ſoil, taken vp® te 
is tolerably fertile, and has ſome quarries 0! U. 
good coal-pits. Calviniſm is the eſtabliſhed relg 
this county, but the greateſt part of the — 
Roman catholics. On the death of king Wil 
the king of Pruſſia took poſſeſſion. of i- 


rated it with Tecklenburg, in conſequen* d 


= >= 


G 4 


GE RM ANT; 


| i both under the ſame regency ; but, whatever 

relation to war, the police, and domains, be- 

bs the chamber of Minden. The royal annual 

a ariſing from the demeſnes in this county, and 

re eſtimated at eighty thouſand florins. The 
ces in it worth mentioning are 

cen, the principal town, giving name to the 

- s ſituated on the Ems. Though it is not a 

4 it has a Lutheran, Calviniſt, and Roman 


town, 1 : 
h, with an academy, or gymnaſium, found- 


— III. prince of Orange. At a ſmall diſ- 


it is a ferry over the Ems, which is called 
13 a ſmall town, in the neighbourhood of 
wich are quarries of ſtone and coal: pits. 

RyzDA, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſituated on the 
« lt is the capital of a lordſhip belonging to the 
mots of Tecklenburg, being a fief of Munſter. 


Tur COUNTY or RAVENSBERG. 


Ils county is ſurrounded by the biſhoprics of Oſ- 
bug, Munſter, and Paderborn ; the principality of 
Minden; and the counties of Lippe, Kitberg, and 
Wenberg, It length is about forty miles, and its 
edt chirty-eight. Though ſome parts of it are moun- 
angus and ſandy, it yields a ſufficient quantity of corn 
ir the conſumption of the inhabitants, and aftords good 
aſurage; together with hemp, flax, wood, coal, falt, 
marries of ſtone, and mineral ſprings. The Weſer, 
ch ſeparates this county from the principality of Min- 
&n, is found extremely convenient for the exportation 
importation of goods. The Heſſel, and the Lutter- 
ach, alb water this county, which contains nine towns, 
done hundred and thirty villages. The principal part 
f the inhabitants are Lutherans, but the Calviniſts, 
Roman catholics, and Jews, form no inconſiderable 
ber. Linen of all denominations is manufactured 
x wlitened in this county, and great quantities of it 
ported, Here are alſo ſome woollen manufactures, 
on the death of William, duke of Cleve, in 1609, 
out heirs, the elector John-Sigiſmund, of Branden- 
pg took poſſeſſion of this county, among others, and it 
8 confirmed to the houſe of Brandenburg, by the con- 
bon, concluded in 1666, with the elector Palatine, 
Wp-William, It has its land-diets, and the govern- 
r b veſted in the regency of Minden; the management 
be finances, and taxes belonging to the war and domain 
ber of that principality. The moſt conſiderable 
es in it are | 
InLzrrLy, the capital, a large handſome town on 
Luterbach, by which it is divided into two parts. 
Mans a Franciſcan monaſtery, an orphan-houſe, a 
cool, an infirmary, a linen manufactory and 
"=, 2 manufacture of ſtuffs and ſtockings, one 
Milt ad ſeveral Lutheran churches, and a chapter, 
ſting of five Roman catholic, and ſeven Lutheran 
Mas, The provincial diets of the nobility, and 
Fachives, are kept in this place, and near it are ſome 
uuns of tobacco. | 
ond, formerly Hervorden, a large town at the 
* ol the rivers Werra and Aa. It contains ſeveral 
| "ary chapels, with a gymnaſium, a chapter, two 
vols, an abbey, a commandery of St. John, and 
8 4 | grey friars. It was once declared an impe- 
5 4 t the elector of Brandenburg afterwards took 
* it, The two noble nunneries here for pro 
| per have been noticed under the abbey of Her- 
4 4 nunnery of St. Mary: the abbeſs of the 
; Which the latter is alſo dependant, 1s a prin- 
x Pie, and has princes and counts for her 
o YOWS, however, are impoſed on theſe 


— * a hamlet, with a foundation for ſeven- 
vo noble birth, conſiſting of Calviniſts, Lu- 


* in *oman catholics. 
a tad) Latin Angaria, once a conſiderable town, 
king m Lalls, and ditches, is now a ſmall place. 


. t 4 
the 2 Great reſided here, and his monument, 


5. Te Charles IV. cauſed to be erected in 


ſeen in the pariſh-church, 


45 
RAVENSBERG, an old caſtle on a mountain, which 
gave name to the county, and is now in ruins. 
VeRSMOLD, a ſmall town, having a linen manufacture. 
Buwps, another ſmall town, with a linen manufacture; 
alſo a medicinal ſpring. | 
VLoTno, a ſmall town on the Weſer, having a Lu- 
theran and a Roman catholic church. Its trade is pretty 
conſiderable from its being ſituated on a navigable river. 


TE COUNTY . 


THE length of this county is about thirty miles, and 
the breadth almoſt as much. The foil is heathy and 
ſandy, interſperſed with ſome fruitful ſpots, which not 
only yield good paſture, but ſupply a ſufficiency of corn 
for the inhabitants; and the heath affords them plenty of 
turf for fuel, They have ſome trade in cattle, linen, 
wool, ſtockings, lace, wax, and honey. This county, 
which has Bremen on the north, Lunenburg on the eaſt, 
Diepholt on the weft, and Minden on the ſouth, con- 
tains one town, and ſeventeen boroughs. The ſtates 
conſiſt of the nobility and freemen, with the deputies of 
Nienburg, and the boroughs ; and the peaſants are moſtly 
bondſmen. The inhabitants are Lutherans, and the ter- 
ritory 1s divided into fifty-four pariſhes, under ſeveral ſu- 
perintendants, ſubordinate to the conſiſtory of Hanover, 
to which electorate the whole county belongs, excepting 
the diſtricts of Uchte and Frudenberg, which are the 
property of the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. The county 
of Hoya entitles the king of Great-Britain to a ſeat and 
voice in the college of the Weſtphalian counts of the em- 
pire; the quota to the army of the empire, on that ac- 
count, being two horſe and fix foot, or forty-eight 
florins. To the imperial courts a certain ſum is annually 
paid for the whole electoral lands, in which this county is 
included. The principal places are 

BassuM, a borough belonging to the landgrave of 
Heſſe, having a noble foundation for ladies, conſiſting of 
an abbeſs, a female dean, eight conventuals, and four 
canons : of this foundation the eletor of Hanover is 
ſuperior. A ſiſterhood, ſimilar to this, is eſtabliſhed in 
the pariſh of Heligenrode. 

SUHLINGEN, a borough, in which are four annual fairs 
for cattle, and other commodities. 

HaresTEDT, a borough on the Delme, having a ter- 
ritorial juriſdiction, 

N1eNBURG, a ſtrong town on the Weſer, over which 
it has a handſome ſtone bridge. 

DRAKENBURG, a borough on the Weſer. 

Hor a, a borough, having a citadel, and giving name 
to the county and diſtrict. 

LIEBEN Au, a borough, remarkable for its manufac- 
ture of lace. It is alſo famous for ſcythes. 

OLD BRuUCH-HAUSEN, a borough, in which the ſove- 
reign has a ſeat and manor. 

The landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel's ſhare in this county, 
is held in fief of Heſſe, by the houſe of Bentheim. In 
the matricula of the empire, its ſhare is two foot, or eight 
florins; and to the chamber-judicatory ſix rix-dollars, 
thirty-ſeven kruitzers and a half. 


Tux COUNTY or VERNENBURG. 


THIS county belongs partly to the count of Loweſ- 
tein- Wertheim, and partly to the archbiſhop of Treves: 
in conſequence of which they are both entitled to a feat 
and voice in the college of the Weſtphalian counts of the 
empire, and at the diets of the circle. To the empire 
its aſſeſſment is fifteen florins ; and, to the chamber, 
thirty-five rix-dollars, twenty kruitzers. The only place 
worth mentioning is | 

VERNENBURG, a borough, with a caſtle, 


ThE COUNTY or DIEPHOLT, 


THE length of this county is about twelve miles, 
but the breadth does not exceed five. It lies fouth of 
Delmenhorſt, between Hoya on the eaſt, and Oſnaburg 
on the weſt. It conſiſts principally of heaths and moors, 
though it has ſome meadow and paſture, and ill Jeſs of 


| arable land. The Dummerſee, a lake about four miles 


In 
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in length, and two in breadth, abounds in fiſh and wild- 


ducks. This contains four boroughs, and ten 
pariſhes, of which inhabitants are Lutherans; who 
make a coarſe linen, and a coarſe kind of woollen cloth. 
With theſe commodities, and black cattle, they have ſome | 
traffic. In the matricula, the king of Great-Britain is 
rated for this county at one horſe, and four foot, or twenty- 
eight florins ; but, with reſpe& to the chamber, it is in- 
cluded in the general ſum for the electorate. It has a ſeat 
and vote in the college of the Weſtphalian counts, and at 
the diets of the circle. The only place worth mentioning 
in this county, is 

D1zeHoL?, a large borough, ſeated on the Hunte, 
having a ſuperintendency, and giving name to the 
county. 


Tux COUNTY or SPIEGELBERG. 


THIS county, which is of ſmall extent, conſtitutes a 
part of the r of Calenberg; but the prince of 
Orange holds it of the elector of Hanover, as ſuperior. 
Both the civil and eccleſiaſtical judicatories are ſubordi- 
nate to thoſe of Brunſwick-Lunenburg; and the county 
contributes its ſnare towards the maintenance of the troops 
of Brunſwick-Lunenburg. As ſuperior of the county, 
the elector has a ſeat and voice in the college of the counts, 
and at the diets of the circle. Its quota of contributions 
is included in that of Calenberg. The only place worth 
noticing, is 5 | 

SPIEGELBURG, an ancient caſtle on a mountain, for- 
merly the reſidence of the counts. Near it is an hoſpital 
for old women; and a chapel, to which many pilgrims 
reſort, on account of the image of the Virgin. 


Tur COUNTY or RIETBERG, os RITTBERG. 


THIS county, which is about ſeventeen miles in 
length, and fix in breadth, is bounded to the north by 
that of Ravenſberg, to the eaſt by the biſhopric of Pa- 
derborn, to the weſt by that of Oſnaburg, and to the 
ſouth by the county of Lippe. The ſoil is but indiffe- 
rent, the greateſt part of it being covered with heath ; 
though it is watered by the Ems, the Senne, and Haſten- 
beck, and with the rivulet Dalke. Count Kaunitz- 
Rietberg, the proprietor, who holds it as a fief of Heſſe, 
has a ſeat and voice in the college of the counts, and at 
the diets of the circle. To the empire he is aſſeſſed ſix 
horſe,” or ſeventy-two florins ; and to the chamber- court 
he pays ſeventy rix-dollars, forty-nine kruitzers. The 
principal place which it contains, is 

RieTBERG, a ſmall town on the Ems; in the neigh- 
i 4 — of which, on the ſame river, ſtands the caſtle 


Tur COUNTY or PYRMONT. 


THE length of this county is twelve miles, and the 
breadth about eleven. - It is bounded to the north and 
eaſt by the Hanoverian diſtrict of Erzen, and to the weſt 
and fouth by Wolfenbuttel, the county of Lippe, and 
the biſhopric of Paderborn. The lower part of the 
county contains a beautiful pleaſant vale, extending about 
three miles each way, through which the Emmer paſſes. 
This valley is furrounded with high green hills, in which 
are the celebrated mineral ſprings, and ſteel- waters. The 
religion of this county is Lutheraniſm, which was intro- 
duced here ſo early as the year 1552. In 1668, it was 
ſtipulated between the houſe of Waldeck and the biſhop- 
ric of Paderborn, that if the male line of the houſe of | 
the former ſhould. become extinct, the biſhop ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, on the payment of twenty thouſand rix-dollars to 
the _— of Waldeck. At the fame time the lord- 
ſhip of Lugde, or Lude, was ceded to the biſhopric. This 
county. entitles its lord to a ſeat in the Weſtphalian college 
of the counts of the empire; and at the diets of the circle. 


of any conſequence, is 


His marricular aſſeſſment is fourteen florins, and to the 


chamber-court he pays ſeventeen rix-dollars, fixty-ſeven | 
is about 
irt / m the 
mineral waters, and à falt- work. The principal, and ſurrounded by the territories of 


kruitzers. His annual revenue from this c 
thirty "thouſand rim- dollars, ariſing chiefly 


nn 6er. 
the only place of any conſequence. in .1.: 
wry, P * quence, in this ſmall ter 
PyrMonT, or TRE NEW T 
town, thirty-eight miles fouth-weſt oc * 
twenty eaſt of Lemgow. | 


r RMovr, 
anover 


l ear it 1 » U 
with a broad ditch, high ramparts and rd, on 
. raneq 


paſſages and vaults. To the fout 

orphan-houſe; on the north cho, ſtands 
quarry, and in that a pit, reſembling the A oe 1 
near Naples, from which ſtrong ſulphureous fu * 
and over which, in 17 20, a ſtone vault was war's aſce 
mont is highly celebrated for its mineral wat 5 
from. ſeveral ſprings in the neighbourhood The I 
uſed for drinking has a houſe built over it; b. * 
diſtance of fifty- four feet, another riſes whi ys at! 
the Brodelbrun, or Bubbling- Spring, from 4 "Y 
makes. This, however, is only uſed for bathin 1 
is a great reſort to theſe chalybeate waters whi 4 1 
preferred to thoſe of the Spa, and exported ue e 
quantities from Bremen, whither they are con n | 
the Weſer. A ball and aſſembly-room are . 
oa gar for the amuſement and accommodatic, 
: = ** o repair hither to waſh away their infirmities: 

On the Emmer, near Oeſtorf, in thi 
work was eſtabliſhed in 17 32. ane 


Taz COUNTY or GRONSFELD, 


THIS ſmall territory, lying near the | 
duchy of Limburg, was eretied into a 2 
peror Rodolph II. and the counts are entitled to 
and voice in the college of the counts of the empire 
at the diets of the circle. To the courts of the en 
they are rated at ten rix-dollars, ſixty kruitzers; by 
this rate the lordſhip of Schlenacken is not included, 


TBB COUNTY or RECKHEIM, or REC 


THIS county 1s ſeparated by the Maes from 
duchy of Limburg, and is bounded on the other | 
by the territory of the town of Maeſtricht, and the 
ſhopric of Liege. It is an imperial female fief, and i 
firſt raiſed to the dignity of a county in 1623. At 
it belongs to the counts of Aſpermont, and entitles i 
to a ſeat and voice in the Weſtphalian college of the c: 
of the empire, and at the diets of the circle. In 
uſual matricula, this county is rated to each c 
term at fifty-two rix-dollars, forty-five kruitzers, 
principal place in this territory, is 

RkekHEIM, or REeckvM, a ſmall town, ſituated 
{mall diſtance from the Maes. 


Tas SEIGNIORY or ANHOLT. 


THIS ſeigniory, which lies between the due 
Cleve, the biſhopric of Munſter, and the coun 
Zutphen, belongs to the prince of Salm, and du 
him for a ſeat and voice in the Weſtphalian college 
at the diets of the circle. It does not appear in the 
tricula of the empire, but in that of the circle of 
phalia, it is rated at twelve florins. 


Taz SEIGNIORIES or WINNENBURG 


BIELSTEN- b l. 
THESE ſeigniories lie between the Mot 
Hundſruck, and are fiefs of the archbiſhopfic d - Im 


They belong to the houſe of Metternich, and ei 
to a ſeat and voice, both in the college of the * 
at the diets of the circle. They are aſſeſſed i 4 
cula at one horſe, or twelve florins ; and to the c 


court, eight rix- dollars, nine kruitzers. The ou 


the Moſelle, giving 


© BeiL$STEIN, a town on 


Tus COUNTY os HOLSAPFEE, 


en 
THIS county, which is N elector if 


c eig 
ad) 
0. 


* 4 
« * 


K Naſſat-Dietz. It became an immediate 
W — in 1643, and qualifies the prince of An- 
nn hom it belongs, with a ſeat and voice 
WR hatin college of the counts of the empire, 
joe gets of the circle. In the uſual matricula, it 
ende empire and circle at fifteen florins, and 
chamber-COurt, thirteen rix-dollars, eighty-ſix 


le MokES of WITTEM, EYSS, avp 
SCHLENACKEN. 


Emer ſeigniories, which lie in the duchy of Lim- 
_ — count of Plattenburg; who, in con- 
A of the firſt, which is allodial, is a member of 
Weſtphalian college of the counts of the empire, and 
feat and voice at the diets of the circle. His aſſeſſ- 
o tis empire, on that account, is fourteen florins. 
the ſigniories of Eyſs and Schlenacken are very in- 
wnble, but, for the whole three, the count of 
bung is taxed at twenty rix- dollars, fifty kruitzers, 
dumber- court of the empire. | 


f L COUNTIES or BLANKENHEIM AND 
= GEROLSTEIN. 


THESE counties are in the dioceſe of the archbiſhop 
leres and belong to the count of ; Manderſchied- 
beim and Gerolſtein, and qualify him as a member 
& Weltphalian college of the counts of the empire. 
ſe natricula they are rated at two horſe, and ten foot, | 
or forins; and to the chamber-court at ſeventy- 
le, fifty-four kruitzers. Some ſeigniories | 
wos che houſe of Manderſchied. | 


Tas SEIGNIORY or GEHMEN. 


s figniory, which had anciently lords of its 
en che biſhopric of Munſter, and belongs 
boch of the houſe of Limburg-Styrum. The 
tf Limburg-Styrum, as its lord, is a member of 
eftphalian college of the counts of the empire, and | 
ted to a ſeat and voice at the diets of the empire. 


—— i. * 


N 
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ps 
es 
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In 


SEIGNIORY or GIM BORN AND | 
NEDSTADT. | 


BIS territory, which is environed by the duchies of 
ad Weſtphalia, and the counties of Mark and 
&rp, is a free imperial ſeigniory, belonging to the 
i Swertzenberg ; in cone of which he is 
pa ſeat and voice in the Weſtphalian college of 
ach de empire, and at the diets of the circle. His 
Ment to the army of the empire and circle, is two | 
ud even foot. The places worth mentioning, in 
Mw), are | | 
NN, a caſtle near the borders of the duchy of 
i gives name to this ſeigniory. 
DT, a ſmall town, alſo giving name to this 
4 It formerly had a good trade, particularly in 
* the inhabitants are now chiefly employed in 
ar, and the breeding of cattle. In 1742, and 
a. eateſt part of it was ed by fire. In 
1 of Neuſtadt, are ſome founderies of iron, 
| Wd lead, and a manufacture of cotton. 


in SEIGNIORY or WICKERAD. 


en is ſurrounded by the biſhopric of Co- 
* duchy. of Juliers, and watered by the 
* It belongs to the count of Quadt, who was 
1 rank in the empire in 1752, and thence 
nander of the Weltphalian college of counts 
Hi 2g has a ſeat andwoice at the diets of the 
n linent to the empire is four foot, or ſix- | 


Y *EIGNIORY or MYLENDONK. 
Fon, like the farmer, lies on dhe river. 


S E R M ANY: | 
| qualification as a member of the Weſtphalian college of the 


| tection of Agripps. 
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counts of the empire, and a ſeat and voice at the diets of 
the circle. For the defence of the empire, his aſſeflinent 
is four foot; or ſixteen florins ; and to the chamber-court, 
four rix-dollars each term. 


Taz SEIGNIORY or REICHENSTEIN. 


THIS ſeigniory is within the limits of the duchy of 


Juliers, and belongs to the baron of Neſſebrode; on 
which account he was adyanced, in 1702, to the dignity 
of a count of the empire; and has now a ſeat and voice 


in the Weſtphalian college of its counts; and at the diets 
of the circle. | 


THE COUNTY or KERPEN and 
LOMMERSU M: 


THIS county conſiſts of two ſeigniories of the me 
name, in the duchy of Juliers. It belongs to the count 
of Schaſberg, and entitles him to a ſeat and voice in the 
Weſtphalian college of the counts of the empire, and at 
the diets of the circle. He is aſſeſſed at twelve florins. 
The only place worth mentioning in this county, is 

KERPEN, a conſiderable borough, with a collegiate 
church, and a ftrong citadel, * 


f 


Tur COUNTY or SCHLEIDEN. 


THIS county is almoſt ſurrounded by the duchies of 
Julters and Luxemburg, and belongs to the count of the 
Mark, conferring on him a ſeat and voice in the Weſt- 
phalian college of the counts of the empire. Its aſſeſſ- 
ment towards the army of the empire, is twelve rix-dol- 
lars, and towards the chamber-court, eighty-ſeven rix- 
dollars, forty-five kruitzers. The only place entitled to 
notice in this territory, is 

SCHLEIDEN, a ſmall borough, with a caftle. It alſo 
contains ſeveral large villages, | 


Taz COUNTY or HALLERMUND. 


THIS was once an imperial county, and afterwards 
incorporated with the principality of Calenburg : bur 
king George I. having inveſted the count of Plate, and 
his male iſſue with it, the county engaged to furniſh two 
foot to the army of the empire, and was therefore ad- 
mitted a member of it at the imperial and circle diets. 

The following ſeigniories are alſo reckoned in the circle 
of Weſtphalia, and are rated in the matricula; but they 
have neither ſeat nor voice at the diets of the circle, viz. 

The ſeigniory of Dych, in the archbiſhopric of Co- 
logne—Of Meckernich, in the duchy of Juliers—Of 
Schonau, belonging to the lords of Blauche, but its 
immediacy is. difputed—Of Wylre, lying in the duchy 
of Limburg—Of Richold, lying alſo in the duchy of 
Limburg—Of Dreyſz, between the rivers Salm and 
Liſer, in the archbiſhopric of Treves—Of Jever, which 
is bounded by the German ſea to the north, by Kniphau- 
ſen to the eaſt, and to the ſouth and weſt by Eaſt-Frieſ- 
land—And of Kniphauſen, bordering upon that of Jever, 
and conſiſting of good marſh land. 2 


Tux IMPERIAL. CITY or COLOGNE, oz 
Gar. 1 
THIS city, called by the Germans Kerlen, and in 
Latin Colonia Agrippina, and Ubiarum, is ſituated on the 
Rhine, ſixty- eight miles north of Triers, eighty-two 
north-weſt of Mentz, twenty ſouth-eaſt of Duſleldorp, 
one hundred from Bruſſels, and one hundred and twenty 
from Amſterdam. It is one of the oldeſt cities in Ger- 
many, and was repaired or enlarged by the Ubii, who, in 
the time of Auguſtus, obtained this country and Juliers 
from that emperor, and put themſelves under the pro- 
Hence ſome are of opinion it de- 
rived ts name; but others ſuppoſe it was from Agrippina, 
the wife of Claudius, and mother of Nero, who was 


born here. It derives its ſecond name from that of Co- 


„Alls dhe count of Oſtein, giving him 4 


lonia, given it by the Romans, under whom it was the 
61 | capital 
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capital uf Germania Secunda. It was taken by the 
French about the ycar 300, and made part of their king- 
dom by Clovis the Grtat. The emperor Otho, about 
9g ſubjected it to its prelate, which was oppoſed by 
the citizens, and, in conſequence of it, great differences 
have often; happened, which were at laſt compoſed by the 
emperor Maximilian, and the city made free and impe- 
rial; buriabliged. to pay homage to the elector, who is 
alſo cornpelled to confirm their privileges: and they are 
till ſa tenacious of liberty, that, though the elector, by 
his oſſicers; adminiſters juſtice in all criminal cauſes, and, 
thotigh he has two palaces in the city, they will not per- 
mit him, in perſon, to reſide above three days at a time 
in it, nr to come into it with a great train; for which 
reaſon he makes Bonne his principal place of reſidence. 
In 1260, this city entered into the league of the Hanſe- 
towns, and was made the capital of the fourth province, 
with precedence of all the imperial cities. It was erected 
inte an archbiſhopric in 755, after having been ſuffragan 
to Trewes. It is built in the form of a half- moon, on 
the weſt bank of the Rhine, and is one of the fineſt, 
richeſt, and ſtrongeſt cities in Germany. With reſpect 
to civil matters and cauſes," it is governed by its own 
ſfenate, comnſiſting of ſeven eſchevins, or aldermen, and 
one hundred and fifty common- council. Moſt of the 
inhabitants are papiſts, but there are alſo many proteſtants : 

the Lutherans have a church in the city, and the Cal- 

viniſts repair to Mulheim, on the other fide of the Rhine, 
for public worſſip. In the magnificent, but unfiniſhed 
cathedral of St. Peter, in this town, is a tomb, in which 
the three wiſe: men are ſaid to be interred. Beſides the 
-ceathedral, here are ten collegiate and nineteen _ pariſh 
churches, four abbies, ſeventeen monaſteries, thirty-nine 


nunneries, fixteen / hoſpitals, and about fifty chapels. 


Here is a flying bridge of boats over the Rhine, leading 
to Deutz, which is ſuppoſed to produce about ten thou- 
ſand crowns a year to the chapter of the cathedral; it is 
fo complete and large, that a whole company of cavalry 
may paſs over it at a time. The whole revenue of the 
church, dedicated to St. Urſula, which muſt be conſider- 
able, excluſive of the offerings and gifts made by pilgrims 
and other devotees, is faid to belong wholly to an abbeſs, 
and ſix canoneſſes, who muſt be all counteſſes, to do 
honour to St. Urſula. There is a ſhrine in it, with a 
glaſs door, through which they ſhew, as they pretend, 
three of the thorns of Our Saviour's crown; and, in a 
niche on one ſide of the altar, a vaſe of alabaſter, which 
they ſay was one of thoſe which Jeſus Chriſt filled with 


water at the marriage of Cana, in order to convert it into 
wine. In the collegiate church are nine hundred heads 


1ST ODE. Mri:ERU,N o P E. 


of Mooriſh cavaliers, ſaid to have been in the army of 


Conſtantine, before it was converted to Chriſtianity, and 
to have been beheaded for refuſing to ſacrifice to idols. 
Each of the heads has a cap of ſcarlet, adorned with 
pearls. In a vault, or chapel, under the choir, they 
end to ſnew the well, into which the nine hundred 

ies were thrown... There are only ten canons belong - 
ing to this church, but chaplains in abundance, who 
have all a plentiful revenue, and very little duty to per- 
form. Ia the hall of the Jeſuits' college, are the portraits 
of the thirteen firſt generals of their order, with Ignatius 
Loyola at the head of them. In their church, which is 
reckoned the fineſt. and moſt regular in Cologne, are 
the ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, and many other ſaints, 
as large as life: the 
wiſe and fooliſh virgins in the parable, are very naturally 
and delicately repreſented. The filver plate in their veſ- 
try is aſtoniſhing for its quantity, as well as for the rich- 
neſs of its workmanſhip ; and the utenſils for maſs are all 


of gold, enriched with precious ſtones. In the church of 
the Carmelites, the pulpit is much admired. In that of 


the Cordeliers, is the tomb of the famous John Scotus, 


* 


ſurnamed the Subtle- Doctor, with this epitaph : Scof ia 
me gemuit, Anglia me ſuſcepit, Gallia me docuit, Colonia me 
lenet: The choir, in which are the tombs of ſeveral 
archbiſhops, is ſaĩd to be the higheſt in Germany, and 
the chancel is ſupported by four rows of pillars. | 0 


three kings, or wie men, appear in a large purple ſhrin 


ſpangled with gold, ſet up on a 
middle of a ſquare mauſoſeum, 


- 


— braſs,” in th 
ed within and without 


figure of Our Saviour, and the five 
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with marble and jaſper. It is pened 
nine o' clock, if þ ax. er” the — of 5 
preſent, when theſe kings are ſeen ! 
Each of their heads is bedecked w 
garniſned with precious ſtones. 
Gaſpar, Melchior, and Balthaſar, are in 
ters on a little grate, of the ſame metal 
the ſhrine, which is embelliſhed 
of large rich pearls, and preciou 
oriental topaz, as large as a pi 
mm thirty thouſand crowns, 
arge branches of ſilver, with wax can 
mght and day. The bones of theſe — N — 
brought to Conſtantinople by Helena, the fung 
Conſtantine ;z from thence to Milan by Enfto — 
of chat ſee; and afterwards to this city, bo 
Rainold. Here is a very flouriſhing univerſity, re 
bliſhed by Urban VI. in 1388; at which a get ny 
of poor ſcholars are maintained by the contributic 
the inhabitants. The trade of Cologne, which i 
ſiderable, is chiefly in the hands of the proteſtans 
carried on by the Rhine; and their ſhips are of a pe 
form. The council-houſe is a large Gothic by; 
decorated with paintings, bows, arrows, buckler 
antique arms of every ſort. In the church of St. 
they pretend to ſhew her tomb, and the bones of 
thouſand virgin martyrs: the heads of ſome of 
imaginary martyrs, moſt remarkable for miracl 
kept in caſes of ſilver, others are covered with | 
gold, and ſome have caps of cloth of gold and 
Brevat ſays he ſaw between four and five thouſand 
decked with garlands and coronets, and rang 
ſhelves. - The city fwears allegiance and hom 
new elector, ſo long as he continues to protect ii 
Zens in their juſt rights and privileges, and confir 
immunities :-the univerſity is wholly under the jun 
of the city. We are informed by the baron de 8 
that Cologne, though one of the greateſt in Gern 
the moſt melancholy: town in Europe, there being 
to be heard but bells, and nothing to be ſeen bu 
friars, and ſtudents, many of whom ſolicit al 
ſong. - As a free imperial city, -it has a ſeat and 
the diets of the empire and circle; and, in th 
empire, it has the firſt place on the Rheniſh be 
the matricula of the empire, it is rated at tu | 
horſe, and two hundred foot, or eight hund 
twenty-five florins; and to each chamber-ter 
four hundred and five rix-dollars, feventy-two 1 
and a half. Its militia conſiſts of four com 
foot, who keep guard at the gate; but, in tim 
the emperor, or an ally, uſually places a garriſ 


ery morning 
the cathedral 
Jing at full long 
ith a Crown of or 
Their names, which 
Purple chi 
1 with that Je 
with an infinite nun 
8 ſtones particular 
geon s egg, eſtimat 
Oppoſite to theſe 
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TRE IMPERIAL CITY or AIX-LA-CHA 


THIS city, called Aken by the Germans, 
Aquiſgranum by the Latins, and Aix-la-Chap 
French, | ſtands thirteen miles ſouth-welt « 
twenty-ſix eaſt of Liege, fifteen north-eaſt of 
and twenty-eight ſouth-weſt of Cologne. It 
and Latin names are probably derived from 
baths. That of Aquiſgranum is ſuppoſed to 
nated from Serenius Granus, lieutenant-gener a 
Belgica, who, having diſcovered the ſprings 
adorned them like the Roman baths, and bull 
near them: in confirmation of which, the 
ſhew, at the end of the town-houſe, a piece 
architecture, which they call Oranus s- Ten 


Charlem 
by the following accident : 
bouring woods, his horſe 
One 
_ 
muſt have been the old Apis, be ord 
ſought for; and rebuilt, founded, 
legiare chuck of St. Narr which 


3. chat he had ſent for. from Rome and 
ike oe ſo delighted with the ſituation of the 
pr. built a palace here, together with all that 
Ee diy which is incloſed by the old wall, and 

| gu fat of his empire on this ſide the Alps; or- 
i the ſeat ag 
1 hat the future kings of the Romans ſhould. be 
E tere with an iron crown, at Milan with one of 
gore! ind at Rome with one of gold; which, though 
4 for a while, has been long ſince diſuſed. This, 
je i reckoned the principal of the imperial cities, 
| * ace where the emperor ought to be crowned ; 
mation being deemed the only proper German 
- Many Roman emperors and kings have 
Ai the Royal Chair, (the throne or reſidence) and 
of the Holy Roman empire. Succeeding em- 
WT red this city with their preſence, and enlarged 
Pine. They were alſo crowned here for the ſpace 
. hundred years after Charlemagne, as expreſsly 
l by the golden bull of Charles IV.. Bur ſince 
n of Maximilian I. when thirty-ſeven emperors 
len ſucceſſively crowned here, that ceremony has 
at Frankfort, which, being in the centre 
ke empire, is more convenient for the princes ; but 
larly for the ſpiritual electors, and the elector Pa- 
& who may ſend for their equipages, and return 
luck, by the Rhine, the Maine, and other navigable 
« Still, however, the emperors, when crowned at 
rt, proteſt that it ſhall be without prejudice to the 
Sees of this city: for Charlemagne, having himſelt 
cuon of its cathedral, and required his ſucceſſors 
Wn his example, they take an oath to that purpoſe at 
nation: after which, the magiſtrates ſend 
Lakmene's ford, ſhoulder-belt, the goſpel in gold 
wes ad a gold caſket ſet with precious ſtones, con- 
nine of the earth on which the blood of St. Peter 
ned at his martyrdom, to the elector of Mentz ; 
wes ſecurity for reſtoring them to this city when the 
nn b over. On the Rheniſh bench, in the col- 
ite cities of the empire, and among the imperial 
wich have a ſeat and voice at the diets of the 
Weſtphalia, Aix-la-Chapelle poſſeſſes the ſecond 
and even claims the firſt on the Rheniſh bench, 
ebe inhabitants are Roman catholics ; but there 
ny proteſtants, who are obliged to repair to a 
aek, about three miles diſtant, in that part of 
of Limburg which is ſubject to the Dutch. 
dumkerence of the city is four miles and a half, 
* called the Inner, or Little Town, about two 
al a half. The town-houſe, which is a ſuperb 
R, is adorned with the ſtatues of all the emperors 
Wmapne ; and with curious hiſtorical paintings. 
twelve religious orders, whoſe houſes conſtitute 
ft of what is called the Little Town. The ca- 
bz large, old-faſhioned, Gothic pile, which was 
by Leo, in the preſence of Charlemagne, and 
urd and ſixty- five biſhops. Under the altar of 
wee body of Charlemagne, having over it a 
WE: tomb. This city, excluſive of the cathedral, 
y parochial, or collegiate churches. The 
Au reliques, which are ſhewn once in ſeven 
Lite jubilee, are theſe: 1. The gown, or ſhift, 
Virgin Mary, at the birth of Our Saviour, 
kind of flax which ſeems neither linen nor 
kt, 25 it is only expoſed from the top of a high 
n not eaſy to determine what part of apparel 
© A coarſe linen cloth, pretended to have been 
Mt Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs. 3. A piece of 
vas bound with. 4. Some of the blood of 
anyr St. Stephen, richly inchaſed in gold 
tones, on which the emperors are ſworn at 
Naton. 5. A picture of the Virgin Mary, 
n her arms, emboſſed on a jaſper, found in 
I Charlemagne's tomb, and pretended to be 
"ce of St. Luke. 6. A manuſcript copy of 
Aha cover of ſilver- gilt, found in the fame 
A Own acquired the French name of Aix- la- 
_ the chapel in this church, where theſe and | 
Miques were depoſited.” \/Fhe:) windows are 
wand the paurment is of chequered marble. : 
*wnenſe, conſiſting of veſſels of gold and 


GERMAN F. 
| filver gilt; copes embroidered with pearl and "other rich 


moning prince, and director of the circle is the W 
| 19225 | 4 


veſtments. The pulpit, at the entrance of the choir is 
covered with plates of gold and ſilver, and adorned with 


Precious ſtones, particularly a very large agate, the giſt 


of the emperor Henry II; The altar of the choir is alſo 
covered with plates of gold, repreſenting Our Saviour's 
paſſion ; and, in the upper part of the church, ſtands a 
chair, or throne, of white marble, ſuppoſed to have been 
placed there by the emperor Charlemagne; in which the 
emperors ſat when they were conſecrated, and- received 
the homage of the electors and chapter. For its pro- 
tectors, this city has the emperor, and the elector Pala» 
tine, as duke of Juliers ; and its principal manutactures 
are thoſe of copper, braſs wares, and cloth. The mi- 
neral ſprings, both hot and cold, are very. numerous in 
and about this city, and are much frequented by the 
Engliſh, and many other European nations; ſome for 
bathing, and others for drinking. They are ſaid to poſ- 
ſels the virtues of thoſe of Bath; but of ſome: of them 
the water 1s much hotter. They have an offenſive ſmell, 
and are unpleaſant to the taſte of thoſe who-have not been 
accuſtomed to drink them. Being impregnated with 
ſulphur, ſalt, nitre, ſalt-petre, and alum, they are effi- 
cacious in a variety of maladies: The firft- ſeaſon for 
them begins about the middle of May, and the ſecond in 
the middle of Auguſt, Six or ſeven weeks generally ter- 
minates each. The accommodations are elegant, com- 
modious, and reaſonable, and the company are of the 
ſuperior claſs. Aix-la-Chapelle, being an imperial free 
city, has a ſeat and voice at the diets of the empire and 


circle; its matricular aſſeſſment is one hundred florins, 


and its quota to the chamber- court, one hundred and 
fifty-five rix- dollars, fifty kruitzers. The territory of 
this city is called the kingdom of Aix-la- Chapelle, and 
ſurrounds it, the extent being aſcertained by land- marks: 
the nobility reſiding in this territory are ſubject td the 
juriſdiction of the city. Aix-la-Chapelle is famed for 
ſeveral councils, in the time of Charlemagne and Lewis 


the Pious, about the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, the 


Reformation of Manners, and the regulation of mona- 
ſteries. It is alſo celebrated for two treaties: one between 
France and Spain, in 1688 ; the other between France 
and England, in 1748. In 1756, it was much damaged 
by an earthquake. It ſuffered much during the civil 
wars of Germany, when moſt of the citizens were Pro- 
teſtants; but the marquis of Spinola took it in 1614, and 
re-eſtabhſhed popery. 


Taz IMPERIAL CITY or DORTMUND. 


THIS city, which lies in the county of Mark, thirty- 
four miles ſouth of Munſter, is pretty large, hut not very 
handſome. As an imperial city, it has a feat and voice 


at the diets of the circle, and at thoſe of the empire, on 


the Rheniſh bench of the college of the imperial cities. 
Its matricular aſſeſſinent is ninery-ſix florins, and to the 
chamber court it pays one hundred and eight rix-dollars, 
twenty kruitzers, and a half, Dortmund contains fout 
Lutheran churches, one nunnery, two monaſteries, and 
one of the three archigymnaſia of Weſtphalia. It was 
formerly one of the Hanſe- towns, and is now rich and 
populous, having a good trade, and a communication 
with the Rhine, by the river Empſer; and not being 
above ſix miles diſtant either from the Lippe or the 
Roer. a es 81 0 


Tus CIRCLE or Taz LOWER RHINE. I 


THIS is alſo called the Electoral Rheniſh' Circle, 
and is bounded by Weſtphalia, the Upper Rhine, Fran- 
conia, Suabia, Burgundy, Lorrain, and Alface. * The 
preſent ſtates are the electors of Mentz, 'Preves, and 


Cologne, together with the Palatine, the duke of Arem- 


berg, the prince of Taxis, the Teutonic bailiwick of 
Coblenz ; the prince of Naſſau Dietz, on account of the 
ſeigniory of Beilſtein; the elector of Treves, on account 


of Lower - Iſenburg; and the count of Sinzendorf, on 
account of the burgraviate of Rheineck. The — 


dency of the town of Gelnhauſen is diſputed. The um- 
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Maine. It is one of thoſe which are called the Anterior- 
Circles, and which, in 1697, and 1702, entered into a 
mutual compact for their defence againſt the attacks of 
an enemy. It has alſo continued in this compact, and 
appointed its quota in horſe and foot, and its contribu- 
tion to the empire has generally been equal to that of the 


Upper Rhine. With reſpect to religion, this circle is 
eng the mixed. 


* 


K N T 2. 


-. THIS eleQorate, which is about ſixty miles in length, 
and fifty in hreadth, lies between the electorate of Triers 
on the weſt, the Palatinate on the ſouth, Franconia on 
the eaft, and the Wetteraw on the north. The proper 
archhiſhopric yields corn, . cattle, excellent wines, and 
fruits 3 and; in ſome places, iron, ſalt, flax, tobacco, and 
plenty of wood. The principal rivers which water the 
cle&torate, are the Rhine, the Maine, the Jaxt, and the 
Eahii: Ia the proper archbiſhopric there are no provin- 
cial ſtates, except on the Eichsfeld, and the nobility be- 
Ig to the immediate knighthood of the empire. 
Though a Roman catholic electorate, here are many pro- 


teſtant inhabitants. As this, country is governed by an 


eeclefiaſtic; it may eaſily be imagined, that almoſt the 
whole. property. of it belongs to prieſts, monks, and 
nuns ;. and. that all places and offices are poſſeſſed by the 
Clergy... The principal manufactures in this territory, are 
. woollen and linen cloth, porcelain, and glaſs- mirrors. 
In theſe articles, together with wine, almonds, cheſnuts, 
nuts, flax, and tobacco, a conſiderable trade is car- 
ried on. . 

Ibis prince has the precedency of the two other eccle- 
ſiaſtical electors; and, being arch- chancellor of the em- 
pire in Germany, of all other perſons except the emperor, 


at whoſe right hand he ſits in all public conventions. He | 
is alſo preſident of the eccleſiaſtical college, viſitor of the | 


aulic council of the chamber of Spires, and of all the 
other courts of the empire. He crowns the empetor, 
nominates a vice - chancellor of the empire, and is guar- 
dian of the archives and matricula. To him alſo foreign 


princes and ſtates direct what propoſitions they make to 


the empire, as well as apply for the redreſs of grievances. 
His aſſeſſors to the chamber- court are poſſeſſed of the | 
firſt place, and he is director over the poſts of the ein- 
pire, on which account his miniſters pay no poſtage. 
The biſhops, who are his ſuffragans, are thoſe of Worms, | 
Spire, Straſburg, Conſtance, Augſburg, Chur or Coire, | 


Wurtzburg, Eichſtadt, Paderborn, Hildeſheim, and 


Fulda. The chapter conſiſts of forty-two canons, twen- | 


ty-four of whom are capitulars, and, with the dean at their 
head, chooſe the elector, who is generally one of them- 
ſelves ; they muſt, however, prove their noble extraction 
for four deſcents. 

For the government of the country, and the admiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, the chief colleges are the privy con- 


ference, the privy-chancery, the aulic-council, - and the | 
reverſion judicatory ; to the laſt of which appeals lie from 
the: inferior. judicatories. To the chamber-court the 


archbiſhop pays, each term, nine-hundred rix-dollars, 
twenty-one kruitzers. In ſpirituals he ſtands immedi- 


ately under the ſee of Rome; and he is ſtiled archbiſhop | 


of the Holy See of Mentz, by the pope himſelf; a title of 
honour vouchfated by him to no other church. 

The annual revenues of the elector are ſaid to amount 
to one hundred thouſand pounds, ariſing principally from 
the tolls on the Rhine and Maine, and the tax on wine 
and the Jews. Though able to maintain five or ſox hun- 
dred men at all times, he ſeldom keeps above half that 
number of regular troops, his houſhold being ſuited ra- 
ther to his ſacred than his temporal character. Of the 
clectoral dominions in this circle, the principal places are 

Mzurz, in Latin Moguntia, or Moguntianum, the 
capital of the archbiſhopric and electorate, ſituated on 


; OF 
of Mentz, and the diets are held at Frankfort on the 


ner. 
in and about the city, with fine 
cathedral, here are many collegiate - * 


with ſeveral monaſteries, nunneri | 
univerſity, founded in 1 477 : 1 bas and hoſpitals , 


Rhine; ſeveral manufactures of Rocks ey ry 
two annual fairs. This city claims the eis 


art of printing. If it was not i 
much 9 5 — here, by John 9 x 
others, by John Guttenburg; about che cording 
Mentz was made an archbiſhopric i Fel. 1 
m 729, by Pepin 
pope Gregory III. The cathedral, hie deb, 
vaulted building, was repaired and ornamented ; al 
The veſtments, in which the electors lay maſ; * 
tremely rich, and the canopy, under which 0 % 
carried 1n proceſſion, is entirely covered with 1 
charter-houſe here is one of the fineſt in Nas 7 
ſantly ſituated on an eminence fronting the Rhj 
N enough to accommodate a 5 
is retinue. At a little diſtance ſtan RES... 
{mall but elegant electoral palace, with — deln 
gardens. This city has a flouriſhing trade, eſpe. 
in wines, of which the vineyards in this — 
yield the beſt; particularly thoſe of Hockam, » 
the fineſt ſort of Rheniſh wine has acquired the g 
of Old Hock. A gentleman, Who very lately n 
the tour of Europe, mentions the city of Mex i& 
following terms: © By the great number of monks 
« friars, of all colours ahd conditions, that are to be 
« near this city, we were appriſed of our entering 
an eccleſiaſtical ſtate; while the plump perf 
and roſy complexions of theſe fathers, ſuffici 
proved, that they did not live in the fertile l 
Rheniſh for nothing. However good Chriſtians 
might be, many of them had much the appear 
paying homage to the ancient heathen deity Bacg 
„ One of them, in particular, appeared to have 
riſen from his devotions. He moved along in the 
unconcerned manner imaginable, without obſe 
* any direct courſe, or regarding whether he we 
the right hand or the left. He muttered to himlg 
he went. The ſtreets ſwarm with eccleſiaſtics, oli 
them in fine coaches, and attended with a great i 
ber of ſervants. I remarked alſo many gentee] 
abbe's; who, one could eaſily fee, were the 
faſhionable people, and gave the ton at this p 
Though it is moſt evident that, in this electorat 
clergy have taken exceeding good care of theme 
yet, injuſtice to them, it muſt be acknowledged 
the people alſo ſeem to be in an eaſy ſituation 
peaſantry appear to be in a ſtate of far greater al 
ance than thoſe of France.” So much with regt 
the people. Speaking of the town, he only 
« Mentz is finely ſituated, built in an irregular ng 
« and moſt plentifully provided with churches. 
« cathedral is but a gloomy fabric. In this t 
what they call a treaſury, which contains a num 
clumſy jewels, ſome reliques, and a mighty fich 
robe of prieſts veſtments. There are,” conun 
ſome troops in this capital, but I do not think: 
cers have that ſmart preſumptuous air which gel 
accompanies men of their profeſſion. Th 
« conſcious that the clergy are their maſters; | 
« have a notion, are a little out of countenance o 
« account.” Mentz is allowed, by the whole 
united circles, to be a barrier-fortreſs of the empire 
though it belongs to the circle of the Lower Riu 
chat of the Upper-Rhine. conſiders it as one of it 
fortreſſes, frequently keeps a number of 
there, under certain reſtrictions; which the circle 
Lower-Rhine has alſo done. | * 
CasstL, a ſmall town ſituated on the Rhine, © 
to Mentz, with which it has a communication 
bridge of boats. TAGS 
Hocksr, a ſmall town on the Maine, haY"B 
celain manufacture, an Antonine cloiſter, and 4 
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the river. It alſo gives name to the diſtrict. l 
EKRONSERO, a ſmall toyn on 4 e 1 
The city is Hobs, or Feldberg,*formerly belonging to 


the Rhine, which at a little diſtance receives the Maine. | 
It is fiſteen miles welt of Frankfort, twenty north of 
Worms, and twenty-four from Cologne. | 


—— 


e populous, but moſt of the ſtreets ate narrow, | of Heſſt. 
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river Nahe's emptying itſelf there into the Rhine, makes 
the paſſage extremely dangerous, | 

- Hocnerm, a market-town, famed for the excellent 
wine produced in its neighbourhood. 


or Etettp, a little town near the Rhine, in 
'—irkable for its excellent wines. 


| = a ſmall town and caſtle ſituated on the 
4 giving name to a diſtrict, 


a little town on the Maine, giving name 


„ 


zum BIM, 


e, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, and a cloiſter 
Pod in a diſtriẽt of the ſame name. 
Win, borough, part of which belongs to the 
gol Heſſe-Caſſel. OE 
Tiossru, a village giving name to a diſtrict, remark- 
i a rich ſalt· work. : 
aarFENBURG, one of the largeſt towns in the 
ſhopric, ſituated on the eaſt bank of the Maine. 
| $nided into the Upper and Lower, and ornamented 
Iich palace, in which the elector frequently re- 
& during the ſeaſon for hunting in the Spaſſart. Here 
© handſome ſtone bridge over the Maine, which at a 
MY diftince receives the rivulet Aſchaff, whence the 
We of the town originated. This town 1s decorated 
WH: college of Jeſuits, a Capuchin-cloiſter, and a 
ne church dedicated to St. Peter; in the laſt of 
WS there are two altars, adorned with excellent ſculp- 
& This place was once imperial, but it is now ſubject 
We ceftor of Mentz. George II. of Great-Britain, 
kk vp his quarters in the palace here, during the conti- 
Wc of the army in thoſe parts. 
&11c20STADT, a town on the Maine, containing a 
Wer of Benedictines. 
brrrworx, a village on the Maine, near which, in 
% 4 battle was fought between the Engliſh and 
Tad; in which the latter were obliged to quit the 
BW. ind would have been entirely defeated, had 
Ie the earl of Stair's opinion been over-ruled, 
w then field-marſhal. In this engagement the 
Wed Cumberland was ſlightly wounded by a piſtol- 
Wi one of his legs. George II. was in imminent 
during the conflict: he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
of the action, by heading the right wing of the 


ry, ſword in hand, ſometimes on horſeback, 


[hmetimes on foot; and ſtood the fire of a French 
ky of twelve cannon, which happened, however, to 
Rlled ſo high, that the balls went over his head. 
MLxuRG, a ſmall town on the Maine, giving 
Wto2 diſtrict, and containing a caſtle, a Franciſcan 
and a gymnaſium. | 
nnen, a ſmall town on the rivulet Mudt, giving 
a diſtrict, and containing an abbey of Bene- 
Miiravax, a ſmall town, being alſo a celebrated 
3 plgrimage. 
Mors EI, a little town, ſituated on the Tauber, 
ag a cloiſter of Franciſcans, and a gymnaſium, 
g name to a diſtrict. | 
gor rEx, a ſmall town on the Tauber. 
KCHEIM, a little town, lying in the duchy of 
7 (a 3 a proteſtant church, and near it a 
Par cloiſter. 8 


e, a caſtle on a mountain, giving name 


| cok, a ſmall town and citadel, ſeated on the 
OO a little town on the Rhine. 

k - BERG, a ſmall town, in a diſtrict of the ſame 

1 mounded by the territories of the elector- 


Nur egiate church, and giving name to a diſtrict. 

* = a ſtrong town, ſituated on the river Edos, 

Nas e 0 collegiate churches, and an Urſeline nun- 
wing name to a diſtrict. 


Wy 7 g YT 
b or NuMBuRs, a ſmall town on the little 


li | 
1 2 ſmall town on the Rhine, ſubject to the 
Mz, and containing a Capuchin-cloiſter. 

. anded here for whatever paſſes up or down 

8 Apes at this place, ie twice as broad as the 

JI ondon, Near the town is the celebrated 
» Vere the Rhine is confined between two 


3 Wild with the water-fall, occaſioned by the 


1 ur - | , 
dug, a ſmall town on the river Ohm, con- 
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Tur CITY or URFURT, and its TERRITORY. 


THIS city, called in Latin Erfordia, or Erfordium, is 
reckoned the capital of Thuringia, lying ſixteen miles 
weſt of Weimar, and ſeventy ſouth of Halberſtadt. It 
ſtands on the banks of the river Gera, over which it has 
a ferry, whence ſome imagine its name was originally 
Geraford. Biſhop Boniface appointed a biſhop to it in 
the eighth century, but he had no ſucceſſor. Both the 
city and territory are ſubject to the elector of Mentz, and 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants are proteſtants, who 
are entitled, by expreſs ſtipulations, to the free exerciſe of 
their religion. The civil and criminal court conſiſts of 
an equal number of Roman catholic and Lutheran aſſeſ- 
ſors; and the members of the town-council are compoſed 
of catholics and proteſtants. The city, which is large 
and well fortified, is ſituated in a pleaſant fruitful plain, 
and the garriſon conſiſts of two battalions of imperial and 
electoral troops. The great bel!, called Suſanna, in the 
cathedral, is ſaid to be the largeſt in Germany, weighing 
about twelve tons. Here are two citadels, and churches 
in abundance; ſome collegiate, ſome Roman catholic, 
and ſome Lutheran; together with a rich Benedictine 
monaſtery, a Lutheran gymnaſium, ſeven cloiſters, a 
college of Jeſuits, -a riding academy, a botanic garden, 
an aſtronomical obſervatory, an anatomical theatre, ſeve- 
ral good libraries, an academy of the uſeful ſciences, and 
an univerſity, conſiſting of five colleges ; the profeſſors 
of which are partly Lutherans, and partly Roman catho- 
lics. The inhabitants have a lucrative trade in their corn, 
wine, and woad, at their two great fairs. The territory 
belonging to the city, contains two ſmall towns, and 
ſeventy- three villages, 


r e n 1.0 


THIS part of the electorate, which is about thirty 
miles in length, and twenty in breadth, is ſurrounded by 
Heſſe, Thuringia, and the principalities of Calenberg 
and Grubenhagen. This territory is divided into the Up- 
per and Lower Eichsfeld; the former conſtituting the 


ſouthern and largeſt diviſion of the country, and is moun- 


tainous, though healthy and populous: the latter, with 
perhaps leſs purity of air, is more level, warm, and fer- 
tile; to which the rivers contribute, which are the Leine, 


the Lutter, the Unſtrut, the Wipper, and the Rume. 


Great quantities of linen and ſerge are made in the Up- 
r, and the Lower abounds in corn, cattle, flax, and to- 
bacco. In the Upper Eichsfeld, the Thuringian language 
is ſpoken; the Saxon is uſed by the inhabitants of the 
Lower. The whole territory contains four cities, three 
boroughs, and one hundred and fifty villages. The diets 
are held, if the weather will permit, in the open air, near 
a place called Jagebanks-Warte ; but otherwiſe in the 
council-houſe at Heiligenſtadt. The prevailing religion 
is the Roman catholic, but there are ſome proteſtants in 
the Lower Eichsfeld. The eccleſiaſtical diviſion of the 
country is into ten provincial deaneries, and eighty-one 
pariſhes, in which are two collegiate foundations, two 
abbies, and fix nunneries. The ſupreme temporal courts 
are held at Heiligenſtadt, which is the reſidence of the 
lieutenant or adminiſtrator; but the ſeat of the archiepiſ- 
copal commiſſariate, which has the ſpiritual juriſdiction 
over the whole Eichsfeld, is at Punderſtadt. The prin- 
cipal places in the Upper Diſtrict, are | 
HerL1GENSTADT, the capital, fituated on the Leine, 
containing a ſtately caſtle, in which the colleges aſſemble, 
a collegiate church, dedicated to St, Martin, three other 
churches, a ſchool, and a Jeſuits? college. 1 
STapT-WorBis, a town, containing a cloiſter of 
Franciſcans, near the ſource of the Wipper. n 
DinczLsTADT, a large borough, ſituated on tlie Un- 
TxETTURT, a town on the river Werra, giving name 
to a diſtrict. e 
REIT EN STEIN, an abbey of Ciſtercians. 
6 K | 
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Brokkx, à nunnery of Ciſtercians, | ſituated on the 
Leine, containing an abbeſs and a provoſt. 
AnRoDa, a Ciſtercian nunnery on the Unſtrut, under 
the direction of an abbeſs and a provoſt. 
ZEL, a nunnery of Benedictines. 
The principal places in the Lower Diſtrict, are 
DuNDERSTADT, a town ſituated on the Hahle, which is 
the reſidence. of the commiſſariate, and has a town and 
councikcourt. - Here is an Urſeline nunnery, the fuperior 
of which is ſtiled Worthy Mother, and is changed every 
three years. Many of the inhabitants of this place are 
Lutherans, who attend divine worſhip at a village named 
Wehnda; but the Roman catholics of this town have 
two churches. Brewing, and the culture of tobacco, are 
the chief employments here. 
G1£0B0LDHAUSEN, a borough on the Rume. 
Lin bas, alſo a borough on the Rume. 
GzRODa, a very rich Benedictine abbey. 
TxI1STUNGENBERG, a Ciſtercian nunnery, governed 
by an abbeſs and a provoſt. 


ARCHBISHOPRIC or TRIERS, on 
pron fm REYES. 


" THIS archbiſhopric is about-eighty miles in length, 
and ſixty in breadth, where broadeſt. It terminates to 
the weſt on the duchy of Luxemburg; to the eaft, on 
certain territories of the elector Palatine, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, and on thoſe of the houſe of Naſſau; 
and to the ſoveh on the duchy of Lorrain. On the banks 
of the Rhine and Moſelle, the country is populous, and 
fruitful in corn and wine: on the ſouth and weſt it is 
barren, woody, and thinly inhabited. It abounds in 
game, acid-- ſprings, and various kinds of metals and 
minerals. Some of the rivers enrich it with their navi- 
ble-ſtreams, and all with great quantities of fiſh : the 
hine, the Moſelle, the Saar, and the Kill, all traverſe 
this territory. The number of towns it contains is 
twenty-eight; and the ftates conſiſt of the prelates, or 
abbots, with the repreſentatives of the clergy, and of 
certain towns. The inhabitants are Roman cathohcs, 
except in thoſe places which the clector poſſeſſes in com- 
mon with other princes, and there ſome proteſtants are to 
be found. ole) | 
The ancient Treveri, from whom the city and elec- 
torate of Triers derive their name, were a very warlike 
people, and their. general, Ambiorix, cut off a whole 
Roman army. The ancient inhabitants worſhipped Mars 
and Apollo, whoſe altars ſtood on two neighbouring 
hills, which fill retained: thoſe names, till Conſtantine 
prohibited. idolatry, and eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity ; in re- 
membrance of which, they have annual revels on the hill 
where Apollo's image ſtood, when they roll a flaming 
wheel or barrel from the top of the mountain. | 
The firſt elector was in 1021: The archiepiſcopal title 
is, By the Grace of God, archbiſhop of Treves, of the 
Holy Roman empire throughout Gaul and the kingdom 
of Arles, arch-chancellor and ele&or, and alſo admini- 
{trator of Prum. He is a temporal as well as ſpiritual 
lord, the ſecond elector in rank, and has the firſt voice at 
the election of an emperor. The chapter which elects 
the -archbiſhop from among themſelves, is compoſed of 
ſixteen capitulary canons, all of noble extraction, beſides 
ſixteen others who are domiciled. In the matricula he is 
rated at twenty-ſix horſe and two-thirds, and one hundred 
and twenty-two, foot, two-thirds, or eight hundred and 
ſix florins, forty kruitzers. In the diets of the circle he 
has the ſecond place, and nominates one aſſeſſor of the 
chamber-judicatory, towards the maintenance of which 
he contributes, on account of his archbiſhopric, eight 
hundred. and eleven rix- dollars, fiſty-eight kruitzers, each 
term. Among other prerogatives, the elector has power 
to baniſh, excommunicated prom from the empire, if 
they are not reconciled to the church within a year, and 


Tt 
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| | The revenues of the archbiſhop, inclacing 1... 
the Moſelle and the Rhine, To cy wars, his tolt 
amount to about ſeyenty thouſand pounds ns 8 


amply ſufficient for 2 
elector; he therefore wy 
lides a life. gu: 


Ts, in French Treves, in ; 
Auguſta Trevirorum, the capital of on "—_ 
fifty-two miles ſouth ; prebiſhop 
fifty th of Cologne, and eighty. ty 
of Straſburg. It was anciently the metropol f — 
Belgica, and is mentioned by the Romans in — - 
terms than any other town in that country: * 
epithet of Auguſta both by Ptolemy and Antoni 
vies with moſt cities in Europe for antiquity, — 
| quarians making it appear that it is twelve hundred 
fifty years older than Rome. It was a large celeb 
place before Auguſtus ſettled a Roman colony : | 
| Iriers was often deſtroyed by the Goths, Vandal; 
Huns, but always recovered with greater luſtre, 1; 
free and imperial till 1560, when it was ſurprized 
ſubjected by its archbiſhop James III. It is ſeated 
the Moſelle, over which it has a handſome ſtone brid 
The cathedral is a large building, in which they pre 
to have Our Saviour's coat, and St. Peter's ſtaff | 
aſcribe miracles to each. Here are alſo three colleg 
and five pariſh churches, three colleges of Jeſuits, t 
teen monaſteries and nunneries, a houſe of the Teuu 
order, another of the order of Malta, an univelilil 
founded in 1472, and ſome remains of the ancient! 
man theatre. Roman coins and medals, with 0 
marks of antiquity, are often found in the ruins of 
old city. Triers has been rendered famous by ſe 
ſynods or councils, and was anciently much larger ti 
is at preſent; nor is it well inhabited, or fortified, tho 
by its ſituation, it is very capable of the latter, being 
fended on the weſt by the Moſelle. The archiepiſc 
court, or palace, near the cathedral, was rebullt by 
elector Francis-George, and is a ſtately building. 

PraLzEL, in Latin Palatiolum, a ſmall town, fitu 
on the Moſelle, not far from Triers, containing a d 
glate church, and giving name to a diſtrict. 

Conz, a borough on the Saar, which ſoon after 
into the Moſelle. 

ST. Maximin, a Benedictine abbey, and one oH 
oldeſt and richeſt in Germany. The abbot is the * 
among the provincial ſtates, as well as in the duch 
Luxemburg, and ſtands immediately under the pil 
The yearly revenues of the abbey are eſtimated a 
thouſand ducats. | 
| SaaRBuURG, a handſome well-fortified town of 
Saar, near the frontiers of Luxemburg. The prin 
buildings it contains are St. Laurence's church, ap 
Nicholas's hoſpital. BE 
GRIMBURG, a borough, with a citadel, ging! 
a diſtrict. ; 

Sr. WeNDEL, a fortified town on the Blies. I 
taken by the French in 1703, and reſtored by the 
of Baden, 

BERNCASTEL, a populous town, pleaſantly b. 
che Moſelle, having a ſtrong caſtle and Capuctine® 
and giving name to a bailiwick. | | 
WIiTTLICH, a town on the Leſer, near the front 
Luxemburg, having a caſtle, and giving . 
bailiwick. | ; d t 
Ciauszx, a college of canons, where wry” 
paid to a celebrated image of the Virgin, 


many pilgrimages are made. 


0 


to take poſſeſſion of the eſtates of minors till they are of | WII seng 1e, a ſmall town; in the neighbel 
He bas the power. of re-uniting all the fiefs of his | of which is a eloiſter of the brothers of the Ch 
joceſe, upon. failure of heirs, to the domains of his] KyI und, a little town on the Kyll, giving . 


church aud ha has a. privy-council to affiſt him in the | baiwick. Wot 
civil goyernment,. But his ſubjects may appeal to the || Schonrexkm, a town wick a (citadel; 81g 
22 a ws, * al cauſes above. a thouſand a bniliwiek. | Pn 03 dir! A 
7H Orins. EQ % 4 Fe p | { 
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- + 4 little town, containing a caſtle and a 
its, and giving name to a bailiwick. 
ln-Ui ur, a borough, giving name to a bai- 
1 IN Hau, a ſmall town on the Moſelle, giving 
bailiwick. 
F* _ Diviſion, the moſt conſiderable places 
K n Latin Confluentia, from its ſituation at 
wi 8 — Moſelle, forty miles ſouth- 
Cee and fifty- five north-weſt of Mentz. It 
. 
5 js 08 mo hills. It is a large city, built in the form 
ole, two ſides of which are ſecured by the two 
2 po the third by a wall and ſtrong fortifications. 
; bis x ſtone bridge, of fourteen arches, over the Mo- 
JH da bridge of boats over the Rhine to Herman- 
Fs, in the time of the Romans, was the ſtation 
wer firſt legion, and is ſuppoſed to have been fortified, 
hund:d, by Druſus. It was given to the ſee of 
ex upwards of a thouſand years ago, by king Dago- 
ad as afterwards an imperial city till 1312. It is 
they of the electorate, being cut, as it were, into a 
hl by the two rivers. It contains many collegiate 
Inter churches, a Jeſuits' college, 4 gymnaſium, an 
Eniſcopal ſeminary, a caſtle, and ſeveral monaſteries 
ſumenes. Hermanſtein, or Ehrenbreitſtein-caſtle, 
pinpegnable fort on the other ſide of the Rhine, to 
the bridge of boats forms a paſſage. It is well 
WW by out-works on the top of a ſteep rocky hill, 
Wh: the height of Windſor caſtle) which commands 
mm, ad the two rivers. At the foot of this fort, on 
dals a the Rhine, ſtands: the eleCtor's palace. Two 
x ning, with a front of it, and five pavilions, look 
& the river and the city. The citadel is eſteemed 
Wi the ſtrongeſt in Germany, and could not be taken, 
Ig, otherwiſe than by famine. The aſcent to it is 
Witgroad, cut out of the rock, through no leſs than 
gies, The outermoſt is adorned with a ſtatue of 
tren feet in height, repreſenting the Virgin Mary 
be infant Jeſus in her arms, and a lily in one hand. 
Rsafquare in the middle of the citadel, on one ſide 
Ks the governor's houſe; and magazines and 
occupy the three others. Here is a well, dug 
tie rock, aid to be five hundred and fifty feet 
In 1688, it was furiouſly bombarded by the 
h but not taken. 
WTEIN-ENGERS, a ſmall town on the Rhine, 
We a rural deanery. | 
M a caſtle and fort, ſituated on a river of the ſame 


_ 7 Mayzx, a ſmall town on the river Nette, 
ale, built in 1280, by Henry, archbiſhop 
= gives name to a bailiwick. 

racy or MonTRYAL,. a ſmall town, with a 
ant, built in a peninſula made by the Rhine; 
the citadel and out- works, is rendered almoſt 
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-MENFELD, a ſmall town, giving name to 
a N Latin Cardonia, an ancient borough on 
, with a collegiate church, and a Franciſcan 
k | ; _ 
* a town and fort on the Rhine, containing 
5 and giving name to a bailiwick. | 
r Upprn-WesEL, a town ſituated on the 
\ collegiate church, dedicated to Our 


a a ſmall town, giving name to a baili- 
ue ing a Franciſcan cloiſter. 
1,4 Mall town on the Lahn, over which it 


It h ; 
ud vives as a collegiate church and three 


4 


df vie dich. is the celebrated mineral ſpring, 
"a ch are ſo univerſally eſteemed, that, in 
tht 4 tix-dollars per annum was of- 

Ir. | n 


| \andfome populous little town, containing 
3 ng name to a diſtrict. | * 


aſant fruitful vale, covered with vines, and 


dae es name to a bailiwick. © | 
Wien s, a village on the Emſbach, in the 


Werner a borough; in which, together with its 
bailiwick, the Roman catholic and proteſtant religions are 
both tolerated: | 


Tux ARCHBISHOPRIC os COLOGNE. 


THE territories belonging to this archbiſhopric are 
not contiguous, but intermixed with thoſe of other ſtates. 
The principal part, and indeed that which is moſt con- 
nected; lies on the Rhine, extending itſelf between the 
duchies of Juliers and Berg for above eighty miles in 
length, though the utmoſt breadth does not exceed ſeven 
or eight. Another portion of this territory lies between 
the duchy of Juliers, and the archbiſhopric of Triers. 
T hat part of the archbiſhopric which is fituated on the 
Rhine, 1s more fertile than the others, and abounds in 
corn and wine: the river contributing to its fertility, and 
enriching the inhabitants by its navigable ſtream. 

The ſtates of the electorate conſiſt of the prelates, no- 
lity, and towns ; and the diets for the proper archbiſhop- 
ric are uſually held at Bonn. Only Roman catholics are 
allowed the public exerciſe of their religion in this arch- 
biſhopric, though it contains many proteſtants. The 
elector of Cologne is more powerful · than either of the 
other two eccleſiaſtical electors. His dominions contain 


fifty-two towns, and ſeventeen boroughs. He has the 


ſecond ſuffrage in the electoral college, and crowns, when 
that ceremony is required in his dioceſe, or in thoſe of his 
ſuffragans. His fee was raiſed, in the eighth century, from 
a biſhopric to an archbiſhopric, and his ſuffragans are 


the biſhops of Liege, Munſter, and Oſnaburg ; but he 


has no authority, in ſpirituals, over the proteſtants of the 
biſhopric of Oſnaburg. Beſides the prerogative, which 
is common to him with all the other electors, he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of certain peculiar ones. At the election of the 
Roman king and emperor he enjoys, by virtue of the 


Golden Bull, the next voice after the elector of Triers; 


and ſits at public aſſemblies, when held within his ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction, or out of it in Italy and Gaul, at 
the emperor's right hand. In 1653, it was agreed with 
the elector of Triers, that both theſe archbiſhops ſhould 
ſhare the honour of precedence alternately between them. 
The title of the elector of Cologne runs thus: By the 


Grace of God, A. B. archbiſhop of Cologne, and arch- 


chancellor of the Holy Reman empire throughout all 
Italy, as alſo elector and Legatus Natus of the Holy 
Apoſtolic ſee, duke of Engern, and Weſtphalia, &c. 
The great chapter of Cologne is one of the nobleſt in 
Europe, conſiſting of forty canons, who are generally 
princes or counts of the empire. The archbiſhop is 
choſen from twenty-five of theſe, who are at liberty to 
exalt one of their own body to that high dignity. The 
electoral revenues, ariſing from thearchiepiſcopal countries, 
are not very conſiderable: they areeſtimated at one hundred 
and thirty thouſand pounds per annum: but he uſually 
enjoys ſeveral other large benefices. He has his heredi- 
tary officers of ſteward, marſhal, cup- bearer, and cham- 
berlain, and his life-guards, conſiſting of Halberdiers 
and yeoman; together with a regiment of foot-guards, 
which make a very handſome appearance. His matri- 
cular aſleſffment is ſixty horſe, and two hundred and 


ſeventy-ſeven foot, or one thouſand eight hundred and 


twenty-eight florins; and to the chamber-court, his con- 
tribution is, each term, eight hundred and eleven rix- 
dollars, fifty- eight kruitzers. The archiepiſcopal terri- 
tories, properly ſo called, are divided into the Upper and 


Lower; in the former, the moſt conſiderable places are 


Bonn, in Latin Bonna, a ſmall but populous city and 
fortreſs, on the weſt ſide of the Rhine, having a magni- 
ficent palace, which is the reſidence of the elector. It 
is fifteen miles ſouth of Cologne, fifty-ſeven north-eaſt 
of Treves, and ſixty-two north-weſt' of Mentz. The 
churches are ſtately, eſpecially the collegiate, dedicated 
to the martyrs Caſſius, Florentius, and- Malufius, whoſe 
bodies, with: ſeveral others of the famous Theban legion, 
are ſaid to be buried in it, being brought [hither by St. 


Helena, who founded this church to theit henour. The 5 
townhouſe is well built, and adorned with fine paintings. 

The Jeſuits have a college here, and ſeveral orders have 
7 | their cloiſters. By the treaty of Baden, in 1714, no 


garriſon 
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 Konigſtul, in Latin Thronus Regalis. 


to a diſtrict. | | 
Kuzu, a fortified town, with a caſtle, on the bor- 
ders of Guelderland and Juliers. 
|, AHEINBERG, Or RHINBERG, in Latin Rheneberga, a 


1 8 I 0 KR 


elector. { i 1:4 

- Mecxenmtim, 2 ſmall town on the Erfft, giving 
name to a bailiwick. | mY 

- KonINnGsWINTER, a little town on the Rhine, alſo 
giving name to a bailiwick. N 

LINZ, a ſmall town on the Rhine, having a caſtle, and 
giving name to a bailiwick. 

 ANDERNACH, anciently Antoniacum, and Antonacenſe 
Caftellum, a town, ſituated on the Rhine, on a plain at the 
foot of hills. It is mentioned as one of the fortreſſes 
which Druſus built to awe the Germans; and that it 
gave birth to Caligula, his ſon. It is fortified with a 
wall, -caſtle, and bulwarks; and is the boundary, between 
this archbiſhopric and that of Treves. Here are three 
monaſteries, and ſeveral churches, the chief of which 
has two twin ſteeples, not unlike the towers of Notre- 
Dame at Paris. A toll on the Rhine is levied at this 
town; and Dunchſtein in the neighbourhood is much 
frequented for its mineral waters. 

. Rans, or Rees, a ſmall town on the Rhine, near 
which is a remarkable piece of antiquity, called the 
It is built of 
ſtone, containing ſeven ſeats, which was the number of 
electors at that time. Conſultations, it is ſaid, were for- 
merly held here by the electors, previous to the election 


olf an emperor. 


Kon1csFELD, a borough, having a Carmelite cloiſter, 
and citadel, and giving name to a diſtrict. 
- ALDENAHR, a ſmall town on the Ahr, giving name 
to a bailiwic. 
Baux, a borough on the ſame river. 
Rurrzxschzb, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, giving 
name to a county. 1 | 
- ZuLeicn, a ſmall-town in a diſtrict of the ſame name, 
ſuppoſed to be the Talbiacum mentioned by Tacitus. 
Lienzxich, or. LEecxenica, a ſmall town with a 
caſtle, founded by archbiſhop Henry II. 
- BavzL, or BRuvLL, a ſmall town, containing the 
ſtrong caſtle of Auguſtuſburg. | 
Dura, in Latin Tuitium, a little town on the Rhine, 


having a Benedictine abbey. | 


In the Lower Archbiſhopric, the principal places are: 
BzpBuRG, a ſmall town ſituated on the Erfft. 


Zons, a fmall town on the Rhine, having a ſtrong 
caſtle, and a toll on the Rhine. 
Nys, or Nuss, in Latin Nufſia and Novgſum, a 


pretty large, fortified town, near the conflux of the Rhine 
and Exrfft.. It has a conſiderable trade, and contains a 
college of regular canons of St. Auguſtine. The citi- 
zens enjoy great privileges, which were granted to them 
by the emperor Frederick IV. as a reward for their ſer- 
vices in holding out a whole year's ſiege againſt Charles 
the Hardy, duke of Burgundy; who oppoſed Hermann 
landgraye of Heſſe, choſen archbiſhop of Cologne, in 
defence of his brother, who was alſo elected by another 
faction. Here is a large collegiate church, and other 
handſome public ſtructures. 3 

 KAyYSERSWERTH, a town on the Rhine, which had a 
ſtrong fortreſs till 1702, when it was taken by the allies, 


OxpincEy, a little town on the Rhine, giving name 


ſmall town on the Rhine, giving name to a bailiwick. 


Ix was taken by the Dutch from the Spaniards in 1633, 
and from the Dutch by the French in 1672 ; but was 
. ſpon aſter reſtored. to the elector of Cologne. In 1702, 


the hereditary. prince of Heſſe-Caſlel, put a garriſon into 


it, after, the taking of Bonn, though the governor made 


ome reſiſtance, pretending to keep it for the emperor, 


It was. afterwards, betrayed. to the French by the elector 


af Cologne, ang} forced, in 1793, to ſurrender to * 


OF 


or 
- garriſon is to be kept here in time of peace, the life-guard | king of Pruſſia; who obliged the town to 


1 


4 


. 
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| 


containing a Benedictine provoſtſhip. 
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iſtracy, 


Taz COUNTY or RECKLINGHAUgry 


THIS county is about twenty miles; 
ten in breadth, and belongs to ef, chen 
lies on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, and is — PT 
biſhopric of Munſter, the duchy of Clank " 
county of Mark. It is governed by a — 
following are the moſt conſiderable places 8 
RECKLINGHAUSEN, the capital of the 


the county of 
ſame name, having a ſtrong caſtle. Here Is a = | 
the abbeſs of which has power to puniſh with death | 


is the only perſon who makes a vow of Chaſtity, f. 

nuns, after having been a certain time in the We 

permitted to marry. | J 
DoRSTEN, a ſmall town, ſeated on the Li 
BEER and HoRNBERO, two inconſiderable boroy 


Tux DUCHY of WESTPHALIA, 


THE duchy of Weſtphalia has the b. 
Munſter and Paderborn on he north ; Werra 0 
ſouth; the county of Mark on the weſt; and 
Waldeck on the eaſt. It is fifty-five miles in |, 
and forty in breadth, and gives the title of duke 
elector of Cologne. The emperor Frederic-Bark 
took this duchy from Henry the Lion, duke of 5 
becauſe he had joined with the pope againſt lin 
conferred it on the archbiſhop of Cologne. This 
try has many woods, and much veniſon, but the 
part of it is fruitful and pleafant, and abounds wid 
and paſturage. The rivers which traverſe this 
are the Rahr, the Lenne, the Bigge, the Lippe, 
Dimel. In ſome places here are mines of lead, ( 
and ſilver. The duchy of Weſtphalia contains 
five towns, including boroughs, beſides many no 
and cloiſters. This territory is governed by a 
under the archbiſhop, and is divided into the 
the Hearſtrank, and the Surland: it is otherwiſe 
into the Ruden, the Werl, the Bilſtein, and the 
quarters, 7 
In the RUDEN QUARTER are lf 

Rupen, a town giving name to the diſt" 
ſituated on the river Mon, and contains a Capucl 
naſtery and a nunnery. 

GESEKE, a town on the rivulet Weih, cont 
free foundation for ladies; and a cloiſter of Oblen 

W ARSTEN,. a ſmall town ſeated on a mounts 
the rivulet Weoſter. | 

KALDENHART, a ſmall town alſo ſituated on 
tain. 

In the WERL QUARTER are 

ARENSBERG, a handſome town, being the caf 
diſtrict, ſeated on the Roer, or Ruhr. The 
diets are held here. 

WBI, a ſmall town, containing a convent 6 
chins. | | 
BEELIk R, a ſmall town ſeated on a moum 


HIRZz BER, a little town on a mountain, * 
the elector has a hunting ſeat. 
NEIN, a ſmall town, near which the Mal 
the Ruhr. | 
Menpen, a little town on the Hohn. 
quarter contains ſeveral other inconſiderable © 
places, beſides nunneries and caſtles. 
In the BILSTEIN QUARTER 
The following ſmall towns, which are 1 
being named, viz. Bilſtein, Fredeburg 
Olpe, and Atterdorn. Fi gi 
The BRILON- QUART# 
Contains ſeveral little towns, equally * 
their names are Brilon, Everſberg, Medes 
StradbeÞ 


berg, Halle > Schmalenberg, 
mark, belides feveral cloiſters and cafles 


PALATINATE or Tix RHINE: 


Flectorate and Palatinate of the Rhine is called 
latinas Rheni, or Palatinus Inferior; It is 
P..1 into two parts by the Rhine, called the Upper 
l! palatinate. The former lies in the circle of 
La belongs to its elector, according to the 
1 Munſter; but the latter, in the circle we are 
10 0 ing of, belongs to the elector Palatine; and is 
0b north by a part of the archbiſhoprie of 
2 the county of Katzenellnbogen; to the eaſt 
* -hbiſhopric of Mentz, the biſhopric of Worms, 
n = the territory of the Teutonic order in Fran- 
- che weſt by Alſace, the duchy of Deux-Ponts, 
Tamy of Sponheim, and the duchy of Simmern ; 
| bo ſouth by the duchy of Wurtemburg, and the 
* col Spire. From eaſt to welt it extends about 
Enes and from north to ſouth not exceeding forty- 
. It Jas forty-one towns and ſeveral boroughs. 
The ar is healthful, and the ſoil fruitful in corn, pal- 
u vine, fruits, and tobacco. This country alſo 
| \ ahundance of cattle, and the foreſts are well 
al uith deer and other game. Metals and minerals 
o furniſhed by the hills, and even gold is found 
no the ſands of the Rhine. This river, by paſſing 
n the country, gives name to it, and much im- 
is commerce; and the Neckar, the Nahe, and 
aller ſtreams, aſſiſt in fertilizing the earth. Its 
fil, and rivers, contribute to render it one of the 
It ud pleaſanteſt provinces in the empire. But 
drantages have often excited the ambition of the 
bouing powers to become maſters of it, in conſe- 
enced which it has frequently become the theatre of 
ad miſery. 
The fate of religion has varied greatly in this coun- 
le the firſt introduction of Lutheraniſm, by count 
ſic IT, for count Frederic III. ſet up Calviniſm, 
bk Lodoyic expelled, and reſtored the - doctrine of 
. His fon Frederic IV. brought in Calviniſm 
Aer this the papiſts were continually gaining 
| = the proteſtants, till the idolatry and ſuper- 
the church of Rome was again eſtabliſhed. 
ent the proteſtant religion is on a very precarious 
zin the Palatinate, though moſt of the natives are 
lat perſuaſion. But the Lutherans and Calviniſts 
matly contributed to their own ruin, by their mu- 
buy and animoſity, being no leſs rancorous 
Rach other, than againſt their common adverſaries 
pls, For the inſtruction of youth in this country, 
Whiniſts and Lutherans have ſchools, and the 
wlkges, Heidelberg is alſo honoured with an 
Mn. ReſpeQing the manufactures and trade of 
dumme very little can be ſaid. Their wine indeed 
Aoreted, and their trade in that article is conſi- 
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Ws have ariſen among the learned about the origin 
une Palatines, or Pfalzgraves, as the Germans 
un but it is moſt probably derived from the 
Ve palaces, which the old Frankiſh and German 
oman emperors, were poſſeſſed of in dit- 
{ns of the country, and over which they ap- 

ads, or judges, who were called Palatines, 
es. The countries where theſe Palatines 
Wurts were therefore called Palatinates, which 
, gt became appropriated, by way of emi- 
The country, as being the moſt conſiderable of 
cient electoral line failing in 1675, the 
© Evolved to Philip- William, duke of Neu- 
Fa, to the great mortificatian of the proteſ- 
ey om title is that of—Pfalzgrave of the 
13 and elector to the Holy Roman 

in Bavaria, Juliers, Cleve, and the Berg, 
5 marquis of Bergen- op- Zoom, count of 
8 the Mark, and Ravenſberg, and 
Kos, He is the fifth in rank among the 
oy and, alternately . with the elector of 
that «: the vicars of the empire. He is di- 
lee, Of the Lower Rhine jointly with 
GT, of the Upper Rhine, as prince of 


. 
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Weſtphalia, as duke of Juliers, alternately with the king 
of Pruffia, who is duke of Cleves. He has five votes 
in the diets of the empire, one in the aſſembly of the 
electors, and four in thoſe of the princes. His matri- 
cular aſſeſſinent to the empire is thirty horſe, and one 
hundred and thirty-eight foot, or nine hundred and four- 
teen florins: his contribution to the chamber of Werzlar, 
each term, is four hundred and four rix- dollars, eighty- 
two kruitzers, | 

There is an order of knighthood in the Electorate- 
Palatine; called the Order of St. Hubert, which was 
founded in the fifteenth century, and revived by the 
elector John-William in 1709. The badge is a qua- 
drangular croſs, pendant to a red ribband, with a ſtar on 
the breaſt. 

His revenues ariſe principally from the toll on the 
veſſels which paſs up and down the Danube and the 
Rhine, from impoſts on wine, corn, &c. The duchies 
of Berg and Juliers produce him two hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, beſides what he receives from the Palati- 
nate, and the ancient patrimonial eſtate of Neuberg; the 
whole being eſtimated at the annual ſum of three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. The military eſtabliſhment conſiſts 
of ſeveral regiments of horſe and foot, beſides the horſe 
and Swiſs Iife-guards. The courts and councils, uſual 
in other countries for the different departments of govern- 
ment, are inſtituted here. 

Many princes and ſtates of the empire hold of the 
Palatinate, which renders this elector's court remarkably 
ſplendid. The moſt conſiderable places in this palati- 
nate are ö | 

FizDELBERG, the capital of the Palatinate, ſituated 
in a hollow on the banks of the Neckar, thirty-five 
miles from Mentz, and thirty-eight from Frankfort. 
More chearful ſcenes of exuberant. fertility are ro ſeen 
no where, than along the fine chain of hills which begin 
near this town. The ſummits of theſe hills are crowned 
with trees, and their ſides and bottoms are cloathed with 
vines. At preſent Heidelberg is a ſmall but well- built 
city: the electoral palace is placed on an eminence which 
commands the town, and a view of the valley below ; 
but the caſtle itſelf unfortunately is commanded by-ano- 
ther eminence too near it, from which this noble build- 
ing was cannonaded, when the whole Palatinate was pil- 
laged and burnt, in conſequence of that cruel order of 
Lewis XIV. too literally executed by Turenne. The 
particulars of that diſmal ſcene have been tranſmitted 
from father to fon, and are ſtill ſpoken of with horror by 
the peaſantry, among whom the French nation are held 
in deteſtation to this day. To enumerate the particulars 
would make the reader ſhudder ; ſome of them, however, 
we cannot avoid mentioning : They laid the city in aſhes, 
broke up the electoral tombs, expoſed their bodies, car- 
ried off the lead they were embalmed in, cut off their 
heads, and kicked them about like foot-balls. The in- 
habitants, conſiſting of about fifteen thouſand, were 
turned out of the town by night ; and, being ſtripped of 
all they had, numbers perithed for want of food. Many 
women with child fell in labour with the fright ; and ſuch 
of them as had ſtrength to go further, were obliged to 
leave their dead infants upon the roads. The preſent 
profeſſors of the ancient celebrated univerſity here, are 
partly Calviniſts and partly Roman catholics. The Cal- 
viniſts have alſo a gymnaſium. The inhabitants are 
compoſed of proteſtants and papiſts, who live in har- 
mony with each other. The great church is divided 
into two apartments; in one of which the proteſtants, and 
in the other the papiſts, perform public rene : a ſin- 
gular proof of the moderation and coolneſs 
minds, with regard to a ſubject that inflamed them ſo 
violently in the days of their anceſtors. Here are ſeveral 
other churches for the exerciſe of the different religions, 
and the Roman catholics have ſix cloiſters, with a college 
of Jeſuits. In the college, called the Sapience, twelve 
poor ſtudents are provided with lodging and board. The 


famous tun here, which ſtood in a cellar under one of the 


towers of the electoral palace, and contained fx hundred 
hogſheads, was emptied, and deſtroyed by the French, in 


1688, but the elector Charles-Lewis cauſed a new one to 
be made, which is larger. A modern traveller, whoſe 
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productions we eſteem, and for whom empty veſſels | 
have no charms, thus lightly mentions this capacious 
barrel: „While we were in the caſtle, we did not omit 
ce viſiting the renowned Heidelberg tun; but as it was 
te perfettly empty, it made but a dull and unintereſting ap- 


ce pearunce. The lives and manners of the inhabitants 
of this city, ſeem to be as uniform and formal as the 
ſtreets and buildings: no noiſe, mobs, or buſtle; at mid- 
day every thing is as calm and quiet, as the ſtreets of 
London at midnight. The people of this country are ſo 
regulated by military diſcipline, that, even in prayer, they 
obey the word of command. The following ſingular in- 
ſtance is related by the gentleman who had been mortified 
with the appearance of the empty tun: © Every day, 
« before the troops are marched to their different guards, 
e the major flouriſhes his cane; the drum gives a ſingle 
e tap, and every man under arms raiſes his hand to his 
« hat; at a ſecond ſtroke on the drum, they take off 
te their hats and are ſuppoſed to pray; at a third, they 
te finiſh their petitions, and put their hats on their heads. 
ce If any man has the aſſurance to prolong his prayer a 
minute longer than the drum indicates, he is puniſhed 
ce on the ſpot, and taught to be leſs devout for the future.” 
The ingenious inventor of drums, certainly never dreamt 
of their becoming the regulators of peoples” piety ; but 
the modern improvements in the military art are truly 
wonderful! In the neighbourhood of Heidelberg ſtands 
a high mountain, on which the Romans had a caſtle, ſaid 
to be the Mons Pyrus, mentioned by Aminianus Mar- 
cellinus. It is now called the Holy Mountain, from a 
cloiſter erected on it in 1023, to which frequent pilgrim- 
ages are made. | 

Mana a large city on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, 
near its conflux with the Neckar, being the electoral re- 
ſidence. It is generally reckoned one of the moſt beau- 
tiful cities in Germany: the ſtreets are all as ſtraight as 
arrows, and interſect each other at right angles. This 
never fails to pleaſe at firſt, but becomes ſooner tireſome 
than a town built with leſs regularity. The number of 
inhabitants is faid to be twenty-four thouſand, including 
the garriſon, which conſiſts of five thouſand men. The 
town has three noble gates, adorned with baſſo relievos, 
very beautifully executed. The fortifications are well 
contrived, -and in good order, and the town acquires 
great additional ſtrength from being almoſt ſurrounded 
by the Neckar and the Rhine, and ſituated in a flat, 
not commanded by any riſing ground. But perhaps it 
would be better if this city was without any fortification. 
An attempt to defend it might prove the deſtruction 
of the citizens* houſes, and the electoral palace. A 
palace is injudiciouſly ſituated when built within a forti- 
fied town, becauſe a threat from the enemy to bombard 
it, might induce the garriſon to ſurrender. The elec- 
toral palace is a moſt magnificent ſtructure, ſituated at the 
junction of the Rhine and the Neckar, and contains a 
grand collection of paintings, brought hither from Duſ- 
ſeldorp, beſides a vaſt number of antiquities and curioſi- 
ties; among which is the crown of the unhappy Frede- 
rick V. king of Bohemia. The three religions tolerated 
in the empire have churches in this city, which alſo con- 


rains a Jewiſh ſynagogue, and a college of Jeſuits, with a | 


Capuchin and Carmelite cloiſter. Some manufactures, 
and a conſiderable trade, is carried on in this town; the 
latter "chiefly by the Jews, ſome of whom are very rich. 
Dr. Moore, who accompanied the duke of Hamilton 
ſeveral times to dine with the eleftor Palatine, at his 
palace at Manheim, gives the following account of his 
entertainment, which may furniſh a few ſraits of the 
manners of the inhabitants of the Palatinate: We were 
cc /preſented to the elector and electreſs. He was dreſſed 
« in the uniform of his 
« ders of fifty, and has a ſenſible manly countenance, 
« which I am told is the true index of his character. 
« The hereditary prince is a young man of knowledge 
<« and good ſenſe. He ſurpriſed me by talking of the 


« late years in England, of which I found him minutely 
«informed. Many people in Germany have the Engliſh 
«newſpapers, and political pamphlets, regularly tranſ- 
<-mitted-t0-them.+\ The acrimony and freedom with 
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and giving name to a bailiwick, which pr 


ards, ſeems to be on the bor- | 
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Frederick II. died, in 15.56. * 
verally poſſeſſed by the Lutherans, Calviniſts ans 
catholics. 
« party diſputes and adventures which have happened of | 
fortified, but afterwards miſerably 1a 
mantled by the French. holes wh 
offered to all proteſtants and Roman catnon 


. 


which the higheſt characters are tr | 
amuſe them. The elector is much. center 
officers, with whom he lives in a very won by 
There are generally thirt N = Manny 
generally thirty covers every day at h. 

for them, and the ſtrangers who happen to — tab 
court of Manheim. One day at dinner, 2 te 
buffoon came into the room. He walked r " 
table, and converſed in a familiar manner by. | 
body preſent, the princes not excepted. Hi by 
vations were followed by loud burſts of app * 
all whom he addreſſed. As he ſpoke in Ge ee 
could not judge of his wit, but ſtared around — 
anxiety of countenance natural to a man, who ſee | 
whole company ready to die with laughter, at * 
which he cannot comprehend. An old officer who 
near me, was touched with compaſſion for my fit 
tion, and explained in French ſome of the moſt b 
liant repartees, for my private uſe. As this og 
natured officer did not ſeem to have a great com 
of the French language, the whole ſpirit of the jet: 
allowed to evaporate during the tranſlation, Ho 
ever, as theſe tranſlations evidently coſt him a of 
deal of trouble, I thought myſelf ovliged to ſeem 
lighted with his performance ; fo I joined in the m 
of the company, and endeavoured to laugh asm 
as any perſon at the table. My interpreter after 
informed me that this genius was from the Tyrol, 
he ſpoke the German with ſo peculiar an accent, 
whatever he ſaid never failed to ſet the whole table 
e roar: C'eft pourquoi, added he, il cf en puſſeſimn i 
« trer toujours avec le deſſert. —He therefore has the 
* ſtant privilege of entering with the deſert, —T 
ce the only example that I know remaining of 20 
« fool, or licenſed jeſter; an officer formerly in al 
ce courts of Europe.” | 

WREBLINGEN, or WEIBLINGEN, a ſmall town o 
Neckar. 

WEINHEIx, a ſmall town, though it contains a 
theran, a Calviniſt, and a Roman catholic church, 

LaDenBuRG, a little old town on the Neckar, ni 
Lupodunum in the time of the Romans. It contains 
churches : one for Lutherans, another for Calvinitt 
the third for Roman catholics. 

Mossacn, once an imperial city, now a fmall 
containing three churches, being one for each of ti 
ligions exerciſed, It has a manufacture of co 
gives name to a bailiwick. 

BoxkERO, a ſmall town, alſo giving name to 
liwick. 

BRETTON, a little town, in which the Luch 
Calviniſts, and Roman catholics, have each 4 churd 
gives name to a bailiwick, and is the birth- place 
famous divine Melancthon. | 

HEe1DELSHIEM, a little old town on the Salzbacl | 

GERMERSHEIM, a town with a caſtle, on the Bl 
The emperor Rodolph I. died in this place, 
ſuppoſed to be the Vicus Julianus of the Rom? 
gives name to a bailiwick. 

SEL z, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Rhine, 0 
it has a gold-waſh. 


NEevsTADT, a town, , having a college of — 
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lent wine. 
Odo RSsHEIM, a ſmall town, ſituated on 3 * 
markably fertile in corn, fruits, and paſtu 7 
LauTERN, or KEYSERSLAUTERN, 4 ſmal ; 
the rivulet Lauter, having three churches, on 
is appropriated to each of the three religions. a 
name to a bailiwick, and contains the ruin 
large imperial palace. 
OTTERBURG, a ſmall town, 
ALztey, a ſmall town on the 


with a citadel. 
Selz, in which the 
It has three chu 


town f 

? NKENDALE, 4 
FRANKENTHAL, or FRA 3 wate | 
12 lee 


In 1750 great pi 


come and ſettle in it. pb 
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nn town near the Rhine; once an impe- 
| n 1688, and 1689, it was almoſt de- 
i ec French, as were many other towns of the 
. but it has ſince recovered itſelf, The church 
C 6 tharine is very large, and one of the fineſt on 
＋ che Rhine. Here are two convents, one of 
6 Wed friars, the other of the nuns of St. Ann; 
house belonging to the knights of the Teutonic 
E The other churches are thoſe of St. Sebaſtian, 
£ Antony. Each of the three religions have there- 
— appropriated to their own particular uſe: 
_—_ a borough, ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
41 to the emperor Charlemagne. 7% 
and xkC, 2 ſmall town, with a caſtle, giving 
to à bailiwick. | : 
cxarack, a ſmall town on the aſcent of a hill near 
whine, It was a free and imperial city, till it was 
no the elector Palatine, who formerly reſided 
W |; i; famous for the beſt Rheniſh wine, that 
» derive the name from Bacchi Ara, the Altar of 
ks, This derivation is countenanced, by there 
#1 ſtone oppoſite to it in the Rhine, ſhaped like an 
nd called by the inhabitants the Altar-ſtone ; upon 
"n t is thought, victims were formerly offered to 
his. It appears from AEneas Sylvius, that the vo- 
n emperor Winceſlaus was remarkably fond of the 
of this country; becauſe, when the city of Nurem- 
offered him twenty thouſand crowns of gold; to be 
Wi rom the oath of fidelity to him, he ſaid he would 
om of it for four waggon-loads of Bacharack 
> Here, as in all other towns of the Palatinate, the « 
abies are a medley of Lutherans, Calvinifts, and 
matolics. This place contains a Capuchin cloiſ- 
2nd near it ſtands the caſtle of Staleck, in which the 
gurt formerly reſided. | 
in, in Latin Cuba, a ſmall town, ſituated on the 
x, vhere a toll 1s collected. 


bo 


In PRINCIPALITY or AREMBERG. 


IS ſmall principality is ſurrounded by the arch- 
e of Cologne, the county of Blankenheim, and the 
hd Jullers, The dukes of Aremberg and Arſchot 
nch of the houſe of Ligne, and were counts till 
en they were made princes of the empire, and 
Gdukes, in 1664. They have a ſeat and voice 
E ts of the empire and circle, in the college of 
d and their matricular aſſeſſment is two horſe, and 
, or forty-eight florins. To the chamber of 
Wether contribute, each term, eighty rix- dollars, and 
duet. They derive their title from Aremberg, 
„ toveh a ſmall town, has a caſtle, and is the ca- 
i te principality, 
Wy! the princes of Thurn and Taxis have no im- 
Wfize in this circle, they have not only a ſeat and 
0Bdiets, but alſo in thoſe of the empire. The 
' Otined by advancing to the circle, in 1724, 
＋ purchaſe, eighty thouſand rix-dollars; and the 
1 conſequence of an imperial decree, founded 
der having had the office of poſtmaſter of the 
felted, in their favour, into a free meſne eſtate. 
u wok their ſeat among the princes in the diet of 
r m 1754. 


Ul 


n A b | 
of to TEUTONIC BAILIWICK os COBLENZ. 
a 1 | Teutonic order of knights is poſſeſſed of a bai- | 


I this circle, named Coblenz, which entitles the 


LN 
* 


| b matricula at four horſe, and twenty foot, 
red and twenty-eight florins; and to the 


longed to particular counts. 


n mandery to a ſeat and voice among the | 


ne empire, and in the diets of the circle. It! 
| more than named, are Rhein, Turkheim, Hockheim, 


Dirmſtein, and Leiningen; the laſt of which had a 
citadel, which was deſtroyed by the French. 


5 "out, each term, fifty rix- dollars, ſixty-feven 


ſeven commanderies. | 


EOUNTY or LOWER ISENBURG. 


* 

fin" is oontiguous to that of Wied, already 
* circle of Weſtphalia, and formerly be- 

Wt ha 


* this bailiwick, which has its ſeat at Co- J 


The preater part of it is 
now in the poſſeſſion of the elector of T riers, which qua- 
lifies him for a ſeat and voice at the diets of this circle. 
The reſt of it belongs to the counts of Wied- Runkel, and 
the barons of Walderdorf. Each proprietor pays a pro- 
portionate ſhare of the aſſeſſments to the empire, circle, 
and chamber-court, The only place worth mention- 
Ing, 1s 

HEeRSPACH, a ſmall town, belonging to the elector of 
Triers. 


Tur BURGRAVIATE or REINECK. 


THIS ſinall territory lies on the Rhine, between the 
archbiſhopric of Cologne, and the duchy of Juliers. It 
now belongs to the counts of Sinzendorf, of the Erneſt- 
Brunn-line, and entitles them to a ſeat and voice in the 
diets of this circle. Its matricular afſefliment is one horſe, 
or twelve florins. It has only one place worth mention- 
ing, viz. 

REINECK; a ſmall town, giving name to a diſtri, 
fituated on the Rhine; 


CIRCLE or run UPPER RHINE. 


THIS circle was formerly much larger than it is at 
preſent, a conſiderable part of it having been diſmembered 
by France. It is at preſent terminated by the electoral 
circle of the Rhine, by which it is interſected, and by the 
circles of Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, Franconia, and 
Suabia, together with Alſace and Lorrain; in the laſt of 
which are ſome lands belonging to it. The biſhop of 
Worms, and the elector Palatine, as prince of Simmern, 
are joint directors, and ſummoning princes of the circle; 
the diets of which have lately been held at Frankfort; but 
the archives are kept at Worms. With reſpect to reli- 
gion, this circle is ranked among the mixed, and to the 
chamber-judicatory preſents two aſſeſſors. | 

We ſhall now proceed to the different ſtates, begin- 
ning with : 


Tux BISHOPRIC OH WORMS. 


THIS biſhopric, which does not exceed twelve miles 
in length, and eight in breadth, lies on both ſides of the 
Rhine; and, except where it-terminates on the territory 
of Mentz, and the county of Katzenellnbogen, is ſur- 
rounded by the Lower Palatinate. Though the greateſt 
part of it is barren, mountainous, and woody, it has ſome 
fruitful foil, producing corn and wine. There are ſome 
proteſtants in this biſhopirc, who are much oppreſſed, 
perſecuted, and inſulted by the papiſts. The regency ap- 
points the proteſtant paſtors and ſchoolmaſters, but has no 
authority in their eccleſiaſtical matters. This biſhopric 
was much more conſiderable before the reformation than 
it is now, its preſent revenue being eſtimated at only two 
thouſand five hundred pounds. The biſhop is elected by 
the chapter, conſiſting of thirteen capitular canons, and 
nine that are domiciled; and in ſpirituals he is ſubject to 
the archbiſhop of Mentz. «In the matricula of the em- 
pire, he is aſſeſſed ar two horſe, and thirteen foot, or 
ſeventy florins monthly; and to the chamber- court he 
contributes, each term, fifty rix-dollars, fixty- four kruit- 
zers. The cathedral belonging to this ſee is ſituated in 
the imperial city of Worms, where the chapter alſo re- 
ſides. The places of any note, in this biſhopric, are 

STEIN, a fortreſs on the river Weſchnitz, giving name 
to a bailiwick. ERS 

NEvunaAvsernN, a pretty large town. | 

The other towns, which are too inconfiderable to be 


Tax BISHOPRIC or SPIRE. 
THE biſhopric of Spire hes alſo on both ſides of the 


| Rhine, and is about thirty-two" miles in length, and 

twelve in breadth. It is ſurrounded by the territories of 

the elector Palatine; being incloſed within the —— 
* : 0 
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of Neuſtadt, Germerſheim, Bretten, and Heidelburg. 
It is a fruitful pleaſant country, but the inhabitants find 

it difficult to pay their ſovereign's heavy impoſts. The 
' three religions are fo equally tolerated here, that it is not 
ealy to know which is the eſtabliſhment. In the city, 
the magiſtrates, and molt of the citizens, are proteſtants ; 
in the country, the Roman catholics are more numerous, 
The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz, and, 
as a prince of the empire, has a ſeat in the imperial diets, and 
in thoſe of the circle. His matricular aſſeſſment is eighteen 
horſe, and ſixty foot, or four hundred and fifty-ſix florins ; 
and to the chamber-court his contribution is one hundred 
and ſixty rix-dollars, eight kruitzers, on account of the 
biſhopric, and the provoſtſhip of Weiſſenburg. The 
ſeat of the cathedral church is in the imperial city of 
Spire, where the chapter, conſiſting of fourteen capitu- 
lars, and thirteen domicelli, alſo reſides. The moſt con- 
ſiderable places in this biſhopric, are | 

PaiLiPSBURG, a town and fort, ſituated on the eaſt 
fide of the Rhine. The town belongs to the biſhop of 
Spire, but the fort appertains to the empire, by which the 
governor and commandant are appointed. Ir has ſtood 
ſeven memorable ſieges in the ſpace of one hundred years. 
In 1734, it was taken by the French, after a long and 
bloody ſiege, in which the famous duke of Berwick, na- 
tural ſon of James II. of England; was killed by a can- 
non-ball, as he went to take a view of the trenches. The 
works are now 1n a declining ſtate. 

BRVUchsAlL, a town on the Salx, being the proper re- 
ſidence of the biſhop, and the ſeat of an upper bailiwick. 
It contains a palace belonging to the ſee, a commandery 
of the order of St. John, and a ſecular college or foun- 
dation for immediate nobles of the empire. The college 
has a particular diſtrict belonging to it, part of which is 
independent of the biſhop, who 1s patron of the college, 
and generally prior. In the latter character he has a ſeat 
and vote, in the diet of the empire and circle, among the 
prelates. 

 RoTenBuRG, a ſmall town and citadel, ſituated in the 
Prurhein. 

E1DegSHEIM, a ſmall town on the Hart, the banks of 
which produce excellent wine. | 

There are other little inconſiderable towns, fuch as 
Weibſtatt, nbruck, Marientraut, Obſtatt, Rhein- 
zabern, Ketſch, and Rheinhauſen; the laſt being a bo- 
rough ſeated on the Rhine. 


Tur PROVOSTSHIP or WEISSEN BURG. 


THIS princely provoſtſhip was originally an abbey 
- of Benedictine monks, founded in 624, and ſituated in 
the ancient imperial city of Weiſſenburg, in the Lower 
Alſace. In 1546, it was converted into a temporal pro- 
voſtſhip, and annexed to the biſhopric of Spire, and now 
entitles the biſhop to a ſeat and voice in the diets of the 


empire and circle, on paying a matricular aſſeſſment. 


Tur BISHOPRIC or STRASBURG. 


THE cathedral and chapter of this biſhopric are in the 
city of Straſburg ; but the uſual reſidence of the biſhop 
is in the town of Zabern, or Elſas-Zabern. With reſpect 
to that part of his dioceſe which lies in Alſace, the biſhop 
is ſubject to France; but, on account of his bailiwicks 
on the other fide of the Rhine, he is ſtill a prince and 
ſtate of the German empire, and has a ſeat and voice in 
the diets of the empire, paying his proper aſſeſſments. In 
ſpirituals he is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Mentz. His 
bailiwicks on the German fide -of the Rhine, contain no 

ces of any conſequence. The principal are Ober- 

irch, a ſmall town and citadel ; and Oppenau, a little 
town. Thoſe of Alſace will be mentioned when we de- 
ſcribe that country. 


Tus BISHOPRIC or BASIL. 


. THIS biſhopric is conſiderable, lying partly in 
this circle, and partly in Switzerland, and is bounded by 
the principality of Neufchatel, Sandau, the counties pf 
Mompelgard and B urgundy, and the cantons of Bern, 


. 


e 


In the territory belonging to the abbey, the moſt ce 


river Haun, containing a Lutheran 


«WR OO P-E. 


Solothurn, and Baſil. The inhak; 
proteſtants, and partly. —_ 2 
French or Patois, the latter of which IS a mi 
French and Italian. The ſtates conſiſt of h "2 
nobility, with the towns and bailiwicks , Clergy | 
whoſe cathedral is ſituated in the City of ke dil 
of the empire, and has a ſeat and voice in ch 0 . 
empire and circle, paying the matricular pu = 


ho are 
pa 
ſpeak eit 


olics, 


ſeſſments. He is alſo united, in d other 
. b a 
with the catholic cantons of A I 
þ cap 


conſiſts of eighteen capitulars and domic 
metropolitan 1s the archbiſhop of Beſancon 
minions in this circle, the principal places a 
. BELLELAY, an * Præmonſtratenſcs whoſe 
ot wears a mitre, * 
8 itre, and is preſident of the provin 
SEEHOF, in French Elays, a ſmall place ah. 
* _ the protection of, the canton 1 r 
. RSITZ, a town on the Doux, in which i; J 
2 a town on the river Birſa. 
— BRUNTRUT, or PRUNTRUT, a town, ſituat 
river Hallen, ornamented with the bihops * 
Jeſuits' college, and a Capuchin cloiſter. "= 
The other ſmall towns, in which there is nothin 
markable, are Lauften, Arleſheim, and Schlingen; 
laſt of which gives name to a bailiwick, The reſt of 
biſhopric is given under Switzerland, with which i 
united, though it acknowledges the biſhop for 
ſuperior. 


elli, and 
Of his 


Tux BIS HOPRIC or FULDA 


THE length of this biſhopric is about ſixty m 
and its breadth forty. It is ſurrounded by Heſſe, 
biſhopric of Wurzburg, the counties of Iſenb 
Hanau, and Henneberg, and ſome diſtricts of 
knights of the empire. Though mountainousand wod 
it has rich corn-fields, and ſeveral falt-ſprings. I 
watered by the rivers Fulda and Saal, and inhabited 
Roman catholics, among which ſome Lutherans are 
termixed. Pope Zachary I. in 751, made the abbol 
Fulda independent of all epiſcopal juriſdiction, and 
ject to the ſee of Rome alone. Pope Benedict X 
raiſed the abbey to an exempted biſhopric; but 
biſhop, as abbot, was ſtill to be ſubject to the rule 
his order. He is a prince of the empire, and there 
entitled to a ſeat and voice in the diets of the emp 
and of the circle of the Upper Rhine, paying his m 
cular and other aſſeſſments. He is elected by thel 
chapter, conſiſting of ſixteen perſons, who mult be | 
tlemen by ſixteen deſcents. At his inſtallation he 
four hundred florins to the pope, and his revenue s 
mated at about twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterlng 
annum. It is faid he can raiſe four or five thouſand 7 
and his title is biſhop and abbot of Fulda, prince 0 
Holy Roman empire, arch-chancellor of the 1g] 
Roman emperor, primate of all Germany 


derable places are | 
FuLDa, the capital and, reſidentiary town of the Þ 
cipality, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
from Frankfort, and forty-five from Hanau. Its al 
is one of the moſt conſiderable in Europe, h2'"8} 
endowed with great privileges by ſeveral emperor , 
is a church dedicated to Our Saviour, and on 
Boniface, which is collegiate, with a palace for t 4 
biſhop, and abbot, a college of Jeſuits, à fun 
Benedictines, a gymnaſium, and a popiſh wa” 
1734. an univerſity was founded here by the 
Aolph. The abbey is a ſuperb building, but 
makes an indifferent appearance. Fe 
BRuMzELL, a very old town, ſituated on 
Fulda. 95 


of” b . | on 
BurxcGHaun, a fmall town, with 4 citadel, 


and a Roman © 

lic church. Ws 2 ich 
DzxMEAch, or T HERMBACH, 4 borough, f 

tadel, being the principal place of the ball 4 

berg. It has two churches, and a cloitero 

| | 


* 


fl 


a6, 4 town on the Saal, giving name to a 
erg and containing a cloiſter of Franciſcans. 
sek, a ſmall town, having a Franciſcan 
1 qa” giving name to a bailiwick. 
hat other {mall rowns, which are diſtinguiſhed 
* remarkable, ſuch as Geyſs, Hunefeld, Nou- 
duckenau, and Herbſtein, the laſt of which gives 


Hurra v 


MASTER SHIP or Sr. JOHN; or Tae 
„ WcbALIT v or HEITERSHEIM, 


erſhip, or principality, is compoſed of the 
Arn . a — villages in the Briſgau, 
* ne to the order of St. John. Ever ſince the 
pro the emperor Charles V. who raiſed George 
ins, grand-prior, to that dignity, the grand- maſter 
kranker has been a prince of the empire, and conſe- 
ty has had a feat and voice among the princes in the 
och the empire and circle. As ſuperior, or repre- 
wive of the order, he pretends to be ſovereign of the 
hoe places, but the emperor conſiders him as a vaſlal. 
froh place worth mentioning in this maſterſhip, is 
HTz2SHEIM, a market- town, being the reſidence of 
& omnd-maſter, and having two annual fairs. It was 


uche by the order in 1297. 


Ia PRINCELY ABBEY or PRUM. 


THE Benedictine abbey of Prum lies in the foreſt of 
eos, between the bailiwicks of Schoneck and 
eien It was founded in the eighth century by 
Wein, king of the Franks, and, in 1579, incorporated 
th the archbiſhopric of Triers. Hence the arch- 
thovs became adminiſtrators of it, and alſo entitled 
aer and voice in the diets. Their afſeſiment, on 
ks accougt, is one horſeman, and thirteen foot. To the 
uner- court he pays eleven rix-dollars, five kruitzers, 
lie revenue was once very conſiderable, but the abbey 
ping loſt a great part of the lands, fifteen thouſand 
Nala is ſuppoſed to be the preſent annual amount. 
E principal town belonging to the abbey is 

Row, taking name ja the abbey near which it 
* It is but a ſmall place, ſituated on a rivulet. 


Tw DUCHY or SIMMERN. 


THIS duchy, which lies in the Hundſruc, or Hunſ- 
"long in the poſſeſſion of a collateral branch of 
Eldtne family; on the failure of which it again de- 
Mito the eletors, who, on that account, ſit and vote 
he cllege of princes ; and are, jointly with the biſhop 
ens, ſummoning princes for the circle. The only 
nr entitled to notice are | 
| Muy, the capital, taking its name from the duchy, 
_ g it on the river near which it ſtands, The 
ans, Calviniſts, and Roman catholics, have each 
a, bee. This place ſuffered greatly by the French 
dr (mall towns in this territory, which contain no- 
£ markable, are Laubach, Horrein, Argenthal, 
a, and Montzingen. 


In DUCHY or LAUTERN. 


75 duchy, with that of Simmern, was bequeath- 
® * by the elector Palatine Frederic IV. to his 
0 G i-Philp, and his heirs; but, upon the 
"= K his conſort, and ſon, the whole re- 


ets ectoral houſe, and entitled it to a vote in 


{ VELDENZ p LAUTERECK. 
el” | | 
;  Uvicks of Veldenz and Lautereck were for- 
PW of a ſeparate branch of the Palatine 
N e 66, were made princes of the empire, 
bow dre vote in the diets, Theſe bailiwicks 
kj. led by the elector: the former lies upon 
W kI Ill de latter upon the Glan. ah 


CC EE MANS YT 


territories, are not included. 


in the time of peace, by way ain 
greatly contributed to the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of its 
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Tux DUCHY or DEUX-PONTS. 


THE. preſent duchy of Deux-Ponts is compoſed of 
the ancient county of Deux-Ponts, and ſome parts of the 
county of Veldens. It gives title of duke to a branch 
of the electoral family, who ſucceeded to it in 17 33, by 
virtue of a compact with the elector, and entitles it to a 
ſeat and vote in the diets of the empire, and of this circle. 


It is rated in the matricula at ten horſe, and thirty foot, 


or two hundred and forty florins ; and to the chamber of 
Wetzlar it pays one hundred and ſeventy-two rix-dollars, 
thirty-fix kruitzers. The revenues of the duchy are 
computed at three hundred thouſand florins; but it con- 
tains no places worth mentioning, except 

Dzux-PowTs, in Latin Bipontum, the capital of the 
duchy, though not large. It is ornamented with a fine 
ducal palace, built in the modern tafte, and a gymna- 
ſium, and is the ſeat of an upper bailiwick. The Lu- 
therans have a church here, and the Calvinifts and Ro- 
man catholics have one between them; of which the 
former occupy the nave, and the latter the choir. 

HoRN BACH a little town. TY 

K1EEBURG, a market-town, fortified with a wall and 
caſtle. | 

MrisskNRHEIMk, a ſmall town and ſeat on the river 
Glan, and the ſeat of an upper bailiwick. | 

ODpENnBacn, a borough, alſo ſituated on the river 
Glan. 

The other ſwall towns of this duchy are, Anweiler, 
Minfeld, Langenhandel, Kuſſel, Odernheim, Upper- 
Muſchel, Bergzabern, and Peterſnheim. 

1 

THE landgravate of Heſſe lies on the north fide of 
the Maine, and is bounded on the north by Weſtphalia; 
on the weſt by the duchy of Berg, and the electorate of 
Triers; on the ſouth by Franconia, and the electorate of 
Mentz ; and on the eaſt by the duchy of Weimar and 
Thuringia. Its utmoſt extent from north to fouth is 
about one hundred miles, and its greateſt breadth from 
eaſt to weſt is upwards of ninety ; though, in the above 
limits, the county of Katzenellnbogen, and ſome other 
The air is cold, but health- 
ful, and the ſoil fruitful in corn, wine, wood, and paſture: 
Towards the Rhine and the Lahn, grapes are alſo plenti- 
ful. Here are foreſts, affording plenty of deer, and 
other game, and mountains which yield ſilver, copper, 
iron, lead, coal, ſulphur, vitriol, alum, marble, alabaſ- 
ter, and a fine porcelain earth. This is ſuppoſed to have 
been the country of the ancient Caiti, mentioned by 
Tacitus and others, who, in after-ages, were called Haſſi. 
Beſides many leſſer ſtreams, Heſſe is watered by the 
Rhine, the Maine, the Lahn, the Fulde, the Eder, the 
Weſer, and the Diemel. | 

The ſtates conſiſt of the prelates, the nobility, and the 
towns. The diets are divided into general and particular, 
and the latter into the greater and ſmaller committees. 
The houſe of Heſſe, which is one of the moſt ancient 
in Germany, is divided into two principal branches, viz. 
Caſſel, and Darmſtadt; of which Philipſdale, Rinfels, 
and Homburg, are collateral branches ; the two firſt of 


Heſſe- Caſſel. and the laſt of Heſſe-Darmſtadt. 


Next to the electors of the empire, the landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel is one of the greateſt princes in Germany; 
and, even of thoſe, only the electors of Bohemia, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Hanover, are richer and more 
powerful than he. The large ſubſidies this court received 
from Britain during the two laſt wars, with what is given 
of retaining fee, have 


finances. The late princeſs Amelia of Great-Britain, 


ſiſter of Mary, the late princeſs of Heſſe-Caſſel, and 


aunt to the preſent reigning prince, threw all her treaſure, 
which was very conſiderable, into her nephew's coffers ; 


a circumſtance not cordially reliſhed by her other nephew's 


ſubjects, who reaſonably expected that a part of the large 


ſum, which ſhe had been enabled to amaſs through the 


bounty of a Britiſh ſenate, ought to have circulated in 
the country where ſhe had obtained it. 
Co The 


1 


The rights and prerogatives of the ſovereign princes 
of this houſe are great. They. have ſeveral votes at the 
diet of the empire, and cauſes, not exceeding a thouſand 
florins, are determined by the courts of the country, 
without appeal. The princes of Heſſe-Caſſel are not of 
age till they have attained their twenty-fifth year, but 
thoſe of Heſſe-Darmſtadt are fo at eighteen. The right 
of primogeniture has been eſtabliſhed in both houſes. The 
revenues of Darmſtadt are eſtimated at about one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year, and thoſe of Heſſe-Caſſel 
to upwards of two hundred thouſand. The prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel has about fifty thouſand men in his domi- 
nions fit to bear arms; and, in time of- peace, he keeps 
on foot fixteen thouſand men, diſciplined according to the 
Pruſſian plan, the preſent landgrave himſelf having the 
rank of field-marſhal in the Pruſſian army. The prince 
is fond of exerciſing them; but not having a houſe on 
purpoſe, as the prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt has, he takes 
that amuſement when the weather is bad, in the dining- 
room of his palace, where Dr. Moore ſays, * I have 
te frequently ſeen two or three hundred of the firſt bat- 
ce tallion of guards perform their manceuvres with all 
<« 'poſſible dexterity.” | 
The branches of Caſſel, Homburg, nd Philipſdale, 
are Calviniſts, that of Darmſtadt Luthet ans, and that of 
Rheinfelds Roman catholics. The late |: tice of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, indeed, embraced the Roman <1rholic religion 
in 1749, but he engaged by oath, that the eſtablilhed 
religion of his dominions ſhould continue in every reſpect 
as before, and that his children ſhould be inſtructed in 
that religion. Here, as in other Proteſtant Lutheran 
countries of Germany, are conſiſtories, ſuperintendants, 
and inſpectors of the church. The whole landgravate 
contains three univerſities, beſides Latin ſchools and 
gymnaſia, for the education of youth. The manufac- 
tures of this country are linen cloth, paper, hats, ſtock- 
ings, gloves, gold{miths' wares, and a beautiful porce- 
lain. The two branches of Caſſei and Darmſtadt, have 
many rights and privileges in common, with a ſeat and 
vote in the college of princes at the dict of the empire, 
and thoſe of this circle. In the matricula of the empire, 
the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel is rated at one thouſand and 
ninety-ſix florins, forty-five kruitzers; and the prince of 
Darmſtadt at ſix hundred and ſixty-three florins. To the 
chamber-court, Heſſe- Caſſel pays four hundred and ninety- 
eight rix-dollars ; and Heſſe- Darmſtadt three hundred 
and thirteen rix-dollars, eighteen kruitzers. 

Nothing in the country of Heſſe is more worthy the 
admiration of travellers, than the Gothic temple and 
caſcade at Waſenſtein. There was originally at this 
place an old building, which was uſed by the princes of 
this family as a kind of hunting houſe. It is ſituated near 
the bottom of a high mountain, and has been enlarged 
and improved at different times: but the preſent land- 
orave's grandfather, a prince of equal taſte and magnifi- 
cence, formed, upon the face of the mountain oppoſite to 
this houſe, a ſeries of artificial cataracts, caſcades, and 
various kinds of water-works, in the nobleſt ſtile that can 
be imagined. The principal caſcades are in the middle, 
and on each fide are ſtairs of large black ſtones, of a 
flinty texture, brought from a rock at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance. . Each of theſe ſtairs conſiſts of eight hundred 
ſteps, leading from the bottom to the ſummit of the 
mountain; and, when the works are allowed to play, the 
water flowing over them forms two continued chains of 
ſmaller caſcades. At convenient diſtances, in aſcending, 
are four platforms, with a ſpacious baſon in each ; alſo 
grottos and caves, ornamented with ſhell-work ſtatues of 
Naiads, and ſea-divinities. One grotto, in particular, 
called the Grotto of Neptune and Amphitrite, is happily 
imagined, and well executed. The water ruſhes from 
the ſummit of this mountain in various ſhapes : Some- 
times in detached caſcades, ſometimes in large ſheets like 
broad cryſtaline mirrors ; at one place it is broken by a 
rock conſiſting of huge ſtones, artificially placed for that 

rpoſe. There are alſo fountains which eject the water, 
in columns of five or ſix inches in diameter, to a conſi- 
derable N All this has a very brilliant effect, when 
ſeen from the bottom; and, upon the whole, Waſenſtein 
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has nothing equal to it in Europe. It has not the air of 


O F 


reſidence, he has ſeveral villas and caſtles in dil 


. 


a modern work, but rather co f 
magnificence. i MJ the idea of Ro 
This country is now uſually divided ; 
Lower Heſſe. The once . 
longing to Heſſe-Caſſel, are 
ARBURG, the capital, ſituated in | 
near the river Lahn, Rriy-ciohe miles rg: * 
and forty- four ſouth-weſt of Caſſel. It kent 
">> Mr It was once 
imperial city, afterwards it became ſubiect ;, 5 
lords, and is now the ſeat of the 8 Fn 
for Heiſe-Caſſel and Darmſtadt, and alſo of . 
appeals for ſix years, alternately with Giſſen Ha 
three proteſtant churches. In that dedicated th . 
zabeth, that ſaint and ſeveral of the landgraves 1 
are interred, The monument of St. Elizabeth is oj 
over with ſilver- gilt, ſurrounded with a profuſion o 
and other gems. The fame church is alſo decorate 
a ſtately alabaſter monument of Auguſtus, count 
der Lippe, the firſt Lutheran commander of the Teut 
order tor Heſſe; this commander being choſen 
nately out of the three religions. This town contait 
caſtle, an academy for claſſical learning, an unive 
founded in 1527, and a commodious houſe, in u 
the commander of the Teutonic order for Heſſe re 
The town is large and well-built, and the ſtreets ſpaci 
It is adorned with a handſome ſquare, in which is ſit 
the town-houſe, a curious ſtructure. The bailiwic 
which the town gives name, is enriched with min 
ſilver, copper, iron, and quarries of ſtone, 
KircnBain, a ſmall town, ſituated on the We 
giving name to a bailiwick. 
RAUSCHENBERG, a ſmall town, allo giving name 
bailiwick. 
WezrTTER, a town, giving name to a bailiwick, 
formerly contained an abbey of nobles, but the ang 
Philip the Magnanimous, allotted the revenues of 
the augmentation of the portions of daughters of an 
noble families. 
RoszNTHAL, a ſmall town, giving name to 2 
liwick. 7 
GEMUNDEN, a town beautifully ſituated in a val 
the Wohra. 
FRANKENBERG, a town of great antiquity on 
Eder, giving name to a bailiwick. | 
LovisEnDoRE, a ſmall town, inhabited chief 
French refugees. 
FRANKEN Au, a ſmall town. 
Haina, a town on the Wohra, containing an hf 
in which four hundred poor and ſick are carefully att 
and maintained, out of the revenues of a Ciſterctal 
vent. The governors of this hoſpital muſt be nd 
alternately nominated by the two princes of Heſſe 
The moſt conſiderable places in Lower. Heſſe 
longing to Heſſe-Caſſel, are 1 
Cass EL, in Latin Caffelle, and Caſſella, ancient 
Caſtellum Cattorum, and Sterdontium. It is the caph 
the Lower-Heſſe, the reſidence of the ora 
Heſſe-Caſſel, and the ſeat of the high courts an 
leges. It is ſituated on both ſides of the F _ | 
divides it into the Old and New Town. Ine * 
the largeſt, and moſt irregular. The New 17 
built, and there the nobility and officers 0 * 
have their houſes. The ſtreets are beauufu) c 
over-crouded with inhabitants. Beſides the lage er 
in the town of Caſſel, which is the landgrave's * 


n the former, 


n of pe 


: ithout the 
Immediately mw 0 17 


in whic 
The apartments 
f them adorn 
Around | 
lete 0rd 


parts of his dominions. | 
there is a very beautiful building, 
the greateſt part of the ſummer. 

are neat and commodious, ſome 0 
antique ſtatues of conſiderable value. 
ſome noble parks and gardens, 
There is allo a managerie, with a co 
of curious animals,” among which were, 
fine lioneſs, an elephant, three camels, m_ ji 
very tall rein-deer, ſeveral leopards, 2 k > © ql 
kies in abundance. . The collection of * be Fa 
complete, a great many of which are fol ©. the 


dies. The landgrave's palace, which tan d com 


of Lake near the river, is well fortified, an 
| ; 1 | 


eneſt proſpects in the world. In the academy 
. which is ſituated in the New Town, are ſorfe 
ino „tiqves, and other curioſities, among which is 
gle 7 Moſaic, done after a picture of Raphael's. 
i, jor Hos a ſword, which was conſecrated by the 
1 3 ſent to one of the princes of this family, at his 
4% - on an expedition to the Holy Land. It has 
Ns be appearance for a ſword, and ſeems little the 
mu = This city is adorned with a fine arſenal, 
4 gh anatomical theatre, a muſeum, an obſerva- 
- "able library, an aqueduct, a foundery, barracks 
oa garriſon, and ſeveral churches : That dedicated to 
& Martin is capable of containing four thouſand people. 
de ſame church are the monuments of the landgraves, 
ak which are of very curious workmanſhip. The 
bs are ſpacious, and full of ſhops ; the markets are 
ome, and well ſupplied with proviſions. The river, 
1 ſeparates the Oid and New Town, 1s ornamented 
+ beautiful ſtone bridge. The play-houle is neat, 
uch ſmall. The front-gallery, with a convenient 
un behind, is appropriated to the court. W hen the 
mince or princeſs ſtands up, whether between tlie acts, 
n the time of the repreſentation, all the audience, Dit, 
u and gallery, immediately ariſe, and remain in a 
ning poſture till their ſovereign fits down. Uhe man 
ind cuſtoms of the preſent Heſſian court are fin 
kd in the following letter from Dr. Moore :— 
The attention and civilities which are paid to the duke 
Hamilton by this court, have induced us to remain 
knoer than we intended at our arrival. As you ſeem 
duo to know how we paſs our time, and the ſtile 
& ung here, I ſhall give you a ſketch of one day, 
which, with little variation, may give you an idea of 
altiereſt, We generally employ the morning and 
firenoon in ſtudy. We go to the palace about half an 
For before dinner is ſerved, where we find all the offi- 
&, who have been invited, aſſembled in a large 
mm. The landgrave ſoon appears, and continues 
anvering with the company till his conſort arrives 
ni the princeſs Charlotte, and ſuch ladies as they 
are thought proper to invite. The company then 
Alk to the dining parlour, where there are about 
lurty covers every day, and the ſame number in the 
mom adjoining, The doors being left open between 
lee apartments, the whole forms in a manner but one 
ampany, The ſtrangers, and ſuch officers as are not 
acer the rank of colonel, dine at their highneſſes' 
kde, The repaſt continues about two hours, during 
Nich the converſation is carried on with ſome little 
Fearance of conſtraint, and rather in a low voice, 
Atyt when either of their highneſſes ſpeaks to any 
ſn ſeated at a little diſtance. After dinner the 
My returns to the room where they firſt aſſem- 
= la this they remain till the landgrave retires, 
i te uſually does within about a quarter of an 
i. Soon after, the company ſeparates till ſeven in 
ng, when they again aſſemble. The land- 
Fr Plays conſtantly at cavaniolle, a kind of lottery, 
0 addreſs or attention is requiſite, and which 
_ interrupt converſation. It requires about 
Players to make his party. The landgravine 
& quadrille, and chooſes her own party every 
* Other- card-tables are ſet in the adjoining 
or the conveniency of any who chooſe to 
Th 10 © gamung continues about a couple of hours. 
l = then ſalutes her highneſs on both 
- retires to his own apartments, while ſhe 
ky bo N che company go to ſupper. At this 
Eo» ke formality, and of conſequence more 
en Sy than at dinner. When her highneſs 
0 Peet part of the company attend her 
Fs pg anti-chamber, where ſhe re- 
ek ante; 18 a few minutes, and then retires. 
Nh the lan orms are ſometimes varied by a con- 
Ks wo 0 ove s apartments.” The doctor then 
Orng + three maſquerades, at which he was pre- 
Ar dont arnival, on which occaſions the court 
1 


and 
A the; 
"maſks, &c. and dance till four or five. in the 


x in the evening, and amuſe themſelves 
converſation till ſupper, after which they | 


| 
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morning. He then proceeds as follows: © Beſides the 
* company who ſup at court, the rooms were generally 
« crowded with maſks from the town, ſome of whom 
« are in fancy dreſſes, and keep themſelves concealed 
« all the time. And, although thoſe who came from 
« the court are known when they enter the maſquerade 
e rooms, many of them ſlip out afterwards, change their 
« dreſs, and return to amuſe themſelves. The country- 
« dances are compoſed of all perſons promiſcuoully, 
4 who incline to join in chem. Two women of plea- 
« ſure, who had come to pats the Carnival at Caſſel, in 
ce the exerciſe of their proteſſion, and were well known 
<« to many of the officers, danced every maſquerade- 
« night in the country-dance, which her highneſs led 
down; for the maſk annihilates ceremony, puts every 
* body on a footing, and not unfrequently, while it con- 
ce ceals the face moſt effectually, ſerves ſo much the 
« more to diſcover the real character and inclinations of 
« the wearer.” Speaking of the landgravine, our author 
adds :—< Her highneſs is a very beautiful woman, grace- 
ful in her perſon, and of a gay and ſprightly character. 
« She 1s in danger of growing corpulent, an inconve- 
«© nience not uncommon in Germany, but which ſhe 
« endeavours to retard by uſing a great deal of exer- 
cite.“ Having been thus copious in our account of 
the capital, which is allo the reſidence of the ſovereign, 
we now proceed to the towns of inferior note, and which 
ne therefore lets entitled to our attention. 

LricnTENAvU, a ſmall town, ſituated in 2 barren coun- 
tiy, but giving name to a bailiwick, 

SPANGENBERG, a little town, having a caſtle, and 
giving name to a bailiwick. 

NELSULGEN, a town giving name to a bailiwick, and 
contꝭ ining a ſeat of the prince's. 

*FRIEDWALD, a {mall town, containing a ſeat belong- 
ing to the prince, and giving name to a bailiwick. 
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which it has a ſtone bridge. It gives name to a baili- 
wick, and is a great thoroughfare between Leipſic and 
Frankfort on the Maine. 

ALLENDORF, a town on the Werra, giving name to a 
bailiwick, in which are ſome ſalt-works. 

GREBENSTEIN, a ſmall town on the Eſſe, giving name 
to a bailiwick. On a bridge over the river a court is 
held, in the open air, called the bridge- court; where 
every defendant muſt depoſit a fine, which, on his ac- 
quittal, is returned to him, and the plaintiff immerſed in 
double the ſum. | 

IMMENHAUSEN, a ſmall town, 
Iiwick, | 

SABBABURG, a hunting-ſeat belonging to the prince, 
and giving name to a bailiwick, 

HELMERSHAUSEN, a ſmall town on the Biemel, which 
gives name to a bailiwick. 

KARLSHAVEN, a town ſituated at the conflux of the 
Diemel and Weſer, having a harbour, and an hoſpital for 
invalids. | 

Hor-GrEssMAR, a town of great antiquity, with a 
ruined caſtle, and a fine medicinal ſpring. It alſo gives 
name to a bailiwick. 

ZIERENBURG, a town on the river Warme, over 
which it has a bridge, alſo giving name to a baili- 
wick. | 

WoL FHAGEN, a ſmall town on the river Erpe. 

GUDENSBERG, a ſmall town, giving name to a baili- 
wick, which is remarkably fertile. | 

MERXHAUSEN, a town, containing one of the four 
high hoſpitals of Heſſe. 

FELSBERG, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, in which Phi- 
lip the Magnanimous was born, It commands a de- 
lightful proſpect, and gives name to a bailiwick. 

Hou RRO, a ſmall town on the Efze, giving name to 
a fertile bailiwick. 

Z1EGENHAYN, a ſmall town, with a palace or caſtle, in 
which are kept the archives of the two ſovereign families 
of Heſſe. This town, which is ſtrong both by nature 
and art, contains a ſtud belonging to the landgrave, and 
gives name to a bailiwick. | | 
 Fxevs4, a conſiderable town on the Schwalm, over 


giving name to a bai- 


which it has a ſtone bridge, Some diets were formerly 
| held 


Vacn, or Fach, a ſmall town on the Werra, over 
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held here; and, in 1646, this place was reduced to aſhes | 
by the Imperialiſts. 

Nuk IRcHEN, a ſmall town on the rivulet Grenf, 
giving name to a bailiwick. 

The moſt conſiderable places belonging to the colla- 
teral brances of HESSE-RHINFELS, or ROTHEN- 
BURG, though under the ſovereignty of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
are 

RoTHenBuRG, a town on the Fulda, containing a 
palace belonging to the prince to whom it gives title. It 
alſo gives name to a fertile bailiwick. 

SoN TRA, a town on a rivulet of the ſame name, one 
or both of which alſo give name to a bailiwick. 

T REFFURT, a ſmall town on a hill near the Werra, 
which, together with its diſtrict, belongs jointly to Mentz, 
Saxony, and Heſſe. It has a proteſtant church, and 
moſt of the inhabitants are Lutherans. 

WanFRIED, a little town, fituated on the Werra, 
which here receives the Freida. A collateral branch of 
Heſſe- Rothenburg has its reſidence here. 

ESCHWEGE, a town of great antiquity, ſituated on the 
Werra, over which it has a ſtone bridge. It contains a 
palace and two churches, and gives name to a bailiwick. 

W1IGENHAUSEN, a {mall town on the rivulet Gelſtar, 
which near this place falls into the Werra. 

PLzsSSA, a caſtle in ruins, giving name to a lordſhip. 
The revenues of the conventual bailiwick of Hockel- 
heim, in this lordſhip, were aſſigned by the landgrave, 
William the Wiſe, for the relief of poor clergymens' 
widows. 

In the Lower County of KATZENELLNBOGEN. 
lying in the WETTERAU, and belonging to HESSE- 
RHINFELS, under the ſovereignty of Heſſe-Caſſel, are 

ST. Goa, the capital of the Lower County, ſituated 
on the Rhine, where a large toll is paid by veſſels paſſing 
that river; the produce of which belongs in common to 
the two ſovereign branches of Heſſe. On a rock near 
this town ſtands the ftrong fortreſs of Rhinfels, which 
gives title to this branch, and that of Rothenburg: but 
the right of garriſoning this fortreſs, and of quartering 
troops in the Lower County, belongs to Heſſe-Caſſel. 

GOARSHAUSEN, or GEWERSHAUSEN, a ſmall town on 
the. Rhine, oppoſite St. Goar, in the church of which 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts aſſemble alternately. 

REercHENBERG, a Caſtle on a high rock, near which is 
a medicinal ſpring. 

Go Au, or GRUNAU, formerly a convent of Bene- 
dictines, ſtands on the rivulet Claus, and contains an 
hoſpital for women ; which is one of the four called the 
High Hoſpitals of Heſſe. | 

LAN CGENCHWAL BACH, a large village, famed for its 
mineral waters. 

SCHLANGENBAD, a celebrated mineral bath. 

In that part of UPPER-HESSE, including the 
County of NIDDA, and Lordſhip of IT TER, belong- 
ing to the ſovereign houſe of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, the 
principal places are 

G1ESSEN, a fortified town on the Lahn, having an 
old caſtle, an arſenal, a claſſical academy, and a Lutheran 
univerſity, founded in 1607, by the landgrave Philip V. 
This town is alſo the feat of ſeveral colleges, and gives 
name to a bailiwick. | — 

STAUFFENBERG, a ſmall town, with an old caſtle now 
in ruins. 

SCH IFFENBERG-Hovst, a commandery belonging to 
the Teutonic order of Neſſe. 

” ami a ſmall town, giving name to a baili- 
wick. | 

GRUNBERG, an ancient town on a hill, formerly a 
royal; villa, under the Carlovinian kings. It was much 

reduced by the wars in the ſeventeenth century, but it till 
gives name to a bailiwick. | 

HomMBERG ON THE OHM, a walled town with a caſtle, 
giving name to a bailiwick. 

_ AzSFELD, a town of great antiquity on the river 
Schwalm. It has a caſtle, and two churches, and was 
the firſt town in Heſſt which received the Augſburg con- 
feſſion. It gives name to a bailiwick. | 


K1izpoe, a ſmall _— though the capital of a 


| 


amuſement. 


by the landgrave Lewis, in 1745. Among oh 


which is the high mountain of Malches. 


1 


1 a ſmall town, giving name to a ba 
Nippa, a town named from the +; 
ſtands, in a county of the ſame —_ Which 
had counts of its own, and contains ſome gl Mw = 
woods, and ſalt-works. 5'41s-houſe 

Uyytr-Roszpacn, a ſmall town. iv; 
bailiwick, which will be ever memorable 6 Pg 0 
victory obtained here over the French on * = | 
November, 1757, by the king of Pruſſia, "_ Y 
; BIEDENKOr, or BiebeNcCap, a little town, famed i : 
its iron-works and foundery. It gives name to 4 9 
W * in which is a ſilver mine. q 

DATTENBERG, an Ancient town on the river EA 
which formerly gave name to _ 
— © on "my 
_ THrar-ITTER, a mine-town, which, t ; 
village, an old caſtle, and the lordſhip ot W 
ſtand, derive their names from the river Itter. 

Here are ſeveral other ſmall towns, which contain 
thing remarkable; among which are Romrod, Gruben 
Lauterbach, Ulrichſtein, Butzbach, and Konizſber 
beſides the caſtles of Sturmfels, Liſberg, and Bine 
heim ; and Philipſec, a palace belonging to the prin 
built by the landgrave Philip III. 

In the Diſtrict of UPPER-HESSE, belonging 
Heſſe-Homburg, a branch of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, theo 
place worth notice, is 

HompuRG-vor-ptr-Hor, a handſome town, ador 
with a palace, in which the prince reſides to whom 
place gives title. Both Lutherans and Calviniſts en 
the public exerciſe of their religion here. The to 
with the bailiwick in which it ſtands, are all this pri 
poſſeſſions in this quarter; but he has three other bi 
wicks in the territories of Magdeburg and Halberſtad 

In the Upper County of KATZ ENELLNBOOH 
which, together with the Lordſhip of EP STEIN, 
longs to Heſſe-Darmſtadt, the principal places are 

DARMSTADT, a town ſeated on a river of the (a 
name, in a fruitful country, twenty-ſix miles north 
Manheim, and fixteen ſouth-eaſt of Mentz. Here Wl 
branch of the houſe of Heſſe, which takes its title fi 
the town, reſides, and has two palaces. This tow 
alſo the ſeat of the chief courts for the county, and oil 
tains a church, which is the burial-place of the ſovere 
princes of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, and an orphan-houſe. I 
is no regular fortification round this town, but 2 
high ſtone wall, which is not intended to prevent an ent 
from entering, being by no means adequate to 1ud 
purpoſe ; but merely deſigned to hinder the garriſon 
deſerting, to which they are now exceedingly incl 
theſe poor men taking no delight in the warlike am 
ments, which conſtitute the ſupreme joy of their p16 
ſovereign. He has indeed a moſt enthuſiaſtic paſſo 
military manceuvres and evolutions. Drilling and t 
ciſing his ſoldiers are his chief amuſements, and alt 
his ſole employment. That he may enjoy this in al 
of weather, and at every ſeaſon of the year, he has! 
a room ſufficiently capacious to admit fifteen hun 
men, to perform their exerciſe in it all togerte! 10 
room is accommodated with ſixteen ſtoves, by W 
may be kept at the exact degrees of temper 1 7 
ſuits his highneſs's conſtitution. The prince © I 
Darmſtadt has now an army of five thouſand gow” 
his finances can but indifferently ſupport ſuch an g 
ment: he is therefore much cenſured, as five „ 
men is infinitely too ſmall a number for any m j 

"pA kept meren 
uſe, though it is much too great to be Kep 


d on the Rhine, 


FREVYSTADT, a new town, ſituate 


leges, this place has an aſylum for debtors, 4 
religions are tolerated in public. 
ZWINGENBERG, a town, givig 


name to a baili ie 
' ing na 
GRREAT-UsrApr, an ancient town, 1 che a 
a diſtrict, of which Heſſe-Darmſtadt, an 
Palatine, are joint poſſeſſors. 1 lord 
| 8 a town, which gives name to 
unding in grain, wine, and wood. 
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o the four high hoſpitals of Heſſe, Gerau, and Rein- 


* ++ LOWER-HESSE, belonging to Heſſe-Darm- 


7 . 2 town ſituated on the Rhine, giving 
18 2 pailiwick, in the neighbourhood of which are 

' 1 of Marxburg and Philipſburg. bs 

n an 5 a large village, which once enjoyed municipal 

| MS, f 

ee. Near it are ſome celebrated baths, ; 
0.0-KATZENEL LNBOGEN, a market village. Near it, 
| mountain, ſtands the caſtle, which gives name to 

"_n and village, and was the ancient family-ſeat of 


6 3 te houſ of Heſſe-Darmſtadrt belongs the patro- 
nd protection of the imperial city of Wetzlar, with 


* | ( gui other prerogatives. 
EY : 


1 lu PRINCIPALITY or HERSFELD. 


vena 7415 principality, which borders on Upper and 
\ber e Bette, was formerly an imperial abbey of Bene- 
nge er founded in 736, and amply endowed by Pepin 
Pri GT Charlemagne, kings of the Franks. At the treaty 

I Welphalia it was transferred to the houſe of Helle- 


ging e en hereditary temporal principality, and imperial 
ay | gung them a ſeat and vote both in the diet of the 
Wore, and chat of this circle. Its matricular aſſeſſ- 
_ Wee: i; two horſe, and nine foot, or ſixty florins. It is 
om ® nerporated with Heſſe, and included in the diftrict 
5 Fills |: contains only two places worth mentioning, 
mm Tt 
Pc red, the capital of the principality, fituated on 
her ba ſt Full, containing a palace, two churches, an aca- 
rica, ud 2 well-endowed hoſpital. 
= _ Piirr44, a ſmall place, being the reſidence of an 
IN, WOperd branch of the family of Heſſe-Caſſel, and from 


re 3 
the (nn 
north 
Here | 
title f 
s tow! 


ich i derives its title. 


Tur COUNTY or SPONHEIM. 


THIS territory, which lies between the Rhine and the 
mie, was anciently divided into the Hither and Far- 


7 be former of which is now generally called the 
aſe, T Mey of Sponheim, and the latter the county of Stark- 
bn the Hither County, three-fifths of which 


Mg to the eletor Palatine, and two-fifths to the 


a f ST” © Buaden-Baaden, the moſt conſiderable places 
ni ' 

nb | Wnrzxzcy, or CREUTZNACH, in Latin Crucenacum, 
ce n * a handſome town, ſituated on the river Nahe, 
their pil lex through it. The firſt _— of the 
c paſo 5...” * palace here, in which they often reſided. 
1 and Pg or SPANHEIM, a large village, giving 
and 1 3 near which is a Benedictine abbey 
sin all 


Incas, a town and caſtle, which anciently had 


he has „ 

een bun Lo Wn, but came into the poſſeſſion of the 
ether. | 3 in the thirteenth century. It gives 
py whil Wick. | 

* W — a caſtle, formerly the reſidence of Eber- 
ce of 5 of Sponheim, and from which he obtained 


| men, the lite r (preſent it gives name to a bailiwick. 


o ma County, half of which belongs to the 


five tho ſe of f. onts Birkenfeld, and the other half to | 


ny man aden-Baaden, the principal places are 
x mere! — a town, which he duke" of e e 
| 1 & of reſidence, on his acquiſition of half the | 
ie Rhine; a From 2 It once gave the title of duke to 
ng 0 Uikery 4 amily of Deux-Ponts ; but, when that 
and ad ads ſucceeded to the duchy of Deux-Ponts, 
2 iy added to that title, 
a bail unn 4. {mall town, giving name to a bailiwick. 
Wee, 0 or TRANENBACH, a town, ſituated on 
viving na Ude de Pariſh church of which is common to 


| Nm his town was once very ſtrong, but it has 

to 2 k Ame Fakes. and particularly, in 1734, the 
We my, = 20S maſters of the town and fort, 

III ümandled, and the fort demoliſhed, 


— dhe knaller towns are Hofheim, which contains one 


and Calviniſts, Here is alſo a Lutheran 


STARKENBERG, a Caſtle on the Moſelle, formerly the 
reſidence of the counts of Sponheim. 


| Tax PRINCIPALITY and COUNTY os 
SAL MM 


THESE territories lie on the Waſgau mountains, be- 
tween Lorrain and Lower Alſace. To diſtinguiſh it from 
a county of the ſame name in the duchy of Luxemburg, 
this is called the Upper, and the other the Lower Salm. 
The princes of Salm conſiſt of two lines or branches; 
that of Hoogſtrat, or Salm-zu-Salm ; and that of Leutz- 
Loes, or Salm-Kirburg. Theſe two branches, in 1743» 
divided the lands which had devolved to them into two 
equal ſhares, and vote alternately in the diets as prince of 
Salm. The matricular aſſeſſment is two horſe, and four 
foot, or forty florins; and to the chamber of Wetzlar is 
paid twenty rix-dollars, twenty-five kruitzers. Excluſive 
of this county, the princes of Salm are poſſeſſed of ſeve- 
ral other lordſhips and bailiwicks in the empire. 


TE PRINCIPALITY -and HOUSE or 
NASSAU, 


THIS principality lies chiefly in the Wetterau, and 
was at firſt only a county, It was, however, made a 
principality by the emperor Ferdinand II. in 1653, and 
1s ſubject to its own princes, who are of a very ancient 
and illuſtrious race, and who were, in all ages, the con- 
ſtant enemies of tyranny, and the glory and ſupport of the 
United Provinces. T his family has produced, beſides 
many other celebrated heroes, Adolphus, emperor of 
Germany, and king William III. of Great-Britain. 
The length of this territory is about fifty miles, and the 
breadth thirty. Though mountainous and woody, in 


excellent baths and mineral waters, and is enriched with 
ſeveral mines of iron, lead, copper, and other metals. 


{| Moſt of the princes and inhabitants are Calviniſts. The 


principality is divided into ſeveral counties, belonging ta 
the different branches of the family. The elder line, 
or that of Walram, at preſent conſiſts of the branches 
of Naſſau-Saarbruck-Ulſingen, Naſſau-Saarbruck-Saar- 
bruck, and Naſſau- Weilburg. The other line, or that 
of Otho, which formerly conſiſted of ſeveral branches, is 
now reduced to that of Naſſau-Diet, the repreſentative 
of which is the prince of Orange, who enjoys all the ter- 
ritories that belonged to the other branches, which entitle 
him to ſeveral votes in the diets of- the empire, and thoſe 
of this circle and Weſtphalia. All the branches pay a 
matricular and chamber-taxation ; but thoſe of the elder 
line have not any ſeat or vote in the college of the 
princes of the empire, being only members of the im- 
perial Wetterau courts, The principal places 1n this ter- 
ritory, - are BY 

Di1zTz, the capital of a county of the ſame name, 
giving title to that branch of the family, of which the 
preſent prince of Orange, ſtadtholder of the United Pro- 
vinces, is the repreſentative. The town, with the greateſt 
| part of the county, belongs to the prince of Orange. 
| The former is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Lahn, which 
paſſes through it, dividing it into the Old and New. 
The Calviniſts have two churches here, the Lutherans 
one, and the prince a palace. | | 
K1RCHBERG, or KiRBERG, a walled town, giving 
name to a bailiwick, and belonging jointly to Naſſau- 


Dietz and Uſingen. | | 
Nassav, a ſmall town, near which formerly ſtood an 


ancient caſtle, called Naſſau-berg, which was the uſual 


ſeat of the firſt branch of this family. Thar it was once 
a conſiderable city, may ſtill be perceived, from the ruins 
of public ways, aqueducts, triumphal arches, &c. From 
this caſtle, the principality, family, town, and bailiwick: 
took their name. The church here is uſed in common by. 
Lutherans and Calviniſts. Of the bailiwick, a part be- 
longs to Naſſau- Dietz, another to Naſſau - Wielburg, and 
another to Naſſau-Uſingen. 1 

WrIL Bux, a town ſituated. on the Lahn, giving name 


WEIL- 


general, it contains fine paſtures and corn-lands, and ſome - 


to a county, and title to a prince, wao has a palace, and 
| fine __ in it. Here is a ſtone bridge over the river. 
6 
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WEILMUNSTER, a town on the Weilbach; giving 
name to a bailiwick, which belongs to Naſſau- Weilburg; 
and contains ſome ſilver and copper mines. 

LAHNBERG, a town in a bailiwick of the ſame name, 
both of which are held in common by Naſſau-Weilburg, 
and Naſſau-Dietz. | 

MEIRENBERG, a town, which, together with its baili- 
wick, belongs to Naſſau- Weilburg. 

KiIgcREIM-Pol Ax, the name of a town, and the 
bailiwick in which it ſtands, both of which belong to 
Naſſau- Weilburg. 

GELHEIM, a town belonging to Naſſau- Weilburg, 
celebrated in hiſtory for the victory obtained there, in 
1298, by Albert of Auſtria over Adolphus of Naſſau, 
when the latter was killed, and haſtily interred in the 
neighbouring convent of Roſenthal. 

ene, a town belonging to Naſſau- 
Weilburg, Naſſau-Saarbruck-Saarbruck, and the elector 
of Mentz. 

Ustyokx, a town on the Uſbach, belonging to the 

rince of Naſſau-Saarbruck-Uſingen, who has a palace 
in it, and a large menagerie. 

IpsrEix, a town, having a Lutheran gymnaſium, and 
2 palace for the ſame prince, who is proprietor of the 
town, and the lordſhip in which it ſtands. 

WIrSBADEN, a handſome, populous, flouriſhing town, 
fituated on the Rhine, and celebrated for its warm baths, 
from whence it has the name. Theſe baths are impreg- 
nated with ſulphur, alum, falt, and faltpetre ; but ſul- 

hur is predominant, which makes them the hotteſt in 
theſe parts of Europe, except thoſe of Carelſbad in Bo- 

hemia, and ſome in the Black Foreſt. By the ruins about 
this town, it appears to have been a Roman garriſon ; 
and its waters, ſays Martiniere, were known to the an- 
cients by the name of Aquæ Matitiace. It gives name to 
a lordſhip. 

B1BERICH, a village on the Rhine, with a ſtately pa- 
lace, in which the prince of Naſſau-Uſingen principally 
reſides. 

LanR, or Lon, a little town on the Schutter, giving 
name to a lordſhip. | 

SAARBRUCK, a town on the Saar, deriving its name 
from a bridge over that river. It contains a Lutheran 
and a Calviniſt church, with a palace belonging to the 
prince. Oppoſite to this place, on the other ſide of the 
river, ſtands Johann, a pretty large fortified town, in 
which the Lutherans and Roman catholics have each a 
church. | | 

OTTWwEILLER, a ſmall town, ſituated among moun- 
tains, containing a Lutheran and Catholic church, and 
an old caſtle. It alſo gives name to a lordſhip. 

HomBuRG, a town on the Weſgau, giving name to a 
bailiwick, which belongs to Naſſau-Saarbruck-Saar- 
bruck; who has a ſhare of ſome other diſtricts in this 
part of the principality of Naſſau. 


Tux COUNTY or WALDECK. 


THIS county is about twenty-four miles in length, 
and twenty in breadth, terminating northward on the 
dioceſe of Paderborn, eaſtward on Heſſe, weſtward on 
the duchy of Weſtphalia, and ſouthward on Heſſe. This 
territory, for its extent, is reckoned one of the wealthieſt 
and moſt conſiderable in Europe, yielding corn, wine, 
paſture, wood, lead, copper, quickſilver, marble, ſlate, 
and mineral ſprings. Gold is ſometimes found in the 
river Eder; and here is likewiſe an abundant ſupply 
of cattle, ſheep, and veniſon. The greater part of the 
inhabitants are Lutherans, the reſt Proteſtants : the ſtates 
conſiſt of the nobility and towns, and the manufactures 
are coarſe cloth, barragon, callimanco, dimity, ratine, 
and other ſtuffs, beſides paper and iron-ware. The 
houſe of Waldeck is very ancient, and the title runs 
thus: Waldeck, prince of the ſacred Roman empire, 
count of Pyrmont and Rappolſtein, lord of Hoheneck, 
and Gerolfeck, &c. This prince has been refuſed a ſeat 
and voice among the princes of the diet of the empire, 
but not in that of the circle. To the empire, his matri- 
cular aſſeſſment far Waldeck is four horſe, and eighte 
foot, or one hundred and twenty florins ; md to de 

| n 


CF 


| in a grand ſquare ; which 1s the centre 


. 
chamber: court ſixty- ſeven rix dollars, ſeyenty. 
Zzers. This county is a fief of Heſſe-Caſis\ "Our Kry 
the uſual high courts and colleges for the goy Here 
the country, and the adminiſtration of r 
revenue of this territory is eſtimated at about 0 * 
thouſand rix- dollars per annum, and the * und 
maintains five companies of foot. The princi * 
in the county of Waldeck are Pal Pla 
e "ops; Waldecum 
to the ancient family of Waldeck. It is f. | 
and ſeparated by a valley from a rock, — 4 
the old caſtle of Waldeck, in which the Tecords f 
principality are depoſited. l 
CorRBacn, the capital of the coun 
gymnaſium, with two churches; in one of which; 
ſtately monument of marble and alabaſter, erected hy 
republic of the United Provinces to prince G ; 
Frederick of Waldeck, who was field-marſhal of 
forces. | 
Lower WILDUNGEN, fo called to diſtinguiſh ir f 
OLD W1LDUNGEN, is a large handſome town in 
church of which is a monument of alabaſter, erefte 1 
the republic of Venice to a prince of Waldeck, wil 
commander of their forces. Near it are mineral pr 
which have a vitriolic taſte, and intoxicate like 
ſtrongeſt wine. 
OLD-WILDUNGEN, a {mall town, with a caſtle 
AROLSEN, a neat regular town near the river 
containing a church for the profeſſors of each of 
three religions, the ſeat of the high colleges, and aj 
which 1s the uſual reſidence of the prince. 
Among the ſmall inconſiderable towns in this co 
are Mengeringhauſen, Sachſenhauſen, Rhoden, I. 
| Sachſenberg, Freienhagen, Zuſchen, and Furſten 
In the bailiwick of Eiſenberg are two copper-mines 
a Lutheran foundation for ladies. 


» 4 town giving x 


ty, contain: 


ThE COUNTY or HANAU MUNZENB 


THE county of Hanau, in Latin Hanvia, e 
about forty miles north-eaſt from the river Ma 
greateſt breadth not exceeding ſixteen. It is bound 
the north and eaſt by Reineck, and the bilhop 
| Fulda; on the weſt by Budingen, and the cl: 

Naſſau; and on the ſouth by part of the elect 
Mentz. The ſoil is fertile, yielding an abundant Wi 
of corn, wine, and fruits, with wood, copper, 
ſome filver, and ſeveral ſalt-ſprings. It is wate 
the Maine, the Kinzig, and the Nidda, and 1n 
principally by Calviniſts, though Lutherans and! 
catholics are tolerated. In 1736, the whole m 
of the counts of Hanau failing in John Reinard 
married the ſiſter of Caroline, conſort to George 
Great-Britain, William VIII. landgrave of Hel 
by virtue of a treaty of ſucceſſion between the fa 
Hanau and Heſſe-Cafſel, took poſſeſſion of i 
and, in 1754, transferred it to prince William, 10 
ſon of the hereditary prince. The matricul 
to the empire is two hundred and thirty flor 
the chamber of Wetzlar one hundred and [x 
lars, twenty-nine kruitzers. The revenues © | 
count, 2 from this and other territore 1 
to about five hundred thouſand florins. The" 


their religion. 
by the Calviniſts, who fled firſt to. 
duke of Alva's bloody perſecution m © 
and then agreed with Philip-Lewis, coun eb 
ſettle in his territory. Here are iW? i” 
and two annual fairs. With reſpect to 7 | 
has much the appearance of a Dutch Grees | 
are all built on a level, and moſt of of the 1 


CTA WANY 


the public markets are held, At each 
— 56 it is a well, walled round with 
4 adorned with ſome foliage, and other 


bee 
6 { the four C0 


amt cf iron, on the top of which is a very large 


= «hich, being lighted in the evening, illuminates 


| e, and the adjacent ſtreets. Here are ſeveral 
_ or the Lutherans and Calviniſts, but the 
84 ache are obliged to go, for their devotion, 
ry at about a mile's diſtance. The Jews, who 
* T rated here, dwell in a particular quarter. 
, alle, in which the counts formerly reſided, is mag- 
«nt though old, and has a tower and other works. 
" magiſtracy of the New Town, and the diſpoſal of 
qefices in it, belong to the French and Dutch congre- 
ons, Here is an univerſity, with ſeveral manufactures, 
gary that of roll tobacco, and a very conſiderable 
+ Hanau is eight miles eaſt of Frankfort, and 
bor from the Rhine. 5 
borsraor, a ſmall town, containing a Lutheran 
| 1 1 a ſmall town on the Nieder, having a 
ad giving name to a bailiwick. TY 
Tncex, a ſmall town, ſituated in a bailiwick of the 
ame, which yields moſt excellent wine. 
Dungl, a ſmall town on the Wetter, giving name 
14 bailwick, : 
OBR, a town on the Nidder, containing a 
te, and giving name to a bailiwick. 
(MIx&v, a ſmall town, giving name to a bailiwick. 
Burr, a populous flouriſhing town, having, in its 
whbourhood a mine of copper and ſilver, together 
ih fone ron and cobalt-works. It alſo gives name to 
balmick, 
IomRAUPTEN, a little town near the ſource of the 
, gving name to a bailiwick. 
unnauskx, a town on the Geruſprenz, giving 
eta bailiwick. | 
Ix, a little town, with a caſtle, at the conflux 
de Nada and Wetter. | | | 
MoxzzvzERG, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſituated 
fe Wetter, 
Kixeck, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, giving name 
acounty, 
Winavstn, once an imperial city, now a pretty 
town, ſituated on the Kinzig. It now belongs to 
aderzve of Heſſe-Caſſel, as count of Hanau. 
county contains many other ſmall towns, which 
nt particularly diſtinguiſhed ; among which are 
Mem, Holſhauſen, Nauheim, Scluchtern, Schwar- 
ks, Old-Haſſel, and Dudenhoſen. 


gERRITORIES prroncinc To THE 
PRINCES or SOLMS. 


{HE houſe of Solms conſiſts of many branches, of 

le of Solms-Laubach-Sonnenwald, and Solmſ- 
| Baruth, with their ſubdiviſions, have their 
+ Lufatia and the electorate of Saxony. Thoſe 
| ck are aſſeſſed, in the matricular, at two hun- 
-two florins: and pay to the chamber- 
fa hundred and thirty rix-dollars. In the diet 
1 Ws and in the college of the imperial counts 
, "rau, they have four votes, and as many in 
| LE this circle. The lines of Braunfels and 
> ve Calviniſts, that of Sonnenwald Catholics, 


© Other are Luth inci 
bs Braunfels. utherans. The principal places 


Aby £ 
U, „ a town pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, near 


2 3 has a palace fortified in the ancient 
* hn taining a church, which alſo ſerves for 
S of the town, It gives name to a baili- 


jj * h 


BURG 


. + hill near the Lahn, which was formerly the 
count of Solms. 


er Lei ad | 
te roy a ſmall but very ancient town, ſitu- 
"INSTEX, à 1; Ip ; 
* a little town, containing a ruinous 
how 4 f name to a bailiwick. 
Wah tle town on the Horloff, in which the 
andſome palace and park. 


— 


a Præmonſtratenſian monaſtery for 
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ARENSBURG, Aa rich abbey of Bernardines, ſituated on 
the Wetter, the revenue of which is ſaid to amount to 
thirty thouſand florins, 

WoLFERSHEIM, a ſmall town, giving name to a baili- 
wick. It had once an old caſtle, which is now converted 
into a ſtately church. 

GAMBACH, and GRUMINGEN, two ſmall towns, the 
former giving name to a bailiwick. 

In the Territory of HOHEN-SOLMS, the prin- 
cipal places are | 

Honren-SoLMs, a ſmall town, with an ancient palace 
ſeated on a high hill, which is the reſidence of the prince, 
and gives name to a bailiwick. | 

Licn, or LEO, a town ſituated on the Wetter, con- 
taining an old caſtle, and a collegiate church, and giving 
name to a bailiwick in the lordſhip of Munzenburg ; part 
of which, as well as the town of that name, belongs to 
this branch. 

In the Territory of SOLMS-LAUBACH the prin- 
cipal places are 

Lavzacn, a town giving title to the prince, and 
adorned with a palace, in which he reſides. Ir is ſeated 
near the ſource of the river Wetter, and gives name to a 
bailiwick, 

FREYENSEEN, a partſh village, though formerly an 
imperial town, to which the emperor Charles V. in 1555, 
granted a municipal charter and patronage. With re- 
ſpect to its liberties it is under the protection of Heſſe- 
Darmſtadt, but, agreeable to the convention of Mar- 
burg, in 1639, acknowledges only the counts of Solms- 
Laubach for its lords, and as ſuch performs homage and 
other duties to them. 

UTras, a large village, ſituated on the Horlof, giving 
name to a bailiwick, and containing a ſeat belonging to 
the count, who is alſo a proprietor of a part of the town 
of Munzenburg. 

In the Territory of SOLMS-RODELHEIM, the 
principal places are 

RoDELHEIM, a town ſituated on the Nidda, contain- 
ing the count's palace, and giving name to a bailiwick, 
of which the count is almoſt the ſole proprietor. 

ASSEN HEIM, a town with a caſtle, ſituated at the 
conflux of the Nidda and Wetter, and giving name to a 
bailiwick, which belongs alſo to the count. 


Tue COUNTY or KONIGSTEIN. 


THIS territory lies in the Wetterau, along a ridge 
of mountains called the Hohe. The elector of Mentz 
poſſeſſes almoſt the whole of it, and the counts of Stol- 
berg claim the whole. Till this conteſt is decided, both 
thele princes vote, on account of it, in the diet of the 
Upper Rhine, and both are members of the college of 
the imperial Wetterau counts. Of the matricular aſſeſs- 
ment for Konigſtein, Mentz pays eighty florins, and 
Stolberg twenty. The only places worth noticing 1n 
this county are ; 

Kon1GsTEIN, a ſmall town, giving name to the coun- 
ty, and containing a caſtle on a high rock. 

Uprkx-URsEL, alſo a {mall town. | 

SoDEN, a free imperial village, near which are ſome 
ſalt- pans, and a medicinal bath. 

VILBEI, a little town on the Nidda, giving name to a 
diſtrict. 

GEUDERN, or GEDERN, a ſmall town, in which the 
count of Stolberg-Geuden reſides. SED 

RansTATT, a {mall town belonging to the ſame perſon. 

OrDENBURG, a town with a caſtle, two-thirds of 
which belong to the count of Stolberg-Roſla. 


Tus COUNTY or UPPER-ISENBURG. 


THIS county, which lies in the Wetterau, is called 
Upper-Iſenburg, to diſtinguiſh it from the county of 
Lower-Iſenburg, on the Palatinate, It was. a lordſhip 
till 1442, when it was raiſed to a county. It is a fine 
corn country, and affords good paſturage, with ſome 


wine. It is watered by ſeveral ſtreams, and contains 


ſome large woods, Part of it belongs to the houſe of 
Iſenburg, of which there are ſeveral branches; partly 
5 | | to 
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to Heſſe-Darmſtadt; and partly to the counts of Stol- 
berg. The houſe of Iſenburg enjoys a ſeat in the diets 
of this circle; and alſo among the Wetterau counts, in 
thoſe of the empire, paying a matricular, and other re- 


ar aſſeſſmments. Towards the contingent of the circle, 
the ſeveral houſes of Iſenburg furniſh two companies. 


The moſt conſiderable places in this county, are 

BigsTEIN, a town, fituated in a diſtrict of the ſame 
name; both of which belong to the prince of Iſenburg- 
Birſtein; who has alſo a palace in the former, 

Wrrixds, a ſmall town, belonging to the ſame 
prince. | . 

LaNckN-DixBAc-, a town giving name to a diſtrict, 
of which the ſame prince is alſo the proprietor. 

OFrFEnBACH, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Maine, 
having three churches, and ſome valuable manufactures, 
It alſo gives name to a diſtrict, which, together with the 
town, belongs to Iſenburg-Birſtein. 

Havn-zur-DREYEICHEN, or in HAvx, a little town 
in the centre of the old imperial foreſt of Dreyeichen. 

NEw-Iskx BUR, a neat regular-built town, founded 
for a colony of French refugees, belonging alſo to the 
prince above mentioned. | 

BupinGEN, a ſmall town, giving name to a diſtrict, 
which, with two others, belongs to the count of Iſen- 
burg-Budingen, who has a palace in the town. 

W ACHTARSBAACH, a ſmall town, containing a reſi- 
dentiary caſtle, and giving name to a diſtrict; which, 
with the town, and two others, belong to the counts of 
Iſenburg-Wachterſbach, who reſide here. 

MEetRHoLz, a village, ſituated on the river Kinzig, 
giving name to a diſtrict which, together with ſome others, 
belong to the counts of Iſenburg-Meerholz. 


Tux WILD ANp RHINE-GRAVES, AanD THEIR 
TERRITORIES. 


THE Wild, Weld, or Rau- graves, in Latin Comites 
Salutarii, Foreſtarii, and Hirtuſi, obtained their name 
from their rough and woody territories, which, like thoſe 
of the Rhine-graves, lay diſperſed about the Rhine, be- 
tween Baſil and Bon. In the twelfth century, the terri- 
tories of the former devolved to the latter, from whom 
are deſcended the counts of Salm, the counts of Grum- 
bach, the rhine-graves of Stein, and wild-graves of 
Dhaun and Kirburg. Each reigning houſe has a ſeat 
and vote in the diet of this circle, and in thoſe of the em- 
pire, in the college of the imperial counts of the Wetterau, 
paying each a matricular aſſeſſment, and to the chamber- 
_ The wild and rhine-grave lands are principally 


8. 

In the Territory of the COUNTS of GRUMBACH, 
the places worth mentioning are 

GRUMBACH, a municipal town, ſeated in a valley, 
giving name to a lordſhip and bailiwick, in which are 
ound amethyſts, agate, cornelians, and mocha-ſtones. 

TRONECKEN, a village on the rivulet Tron, giving 
name to a lordſhip. 

TaALFANG, a market-town, in which the vaſſals of the 
lordſhip of Tronecken have a church. 

In the Territory of the RHINE-GRAVES of 
STEIN, the principal places are a 

RRHINORATENSTEIx, an ancient caſtle now in ruins, 
from which the county, or the rhingraviate of Stein took 
its name. 

GREHWEILER, a ſmall town, in which the rhinegraves 
built a ſtately ſeat, in 1747. 

WILDENBURG, a caſtle, 
lordſhip and bailiwick. 

WorsTATT, a large village, which gives name to a 
bailiwick. 


giving name to an extenſive 


In the Wild-gravate of DHAUN, the places worth 
The only places worth 


mentioning are 


DHAUN, an elegant ſeat, ſituated on a hill, near the | | 
dence of the counts of Sayn-Witgenſte 


river Simmern, and giving name to the wild-gravate. 
Kik N, a little town on the Nahe. 
D1EMRINGEN, a ſmall market-town, giving name to 

a lordſhip and bailiwick. 

PUTTLINGEN, a urge 


place, giving name to a lord- 
ſhip. | 7 


| 


| 


| with a ſeat belonging to one of the branches of the e 


OF 


is a ſubject of debate among them. * 
taxation of this county, which is twenty eif 
each branch pays his proportionable 


0 | a 
here falls into the Eder. It is adorned unftein- Belt 


| 
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Taiz TERRITORIES or rns 
 LEININGEN, 
THE territories belonging to this 


the circle of the Upper-Rhine, conſi 
Leiningen, and the lordſhip of Weſterbur 


HOUSE 


Houſe, which I; 
ſt of the — 


of Leiningen, which is almoſt ſurrounded wall 


tinate, is very fertile in corn, and à be 
of iron and copper, and quarries of — * "_- 
to whom it belongs from two branches, each f 1 
ſubdivided into two others. The firſt of th wh 
cipal lines ſtile themſelves counts of 
Weſterburg, &c. the other counts 
Dachburg, lords of Aſpremont, &c. 
ſeat and vote at the diets of the empire, 
the Wetterau counts, and alſo in the die 
and each 1s taxed in the matricula, 
of Wetzlar. 
county, are 

GRUNSTADT, a large handſome town, adorned x 
ſeats belonging to the two branches of the elder line x 
a church tor each of the three religions, and a Capy 
convent. 

OLp-Leinince, a caſtle, ſeated on a hill, and 9 
name to a county. 

INEw-LEINxINOEN, a little town in the vale of 

ningen. 

DuRHmzIiM-anDER-HaRT, a ſmall town, being 
reſidence of the counts of the younger line. 7 

The Lordſhip of WESTERBURG, which lies in 
Weſterwald, is ſurrounded by the territories of the ebe 
of Triers, and thoſe of the houſe of Naſſau. It is frui 
in corn, and affords excellent paſture, The places i 
worth mentioning, are 

WESTERBURG, a large town, giving name to the l 
ſhip, and containing an old caſtle. It is alſo omame 


vx UE two 
Leiningen, lors 
of Leiningen a 
Each line ha 
in the college 3 
7 = cir 
and to the | 
The moſt conſiderable — 


„ TT mm” wwoa Tz — — _— 


line; the two branches of which are equal proprictorediiil 
the town and lordſhip. = 

WELTERSBURG, or W ALTERSBURG, Aa walled to 
of which both parties are joint proprietors, 

To the elder line alſo belong the lordſhip of Shac 
on the Lahn, and that of Forbach in Weſtreich. 
the younger branch of the Leiningen counts belong { 
places in Alſace, and the lordſhip of Bruch, in the du 
+ 

MuNZFELDEN is an imperial caſtle and village, bets 
Dietz and Kirchberg, giving title to a ſeat and vote in 
diet of this circle, to which it is aſſeſſed fifty ſour kr 
zers. It belongs jointly to the elector of Tricts, and 
prince of Naſſau-Uſingen. 


Taz COUNTY or WITGENSTEIN. 


THIS county, which is ſurrounded by the territo 
of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Naſſau-Dillenburg, and the d 
of Weſtphalia, is about eighteen miles in lengthy 
fourteen in breadth. It produces little corn, but pie 
of paſture and wood, and has mines of ſilver, COP 
and iron. The rivers Lahn and Eder, which have t 
ſources in the territories of Naſſau-Dilienuts 
through this territory. The counts, who are of I 
family as thoſe of Sayn, are divided into the wo 
of Sayn-Witgenſtein of Witgenſtein, and Son I 
ſtein of Berleburg. The county entitles each branc I 
tinct vote in the college of the Wetterau count®, at 


l 8 ; Ir reccuy 
of the empire, and thoſe of this circle; row l go 


ſhare. The res 


I 
of the county of Witgenſtein, including that of the 


-do 
ſhip of Hombure, is eſtimated at fifty thouſand ris 
h 1 mentioning, in this county, , 
h mountain, FE: 
in of Witgenſteſ 
LaAs TRE, a little town, ſituated on the Len, 


: rlen; wi 
BARLEBERG, a little town on the rivulet * ; 


W1TGENSTEIN, a Caſtle on a hig 


palace, in which the count of Sayn-Witge 
reſiles; to whom belong both the town an 
5 


d palace. 


Tas COUNTY or FALKENSTEIN. 


*tory is bounded on the north by the baili- 

* e the Palatinate; to the eaſt by the 
wk 0 f Wartemburg, and the lordſhip of Kircheim; 
1 it by the bailiwick of Landſberg, appertaining 
4 ponts; and to the ſouth by the duchy of Lautern. 
F emperor, to whom it belongs, has, in con- 
+ of it, a vote in the college of princes, at the 
Eil the empire, and in thoſe of this circle, paying a 
ba gement to the empire and the chamber of 
ah The only places worthy notice, are I 
p 'xevsTEIN, a little town, containing a caſtle, from 
Fo doch the town and county have acquired their 


* l 


ſh preſent 


— a little town with a caſtle, giving name 


'm LORDSHIP or REIPOLTZ KIRCHEN. 


ls lordſhip takes its name from a caſtle on the 
wurtzin, called the Hunſruc, in the Palatinate. It 
Y dung to the count of Hilleſheim, and entitles him to a 
1 nd vote in the diets of this circle, but not in thoſe of 
empire; though it pays an aſſeſſment to the empire, 
dance, and chamber of Wetzlar. 


I LORDSHIP or KIRCHINGEN. 


TRIS lordſhip has its name from a ſmall town on the 
Kala, md lies in the Weſtreich, part of it being ſubject 
bErance, It belongs to the houſe of Wied-Runkel, 
2 furniſhes a vote in the diets of the circle, but not in that 
te empire, It pays, however, an aſſeſſment to the 
(ire, and chamber of Wetzlar. 


Txt COUNTY oF WARTEMBERG. 


THIS county takes its name from Wartemberg, a 
lil the counts, near Kaiſerſlautern, in the Palatinate. 
counts of Wartemberg are entitled to a ſeat and vote 
le diets of the Upper Rhine, and in thoſe of the em- 
I the college 1 the Wetterau counts; paying an 
Went to the empire, and the chamber of Wetzlar. 


I LORD SHIP or BRETZENHEIM. 


HIS lordſhip, which lies on the Nahe, contiguous 
Rounty of Sponheim, belongs to the elector of Co- 
* ud entitles him to a vote at the diet of the circle; 
An aſeſſment to the empire, the circle, and the 
aun ad Wetzlar. This territory takes its name from 
"Km, 2 ruinous caſtle on the Nahe, and its in- 


Wm t compoſed of Lutherans and papiſts. 


Is LORD SHIP or DACHSTUL. 


 brilhip is fituated betueen the bailiwicks of 
why Grumburg, in the electorate of Triers, and 
do the count of Oettingen-Baldern; on whom it 
L title of Vogt in the diet of the circle, but not 
A the empire. Its aſſeſſment in the imperial 

ab uten florins, and to the chamber of Wetz- 


. dollars, ſeventy- three kruitzers. 


liz LORDSHIP or OLLBRUCK. 
ſ IS b 
10 beongz to the houſe of the barons of Wald- 


% of i of Ollbruck-Barnheim. Though it is 


abe. r empire, it is aſſeſſed to it, as well as to 
of Wetzlar. | 6 


In | 
| WPERIAL CITY or WORMS. 
go Worms, in Latin Warmatia, is ſituated 


Deen diſtance from Heidelberg. It was 
Wh, pal of the Vangiones, and is called by 
v Wn by Antoninus, Bormilomagus z 


"Uhip, which lies in the archbiſhopric of 


Wn the fe the Rhine, ten miles from Manheim, | 


| 


\ 
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and by Prolemy, Borbetomagus. This city, excluſive 
of its ſufferings by earthquakes and fires, was, in 407, 
deſtroyed by the Vandals; in 451, and 938, by the 
Huns; in 891, by the Normans; and, in 1689, by 
the French ; but it has always riſen with advantage from 
its aſhes. It was anciently an archbiſhopric ; but, in 
750, pope Zachary made it ſuffragan to Mentz, whither 
he transferred the archiepiſcopal ſee. As an imperial 
city, it is entitled to a ſeat and voice in the diets of the 
empire and circle, paying, as ſuch, an aſſeſfſinent to the 
empire, and the chamber of Wetzlar. The biſhops, 
however, conteſt its independence, and, in ſome reſpects, 
act as if they were ſovereigns of it. It appears, indeed, 
by a convention in 1519, that, in ſuits exceeding fifty 
guilders, an appeal lies foi the city court to that of the 
biſhop. The magiſtracy here is Lutheran, and the city 
itſelf is called one of the free Lutheran imperial cities, 
with toleration to the catholics, who have ſeveral churches 
here, and, among them, the cathedral, with three nun- 
neries, and the ſame number of convents, a Jeſuits' col- 
lege, and a gymnaſium. The proteſtants, beſides the 
churches of St. Magnus, St. Leonard, and ſome others, 
have an elegant modern ſtructure, called the New Lu- 
theran church. The biſhop's palace is alſo a modern 
building, in a magnificent ſtile, Diets have often been 
held in this place, in which the reformation began, in 
1525. A treaty was allo concluded here, in 1743, be- 
tween his Britannic majeſty, the queen of Hungary, and 
the king of Sardinia, The neighbourhood of the city is 
famed for a fort of wine, called Our Lady's Milk. This 
city, though large, is poor, and but thinly inhabited. 


TAE IMPERIAL CITY or SPIRE. 


SPIRE, in Latin Spira Civitas, and Nemeſum, is 
ſituated in a delightful plain, on the eaſt ſide of the 
Rhine, where it receives the rivulet Spirebach, whence it 
derived its name. It 1s ſuppoſed to be Julius Cæſar's 
Nemetum Civilas, or Noviomagum, and to have been built 
by the Belgæ, long before the time of Our Saviour. 
The ſee, which is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
is ſaid to have been founded in the fourth century. It 
has now the appearance of a modern city; for, after its 
total deſtruction by the French, in 1689, it was rebuilt. 


| The choir of its cathedral is beautifully repaired ; but the 


ſuperb marble monuments of eight emperors and three 
empreſſes, were brutally broken in pieces by the victorious 
enemy, who alſo opened and pillaged the vaults, ſcatter-. 
ing about the bones of the illuſtrious dead. Before that 
fatal year, Spire was the ſeat of the imperial chamber. 
The name of Proteſtants originated here, at the diet held 
in 1529. The magiſtrates, and moſt of the inhabitants, 
are Lutherans, who have two churches and a gymnaſium. 
The catholics, excluſive of three other foundations, haye 
ſeveral pariſh churches, convents, and nunneries. Spare 
was taken from the Romans by the Franks, and is one 
of the original imperial cities, having a ſeat and vote in 
the diets of the empire, and thoſe of the circle, paying 
an aſſeſſment to the empire, and the chamber of Wetzlar. 
The city will not permit the biſhop to reſide in it, and, 
when a new one is elected, he redreſſes all its complaints 
before he enters the city; and afterwards, ſitting on 
horſeback, in the. open air, between the two outermoſt 
gates (which are ſhut during the ceremony) with one 


hand on his left breaſt, he affe a bleſſing on the 


city, and engages not to infringe its privileges, but rather 
to ſupport and increaſe them. He then makes his public 


entry, and the citizens pay him homage. This city, 


which is under the protection of tlie elector Palatine, is 
twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Heidelberg, and about the 


ſame diſtance from Manheim. 


Tur IMPERIAL CITY or FRANKFORT o 
THE MAINE. ALL $3.85 


THIS city, called by the Germans Francfurth, is 
thought to be the Helenopolis of the ancients, which was 
afterwards called Francofordia, the ford of the Franks, by 
which they were accuſtomed to make their incurſions - 
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the Saxons; and, to defend the paſſage, built the town. 
It is now called Frankfort on the Maine, from its ſitua- 
tion on that river, in order to diſtinguiſh it from Frank- 


fort on the Oder. It is a large, populous, rich city, one 


of the Hanſe- towns, and at preſent the ſcat of the im- 
perial diet, eight miles weſt of Hanau, and twenty from 
the Rhine. It is divided by the river into two parts; 
that to the ſouth is called Saxenhauſen, from the founders, 


the Saxons, They are joined by a noble ſtone bridge of 


fourteen arches, between two towers, of four hundred 
paces long; and both parts are ſubject to the ſame ma- 

iſtrates. The river here is about half as broad as the 
Thames at London; and the town is well fortified with 
walls, eleven baſtions, large deep ditches full of running 
water, counterſcarps, and other out-works; which, 
though not exactly formed in the modern taſte of fortifi- 
cations, that defect is, in ſome meaſure, repaired by the 


conveniency of its ſituation in a low groved. It has a 


great trade by the Maine and the Rhine, and ſeveral 
other rivers which fall into them; its ſituation being finely 
adapted for bringing corn and wine in abundance from 
the Palatinate — ranconia. Frankfort, as a free im- 
perial city, has a ſeat and vote in the diets of the empire, 
and this circle, paying an aſſeſſment to the empire, and 
the chamber of Wetzlar. It has a ſmall territory be- 
longing to it, and is governed by its own magiſtracy. In 
the town-houſe may be ſeen the chamber where the em- 

ror is elected; and, in a caſket of gold in the ſame 
ſirudture, is kept the famous golden bull, which is writ- 
ten in Latin -capitals, on forty-three quarto leaves of 
parchment, in the form of a book. Dr. Moore, how- 
ever, thought he paid too high a ptice to be gratified with 
a ſight of this curioſity. His words are theſe : It would 
« be reckoned a t want of curioſity, not to ſee the 
cc famous golden bull, which is kept there with the utmoſt 
* care. A ſight of this cofts a golden ducat; a ſufficient 
ct price for a glance of an old manuſcript, which not one 


« perſon in a hundred can read, and till fewer can un- 


« derftand.” All religions are tolerated here, under cer- 


- tain reftriftions ; but Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed faith, 


as the magiſtrates are of that communion. The princi- 
20 church is in the poſſeſſion of the Roman catholics, 

ut no public proceſſion of the hoſt is permitted through the 
ſtreets. All the ceremonies of their religion are confined 
to the houſes of individuals, or performed within the walls 
of this church. It has a chapel within it, to which the 
emperor is conducted immediately after his election, in 
order to be crowned by the elector of Mentz. The Cal- 
viniſts are obliged to go to Bockenheim, a town at a 
ſmall diſtance, 'to perform their religious duties. Here 


are two annual fairs, one beginning fifteen days before 


Eaſter, and the other on the 15th of September, which 
are frequented by merchants with all forts of commodi- 
ries, icularly books, from many parts of Europe. 
The of Frankfort are ſpacious, and well paved; 
the houſes ſtately, clean, and convenient; and the ſhops 
well furniſhed. Though Frankfort is thought a handſome 
town, and the effect produced by the whole is magnifi- 
cent, yer there are no buildings in particular worthy of 
attention. The houſes are of brick, but have a better 


| ©© vho have this for their only profeſſion. They are engag 
ga 


of the family get out of bed. When any perſoy 


c end of a long pole, leads the proceſſion: Af 
number of hired mourners in the ſame dreſs, and WM 


come the ſingers, followed by the corpſe in a hi 


| « party refuſes to ſubmit to this, an appeal ic open 
cc magiſtrates. I was twice at their ſynagogue: T 
'« nothing magnificent in their worſhip ; but Mu 

« parent zeal and fervour. I ſaw one of ther me 


„„ 


magiſtrates, kept his hat off all the time 
every ſpectator, and was magnificently en 
town-houſe ; attended by the landgraves of H 

and Darmſtadt, and ſeventeen lovereign co tlle-Ca 
empire. The obſervations and remarks of * 999 
while he was reſident in this city, are too juſt „ 7 
taining to be omitted; the public ſhall ook, ehh 
them in his own words: © There is a cuſtom ob be 
here, which I ſhall mention on account of * = 
6e rity, though I enquired in vain for its origin 'Y ; 
* women appear every day, at noon, on the battle 1 
* of the principal ſteeple, and play ſome very f 1 
* airs with trumpets. This muſic is — I 
vocal pſalmody, performed by four or five men 7 
ce always attend the female trumpeters for that wr 
« The people here have a violent taſte for lalnfnd | 
There are a conſiderable number of men and ut 


tertained at 4 * 


<« by ſome families, to officiate two or three times 1 
« week, in the morning, before the maſter and mii 


e tolerable circumſtances dies, a band of theſe f 
« fingers aſſemble in the ſtreet before the hou 
e chaunt an hour every day to the corps till it is inte 
«© The fame band accompanies the funeral, ſing 
« hymns all the way. Funerals are conducted wii 
© uncommon degree of ſolemnity in this town: A 
« cloathed ina black cloak, and carrying a crucifix ; 


c with a lemon in his hand, march after him: 


« and laſtly, the relations in mourning coaches, 
ce crucifix 1s carried in this manner at all funerals, wh 
« the deceaſed has died a Roman catholic, a Lut] 
cc or a Calviniſt. The number of Jews in Frankf 
« prodigious, conſidering one diſmal inconyenience 
cc are ſubjected to, being obliged to live all together 
c ſingle ſtreet, built up at one end: There is a large 
« at the other, which is regularly ſhut at à certain 
« of the night, after which no Jews dare appear i 
ce ſtreets ; but the whole herd muſt remain coopedM 
« crowded together, like ſo many black cattle, till Wl 
« ing. AS this ſtreet is narrow, the room allot 
ce each family is ſmall ; and as the children of Iſrael 
ce never remarkable for their cleanlineſs, and always 
ce for breeding, the Jews“ quarter, you will belief 
ec not the ſweeteſt part of the town. I ſcarce think 
« could have been worſe lodged. The Jews in F 
« fort are obliged to fetch water, when a fire happt 
« any part of the city; and the magiſtrates, in f 
ce permit them to chooſe judges out of their own 
« for deciding diſputes among themſelves; but, i 


« portant rites performed on two children. It W. 


« poſſible not to feel compaſſion for the poo! infant? 
cc cruelly initiated into a community, who had 10 


earance than brick houſes in Fein. owing chiefly to | the misfortune of being deſpiſed by the Heathen | 
ir being covered with a reddiſh kind of ſtucco, which | « now are execrated by all pious Chriſtians. Wil 

is lately come into uſe, and, it is believed, will render | doctor has omitted to mention that the Jews, 1. 6 
the buildings more durable. The fronts of many of the | diſtinguiſh themſelves from the other inhabitant 
fineſt are alſo adorned with bas reliefs of white ſtucco, in , obliged to wear a piece of yellow cloth. He alts 
imitation of 'marble. Theſe white ornaments, on the | proceeds thus: The native language of the C0 
red ground, form too ſtrong a contraſt, and are not | * treated like a vulgar and provincial die; " 
pleaſing to an eye fond of ſimplicity ; but the Germans, | © French is cultivated as the only prop 125 
in , have a taſte for ſhowy ornaments, in their ““ people of faſhion, Children of the 9 
» furniture, and houſes, There was a council held | « inſtructed in French, before they acquire * 
here in 794, at which three hundred biſhops aſſiſted, < tongue, and pains are taken to keep them * 
againſt the Neſtorian hereſy; revived by Felix, biſhop of | « this, that it may not hurt their rome en 
Urgel, which taught that Jeſus Chriſt was only the ſon “ other. I have met with people, who er | 
of God by adoption; and another in 1006, to erect the“ an accompliſhment to be unable to echt hn 
city of B I into a 9 This city was one of |} © in the language of their country and * ul; 
the firſt which demanded the free exerciſe of the Lutheran | « tended 10 be more ignorant, in mf 


religion, which, being refuſed by the magiſtrates, cc were in reality.” Frankfo 
were | and foes 2 4 and, in 1530, ge cy arſenals, r aatth a conſiderable 151 
Augſburg ca was eſtabliſhed here. (Guſtavus | firſt Lutheran ſermon was preached here, 
Adolphus, agar who paſſed through this city church of St. Catharine © 

at the head of his troops, in 1631, with leave of the ' 3 


.* 
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a IMPERIAL, CITY or FRIEDBERG. 


| imperial Lutheran city lies about twelve 
t 3 lll fer. Frankfort, on a wn of hills called the 

j [da formerly much larger than it is at preſent. 
2 * and vote in the diets of the empire, and of 
| | wa paying an aſſeſſment to the empire, and the 
- of Wetzlar. In ſome reſpects, however, the 

re ſhares in the adminiſtration. This city is famed 


wy depth of its cellars, ſome having two or three, one 


2 mother. 


n ERIAL TOWN or WETZLAR. 


nas own, which is fituated on the Lahn, is about 
1 er miles north of Frankfort, and eighteen ſouth- 
—_ Marburg. At the town-houſe here is held the 
=... chamber, having been removed hither on the 
ion of Spire, by the French, in 1693. The ma- 
uch, and the oreateſt part of the burghers, are Lu- 
um. Heſſe-Darmſtadt, as protector of the city, 
Amins 2 company of ſoldiers in it, and has a repre- 
tive in the council. Beſides the cathedral, or city 
arch, which is held in common by the Lutherans 
x Roman catholics, here are ſeveral other churches be- 
ig to the three religions, with a college of Jeſuits, 
iFraciſcan convent, a grammar: ſchool, and a com- 
men of the Teutonic order. As an imperial city 
Wer is entitled co a ſeat and vote in the diets of the 
empire, nd of this circle, paying an aſſeſſment to the 
enpire, but not to the chamber-courrt. 

The ladſhips of Schaunburg and Oberſtein are within 


— 


N 
L_ — n 3 rens 


is ' ths circle, and pay aſſeſſments, but have neither vote 
«(tin the diets. h 
_ : IRCLF  FRANCONIA. 
ms circle, called by the Germans, Frankenland, 
" a fmerly Franconia Orientalis, is bounded by the 


Wis of Bavaria, Suabia, the Upper and Lower Rhine, 
per-Saxony, and Bohemia, and is one of the ſmalleſt 
* The biſnop of Bamberg, and the mar- 
pes of Brandenburg- Bayreuth, and Anſpach, are 
Wmoning princes for the circle, but the biſhop is ſole 
fer, The diets are generally held at Nuremburg, 
if the chancery and archives are kept at Bamberg. 
Mk the militia eſtabliſhment of the empire, in time of 
Re, was fixed at forty thouſand men, the quota of this 
WE as nine hundred and eighty horſe, and one thou- 
ne hundred and two foot; and of the three hundred 
ad forins granted to the operation-cheſt of the 
d ts quota amounted to twenty-two thouſand ſix- 
PR and ninety-ſix. 1 is the prevailing 
d but as ſeveral princes have the ſovereignty of 
mum, here are alſo a great many Calviniſts and 

PS Wh ſome Jews. To the chamber-judicatory 

pie empire, it preſents one Roman catholic, and one 

want aſſeſſor. We ſhall particularize the ſeven ſtates 
acl, beginning with 


** 


Tax BISHOPRIC or BAMBERG. 


2 biopric, which was founded by the emperor 
Ab about ſeventy miles in length, and forty in 
ms bounded to the north by the principality 
11 and the Voghtland; to the eaſt by the terri- 
he uremburg ; to the weſt by the biſhopric of 
* 1 and to the ſouth by the principality of Bran- 
i euth. The ſoil is rich, and abounds in corn, 
= % ace, and fruits, Near the town of 
Ian. icular, great quantities of figs, lemons, 
hp are produced; — that quarter has 
* an of the Little Italy of Germany. A 
ted by h oxen is alſo reared in this circle, which is 
ui ne M 
. T Itants are zealots in the Roman catholic 
dignities and prerogatives of this ſee are 
ed to ry in ſome degree, ſurpaſs thoſe which are 
electorate. The biſhop is the only one 


lame, and ſeveral other rivers and rivu- 


| o has the privilege of wearing a cardinal's 


hat, together with the pallium; but for the latter he pays 
the pope four thouſand pounds. He is not only lord of 
this ſee, but alſo of ſeveral manors in Carinthia, and 
the caſtles of Cronach and Fortzheim, beſides ſeveral 
other royalties ; and from his deciſions, in ſecular matters, 
there lies no appeal to the courts of the empire. The 
king of Bohemia is his cup-bearer, the elector of Bavaria 
his ſteward, the elector of Saxony his grand maſter, and 
the elector of Brandenburg his great chamberlain. He 
is able to raiſe four or five thouſand men, and his annual 
revenue is fifty thouſand pounds, excluſive of his baili- 
wicks in Carinthia. The chapter, by whom he is elected, 
conſiſts of twenty-four capitular canons, and fifteen domi- 
celli, all of noble birth. All his eſtates, thoſe of Carin- 
thia excepted, he holds immediately of the empire; and 
at the imperial diets, he has the fourth place on the 


ſpiritual bench in the college of princes. His aſſeſſment 


is only four hundred and thirty-ſeven florins, and to the 
chamber of Wetzlar he pays five hundred and ſeventy- 
four rix-dollars each term. Here are all the uſual courts, 
councils, and officers, for the different departments of 
government. The chief places in this biſhopric are 
BaMBERG, in Latin Bamberga or Babenberga, the 
ancient Granicnorion of Ptolemy, a large handſome city, 
and the capital of the biſhopric. It is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the Rednitz, almoſt in the center of Germany, 
thirty-four miles north of Nuremburg, and forty north- 
eaſt of Wurtzburg. It is ſurrounded by walls and a ditch, 
and 1s well-built and populous. Bamberg was the ſeat 
of the emperors, when they had no hereditary dominions 
in the empire, and the biſhop then reſided at Villach in 
Carinthia. Here are two epiſcopal palaces, an univer- 
ſity, founded in 1648, and ſeveral monaſteries, nunne- 
ries, and churches. The cathedral, dedicated to St. 
George, 1s a vaſt gothic edifice, with a lofty ſteeple, and 


four noble ſpires. Beſides the ſuperb tombs of ſeveral of 


its biſhops, here are thoſe of pope Clement II. the em- 
peror Henry II. and his conſort Cunigunde. The trea- 
ſury of this church contains many valuable curioſities, 
particularly the imperial crown of Henry II. conſiſting 
of ſix plates of gold, adorned with precious ſtones, and 
another of his empreſs, compoſed of two circles of gold, 
richly ſet with pearls and jewels. Here are alſo three 
ſtatues of ſolid ſilver, five feet in height, one of the ein- 
peror Henry II. another of his empreſs, and the third of 
the Virgin Mary. Alfo a ſtatue of St. George on horſe- 
back, combating the dragon, of ſolid filver, and ſeven 
feet high; a portative altar of ſolid gold; a large chalice 
of maſly gold, loaded with medals of gold and filver, and 
knots of ribbons, which are vows paid to a nail fixed to a 
little pillar of gold, which is faid to be one of thoſe with 
which Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs ; and a little taber- 
nacle of gold, in which 1s preſerved the left jaw of the 
above-mentioned emperor, with a large ſapphire enchaſed 
on the top. To mention all the chandeliers, luſtres, 
lamps, cenſers of gold and ſilver, and other rich articles 
of this treaſury, would extend to an immoderate length; 
but we cannot paſs over a curious folio manuſcript of 
the four goſpels in Latin, upon fine vellum, in a great 
Roman character, with ſome Gothic letters intermixed, 
ornamented with moſt beautiful miniatures. The whole 
is enamelled, and the intervals between the figures are 
decorated with pearls and precious ſtones. A council 
was held in this city in 1011, to decide the differences 


among the German biſhops. A part of the road from 


hence to Nuremburg lies through a foreſt of fir-trees, and 
is lined with gibbets and wheels ; on which are expoſed 
the bodies of thoſe who have been executed for murders 
and robberies committed in the foreſt, + 

FokchEIMu, or FoRTZIEM, a fortified town at the 
conflux of the Rednitz and Wiſent, containing a Fran- 
ciſcan cloiſter, and giving name to a bailiwick. 


HarLLSTADT, a market- town, ſituated on the Maine, 


which here receives the Eller. | 
EcHOLSHEIM, a market-town, giving name to a 


| bailiwick. 


KuPFERBERG, a little town, having a caſtle, and a 
commandery of the Teutonic order, and giving name to 
a bailiwick. | . | 


1 | | CRoxach, 
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CRox Ach, or CRanacn, a well - fortified town on the 
rivulet Cranach, which here falls into the Rotaſh. Near 
it is a fortreſs called Reſenberg. 

LI1cHaTENFELS, a town ſituated on the Maine. 

TevscuniTz, a ſmall town, having a caſtle, and 
giving name to a bailiwick. 

BuRKuNSTADT, a. little town on the White Maine, 
giving name to a bailiwick. 

Hochsrabr, a little town on the Aiſch, giving name 
to a bailiwick. | | 

This biſhopric contains many other ſmall places, 
which have nothing particular to render them objects of 
aftention : among theſe are Ebermenſtadt, ' Weiſchenfeld, 
Holfeld, Bottenſtein, Weiſmayn, Scheſalitz, Stadt- 
Steinach, Staffelſtein, Zeil, Herzogenaurach, and Vil- 
ſeck. | 


810 


Taz BISHOPRIC or WURTZ BURG. 


THE biſhopric of Wurtzburg is bounded by that of 
Bamberg, the county of Caſtel, the principality of Schwar- 
zenburg, the Limburg ſeigniory of Speckfeld, Bran- 
denburg Anſpach, the counties of Hohenlohe, Rieneck, 
and Henneberg, and the territory of Fulda. It is eighty 
miles in length, and ſixty in breadth. The ſoil is fertile, 
producing plenty of corn, paſture, wine, and fruits. 
The rivers which water it are the Maine, the Franconian 
Saal, the Tauber, and the Juxt. Popery is the eſta- 
bliſned religion in this territory, but there are ſome 
Lutherans and Calviniſts, who are much oppreſſed and 
perſecuted. St. Burchard, the firſt biſhop of Wurtz- 
burg, was appointed ; and conſecrated by St. Boniface, 
His title is—Prince of the Holy Roman empire, biſhop 
of Wurtzburg, and duke of Eaſt-Frankenland. His 
revenue is eſtimated at ſixty thouſand pounds per annum, 
with which he maintains a number of troops, with a 
ſplendid court and hoyſhould, horſe and foot-guards, &c. 
He is abſolute in temporals, and ſupports the ſtate of a 
ſovereign temporal prince ; but, in ſpirituals, an appeal 
lies from him to his metropolitan, the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, or the pope's nuncio. His chapter is compoſed 
of twenty-two capitular canons, and thirty who are do- 
miciled: they muſt all be of noble birth, and each has 
an annual income of three thouſand German crowns. 
The biſhop is honoured with the pallium and croſs, and 
has a ſeat and vote at the diets of the empire and circle ; 
his matricular aſſeſſment being eight hundred and fifty 
florins; and to the chamber of Wetzlar he pays eight 
hundred and twenty-fix rix-dollars. The principal places 
in this biſnopric are 

WuRTZBURG, the capital, by the ancient Latins 
called Pæpolis and Marcopolis, and by the moderns Her- 
bipolts, according to the German name, ſignifying a town 

herbs, which grow abundantly in this neighbourhood. 

It is a handſome town, in the very centre of Franconia, 
on the banks of. the Maine, by which it is divided into 
two parts, but a communication is formed between them 
by a handſome ſtone bridge of eight arches, and three 
hundred paces in length. The ſituation of this city, 
which is very agreeable, is rendered more ſo by the 
ſtreets being watered by ſeveral little ſtreams. It ſtands 
forty miles weſt of Bamberg, ſixty eaſt of Frankfort, 
and eighty ſouth of Caſſel. It is defended by a caſtle, 
which 1s ſtrong both by nature and art, though the other 
fortifications are not very regular; and is joined to the 
town by a wall flanked with four baſtions. The town in 
neral has a very gay appearance. Its public places, 
quares, and ſtreets, are neat and handſome, and its 

| houſes commodious ; but having no trade all the money 
is engroſſed by its numerous monks and prieſts. Though 
the caſtle is an epiſcopal palace, the biſhop uſually re- 
ſides in another which ſtands in the town, and is a noble 
ſtructure, the firſt ſtone of which was laid in 1720. His 
court is numerous, and, on feſtival days, very magnifi- 
cent, particularly on that of St, Quilian, who is the 
panes of Wurtzburg and Franconia, On that day the 
* repairs to the metropolitan church, in the follow- 
ing ſtate: ſix of his coaches, drawn each by ſix horſes, 
attended by twenty- four footmen, and ſix pages, go firſt. 


About eighty gentlemen, ſuperbly dreſſed, walk before 
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the biſhop's coach, which is þ 
muſqueteers: and, on the Os by two files off 
horſe, and the marſhal of the court: wy 2 of t 
the duke of Franconia's ſword, with * latter bearing 
the coach is alſo ſurrounded by heydulces nt UPPermoſ 
by a company of life-guards. As this cir; 0 follow 
dominion of an eccleſiaſtical prince, it nfo „ 
be imagined, a great number of churches noe 108 
nunneries, and other religious foundations — 
may be added an univerſity, founded in 1 40 on 
of the Teutonic order, another of the order of * oY 
a college of Jeſuits, and ſeveral hoſpitals The 8 
dral is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, but not ver © cat 
cent; it is, however, richly adorned within Loa E 
hoſpital of St. Julian, in this city, is one of th, r 
and moſt magnificent in Europe, having, it is 7 4 
greater revenue, or eſtate, than the biſhop bike. 
veral diets have been held in this city, which, like x 
others, has experienced ſeveral calamities, nd 3 * 
variety of fortune. In the biſhop's cellar here are n 1 
ſixty great tuns, of curious workmanſhip, the kat WM 
which contains about fifty hogſheads ; and the wine co 
tained in ſome of them is ſaid to be upwards of a hu 
dred years old ; the vaults are illuminated with a 4 
many candles on gilt ſconces, and every tun has a 1M 
iron candleſtick, with a yellow wax flambeau. The v 
called Stein wine, from a mountain near Wurtzbu 
where it grows, 1s much eſteemed. 

K1SZINGEN, a little town on the Saale, near whi 
are medicinal ſprings. | 

 MunxnesTaprT, a town ſituated on the rivulet Ly 
giving name to a hundred, and containing a gymnaſu 
a commandery of the Teutonic order, and a cloiſter 
Auguſtine hermits. 

NEvsTADT, a ſmall town on the Saale, giving na 
to a bailiwick, and containing a Carmelite cloiſter, 

K1TZENGEN, a town on the Maine, containing 
Urſeline nunnery, and Capuchin cloiſter, but molt 
the inhabitants are proteſtants. 

KoNn1GSHOSEN, a ſmall but well fortified town ont 
river Saale. | 

DETTELBACH, a ſmall town on the Maine, nf 
which is a church, where adoration is paid to a œ 
brated image of the virgin. A Franciſcan cloilter | 
been erected in the neighbourhood. a 

SCHWARZACH, a little town ſituated on the Mane, 
which is a cloiſter of Benedictines. 

Of the other ſmall towns in this territory, the folqq 
ing are the principal: Heydingsfeld, Karlſtadt, Rom 
fels, Gemunden, Eltman, Haſzfurt, Volkach, Hol 
burg, Ochſenfurt, Laurungen, Biſchofſheim, Flad 
gen, Malrichſtadt, Sulzheim, Gerolzhofen, Schlul 
feld, Markt-Bibant, Iphofen, Aruſteim, Profelzne 
Butthard, Aub, Rottingen, Jaxtberg, Lauda, C 
feld, Hartheim, Heidenfeld, and Ripperg. "The Cl 
cian abbey of Eberach, in this biſhopric, is of of 
richeſt, and moſt conſiderable in Germany. 
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Tur FRANCONIAN PRINCIPALITIE® 
MARGRAVES or BRANDENBURG: 


THE principalities of Anſpach and Bayreuth I 
tute the burgravate of Nuremburg. The _ 
Culmbach was a collateral branch of Bayreuth 1 1 
1726, on the extinction of the latter, became * 
ing line. The title of both lines is the ſame as ii 1 
king of Pruſſia, excepting the regal. The pry ; 
Bayreuth lies chiefly above the mountains ©, 
Gebirg, and that of Anſpach below them. yy 
former the ſoil, though ſandy, is remarkably mi 
a great quantity of minerals are found in 4 Mc 
The mountain, called the Fichſelburg, or * 
tain, is one of the largeſt and high 
whence many rivers have their ſources, 
White and Red Maine, the Nabe, the 

lau, the Franconian-Saale, the Pegnitz, 
nitz, beſides inferior ſtreams. Though Lie 
the eſtabliſned religion of this ou 
de + and Calviniſts are tolerated. 


mhanufaCtures of the principality are wollen. 


| is, and porcelain. Beſides the uſual hereditary 
_ "hone is an order of knighthood, called the Order 
 . but more generally of the Red Eagle. The 
E. a ſeat and voice in the college of ptinces, 
en of the empire, and thoſe of the circle; his 
* aſſeſſment being three hundred and twenty- nine 
4 To the chamber of Wetzlar he pays 


les ( 
Feat 
ear! 
Molt 
llowe 


| hly. 
* ew * thirty- eight rix-dollars. For the go- 
ſteric -_ of the principality, here are the uſual councils, 


The prince's revenues amount to 


) the and offices. 


- hoy 5x hundred thouſand guilders. Beſides a ſmall 
. Joh | regulars, here is a well-diſciplined militia, each 
gn and town N its proportion. Of this 
1201 _—_ e principal places are 

wy 1 or Latera, the capital, adorned with 
rich ificent palace, in which the prince reſides, which 
 faid, «b:oun building in 1753. It alſo contains one Cal- 
If. St 11 nd two Lutheran churches, a Roman catholic 
ce ma dupe), an orphan-houſe, a gymnaſium, and a mint. 
a ore ſhe margrave has a beautiful houſe, at about the diſtance 
re abo1 {ro miles, called the Hermitage, which conſiſts of a 
leaſt ur number of pavilions in the middle of a thicket, built 
ine eo on any regard to ſymmetry, but very ingeniouſly 
a hu cd for the purpoſe it was intended. It was built 
a gde late margrave, who frequently came hither with 
s 2 doe court in the dreſs of hermits; and, at certain 
he wi um, the hermit- brothers viſited the hermit-ſifters in 
urtzbu ver own pavilions. The brothers and ſiſters were ſubject 


bonn rules, which could not be diſpenſed with, but 
de indulgence of the ſuperior of each ſex, who, at 
in time, were the margrave and margravine. 

Fr. GORGEN-AM-SEE, a town ſituated on the lake 
fled the Brandenburg-Weyher, not far from Bayreuth, 
0 which the prince has a ſuperb palace and fine gardens. 
Bee is a handſome church, an orphan-houſe, and a 


ar whl 


let La 
mnaſiu 
cloiſter 


10g na wfure of white and brown porcelain. 

der. Snz,rpuRG, a market- town, containing a caſtle, and 
auning mas name to a baili wick. 

moſt 


(racy, a town, which gave name to a diſtinct 
nate till 1726, when the margrave ſucceeded to 
kt of Bayreuth. It is beautifully ſituated in a valley 
he White Maine. Near it is the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Wemburg, in which are kept the archives of the 
kudenburg family. In 14.30, this town was plundered 
duced to aſhes by the Huſſites. 

MMMELKRON, a parochial village, pleaſantly ſituated 
r White Maine, amidſt meadows, gardens, and 
en which the margrave has a magnificent 
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loiſter | 


- Maine, 


the foll 

hi " i 
ko | te, a large town, ſituated on the Saale, containing 
4 Flad : urches, a gymnaſium, and a woollen manufacture, 
N, Saab dung name to a diſtrict. 
ofthe Mu, or NEIL au, a market- town on the Selbitz, in 


Mir quarries of green marble, and mines of copper 
ran. Here is alſo a Calviniſt German church. 
"NSIEDEL, a large town on the Roſzlau, the inha- 
| of _ deal in wrought plate, and dyed woollen 
cn US, 

ENSTADT, a little old town on an eminence near 
Fo Near it is a large lake, called the Weyſen- 
1 Fer See, abounding with delicious carp and 
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$9” _ enk, a market-town, with a citadel, and 
m dame to a bailiwick. 
uth; but dexoy ; f 
| re ACH, a little town on the river Cronach. 
me the 0 


» 2 gold mine was diſcovered here, which proved 


0¹ oj . 
an wert but it declined in 1669. In 1695, however, 
ob "alled x 4 found here, of which double ducats were 
— 0 1 lardle, of various kinds, is found in this neigh- 

2 | L 
— N regular well-built town, ſituated at the 
Pine M * ar Rednitz with the Schwabach. It is almoſt 
in Gem "on a wall of free-ſtone, and contains a mar- 
anicul! 5 a fine garden, an univerſity, and ſeveral 
aw Wider refugee French Calviniſts have ſet up 
And Guo le manufactures in this town, among 
Lotberm by ſockings and hats are the moſt advan-- 
A th ras ON * +2 
The ptin "=o THE Alsch, a large town, containing 
Tk Wy Palace, and giving name to a bailiwick, 


. 
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The other ſmall towns contain nothing particular, and 
therefore require only to be named: Theſe are Wonſees, 
Wirſberg, Shauenſtein, Helmbrecht, Rehau, Thier- 
ſheim, Arzberg, Selb, Markleuthen, Lauenſtein, Munch- 
berg, Berneck, Creuſen, Pegnitz, Plech, Eſchenau, 
Dachſbach, Emſkirchen, Bayerſdorf, Uttenreuth, and 
Neuhof. 


Tux BISHOPRIC or EIHSTETT. 


THIS biſhopric is bounded by the duchy of Neuberg, 
the county of Papenheim, the Upper Palatinate, the 
principality of Anſpach, and Upper Bavaria. It is about 
forty miles in length, but its breadth is ſmall and very 
unequal. The biſhop, who is a prince of the empire, 
though a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz, has a 
revenue of about ten thouſand pounds per annum. His 
matricular aſſeſſment is two hundred and forty-ſix florins, 
and to the chamber-court two hundred and eighty-four 
rix-dollars. The chapter is compoſed of fourteen capi- 
tulars, and fourteen domiciled, who muſt be all gentle- 
men of ſixteen deſcents. The Roman catholic is the 
eſtabliſhed religion, and here are no land ſtates. Here 
are the uſual hereditary officers and high colleges ; and 
the biſhop 1s perpetual chancellor of the univerſity of 
Ingolſtadt, as well as lord of the ſeveral fiefs poſſeſſed by 
princes and counts. The principal places in this biſhop- 
ric, are 

ErcusTETT, or A1cnsTADT, ſignifying the town or 
city of Oaks, ſo called from the large oaks which for- 
merly grew near it, ſituated on the Altmuhl, about thirty 
miles ſouth of Nuremberg. Beſides an epiſcopal pa- 
lace, and a cathedral dedicated to Our Lady, here are 
ſeveral cloiſters and churches, with a Jeſvits' college. It 
is a handſome town, and contains ſeveral public buildings. 
To the cathedral, one of their biſhops preſented a fine 
pyxis for the hoſt, which is of pure gold, in the form of 
a ſun. It weighs forty marks, and is adorned with three 
hundred and fitty diamonds, fourteen hundred fine pearls, 
two hundred and fifty rubies, and ſeveral other precious 
ſtones ; the whole being valued at ſixty thouſand guilders. 
A pious, but very lucrative fraud, is practiſed by the 
monks of this place. In St. Walburg's church is a rock 
or altar, containing the breaſt-bones of that ſaint, out of 
which an oil is ſaid to flow and force itſelf through the 
ſtone, where it is collected in drops, conveyed into a 
golden trough, and from thence into a golden bowl ; af- 
ter which it is poured into ſmall phials for the uſe of pil- 
grims and benefactors reſorting thither, and employed for 
miraculous cures. To the church of St. Walburg belongs 
a nunnery of Benedictines. Near the town ſtands the ſtrong , 
citadel of St. Willibaldſburg, which was the reſidence of 
the biſhops till 1725, in which are kept the archives, and 
to which belong an arſenal and a library. 

HIRSCHBERG, a Caſtle ſeated on a mountain, which 
formerly gave name to a county, and now gives name to 
a bailiwick. 

ABEN BERG, a little town and citadel, which formerly 
gave name to a county. 

The other ſmall towns, which barely deſerve mention- 
ing, are Beilngrieſz, Berching, Greding, Dolnſtein, 
Naſſenfels, Spalt, Ohrnbau, and Herrieden. 


Taz PRINCIPALITY or ANS PACE, 
ANSBACH, oz ONOLSBACH. 


THIS territory lies in the ſouth part of Franconia, 
between the biſhoprics of Bamberg, Wurtzburg, and 
Eichſtett, and the counties of Hohenlohe and Oetingen, 
having the domain of the Teutonic order on the weſt ; 
part of the biſhopric of Bamberg on the north and eaſt ; 
and the circle of Suabia on the ſouth. Tr is, however, 
ſo intermixed with other dominions, that it is difficult to 
give its exact dimenſions, Ir is fifty-two miles in length, 
and twenty in breadth, and, though it has ſome moun- 
tainous and ſandy tracts, it is in general a fruitful country. 
The woods are well ſtored with game, and the rivers 
with fiſh. The Rednitz, the Jaxt, the Altmuhl, the 
Wornetz, and the Tauber, traverſe this country with 
their ſilver ſtreams, This principality, without including 


that 
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of the grand maſterdom 
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that of Bayreuth, is ſaid to produce to its ſovereign the 
annual ſum of five hundred thouſand crowns. Lutheran- 
iſm is the prevalent religion, but the Calviniſts are tole- 
rated at Schwabach. The principal manufactures of this 
territory are tapeſtry, gold and ſilver lace, cloth, ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, leather, mirrors, porcelain, and needles. The 
matricular aſſeſſment, for this principality, is three hun- 
dred and twenty-nine florins, and to the chamber of 
Wetzlar three hundred and e rix-dollars. The 
prince's military eſtabliſhment is a life- guard of horſe, and 
a regiment of foot of ſeven companies. In this princi- 
pality, the moſt conſiderable places are | 

Axspacht, AnsBacn, or ONnoLsBAcHn, the capital, 
ſituated on the Under Retzat, and containing a palace, 
in which the margraves uſually reſide. It is a ſmall but 
handſome town, well built, and furrounded with walls. 
The palace contains a cabinet of curioſities, particularly 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes, curiouſly done in wax. At this 
town the chief courts, councils, and offices are held. It 
alſo contains a mint, a gymnaſium illuſtre, a porcelain 
manufactory, ſeveral churches, a fine orangery and green- 
houſe belonging to the prince, and barracks for ſome com- 
panies of ſoldiers. 

BruckBERG, an elegant pleaſure-houſe belonging to 
the margrave, built on a mountain, and commanding an 
extenſive and delightful proſpect. 

SCHWABACH, a populous, though not a large town, 
ſituated on a river of the ſame name. A great variety of 
hard-ware, in gold, ſilver, ſteel, iron, and braſs, are 
manufactured here; together with gold and ſilver lace, 
tapeſtry, cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, and tobacco. Among 
the particulars deſerving notice here, may be mentioned 
a Lutheran pariſh church, a Latin ſchool, a French Cal- 
viniſt church, a Jews” ſchool, a mint, and a fountain 
adorned with caſcades and jets d'eau. In 1686, the firſt 
French refugees ſettled at this place. 

WENDELSTEIN, a handſome market-town on the 
Schwarzach, giving name to a bailiwick. 

ScHWANDT, a large, ancient, handſome market-town, 
giving name to a baihwick. 

KornBuRG, a large market-town, containing a caſtle, 
and giving name to a bailiwick. 

Hosmarxx-FurTH, a large, populous, flouriſhing 
town, ſituated on the Rednitz. Among its inhabitants, 
a third part are faid to be Jews. 

RorTH, a town on a rivulet of the ſame name, giving 
name to a bailiwick, and containing a manufacture of 
ſtockings, Spaniſh lace, and ſtuffs. It alſo contains an 
imperial aſylum for ſuch as have been accidentally guilty 
of man-ſlaughter. 

GUNZENHAUSEN, a large town on the Altmuhl, giving 
name to an upper-bailiwick. ' | 

WASSERTRUDINGEN, a pretty large town, with a 
caſtle, on the Wernitz. | 

BzIxENSTADT, a ſmall town, remarkable for being an 
imperial aſylum for ſuch as have accidentally been guilty 
of man-ſlaughter. 

The ſmall towns, leſs entitled to notice, are Cadolz- 
burg, Windſbach, Heilſbrun, Merkendorf, Fenchtwang, 
Crielſheim, Lauterſhauſen, Creglingen, Uffenheim, Mayn- 
berheim, Laukheim, Stephanſburg, and Rainſbron. 


Tnz TEUTONIC ORDER, in general, but in parti- 
cular Tux MASTERSHIP or MERCENT HEIM. 
AND THE BAILIWICK or FRANCONIA. 


THE Teutonic order was founded in Paleſtine, in 
1190, and the knights were firſt called of the Virgin 
Mary, or brothers of the Teutonic houſe of Our Lady 
of Jeruſalem. They muſt be Germans, and of true 
ancient nobility, and muſt engage by vows to defend the 
Chriſtian religion, and the Holy Land, and to afford 
protection and relief to the diſtreſſed and ſick. In 1226, 
and 1228, having been obliged to quit Paleſtine, they 
obtained a grant of all the lands they ſhould conquer from 
the Pagan Pruſſians; in conſequence of which, they 
ſubdued all Pruſſia, Courland, Semigellia, and Livonia, 


but afterwards were deprived of all their conqueſts. The 
ſuperior of this ſpiritual order ſtiles himſelf adminiftrator 
in Pruſſia, maſter of the Teu- 
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tonic order in Germany and Italy, and lord 
and Eulenberg. Hes a prince ro 
conſequently entitled to a ſeat and 
empire, and of this circle, payin 
ment of one hundred and twenty-four florins; 
chamber- court two hundred and thirteen —y 
Roman catholics and proteſtants ar- equall , 
into this order, and the proteſtant knj = 
to marry, The eſtates which they poſſe; ; 

were partly purchaſed, and partly 4— Ka = | 
by donation. They conſiſt of what is properly calle 


f Freuden 


of the empire, and 
vote in the diets of 


maſterdom of Mergentheim, and twelye bailiw 1 
{gif = 


The grand maſter is elected by the chapt 
the counſellors and — 2 the — fo 
adminiſtrators and judges of the bailiwicks yy 
ng wg ; | * 
ies from them to the grand maſter, The cane 
alſo, and the — are choſen by wad | 
confirmed by the grand maſter. Each bailiwick is 
divided into commanderies. 
terdom, and the greateſt part of the bailiwick of F 
conia, the grand maſter acts as a ſovereign prince; 
the commanders of the other bailiwicks, except tho 
Alſace and Coblenz, which are immediate ſtates of 
empire, are only conſidered as ſubjects of thoſe pri 
and ſtates in whoſe dominions they reſide. Beſides 
maſterdom of Margentheim, the following baili 
belong to the order : 

The bailiwick of Franconia, containing nineteen c 
manderies—Of Alface and Burgundy, containing ſix 
commanderies—Of Auſtria, containing eight cot 
deries—On the Etch and Gebirg in Tyrol, cont 
ing five commanderies—Of Coblenz, containing | 
commanderies—Of Old Bieſen, containing thirteen 
manderies—Of Weſtphalia, containing ſeven com 
deries—Of Lorrain, containing three commander 
Of Heſſe, containing three commanderies—0t Sax 
containing ſix commanderies—Of Thuringia, conta 
three commanderies—And of Utrecht, of which we 
no certain information. 

In the Maſterdom of MERGENTHEIM, and 
Commanderies in this Circle, the only places entitle 
notice, are 

MeRrGEenTHEITM, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Tat 
giving name to the grand maſterdom. Near it, | 
caſtle of Neuhaus, the grand and Tutonic maſter ul 
reſides. Mergentheim 1s allo the ſeat of the regency 
a gymnaſium. 

ELLINGEN, a little market-town on the Sus 
Retzat, being the uſual reſidence of the provincial 
mendator of the bailiwick of Franconia. 


Taz PRINCELY COUNTY or HENNEB 


THIS county, which is about twenty-four m 
length, and twenty in breadth, is bounded to tn 
by the principalities of Coburg and Schwarzenbut 
the north by the thoſe of Gotha and Eiſenaci q 
ſouth by the biſhopric of Wurtzburg ; and uo 99 
by that of Fulda, and the landgravate of Heſſe. 
culture is induſtriouſly purſued here, and the benign 
rewards the huſbandman's toil, by producing F 
crops of grain and tobacco. Here are medien 
with mines of ſilver, copper, and iron. The 


>» in its COUT 
| flows through this country, receiving in 15 © 


Schleutz, the Schwarda, the Feld, and 2 F 
ſtreams, and paſſing with them into the lande 
Heſſe. Lutheraniſm is the prevailing an,” N 
Calviniſts have a church at Schmalkalden. I e P 
manufactures of this country are thole of al x 
ware, and fuſtians. The preſent propricto'5® 
elector of Saxony, the duke of Sate Wenne 
gen, Gotha, Coburg-Saalfeld, Hilbuge * 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. Some of net he 
conſequence of their ſhare of this temen ke 


in the diets of the empire and circle, and a 


M 

tribute to the payment of its aſſeſſment Ny ey * 

the chamber of Wetzlar. The e da rel 
SCHEUSINGEN, a town, with a citadel, 0 


oY ein 
Schleutz, which, together with the bailiyick 0 
2 | 


4 matricular an 


ghts are permit 


but, in matters of importance, an * 1 


In what is called the of 


1 
_ 


to the elector of Saxony. It was formerly 


pu belong the princes of Henneburg, and is now 


ce 0 


wo che electoral Saxon ſuperintendency. "Though 
Hob is not large, it has a gymnaſium, and a com- 
pr of the order of St. John. ts 
zu, a mine-town, ſituated on the Ilm, belonging 
te houſe of Saxe-Weimar. It contains a mint-office, 
unt ol the ſilver and copper mines in the neighbour- 
#" hough they are not ſo conſiderable as they have 
— or MEININGEN, a town, ſeated on the 
fm, amidſt high mountains, and giving title to a 
wh of the . of Saxe-Gotha, who have a palace 
+ The Henneberg archives, belonging in common 
prices of Saxony; are kept at this place. 
d:yxzpuRG, a parochial village, where a caſtle 
jy ſtood, in which the ancient counts reſided, and 
im which the county took its name. It was reduced 
Wes in 1525, by the rebellious peaſants, 
© zUNGEN, a little town on the Werra, deriving its 
{om the rich ſalt-ſprings in the neighbourhood. 
unnd, a town, with a caſtle, which, together 
the ſcigniory in which it ſtands, belong to Saxe- 
ungen. 
. town, ſituated on a rivulet of the 
L- name, on the border of the Turingian wood. It is 
g, handſome, 44 and flouriſhing place, 
02 conſiderable trade in iron and ſteel wares, in con- 
ee ol the iron mines in the neighbourhood. The 
n beld here by the proteſtant princes, concerning 
mon, and the league concluded by them, in 
21, hart rendered this place famous in hiſtory. This 
mn, vi ſeyeral bailiwicks and diſtricts, belongs to the 
Age of Neſſe-Caſſel. 


x 


ener eO NTT or 
SCHWARZ ENB ERG. 


flS territory is about ſixteen miles in length, but its 


ies. It is ſurrounded by the biſhoprics of Bam- 
7" Wurztburg, the principality of Anſpach, and 
oc of Cafſel; and its inhabitants are a mixture 
therans and Roman catholics. The prince has a 
ud voice in the diets of the empire and circle, pay- 
ja aſeſſment to the empire, and the chamber of 
Wr, on account of this, and the ſeigniory of Sein- 


enc 
* WM. Beſides theſe, he has other eſtates in the empire, 
dul in and Stiria; and is hereditary maſter of the 
cial tze emperor, and judge of the ſovereign tribunal 


rl, The places worth mentioning in this 
„ de 
ux BERG, a caſtle, ſeated on a mountain, from 
princes derive their title, and the county has 


lncScrameeLD, a market-town, having a Roman 
pri church. . 
Rar, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Maine, 


| Wann catholic pariſn church, and giving name 
( ; 


Yenign 1 a large village, containing a proteſtant and a 
nal | ; | 

The! i COUNTY or HOHENLOHE. 

3 CO 

ther 1 "une of Hohenlohe, which lies between the 
1dgra "a of Anſpach, and the territory of Suabian- 
100, b th... x dwenty- ſeven miles in length, though its 
[he pt *adth does not exceed fifteen. Though hilly, 


de has ſome fertile plains and vallies, with woods, 


arms, » 
s of 1 Hestia ſprings, and plenty of game and 
jar, ui ab which water it, and ſupply the inha- 


Ken are the Kocher, the J axt, the Tauber, 
1 * The inhabitants are chiefly Lutherans, 
Wine. nuch haraſſed and perſecuted, ſeveral 
* of Hohenlohe being rigid Roman catho- 


he emp be 0 wat of Hohenlohe form the two principal 
laces In Nin ah dein and Waldenburg; and theſe are 
the | Nl tef TS, who have all a ſhare of the county, 
k of live colleges and officers. Thoſe of the 


TT 5 KK MA M1: 


b very inconſiderable, extending from about two 
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Neuenſtein line are counts, and thoſe of that of Waldenburg 
princes, or princely counts ; for both belong to the Fran- 
conian college of counts in the diets. of the empire and 
circle. Their matricular afſeflment is one hundred and 
forty- four florins, of which the Waldenburg branch con- 
tributes fifty-ſix, and that of Neuenſtein eighty- eight. 
To the chamber-court the former pays ſixty-ſeven rix- 
dollars, and the latter eighty-nine. The places of the 
moſt conſequence in this county, are 

 OEHRINGEN, the capital of the county, ſeated on the 
rivulet Oehrn, which paſſes through it, and divides it 
into the Old and New Town. It contains two palaces, 
one belonging to the Waldenburg branch, and the other 
to that which derives its title from the town. Here are 
ſeveral churches, and a gymnaſium. 

BARTENSTEIN, a ſtately palace on a mountain, being 
— reſidence of a branch of the family to which it gives 
title. 

SIN DRIxOGEN, a town ſituated on the Rocher, con- 
taining a caſtle, and giving name to a bailiwick. 

PFEDELBACH, a large market- town, giving title to a 
prince who has a palace in it, and to whom it belongs, 
together with two bailiwicks. : 

SCHILLINGSFURST, a palace, being the reſidence of a 
3 of the Waldenburg line, to which it alſo gives 
title. 

FRANKEN Au, a large market- town, near the ſource of 
the river Wernitz, belonging to the ſame branch. 

NEveNsTEIN, a little town, with a caſtle, giving title 
to one of the capital lines. 

LANGENBERG, a ſmall town, giving title to a branch 
of the Neuenſtein line, and containing a palace in which 
they reſide. 

INGELFINGEN, a ſmall town on the Kocher, being the 
reſidence of another branch of the Neuenſtein line, 
whence they alſo derive their title. | 

K1RCHBERG, a little town on the Jaxt, giving title to 
the third branch of the Neuenſtein line, who reſide in a 
palace near it. 


TE CONUNTYo--CASER Lbs 


THIS county, which lies between that of Schwarzen- 
berg, and the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, is about twenty- 
ſeven miles in length, but very unequal in its breadth; 
and belongs to its own counts. Theſe are divided into 
the two principal lines of Remlingen, and Rudenhauſen. 
The principal part of the county is a fief of Wurtzburg, 
to which the counts are hereditary cup- bearers. They 
have two voices in the college of the imperial counts of 
Franconia, both at the diets of the empire, and thoſe of 
the circle. Their matricular aſſeſſment is eighteen florins, 
and to the chamber-court eighteen rix-dollars. The 
oldeſt of the reigning counts 1s always adminiſtrator of 
the feodal ſeigniories of the whole houſe, and cup-bearer 
to the biſhop of Wurtzburg. The places worth men- 
tioning, 1n this territory, are 

CASTELL, a village, adorned with a fine palace, which 
is the reſidence of one of the collateral lines of the prin- 
cipal Remlingen line. It gives name to a bailiwick be- 
longing to the ſame line. 

REMLINGEN, a market-town, giving title to one of 
the principal lines. ; | 

RuDENHAUSEN,+-a village, giving title to the other 
capital line, and containing a palace in which they reſide. 


TE COUNTY or WERTHEIM, 


THE county of Wertheim lies on both fides of the 
Maine, with the biſhopric of Wurtzburg on the eaſt, and 
Erbach on the weſt; the county of Reineck on the north, 
and the archbiſhopric of Mentz on the ſouth and weſt. 
It was part of the old Francia Orientalis, and abounds in 
corn, wine, paſturage, wild-fowl, and veniſon. The 
inhabitants are chiefly proteſtants. A part of the county 


.came by marriage to the count of Lowenſtein, in the 


ſeventeenth century, whoſe _ derives its pedigree 
from Frederick, count Palatine of the Rhine, and is di- 
vided into. the two branches of Lowenſtein- Wertheim- 


Virnenburg, and Lowenſtein-Wertheim-Rochefort; the 
| | former 


4 - 


”_ 


. turage in the vallies, and woods on the mountains. 


'The —_— 
ton, through it runs a rivulet, 


% 
former of which are proteſtants and counts ; the latter 
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Romen catholics and princes. They have two voices in 
the Franconian college of counts of the empire, and in 
the diets of the circle. Their matricular aſſeſſment for 


Wertheim is ſixty-two florins, and to the chamber of 


Wetzlar eighty-ſix rix-dollars. Thoſe parts of the 
county which are not poſſeſſed by the counts of Lowen- 
ftein, - belong to the biſhop of Wurtaburg, and the 
counts of Caſtell. The places of any importance are 
WerTHEIM, the capital, at the confluence of the 


Maine and Tauber, eighteen miles north-weſt of Wurtz- 


burg. It was formerly a flouriſhing town, but ſuffered 
much by the endeavours of its count to reſtore Popery, 
Which the inhabitants oppoſed. They are now partly 
Lutherans, and partly papiſts, but the magiſtracy is 
wholly proteſtant. Here are two palaces, one for each 
of the branches of the Lowenſtein family. 

BREUBERG, a ſtrong caſtle on a mountain, near the 
rivulet Mumling, giving name to a ſeigniory.. The 
coſtly aqueducts, which formerly furniſhed this caſtle 
with water, were demoliſhed by Turenne, in 1675. 

LiTTLE-HEeuBacn, or HzeiBacn, a well-built, po- 
pulous market-town, ſituated on the Maine, containing 
a caſtle, and giving name to a bailiwick. 

NevsTabr, a little town. 


TE COUNTY or RIENECK. 


- THIS county is environed by the arbiſhopric of 
Mentz, the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, and the county of 
Hanau. A part of it belongs to the counts of Erbach, 
another to the archbiſhop of Mentz, another to Hanau, 
and another to the counts who take their title from it; 
and who, on that account, are aſſeſſed to the empire, 


and the chamber of Wetzlar, and have a ſeat and voice 


in the college of Franconian counts, in the diets of the 
empire and circle. The only place worth mentioning in 
this county, is 

Riexeck, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, on the rivulet 


Sinn, giving name to the county. 


Tn COUNTY a ERRACH 


THIS county,which lies on the ſouth ſide of the Maine, 
between the Lower Palatinate and the archbiſhopric of 
Mentz, is twenty-ſeven miles in length, and about fifteen 
in breadth. It is watered with ſeveral ſtreams, beſides 
being encompaſſed by the Rhine, the Neckar, and the 
Maine. It is fruitful in corn and wine, has good paſ- 
The 
earth is alſo enriched with mines of iron, and quarries of 
marble and ſtone. The religion of the inhabitants, as 
well as of the houſe of Erbach, is Lutheraniſm. The 
counts are divided into three branches thoſe of Er- 
bach-Erbach, Erbach-Schonberg, and Erbach-Furſte- 
nau, being counts of the empire, though the greateſt 
part of the county is held of the elector Palatine, to 
whom the counts are hereditary cup-bearers. They 
have a ſeat and voice at the diets of the empire and circle, 
paying forty florins ; and to the chamber of Wetzlar 
twenty-ſeven rix-dollars. Thoſe who die in this county 
above twenty-five years of age, and never attempted to 
marry, forfeit their eſtates. The only places worth no- 
ticing are „ "Mts 

'ErxBacn, a ſmall town, ſituated in a narrow valley 
amidſt high mountains, on the river Mumling, contain- 
ing a Caſtle, from which the county derives its name. 

of Erbach ſtands at a little diſtance from the 

which on a neigh- 

'bouring meadow ſinks into the earth, and below it paſſes 

ugh: a mountain; on the other ſide of which, near 

he Stokheim-mill, it iſſues out again, and afterwards 
runs into the Mumling. | | 

- MicnzisTaADT, a ſmall town, though it is the ſeat 
of the regency and ſuperintendency of Erbach. - Near it 
is an iron foundery. | 


"2008. TRE SEIGNIORY or LIMBURG. 


THIS ſeigniory lies partly in Suabia, and partly in 
Franconia, The ſeighiory of Limburg, properly ſo 


that of Limburg, and conſiſts of the village of 


| built houſes; ſo that, by degrees, 
was made an imperial city by the 


denburg, as 
| Frederick l. 


account of which one florin is paid to each Roman me 


OF 


. 


called, lying in Suabia, is twen i 
. as 1 in breadth ; ang wy pre 
rancoma, does not exceed nine in | 
breadth. Theſe ſeigniories have 4. and fiye 
principal of which is the margrave off Nn 
Anſpach. They furniſh two voices at the _ 
empire, and in thoſe of the circle, Paying a woe of 
one of ſixty- four florins ; and to A — * 
etzlar forty-one rix-dollars, „ 
mentioning 1 *% The only place m 
GalLDory, a town, with a citadel, on the Kochen 


gth, a 


of Spickfel, 


TRE SEIGNIORY or SEINSHEIM 


THIS ſeigniory lies between that of Sr; LO 
the principality of Anſpach, and conſiſts Tan ba CE 
wicks, belonging to the prince of Schwarzenbur q | 
entitles him to a ſeat and voice in the college of Fu 3 
nian counts; at the diets of the empire and this — 1 
on his paying an aſſeſſment to the empire, and 4 
chamber-court. The only town worth mentioning | 
It 1s 

Makkr-SEINSHEIu, a market-town l 
and a Roman catholic church. f NY „ 


TRE SEIGNIORY or REICHELSBERG. 


THIS ſeigniory, which lies in the biſhoprie 
Wurtzburg, belongs to the biſhop of that ſee, notwi 
ſtanding which it entitles the counts of Schonbom 
voice at the diets of the empire and circle. 


Taz SEIGNIORY or WEISSENTHEID 


THIS little territory lies between the principalit 
Anſpach and the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, and bel 
to the counts of Schonborn-Weiſſentheid ; entitling t 
to a ſeat and voice at the diets of the empire and cir 
for which they pay a matricular aſſeſſment of four flo 


Taz SEIGNIORY or WELZHEIM. WW 


THOUGH this ſeigniory lies in Suabia, in 
duchy of Wurtemburg, it was once conſidered as a Wl 
of the circle of Franconia, It belongs to the d 
of Wurtemburg, but does not entitle the poſſeſſor Of 
ſeat or vote in the diets. s . 


Tas SEIGNIORY or H A USEN. 
THE ſeigniory of Hauſen lies within the limit 


name. It is a male-fief of the elector of Bavaria 


Taz IMPERIAL CITY os NUREMBER\ 1 


NUREMBERG, in Latin Nuremburgs, . 
handſome city on the river Pegnitz, over which it | 
ſeveral bridges, both of wood and ſtone. It's [ca SN 
the bottom of a hill, about eighty-ſeven miles from Wi 
nich, forty- ſix from Wurtzburg, and fifty from uy 
It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be Ptolemy's S-godwnm, * 
is rather the Noricorum Mons, or Caſirum Non cm 
ancients ; the Norici, who inhabited this country © 
built the caſtle here; when they fled from the = 
is famous, in the hiſtory of Charlemagne, for bel N 
of the towns which chiefly oppoſed his code 
became afterwards. a neſt of plunderers, and was | 
times attacked, and almoſt deſtroyed, by ſucceecng 
perors, who put a ſtrong garriſon 1nto 14 * 
manded by the burgrave or governor of 75 a 
thoſe robbers. Still they maintain a troop? he 
two or three companies of foot, to 123 - 
through the woods. The people, who Gn; 


protection of this caſtle, firſt lived in tent * 


e | 
POO "OT. m7 


It was formerly ſubject 
burgraves, but P 


baroſſa. 


elector of Brandenburg, in 1477+ | 
| 2 | 
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tempting to recover his ſuperiority, a long 
op Nurembergers being aſſiſted by other 
till a peace was concluded in 1552. The 


d prince 
vi enſued, 


end towns, 3 
pou f ſtreets in this city amount to about five hun- 


9950 chat of the houſes to about eight thouſand ; the 
15 which are uniformly built, and principally of 


* The ſtreets are large, commod1ous, and well 


e; and, next to thoſe of Hanau, the neateſt in 
W The town is environed with double walls, 
* ſortified with ſeveral ſmall and large towers, 
a" again with cannon, and a broad deep ditch, 
1 miles in circumference. T hough large, Nu- 

v i not populous in proportion, the number of 

* being eſtimated at only forty thouſand. The 
bes, and moſt of the inhabitants, are Lutherans. 
I r are ſxteen churches, forty-four religious houſes, ten 
| nil places, and about one hundred and forty fountains. 
ſhe church, dedicated to St. Sebald, contains a braſs 
"ment of that faint ; and a picture repreſenting the 
ron of the world, by the celebrated Albert Durer, 
4 yz a native of the town: but the moſt beautiful 
vr in the town is that of St. Giles. In that of the 
y Ghoſt are depoſited moſt of the jewels of the em- 
- oether with the pretended ſpear with which Our 
1 und fide was pierced, a thorn of his crown, and a 
we of the manger in which he was laid when an infant. 
> church of St. Laurence, a Gothic fabric, is chiefly 
mented by the Lutheran nobility and gentry. It has 
we oxtes, and is the largeſt in the city. Here the 
ff the citizens have their tombs and eſcutcheons, 
langer is kept of all who have been buried here 
x fie hundred years, ſpecifying the time and manner of 
kr death, Near St. Laurence's church are three foun- 
ar of them an octagon baſon, with a large braſs 
kr in the middle, from whoſe chapiters project fix 
[ls of lions, ſpurting water out of each by a twiſted 
r On the cornice are the fix cardinal virtues, ſpurt- 
ptr from their breaſts. On this pillar ſtands one 
th maler and fluted, adorned with ſix infants, each 
fem leaning on an eſcutcheon, bearing the arms of 
mpire, thoſe of Nuremberg, &c. and they have all 
yet, out of which jets plenty of water. The ſame liquid 
ceeds from the breaſt of a fine ſtatue of Juſtice, on 
ol tis ſecond pillar, and from a large oftrich which 
Ps her, The whole is of braſs, incloſed by an iron 
i carved and gilt. This city contains a great many 
hal, one in particular for foundlings, and another 
im, with a gymnaſium, an anatomical theatre, 
ary, a fine public library, an old imperial fortreſs, 
mains of the old citadel of the burgraves of 
Mere, an academy of painting, a Teutonic houſe, 
Man ſchools, and a well-furniſhed arſenal. The 
| dus city, though on the decline, is ſtill very con- 
Wi; many of its manufactures being ſtill exported 
EPS the world; among which may be reckoned 
pt of curious toys, in ivory, wood, and metal. 
lch hes alfo been particularly diſtinguiſhed in the 
* and engraving. When the emperor 
; 4 aliſted at a tournament at Nuremberg, he 
©, 7-<ight burghers to the degree of nobility, the 
Kats of whom are called atricians, and have al- 
lr de government of the city in their own 
e railing of troops, taxes, and other matters 


U . 
"ance, are referred to a ſele&t committee of ſeven, 


"Hh Plemvirate, who call in three or four civilians 
5 and they have ſalaries for their attendance on 

3: but no lawyers are allowed any vote, or 
dn Minſtration, The council 1s compoſed of 
oy cr twenty-eight of whom are taken out 
Wen e families, and the reſt from among 
Nach i e inhabitants never ſuffer mechanics to 
a 1 at worſhip, weddings, and funerals, 
Wo pe ph and the ſenators are, in general, ſo 
ny — at, Is prudent as 4 Nuremberg ſenator, 

Aal the 3 proverb in the country. No papiſt 
ile iy om of this city. The Jews, who 
* ar the town, where they have a ſyna- 

br eye, Ao wed to come into it, without paying a 


ner Ty hour they ſtay. In the town library, 
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bible, ſaid to have been ſnatched from amidſt the flames 
of a fire, without receiving any damage. On the new 
bridge, which is ſaid to have coſt one hundred thouſand 
guilders, are two pyramids; one of which has a dove on 
the top, with an olive branch in her bill, and the other 
an imperial black eagle. The common people here have 
a cuſtom of decking the graves of their relations with 
garlands of flowers on St. John's day. The arſenal, 
which has arms for ten thouſand men; is one of the fineſt 
and the beſt furniſhed in Germany. In the public library 
may be ſeen a Greek manuſcript of the goſpels; ſome of 
St. Paul's epiſtles, above a thouſand years old; and a 
letter of Luther's hand- writing to the magiſtrates of this 
city. In the public cellar, which is a quarter of a mile 
long, twenty thouſand tuns of wine are generally to be 
ſeen. Muſic is much encouraged in Nuremberg ; and 
thoſe who delight in mechanics, arts, and manufactures, 
may have their curioſity fully gratified. The ſtadt-houſe 
is a ſtately beautiful fabric of hewn ſtone, one hundred 
paces in length. It has three great porticos, with marble 
pillars : the front is very fine, having a noble portal in the 
middle of it, adorned with ſeveral ſtatues. As an impe- 

rial city, Nuremberg has a ſeat and voice at the diets of 
the empire and circle, paying, to a Roman month one 

ſeventh part of the common impoſts of the circle; and 

to the chamber-court eight hundred and twelve rix-dollars 

each term. The territory belonging to this city, is forty 

miles in length, and twenty in breadth, and contains, 

under its juriſdiction, ſeven towns, and a great many vil- 

lages. Of the former, that of Altorf is the principal, 

containing an univerſity, twelve large courts, a citadel, 

and a botanical garden. In this territory are alſo two 

large foreſts of pine, called the the Sibald and Laurence 

foreſts. | 


Tuz IMPERIAL CITY or ROTHENBERG, 
ABOVE THE TAUBER. 


THIS city is on the banks of the Tauber, in the 
marquiſate of Anſpach, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Nu- 
remberg, and forty-five ſouth of Wurtzburg. It is a 
handſome trading city, and was formerly ſubject to the 
counts of Caſſel, but made free by the emperor Frederic I. 
in 1163. It contains feverai churches, other fine public 
edifices, with regular houſes, and a gymnaſium, and is 
environed with walls” and ditches. Lutheraniſm is the 
religion 'of the inhabitants. Being an imperial city, it 
has a ſeat and voice in the diets of the empire and circle, 
paying a matricular aſſeſſment of one hundred and forty- 
eight florins ; and to the chamber of Wetzlar one hun- 
died and ſixty-two rix- dollars. To this city belongs a 
conſiderable territory. 


Tur IMPERIAL CITY or WINDSHEIM. 


THIS imperial city is pleaſantly ſituated in a fertile 
ſpot on the river Aich, twenty-ſeven miles north-weſt of 
Nuremberg, and ſeventeen north-eaſt of Rothenburg. It 
is ſaid to have been built about the year 425. Twenty- 
four perſons compoſe the ſenate here, who, together with 
the inhabitants, are Lutherans, As an imperial city, it 
is entitled to a ſeat and voice at the diets of the empire 
and circle, paying a matricular aſſeſſment of twenty- nine 
florins ; and to the chamber-court thirty-ſix rix-dollars. It 
has a ſmall territory, in which are the pariſhes of Wibel- 
ſheim and Illeſheim. 


Tux IMPERIAL CITY or SCHWEINFURT. 
THIS city, by the Latin called TrajeZus Sue vorum, 


becauſe the Suabians paſſed the Maine here, is twenty 


miles weſt of Bamberg, and twenty-ſeven north-eaſt of 
Wurtzburg. It is ſeated on the Maine, and is faid to 
have been founded two hundred and ſeventeen years be- 
fore Chriſt. It formerly depended on . Wurtzburg, but 
was made a free city in 1388. Though neither large nor 
populous, it is well fortified, and its inhabitants are 
chiefly proteſtants. Being an imperial city, it has a ſeat 
and voice at the diets of the empire and circle, paying a 


| matricular aſſeſſment of thirty-faur florins, and to the 


. Wy books and manuſcripts, is Luther's 


6Q | chamber, 
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chamber - court ſixty- ſeven rix- dollars. The ſmall terri- 
tory belonging to this city is ſo very fertile, that it is ſaid 
to be the richeſt ſpot in Franconia. 
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TE IMPERIAL. CITY or WEISSENBERG. 


THIS ſmall imperial Lutheran city is called Weiſ- 
ſenburg on the Nordgau, to diſtinguiſh it from Croon- 
Weiſſenburg, in Alſace. The principal church here, 
which is dedicated to St. Andrew, is a very fine building 
of hewn ſtone. The remains of a canal, which the em- 
peror Charlemagne cauſed to be made here, for a com- 
munication between the Danube and the Rhine, are fil 
to be ſeen in this town. As an imperial city, it is enti- 
tled to a ſeat and voice in the diets of the empire and 
circle, paying an aſſeſſment to the empire of thirty-four 
florins, and to the chamber of Wetzlar thirty-three rix- 
dollars. The ſmall territory belonging to it contains a 
village. | 


CIRCLE or SWABIA, on SUABIA, 


SUABIA was once called Allemannia, which 1s now 
the name of all Germany. The French call it Souave, 
and the Germans Schwaben. It obtained the Latin name 
of Sycvia, from ſome tribes of the Suevi, the beſt war- 
riors in the country, who came from the north part of it. 
The greateſt part of Germany was called Suabia by the 
Romans, becauſe the Suevi were the moſt confiderable 
people they knew, and extended their dominions fartheſt 
in that country. What Tacitus obſerves with reſpect to 
the ancient Suevi, in plaiting and tying their hair, per- 
fectly agrees with the practice of the modern Suabians. 
This country is bounded on the north by the Palatinate 
and Franconia ; on the eaſt by Bavaria ; on the weſt by 
Alface ; and on the ſouth by Tyrol and Switzerland. 
It contains two ridges of high mountains, called the Alb 
or Alp, and the Schwarzwald, or Black-Forelt : 
they traverſe the greateſt part of the circle, from ſouthto 
north, and from eaſt to weſt; and moſt of the rivers 
which flow through the country, and are afterwards re- 
ceived by the Rhine or Danube, iſſue from them. The 
air is healthy, and the ſoil, in general, fruitful : the hills 
afford mines of ſilver, copper, and other metals, and the 
foreſts great quantities of pine and fir-timber ; beſides 
plenty of game, a good breed of horſes, black cattle, 
and ſheep. The lower parts produce plenty of corn, 
wine, and flax ; and the inhabitants are chiefly employed 
in the manufacture of linen- cloth, of which they export 
great quantities. The circle of Suabia, containing the 
greateſt part of the territory of that name, extends about 
one hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and very little leſs 
from ſouth to north. The ſummoning princes are the 
biſhop of Conſtance, and the duke of Wurtemburg, but 
the latter is ſole director. The diets are uſually held 
twice a year at Ulm; and the ſtates are divided into 
five benches, Reſpecting its quotas of men and money to 
the empire, they are on an equality with thoſe of the 
circles of Upper and Lower Saxony, the Lower Rhine, 
and Weſtphalia. The troops of the circle conſiſt of ſe- 
veral regiments of foot and horſe. Lutheraniſm is rather 

revalent, but the Roman catholics -are numerous, and 
there are many Calviniſts and Jews. Two aſſeſſors are 
nominated of the imperial chamber, the one a Catholic, 
the other a Lutheran. The modern Suabians retain the 
courage of their anceſtors, the Suevi, and are capable of 
all the fatigues of war. This country is uſually divided 
into the Upper or Auſtrian Suabia, or the Lower and 
Imperial Suabia: but as to the PRIN this diſtinc- 
tion, authors are not entirely agreed. e ſhall, how- 
ever, proceed to a more particular deſcription of the 
ſeveral countries and ſtates contained in the circle, begin- 
ning with | | 


.. 


Taz BISHOPRIC or CONSTANCE. 


THIS biſhopric, or that part of it which belongs to 
this circle, lies on both ſides of the Bodenſee, or lake of 
Conſtance, [deriving its name from the city ſo called; to 
which 


* a 


the ſee was removed from Windiſh to Switzerland, 


OF 


gm 


. 


about the ſixth century; but, thou 
the city of Conſtance, the biſhop bas litt 5 
and reſides at Merſburg on the other 6a Power thy 
By means of the reformation, and the * the l; 
ſeveral orders of monks and knights, and iſſolution 
convents, the juriſdiction of the cathedral 7 of { 
within narrower bounds than formerly, but 5 confi 
conſiderable. Popery is the prevailing th 1 
territory, but the proteſtants have mult ſel f 
The chapter conſiſts of twen PR 


| ty canons, who 
choir, and four expectants. The annual ** 


biſhop is eſtimated at twelve thouſan ü 
principaliy raiſed by the toll on the Nhe an, 1 
of Conſtance. He is a prince of the em ir * 
therefore entitled to a ſeat and vote in the det of 
empire and circle, paying a matricular aſſeſſrent of 
hundred and ſixteen florins, and to the cha b 
Wetzlar one hundred and twenty rix-dollars 115 
his hereditary officers, and his high colleges but | 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz. II 
perpetual chancellor of the univerſity of F riburg 
principal places belonging to him, in this circle”; 

MEssBuRo, or Morspurc a handſome ci 
Bodenſee, and the uſual reſidence of the biſhop, con 
ing a ſeminary for ſecular clergy, and a nunnery of 
minicans. The depth of the lake, oppoſite the toy 
one hundred and eight fathom; but, in ſome par 
the upper lake, it is ſaid to exceed three hundrec 
and fifty fathoms. 

Reicaenav, in Latin Augia Dives, a Bened 
abbey on the iſland of that name, in the Zeller-&e 
the lake of Zell. Before it was united to the biſhd 
the abbot was a prince of the empire; but the bil 
now abbot, and ſtiles himſelf lord of Reichenau, WM 
does not entitle him to a ſcat in the diets of the 
as it did the former abbots. The emperor, Chat 
Fat, lies buried in the convent, in which is ſhe 
emerald of an extraordinary ſize, which was the; 
Charlemagne. This is ſuppoſed, by many, to be a 
poſition, as areal emerald, of the ſame dimenſions, 
be of immenſe value. Its library contains feveral 
ſcripts, the moſt curious of which is a Virgil, ups; 
nine hundred years old. The iſland is very pleaſa 
fertile, and, like Ireland, is ſaid to harbour no vent 
creatures ; all ſuch vermin having been driven out 
Fermin, the founder of its abbey. 

OEHNINGEN, a Convent of Auguſtines, not ff 
Stein, of which the biſhop of Conſtance is prior, 
which he ſtiles himſelf lord. This opulent abb 
that of Reichenau, were annexed to the biſhop 
compenſate for the loſs it had ſuſtained by the re 
dion. 


gh the cathedral | 


are 
city 0 


ThE BISHOPRIC or AUGSBURG ö 


THE lands belonging to the biſhopric of 4 
lie ſcattered about the rivers Lech, Iler, an 
They form a part of the ancient Vindelicia, W 
included in Rhætia. That part of it which bord 
Tyrol is mountainous, but that on the Lech is! 
corn and paſture. The biſhop, who 15 4 * 
empire, is ſuffragan to the archbiſnop of Me 
has his hereditary officers, and high colleges. 
the uſual aſſeſſments to the empire, and pt; F 
Wetzlar. The cathedral is in the cit) 7 
where the chapter, conſiſting of forty Pe- 75 
but the biſhop's reſidence is in the wen OY 
The epiſcopal revenue is eſtimated at one f 
ſand rix-dollars, and that of the canons, 5 ö 
another, at twelve thouſand guilders each. 
places worth mentioning in this territory are 4 

DILLENGEN, a town ſituated on the Dan 1 | 
reſidence of the biſhop. It contains - —_ 
ſeveral religious houſes, and had formerly — 
own. The dioceſe extends much farther 


poral juriſdiction of the biſhop. 
SCHWABMUNCHEN, à 
irs cotton-ſtockings. 
BucHLog, LEED ER, 
all market- towns. 


large market- town, 


Os ERDOR, and N68 


GER MANY; 


ras PRINCELY PRIORY or ELLWANGEN. 
ft 


— U _ 


{ eſtabliſhed in 764, as a convent of Bene- 


of _ 
l TY 
= * 


I Ch as an abbey, and, in 1460, and 1461, 


0 

_ riory. The territory belonging to it 
1 1 pp _— of . circle of Franconia, being ſur- 
3d by the duchy of Wurtemburg, the marquiſate 
4 genburg-Anſpach, and the county of Oettingen. 
e is . Prince of the empire, in conſequence of 
ſi A has a ſeat and voice in the diets of the empire 
bt paying a matricular aſſeſſinent of eighty florins; 
_ chamber of Wetzlar one hundred and ſeventy- 
bn rix-dollars. The priory has its hereditary officers, 
a the chapter conſiſts of twelve perſons. The duke of 
kurmburg is protector of the priory, and the only 
n it, worth mentioning, 18 : : 
CyanGEN, A ſmall town, ſituated on the little river 
l or Jaxt, being the ſeat of the priory, and con- 
2 ao a college of Jeſuits. The prior ſtiles himſelf 


1 


by 8 the 


i & 


7; PRINCELY ABBEY or KEMPTEN. 


THIS was anciently a Benedictine convent, but 1: 


of WWW by an inſtrument of the emperor Conrad III. 
ON bed in 1150, that the abbot of Kempten was then 
art nel among the eccleſiaſtical princes. This abbey is 
red bard in the imperial town of Kempten, and its lands 
on both ſides of the river Iler, conſiſting chiefly of the 
ed mach county of Kempten. As a prince of the em- 
1 we, the abbot has a ſeat and voice in its diets, and thoſe 
ſhe de cice, paying a matricular aſſeflment of one hun- 
il ed and ffty- two florins; and to the chamber- court one 
„ dd and eighty-two rix- dollars. He is choſen by the 
1c er, confiltiing of twenty nobles, and has his heredi- 
arl ur officers and high colleges. In ſpirituals he is exempt 
he hn al epiſcopal juriſdiction, and ſubject only to the 
c Ws, by virtue of a grant from Adrian I. He was lord 
* 2 WT tt imperial city and territory of Kempten, till 1525, 
„nde inhabitants purchaſed their liberty of him. But 
al WT is {till a palace, and ſome houſes in that town, be- 
pv tc abbey church, and ſome territory in its environs. 
call: principal places on thoſe abbey- lands, are 
ven woxixpacn, a large market-town, containing a 
out ren, and a proteſtant church. 
| ——— a market-town, in the foreſt of Wuer- 
Ot * en. 
101, f Marrivszzrt, THINOAu, GUNZBURG, DIETMANS- 
bo, nd Lic av, all market-towns. 
ſhop E 
"I CY o WURTEMBURG any TECK. 
| 
J THE ducky of Wurtemburg, or Wirtemberg, is 
RG J 2 crenty miles in length, and upwards of ſikty in 
being the largeſt dominion in this circle. It is 
{ AT the north by part of Franconia, the arch- 
and of Mentz, and the Palatinate of the Rhine; on 
, NT al by the marquiſate of Burgau, the county of 
boch e the territory of Ulm, and the biſhopric of 


on the weſt by part of the Palatinate of the 
r, the marquiſate of Baden, and the Black-Foreft ; 
Nen the ſouth 
A wllern and 


Wk It is populous, and remarkably fruitful, 


aus wich corn, paſture, and fruit. Its mountains 
5 i mines and vineyards, and its vallies in cattle. 
8 _ cultivated in this territory, which 1s well wa- 
- Neckar, the Ens, the Nagold, the Fils, and 
+ The abundant produce of this country, and 


_ — ſubſiſt armies, has often rendered it the 


rince 
* Me 
es. 
e cha 
of A 
rſons, 
of D 
zundre 
one ) 
ch. 
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nube, and all other troops, have generally preferred it 
— | — quarters. The 3 of — 4 Chem 
| — | by "ly is preciſely known, an exact enquiry being 
th te bY Jar by the general ſuperintendants, and re- 

| by e annual ſynod. It is very little ſhort of five 
wn, f; & thouſ; di 


and ; the cities and towns amount to ſixty- 
knee d roughs, market-towns, and villages, to 
bes 81 undred. On important occaſions, diets 


Ny% 
| eld at Stuttgart, conſiſting of the Lu- 
2 


by the Danube, the principalities of 
Furſtenberg, and the marquiſate of 


and it has often been obſerved that the 


in armour, ſtanding on the crupper of an ox. 
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theran prelates and abbots, and the repreſentatives of the 
towns. Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion, the 
dukes, who are now Roman catholics, having engaged 
not to attempt any innovations, but to ſuffer every thing 
to continue on its former footing, Before the reforma- 
tion, this country contained a great many rich convents, 
the revenues of which are now chiefly applied to the 
maintenance of churches, ſchools, and the clergy. Here 
are ſome Calviniſts, Waldenſes, and Jews. The Wal- 
denſes are allowed the public exerciſe of their religion, 
but the others muſt perform in private. For the in- 
ſtruction of youth, this circle contains a great number of 
grammar- ſchools, with an univerſity at Tubingen. The 
principal manufactures are paper, linen- cloth, ſilk, wool- 
len- ſtuffs, ſtockings, printed cottons, hats, earthen- ware, 
porcelain, and glaſs. The princes of Wurtemburg had 
only the title of counts till 1495, when Eberhard I. was 
created a duke, by the emperor Maximilian. The right 
of primogenitureſhip was eſtabliſhed in the family in 
1473: A branch of it is ſettled in Sileſia, which, from 
the duchy of Oels, has the ticle of duke of Wurtemburg- 
Oels. The duke, whoſe territory we are deſcribing, is 
hereditary itandard-bearer of the empire; and, whenever 
the emperor commands his forces in perſon, he has 
the right of carrying the imperial banner, or cornet. He 
is allo hereditary grand huntſman of che empire ; in al- 
luſion to which the order of hunting was founded here 
in 1702. The enſign of that order is a gold croſs, ena- 
melled red, appended to a broad watered ſcarlet ribbon, 
paſſing from the left ſhoulder to the right ſide. The left 
breaſt of the coat is adorned with a ſilver ſtar, embroi- 
dered, round which is the motto of the order, Amicitie 
virtuliſq; fedus. The grand feſtival of the order is on 
St. Hubert's day. Being a prince of the empire, the 
duke has a ſeat and voice in the college of princes at the 
diets, paying the uſual aſſeſſment to the empire, and the 
chamber of Wetzlar. Cauſes are determined here in the 
laſt reſort, no appeal lying from the court-judicature to 
any other tribunal. The revenues of the duchy are faid 
to amount to upwards of two hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum ; and the troops, in time of peace, to four thouſand 
men, including the contingent of the circle, which is 
eighteen hundred, The duke has a great number of 
hunting ſeats, and the deer and wild boars in this country 
are numerous beyond conception. Their muitiplying ſo 
faſt is very eaſily to be accounted for, as no perſon, on 
pain of death, dares attempt to wound or kill them, but 
at the duke's hunting- matches: the peaſants near the 
toreſts are therefore obliged, in ſummer, to be continually 
watching their flocks and corn-fields. A very ancient cuſ- 
tom prevails, throughout the whole duchy, of decorating 
their apartments with the horns of deer. The moſt con- 
ſiderable places in this territory, are 

STUTTGART, or STUTTGARDT, the capital of the 
duchy, and reſidence of the duke, delightfully ſituated on 
the Niſenbach, which, at the diftance of about four miles, 
falls into the Neckar. It is thirty-eight miles ſouth of 
Heidelburg, forty-four north-weſt of Ulm, and fifty-ſix 
eaſt of Straſburg. It is a pretty large town, but moſt of 
the houſes are low, conſiſting of wood, and ill built; and 
the ſtreets, though broad, are dirty. The place, how- 
ever, is gay, and much frequented, on account of its 
natural hot baths, the uſe of which is recommended in a 
variety of complaints. A new and ſplendid ducal palace 
has lately been erected, in which the duke has a tolerable 
collection of antiques, buſts, and other curioſities ; but 
the piece that moſt demands attention 1s the Jupiter Doli- 
chenus, brought hither from Marſeilles, by the celebrated 
antiquary Patin; it being a repreſentation of that deity 
Here are 
a great number of urns, lamps, little lares, and ancient 
coins, both of filver and gold, with ſhells, petrifactions, 
foſſils, the caprices of nature, exotic plants, monſtrous 
productions, &c. Here is an arſenal, in which appears 
a ſeries of the dukes of Wurtemburg on barbed horſes, 
richly armed, and accoutred after the faſhion of the age 
they lived in, as large as the life ; and the name and elo- 
gium of every one ſet forth on the oppoſite wall; which 
is alſo graced .with ſtandards, and other trophies, gained 
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by the dukes in their ſeveral actions. Among theſe is _ 
N | Min 
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ſkin of a favourite horſe, killed under that duke who 
commanded under prince Eugene, and the duke of 
Marlborough, at the battle of Hockſtedt. Near the old 
palace are a menagerie and ſummer-houſe, the latter of 
which is greatly admired for its architecture. This city 
was once the ſee of a biſhop, and the church of the Holy 
Croſs is ſtill called the cathedral. Here the duke's high 
colleges are held, and here is a theatre for French come- 
dies, with an arſenal, and a conſiderable ſilk manu- 
tacture. 

CAN STADT, or CansTATT, a ſmall town on the eaſt 
fide of the Neckar, in which is a manufacture of printed 
cotton ; and near it the ancient family ſeat of Wurtem- 
burg, which gave name to the duchy. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a mineral ſpring, and a manufacture of 
ſilk. 

WARBLIN CEN, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Rems, 
giving name to a diſtrict. 

SCHORNDORF, a ſmall fortified town, alſo on the 
Rems, giving name to a diſtrict. 

BEUTELSPACH, a borough, where the counts reſided, 
giving name to a bailiwick, 

LEONBERG, a little town near the rivulet Glems, con- 
taining a ducal palace, and giving name to a diſtrict, 

HeixnsHeM, a ſmall, but a very ancient town. 

CopPiNGKiN, a town, ſituated in a delightful plain on 
the Fils, containing a ducal palace, with a ſilk manufac- 
tory, and giving name to a diſtrict. 

Uracn, a ſmall town on the Alb, near the river 
Erms, containing a ducal feat, and a linen manufactory. 
In its neighbourhood are mills for paper, lead, and 
Iron. 

MunsiNGExw, a little town, giving name to a diſtrict. 

NuRLINGEN, a little town on the Neckar, giving 
name to a bailiwick, and containing a well-endowed 
hoſpital. 

BACKNANG, a town, ſeated in a pleaſant valley on the 
Murr, giving name to a bailiwick, and containing a rich 
cathedral. 

MaxeacH, a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
Neckar, giving name to a diſtrict which produces excel- 
lent wine. | 

BEILSTEIN, a little town, giving name to a diſtrict, 
in which is a nunnery of Lutheran ladies. 

NEvFFEN, a little town, giving name to a bailiwick. 
Near it is a caſtle. 

Calw, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Nagold, con- 
taining a cloth manufacture, and giving name to a bai- 
liwick. It formerly had counts of its own. 

W1LDBALD, a town on the rivulet Enz, famed for the 
virtues of its warm baths. 

NEUVENBURG, a ſmall town on the fame rivulet, having 
a caſtle near it, and giving name to a bailiwick. Blood- 
ſtones are frequently found near it. 

BRANKENHEIM, a little town, fituated on the Z aber. 

DoRNSTETTEN, a ſmall town in the Black- Foreſt, 
giving name to a diſtrict. 

GrolixcEx, a little town on the Zaber, alſo giving 
name to a diſtrict. 

MAaRGGRONINGEN, a town on the river Glems, which 
was once imperial. 

VAYHINGEN, a ſmall town, ſeated an the Ens, con- 
taining a caſtle, and giving name to a bailiwick, in which 
is a quarry of tranſparent alabaſter. 

Oszwe1L, a village in the diſtrict of Groningen, in 
which the duke is entitled to what is called the wild-fang, 
which is the right of taking up, and making flaves of all 
v 

Tusix ox, a pretty town on the Neckar, where 
the high court is held, in which all cauſes are determined 
in the laſt reſort. It alſo contains a caſtle, an univerſity, 
2 ſeminary of divines, with a collegium illuftre, the 
ſtudents of which muſt be all princes or counts, a Latin 
ſchool, and a woollen manufacture. 

HERRESBURG, a pretty large town, giving name to 
2 diſtrict. 

LuDWIGSBERG, a conſiderable town, adorned with 
2 ducal palace and gardens, and containing manufactures 
of cloth, linen, and marble paper. This is the uſual 
ſummer reſidence of the ducal court. 


or . 


There are many other ſmall towns 10 
which nothing particular can be faid, 5 wy duch 
ſufficient conſequence to be named: Theſe ” ny are 
Sindelſingen, Heubach, Lauffen, Great-Bol *oblingg 
lingen, Dornhan, Nagold, Ebingen, "7 rs, Tut 
tach, Kirchheim, Owen, Weilheim, Niachad ad 
gen, Bietigheim, Wildberg, Blaubeer Sub ah 
lingen, Weinſberg, Neuſtadt, Meckmah! 1 1 0 i 
Beligheity, Freudenſtadr, Altenſteg, Liebenzell dhe 
Sachſenheim, Kopſigheim, - Gochheim Wendling 
Brenz, Weiltingen, and Ochſenberg. 185 


TE MARGRAVATE or BAADEN. 


THIS country, which is one of the &rf in Germ 
is extended along the eaſtern banks of the Rhine Fe 
the Briſgau and the duchy of Wurtembure; wit 4 
Palatinate on the north, the Black-Foreſt Gn the * 
Alſace on the weſt, and Switzerland on the fc uth. I 
divided between two princes of the ſame family. v 
derive their titles from the names of the capital _ 
their reſpective ſhares; the one being ſtiled the margra 
of Baaden-Baaden, and the other of Baaden-Dour: 
The ſhare of the former, which lies ſouth of the wh 
is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Upper ; and tha 
the latter by the name of the Lower Margraratt 
Marquiſate. The right of primogenitureſhip has b 
long introduced into both theſe branches. The fine 
ſo ancient, that the German heralds can hardly d:-tern; 
its pedigree. . The two branches, according to the tr 
of. Munſter, act by turns in the diet of the empire, ; 
in the circle of Suabia. The length of the wholz c 
try is about ſixty miles, and the breadth twenty. 1 
air is healthy, and the ſoil in general fruitful, Thoy 
ſome parts are mountainous and woody, yet the | 
afford mines of ſilver, copper, and other metals, and 
foreſts | ena. of pine and fir- trees; beſides great 0:12. 
ties of game, good breeds of horſes, black ca: 
and ſheep. The other parts of the country are ee 
productive of corn, wine, hemp, and flax. (Jene 

marble and free-ſtone are alſo found in this terrizy, 1 


7 


large herds of ſwine, plenty of fiſh, and fa. BS i 
and mineral ſprings are ſo numerous, that tic ;::1<z--: 
towns of both marquiſates have their names iro: ſr :; 


The Danube and the Neckar are the principal {':ca: :- 
though a conſiderable part of the country is al wat 


by the Rhine. Its chief manufacture is linen d 
of which great quantities are exported. Both pe 
exerciſe an abſolute authority in their dominions, Mic 
contrary to the cuſtom of Germany, lay taxes 07 TG (-. 
ſubjects, without aſſembling the ſtates of tte coy |, 
The upper margravate, or that of Baaden-BνjE > 
bounded by the lower margravate, the Rhine, π NG « :; 
of Wurtemburg, the county of Eberſtein, and ꝗπτ n: 
tenau. Other eſtates belonging to the marge 
the lordſhip of Mahlberg, the county of EB 
conſiderable part of the county of Sponheim, £2 "Rr; 


in the lordſhip of Graffenſtein, and ons in tie ν⏑,j = 
Luxemburg, with ſeveral baronies in Bohemia. 1 
a vote in the college of princes, both in the dd4e 
empire and circle, paying a matricular aſſeſrentõ =: 
horſe, and twenty foot, or two hundred ard _ wn 
florins ; and to the chamber-court one hundred 1 33 
four rix-dollars. His annual revenue 15 ©: Rt c; 
eighty thouſand pounds. The margrave and ©. 
are Roman catholics; and the principal places 1 
u margravate are 4 

"Ra . a handſome regular - built town, 2 
ſovereign reſides in a magnificent palace. Ic a 
ſituated in a fine plain on the Murg, which 25 * 
tance falls into the Rhine. The 1 * 
between the emperor and France, were ec 
1714. The in this town has been com 
of St. Cloud, near Paris. 10 

Baavex, in Latin Bade, the capita, rr, 

Oelbach, among vineyards. It 25 — 1 
Therme Iaſeriores, to diſtinguiſn it — "| 855 
zerland, and is eighteen miles north es drives i 
and forty- three ſouth of Heidelburg. Ir 07 ©, 
from its hot baths, ſaid to be impregnated v 


=” —m 


w= W 


dit up 


nent ſla 


. 


to give relief in the cramp, gout, and 
Some of theſe waters are ſcald- 


a this town. 


in 2 het . DS 
s. a ſmall town, giving name to a diſtrict, 


a ſmall town, at a little diſtance from 


bro FEN, a 

* ſour miles ſouth-weſt of Baaden, and ſcven- 

3 eſt from Straſburg. It is famous or the 
f 117 


here in the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, to 
e empire againſt the French, who were repulſed 
ughter when they attacked them in 1703; 
hey forced them, and raiſed large contribu- 


13 t 
fn]; 7 a 
01797 Near the town is a Bene- 


ig in the adjacent country. 


A af v. 
ſie 2000) : | g 3 
TT. ſmall town on tlie Lower Alſace, giving 


210 3 diſtrict. 

Lal, 2 village, of which only a part belongs to the 
_ It gives name to a diſtrict, containing the 
rel fortrets, called Fort Kchl. It is a regular 
m defended by very conſiderable works, but is 
un rulnous condition. 
N4412:2G, a finall town giving name to a lordſlip, 
Harting a convent of Capuchins. 

Ir other ſmall towns worth naming are Kuppen- 
 Buicl, Mahlberg, and Kippenheim. 


12 LOWER MARGRAVATE; ON THAT OF 
BAADEN-DOURLACH. 


THE lower margravate of Baaden is contiguous to 
A d 2:2den-Baaden on the north-eaſt ; and has the 
es of Wurtemburg on the eaſt ; the Rhine on the 
j ad part of the Lower-Palatinate, and the biſhop- 


«+ 


go- »y 


2nd circle. 
Wed and two florins, and to the chamber court one 
kd 2nd feventy-four rix-dollars. This branch of 
mi, with the greater part of their ſubjects, are 
rents; the Calviniſts, Roman catholics, and Jews, 
we wierated only in ſome towns. The revenue of 
BS rezrly the ſame as that of the other marquiſate, 
{reins to about eighty thouſand pounds per annum. 
macipai places in this territory are 
(uusvnk, or KARLSRUHE, a town and palace 
WY Crarles-William in 1715, who gave it the name, 
Q [rnifes Charles's Reſt, The diſpoſition of the 
s ceautitul, and, from the turret on the palace, is 
Fe”, not only of the chief ſtreets of the town, 
ed tency- five walks or viſtas, ſome planted, and 
Act tarough the neighbouring woods. Here is alſo 
aum; the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Roman 
WG tave each a church, and the Jews a ſynagogue. 
rens belonging to the palace are enchantingly 
They are rendered fragrant by orange-groves, 
wy odoriferous plants, and contain an aviary 

OT, 


, 2 lite town on the Alb, in the diſtrict 
uhe, 

Macy, the capital of the principality, ſituated on 
= the Phinz, at the foot of a high mountain, 
"of which there is a ſtrong tower, with a con- 
Hy lt is twenty-one miles north caſt of Baaden, 
— of Philipſburg, and gives name to the 
d diſtrict. The ſtreets are regular, and 
wy lately and uniform. Here is alſo a gymna- 
d Profeſſors of the ſeveral facultizs. The mar- 
fa, 2Snficent palace in this town, far exceeding 
What and fit for the greateſt monarch in Eu- 
* drr library, and a fine collection of an- 


o 


and 
Wscx, a vill 


on the Phinz, where the 


on delightful palace and gardens. 
* 2 town ſtanding at the conflux of the 
d He Nagold, which jointly fall into the 
kr Latins called it Porta Herciniæ, becauſe 
II ce of that part of the Hercynian 
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wood, now called the Black-Foreſt. In its church ate 
the tombs of ſome of the margraves of Baacien. 

HocHBrRG, an ancient caſtle, which gave name to a 
branch of the family that failed in 1503. 

RoTELN, a ruined caſtle, giving name to a lordſhip. 

SAUSENBERG, another ancient caſtle, piving name to 
a Jandgravate, or lordſhip. 

BaDexwWEILER, a caſtle ſituated on a mountain, giving 
name to a lordſhip. 

The other mall towns, which are not diſtinguſned by 
any thing in particular, are Stein, Emmendingen, Sulz- 
burg, Lorrach, Candern, and Langenſtcinbach. 


TIme TERRITORIES prrLoxGrNG To THE PRINCE 
or HOHENZOLLERN. 


THESE, territories conſiſt of the counties of Hohen- 
zollern and Sigmaringen, and the lordſhips of Heig 
loch. The length of them is about thirty-four miles, 
and the breadth not exceeding ten; and they are almoſt 
ſurrounded by the principality of Furſtenbetg, the duchy 
of Wurtemburg, and the county of IIobenberg. 7] Hey 
are tolcrably fertile, being watered by the Danube, the 
F.yach, and the Starzell, The princes are divided into 
the two branches of the Hohenzoltern-Hechingen, anc 
Hohenzollern- Sigmaringen. They are hereditary charn- 
berlains of the Holy Roman empire, and both branches 
are Roman catholics. They have but one vote in the 
diet uf the empire, which is given by the reigning prince 
of Hohenzollern-Hechingen. In the dict of the circle; 
cach reigning prince has a vote, paying an aſſeſſment to 
the chamber of Wetzlar; but Hechingen muſt alſo pay 
to the empire. The revenue of both branches amounts 
to about thirty thouſand florins per annum. The places 
worth mentioning 1n their territories are 

IIonENZZOLLEHRN, a fortificd caſtle, which was the ori- 
ginal ſeat of the family, and gave name to the prin- 
cipality. 

HecnumGtx, a town ſituated on the Starzell, between 
the Danube and the Neckar, belonging to that branch 
which takes its title from it, and who reſides in a palace 
near it. 

SIGMARINGEN, a village ſituated on the Danube, giving 
title to the other branch, and name to a county belongings 
tO IE, 

Herctrrocn, a little town, giving name to a Jord- 
ſnip, which, with that of Wohrſtein, and a part of the 
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county of Voringin, belongs to the Sigmaringen- 


branch, 

This ancient houſe has had alliances, by marriage, with 
the emperors, ciectors, and others of the greateſt fami- 
lies in the empire. The ſmall cſtates they have are inde- 
pendent, and held of the empire alone. This territory 
alſo contains the town of Groſſelfingen, and ſeveral vil- 
lages, with one Auguſtine, two Franciſcan, and three 
Dominican nunneries, 


Taz PRINCELY ABBEY or LINDAU. 


THIS abbey is ſaid to have been founded in 866, for 
an abbeſs and twelve ladies, by a courtier of Charles the 
Great, who, eſcaping on ſhore here from a tempeſt on 
the lake, erected this monaſtery in remembrance of his 
deliverance. It is ſituated in the imperial city of Lindau, 
on the Bodenſce, or lake of Conſtance. The nuns of the 
abbey muſt be all of noble families by three deſcents. 
They make no vows, nor wear any diſtinguiſhed habit. 
They may even leave the cloiſter and marry, if they 
chooſe it; and, 2t their death, may diſpoſe of their 
effects to their relations. By a ſpecial grant of the em- 
perors, this abbey has the privilege of being a ſanctuary 
for criminals. The abbeſs is a princeſs of the empire, 
and, as ſuch, has a feat and voice in the diets of the 
empire and circle, paying an aſſeſſment to the empire of 
ſeven florins, and to the chamber of Wetzlar fifty rix- 
dollars. The abbey-lands lie in and near the city. The 
houſe of Auftria is patron or protector of the abbey ; 
and every abbeſs, on her acceſſion, has the privik ge cf 
pardoning and releaſing the firſt malefaftor, who is capi- 
cally convicted within the liberties of the city. 
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Tur PRINCELY ABBEY or BUCHAU. | 


THE abbey of Buchau, in the imperial town of that 
name, is ſaid to have been founded in the beginning of 
the tenth century, by a lady named Adelinda. It is a 
foundation for an abbeſs, and eight canoneſſes, who are 
all permitted to marry. The canonefſes muſt be all 
daughters of counts or barons ; and the abbels 1s a prin- 
ceſs of the empire, having a ſeat in the diets of the em- 
pire and circle, paying a matricular aſſeſſment of forty- 
eight florins, and to the chamber of Wetzlar forty-eight 
rix-dollars. The imperial adminiſtrators of the abbey 
are, the biſhops of Conſtance, and the abbot of Kemp- 
ten. The lordſhip of Strazberg, with many other im- 


munities, belongs to it. 


TRE PRINCELY COUNTY or THENGEN. 


THIS county lies in the Hegau, between the land- 
gravate of Baar, and the Swiſs canton of Schaffhauſen. 
The title of the prince, to whom it belongs, is duke of 
Munſterberg and Frankenſtein, princely count of Then- 
gen and Mitterberg, high hereditary marſhal, and heredi- 
tary treaſurer in the duchy of Carinthia, and the marqui- 
ſate of Wind. Being a prince of the empire, he has a 
ſeat and voice in the diets, as well as in thoſe of the 
circle, paying an aſſeſſment to the empire, and the cham- 
ber-court. "i hengen, which gives name to the county, 
is a ſmall town, but there are alſo four villages in the 


territory. 


Or Tur PRINCE and TERRITORIES or 
FURSTENDYURD. 


THE, ancient houſe of Furſtenburg, beſides the lord- 
ſhip of Weytra in the Lower Auſtria, has conſiderable 
eſtates in this circle, lying on both ſides of the Danube, 
extending about ſeventy miles in length, and eighteen in 
breadth, where broadeſt. Ihe reigning prince, as a 
prince of the empire, has two votes in the diets, and one 
in thoſe of the circle, paying the uſual aſſeſſments. He 
has alſo the criminal juriſdiction over the abbey of Sol- 
manſweil, of which he is alſo protector. The places in 
this territory, which are entitled to notice, are 

Hz1L1GENBERG, a Caſtle, giving name to a county, 
and title to a branch of the family. 

JuxncNav, a market-town, giving name to a lord- 
ſhip... 

TROCHTELFINGEN, a {mall town on the Alb, giving 
name to a lordſhip. 

STUHLINGEN, a little town on the Wutach, giving 
name to a landgravate. 

MosK1RCH, a ſmall town and caſtle, giving name to 
a lordſhip. 

FALKENSTEIN, a Caſtle on a mountain, which gave 
title to the ancient counts of Zimmern. 

FURSTENBERG, a ſmall town with a caſtle, ſituated in 
the Black Foreſt, and the landgravate of Baar, from 
which the family derives its name and title. 

DoxNESCHINGEN, a market-town in the landgravare of 
Barr, in which the prince reſides, and has his high col- 
leges. ; 

Havszx, a little town with a caſtle, giving name to a 
lordſhip in the Black-Foreſt. | 

GUNDELFINGEN, a village with a caſtle, giving name 
to a lordſhip. 


Or Tut PRINCES and COUNTS or OET TIN. 
GEN axp THEIR TERRITORIES. 


THIS county, extending about twenty miles in 
length, and twelve in breadth, lies eaſt of the duchy of 
Wurtemburg, in the north-eaſt corner of the circle, be- 
tween the marquiſate of Anſpach on the north, and the 
duchy of Neuburg and the Danube on the ſouth. Ir is 
principally watered by the river Wernitz. The lords of 
this country are divided into three lines: That of Oettin- 
gen- Spielberg, who are y=_ of the empire, but have 
no vote in the college ot its princes ; and thoſe of Oet- 


| is two horſe, and nine foot, or ſixty florins, and t 


tingen · Wallerſtein, and Oettingen Katzenſtein- Baldern. 
48 a 2 
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In the diet of the empire they belong ta n 
Suabian counts; but, in that of th - wiy- colleg 
: e Circle, the yy; 
line has a ſeat and vote on the bench of lov. 
the others on the bench of counts and any, 
princes are Roman catholics, but their f oo 
| b err ſubjects are 1 
Roman catholics, and partly Lak Th *Þ 
cular aſſeſſment of the whole county is ihe 10 * 
forty foot, or two hundred and ſeventy-ſix flor: * 
the chamber- court, one hundred rix-dollars ws 
cipal places in this territory are * 
OETTINGEN, a town ſituated cn the Wernitz 
the county takes its name, containing a palace 1 
the prince of Oettingen Spielberg reſides a "i 
miles ſouth of Anſpach. Here is allo a cas My 
the Teutonic order, with a ]-fuits? collegg and 110 2 
for the improvement of arts and f{ciences, It * "= 
to a bailiwick, which, with four others Wh I 4 
ſame prince. : 9 
SPIELBERG, a market-town, with a caſtle. 5; 
name to a bailiwick, and title to one of tlie bear 0 | 
the family. 7 
WALLERSTEIN, a market-town, giving name 
bailiwick, both of which belong to that branch y 
takes its title from them, and which reſide in the for 
NERESHEIM, a little town, which, with its bali 
belongs to the ſame branch. Ks 
HarBuRG, a large market-town, which, wi 
bailiwick, alſo belongs to the ſame branch, 
BALDERN, a market-town, which, with its bail 
and ſome other manors, belongs to that branch 
derives its title from it. 
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Tus PRINCELY LANDGRAVATE 


ELETGAU, ox SCHWARZENBERG. 
ung an 


THIS is a ſmall tract of land terminating t ci. 
ſouth on the Rhine; to the eaft and north on e 

cantons of Zurich and SchaFhauſen; to the north MM 
on the landgravate of Stuhlingen ; and, to the veſt 
minating on the four Foreſt towns. It belongs t 
prince of Schwarzenburg, and is fruitful in com 
wine. In the diets of the circle it entitles the p 
to a ſeat among the princes, but only among the Su 
counts in that of the empire. Its matricular aflet 
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chamber- court thirty-ſeven rix-dollars. I hungen, 
only place in it worth mentioning, is ſeated on the 
Wutach. It is a ſmall town, which formerly gave 
to a lordſhip, and now contains a palace, in whucl 
prince reſides. 


Tur PRINCIPALITY or LICHTENSTA 


THIS principality conſiſts of the ancient im 
county and lordſhip of Vadutz, and Schellenverg, 
on the Khine; and entitles-the pripce to a {cat a 
among the princes in the diets of the empire and! 
paying the imperial and other aſſeſſments. The 
lordſhips, which take their names from two caſtles 
raiſed by the emperor to an imperial principality i 


THE FREE IMPERIAL ABBIES IN 


Tus ABBEY or SALMANSWEL 
SALMANSWEILLER: 


north of the lake of Conſtance. The 
order, and one of the richeſt in Germany. 51 
is ſtiled—Moſt noble prelate, lord of the * 
empire, and reigning abbot of the royal exemP 
ſiſtorial free imperial foundation of Salem. or 
ror Conrad III. rendered it immediate!) _ 
empire in 1142. He has a ſeat and b 
prelates in the diets of the empire and circle, * 
rally vicar- general of the Ciſtercian order g as 
many. His matricular aſſeſſment 15 ſeventy rl 


to the chamber of Wetzlar he pays one hundred * 
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dollars. By various occurrences, this abbey 1s 
* n e Joſt about a third of its revenues, but there 
i er manors and eſtates belonging to it, of 
wich it has alſo the juriſdiction. The archdukes of 


ri ABBEY or WEINGARTEN, 


AE Benedictine abbey of Weingarten, which be- 
o the cathedral of Conſtance, is ſituated in the 
Ws N Altdorf, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria. It 
33 in the eighth century, by Iſenbard, count of 
1 liberally endowed by his ſon, count Welpho, 
nd if the illuſtrious family of the Guelphs, and his 
dent The emperor Henry IV. declared it an 
1 Fate tate of the empire, which entitled the abbot 
7, and voice in the diets of the empire and circle, 
© be prelates. His , matricular aſſeſſment is one 
Bt and ninety-five florins, and to the chamber of 
ur one hundred and forty- ſeven rix-dollars. The 
vr of Hofen, near Buchhorn, depends on this, The 
pac part of the abbey-lands is the lordſhip of Blu- 
neg, in che Walgau. 


Tw ABBEY or OCH SENHAUSEN. 


THIS is a Benedictine abbey, which was founded in 
199, is under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, 
vis Craated near the market-town of Ochtenhauſen, 
ten the imperial towns of Memmingen and Biberach. 
l he criminal juriſdiction of all the lands belunging to 
i confiting of ſeveral manors, and is an immediate ſtate 
de ere. The abbot has therefore a ſeat and vote 
mong tle prelates, in the diets of the empire and circle; 
ug a matricular aſſeſſmnent of one hundred florins, and 
phe chamber-court one hundred and thirty-nine rix- 


4 


Im ABBEY or ELCHINGEN. 


[HIS abbey is alſo of the Benedictine order, and was 
aue in 1128, It is ſituated on a mountain, at a little 
ce from the Danube, in the territory of the impe- 
a of Ulm. The abbot is ſtiled moſt noble lord- 
ur of the moſt Holy Roman empire, and reigning 
lil the reſpectable, and immediately free imperial ab- 
id Elchingen: he has conſequently a ſeat and voice 
le the prelates, in the diets of the empire and circle. 
eſment in the matricula of the empire is fifty florins, 
dhe chamber of Wetzlar one hundred and ſixty- 
1 be abbey has loſt a conſiderable part of its 
d dit it ſtill retains ſeveral bailiwicks. 


In ABBEY or YRSEE. 


ak aſo a Benedictine abbey, founded in 1182, 
. ween the abbey of Kempten, and the town 
\ "as It is an immediate ſtate of the empire, 
Ron as a feat and vote among the prelates, in 
1 © empire and circle. His matricular aſſeſſ- 
0 -chree florins, and to the chamber of Wetz- 
one rix-dollars. The territory belonging to this 
of ſeven pariſhes. 


in ABBEY or URS P ERG. 


b monſtratenſian abbey of Urſperg, in the 
a piburg, is ſeated between the rivers Kam- 
te Ice) inde] 

ee ved into the Danube. The abbot has a ſeat 
| main? the prelates, in the empire and circle, 
br af w. Aar aſſeſſment is thirty florins. To the 
I) belor ctzlar he pays thirty-two rix-dollars. The 


og to this abbey conſiſts of three vil- 


Ut 
\BBEY or KAYSERSHEIM. 


15 | 
. key s of the Ciſtercian order, and was 
35. It is ſituated near the town of Do- 


not far from their conflux, where | 


nauwerth, in the duchy of Neuburg, and has been de- 
clared free and independent by ſeveral emperors. In 
1757, it was formally admitted to a ſeat among the 
prelates of the circle of Suabia. In the diet of the em- 
pire, the abbot has the firſt ſeat among the prelates of the 
Rhine. In the year 1757, the abbey furniſhed two 
hundred and ſixteen men, as its ſhare in the contingent 
of the circle. Its aſſeſſment to the chamber of Wetzlar 
is three hundred and thirty-cight rix-dollars. The ter- 
ritory annexed to this abbey conſiſts of thirteen pariſhes. 


TRE ABBEY or ROGGENBURG. 


THIS is alſo of the Præmonſtratenſian order, belong- 
ing to the cathedral of Augſburg, and was founded in 
1126, It ſtands on the river Gunz, between the terri- 
ricories of Auſtria, and thoſe of the biſhop of Augſburg, 
and its eſtates conſiſt of a few villages and hamlets. It 
is under the protection of the city of Ulm, and the abbot 
has a ſeat and voice in the diets of the empire and circle, 
among the prelates; his matricular aſſeſſment being forty- 
nine florins, and to the chamber of Wetzlar fitty-four 
rix-dollars. 


ST AWD . er. 
THIS abbey, which is alſo of the Præmonſtratenſian 


order, is ſituated between the county of Walburg, and 
the abbey of Ochſenhauſcn. It was founded in 1226, 
and belongs to the cathedral of Avgſburg. It is poſ- 
{cfſed of ſeveral villages and manors, and its abbot has a 
ſeat and vote among the prelates, in the diets of the em- 
pire and circle; being aſſoſſed to the former fifteen florins, 
and to the chamber of Wetzlar fifty-four rix-dollars. 


TRE ABBEY oF WEISSENAU. 


THE Præmonſtratenſian abbey of Weiſſenau, which 
belongs to the cathedral of Conſtance, and is ſituated in 
that dioceſe, was founded in 990. It ſtands on the bank 
of the Schuſz, between the bailiwick of Altorf, and the 
city of Ravenſburg. The abbot has a ſcat and voice 
among the prelates, in the diets of the empire and circle 
paying an aſſeſſinent to the former of twenty-five florins, 
and to the chamber of Wetzlar eighty-one rix-dollars. 
To the provincial procurator of Upper Suabia, it pays 
twenty buſhels of peas, one tun of wine, and one pound 
of pepper, as protection money. The abbey-lands con- 
fiſt of the village of Oberhoten, with ſeveral manors and 


eſtates. 


Tus ABBEY or SCHUSSENRIED. 


THE Præmonſtratenſian abbey of Schuſſcnried, which 
was founded in 1188, is ſituated between the county of 
Walburg, and the abbey of Buchau. It belongs to the 
cathedral of Conſtance, and its abbot has a ſeat and vote 
among the prelates, in the diets of the empire and circle; 
paying an aſſeſſment to the former of thirty-five florins, 
and to the chamber-court ſixty- ſeven rix- dollars. Though 
it has loſt ſeveral eſtates, it is ſtill in poſſeſſion of four 
villages, with ſeveral hamlets and manors. 


Tus ABBEY Or MARCHT HAL. 


THIS is an abbey of the ſame order, ſituated on 
a rock in the Danube, and in the dioceſe of Conſtance. 
Excluſive of ſeveral manors and hamlets, its territory 
conſiſts of nine villages. Its abbot is a prelate of the 
empire, to which he is aſſeſſed thirty-two florins, and to 
the chamber of Wetzlar cighty-one rix-dollars. 


Taz ABBEY or PETERSHAUSEN. 


THE Benedictine abbey of Peterſhauſen was founded 
in 980, and is ſeated in the ſuburbs of Peterſhauſen, in 
the dioceſe of Conſtance. Its abbot is entitled to a ſear 
and vote among the prelates, in the diets of the empire, 
and thoſe in the circle of Suabia; paying an aſſeſſment to 


the former of twenty florins, and to the chamber of 


Wetalar 
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Wetzlar forty rix-dollars. To this abbey belong ſeveral | 
lordſhips and villages; and the houſe of Auſtria are its 
protectors. 


Tur PRIORY or WETTENHAUSEN. 


THE Avguſtine priory of Wettenhauſen, together 
with its territory, is ſituated in the Auſtrian margravate of 
Burgau, on the rivers Gunz, Kamblach, and Minden. 
It is ſaid to have been founded in 982. The prior is 
ſtiled moſt noble lord-prelate of the Holy Roman em- 
pire, and lord of the imperial foundation and priory of 
Wettenhauſen, counſellor and perpetual chaplain to his 
Roman, Imperial, and royal majeſty. He has a feat 
and vote among the prelates, in the diets of the empire 
and circle; paying to the former an aſſeſſment of twenty 
florins, and to the chamber of Wetzlar fifty-four rix- 
dollars. To this abbey belong two bailiwicks, beſides 
ſeveral villages, hamlets, and manors. : 


Tan ABBEY or ZWIFALT EN. 


THIS abbey, which is of the Benedictine order, was 
founded in 1089, and is ſeated between the duchy of 
Wurtemburg and the Danube, in the dioceſe of Con- 
ſtance. The abbot has a ſeat and vote among the pre- 
Jates, in the diets of the empire and circle ; paying an 
aſſeſſmment, as uſual, to the empire and chamber of 
Wetzlar. The eſtates belonging to this abbey are very 
conſiderable. 


Tat ABBEY of GENZENBACH. 


THE Benedictine abbey of Genzenbach, is ſituated 
in the imperial rown of that name, in the dioceſe of 
Straſburg, and is faid to have been founded in 740. The 
abbot has a ſeat and vote among the Suabian prelates, in 
the diets of the empire and circle; paying an aſſeſſment 
to the empire of ſeven florins, and to the chamber of 
Wetzlar forty rix-dollars. The territory belonging to 
this abbey conſiſts of a village, together with certain 
hamlets. 


Tux ABBEY or HEGGBACH. 


THIS abbey is of the Ciſtercian order, and ſubordi- 
nate to that of Salmanſweil, ſeated between the imperial 
town of Biberach, and the abbey of Ochſenhauſen, in 
the dioceſe of Conſtance. It appears uncertain whether 
it was founded in the eleventh or thirteenth century. The 
title of its abbeſs is—Moſt noble lady-abbels, and lady of 
the imperial foundation and abbey of Heggbach. In 
the diets of the empire and circle, ſhe fits and votes on 
the bench of the Suabian prelates ; paying an aſſeſſment 
to the former of ſixteen florins, and to the imperial 
chamber of Wetzlar thirteen rix-dollars. The territory 
of this abbey conſiſts of the village of Mietingen, 
together with certain hamlets. 


Tux ABBEY or GUTENZELL. 


THE Ciſtercian abbey of Gutenzell, is faid to 
have been founded in 1240. Its territory, which is very 
ſmall, is contiguous to that of Ochſenhauſen ; but the 
abbeſs is entitled to a ſeat and vote among the prelates, 
in the diets of the empire and circle, being aſſeſſed, as 
uſual, to the empire and chamber of Wetzlar. 


Tas ABBEY or ROTHMUNSTER. 


THIS is of the Ciſtercian order, ſeated on the 
Neckar, not far from the imperial town of Rothweil, in 
the dioceſe of Conſtance. The title of its abbeſs is that 
of moſt noble lady- abbeſs of the imperial foundation and 

of Rothmunſter. She has a ſeat and vote on the 
bench of the Suabian prelates, in the diets of the empire 
and the circle; paying tlie uſual aſſeſſment to the empire 
and chamber of Wetzlar. 


C 


TH r os BAINDI 


IHE Ciſtercian abbey of Baindt, which 

in 1201, is ſeated on the river Schuſz, in 4 unc 
Altorf, and dioceſe of Conſtance. The w diſtrict 6 
ſubordinate to the abbot of Salmanſgy, jp» 9g 
voice among the prelates, in the diets of 4 as a feat an 
circle; paying an aſſeſſment of four "Wag empire an 
chamber of Wetzlar thirteen rix-doliars, Th : = 
the privilege of cutting wood in the 1 abbey hy 
paying the following ſingular annual confident . 
one florin in gold, two cakes of 3 
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buſhels of peas, and twenty buſhels of Cats. , 


Tus COMMANDERIES BELONGING To 7 
TEUTONIC ORDER, 1x SUABIA 


THERE are ſeveral commanderies of this gra. 
Suabia, belonging to the bailiwick of Alſace ad i 
gundy, which is annexed to the commandery of A100 
ſen. The former entitles the commander to 2 * 
vote among the prelates, in the diet cf the empire, | 
the latter among the Suabian counts, both in the del 


the empire and circle. His aſſeſſment to the cri li 
ſixty florins, and to the chamber-court one hundred 1 

one rix-dollars. Among the commanderies is t:: MW... 
Meinau, a ſmall iſland on the lake of Co:fance 3 n 
ſchauſen, mentioned above, is a caſtle near Alter 1 
is the reſidence of the commander of the ballinicl * 


Alſace and Burgundy. 


Taz LORDSHIP or WIESENSTEIG. 
THE length of this lordſhip is about nine miles, 


the breadth upwards of eight. It lies between thed 
of Wurtemburg, and the territory of the imperial 
of Ulm. One third of it belongs to the dulte of \ 
temburg, and two thirds to the elector of Bavariz, 1 
on that account, has a ſeat and vote among the coun 
the diets of the empire and circle. The only places 
mentioning, in this lordſhip, are 

W IESENSTEIG, a ſmall town on the river Fils, 
taining a caſtle, and a college of canons. 

DeckxINGEN, a little market-town, fituated at 
ſame river. 


TRE LORDSHIP or TETNANG. 


THIS lordſhip, which belongs to the counts of 
ford, lies on the Bodenſee, or lake of Conltance 
entitles its owner to a feat and voice among tie Coun 
the diet of the empire, and that of the circle ; p 
aſſeſſment to the empire of two horſe, and eve! 
or ſixty-eight florins; and to the chamber oi \ 
ſixty -one rix-dollars. The only place in it, wort! 
tioning, is 

TETNANG, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, {cated 


Muhlenbach. 


Tus COUNTIES and LORDSHIPS > 
NOBLE FAMILY of TRUCHSESS, 0s TRUC# 


THESE territories, which lie between the * 
and the Iler, entitle the counts of T ruchets, 0 
vided into ſeveral branches, to three votes in the 
the circle, but only to one in that of the emp 
the Suabian counts. The office of hereditary *© 
Walburg, from which the family takes the 1 
Trucheſs, belongs to the eldeſt of the principal „ 
holds it in fief of the elector of Bavaru, *- 
ſteward of the empire. The matricular any 
the counts is three hundred and twelve for 
the chamber of Werzlar one hundred and ** 
dollars. To the branch of the count ot. * 
belongs the county of Ziel, which lies 1 be 
contiguous to the county of Wurzach. Lk: of 
of Wolfeg-Ziel-Wurzach, belong the lore = 
zach on the Algau, and that of Market © » 
ler. To the counts of Wolfegg - W my of 
lordſhips of Wolteg and Walburg, and 2 pt 


ke count of Wolfeg«Waldice is the poſ- 
4 8 lordſhip of Waldſce, and the manor of 
pr To the branch of Scheer-Scheer belong 
i, of Scheer, the county of Friedberg, and the 
- 4 Durmeting and Euſz. To the branch of 
Wo belong the county of Tranchburg, the lord- 
100 Hernoth, and a part of that of Kiſzlegg. 


TERRITORIES or THE COUNTS or 
EE SONiGSEGSG. 


ls very ancient family is divided into the two 
wnches Of Rothenfels and Alendorf; having, between 
ene one voice among the counts in the dict of the 
u though they have two among thoſe of the circle. 
* \fſment to the empire is eighty-four florins ; 
Ao the chamber of Wetzlar ſixty rix-dollars. To 
arch of Konigſegg-Rothenfels belong the county 
-oſcls, and the lordſhip of Mauffen. That of 


„ 


kc 
Rot! : 3 
bes- Aulendorf poſſeſſes the county of Konigſegg, 


tic carony of Aulendorf. 


I LORDSHIPS or MINDLEHEIM axp 
rer 


ormer of theſe lordſhips lies in the Algau, and 
..:--10u5 to the latter. The elector of Bavaria, who 
ſeed of both, has, on account of the former, a ſeat 
{rote among the counts and barons, in the diet of the 
x, but not in that of the empire. In the lordſhip 
Mcdlzheim, the only places of conſequence are 
Mxouzett, which gives name to the territory, a 
mn Hud on the river Mindle, containing a gymna- 
m, Tanciſcan convent, a college of Jeſuits, and an 
furt palace. In 1705, when the elector was put un- 
re ban of the empire, it was raiſed to a principality, 
lunzred, by the emperor, as a fief on John duke 
Mriborough, as an acknowledgement to him for 
knices he had done the empire, by his ſurpriſing 
* tom the Netherlands to Germany, and the glo- 
Biicoryof Hochſtet. In conſequence of this he was 
ed with a feat and voice among the princes in the 
ade empire. But it having been ſettled by the 
ks of Paaden and Raſtadt, that the Bavarian family 
W cereftored to all its dominions, the principality of 
Pan reverted to that family. 

WIE, a market-town, on the river Wertach. 
(745:Ck, a caſtle, giving name to a lordſhip ad- 
$9 that of Mindleheim. 


TH 
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* 
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In COUNTY or EBERSTEIN. 


5 territory, which lies in the Black Foreſt, be- 
r duchy of Wurtemburg, and the margravate 
de takes its name from a caſtle in a market- 
En ſame name, and is watered by the river 
a cionga to the margrave of Baaden-Baaden, 
7 = to a vote and ſeat among the counts, in 
ay e empire and circle, paying an aſſeſſment to 
le of fixteen florins, and to the chamber- court 
"us, Beſides the town and caſtle of Eberſtein, 
MY contains 

. town ſituated on the Murg, the inha- 
ba are Lutherans and catholics. 

CRM, a ſmall market-town. Here are 


era] ö . . p 
* and a Benedictine abbey for ladies, 
enald. 


1 Faun in SUABIA, BELONGING TO THE 
OUNTS or FUGGER. 


dy 
" | Ou , 1 . 
uns, who are divided into ſeveral branches, 


John Fugger, who lived in the four- 
Iv ate poſterity, having acquired great wealth, 
Aan, 90 . trade, were ennobled by the emperor 

Sl ra they had rendered important ſer- 
. . * were elevated to the dignity of 
al crash; y the emperor Charles V. They 
Mips in this circle, for which they are 


| KL. Pires circle, and chamber of Wertzlar. 
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In the diet of the empire they have a ſcat and vote in the 
college of Suabian counts; and cach of the three branches 
of the Anthony line have a vote in the diet of the circle. 
The two capital lines are thoſe of Raymund and Anthony. 
That of Raymund is ſubdivided into tloſe of Pfirtiſch, 
and Weiſſenhorn; and that of Anthony into thoſe of 
Marx Fugger, Hans Fugger, and James Fugger. There 
are ſeveral towns and villages on their eſtates, but none 
of them deſerve to be particularly noticed. 


int COUNTY of HOHENEMSS. 


THIS county is contiguous to the lordſhip of Alberg, 
lying on the river Rhine. In the diet of the empire, and 
that of the circle, the reigning count has a ſeat and 
voice among the Suabian counts, paying the uſual aſſeſſ- 
ments to the empire and circle, The only places worth 
mentioning in this territory are 

Homntnemss, a ſtrong caſtle on a mountain, giving 
name to the county. 

Fugs, a market-town, in which the count reſides. 


The count has alſo ſome eſtates in Bohemia, and the 
Milanele. 


Tux LORDSHIP or JUSTINGEN. 


THIS tertitory 13 almoſt ſurrounded by the duchy of 
Wurtemburg, and belongs to the duke; on account of 
which he has a ſeat and vote among the counts, in the 
diers of the empire and circle. Its afleſſinent to the em- 
p're is twenty florins, and to the chamber court fifteen 
rix-dollars. It contains four villages; and a farm, and is 
inhabited by Roman catholics. 


Ta COUNTY e e 


THIS county, which lies between the Briſgau and 
the landgravate of Baar, belongs to the abbey of St. 
Blaſius, in conſequence of which it has a ſcat and vote 
among the counts of the empire and circle; paying an 
aſſeſiment to the empire of twenty-five florins, and to the 
chamber of Wetzlar twelve rix-dollars. I his territory 
contains a market-town named Bondorf, a convent of the 
order of St. Paul the hermit, with ſeveral villages and 
hamlets, 


Tris LORDSHIP or EGLOEF. 
THE. lordſhip of Eglof is ſituated on the Argen, 


between the imperial towns of Yini and Wangen, and 
is the property of the counts of Traum and Abenſperg; 
giving them a feat and vote among the counts, in the 
diets of the empire and circle, on their paying an aſſeſſ- 
ment for it to the empire and the chamber of Wetzlar. 
The only place worth mentioning in this lordſhip is 

Elo, a market-town, which, as well as the lord- 
ſhip, enjoys great privileges. 


Tus COUMNTLT en LOFMDERITF of 
THANNHAUSE KN. 


THIS territory 1s ſituated on the Mindel, near the 
abbey of Urſperg, and belongs to the count of Stadion, 
in conſequence of which he has a ſeat and vote among 
the counts, in the diets of the empire and circle; paying 
the uſual aſſeſſment for it to the empire, circle, and 
chamber of Wetzlar, 


TE COUNTY or HOHEN-GEROLDSEC. 


ON the death of count Kronberg, in 1690, without 
iſſue, this county devolved, as a fief, to Charles Gaſper- 
yon-der-Leyen, who, in 1711,-was created an hereditat y 
count of the empire, and, as fuch, became entitled to a 
ſeat and vote among the counts, in the diet of the empire 


and circle. Its aſſeſſment to the empire is ſixteen florins, 


and to the chamber- court eight rix-dollars. This terri- 
tory contains a caſtle, which gave name to the county, and 
another called Dautenſtein, with fix or ſeven fmat 
villages. gh | 
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1 ST Rn ET 
Tur LORDSHIP or EGLINGEN. 


THIS lordſhip joins to the county of Eettingen, and 
belongs to the prince of Tours and Taxis, in conſequence 
of which he has a ſeat and vote among the counts, in the 
diet of Suabia. Its aſſeſſment to a Roman month being 
twelve florins, and to the chamber of Werzlar five rix- 
dollars, 


Taz IMPERIAL CITY or AUGSBURG. 


THIS imperial city, called in Latin Auguſta Vindeli- 
corum, from Auguſtus Cæſar, who planted a Roman 
colony here among the Vindelici, is now the metropolis 
of Suabia, as it was formerly of all the countries between 
the Danube and the Alps. It ſtands near the confines of 
Bavaria, at the conflux of the rivers Lech and Vertach, 
which afterwards accompany each other into the Danube, 
twenty-five miles below. It is thirty-five miles north- 
welt of Munich, fifty-ſeven weſt of Ratiſbon, thirty-four 
eaſt of Ulm, one hundred and twenty-four eaſt of Straſ- 
burg, and two hundred and forty weſt of Vienna. It is 
one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful cities in Germany, 
ſeated on a moſt delightfui plain, remarkable for having 
been the theatre of war, and the uſual place of rendezvous 
for the forces of the German emperors, when they were 
to paſs the Alps. It had the name of Auguſta twelve 
years before the birth of Our Saviour, and has preſerved 
that name wth luſtre to this day, though it is neither fo 
populous nor ſo grand as it has formerly been. Though 
the ſufferings of this city have been enough, one would 
imagine, to have ſunk it into oblivion, it always recovered 
itſelt. It was about five hundred and fifty years a colony 
of the Romans and Goths, and was afterwards poſſeſſed by 
the Franks till the time of Charlemagne. In 451, it 
was ravaged by Attila the Hun; and, in the reign of the 
emperor Otho the Great, plundered and deſtroyed by 
rebels. In 1084, Leopold of Auſtria, and Herman, 
duke of Suabia, plundered and reduced a part of it to 
aſhes; and, in 1088, Guelph, duke of Bavaria, burnt 
and deſtroyed the reſt, hardly leaving one ſtone upon 
another. It was, however, ſo far recovered in 1162, 
that the emperor Frederick I. made it an imperial city ; 
and, in 1266, it purchaſed its entire freedom of Conrad, 
duke of Suabia, whoſe anceſtors had long held it as a 
fief of the empire. In 1462, eleven thouſand of the 
inhabitants of this city died of the plague. In 1518, 
Luther gave an account of his faith at the diet here, and, 
twelve years after, he and Melancthon preſented their 
confeſſion of faith to the emperor Charles V. whence the 
Lutherans are ſaid to be of the Augſburg confeffion, 
though their preſent ſyſtem differs greatly from that con- 
feſſion. In 1535, another plague carried off thirteen 
thouſand. of the inhabitants. This city has fourteen gates, 
all of iron, and very handſome, and ſome adorned with 
painting in Freſco ; thirty churches, ſix belonging to the 
Lutherans, and twenty-four to the Roman catholics ; 
beſides nunneries and canvents. The biſhop of Augſburg 
has a court here, with ſeveral offices, excluſive of the 
cathedral abbey and deanery. The town-houſe, which 
is reckoned the fineſt in Germany, was completed in 
1620, after having been ſix years in building. Its prin- 
eipal ornament is a gallery of fine pictures in the third 
ſtory, which is fifty-two feet high, fifty- eight broad, and 
one hundred and ten in length, without any piliars to 
it. At the top of the front of this building, juſt below 
the pediment, a large ſpread-eagle, caſt in braſs, and 
crowned, ſaid to be twenty-two hundred weight, and to 
have coſt fifteen thouſand German florins, or eighteen 
hundred and ſeventy poynds ſterling, holds in its talons a 
ſceptre and globe. The grand portal, which is twenty 
feet in height, and twelve in breadth, is of very beautiful 
reddiſh marble, ſupported by two ſtately pillars of white 
marble. The great hall, which is one hundred and ten 


feet long, and fifty-eight broad, is paved with marble ; 


and the roof, which is fifty-two feet high, is ſupported by 
eight columns of red marble. The palaces of the counts 
of Fugger are very magnificent: The Fuggery, as it is 


called, conſiſts of one hundred and ſix ſmall houſes, 


erected in 1519, by the brothers Ulrich, George, and 
| 2 
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James Fugger, in James's ſuburb 

poor burghers and inhabitants, tf 2 
rents. One of the family of the Fugger 
lords of the adjacent country, rendered 
by ſumptuouſly entertaining the emperor 
_ him a large ſum of money, 
the emperor gave, as a ſecurity for 

what he had borrowed, F — threw iu Paymen 
tranſaction ſo highly pleaſing to his imperial maj 


"ny . maje 
it induced him to create him a count of the —_ 
«4 


gave lands and fiefs in perpetuity to him and hi 

ſcendants. On the fine aqueducts for the conye 3 
water here from the Lech, ſeveral corn, ſawing fo 
and ſmelting - mills are erected ; but particularly = 
able are the water-works, which, from five 3 
vey the water through the city in ſo commodious 4 


reception 
L at very ſm 


himſelf fame 
Charles V. 2 


m 


The bond wi 


the fire; | 
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ner, that not only five large fountains, and other pa 


reſervoirs, are ſupplied with water, but alſo moſt of 
houſes are conveniently furniſhed with that valuable ff 
Among other public buildings, this city alſo com 
ſeveral well- endowed hoſpitals, an academy for art; 
ſciences, founded in 175 5, and called the Ine 
Franciſcan academy, a Lutheran gymnaſium, two w 
furniſhed armouries, a houſe of correction, and a wo 
houſe. The trade of Augſburg, though ſtill conſi 
able, is much inferior to what it was formerly, when 
commodities of Italy were brought this way by land, 
conveyed hence to other parts of the empire ; but 


London and Amſterdam bring thoſe articles in Chips ff 3 


the Mediterranean. At preſent, excluſive of the b 
commerce, and the Tyrol wines, with which this 
ſupplies almoſt all Germany, its trade conſiſts chief 
gold and filverſmiths' wares, and thoſe of tin; 1 
ivory, clocks, and toys. The government of the ci 
almoſt wholly in the hands of the patricians: the bill 
however, has certain powers and prerogatives in it, 
revenue of the city is very conſiderable, and its gar 
conſiſts of three hundred men. The council-houle 
tains ſome elegant apartments, adorned with fine pict 
ſculptures, and ſtatues. Among the fountains thi 
Auguſtus is the moſt ſplendid, it being a large mi 
baſon, ſurrounded with an iron baluſter, adm! 
wrought, and much adorned with carving. At the 
corners are four braſs ſtatues, as large as lite, two 
and two women ; which are {uppoſed to be emblet 
the four little rivers which run in and about the town, 
the Lech, the Wertach, the Sinkel, and the Source. 
the middle of the baſon riſes a ſquare pedeſtal, at the 
of which are four large ſphinxes, ſquirting water 
their breaſts. A little above them are four infants 
ing four dolphins in their arms, from whoſe mouths} 
is plentifully ſpouted ; and over theſe infants are fell 
and pine-apples, all of braſs. Upon the pedeſtal 
braſs ſtatue of Auguſtus, as large as life, crowned 
laurel, and armed after the manner of the old Rot 
The moſt beautiful fountain, next to that of Aug 
is that called the fountain of Hercules, a large 
baſon. Between the gates of Gogging and Ml 

a very curious private wicket for admitting piopei f 
in the night-time. In the cathedral are fourteen © 
and the arms of all the countries poſleſſed by a 
who here laid up his ſword, ſtandard, ſceptre, 3" * 
before he renounced this world and retired to * 
The abbot of the Benedictine abbey of St. Ulf 
Afra, in this city, has a ſeat among the prelates 
Rhine, and pays the uſual taxes to the 2 
annual revenue of the abbey is ſaid to be f Ti 
crowns. The public granaries of this cif on ; 
quantities of corn. In one of the 1121 a0 
tering ram of braſs, ſtill preſerved entire. * 
degrees of perſons here are diſtinguiſhed by | 


dreſſes, ſome of which are very ſtrange and whimie 


. 1 
hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, which is a noble 
admits Lutherans and Roman catholics in "ol 
Neither Jews nor Calviniſts are allowed the p 
ciſe of their religion. As an im ral WP an 
has a ſeat and yore in the diets of the _ 1 
paying a matricular aſſeſſment of Sor 0 
rix-dollars. In a particular ſtreet in this town, 


are permitted to be hung out for ſale on Su 


Nur of th 


TAE MANY. 


ven for this toleration 18, that the peaſants 
15 eto come to town to furniſh themſelves but 
1 os The territories belonging to Augſburg are 
_ 


ſerable. 
bar IMPERIAL CITY or ULM. 


: d in Latin Ulma, is ſaid to have de- 

lH 8 groves of elms which were planted 
jo ws ſuppoſed to be the Alcimenis of Prolemy. It 
a vile welt of Augſburg, eighty ſouth of Wurtz- 
ar twenty-three ſouth-eaſt of Dellingen. It ſtands 
10 t fide of the Danube, which here begins to be 
p after having received the united ſtreams of the 
ind Blau, oppoſite the mouth of the Iler, and 
ins (everal little iſlands before the town. In the time of 
emagne, it was but a ſmall village, of which he 
wy grant to the abbey of Reichenan, near Con- 
ke, lt was ruined by the emperor Lothario II. during 
15 vith his rivals for the empire, becauſe it refuſed 
Men its gates to him, though he had granted it many 
eos; but it was rebuilt, and encompaſſed with 
4 about the year 1300. The inhabitants enriching 
dnklves by trade, it grew a large town; and, in 1 346, 
p emperor Frederick II. granted it many privileges. 
f ulabitants having purchaſed their freedom from the 
Wer of Reichenau, the emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, 
ut their city imperial. All the magiſtrates, as well as 
of of the inhabitants, are Lutherans. The Roman 
ales have but two churches, and are excluded from 
ale offices. The elector of Bavaria baſely ſur- 
ads cy for the French, in 1702, and they kept it 
latter te battle of Hochſtet, when it ſurrendered to the 
pills. It is a large and very populous city, with 
ir fortifications, and wide deep ditches, filed by 
ens of the Danube and the Blau; but it is ſo 
dun Chat it would not be able to ſuſtain a long ſiege. 
tz ſtone bridge of four arches over the Danube, 
eenrance of which is defended by fortifications. I he 


wein of Our Lady, now belonging to the Lutherans, | 


bh is three hundied and ſixty-five feet in length, is 
dn the longeſt, higheſt, and beſt-built ſtructure of 
ind in the empire. It is ſaid to have been one hun- 
And eleven years in building, and that the ſhell of it 
Rene hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling; ex- 
me of the windows, of which there are fix in the 
lr that are moſt beautifully painted: one of them, on 
ib repreſented the poſterity of Abraham down to 
(inſt, is ſaid to have coſt three thouſand German 
W. The organ, which was completed in 1 599, after the 
Writhirty-ſix years, is ninety- three feet high, twenty- 
Ptroad, has ſixteen pair of bellows, and above three 
al pipes; the largeſt of which is above forty inches 
Munkerence, and thirteen in diameter. This city 
MIS: Lutheran gymnaſium, a Teutonic houſe, a 
Wn: town-houſe, an arſenal, and a noble foundation 
* Wphters of patricians. The houſes are chiefly 
7 and plaiſter, and have but an indifferent ap- 
Fe: the ftreets are neither handſome nor wide, and 
es mean and irregular, It is upwards of ſix 
n ercumference, and was once ſo rich, that it 
x one of the wealthieſt in the empire: the Ger- 
a proverb, « That the ready caſh of Ulm, the 
panels of Augſburg, the induſtry of Nuremberg, and 
\ iel of Straſburg, were the four wonders of Ger- 
. Kere are manufactures of iron, linen, woollen, 
Lu and fuſtians: with theſe articles, leather, 
1 Rheniſh, Neckar, and other wines, a con- 
7 made is carried on. The garriſon, conſiſting 
ales are lodged in little houſes, or barracks. 
deen es of all the free cities of Suabia are kept here, 
\ K "Ce goes a boat weekly to Vienna, which 
r der at the rate of a penny for every, four 
1 matricular aſſeſſment of Ulm is ſeven hun- 
bs, 7. 0d to the chamber- court five hundred and 


1. -<ollars, The places of any note, in this 


a ſmall town, ſeated in a valley, famous 
$ 11 bone. 


M, a ſmall 


Dawbe. town and caſtle, at a little diſtance 


| 


hundred and forty rix-dollars, 


525 
To theſe 


Lanctenav, a very large market- town. 
may be added many places of inferior note. 


THE IMPERIAL CITY or ESZLINGEN. 


THIS imperial city ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the 
Neckar, thirty - ſeven miles north-weſt of Ulm, and 
thirty-three ſouth of Hailbron. The inhabitants are 
partly Lutherans, and partly Roman catholics, but the 
magiſtracy is entirely Lutheran. The principal buildings 
of this place are a fine town-houſe, a citadel, a college, 
a grammar-ſchool, ſeveral churches, a chapel for the 
Roman catholics, a rich hoſpital, called St. Catharine's, 
and the arſenal of the circle. Near this city the emperor 
Lewis, of Bavaria, defeated and took priſoner Frederick, 
the archduke of Auſtria, his rival, and compelled him to 
renounce his pretenſions to the imperial crown. The 
matricular aſſeſſment of Eſzlingen is thirty-ſeven florins, 
and that to the imperial chamber one hundred and ſeventy- 
ſix rix-dollars, 


T IMPERIAL CITY or. REUTLINGEN. 


THIS city, which is under the protection of the duke 
of Wurtemburg, is entirely Lutheran, and is ſituated at 
the foot of mount Alichamac, on the river Echetz, near 
the Neckar, which receives it ; being ſeven miles ſouth- 
calt of Tubingen, and ſixteen from Stuttgard. It was 
wailed round in 1215, by Frederick IT. who, in 1240, 
made it imperial. The citizer;s cannot be ſummoned be- 
tore any foreign tribunal, unleſs juſtice be denied or delayed 
by the inhabitants. All who are guilty of involuntary 
murder, find a ſanctuary in this town, where they may 
live without moleſtation. Here are ſome handſome build- 
ings, of which the town-houſe, and the new hoſpital, are 
the moſt reinarkable. The matricular aſſeſſment of this 
city is eighty florins, and to the chamber of Wetalar fifty- 
ſeven rix-dollars. 


Taz IMPERIAL CITY or NORDLINGEN. 


THIS city ſtands on the little river Echetz, near its 
reception into the Neckar, about twenty-ſix miles north- 
caſt of Ulm. The magiſtracy, and moſt of the burghers, 
are Lutherans; and thoſe of that religion, excluſive of 
the parochial church, have two others, and a Latin 
ſchool. This town 1s well fortified, and is ſaid to have 
been the firſt of the imperial cities that received the doc- 
trine of Luther, in 1524. The chief public ſtructures, 
excluſive of the churches, are the hoſpital of the Holy 
Ghoſt, the merchants' hall, the town-houſe, and the ar- 
ſenal. Here 1s a large annual fair, with a good trade in 
linen and leather. The matricular aſſeſſment of Nord- 
lingen is fifty florins, and its contingent to the chamber 
of Wetzlar two hundred and nineteen rix-dollars. Its 
territory conſiſts of three villages, and a ſhare in ſome 
others. 


Tus IMPERIAL CITY or HALL, 
| . 


THIS city ſtands among ſteep rocks and mountains, 
on the river Kocher, twenty-eight miles eaſt of Hail- 
bron. It depended formerly on the dukes of Wurtem- 
burg, but was made imperial by Charles IV. in 1360. 
This town has plenty of freſh-water, but owes its riſe to its 
ſprings of ſalt, which, though neither ſo white nor poignant 
as other ſalt, is carried to Nuremberg. The magiſtracy, 
and moſt of the inhabitants, are Lutherans. Here are 
ſeveral churches, and two bridges over the river, beſides 
a college, an hoſpital, and a houſe of the order of St. 
John. The matricular aſſeſſment of Hall is one hun- 
dred and eighty florins, and to the imperial chamber one 
Its tgrritory conſiſts of 
three ſmall towns, and twenty pariſhes, 


Taz IMPERIAL TOWN or UEBERLINGEN. 


THIS imperial town is ſituated on a rock, in a bay of 
the lake of Conſtance, ſurrounded with vineyards and 
Babs: | _ orchards, 


ö 
' 
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duke of Suabia, who made it a free city. 


=_ 1 


'etchards, and well fortified. It has a good harbour, 


whence it ſends fruits, and other commodities to Con- 
ſtance, and other towns on the lake. In the neighbour- 
hood are ſome mineral ſprings, and quarries of ſtone. 
This town, which is inhabited by Roman catholics, 
contains a collegiate church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
a houſe of the order of St. John, an imperial hoſpital, 
three convents, and two churches. Irs matricular 
aſſeſſment is one hundred and thirty-nine florins, and to 
the chamber of Wetzlar one hundred and fifty-ſeven rix- 
dollars. To the juriſdiction of this place belong two 
caſtles, and fix pariſhes. 


THE IMPERIAL TOWN or ROTHWELL, ok 
AUILIB WALL 


THIS town is ſeated on the Neckar, twenty miles 
ſouth of Tubingen, and nineteen ſouth-weſt of Hohen- 
zollern. It is the ſeat of a chamber, or court of juſtice, 
for the whole duchy, firſt erected in 1147, by Conrad III. 
It conſiſts of 
ſeven judges, who are nominated by the emperor; but the 
prince of Schwarzenberg, who is hereditary chief judge, 
may appoint a deputy. This ancient town, the inhabi- 
tants of which are Roman catholics, contains ſeveral 
convents, and a college of Jeſuits. It is fortified after 
the ancient manner, and encompaſſed with broad deep 
ditches. It was taken by the French in 1643, when they 
were in alliance with the proteſtants of the empire, but 
reſtored at the treaty of Munſter. It was again ſcized by 
the French under marſhal Villars, in 1703, after he had 
8 the Black-Foreſt, at the end of which it ſtands; 

ut they were ſoon obliged to quit it. The neighbour- 
ing ſoil being very fruitful in wheat, the inhabitants apply 
themſelves much to agriculture. The matricular aſſeſſ- 
ment of this town is fourteen florins, and the chamber of 
Wetzlar one hundred and fifty-ſeven rix-dollars. A very 
conſiderable territory belongs to the juriſdiction of Roth- 
well. 


ThE IMPERIAL CITY or HEIL BRON, ox 


HAILBRON. 
HAILBRON, which ſignifies the ſprings of health, 


is a name derived from its medicinal waters, which were 
formerly frequented both for drinking and bathing. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated in a fruitful country on the Neckar, 
over which it has a fine ſtone bridge. It is twenty- eight 


miles eaſt of Philipſburg, and ſixteen ſouth-eaſt of Hei- 


delberg, and was declared an imperial city in 1240, by 
Conrad III. It contains ſeveral churches, together with 
a college, and a manſion-houſe of the Teutonic order. 
The magiſtracy, with the greater part of the inhabitants, 
are Lutherans. Its matricular aſſeſſment is one hundred 
and twenty- ſix florins, and to the chamber of Wetzlar 
one hundred and forty-eight rix-dollars. It has but a 
ſmall territory under its juriſdiction. 


THE IMPERIAL TOWN or GMUND, ox 
GEMUN D. * 


THIS town was formerly of note for tournaments, 
held here by the nobility of Suabia, and was ſubje& to 
its dukes; one of whom cauſed it to be encompaſſed 
with a wall. Frederick I. made it imperial in 1106, 
and the emperors Conrad III. and Frederick Barbaroſſa, 
eillarged it, and granted it many privileges. It is a Ro- 
man catholic town, thirty-two miles north-weſt of Ulm, 
and twenty-five eaſt of Stuttgard, and is adorned with 
five churches, two chapels, and ſeveral convents. Its 
matricular aſſeſſment is one hundred and forty- two florins, 
and to the chamber of Wetzlar one hundred rix-dollars. 
It has a conſiderable territory under its juriſdiction. 


Tux IMPERIAL TOWN or MIMMINGEN. 


THIS town 1s ſituated in a pleaſant fertile plain on 
the little river Aach, between the Iler and the Danube. 
The magiſtracy is Lutheran, but the inhabitants are partly 


1 ̃ 0+ IY 22 þ 


Lutherans, and partly Roman Catholics The xx 
2 n Ting 


church, which is dedicated to St. Martir 


tirely to the former; but that of Our I belongs 


in common by the profeſſors of the two b ady is po 


. J eligi 
mingen alſo contains an Auguſtine m 3 


church, a Franciſcan nunnery, a convent of 
the Holy Croſs, two hoſpitals, and a chad * 
made an imperial city in the reign of Frederick 1 
among many other privileges, has an exemption fro 
juriſdiction of the tribunal of Rothweil, It h 1. 
ſiderable trade in Bavarian ſalt, hops, grain 1. 
cotton ſtuffs, with Switzerland, Italy, 3 
tries. This town is large, populous, and Prett 
fortified, and has, in its diftri&t, manufactur., c 
ter, braſs, wire, and porcelain, The matricular | 
ment 1s one hundred and fifty florins, and to the hd 
of Wetzlar two hundred and eighty- one rix-dollars 


Tus IMPERIAL CITY or LINDAU, 


THIS city ſtands at the north-end of the 1, 
Conſtance, on an iſland which has a communication 
the continent by a bridge, taking its name from the 
den trees which grow about it. 
ment of Lindau is one hundred and thirty florins, 
caſtle and the Heyden Maur, or heathen wall, a; 


called, ſtanding near the gate at the bridge which A 


the continent, are reckoned Roman works. The 

ſtracy, and the greater part of the inhabitants, are 
therans. The ſituation of the town occaſions a 
trade, Germany being ſupplied from hence with the 
modities of Switzerland and Italy; and thoſe countr 
return, with the produce and manufactures of Ger 

Here is a church, dedicated to St. Stephen, with 2 

dowed hoſpital, and a grammar-ſchool. The tot 
general is dirty, and irregular, but is well fortified, 
has a conſiderable territory. 


THE IMPERIAL TOWN or DINKELSBU 
oR DINKELSPU HI. 


THIS imperial town is ſituated on the frontie 
Franconia, near the river Wernitz, thirty-five 


J north-eaſt of Ulm. The magiſtracy are half Lute 


and half Roman catholics, and the inhabitants 4 
mixture of the two religions. The town is a great 
roughfare, and well ſupplied with fiſh from the tive 
with corn and fruits from the neighbouring country 
its territory is ſmall, Its matricular aſſeſiment 1s l 
ſix florins, and to the cham ber- court it pays one fu 
and forty-eight rix-dollars. Here are two convents 
a Teutonic-houſe. | | 


Taz IMPERIAL TOWN or BIBERAC 


THE free imperial town of Biberach, together 
its diſtrict, lies in a valley ſurrounded with mounts 
the little river Rieſz, about twenty miles from Ulm 
ten from the Danube. Its name ſignifies a fe 
vers, and it has a beaver for its arms. The as 
is half Lutheran, and half Roman catholic, — 
the inhabitants, the profeſſors of the two di = 
gions are nearly equal. Here are WO corel 
ſchools, and a rich hoſpital ; but the tenen 
ſiderable. The matricular aſſeſſment paid by PN, 
ſixty- five florins, and that to the chamber o 
eighty- one rix- dollars. 


Taz IMPERIAL TOWN or RAVENSBE 


THIS 1s a handſome town, ſituated e 1 
which falls into the lake of Conſtance, tWell e, 


of Lindau. It was walled and made de 
Afterwards it was made imperial, e of Suabi. 


vileges, by the emperors of the 2 
town- council is compoſed. of an equal Fr" ff 
therans and papiſts, and the churches . belpbe 
vided between the two religions. The 


N . ly n 
of Altorf, and anceſtors to the illuſtrious fam 


onaſtery, wi 


The matricular a 
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ge of Great-Britain, were anciently lords of this 
+ has four gates, ſeveral convents, two churches, 
ſome town-houſe. Its matricular aſſeſſment 
ed florins, and to the chamber of Wetalar it 
ſixty rix-dollars. 
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len IMPERIAL TOWN or KEMPTEN. 


TE imperial town of Kempten, ſuppoſed to be the 
elt Campodunum, is ſituated on the Iler, which paſſes 
111 the town and ſuburbs, twenty-five miles ſouth of 
\enmingen- Both the magiſtracy and burghers are of 
r Lutheran religion; and the revenue of the town, 
ging from lands, tithes, and other incomes, is conſi- 
ble, Its matricular aſſeſſment is fifty- two florins, and 
ole chamber of Wetzlar it pays forty r1x-dollars, 


In IMPERIAL TOWN or KAUF FBEUREN. 


THIS free imperial town is ſituated on the Wertach, 
enen miles north-eaſt of Kempten. The magiſtracy 
its of eight Lutherans, and four Roman catholics, 
de burghers are compoſed of the two religions. Here 
its college, and a Franciſcan nunnery. Its ma- 
all adeſſment is fifty-three florins, and to the cham- 
ent it pays forty-four rix-dollars. It has ſeveral 
[> | ugs in its diſtrict. 

uf 


In IMPERIAL TOWN or WIEL, oz WEIL. 


THIS town, which is nineteen miles north-weſt of 
lingen, and thirteen weſt of Stuttgard, was made 
Imperial by Frederick II. in 1240. It is fortified after 
be ancient manner, with towers, and contains two con- 
h and a rich hoſpital. The inhabitants are Roman 
holics, and the matricular aſſeſſment of the town is 
n fohns. The quota to the chamber of Wetzlar is 
I-ive rix-dollars. 


In IMPERIAL TOWN or WANGEN. 


VANGEN is ſituated on the river Argen, which falls 
die lake of Conſtance, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Wn, and twenty-four from Conſtance, ſuppoſed to be 
cent Yemanis. The inhabitants, who are Roman 
Wiles, have a good trade in paper and flax, and are 
tous for making excellent ſickles, which are ſent all 
Tile empire. Its matricular aſſeſſment is forty florins, 
* te chamber of Wetzlar it pays thirty-ſix rix- 


IMPERIAL TOWN or YSNI, ox ISN. 


Wd imperial town, which is under the protection of 
of Auſtria, is twelve miles eaſt of Wangen. It 
a conſiderable town, but a fire almoſt reduced 
1 * 1630. It has been ſince rebuilt, upon a 
K, and maintains the ſtile and privileges of an 
* wh which it acquired under Charles IV. It 
4 aged to the family of Trucheſs, who are 
- aors of the Benedictine abbey here. The 
' > and moſt of the inhabitants, are Lutherans. 
cular aſſeſſment is thirty-eight florins, and to 
court it contributes thirty-three rix-dollars. 
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a MPERIAL TOWN or LEUTKIRCH. 


Wc is ſituated on the river Eſchach, ſix- 
üg. Landau, and fourteen ſouth-weſt of 
Ty £18 well built, but not large, and being 
WY the rom Tyrol to Italy, is much frequented. 
"a Tegiſtracy are chiefly Lutherans, half the 
dan PPoſed to be Roman catholics. Here is 
drm Roman catholic church, with a nunnery 

ol and the town deals largely in corn, flax, 
oy Its matricular taxation is twenty- 
ll, z to the chamber of Wetzlar thirty-three 


de fon; 22 extenſive heath, or common, takes 
e vr ts town, 
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The imperial town of Wimpfern ſtands on the Neckar, 
and has a magiſtracy of Lutherans, though the inha- 
bitants are a mixture of Roman catholics and Lutherans. 
It has ſome religious houſes, and a ſmall territory. Its 
matricular taxation is twenty-two florins, and its quota to 
the chamber-court fifty- one rix-dollars. 

The imperial town of Giengen, on the river Bronz, 
ſixteen miles from Ulm, is aſſeſſed to the empire at thirty- 
ſix florins, and its quota to the chamber of Wetzlar is 
twenty-ſeven rix-dollars, 

The little imperial Roman catholic town of Pfull-n- 
dorf is ſeated on the Hegau, about ten miles ſouth of the 
Danube. It contains a pariſh church, an hoſpital, and 
two nunneries, and its aſſeſſment to the empire is forty- 
fix florins. To the chamber of Wetzlar it pays thirty - 
three rix-dollars. 

The {mall Lutheran imperial town of Buchhorn ſtands 
on the lake of Conſtance, about twelve miles from Lin- 
dau, and carries on a conſiderable trade. Its matricular 
aſſeſſmment is thirteen florins, and to the chamber of 
| Wetzlar it pays twenty rix-dollars. 

The imperial town of Aalen, ſituated on the Kocher, 
is inhabited wholly by proteſtants, and pays a matricular 
aſſeſſment of thirty-eight florins. Po the chamber of 
Wetzlar it alſo pays eighteen rix-doliars. A conſiderable 
diſtrict belongs to this town. 

The imperial Lutheran town of Bopfingen ſtands on 
the Eger, and is aſſeſſed to the empire at twenty florins. 
To the chamber of Wetzlar it pays thirteen rix-dollars. 

The little imperial town of Buchau is ſituated on the 
Federſce. Its matricular aſſeſſment is four florins, and to 
the chamber of Wetzlar it pays ſixteen rix-dollars, 

The ſmall imperial Roman catholic town of Offenburg 
is ſeated on the Kenſing, and is under the protection of 
Auſtria, Its matricular aſſeſſment is thirty-three florins, 
and to the chamber-court twenty-two rix-dollars. 


bach is alſo ſituated on the Kenſing, ten miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Straſhurg. Its matricular aſſeſſment is twenty-four 
florins, and its ſhare to the chamber of Wetzlar twenty- 
two rix-dollars. 

Zell- am-Hammerſbach, another little imperial town 
of the Roman catholic religion, is about four miles from 
Gengenbach. Its matricular aſſeſſment is twenty-one 
florins. The three laſt- mentioned towns are in league 
mutually to ſupport their common privileges. 


Tas CIRCLE or BAVARIA. 


THIS country, which, by the Germans, 1s called 
Bayern, is part of the Rhetia Vindelicia and Noricum of 
the ancients; and took the Latin name of Boiaria from 
the Boi, a warlike people that came from Gallia Celtica, 
and ſettled here about the year 470. It 1s bounded on 
the eaſt by Auſtria and Bohemia, on the touth by Ca- 
rinthia and Tyrol, on the weſt by Suabia and Franconia ; 
and it leſſens, almoſt to a point, towards Upper Saxony 
on the north. Its greateſt length, from north to ſouth, 
is about one hundred and ninety miles; and the greateſt 
breadth, from eaſt to welt, one hundred and fifteen. It 
contains twenty ſtates, - fome of which are eccleſiaſtic, and 
the others ſecular. The elector of Bavaria, and the 
archbiſhop of Saltzburg,. are joint ſummoning princes, 
The diets, though uſually held at Ratiſbon, are ſome- 
times at Waſſerburg, Landſhut, and Muldorf. Of torty 
thouſand men, the quota of this circle is eight hundred 
horſe, and fourteen hundred and ninety-four foot : and, 
of three hundred thouſand florins, its proportion is eigh- 
teen thouſand two hundred and fifty- two. With reſpect 
to religion, here is a mixture; and, of the aſſeſſors in the 
imperial chamber, one is nominated by the directors for 
this circle. The elector of Bavaria is hereditary com- 
mander of the circular forces. The air is healthy, but 
a conſiderable part of the country is mountainous, and 
the ſoil is not remarkable for its fertility. The foreſts, 
which are large and numerous, afford plenty of veniſon, 
and the hills contain mines of copper, and ſome ſilver, 
with quarries of marble. The principal rivers which 
water this country are the Danube, the Lech, the Inn, 


the Iſer, the Amber, and the Salz. Though the people, 
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in general, are ſaid to be extremely poor, ignorant, and 
ſuperſtitious, they approach nearer to civilization than the 
Suabians. The ſeveral territories contained in this circle, 
will be treated of in the order of their rank in the matri- 
cula; a method we have hitherto purſued in the other 
circles: We ſhall therefore begin with 


Tnz ARCHBISHOPRIC or SALTZBURG, on 
SALZBURG. 


THIS archbiſhopric is bounded on the north by the 
duchy of Bavaria; on the eaſt by Stiria, and the Upper 
Auſtria ; on the weſt by the county of Tyrol; and on the 
ſouth by the duchy of Carinthia, and the biſhopric of 
Brizen. It is about one hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, 
and ſixty- four from north to ſouth. With reſpect to the 
ſoil, it is very mountainous, and in many places rocky 
and barren, but it affords excellent paſturage, and con- 
ſequently abounds in cattle ; particularly in a very fine 
breed of horſes, remarkable for their mettle and hardi- 
neſs. This country is ſingularly famous for the great 
quantities of ſalt it produces, which it barters with Bava- 
ria for corn. Here are mines of gold, ſilver, copper, 
lead, iron, and lapis calaminaris, with quarries of excel- 
lent marble, from ſome of which is dug a ſtone little 
inferior to jaſper. The peaſants, in this archbiſhopric, 
are all allowed the uſe of arms, and trained to military 
duty. There are no nobles here, the principal part of 
the lands belonging to the clergy. The ſtates conſiſt of 
the prelates, the cities, and towns. Though this coun- 
try is governed by a popiſh eccleſiaſtic, and the proteſtant 
inhabitants have always experienced violence and oppreſ- 
fion, yet they had not the reſolution to quit it till 17 32, 
when upwards of thirty thouſand of them withdrew from 
it, diſperſing themſelves in the ſeveral proteſtant ſtates of 
Europe; and ſome of them were even ſent from Great- 
Britain to the American colonies. Here are manufactures 
of coarſe cloth and linen, braſs and ſteel wares, and all 
ſorts of arms and artillery. The archbiſhop, who 1s one 
of the richeſt prelates in Germany, 1s a prince of the 
empire, and perpetual legate to the ſee of Rome, in 
Germany, of which he is alſo primate. He fits in the 
diet on the firſt bench, next to the electors, and, in the 
college of princes, he and the archduke of Auſtria pre- 
fide by turns. When the emperor writes to him, he 
gives him the title of Jour Friendſbip, but the other pre- 
lates have only the title of Your Devotion, or Jour Piely. 
No appeal lies from him, either in civil or eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, but to, the pope, and he is entitled to wear the 
habit of a cardinal. His ſuffragans are the biſhops of 
Freyſingen, Ratiſbon, Brixen, Gurk, Cheinſee, Seckau, 
and Lavant; and, of theſe, the four laſt are nominated, 
and even confirmed by him, and not by the pope. At 
the diet of the empire, his envoy takes precedence of all 
the princes preſent, under the degree of an elector. His 
revenue is eſtimated at two hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum, a conſiderable part of which ariſes from the ſalt- 
works. He can raiſe twenty-five thouſand men, and 
actually keeps, in conſtant pay, a regiment conſiſting of a 
thouſand men, excluſive of his guards. His court 1s 
magnificent, and he has his hereditary great officers and 
high colleges. The chapter is compoſed of twenty-four 
canons, who muſt be all noble. At his acceſſion to the 
fee, the archbiſhop pays one hundred thouſand crowns to 
Rome for the pall. An order of knighthood was inſti- 
tuted in this biſhopric in 1711, in honour of St. Rupert, 

who was the firſt biſhop of Saltzburg, about the begin- 
ning of the eighth century. The archbiſhop confers the 
order of St. Rupert, the knights of which wear a medal 
with an image of that ſaint, and the red croſs of the order 
on the reverſe. The principal places in the archbiſhopric 
are | 

SALZBURG, the capital, which gives name to it, and 
derives its own from the river Salza, on which it ſtands, ' 
and over which it has a bridge. It was built by the dukes 


of Bavaria in the ſixth century, on or near the ruins of 


Jovava, which was deſtroyed by Attila, king of the 
Huns, in 448. It is ſixty-four miles eaſt of Munich, 


one hundred and thirty north of Venice, and one hundred 
and fifty weſt of Vienna, It is well fortified, and the 
f | 
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reſidence of the archbiſhop. The caſtle 


riſoned, and well provided with prov: 
ſtores. The archbiſhop's palace 1 —_ 

a fountain in the area before it, which is oy * havin 
largeſt and grandeſt in the whole empire. This * 
more magnificent than many royal houſes, and e ö Palace 
hundred and ſeventy-three rooms, all rich] "Oo A 
excluſive of the halls and galleries. The - * 
own apartment is ſtately, having a large = ſhop 
caſe leading into a guard-chamber and hes F * 
his rooms are finely adorned by the moſt Gch 1 * | 
ters in Italy, both in painting and ſculpture Th s 
niture is ſurpriſingly rich and ſuperb, conſiſting of F | 
tables, adorned with gilt mouldings, the moſt ba q 
old porcelain, luſtres of maſſy ſilver, and rock re 4 
of uncommon workmanſhip. But there is nos "MW 
ment infinitely more magnificent, which is on! * 
upon days of ceremony. The ſtables are very Io J 
the number of horſes uſually kept by the archbihe 
ſaid to exceed two hundred. The city, part of uh 
ſtands upon a ſteep rock, is well built, but the wn 
narrow, and indifferently paved. Here are many 5 
ſtructures, public and private, ſuch as palaces = 
teries, hoſpitals, and churches. In the cathedral de 
cated to St. Rupert, the apoſtle of Bavaria 4 
Scotchman, all the altars are of marble of different kin 
and one of the organs has three thouſand two hund 
pipes. It is a magnificent fabric of free-ſtone, wit 
ſtately front, which may be reckoned one of the c 
pleteſt in Germany, built after the model of St. Pet 
at Rome, decorated with four marble ſtatues, largert 
the life, of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Rupert, and 
Virgilius ; of whom the two latter were its biſhops, 
inſide of the church is adorned with pilaſters of the( 
rinthian order. Upon grand feſtivals, a ſun of g 
exhibited on the high altar, embelliſhed with pred 
ſtones to the value of twenty-five thouſand pounds; 
a large croſs of ſolid gold, and four golden candldtig 
the front of the altar, and the tabernacle, are of 1 
ſilver. The church is paved with large ſquares of ms 
of various colours. The Capuchins have a con 
here worth ſeeing, from whence there is a proſpect 
vaſt tract of country; and, in St. Sebaſtian's church-) 
which is a ſquare encompaſſed with a gallery luppd 
by arches, is the tomb of Paracelſus, the famous 
ſician, who, as his inſcription ſays, gave away a 
eſtate to the poor, and died on the 4th of Septen 
1541. The archbiſhop, beſides the palace already 
ticed, has two others in the neighbourhood, one ol 
is called the Nueban, and the other Mirabella; the 
of which has a beautiful garden, and a very ente 
orangery. | 

HEeLBRUN, a ſeat belonging to the archbiſhop, # 
a mile from Salzburg, the gardens of which are te 
ably beautiful. Here is alfo a menagerie. 

KLEZHEIM, another archiepiſcopal palace, about 
miles from Salzburg. | 

MuLpoky, a town ſituated on the Inn, famous 
ſynod held in it in 1248, by the biſhops of Bava 
much more for a battle between the emperor +: 
Bavaria, and Frederick of Auſtria, in 1322, wi 
latter was taken priſoner. It gives nameto 4 bail 

HALLEIN, a ſmall town on the Salza, fam 
ſalt- works. 

GasrIx, a market- town on a river of the ſame 
not only famous for its warm bath, but for 1ts M 
gold, ſilver, and lead. ; hid 

The other towns in this archbiſhopric; al 10 
thing particular can be ſaid, are Lauffen, bh 
Tittmaning, Neumark, Seekirchen, Golling, = 
Salfenden, Lofer, Hopfgarten, Micherl, 
Wagran, and Tambſweg. ab 

Several towns and diſtricts in Carinthia, an 
Auſtria, alſo belong to the- archbiſhop- 
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ed miles in length, and ſixty in breadth ; 
n the north by Bohemia, and the Upper 


on the eaſt by Auſtria, and the biſhoprics 
and Paſſau; on the weſt by the duchy of 


d on the ſouth by the county of Tyrol, 
It contains one hundred 
0 towns, large and ſmall, and upwards of three 
gk inhabitants. It is divided into the Upper and 
Fry the former of which, lying under the 
f gountainous, cold, and barren, producing little 
. * lf wine; but it abounds in woods, lakes, 
vid owl, game, baths, medicinal ſprings, and 
"1. It is alſo enriched with mines of copper, 
a kad, and iron. Lower Bavaria, being much 
rel, is conſequently more fertile, producing plenty 
inn paltvrage, and fruit. The principal rivers, 
1 the duchy is watered, are the Danube, the Iſer, 
ln the Lech, the Nab, the Atmuhl, and the Regen. 
Tho inland lakes, here are ſixteen; of the ſmaller 
ne hundred and ſixty. The ſtates of the duchy 
«tt of the prelates, the knights, and nobility. A 
mitee of the ſtates aſſemble at Munich, as often as 
*mtances of affairs require it. The Roman ca- 
s the eſtabliſhed religion of this country, and no 
+ i even tolerated. The clergy, both ſecular and 
ar, are remarkably rich, and the convents very nu- 
us; but the peaſants are wretched in the extreme, 
ciel ſubſiſtence ariſing from the herds of ſwine, fed 
un and crabs in the woods and foreſts. The prin- 
| manufactures of this country are thoſe of coarſe 
glen doth, ſilk and woollen ſtuffs, velvet, tapeſtry, 
kings, docks, and watches. This duchy was long 
emed by dukes, both before and after the time of 
wemare; and, in 1623, duke Maximilian obtained 


con dignity, together with the Upper Palatinate, 


te emperor Ferdinand II. as a reward for the ſer- 
k fad done him in the war againſt Frederick V. 
fir Palatine, and king of Bohemia. The title of 
deer 11-—By the Grace of God, duke of Upper and 
rBavaria, as alſo of the Upper Palatinate ; pfalſ- 
| of the Rhine, arch-ſteward of the Holy Roman 
Ik, cefor and landgrave of Leuchtenburg.— He 
me hereditary officers, a maſter of the houſhold, a 
ky marſhal, cup-bearer, and huntſman. The Ba- 
murder of St. George was revived in 1729, by the 
lr Albert, The knights of the order are ſtiled de- 
n of the immaculate conception of the Bleſſed 
* Mary, and muſt produce unqueſtionable proofs 
Ke 0b1lity of their anceſtry, for eight generations in 
Ins, The elector is grand-maſter, and its enſign 
ICs enamelled blue, with a St. George in the 
it; on the reverſe of which is the name of the re- 
Ei the order in a cypher, ſurmounted with the 
WMlap, and, at the four angles theſe letters: I. V. 
Wan Juſtus velut palma florebit—T he righteous 
ih like a palm-tree. This croſs is worn pen- 
02 broad ſky-blue ribbon, with a black and white 
C The elector has the fifth ſeat in the electoral 
2 ſeveral votes at the diets both of the empire 
e m the colleges of the princes and counts. For 

g Bavaria, his matricular afſeſlment is that of 
| h V2, ſixty horſe, and two hundred and ſeventy- 
" or one thouſand eight hundred and twenty- 
. monthly, in lieu of them; and to the cham- 
etzlar eight hundred and eleven rix-dollars. 
0 * revenue, including the tolls on all the veſſels 
* 'Þ and down the Danube, and other navigable 
What ariſes from the monopoly of corn, ſalt, 
nie and mines, together with his own domain, 
un amount to ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
nine With reſpect to his military eſtabliſhment, 
0 exc n time of peace, about twelve thouſand 
..\clulive of ten thouſand militia, His court, 


dulce . 
ky Ke and ſplendor, is exceeded by none in 


8 an interregnum, he is vicar of the 
ie to che 7 with the elector Palatine, in all places 
Me now vicariate of the count Palatine of the 
Ry, beg; Proceed to a particular deſcription of 


ang with the principal places in 
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Munrcn, or Muxchx, as the Germans call it, the 
capital of the whole duchy, and the reſidence of the 
elector. It is ſituated on the Iſer, thirty-ſix miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Augſburg, ſeventy ſouth of Ratiſbon, and two 
hundred and fourteen weſt of Vienna; being one of the 
pleaſanteſt and moſt populous cities in Germany, for its 
extent. The number of inhabitants in this city is eſti- 
mated at forty thouſand, and the buildings, both eccle- 
ſiaſtical and ſecular, are elegant. The elector's palace, 
which was erected by the elector Maximilian, is a ſuperb 
ſtructure, fit to receive the greateſt monarch in Europe, 
with his attendants and guards. It is furniſhed and 
adorned in the moſt magnificent manner, with tapeſtry, 
gilding, ſculpture, ſtatues, and paintings. It contains an 
amazing collection of jewels, antiquities, and curioſities. 
The great hall is one hundred and eighteen feet in length, 
and fifty-two in breadth ; and the ſtair-caſe leading to it, 
from top to bottom, is of marble and gold. In the hall 
of antiquities are three hundred and fifty-four buſts and 
ſtatues of jaſper, porphyry, braſs, and marble. The 
library contains a vaſt collection of books and valuable 
manuſcripts, and a chamber of rarities ; among which is 
the picture of a bravo, or aſſaſſin, who committed three 
hundred and forty-five murders with his own hand, and 
was an accomplice in four hundred more. The treaſury 
in the chapel contains a vaſt number of pictures, precious 
ſtones, medals, whole ſervices of gold, and many other 
coſtly veſſels; with an aſtoniſhing varicty of pearls, dia- 
monds, rubies, and other precious ſtones. The gardens 
of the palace are alſo very fine, from whence it is ſaid 
there are ſecret paſſages to all the churches and convents 
in the town. This magnificent palace contains twenty 
great halls, nineteen galleries, two thouſand ſix hundred 
large croſs windows, fix chapels, ſixteen great kitchens, 


twelve capacious cellars, and forty vaſt apartments; with 


three hundred Jarge rooms, richly painted, paved, fur- 
niſhed, &c. there being hardly a cornice, niche, or gate, 
without a buſt or relievo of marble. When Guſtavus 
Adolphus took this place in 1632, he would not ſuffer 
the town, or the elector's palace, to be deſtroyed ; em- 
phatically declaring that they deſerved to ſtand till the end 
of time. The principal eccleſiaſtical buildings at Mu- 
nich are, the collegiate church, which 1s dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, that of St. Peter, and the convents of the 
Auguſtines, Capuchins, Franciſcans, and 'Theatines ; 
with the Jeſuits' college, in which is a valuable library ; 
and the nunneries of St. Clara, Bridget, and Ridler. 
Among the other buildings may be mentioned the town- 
houſe, the opera-room, the riding-houſe, and the large 
edifice for tournaments. Its principal manufactures are 
of velvet, ſilk, woollen-cloths, and tapeſtry. It has 
two annual fairs, at which great quantities of wine and 
ſalt are diſpoſed of. The ſtreets are well built, broad, and 
regular, and moſt of the houſes painted on the outſide. 
It is the cuſtom, in this city, to place a green garland on 
a bundle of ſtraw, before every houſe containing tb. 
corpſe of an unmarried perſon. In the neighbourhood 
of Munich are four other palaces, with fine gardens, be- 
longing to the elector; the names of which are Sleiſheim, 
Nymphenburg, Dachau, and Starenburg. 
PFAFFENHOFEN, a ſmall town on the river Ilm. 
NEevsTADT, a little town, ſituated on the Danube. 
ABERSPERG, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſeated on the 
Umbs, containing a convent of Carmelites. That ex- 
cellent hiſtorian, Johannes Aventinus, was born here. 
IncoLsTADT, anciently Aureatum, a fortified town on 
the Danube, containing ſeveral churches and convents, a 
college of Jeſuits, a fine arſenal, and an univerſity, which 
boaſts of having produced the learned Bellarmine, and is 
furniſhed with a good library, and a cabinet of rarities. 
The caſtle, which is extremely ſtrong, is the reſidence of 
the governor. . Here 1s a fine bridge over the Danube; 


| and, in the great church, an image of the Virgin, which 


coſt fifty thouſand crowns. 


SCHROBENHAUSEN, a ſmall town on the Paar, con- 


taining three churches. 
Rain, a little fortified town on the rivulet Acha, not 
far from the Lech. Near this place the famous * 
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Tilly received a wound in the leg, of which wound he 
died ſoon after at Ingolſtadt. 

DanoxEeRTH, or DONAWERT, i 
or Danubii Inſula, a town on the north ſide of the 
Danube, near its conflux with the Wernitz, ten mules 
north-eaſt of Hochſtett, fourteen from Munich, and 
fifteen from Ratiſbon. It was an imperial town till 1607, 
when it was put under the ban of the empire, for op- 
poſing ſome popiſh proceſſions; and beſieged and taken 

by the elector of Bavaria, to whom the execution of the 
ſentence was committed. Though the town is ſmall and 
ill built, it is much frequented by travellers, being near 
the road from Augſburg. Schellingburg, not far from 
hence, is famous for the defeat of the Bavarians, by the 
Englith and Imperialiſts, in 1704. 

WEMBDINGEN, a little town, having a caſtle, and a 
medicinal bath. | | 

AicHa, a town on the Paar, containing a caſtle, two 
churches, and a houſe belonging to the order of Sr. 
John. | 

FrieDBeRG, a town on a hill, near the ſource of the 
river Aicha, famous for clocks and watches. Though 
fortified, it was abandoned by the Bavarians, on the ap- 
proach of the duke of Marlborough, who for ſome time 
encamped here. | 

LANDSBERG, A town on the Lech, containing a caſtle, 
two churches, a college of Jeſuits, and a gymnaſium. It 
had formerly counts of its own. 

ScHONGAU, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Lech, with 
a Caſtle. | 

Diksskx, a market-town on the Ammerſee, having a 
priory of regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
founded in 1185. 

WEiLHEIM, a town on the Ammer, with a caſtle, and 
a convent of Franciſcans. 

STARENBERG, a ſeat of the elector's, mentioned in 
the account of Munich. It is ſituated on the lake called 
the Wurmſee, where the court ſometimes take the diver- 
of heron-hunting, and where a ſtag is ſometimes forced 
into the lake, and hunted. 

W ASSERBURG, a town, with a caſtle, ſituated on the 
Inn, containing four churches. 

RosENHEIu, a market-town, with a caſtle, and a 
Capuchin convent. 

TRAUNSTEIN, a town and caſtle ſeated on the Traun, 
containing a church, a Capuchin convent, and ſome 
falr-{prings. 

REicHENHALL, a town ſituated on the Saal, having a 
rich ſalt- ſpring, and a curious and aſtoniſhing aqueduct 
for carrying off its ſuperfluous waters. 

BUuRKHavstn, a handſome well-built town on the 
Salza, containing an old caſtle, four churches, a regency, 
and a Jeſuits' college. 

| New-OtrTTixnG, anciently Pons Oeni, a town ſituated 
on a hill, not far from the Ign. 

OLp-OerTinG, an ancient collegiate foundation, in 
which the remains of ſeveral emperors, kings, and Bava- 
ian princes are depoſited. It contains a celebrated image 
of the Virgin Mary. | 

BRUNAu, a town and fortreſs, ſituated on the Ign, 
which the Auſtrians made themſelves maſters of in the 
years 1705, and 1742. 

SCHARDING, a town on the Ign, with a caſtle ſituated 
on a hilL | Te. 

UTTenpory, a market-town, with a caſtle. There 
are ſeveral other ſmall towns in Upper Bavaria, which 
are too inconſiderable to be noticed; we ſhall therefore 
deſcribe the principal places in 


LOWER BAVARIA. 


LAxos gur, a large handſome town, ſituated on the 
Ifer, containing two electoral palaces, a college of Jeſuits, 
two churches, three convents of monks, and as many 
cloiſters for nuns. | 

BLENHEIM, a village on the weſt ſide of the Danube, 
three miles north-eaſt of Hochſtett, and twenty-five north- | 
weſt of Augſburg, rendered famous to all poſterity by a 
glorious victory, which, on the 2d of Auguſt, 1704, 


n Latin Donazvertta, 
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Marlborough and prince Eugene, obtained 
completeſt army of French and Bavaria = 
the field, commanded by the NS that ever 

marſhals Tallard 
Marſin, and the elector of Bavaria, Th G = 
the houſhold troops, the Mouſquetaires r 
of all the ſoldiery that France could 1. * 
with the beſt forces the elector of Nan bar; 108 
were here united to conquer Auſtria, and bri whe 
Germanic body under their yoke; being nu 9 
tory over any army that could be brought a 1 
but they were ſo entirely defeated, that a —_ 
victory was hardly ever known. "= 

HocnsTeTT, or Hocastapr, 
Danube, over which it has a wood 
miles ſouth-weſt of Ulm. It is a Pretty large town 
tended by a ſtrong caſtle, The famous engag 
fought between this place and Blenheim, in 19 
indiſcriminately called the Battle of Blenheim and 
Battle of Hochſtett. : 

Exrpinc, or AERDING, a town ſituated on the 
river Sempt, in a very fertile ſpot. 

Dixokrrixc, a town on the Iſer, containing 
churches, and a convent of Franciſcans, 7 

5 Hars, a market- town on the 11z, having a caſtl 
giving name to a county. 

V1LSHOFEN, a ſmall town, ſituated at the conf 
the Danube and Vils, and containing a collegiate ch 
It was taken by the Auſtrians in 1745. 

OSTER HOFEN, a town ſituated near the Danube, 
poſed to be the Petrenſia of the ancients. 
| MosBuRo, a ſmall town on the Iſer, which for 

had counts of its own. 

KILREIM, a town feated at the influx of the Alt 
into the Danube, on an iſland formed by thele 
rivers. 

DieTFuRT, a town ſeated in a vale on the Altmul 
which is a convent of Franciſcans. 

ABACH, a market-town, ſituated on the Da 
having a celebrated mineral ſpring. The em 
Henry II. is ſaid to have been born here. 
SrADbr-Au- Hor, a little town on the Danube, opy 
to Ratiſbon, with which there is a communication 
bridge. Here are two convents and an alms-houls 
latter having an income of eighty thouſand flonns 
1704, the Imperialiſts carried this place by aflault; 
in 1742, the French entrenched themſelves here. 
STRAUBING, a handſome town on the Danube, 
a caltle, containing a collegiate church, four con 
and a college ot Jeſuits. 

Cyan, a town on the Rogen, which here re 
the little river Champ. The Franciſcans have 2 
vent here. Cham gives name to a bailiwick, wh 
formerly an immediate imperial county. 
WINZER, a market-town on the Danube. 
DeckznDoRF, a little town, having a bridge o 
Danube. 

PockN, a -market-town on the Pogen, which 
wards falls into the Danube. On an adjacent fil 
raculous image of the Virgin Mary is ſhewn. 
PreTER, a market-town, through which à I 
the ſame name paſſes into the Danube. 
Av, a market-town, caſtle, and lordſhip, 
river Abens. 

FALKENSTEIN, a market-town and ſeat. 


OF 


a town ſeated 
en bridge, twenty 


on the 


Tax UPPER PALATINATS 


THIS territory is called the Upper Palatinar 
guiſh it from the Lower, belonging to the ele * f 
to whom this alſo belonged till 1620, when tue Ft 
aſſuming the title of king of Bohemia, 4 eh 
the emperor, it was transferred to the du c rl 
Maximilian I. with the title of elector mo 3 
the reſt of the elector Palatine's en kt * 
to his poſterity, with an eighth electorate fs 4 
Munſter; yet this Upper Palatinate, Wit 
dignity, was, by the diet at Prague, 

wards by the above-mentioned treat) 
firmed to the Bavarian family; 0 


- 


the conſederates, under the command of the duke of | 


* 


| 


that it ſhould revert to the Palat 


that of Bavaria. It has part of Franconia and 
an the weſt, Saxony on the north, part of Bohe- 
oo Auſtria on the eaſt, and the Danube on the 
5 except a ſmall part of it, which lies on the other 

7 char river. It is ſixty miles in length, and forty 
om" being interſected by the territory of Sulzbach, 
n diſtrict of Vilſeck, belonging to Bamberg. Some 

115 country are rugged and rocky, though pleaſ- 
F cboldd, on account of the agreeable mixture of 
1 0 vineyards, the former of which produce plenty 
ann and graſs ; but the wine is harſh and unpleaſant. 
4 wef riches of this country are derived from its 
of ſilver, copper, and iron; great quantities of the 
in being exported into the neighbouring countries. 
ſy moſt conſiderable places 1n this territory, are 

bre, in Latin Amberga, the Canbicbis of the 
cents, the capital, ſituated on the little river Vils, 
un, igt miles north of Ratiſbon, and thirty-two 
id Nuremberg. It is the reſidence of the governor 
Urgency, contains an electoral palace, with a college 
cut, and is well fortified. This town has great pri- 

which were granted by the emperor Robert, and 
br good trade, occaſioned by the mines and manufac- 
of iron in the neighbourhood. == 

V wuakK T, a fortified town, with a caſtle, five 
Go fouth-ealt of Nuremberg. It ſtands in a pleaſant 
u, and has a conſiderable trade in iron. This is 

of the towns which was taken by the Imperialiſts, 
En the cletor of Bavaria, in 1703. 

Hnschau, a ſmall town, near the former. 
Nazzuno, a ſmall town, on an eminence, near the 
e river Nab. ; 

Braxav, a ſmall town on the Nab, not far from its 
urce, on the borders of Bohemia. 
TrxcyENREIN, another ſmall town on the Nab, with 
yall, 

Wyvzck, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſituated on a 
Toutain, 
NuzuzG-voR-DEM -W ALD, a pretty large town, with 
ale, ſeated on the Schwarza. 

Rerz, or Rorz, a ſmall town on the Schwarza, in 
ich a convent of Auguſtines. 

Walyuxcaex, another ſmall town on the Schwarza. 
Taavsxirz, or TRESWITZ, a caſtle on the Pfreimbr, 
r Frederick, duke of Auſtria, is ſuppoſed to have 
* confined, when he was taken prifoner by the 
dür. 

VaubssssEN, 2 market-town, near which is a rich 
r of Ciſtercian monks, founded in 11 33, the abbots 
Mich were formerly princes of the empire. Bavaria 
®cxempted it from all impoſts. | 
worn, a ſmall town, 

n, 

WT | other ſmall towns, in this Palatinate, are too in- 
Mlknble to be noticed. 


oof 


ſituated on the 


Tur BISHOPRIC or FREYSINGEN. 


CHAT part of the biſhopric, which lies in this 
ſurrounded by the duchy of Bavaria. The 
rg of this biſhopric was St. Corbinian, who, ac- 
4 $0 Baronicus, went to Rome about the year 710, 
o there conſecrated biſhop of the place by pope 
: une III. As a prince of the empire, the biſhop 
| Rlingen has 
d the circle ; paying the uſual taxes to the empire, 
0 nd chamber of Wetzlar. He is ſuffragan to the 
A of Salzburg, and his chapter is compoſed of 
ns, and nine domicelli. The only places 
ung, in this part of the ſee, are 

No, in Latin Friſinga, the capital, ſeated on 
* eſides the cathedral, it contains ſeveral col- 
'J * and convents, the biſhop's palace, 1 
| "oh an orphan-houſe, and an hoſpital. : 

Abe bil a village, giving name to a county, in 
x op has an elegant palace. 
10 "Wyn, and BuzcKRAin, are caſtles, each of 
bn U "ame to a lordſhip. The biſhop has other 
il fer Bavaria, Auſtria, Stiria, Carmola, and 
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a. ſeat and voice in its diets, and in | 


$38 


Tux PRINCIPALITIES or NEUBURG any 
SULZBACH. 


THESE principalities lie chiefly in the Upper-Pala- 
tinate, the former princes of which were branches of the 
Palacine family. Philip-William, of the Neuburg 
branch, became elector, and had two ſons, both of whom 
dying without male iſſue, the other branch ſucceeded to 
the Palatinate, the duchy of Neuburg, and the electoral 
dignity. Both principalities, therefore, now belong to 
the elector Palatine. The duchy of Neuburg entitles 
the elector to a ſeat and voice in the college of princes, 
at the diets of the empire and circle ; and that of Sulz- 
bach to the latter, paying an aſſeſſment for both to a 
Roman month, and the chamber of Wetzlar. Each 
has a regency of its own, but the Roman catholic reli- 
gion prevails in both; notwithſtanding which the Lu- 
therans are pretty numerous. In the duchy of Neuburg 
the moſt conſiderable places are 

NevBuRs, in Latin Neoburgum, a conſiderable town, 
well built and fortified, ſeated on the Danube, eighteen 
miles north of Augſburg, and forty weſt of Ratiſbon. It 
contains an electoral palace, with a college of Jeſuits, 
and 1s the ſeat of the regency. Here is a great trade in 
wine, which is ſold weekly in the markets; and the duke 
has a large revenue from the toll on the veſſels which paſs 
up and down the Danube, over which here is'a bridge. 
An image of the Virgin Mary in this town, known by the 
name of Our Lady of Neuburg, and to which the ſuper- 
ſtitious aſcribe many miracles, is much reſorted to. In 
1742, the French garriſoned it for the emperor 
Charles VII. but the Auſtrians took it. 

LAUINGEN, a town on the Danube, anciently a Roman 
colony. The great church here is a fine building, covered 
with copper, and has a tower three hundred feet high. 
The dukes of Neuburg, and other princes of the Palatine 
family, were formerly buried here. | 

GUNDELFINGEN, a ſmall town on the river Brenz, 
which below falls into the Danube. It was at the 
river Brenz, that the elector of Bavaria caſt up redoubts, 
to diſpute the paſſage of it with prince Lewis of Baaden, 
and the duke of Marlborough, after their junction, in 
June, 1704. 

The other ſmall towns in this duchy are Hemmau, 
Painten, Burg- Legenfeld, Velburg, Schwandorf, Blieſ- 
ten, Heydeck, Hippolſtein, Kalmunz, Schmidmuhl, 
Reichertſhofen, Laber, Parſberg, Luppurg, Allerſburg, 
Welchein, Ragenſtauff, &c. What follow are the places 
worth mentioning in 


Tre PRINCIPALITY or SULZ BACH. 


SULZBACH, is the capital of the principality, and the 
reſidence of the regency and tribunal, containing about 
three hundred houſes. It contains an electoral palace, a 
Lutheran grammar-{chool, a Roman catholic Latin 
ſchool, and a Capuchin convent. The inhabitants are a 
mixture of Lutherans and papiſts. In the neighbourhood 
of the town are iron mines. 

WEyYDEN, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Wald-Nab, - 
having a Lutheran pariſh church. 

_ Kon1GsSTEIN, a ſmall market-town, with a caſtle. 

ERBENDORF, a mine and market-town, ſeated on the 
Wald-Nab. 

FLrosz, a market-town, on a river of the ſame name, 
containing a Lutheran church. 

VoHrNnsSTRAUSZ, a handſome market-town, with a 
Lutheran pariſh church, and a caſtle belonging to the 
prince, called Friderichſburg. | 

PARKSTEIN, a market-town, ſeated on a mountain, 
with a fortified caſtle. 


Taz BIHOPRIC or RATISBON. 


THIS biſhopric, taking its name from the imperial 
city of Ratiſbon, in which the cathedral ſtands, is ſup- 
poſed to have been founded in the eighth century, by St. 
Boniface. The biſhop, however, is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Salzburg, though he depends immediately 


on the pope; and, as a prince of the empire, has a ſeat 
6U | | 


and 


532 r 


and vote in its diets, as well as in thoſe of the circle, 
paying the uſual aſſeſſments. The chapter conſiſts of 
twenty-four canons, and his domain, which is not very 
8 lies in and near the city, but he has little or 
r over it. ffic 
and high colleges. The only places worth mentioning, 
under the biſhop's temporal juriſdiction, are 

DoxAAsTAur, a market- town, ſeated on the Danube, 
near which is a caſtle of the ſame name. Here is a ferry 
belonging to the elector of Bavaria, and the town gives 
name to a lordſhip. | 

WRT, or WorTH, a market-town, giving name 
to a lordſhip, and containing a caſtle, 

HontxnBuRG, a caſtle, ſeated on the Laubrach, giving 
name to a lord{hip. 

Pacnyrtarn, a ſmall town in Lower Auſtria, alſo 
giving name to a lordſhip. 

Some other diſtricts and villages belong to the biſhop 
of Ratiſbon. 8 


TR LANDGRAVATE or LEUCHTENBURG. 


THIS little principality, after the elector of 
Bavaria was put under the ban of the empire, was 
ranted, in 1708, to the family of Amberg ; but, by 
the treaties of Raſtadt and Baaden, it 1everted to the 
Bavarian family, and entitles the elector of Bavaria to a 
ſeat and vote in the diets of the empire and circle, 
among the princes, paying the uſual aſſeſſmments. As 
to the civil government, 1t 1s under a particular regency ; 


but, with reſpect to eccleſiaſtical matters, belongs to the | 


dioceſe of Ratiſbon. 
worth nientioning, are 

LeUcHTENBURG, a market town, with a caſtle, giving 
name to the landgravate, and a bailiwick. 

PFRiEMT, a little town, with a caſtle; on a rivulet of 
the ſame name, which riſes at Proſtiborz in Bohemia; 
and, after running from caſt to weſt through this part of 
the country, falls into the Nab near the town. This 
place gives name to a bailiwick. 

WERNBERG, a market-town, with a caſtle. 

Luk, a ſmall market-town, ſituated on the Nab. 

Some other diſtricts, &c. belong to this landgravate. 


The only places in this territory, 


Tus BISHOPRIC or PASSAU. 


THIS biſhopric was founded in 634, by Theo- 
dore III. duke of Bavaria, and its dioceſe extends twenty 
miles on the noith ſide of the Danube, bordering on 
Auſtria and Bohemia. The biſhop is immediately de- 
pendent on the ſee of Rome, and, as a prince of the 
empire, has a ſeat and vote among the princes in its diets, 
as well as in thoſe of the circle, paying the uſual afleſſ- 
ments. His chapter conſiſts of twenty-tour canons, who 
muſt be all geutiemen; and his annual revenue, though 
much leſs than it was before the erection of the arch- 
biſhopric of Vienna, at preſent amounts to fifteen thou- 
fand pounds. The principal places belonging to this 
biſhopric, are 


Passau, the capital, ſituated on the Danube, where 


it receives the Ilz, near the borders of Auſtria. 
populous trading city, and naturally ſtrong, 
on all ſides with rocks and rivers, and 55 


It is a 


being fenced 
pent in by a 


mountain, that it runs in a narrow flip at the bottom of | 


it, from eaſt to weſt, above a mile in length. The 
biſhop's palace, the chapter-court near it, kv the caſtle 
on St. Gregory's-hill, near that part of the town called 


the IEſtadt, are handfome buildings. Beſides the cathe- 


dra], here are three churches, a monaſtery, and a college 
of Jeſuits. This = is famous for many meetings and 
conſultations of the German princes, and particularly for 
the treaty concluded in 1552, for putting an end to the 


troubles of Germany, in the contention between the em- 
peror Charles V. and the proteſtant princes ; by which 
the Lutherans, who were only tolerated before, were now 


religion. Ti 


eſtabliſhed” in the free exetcile of their 
river IEE is noted for its pearls. lee os 
' 'Winvorr, a market-town on the Danube. 
.*HavztwBuRo, alſo a market-town, 

+ Rok$pacn, andther matket-rown, 


He has his hereditary officers, - 


{1 
1 


» 


O F 


| contends that they are ſubject to him. The annual 


+ {| It is ſo ancient, that ſome have ſuppoſed 
built by 


1 


Here are ſeveral other ſmall to 
longing to the biſhopric, beſides 
Lower Auſtria, 


ns and diſtrig 
thoſe in Upe 


TRE PRINCELY COUNTY or STERNSTE] 
THIS county, which lies diſperſed in the Upper P 


tinate, belongs to prince Lobkkowit fl 
a ſeat and vote among the 1 4 
empire and circle, paying the uſual aſſeſſments 1. 2 
ſiſts of Neuſtadt, a ſmall town, with a caltle 5 
Nab; Walturn, another ſmall town, with * 


Schonſee, a ſmall town; Sternſtein, a village. 
citadel of Waldau. a village; and 


ins PRINCELY PROVOSTSHIPp 
BERCHTOLSGADEN 


THE territory of this provoſtſhip, which was found 
in 1108, 1s environed with the archbiſhopric of Salzhi 
and Lower Bavaria. Till 145 5, it was ſubordinate to 
archbiſhop of Salzburg, but it was then made imme 
ately dependent on the pope; and the arch-dukes 
Auſtria are its protectors. The provoſt, as a Prince 
the empire, 1s entitled to a ſeat and vote among the 
cleſiaſtical princes, in the diets of the empire and cite 
paying a matricular aſſeflment of one huadred and 
florins, and to the chamber of Wetzlar one hundred 
twenty rix-dollars. This territory contains no place wi 
noticing, except 

BERCHTOLSGADEN, a market-town on the Alben, i 
which the cloiſter ſtands ; and Schellenberg, and 
market-town, alſo ſituated on the Alben. 


im CTCOUNTYT oo HAAS 


THE length of this territory is about twelve mi 
and the breadth eight. It lies contiguous to the duchy 
Bavaria, and belongs to the elector, whom it entitl 
a ſeat and vote in the diets among the counts, paying 
uſual aſſeſſments to the empire, circle, and chamb 
Wetzlar. It contains Haag, a market-town, wit 
Citadel, 


Tus COUNTY or OR TENBURG 


THIS territory lies in Lower Bavaria, and belong 
its counts, who have a ſeat and vote among the co 
in the diets of the empire and circle, paying the 
aſſeſſments. Their immediate dependence on the em 
is, however, diſputed by the elector of Bavaria, 


venue of this county is about thirteen thouſand flo 
and the only place, worth mentioning, 15 | 

ORTENBURG, a market-town, with a citadel, gi 
name to the county. 


TRE SEIGNIORY or EHRENFEL>». 


THIS ſeigniory, which lies in the duchy of Neu 
belongs to the Palatine, and entitles him to lea 
vote among the counts of the empire and circle, ps 
the uſual afſeſſments. It has its name from a morn 

The ſeigniories of Sulzburg, Pyrbaum, my 
and Hohen-Waldeck, belong to the clector of Ba 
each of which entitles him to a ſeat and vote wy 
counts, in the diets of the empire and circle, lues 
tae uſual aſſeſſments. 


Tux IMPERIAL CITY or RATISBON 


THIS is the capital of the circle, and theo 
perial city in the elector of Bavaria 5 _ : 
Germans call it Regenſberg, from the nver 155 
here falls into the Danube. It is forty-ſeven — 
eaſt of Nuremberg, ſixty north of Munter 


| * 
north eaſt of Augſburg, and ewo hundred wel ha 0 


Fiberius, fourteen years un bar 3 
Chriſt, who called it Auguſia Colonia 31997; | 
2 


V 


that part of their monarchy which lay to the eaſt of Gaul, 


| ©. «diſputed, but it is certain that it was poſſeſſed by 


— vl 508, and that the ancient kings and princes 


$33 


in Germany. A part of that was afterwards made a 


q „ made it their ſeat, and capital city. Of the | marquiſate, and, by Frederick I. in 1156, was raiſed to 
5 0 Ee Ruüſbon we have already given an account. | a duchy. Early in the fifteenth century, when the houſe 
| anne © K Sevaria are ſaid to have poſſeſſed this city | of Auſtria began to grow powerful, they dignified 

* Ke n n Frederick Barbaroſſa made it imperial. | it with the title of arch-duchy. It is divided into the 
N $119, * ror Frederick II. held a general diet | Upper and Lower Auſtria, the former lying towards the 

—_ vr 3 it many privileges. Maximilian, | weſt, and the latter towards the eaſt; and is bounded by 
5 gh wan, g p< of Oe it in 1703, but abandoned it in | Bohemia on the north, Hungary on the eaſt, Bavaria on 

2 battle of Blenheim. This city 1s large, | the weſt, and Stiria on the ſouth. Upper Auſtria is 
E. es 4 well fortified with a double wall, ditches, | mountainous and barren towards Stiria, but the reſt is 
uu = The ſituation is pleafant, in a country | more level and fertile, yielding plenty of fruits, game, 
Hanper ih corn and paſture, and with vines, which ſalt, iron, wood, medicinal baths, and ſome petrifying 
fn but palatable wine, little inferior to the | ſprings. Lower Auſtria is, in general, level and fertile; 

4 Trade flouriſhes here, occaſioned principally | producing corn, wine, paſture, ſaffron, wood, alum, 
Je be, the Nab, and the Regen, which unite | filver ore, and porcelain earth. The mountain, called 
* and excluſive of the advantages they at- | the Kahle-Berg, anciently Mons Cetins, extends almoſt 
Lea ſped to navigation, plentifully ſupply the in- from Vienna into Carniola. This country is watered by 

0 ns with fiſh. The houſes are generally well built, | the Danube, the Moravia, the Leitha, the Traſen, the 

b We ſteets large. Here is a ſtone bridge over the | Erlebach, the Ips, the Stamp, the Ens, the Steyer, and 

0 unde, ſaid to be the moſt ſubſtantial of any upon this | the Traun. Both Upper and Lower Auſtria are popu- 

od o the Rhine, conſiſting of fifteen free-ſtone arches. | lous, and full of towns, —_— ſeats, caſtles, ' and 

ts + maiſtracy are Lutherans, but the majority of the | monaſteries, The Auſtrian dialect, which differs con- 
ce wins are Roman catholics, to whom belong many ſiderably from the High Dutch, extends from the Adriatic 

e and convents. The abbot of St. Emerau, in | to Switzerland. The diets here conſiſt of the biſhops, 


abbots, provoſts, princes, counts, barons, knights, and 


dn and the abbeſſes of Upper and Lower Mun- 


| (GS in ccpeftively entitled to a ſeat and vote in the diets | towns. That of the Lower Auſtria is held at Vienna, 
=_ empireand circle, and are aſſeſſed in the matriculas. | and that of the Upper at Linz. The nobility, who are 
wo ff of theſe are two curious manuſcripts of the | very numerous, have great privileges. The margraves 

wn in the eighth and ninth centuries, one of | of Brandenburg, and the archbiſhop of Salzburg, have 
1, SW Kin ctters of gold. Apollonius, who ſo eminently | ſome fiefs in Auſtria, The archbiſhop of Vienna is a 


prince of the Holy Roman empire, and has the honour 
of the pallium and croſs. The Auſtrians are more ſo- 
ciable and polite than their neighbours, and very hoſpitable 
to ſtrangers; but they have an unſufferable ſhare of vanity 
and pride. Luxury reigns through the whole country, 
but the inhabitants of Vienna, in particular, are ſaid to 
carry it to greater lengths, than thoſe of any other city in 
the world. The women, who are rather handſome than 
beautiful, are not without vanity, but they are reſerved, 
and delight more in finery than gallantry : Though ex- 
tremely 1gnorant, credulous, and ſuperſtitious, they are 
generous and ſincere ; and, to their honour be it ſpoken, 
they uſe no coſmetics. The principal manufactures of 
this country are thoſe of ſilk, linen and woollen cloth, 
gold and ſilver lace, ſtuffs, ſtockings, mirrors, porcelain, 
plate, braſs, and other hard-wares. The commodities . 
for exportation are wine, ſaffron, gunpowder, and alum. 
Rodolph I. count of Habſburg, who flouriſhed towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, was the founder of the 
preſent Auſtrian family, which, from that time, gained 
continual acceſſions of power, dignity, and dominion ; 
till, at length, in the perſon of Albert II. it aſcended the 
imperial throne ; which it has poſſeſſed, almoſt without 
interruption, ever ſince, for upwards of three hundred 
years. Among the high privileges of this illuſtrious 
houſe are theſe : The arch-dukes are at liberty to appear 
or not at the diets of the empire, though always invited 
there by the emperor ; yet nothing can be concluded there 


Eneniſte! himſelf for his {kill in the Greek tongue, was 
keated at this abbey. In the female foundations, the 
abbeſſes are elected by the two chapters of ladies, 
muſt be all of noble birth by ſixteen generations; but, 
kuh the abbeſſes are required to make vows of celi- 
xn, k. the other ladies are permitted to marry. Here 
40 the nunneries of St. Clara and St. Paul, the 
hel of the Holy Croſs, ſome Lutheran churches, 

WW: Lutheran gymnaſium ; with a cloiſter for Scotch- 
1" i the Roman catholic religion. The diets of the 
re have been held in the council-houſe of this city, 
WT without interruption, ſince the year 1662. This 
Imilance is advantageous to the city, but its principal 
Wments ariſe from its trade with Vienna, for which 
WE: great quantities of wood, corn, and all manner of 
FWns, are continually ſhip On the other ſide 
Danube, there are till to be ſeen ſome of the 
ments of the Jews, of whom four thouſand two 
pere deſtroyed, after the baniſnment of that race 
ie ty, In the Danube, near this city, are two 
G called Oberwerth, and Underwerth, ſignifying 
Uhr and Lower Iſland, which are inhabited by 
um, thermen, and millers. Being an imperial 
þ Raiſon pays a matricular aſſeſſment of one hun- 


Fl firy forins, and to the chamber- court forty- 
Ar- dollars. 


= CIRCLE or AUSTRIA. 


Neu: ful trritory is bounded to the north by Moravia, | without their participation. They are not ſubjected to 
a * a uach the circle of Bavaria; to the eaſt by Hun- | any of the taxes of the empire, and yet they enjoy its 


be weſt by Switzerland ; and to the ſouth by the 
bh te, and the territory of Venice. Of all the circles, 

An rank, and the largeſt; and the illuſtrious houſe 
* the name of it has been ſo long in poſſeſſion of 
ul throne, that it almoſt ſeems to be conſidered 
S. witer right; and that the election of a king 
nns, or an emperor, is a mere ceremony. It 
10 ole circles that are called Catholic, and the 
l dhe ſovereign prince and director of it; but 
nde deen held in it for many years. Of the whole 
3 the empire, it contributes about a fifth, 
"nd money; having, though not obliged to 


protection. They are exempted from the juriſdiction of 
all the judicatories and ban of the empire: They receive 
their inveſtiture gratis. They can confer the dignity of 
barons, counts, and princes, which muſt be of force, 
and have regard paid to it throughout all the Roman 
empire: and, when the male ſtock of the family becomes 
extinct, the hereditary ſucceſſion is to deſcend to the eldeſt 
daughter. | 

The counts of Weſſenwolf are hereditary ſtewards in 
the Upper, and the —.— of Trautſon in the Lower 
Auſtria: the princes of Lamberg hereditary chamberlains 
in the Upper, and the counts of Breuner in the Lower. 


jy hp nary or extraordinary taxes to the empire, | The counts of Stahrenberg are hereditary marſhals, and 
4 6 ti aken on itſelf the rate of two electors. The the counts of Harrach hereditary maſters of the horſe. 
ol thy amber of Werzlar for this circle, is no- Here are alſo hereditary cup-bearers, carvers, combat- 


„ arch-duke, - 


have | | | judges, ſhield-bearers, rangers, maſters of the jewel- 
ge b KROP | | office, purveyors, ſtable-maſters, mint-maſters, artillery - 
hy lt © 105 ARCH-DUCHY or AUSTRIA. ; Lang, ee &c. But neither of theſe places can 
\ 3 name Oeſtrrich, or Eaſtern Kingdom, | be held by any one who is not a member of the catholic 

1 Oginated, was given by the Franks to! church. | | 
| e 
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The order of the knights of the Golden Fleece equally 
belong to Spain and Auſtria, Here are alſo two orders 
of ladies, in imitation of knighthood, founded by the 
empreſs-dowager Eleonora, in 1662. One of them is 
coinpoſed of thirty ladies, part proteſtants and part Ro- 
man catholics, and is called the Order of the Slaves of 
Virtue. - The other conſiſts of ſeventeen, who. are all 
papiſts, and is ſtiled the Order of the United. Croſs- 
Bearers. The badge of the former is a gold medal, 
repreſenting the ſun, encompaſſed with a laurel crown, 
and their motto Sola ubique triumphat. The latter wear 
a four-cornered croſs on their left ſide, fixed to a black 
ribbon ; at the end of which there is a ſparkling ſtar, 
with four eagles about it, and the motto Salus & Gloria. 

For the government and adminiſtration of juſtice in 

pper and Lower Auſtria, there are ſeveral colleges, or 
courts, the principal of which are held at Vienna. The 
civil law is in force in Auſtria, where it does not militate 
againſt the arch-duke's ordinances, or thoſe of the land- 
diets. The revenues'of the ſovereign ariſe partly from 
the ſubſidies granted by the ſtates, and partly from the 
duties, tolls, exciſe, &c. By virtue of a conceſſion of 
pope Nicholas V. the arch-dukes may impoſe taxes on 
eccleſiaſtics. 

We now proceed to a more particular deſcription of 
this territory; and firſt of g 


LOWER AUSTRIA. 


- LOWER Auſtria, which is alſo called the country 
below the Ens, was formerly divided into four parts, 
called quarters; two of which lie on the ſouth, and two 
on the north of the Danube ; but, ſince the year 175 3, 
they have been called circles, over each of which a circle- 
captain has been appointed. 'Thoſe on the ſouth fide are 
called the circles below and above the foreſt of Vienna; 
and thoſe on the north, the circles below and above Man- 
hertſberg, a mountain ſo named. In the firſt of theſe 
circles, the principal places are | 
Vienna, the capital, not only of the arch-duchy, but 
of all the emperor's dominions, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
ſouth ſide of the Danube, twenty-four miles weſt of the 
frontier of Hungary, forty of Preſburg, forty eaſt of 
Lintz, one hundred and ten north-weſt of Buda, four 
hundred and fifty north of Rome, fix hundred from 
London, five hundred and ſixty caſt of Rotterdam, and 
five hundred and ſeventy weſt of Conſtantinople. It is 
called by the natives Wien, from the little river of that 
name, which falls near it into the Danube. It was an- 
ciently called Vendum, Vindomina, Vindobona, Ala Flaviana, 
Caſtra Flaviana, and alſo Colonia Fabiana, on account of 
a Roman colony which was here under general Fabianus; 
and here their Calis Iftria, or navy on the Danube lay, 
under the protection of the tenth German legion. Some 
are of opinion, that it was Ptolemy's Juliobona. It ap- 
pears, however, from Cluverius, that it was one of the 
chief towns in Pannomia. It was famous for the actions 
of ſeveral of the Roman emperors againſt the Marco- 
manni, and the Quadi; particularly for the wars of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Philoſophus, who defeated 
thoſe nations, and is ſaid to have died here. Whether it 
was afterwards deſtroyed does not appear, for we find 
little or no account af it till 1158, when Henry I. of 
Auſtria, is faid to have rebuilt it; and it was enlarged 
beautified, and walled round, in 1192, by the ranſom- 
money which the marquis of Auſtria obliged king 
Richard I. of England to pay, when he took him pri- 
ſoner on his return from the Holy Land, becauſe he took 
down the Auſtrian banner at Joppa, and treated it with 
great indignity.. This ranſom was one hundred and forty 


uſand marks of filver, in Cologne weight; ſo pro- 


digious a ſum in thoſe times, that the Engliſh were obliged 
to diſpoſe of their church plate to raiſe it. Though it 
was made an imperial city by Frederick II. in 1236, yet, 
n the ſpace of four years, it became ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria. The city of Vienna, properly ſo called, i 
not of very great extent; nor can it be enlarged, being 
limited by a ſtrong fortification. It is very populous, 
Feng, ught, to contain ſeventy thouſand inhabitants. 
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is a noble univerſity, founded by the emperor 
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high. Some of the public buildin | 
magnificent ; but they appear externally Palace 
vantage, on account of the narrowneſs of yy | 
The chief are the imperial palace, the libra a 45 * 
the palaces of the princes Lichtenſtein,” 5 my 
ſome others. If Vienna ſhould ever he , DEW . 
to the inconveniencies of a ſiege, a meaſre ws; t 
taken which will prevent the neceſſity of deſtr wal 
ſuburbs : No houſes without the walls are alloy 4 
built nearer to the glacis than fix hundred yards; 0 
there is a circular field, of ſix hundred paces by * 
round the town; which, excluſive of the k 0 . 
above- mentioned, has a very beautiful and Clu 
effect. Beyond the plain, the ſuburbs are built: 1 
form a very extenſive and magnificent town, of Ka, 
gular circular form, containing within its boſom a ſpa n 
: . . "ag Ci 
field, which has for its centre the original town of Vie 
Theſe magnificent ſuburbs, and the town together 
{aid to contain above three hundred thouſand inhabit 
yet the former are not near ſo populous, in proportio 
their ſize, as the town; becauſe many houſes of 
ſuburbs have extenſive gardens belonging to them; 
many families, who live during the winter within the 
tifications, paſs the ſummer months in the ſuburhs, 1 
city of Vienna, including its ſuburbs, would make at 
one fourth of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, y 
their environs. Moſt of the ſquares are ornamentedy 
elegant fountains, and magnificent monuments, eref 
by the emperor. The metropolitan church of St, $ 
phen, is a ſtately Gothic building, with a tower f 
hundred and fixty Auſtrian feet in height. From bei 
there is a noble proſpect of the city and adjacent cou 
and of the courſe of the Danube through the gre 
part of Auſtria, and almoſt to Preſburg, in Hung 
A caſe of wooden hammers hangs in the tower, 
which they call the people to church from Good Fri 
to Eaſter-Day ; becauſe they will not ſuffer the bells 
have their full found, during the time that Our Savio 
ſuppoſed to have continued in the grave. At the entre 
of this church, a ſtone is placed in the wall, whicl 
ſuppoſed to be one of thoſe with which St. Stephen 
ſtoned to death. It has the appearance of a pebble, 
is worn very ſmooth by the ſuperſtitious people, who 
light in touching it. The archbiſhop's revenue 1s a 
thirty thouſand imperial florins per annum. The: 
church, where the moſt important ceremonies ae 
formed, is not the court church, though it is ſo nes 
that there is a paſſage to it from the palace, by a | 
gallery. Here are many other noble churches, and 
convents ; particularly one for Scotchmen, in honou 
their countryman St. Colman, who was reckoned 
patron of Auſtria ; and whoſe body, which was long 
here, had miraculous cures aſcribed to it; but 1t 
afterwards conveyed to Alba Regalis, The church d 
Aultrian friars, which is very large, has a chapel relemb 
that of the Santa Caſa, or the Virgin's-houſe, 4 
in Italy; on the top of which are many mm 7 | 
and other trophies, taken from the Turks an 10 7 
The Jeſuits have two ſpacious colleges here; 3 1 
that which faces the Piazza, there is a column 0 © 
in the centre of the market - place, on a 
ſtone, bearing 2 ws of the 12 ; 
ſerpent at her feet, and four angels roune- "2 
1 recommending Auſtria to her prey” 
Peter's: church is much eſteemed for its àntiqu ty, 


and built on the os ers 


Frederid 
reat revenue 


the oldeſt in the city, 
ſtood the Ara Flavinia, dedicated to St. 


who is faid to have / dan it N 

rivileges. It was afterwards enlar 4 
51 Bohemia, and completed by 2 III. in 
who divided it into four claſſes, with their 155 oy 
and immunities. -, The principal, or chanceuon © 
other maſters of the univerſity, 


have power e 


ad the fief 


; h 
death over their ſcholars. Proteſtants Ca 
ciſe of their religion in the church of che pee | 


this city, till after the battle of Prague, 


— | . - mill 
drove their miniſters out of Auſtria : but . 
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Roman catholic churches. 
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at preſent, erther here or in ariy other 
The imperial palace is a wretched 
ge enough to correſpond with the 
its owner. It conſiſts of two courts ; the 
; he imperial family, and the outer, which is the 
"for the accommodation. of the courtiers and 
by Over the gate of the palace = ary wy —_ 
PP” which ſome imagi there by the 
* ich ſome imagine were place y the 
pct Nun in Latin, Auſtriæ Eft Imperari Orbi 
4 = Auſtria has a right to govern the whole world. 
"MES cabinet of coins and medals, is the largeſt 
ſte ot in Europe; and the imperial library equals, 
ceds, that of the Vatican, and the royal library 
0. being ſuppoſed to contain near one hundred 
= volumes. It has been collecting ever ſince the 
P Maximilian I. and IS enriched with, among 
other curious articles, a manuſcript copy of Livy, 
4 of a thouſand years old; a Greek 3 in 
ehracters, of the New Teſtament, above fifteen 
2 old, with gold letters, 1 purple ; 
bible, with many notes in his own hand-writing ; 
= — of Dioſcorides, of above eleven hun- 
bd year old; and the mathematical 232323 of 
Brahe, Kepler, and Gaſſendus. After the library 
ons there is little worth ſeeing in the palace, 
the theatre, which is truly magnificent; as are allo 

& fables, near the palace, where there are — 
fs from every part of Europe. In the ſubulb o 
We the cloiſter of the female Salerians, or Eng- 
I nuns; with the grand palaces * the late _— 
e of Savoy, and of the prince of Schwarzenberg. 
* called Landitrafe is a fine cloiſter of Jn, of 
E order of St. Auguſtine, who wear white-ermine. 
The garriſon here conſiſts of one regiment of foot, who 
ke lodeed in caſerars. The city, by means of the Da- 
ke, is well ſupplied with proviſions, and every thing 
Ba uſeful, neceſſary, or agreeable. Being the ſeat of 
WW cout, and the ſupreme colleges and tribunals, there 
WH: prodigious reſort to it, eſpecially thoſe of the nobleſſe, 
Win all the hereditary corintries, and others, particularly 
lk of the empire. The grandeur of this court exceeds 
kt of almoſt any other. The greateſt part of the offi- 
ts of ſtate, of the houſh old, of the horſe and foot 
& and upwards of one hundred gentlemen of the 
chamber, who wear gold en keys at _— — are 
Ker princes, counts, or barons. A ſingular cuſtom 
Els at this court, that the e mpreſs- dowager can never 
ie her mourning, though her officers and domeſtics 


weed, but hot 


hen 


* 
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ace covered with black: that ſhe cannot be preſent at 
Pay, ball, or concert; and that, on loſing her huſband, 
dis adieu to cheerfulneſs, and every ray of comfort 
u aſolation, becoming a prey to gloom and melan- 
WY, merely in conformity to etiquette, As we are 
a tie ſubject of the court of Vienna, the ſeat of the 
Fatt empire in the world, the reader will probably 
i limſelf obliged to us for preſenting to his view a 
af the preſent imperial family, drawn from nature 
r. Moore, who lately accompanied the duke of 
itn to Vienna :— About a week after our arrival 
enn, we had the honour of being preſented to the 
Mcror, The count Degenfeldt, accompanied us to 
Palace between nine and ten in the morning. After 
n ew minutes in an adjoining room, we were 
3 into that where the emperor was alone. His 
e 15 affable, eaſy, and gracefully plain. T'wo 
dur days after this, we were preſented, at a full 
"hg the two unmarried arch-ducheſſes, their 
1 e princeſs Albert of Saxony, and the princeſs of 
The lag WO is married to the emperor's brother. 
Nt to Sow 19 are lately arrived from Milan, on a 
don © empreſs. The imperial family are uncom- 
0 f elblocking, and have a very ſtrong reſemblance 
1, Xt. They are all ws a fair complexion, 
l Nach blue eyes, and ſome of them, particularly 
tis tem, uke, are diſtinguiſned by the thick lip, ſo 
Ween * in the Auſtrian family. The beautiful 
Nele 10 "ance is the handſomeſt of this family, only 
Ur Ci the youngeſt ; ſome people think that 
No, XLy; cel Albert, has ſtill the advantage. 


N that her apartments muſt always be hung, and her 
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One of the unmarried arch-ducheſſes, who formerly 
was thought the moſt beautiful, has ſuffered conſide- 
rably by the ſmall-pox. A lady of the court told 
me, that, as ſoon as this princeſs underſtood what her 
© diſeaſe was, ſhe called for a looking-glaſs, and, with 
unaffected pleaſantry, took leave of thoſe features ſhe 
had often heard praiſed, and which ſhe believed would 
be greatly changed before ſhe ſhould ſee them again. 
The diminution which the ſmall-pox has made, in the 
beauty of this princeſs, has not in the ſmalleſt degree 
Impaired her good-humour, or the eſſential part of her 
character, which, by every account, is perfectly 
amiable.” Having thus introduced a general view of 
the imperial or Auſtrian family, we would gladly enlarge 
upon the manners of the courtiers; for which purpole, 
and, 1n order to convey ſome idea of the conduct of the 
faſhionable world, we have ſelected another character, 
pourtrayed by the ſame great maſter. For the honour 
and advantage of Germany, it is hoped this is no ſingular 
character; but, if all the nobleſſe of Vienna are as 
amiable as this lady, it is certainly the moſt virtuous, as 
well as the moſt brilliant of any court in Europe. We 
cannot recommend a better model to our titled dames of 
St. James's: © The counteſs Thune has the art of en- 
« tertaining a company, and of making them entertain 
one another, more than any perſon I ever knew. 
With a great deal of wit, and a perſect knowledge of 
the world, ſhe poſſeſſes the molt diſintereſted heart. 
She is the firſt to diſcover the good qualities of her 
friends, and the laſt who ſees their foibles. One of her 
greateſt pleaſures 1s to remove prejudices from amongſt 
her acquaintances, and to promote fi iendſhips. She 
has an everlaſting flow of ſpirits, which ſhe manages 
with ſo much addreſs as to delight the gay, without 
diſpleaſing the dejected. I never knew any body have 
ſuch a number of friends, and ſo much generous 
friendſhip to beſtow on each: She is daily making new 
ones, without allowing her regard for the old to dimi- 
niſh. She has formed a little ſyſtem of happineſs at 
her own houſe, herſelf being the centre of attraction 
and union. Nobody is under the leaſt neceſſity of remain- 
ing a moment in this ſociety after being tired. They 
may retire when they pleaſe. No more notice is taken 
of the entries or exits of any perſon who has been 
once received, than of a fly's coming in or going out 
of the room. There is not the ſhadow of reſtraint. 
If you go every night, you are always treated with 
equal kindneſs; and, if you ſtay away for a month, 
you are received, on your return, with the ſame 
cheerfulneſs as if you had been there every evening.” 
It is not uncommon for married ladies here, to avow 
the greateſt degree of friendſhip and attachment to meri 
who are not their- huſbands; and to live with them in 
great intimacy, without hurting their reputation, or being 
ſuſpected, even by their own ſex, of having deviated from 
the laws of modeſty. In this there is ſomething ſo 
ſtrangely unaccountable, that we could not have believed 
it; had it not come from the ſame authentic ſourcę of 

information: « One evening at the count Thune's, when 
« there was a pretty numerous company, I obſerved one 
lady uncommonly ſad, and enquired of her intimate 
ce friend, who happened to be there alſo, if ſhe knew the 
e cauſe of this ſadneſs ?—I do, replied ſhe ; Mr. de ——, 
whom ſhe loves very tenderly, ought to have been here 
a month ago; and laſt night ſhe received a letter from 
him; informing her that he cannot be at Vienna for a 
month ta come. But pray, ſaid I, does not your 
friend's huſband know of this violent paſſion ſhe has for 
Mr. de ? Yes, yes, anſwered the, he knows it, 
and enters with the moſt tender ſympathy into her af- 
fliction; he does all that can. be expected, from an 
affectionate huſband, to comfort and ſoothe his wife; 
aſſuring her that her love will wear away with time. 
Bur ſhe always declares that ſhe has no hopes of this; 
becauſe ſhe feels it augment every day. — Mis, au fond, 
continued the lady, cela lui fait bien de la peine; par- 
ceque, malbeureuſement il aime Ja femme, a la folie. Et 
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ja femme, qui eft la meilleure creature du monde, plant 


% infiment ſon pauvre marie; car elle a beaucoup d'amitit et 
« deftime pour lus ;—mats elle ne ſcauroit fe difaire de 
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& cette malbeureuſe paſſion pour Monſ. de Alt gives 


« him the utmoſt uneaſineſs, becauſe, unfortunately for 
cc him, he is extravagantly fond of her; and his wife, 
who is one of the beſt creatures upon earth, is infi- 
nitely concerned for her poor huſband, having the 
tendereſt eſteem and affection for him; but ſhe cannot 
extirpate this unfortunate paſſion for Mr. Ya 
« Vas not in the leaſt ſurpriſed that a diſappointment 
of this nature ſhould affect a woman a little; but I own 
it did aſtoniſh me that ſhe ſhould appear in public, 
on ſuch an occaſion, in all the oſtentation of ſorrow, 
ce like a young widow, vain of her weeds. Here this 
<« paſſion was lamented by her friends as a misfortune : 
* in England ſuch misfortunes are generally imputed to 
c people as crimes.” In the neighbourhood of Vienna 
is the palace of Schonbrun, the fineſt of all the imperial 
palaces, *and the pleaſure-houſes of Hetzendorf, Eberſ- 
dorf, and Luxemburg. In the village of Eberſdorf, 
where one of theſe is ſituated, the empreſs queen, in 
1725, founded A charity for the daughters of fifty poor 
officers, who are maintained gratis, and inſtructed in 
the languages, and other female accompliſhments. Near 
the ſame village is the Neu-Gibande, in which wild 
beaſts and other curious animals are kept. The impe- 
rial family reſide in the Luxemburg palace while they 
take the diverſion of heron-hunting. The fine ſummer 
palace of Belvidere is alſo in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna. The other places moſt worthy of attention in 
this circle are 

KLosTER-NEvUBURG, a town ſituated on the Danube, 
having a rich foundation of Auguſtine canons. 

Bax, a town on the rivulet Schwocha, famous for 
its hot baths, which have very ſalutary effects. Near it 
is a mirror and braſs foundery. 

Nzusr abr, a pleaſant town on the Leitha, in which 
there was formerly a palace, but it is now appropriated 
to the purpoſe of a military academy, in which young 
gentlemen are inſtructed, by proper officers, in the ait 
of war; and, by other maſters in the mathematics and 
belles- lettres. It is a biſhopric, and its prelate is ſuf- 
. fragan to the archbiſhop of Vienna. Here is a college 
of Jeſuits, and, in the neighbourhood, fine earth is 
found, of which beautiful porcelain 1s made. 

HaiMBuRG, a ſmall town on the Danube, with a 
citadel. | 

EBENFUETH, a ſmall town on the Leitha, environed 
with walls and ditches. 

SCHWADORF, a market-town, having, in its church, a 
famous image of the virgin. 

SCHWOCHAT, a royal market-town, ſituated on a river 
of the ſame name. 

GUuTTENSTEIN, a market-town, near which is a citadel, 
ſeated on a high rock. 

SALCHENAU, or SALENAU, a market-town on the ri- 
vulet Kaltengang, 

FisCHEMUND, a market-town, near which the Fiſcha 
falls into the Danube. 

On a point of the Kahlenberg, which is alſo called 
Joſephſberg, ſtands the cloiſter of the regular hermits of 
the order of Camaldulians. In this cloiſter, which was 
founded by Ferdinand II. ſome- of the beſt wine in 
Auſtria may be met with, which is produced in this 
tract. It is alſo famous for its excellent water, and for 
affording a fine proſpect over the city of Vienna, and 
the circumjacent country, quite to Preſburg in Hungary. 

The principal places in the circle above the Foreſt of 
Vienna, are ; 

Torx, an ancient town, on a rivulet of the ſame 
name, which at a little diſtance falls into the Danube. 

Sr. POLTEN, a town on the river Traſen, containing a 
cloiſter of canons regular of St. Auguſtine, whoſe pro- 
voſt is ſupreme hereditary aulic chaplain in Lower 
Auſtria. | HER 

Irs, a ſmall town on a river of the ſame name, which, 
near this place, is received by the Danube. Near it js a 
cloiſter of Franciſcans. | | id 

GRIEFENSTEIN, a market-tuwn on the Danube, having 
a citadel near it, 

_ "Manx, a borough, much reſorted to 
account of an 1 tg « 
+ 4 an image of the Virgin Mary, 
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Mor.x, or Mxlk, in Latin Melicium 
town, ſituated on a very high mountain near 
Near it is an exempted cloiſter of Benelli the Dani 
be the greateſt and richeſt in Auſtria, and ſ Fs i 
ſituation, that, in 1619, It held out a ſie a ſong b 
1s dedicated to St. Colman, and containg th The af 
many celebrated perſonages ; particular „ 
Colman, who, paſſing through this city in * 1 
pilgrim, in 5 2 to 38 was raken and b. 

or a ſpy. The domains of this mo ; p 
of 7 extent. naltery were for 

In the circle below the Manharſhers th 
places, are ag 

| Laa, in Latin Laba, or Lata, a fortiſjed town 
2 Teia, in and near which many battles * f 
ought, 

BuLKa, or PULKA, a royal market-town On a 
of the ſame name. ; 

DruNKRUT, a market-town, ſituated on the M 

FALKENSTEIN, a market-town belonging to the 
of Trautſon, the proprietor of which has the prix 
of coining. "Y 

GRASENEGG, a market-town, with a caſtle 
river Kamp. | 

MairBERG, a market-town and citadel, lying o 
_ of Moravia, and belonging to the order of 

ohn. 

Hocnenav, another market-town on the border 
Moravia. 

SCHLOSZHOF, a ſmall place, giving name to & 
niory, which was purchaſed by the emperor Fr; 
that he might cut through a mountain, which obſt 
his proſpect of Preſburg. 

1 he principal places in the circle above the Mar 
berg, are 

KREMBs, or CREMBsS, in Latin Cremifa, a 
handſome, walled city, on the north ſide of the Da 
where the little river Krembs falls into it, about 
miles from Vienna. It ſuffered much during the 
wars of Germany, but ir has a conſiderable trade, 
cially at its two fairs, which begin on St. James's a 
Simon and Jude's days, and continue each a fort 
They are frequented by merchants and traders fro 
parts of Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, Hungar, 
Poland. 

STEIN, a ſmall town, defended by an ancient 
on the north ſide of the Danube, over which it! 
wooden bridge. It principally conſiſts of one I 
and contains two pariſh churches. 

Hokx, a ſmall town, with a ſtrong citadel, 0 
rivulet Teffer, near the borders of Moravia. 

DieLsTEIN, T YRNSTEIN, or FREYENSTEIN, 4 Mi 
town on the ſouth ſide of the Danube, ſut ) 
weſt of Vienna. On a caſtle near it king Richard 
England was impriſoned on his return from the 
Land. It is but a ſmall town, chiefly conſiſting 0 
handſome ſtreets. The ruins of the ancient ci 
main, but a new one has been built. WE: 

Lach, a borough, in the church of which b! 
brated image of the virgin, to which pilgrimages al 

Rays, a large market-town, with a citadel, 0 
Teya. 

MaRBACH, a 

DRrostnDoRy, a large market- town, 
the Teya. | 


On 


market- town on the Danube. 
with a cid 


UPPER AUSTRIA; ox THE COUNTRY 
THE ENS. 


THIS is divided into the Hauſruck, Traut 


and Black Quarters. | 
The * conſiderable places in the HAUS 
QUARTER are . * 
Linz, or LinTz, in Latin anke cd i 
Lentia, the capital of Upper Auſtria, - | 
Danube. which is here joined by the Dpa 
north-eaſt of Salzburg, thirty- eight caſt oi 
hundred weſt of Vienna. Here is 2 ors 


the Danube, which leads to Bohemia, . 


| 


caſtle on a neighbouring hill, This wy J 


' av # 


11 ne churches, a college of Jeſuits, and a 
Fi 2 4 ; and is much reſorted to by the 
men 10 have their houſes of pleaſure in the neigh- 
gl and particularly in the ſuburbs on the other 
, the Danube ; where, in the ſummer, they hunt, 


5 (de of 1e Hui ite free- 
&) The whole town is built of white free 
a yr ” - market-place is very large. It has hand- 
N. ö a a ſquare piazza, adorned with two noble 
13 * ins and other great ſquares, encompaſſed with 
3 — houſes, of which the town-houſe is the moſt re- 


x1 eſides the caſtle above mentioned, here is 
7 lower ſituation, which is fortified with 
nad ditches and thick walls. 'The emperor Frede- 
AIV. died in this town in 1493. The imperial army 
aezyouſed here in 1532, when the Turks beſieged 
Tens, under Solyman the Magnificent; and Leopold 
wed here during the laſt ſiege of that city in 168 3. 
ſremperor Matthias Kept his court here a whole year, 
wo which time all the branches of the houſe of 
ra had a meeting at this place. In the reign of 
Ffnand II. this city was beſieged by forty thouſand 
s, but relieved by count Papenheim. It was 
wen from the emperor Joſeph, in 1703, by the elector 
{Þyaria; and, being ſurpriſed by the late emperor 
wes VII. in 1741, was ſoon after retaken by the 
s of the queen of Hungary. It Is ſituated in a 
unt country, and its ſuburbs make it a large place. 
tis the ſeat of ſeveral courts and colleges for Upper- 
ua, and carries on a conſiderable trade in gun-barrels 
en cloth. Here is a fair at Eaſter, and another 
Butholomew-tide, both which are much frequented 
5 ſtrangers. Between this place and Munich there are 
preatmany plantations of hops. _ 
Ws, a handſome town on the Traun, containing a 
ute, in which the emperor Maximilian died. I his 
jms ſuppoſed to have been founded by the emperor 
finn, after his expedition againſt the Scythians in 
nia. Here is a cloiſter of Minorites, and another 
Guchins, The large barren heath of Welſar takes 
ame from this town. 
burybey; a town on the lake of Gmund, or Traun, 
af which the Traun iſſues again. It has a conſider- 
tade in ſalt, the pits having been diſcovered ſo early 
153. 
Neexl AU ck, a handſome well-built town on the 
0 having the privilege of granting protection to all 
Its burghers and merchants, with their wares, 
ul tee throughout all the Auſtrian dominions. 
Wi, in 1626, the rebel Bavarians were defeated. 
FERDING, or EVERDING, a town not far from the 
ile, ſtrongly fortified, and defended by two caſtles, 
Min the walls, and the other without. 
MXKENBURG, a town on the borders of Bavaria, 
yg 2 citadel, which, together with the county of 
| ane mme, and the incorporated ſeigniories, is the 
FI) of count Khevenhuller. BR 
Wurz, a Citadel in the Atterſee, which is the 
M11 the country, 
HAM, a filial commandery of the order of 


"UUBERG, a citadel, giving name to a county. 
o, a cloiſter of Benedictines, near a ſmall 
2 of the ſame name. 3 £750 
"RING, a cloiſter of Ciſtercians, founded in 
yt far from Linz. 

v County of Neuberg, formerly an immediate 
e empire, now belongs to the biſhop of 


i dough it is a part of Auſtria, it is ſurrounded 


"IRE f 
ipal places in the TRAUN QUARTER 


„ 1 Latin Anaſium, Anaſſus, or Euſium Civitas, 
> dome, well-built town, on a river of the 
Haan, miles eaſt of Linz, and ninety weſt of 
Ro vas built in 90, on the ſcite of Lauria- 
ec — colony deſtroyed by the Huns. It was 
0 4 ts own count, till the emperor Rodolph 
L; * and annexed it to the dominions of 
ſn; Which it has paid annually, together with 
» a gold ring of five ducats value, 


J 


537 


as a token of homage to the arch-dukes. The river 
Ens unites with the Danube two miles below the town. 
Here is a cloiſter of Minorites. 

STEYER, a neat compact town, at the conflux of the 
two little rivers Steyer and Ens, and inhabited chiefly by 
ſmiths, cutlers, and other workers in ſteel and iron. The 
hard-wares manufactured here, are conveyed by the 
Danube to all the neighbouring parts. Beſides the pariſh 
church, here is a college of Jeſuits, with a gymnaſium, 
a cloiſter of Dominicans and nuns, and another of Ca- 
puchins. This was formerly the capital of a county, 
and belonged to Stiria, but is now annexed to the coun- 
try above the Ens. 

E.BERSBERG, a market-town on the Traun. 

KREMSMUNSTER, a market-town on the river Krems. 

Beſides the above towns, this Quarter contains ſeveral 
monaſteries. That of Kremſmunſter, in particular, 
lying near the town of the ſame name, is a rich cloiſter of 
Benedictines, founded in 777; containing a valuable 
library, and a riding-academy, or ſchool, for nobles. 
That of St. Florian 1s a collegiate foundation of regular 
canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, and has an ex- 
ceeding tine church. 

In the MIHEL QUARTER, the only places 
worth mentioning are 

SCHLOG, or Our Lapy's ScaLoc, a cloiſter ſituated 
on the Greater Mihel. The lords of Roſenberg, in 
Bohemia, conferred a donation on this cloiſter of a conſi- 
derable tract of the great Bohemian foreſt, together with 
all the regalia, rights, and juriſdiction, they had upon it. 
In this quarter there are alſo ſeveral market-towns, cita- 
dels, and ſeigniories. | 

In the BLACK QUARTER the principal places are 

FrEYDSTADT, or FREYSTADT, a royal town, ſituated 
on the north ſide of the Danube, near the borders of 
Bohemia, twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of Linz, It has an 
annual fair, which continues a fortnight, beginning on 
St. Paul's day. A pleaſant kind of beer is brewed here, 
which is more admired for its flavour than its ſtrength; 
the inhabitants. however, have a great demand for it. 

GREIN, a ſmall town on the Danube, with a Fran- 
ciſcan cloiſter, a Loretto chapel, a mount calvary, and a 
hermitage. Near it is alſo a citadel, called Greinburg ; 
and a vortex and whirlpool in the Danube, the paſſage of 
which 1s difficult on account of many rocks under water, 
but which, when the ſtream 1s low, appear above. This 
vortex is dangerous, as its draught is directed down- 
wards ; ſo that both ſmall and great ſhipping, which are 
too heavy laden, may fink in it. 


Taz INNER AUSTRIAN COUNTRIES. . 


THE Inner Auſtrian Countries conſiſt of the duchies 
of Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola, with a part of 
Iſtria, and ſome other diſtricts, We ſhall firſt treat of 


Tux DUCHY & STIRIA.- 


THE duchy of Stiria, called S/eyermar: by the 
Germans, is bounded to the north by Auſtria ; to the 
eaſt by Hungary; to the weſt by Carinthia and Salz- 
burg; and to the ſouth by Carniola. The air is ſaid to 
be unwholeſome, whence the Hungarian fever, and other 
diſtempers, are frequent there; eſpecially that which is 
ſaid to be common among the inhabitants of the Alps, 
viz. a large ſwelling under the chin, ſuppoſed to be occa- 
ſioned by their drinking the ſnow-water, which comes 
from the mountains, and mixes with their brooks and 
rivers. The Upper Stiria is full of high and ſteep moun- 
tains, which are notwithſtanding well cultivated, and in- 
habited to the very tops. Theſe mountains, during the 
winter, are buried in ſnow ;. but the inhabitants are habi- 
tuated to the ſeverity of the weather, and wonderfully 
hardy. Theſe towering hills are rich in filver, lead, and 
copper; particularly in iron: and their ſummits are co- 
vered with foreſts, which ſupply wood for ſmelting theſe 
metals. The Stirian ſteel is reckoned the beſt in Europe. 
The brooks and lakes, which are pretty numerous, lie 
between the high rocks, and are rich in fifh. 


large breeds of cattle, with plenty of cham 
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fowl, and fruits.” The Lower Stiria is more champaign 
than the other, yielding corn and wine. In the quarter of 
Cilli, dormice are eſteemed a great dainty, as they are in 
Carniola and Italy. The duchy contains twenty boroughs, 
and near one hundred market-towns. The language, in 
general, is Sclavonic, but, in the courts of judicature, 
and their public acts, High Dutch is uſed ; and is ſpoken 
in Upper Stiria with more propriety than in the circle of 
Bavaria, The ſuperior people alſo ſpeak Italian and 
French. The principal manufactures of the country are 
iron and ſteel works, of which there is a conſiderable 
exportation. The iron mines of the Eiſenarz, and 
Vordernberg, have been already worked upwards of a 
thouſand years, and ſtill continue rich. Stiria was a 
marquiſate till the emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa erected 
it into a duchy. It has been conſtantly ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria, ſince Rodolph I. and to this day retains 
culiar immunities. It has its hereditary officers, and 
is governed by a captain-general, who reprefents the 
- ſovereign, arid reſides at Gratz; where . ſeveral high 
colleges are held for the whole of the Inner. Auſtrian 
countries. Towards the maintenance of the army, it 
annually contributes one million one hundred and eighty- 
two thouſand florins. | 
The moſt conſiderable places in LOWER STIRIA, 
GraTz, in Latin Græcium, the metropolis of the 
duchy, ſituated on the Muehr, over which it has a bridge 
leading to a large ſuburb, fifty miles. eaſt of Judenburg, 
and feventy-four ſouth of Vienna. It is a neat well- built 
city, in a pleaſant fruitful country, defended by a wall, 
ramparts, and caſtle, with other fortifications which ren- 
der it almoſt -impregnable. The caſtle, in which is a 
palace of the arch-dukes, is ſeated on a high hill, com- 
manding the town and neighbouring country, and has a 
good library and muſeum. The Jeſuits have a col- 
lege here, well endowed, which has the privilege of con- 
ferring degrees, and is therefore conſidered as one of the 
univerſities of Germany. This town is the reſidence of 
the governor of Stiria, as it was formerly of the arch- 
dukes of Auſtria, particularly of Ferdinand II. after- 
wards emperor. It is the ſeat of the tribunal of the re- 
gency of Auſtria, at the head of which is the governor, 
wherein appeals are cognizable, which are made not 
only from this duchy, but from Carinthia, Carniola, the 
Windiſmarch, and Goritz. Here are ſeveral churehes 
and convents, with an arſenal, a town-houſe, and an 
hoſpital. Gratz has two annual fairs, one in the Mid- 
lent, and the other on the iſt of September, each of 
which continue a fortnight. Many of the nobility reſide 
here in ſtately buildings, and the burghers are in general 
wealthy. | 
MARBZURC, or MarcnBuRo, a .well-built town, 
twenty-four miles ſouth of Gratz, famous for many 
Roman monuments;  _ | | 
PeTTAv, or PeTTAaw, a neat little town on the Drave. 
It contains a pariſh church, and two cloiſters, and has 
ſome flouriſhing manufactures. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been an ancient Roman colony, then the boundary of that 
empire, and by them called Petavium, or Petovis. © 
SECKAU, a Citadel or palace, belonging to the biſhop 
of Seckau. 5 | 
LutTenBuRo, a market-town near the Muehr, famed 
for its excellent wine, | 
Mouxex, a market-town, with a citadel. 
 Witpan,.'a royal market-town, ſeated on the 
Muehr. | N A 
RAKESBURG, or RAKELSBURG, a ſtrong town on the 
river Muehr, which has been a famous bulwark againſt 
the Turks, when they were maſters of the neighbouring 
country. The adjacent country produces plenty of 
fruit, particularly of grapes; and the burghers have the 
ſole privilege of buying all the new wines from Michael- 
mas to Catharine-tide ; after which the peaſants may diſ- 
| Poſe of it: to whom they pleaſe. 88 f 
„ CLI, or ZII, formerly the capital of an indepen- 
dent county which is now incorporated with Stiria. In 
Latin authors, this town is called by the ſeveral names 
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here are the ruins 
ſtone exceeds a wage 
Il ſorts of ores; anal 
a Roman cauſeway is ſeen 
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mile-ſtones, and other mon 


great importance. ; 
a vaſt marble pillar, of which each 
gon-load. The county is rich in a 
between Cilli and Pettau, a ] 
near which ſeveral Roman 
ments, have been found. 
GuxNAwITz, a market-town, 
bourhood, a remarkable ſpring 
* ©? 

* and cold in the ſummer. 1 
TUDENITZ, a noble female prio f 
order of Dominicans. 225 —_— by 1 


. Rein, a ſmall town on the Sau. | 


The principal places in UPPER ST 

JupzxnBur, the capital, fituated on = * 
Muehr, fifty miles weſt of Gratz, and ninety ſouth-x 
of Vienna. It is encompaſſed with high mountaif 
which are continually covered with ſnow, and — 
royal fort, two cloiſters, a college of Jeſuits, a handfog 
town-houſe, an hoſpital, and four fountains. Here 
= great annual fairs, on Aſcenſion and St. Urſul 

8. 

LevuBtn, in Latin Lubenum, a neat pleaſ. N 
ſeated on the ſame river, having a college 5 Teloits, 0 
cloiſters, and a conſiderable trade in iron. Near it is 
rich cloiſter of Benedictine nuns, called Goſs. 

| SECKAU, an epiſcopal ſee, ſubordinate to the ard 
biſhop of Salzburg, by whom the biſhop is choſen 
inveſted. The biſhop uſually reſides at the citadel 
Seckau, in Lower Stiria, near Leibnitz, and is there 
often called biſhop of Leibnitz. 

BRuCK, an ill-built town on the Meuhr. It 
however, a fine public ſquare, a monaſtery of Fran 
cans, and another of Capuchins. Here is alſo a g 
cattle-fair, 

EISENARZT, a conſiderable town, famous for its mi 
and forges of iron. 


having, in its neig 
being warm in the wi 
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TE DUCHY or CARINTHIA. 


THE. territory, which is row called the duch 
Carinthia, is bounded to the north by Stiria, and 
archbiſhopric of Salzburg ; to the eaſt by Stiria; to 
weſt by Tyrol; and to the ſouth by the territory 0 
republic of Venice, and Carniola. The count 
mountainous, with a barren ſoil and cold air; but 
ſome fruitful dales or vallies, which produce wheat 
other grain. The mountains afford plenty of iron, 
ſome lead, and in many places are covered with we 
The river Drave runs acroſs the country, receiving 
ral lefler ſtreams in its paſſage. Here are allo ſe 
lakes, ſome of which are ſo very large, that they are 


nominated ſeas. This duchy contains eleven borough þ 
twenty-one market-towns, the inhabitants of whic Wh. Ne 
Roman catholics, no other religion being tolerated. E Her 
biſhops are thoſe of Gurk and Lavant, who are ſub Mew 
nate to the | archbiſhop of Salzburg. This co which, 
which was formerly a part of the duchy of Bavaria, Muzl 
into the hands of the houſe of Auſtria in 1331. x hams 
its hereditary officers, and a particular governor, or rates 


captain, as he is uſually called. Towards the exp 
of a military eſtabliſhment, this duchy contribut 
annual ſum of fix hundred and thirty: ſeven thoul 
hundred and ninety-five florins. Only one regime 
foot is uſually quartered in it. The peaſants of thus q 
who embraced Chriſtianity long before the time - 
lemagne, and prevailed on the nobles to do the * 
a privilege conferred on them of inveſting _ g | 
the following manner: In the habit of a hop " 
his ſcrip and crook, he went to a meadow, W 7 
a marble ſtone, preſented f 
and the other lean. He the 
and a nobleman; if he ſoug 


ood of his country; 1 
Chriſtian, and a defender of the faith. 2 
yes, the peaſant ſtroked him on the cheek, oo 
mended juſtice to him. Then the 1 
ſtone, laid aſide the crook, and with a dra 


two beaves, one fat, 


Cilia, Celia, Czleia, and Zelia. It is a noble ancien 


City, * many Roman coins and other monuments 


| ards rep 
miſed juſtice to the people. He afterwards , 
St. Velt's church, near the place, and, Ping 


n 


l hebt, returned to the meadow, where he re- 
F * homage of his ſubjects. 
off conſiderable places in LOWER CA- 


anciently Claudia, the capital of the 
ſituated on the river Glan, twenty miles 
K Vilach, and one hundred and forty ſouth-weſt of 
4 [tis the neateſt town in the duchy, is well for- 
1 contains ſeveral churches and convents, with 
aum, a college of Jeſuits, and a provincial 
Up which the ſtates aſſemble. Here is alſo an 
n ſtatue of the emperor Theobald, and two 
marble, one of which is conſecrated to the Holy 
and the other to the Virgin. ÆEneas Sylvius 
tat in his time, if a man was ſtrongly ſuſpected 
Chef, it was uſual to hang him, and try him three 
be after, If he was found guilty, they let his body 
il it rotted ; if innocent, they took him down, 
we him at the public charge, and prayed for his ſoul. 
a this town and St. Veit ſome ruins are ſeen, ſup- 
s be thoſe of the ancient town of Triburnia; 
E Roman coins, and other antiquities, have been 
7 Var, in Latin Fanum Sancti Viti, fo called from 
Ir of that name, who propagated Chriſtianity here 
w Diocleſian's perſecution. It is ſeated in a fruitful 
| , xt the conflux of the Glan with the Wiltz. It 
once the capital of the duchy, the reſidence of its 
s and the lee of a biſhop, but is now only memo- 
& for its antiquity. 
faracn, a very old town, with good walls, and a 
ad ditch, on the rivulet Metnitz. 
Ft, Mog E, a town on the Lavant, being the ſeat of 
_rovolttip, and a biſhopric. 
Worrzro, a town, alſo ſituated on the Lavant, be- 
wing to the biſhopric of Bamberg. 
bus, a market-town on a river of the ſame name, in 
ry of Salzburg. It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, who 
waminated twice ſucceſſively by the houſe of Auſtria, 
de third time by the archbiſhop of Salzburg. He 
m ſealty to the emperor for his temporals, and ca- 
ail cbedience to the archbiſhop for ſpirituals. 
Juno, a ſmall town, with a citadel. 
Mn. Utzicy, ST. HELENA, Sr. VEIr, and ST. Lau- 
Ig, are four high mountains, between the borough of 
Wet, and the market-town of Feldkirchen, taking 
T names from the churches on them, whither the 
N people repair in pilgrimage, on the third day of 
Here are alſo ſeveral religious foundations in 
Wuntry, | 
£ moſt remarkable places in UPPER CARIN- 
ue | 
Icy, a town near the Drave, over which here is 
; being a great thoroughfare from Germany to 
Fear it are mineral waters, which have an acid 
fe is a cloiſter of monks. 
NBURG, a market-town, ſituated on the Drau, 
ich are three citadels, and a ſtrong paſs. 
"NURG, a market-town, ſituated on the Drau, 
© ame to a ſeigniory. | 
© UICHSTELN, another ſmall place, giving title to a 


Dicks; 


i DUCHY or CARNIOLA. 


IE duchy of Carniola, by the Germans Krain, or 
he b dounded to the north by Carinthia, and Stiria; 
alt by Sclavonia, and Croatia; to the welt by 
% ind to the ſouth by the Adriatic ſea, and that part 
. Pk by the republic of Venice. Its length 

Me hundred and ten miles, and its breadth fifty. 
n inhabitants are a mixture of Germans, 

N80 Sclavonians; and the country people ſpeak 
Ibu N but in towns and courts of judicature, 
3 — is the uſual language. This territory 

, untainous, but it has many large pleaſant 

abound in wine, oil, hemp, flax, and 
len al the mountains are cultivated and inha- 
en 2 ed with wood, others naked and barren, 
N. Ny al buried in the ſnow. From the 
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ſummit of the Laibel, a very high, ſteep; and rocky 
mountain; a very ſtriking proſpe& is commanded. The 
middle Krain, which is a continued chain of mountains, 
has, many remarkable caverns. Some parts of this duchy 
produce apples. and pears, grapes, oranges, citrons, 
lemons, olives, cheſnuts, and walnuts ; others afford good 
paſture, with herds of cattle and horſes, all forts of veni- 
fon and fowl, ſea and river fiſh, iron; fteel, lead, and 
copper. The Carniolian marble is very beautiful. The 
principal rivers are the Sau, the Laybach, the Gurk, and 
the Kulpa. Here are alſo hot-baths, medicinal ſprings, 
and inland lakes ; of the laſt, the Zirknitzerſee is the moſt 
remarkable. This duchy is ſaid to contain twenty-one 
cities, thirty-five market-towns, and about four thouſand 
villages. The common Carniolians are a very hardy 
race; going barefooted in winter through the ſnow, the 
men always with open breaſts, and ſleeping on a hard 
bench, without bed or bolſter; and their food is coarſe 
and mean beyond conception. In different parts of the 
country the inhabitants, eſpecially the common ſort, 
differ widely from one another in their dreſs, language, and 
manner of living. The ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, the 
nobility, knights, and royal towns. The principal com- 
modities exported from hence are cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, 
wine, oil, olives, honey, walnuts, iron, ſteel, quickſil- 
ver, linen, woollen-ſtuff, timber, and all manner of 
wooden wares; as diſhes, bowls, boxes, trenchers, 
ſpoons, ſieves, &c. Carniola was long a marquiſate, or 
margravate ; but, in 1231, was erected into a duchy, and 
has its hereditary officers. The chief officers for the go- 
vernment of the country are, the land-captain, or gover- 
nor in chief, the burgrave of the citadel of Laybach, the 
land- lieutenant, and the land- vicar. Theſe preſide in the 
ſupreme colleges and tribunals. Towards the maintenance 
of the army, Carniola pays the annual ſum of three hun- 
dred and ſixty- three thouſand, one hundred and ſeventy- 
one florins; and two regiments of foot are quartered in 
this territory. As this duchy 1s divided into Upper, 
Lower, Middle, and Inner Carniola, we ſhall deſcribe each 
diſtinctly, beginning with the principal places in 
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LayBacn, or LauBacn, in Latin Lubacum, or Lu- 
biana, the capital of the duchy, ſituated on a ſmall river 
of the ſame name, fifty eight-miles north-eaſt of Aqui- 
leia, and one hundred and forty-four ſouth-weſt of Vienna. 
It is a populous well-built town, which the emperor Fre- 
derick III. made the ſee of a biſhop, formerly under the 
juriſdiction of the patriarch of Aquileia, but now depen- 
dent on the pope. Here are ſeveral convents of both 
ſexes, a Jeſuits' college, a gymnaſium, a cathedral, a 
fine diet and council-houſe, three arſenals, a commandery 
of the knights of Malta, and another of the Teutonic 
order; with a learned ſociety, called Academia Opero/orum. 
The princes of the houſe of Auſtria have the right of ap- 
pointing the prelates, and the chapter here. 

BisCHOFLACK, a town belonging to the biſhop of 
Freyſingen, with a citadel, An extenſive ſeigniory is 
annexed to it. 

KRAINBURG, a royal town, ſituated on an eminence 
near the river Sau, and defended by a citadel. It for- 
merly gave title to a marquis of the ancient Bavarian 
family, and is ſuppoſed to have a been Roman colony, 
coins, medals, and other Roman antiquities, having been 
found about it. Here are three churches, and a monaſtery 
of Capuchins. | 

RATMANSDORF, a ſmall town, with a citadel, near 
which many Roman antiquities have been found. 

STEiN, an old town, much on the decline, having a 
cloiſter, and near it two caſtles. ky 

ASLING, a market-town, ſeated on the Sau, near which 
is a quarry of fine marble. | 

NEUMARKTL;, or TERSEZCH, a market-town, in 
which veſſels of copper and iron are manufactured. Here 
is alſo a manufacture of what is called Spaniſh 
leather. Rn 1 

Warsch, or VATSCHE, a market - town, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which is a quarry of hard ſtone, full of the 
ſbells of ſea-muſcles and periwinkles. e 
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Fzvcurins, the largeſt village in Carniola, extending 
a mile in length, moſt of its inhabitants being ſieve- 


makers. | . 
We now. proceed to the moſt conſiderable places in 


LOWER CARNIOLA. 


GuRKFELD, or KERSRO, a royal town, ſituated on 
the Sau, where Noviodunum is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, 
many antiquities, and particularly Roman coins, having 
been found about it. 

LanDSTRASZ, a ſmall royal town, on an ifland in the 
river Gurk. The neighbouring country is principally 
inhabited by Wallachians, of the Greek church, who, it 
is faid, are not tributary to the emperor, but acknowledge 
him for their ſovereign, and, when required, furniſh him 
with men. by 

RuDoLPHSWERTH, or NEYSTADSLEIN, a royal town 
on an eminence, near the river Gurk, founded in 1365, 
by the arch-duke Rodolph I. who endowed it with many 
privileges, and called it after his own name. It is ſaid to 
have been a Roman colony, but was ſubdued by the 
Goths, whoſe king, Dieterich, reſided here. It is a 
well-fortified town, and famous for its excellent wine. It 
has an abbey, and a convent of Recollects. Near it are 
hot-baths, much frequented by foreigners. 

WEICHSELBERG, a royal town though ſmall, pleaſantly 
ſituated on a hill, with a citadel, and near it ſtands a 
Ciſtercian cloiſter. 

DoBRavaa, a village, in which is ſituated the ancient 
and celebrated church of Our Lady's Aſcenſion, whither 
many pilgrimages are made. 

SEISSENBERG, a market-town, with a citadel, ſituat 
on the river Gurk. | 
LITRAT, or Litzty, a market-town, with a- citadel, 
on the Sau. 


MIDDLE CARNIOLA. 


THIS diviſion is uſually called Dry Carniola, from 
its want of water, but is, notwithſtanding, pretty well 
inhabited ; but its moe curioſity is a lake, denomi- 
nated, from a ſmall town in the neighbourhood, the 
Zirknitz, or Cirknitz-ſee. It is about four miles in 
length, and two in breadth, containing three beautiful 
iſlands, and is encompaſſed with mountains and foreſts. 
But the moſt remarkable circumſtance is, that it gene- 
rally diſappears once a year, in or about the month of 
June, running off through holes or pits in the bottom, 
leaving it quite dry till September, when it returns, 


ſpouting out of thoſe holes, with ſuch violence, that in {| 


leſs than twenty-four hours it becomes a ſea again. 
Sometimes, indeed, the water will diſappear twice or 
thrice a year, and it has been known to continue two or 
three years without running off. As ſoon as the begin- 
ning of the ebb is obſerved, the fiſhing in the pits begins. 
The fiſh, which are carp, pike, tench, eels, ſchbeien, 
and ruten, are caught by laying nets - over the holes. 
Mr. Keyſler informs us, that, upon the ringing of a 
bell at Zirknitz, when the water begins to fall, the pea- 
ſants, both men and women, run to the pools quite 
naked. When the water runs off early in the year, the 
bottom is covered with good graſs in about three weeks 
_ after its departure. This is mowed down, and the 
ground afterwards ploughed, and ſowed with miller. 
After the millet harveſt, all manner of game is found 
upon this ſpot, and when the water returns it is covered 
with wild-fowl, ſuch as geeſe, ducks, &c. On the 
ſouth ſide are two caverns, out of which, when it thun- 
ders water iflues with aſtoniſhing violence. If the water 
returns to the lake in harveſt, a great many fat ducklings 
are brought up. with it, which are both blind and naked, 
but, in the ſpace of fourteen days they receive their fight, 
and are covered with feathers. The towns moſt entitled 
to notice, in Middle Carliona, are | 
SGorrscnkx, a ſmall town, though it is 
a county, and contains a large citadel, | 

Laas, a ſmall royal town, having alſo a citadel. . 

MoTTLING, a royal town on the Windiſh Mark, not 


the capital e 
0 


Or 
del. 


Eg UNH OP ET 
The inhabitants obtain 
in two neighbouring woods of cheſnuts and oaks 
1 SCHERNEMBL, a little royal town, ſituated 
Windiſh Mark, with a citadel, and a comma ty 
the Teutonic order, A ſeigniory is annexed to * 
AurksbrRO, a market-town, with a citadel, co 
ing the titles of prince and count, 9 
| KosTEL, a little market-town, environed with a ſt 
wall, and ſeated on a ſteep rock, under which aſl 
river Culp. ; "IJ 
| Weitz, a market-town, ſurrounded with y 
ſeated on a rocky eminence near the Culp: it has a 
del, and, on a mountain near it, ſtands the chure 


3 ſurnamed in Seſſel, whither Pilgrimage 


a ſupport by fattening 


INNER CARNIOLA. 


THIS diviſion, which abounds in mountains 
vineyards, has but little corn-land, or freſh x 
Many grottos or caverns are found in it, ſome of 
extend ſeveral miles, and have open ſpaces in them 
ficiently capacious to receive large houſes, or even 
lages, with many curious natural repreſentations in Ml 
of bridges, theatres, beaſts, &c. The grotto 0 
Mary Magdalen, not far from the market town of 
berg, is uncommonly beautiful, exhibiting an ap 
ance of the ruined walls of an old magnificent ps 
Of the rivers here, the Timavus has been long celebr 
It iſſues from ſeven apertures in a rock between T 
and St. John. The only places worth mentioni 
this diviſion are 8 

Ty BEIN, or Dvin, in Latin Duinum, a town 0 
Adriatic, with a ſmall harbour, a cloiſter, and a ci 
Near it 1s a quarry of beautiful black marble. ] 
rocks on the ſea a kind of ſnail is found about the t 
neſs of a man's fiſt, which is eatable. That parte 
rock which encloſes them has always ſeveral ſmall 
tures in it. | 

ALBEN, a market-town, ſurrounded with mou 
large foreſts, and dark deſerts. 

Luo, or JoMMa, a citadel fo placed under a rod 
the centre of a high craggy mountain, that no rai 
upon it; it has, however, no other proſpect tha 
{ky. 

Sr. SzRF, an ancient citadel on a mountain, n 
from Trieſte. The ſteps, leading to the caſtle are 
out of the rock; and the entry to it, lying taroug 
mountain, is ſo dark that a light is required. He 
riding-ſchool alſo hewn out of the rock. 
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THAT part of this territory, which belongs 
houſe of Auſtria, produces plenty of corn, wine 
oil. It is divided into the county of Metterberg 
the ſeigniory of the Caſtua, Of the former the 
of Aurſberg are proprietors, and it is governed 
captain, It contains twenty-eight pariſhes, the pi 
it, worth mentioning, being . : : 

METTERBERG, or 'M1TTLEBERG, in Latin 
the capital, giving name to a county. It has a 
ſeated on a ſteep rock, a provoſtſhip, a cloiſter of 
ciſcans, and ſeveral churches. 

Bisztxn, in Latin Pedena, the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the prelate of Gorz. : 

AnTiGNANA, a large town, containing four c 
but thinly inhabited. : 

— 4 a little town ſeated on a high ro 
the Adriatic, having a ſmall harbour. A thic 
wine, of a dark red colour, is made in this neig 
hood. 

Passbrxo, uſually called Pas, a market: ton 
taining a citadel and three churches. | 

PinDAR, a market-town, ſeated on a Ve 


mountain. 


Tur TERRITORY or CASTUS4 
[THIS ſeigniory, which devolved to the h 


far from the river Cup, and the frontiers of COS | 
Here is a Teutonie houſe or commandery, with a cith-\ 


” 


\ 


Auſtria in 1400, and was incorporated i c 


Ws in the caſtle. 


& river, 


CERN MAN T. 


„ belongs to the Jeſuits of St. Veit on the 


. govern it by a captain; from whoſe deci- 
J | ] 
un pes 


Neo 


jes to the court in Carniola. 


mentioning are 8 ö : 
town on the Adriatic, with a caſtle, which 


The places 


erb, 


je ehdence of the captain of the ſcigniory. 


market-town on the Adriatic, with a 
Thunnies are taken here in great 


. b 
cle 12 E, 2 ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſeated on 


ne, in the neighbourhood of which fine marble 


fi Town OF ST. VerT, by the Italians called 
nd in Latin Flumen F. Vili, at the mouth of the 


bum, where it falls into the Adriatic gulph. 
Fun b vell-forrified, and has a caſtle, with a ſmall 

The 
2 to learn the Italian tongue, which is ſpoken 
Ern its purity. The governor is ſtiled captain, and 
| Near the town, on the other ſide of | 


Auſtrian gentry ſend their children to 


is 2 celebrated chapel of Mary of Loretto, on 
where the Santa Caſa is ſaid to have ſtood for 
x fears, ſeven months, and four days, before the 


4 Ek conveyed it to Loretto, in Italy, in 1294. This 


bb populous, and contains a collegiate church, a 
be of Jeſuits. and three cloiſters. A monaſtery of 
wekins, in the ſuburbs, is rendered famous by a 
x of peace which was concluded in it, between the 
err and Venetians, in 1618. The gulph, on which 
wm is ſituated, abounds in fiſh, among which is a 
alld gatta, having a ſkin reſembling ſhagreen, uſed 
quatch-cales, teleſcopes, &c. In the fame bay are 
md lag ſtones, of a kind of brown marble, in many 


wich are living muſcles, not unlike the kernels of 


Tux TERRITORY or TRIEST. 


THE only place worth mentioning, in this terri- 
5 
nsr, which gives name to it, in Latin Tergeſtum, 
n ſituated on the Adriatic, twenty-four miles louth- 
« Aquileia, and ſixty-three from Venice. It was a 
Man colony, built from the ruins of the ancient Ter- 
ſn of the Carmians. It is a ſmall, but ſtrong and 
ſous place, with a large harbour; which is the only 
Kbnging to the houſe of Auſtria in this country. It 
Men lately much improved, and declared a free port; 
Wequence of which, no duties are paid for goods 
Wit hither, either by land or by water, in or out of 
ne of the fairs, except for iron, ſteel, copper, gun- 
Me, falt, quickſilver, mirrors, and cryſtal. This 
[5c ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 
WG Gorz, and has the title of count of Trieſt. Its 
Wanſiſts of twelve canons. The. Jeſuits' college, 
& belong two churches, was founded in 1618. 
© We allo two cloiſters within, and one without the 
e fovereign-captain, who governs the city and 
Wor, refides in the caſtle. Great quantities of ſalt 
e here and exported ; but the German merchants 
a ſufficient capital, and a proper aſſortment of 
und manufactures for exportation, to occaſion a 
10 trade, From the Lazaret, to the ſmall iſland 
uo a wall extends, fortified with a baſtion, which 
e for the defence of the harbour againſt an 
kor ſcreening it againſt the wind. The ca- 
b an indifferent building, but here is a fine town- 


u the middle of a large ſquare, near the port, 


» Wtifyl ſtone pillars; on one of which ſtands 
Nen e Virgin Mary, and, on the other, that of 
eror. Near a village in this territory, called 


dd in excellent wine is produced, called Reinfall. 


I IDRIAN BOTTOM. 
a botto | 
| 0 Gorz, derives its name from 


SHA market-town on the rivulet Idria. It 
, E ſubject to the Inner Auſtria aulic chamber 


a Caſtle,” and is famous for its quickſilver- 


m, which lies between Carniola and the 
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mines, which were diſcovered in 1497, in conſequence of 
which this town was built. The common, and alſo a 
virgin quickſilver is found here: the former is extractecl 
by fire out of the ore; the latter, or virgin, is already 
prepared by nature, and is found in many ores, on beat- 
ing them to pieces, in numerous ſmall drops. It appears 
alſo in a ſort of clay, and ſometimes trickles down through 
the veins or rents of the mountains. A ſpecies of this 
virgin quickſilver is extracted by a ſlight ſeparation. The 
vugin is much dearer than the common ſort. The an- 
nual expences attending theſe works, amount to about 
ſixty thouſand florins. 


Taz CAPTAINSHIP or TULMINO. 


THIS mountainous tract, or territory, which is pretty 
large, belongs to the counts of Ceronini, being incloſed 
by the Upper and Inner Carniola, Carinthia, the Idrian 
Bottom, and the county of Gorz. It contains but one 
place worth mentioning, which 1s | 

TuLmino, a market-town, with a caſtle, ſeated on a 
mountain, under which the rivulet Tumlin paſſes, and is 
ſoon after received by the L. iſonzo. 


Taz COUNTIES or GORZ axv GRADISCA. 


THIS county is bounded to the north by the captain- 
ſhip of Tulmino; to the eaſt by Carniola, and the Idrian 
Bottom; to the weſt by the Venetian Friuli; and to the 
ſouth by the Venetian territory of Moſacolne. Beſides 
red and white wine of an excellent quality, it produces 
plenty of corn, oil, fruit, goats, horſes, oxen, and ſilk. 
The river Liſonzo, after traverſing the whole territory, 
falls into the Adriatic ſea. People of rank here ſpeak 
Italian and German ; but thoſe of the inferior claſs make 
uſe of a jargon, compoſed of Italian and French, The 
Roman catholic is the only religion of this country. The 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction belonged, not a great while ago, 
to the patriarch of Aquileia, but now to the archbiſhop 
of Gorz, who poſſeſſes all his revenues. By the death 
of the count Leonhard of Gorz, in 1500, without male 
heirs, it devolved to the houſe of Auſtria, to whom it 
ſtill belongs. A lord-lieutenant is its governor, and 
juſtice is adminiſtered by a tribunal, from which an appeal 
lies to the Inner Auſtrian regency at Gratz. Towards the 
maintenance of the army, the two counties of Gorz and 
Gradiſca contribute the annual ſum of forty-one thouſand 
five hundred and two florins. The only place worth 
mentioning in the former, is 

Gorz, or GoRT2z, in Latin Goritia, an ancient town, 
on the Liſonzo, twenty miles north of Aquileia, and fifty- 
eight north-eaſt of Venice. It is a pretty large town, 
ſituated in the middle of a wood, ſuppoſed to have been 
the ancient Noricia, near which Dieterich, king of the 
Goths, defeated Odoacer, king of the Heruli. It is di- 
vided into the Upper and Under Town. The former 
was taken by the Venetians, in 1507, but the emperor 
Maximilian I. regained it two years after. In 1616, the 
Venetians again attempted to ſurpriſe it, but were obliged 
to retreat, It is tolerably ſtrong, and the governor re- 
fides in it. 

The only place worth mentioning, in the COUNTY 
of GRADISCA, is | PEO 

Grapisca, a ſmall, but well-fortified town, on the 
river Liſonzo. It was erected by the Venetians, in 147 3, 
to guard againſt the encroachments of the Turks. 

The territory of Aquileia is governed by the lord- 
lieutenant of Gorz and Gradiſca. By an agreement, in 
1701, between the houſe of Auſtria, and the republic of 
Venice, the patriarchate of Aquileia was aboliſhed, and, 
inſtead of it, two archbiſhoprics erected: one at Gorz, 
and the other at Udine. To the juriſdiction of the for- 
mer belong the Auſtrian countries, which were before 
ſubject to the patriarch ; and, to the latter, thoſe of Ve- 
nice that were ſubje& to him. The town of Aquileia is 
now an inconſiderable place, containing, beſides the 
ancient patriarchal church, another, and a cloiſter of 
nuns, | 


TAE 
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Tur COUNTY or TY-ROL, 


IHE county of Tyrol is ſaid to be the Rh#tia Superior 
of the Romans, and, on the decline' of their power, was 
ſeized by the princes of Bavaria, who appointed gover- 
nors over it with the title of margrave. It came to the 
houſe of Auſtria by marriage of Elizabeth, counteſs of 
Tyrol, to Albert, arch-duke; and afterwards emperor. 
The face of this country is very irregular. Of the moun- 
tains, which are numerous, ſome are covered with ſnow ; 
others with woods, abounding in a variety of game; and 
others are enriched with metals, and marble of a variety 
of colours. The vallies and plains are fruitful in corn, 

and afford good paſturage, with plenty of flax. Here 

is alſo a good breed of horſes and horned cattle, with 
abundance of chamois, and wild goats. Precious ſtones, 
of various kinds, are alſo found in this territory; ſuch as 
rubies, granates, emeralds, amethyſts, agates, cornelians, 
chalcedonies, malachites, ' and a ſpecies of diamonds. 
The principal rivers are the Ihn or Inn, the Etſch, and 
the Lech ; the firſt of them traverſes the whole country, 
and, in its courſe, collects ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, which 
it accompanies into Bavaria, and, with them, is loſt in 
the Danube. The men, in this country, are robuſt, tall, 
and vigorous; the women ſtout, and generally fair; and 
both ſexes have a mixture of the Italian and German, in 
their manners and diſpoſitions. Both men and women 
wear hats of various colours. There being few manu- 
factures, and but little trade in this country, except what 
1s occaſioned by the mines and falt-works, many people, 
of the inferior claſs, are obliged to ſeek a ſubſiſtence elſe- 
where. The emperor, or arch-duke, who 1s one and 
the ſame perſon, has forts and citadels ſo advantage- 
ouſly fituated on rocks and mountains, all over the coun- 
try, that they command all vallies, avenues, and paſſes, 
which lead into it. But, in order to keep the inhabitants 
in good humour, they are more gently treated, and more 
moderately taxed, than thoſe of the other hereditary 
countries. The ſtates are nearly the ſame in this country, 
as inthe other Auſtrian territories, except that the peaſants 
here ſend deputies to the diets. Beſides the uſual here- 
ditary officers, here is a governor, with three ſovereign 
colleges, ſubordinate to the court at Vienna, which fit at 

Inſpruck, and have their different departments. Towards 
the expences of the military eſtabliſhment, this county 
contributes one hundred thouſand florins per annum. 
Tyrol is divided into what are called fix quarters: thoſe 
of the Lower and Upper Innthal, Vintſgaw, Etſach, 
Eiſach, and Puſterthal. What immediately follows, is 
a deſcription of the moſt conſiderable places in 
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Tux LOWER INNTHAL QUARTER. 


InSexuck, in Latin Oenipons, the capital of the 
county, pleaſantly ſituated in a valley on the river Inn, 
eighty miles ſouth-weſt of Salzburg, fifty-ſeven ſouth of 
Munich, and two hundred and twenty-five weſt of 
Vienna. Its name is formed from that of the river, and 
the German word pruct, brug, or bruck, which ſignifies 
a bridge ; here being a bridge over the river, which ſepa- 
rates the town from its large ſuburbs. It. was formerly 
the reſidence of the arch-dukes of Auſtria, as it is now 
of the governors ſent. thither by that houſe. It is a hand- 
ſome, though not a very large city, and, including the 
ſuburbs, contains many fine palaces, churches, convents, 
fountains, market-places, &c. The caſtle, in which 
the ancient counts and princes of the Auſtrian family re- 
fided, is ſtately, large, and convenient, and adorned 
with ſome fine paintings ; particularly the labours of Her- 
cules, and a portrait of Mary, queen of Scots. Here is 
alſo a cabinet of curioſities, with natural and artificial 
fountains,. ſtatues, groves,” walks, and covered galleries, 
which lead from it to five different churches. The 


Franciſtan church is adorned with a noble monument, | 


erected by Ferdinand I. in memory of his grandfather 


Maximilian; and a chapel, called the Silver Chapel, | 
from its containing an image of the Virgin, of ſolid fil: \ 


ver, as large as life, in the middle of the altar; with 


many other images of ſaints, all of the ſame metal. By. 


Roman catholi 


\ 
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ſeated on an eminence, near Inſpruck and Hall, co 


cs, this is conſidered as one of the | merly the capital of the county, 


| 
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EUROP x. 


moſt ſacred and venerable chapels ; 
account of the indulgences — to en " 
One maſs faid in it is therefore thought ſulficiency 5 
a ſoul from purgatory. Chriſtina, queen of $ g 
firſt abjured the proteſtant religion, in this city, j "A 
and, in 1719, the princeſs Sobieſki was detained hu 
order of the emperor, when ſhe was on her road ö 
to be married to the pretender; but ſhe ſoon found | 
to eſcape, and the marriage was ſolemnized. | 

Hall, in Latin Hala ad Oenum, a pretty lar 
on the river Inn, famous for its ſalt-works - 
ſeveral hundred men are conſtantly employed | 
ſalt-works, and a mint eſtabliſhed here, have ad 
this town, though ſo near Inſpruck, almoſt as nan 
as that capital. In the filver and copper-mines of 7 
upwards of ſeven thouſand perſons, includin 
women and children, find continual employment N 
quantities of the metal collected there is brought tc 
mint at Hall to be converted into ſpecie. | 

KuFFSTEIN, a ſmall fortified town on the Inn 
which is a ſtrong caſtle, hewn out of a rock, © 

K ATTENBERG, a ſtrong town, with a citadel 0 
river Inn. 

K1TZBICKL, a ſmall town, being the Capital of 
ſeigniory. | 

Schwarz, a large handſome town, ſituated o 
Inn, having, in its neighbourhood, a mine of co 
mixed with ſilver. This mine is ſaid to produce ti 
thouſand marks of ſilver in a year, at the rate of 
mark for every forty pounds of copper. Blue and! 
mineral colours are alſo found in the environs of 
town. 

AMBRAS, or OMBRas, a royal palace and e 


ing an arſenal, with a great collection of curioſities, 
fiſting of medals, precious ſtones, ſuits of armour, 
trappings, with a great variety of ſpoils and tro 
taken in ſome of the moſt important victories ob 
by the houſe of Auſtria for three hundred years pa 

We ſhall now proceed to the principal places in 


Taz UPPER INNTHAL QUARTER. 


Cigr, or ZIxL, a market-town, fituated on the 
Inn, near which is the ſteep rock of Martinſwand, 
Maximilian I. in purſuit of a chamois, narrowly el 
with his life. In conſequence of which he cal 
wooden croſs to be erected, which, though forty if 
height, appears from below to be hardly more than 
ſo very lofty is the rock. Near the croſs are the! 
of St. John and the Virgin-Mary as large as life, 

HARTENBERG, a ſmall town giving name to: 
niory, which had formerly counts of its own. 

SCHARNITZ, a frontier town towards Bavaria, fo 
in the modern manner. 

STaMBs, a Ciſtercian cloiſter, and the place of 
ment of the ancient counts of Tyrol and Gorz, . 
the ſovereigns of the Tyrolian race down to M. 
lian I. | . 

LeRMOsz, a village, where, as ſome hiſtorians 
the emperor Lothario I]. died in a peaſant's hut. 

ReiTa, or Rzurzx, a market-town, in which 
cloiſter of Franciſcans. Our attention is next ce 
to the chief places in 


Taz QUARTER or VIN TSC AW. 


GLuzns, in Latin Glurnium, a ſmall town fit 
a pleaſant ſport. A 

Marcsn, in Latin Anaſſa, the capital of a % 
which formerly had counts of its own. 
MRIABERO, a Benedictine cloiſter. W 

 CasTELR, a ſmall town, the capital of a ſeigh 


What immediately follows are the principal pi 


- Tax QUARTER or ETSACH 


.- Mzran, a town, pleaſantly ſituated on the, 


containing ſeveral churches _. — 1 


„ kes; but it is now much leſs conſiderable, 
5 ſohered greatly by a flood in 1419, which drowned 
8 Tue people. Still, however, it is a handſome 
h 4 and a place of trade, 8 Py 

1 anciently erioli, a ſmall market-town, giving 
© the country. It is only remarkable for its plea- 
4 anton in a Valley, and for its ſtrong ancient caſtle. 
p vine here, called Kirchlberger, is much eſteemed. 
—_— a citadel, which was the reſidence of 
cent ſoveseigns of Tyrol. 3 
Fr uTMANSDORF, 2 citadel and ſeat, giving title to 
Counts of T rautmanſ{dorf. 

unn, in Italian Bolzano, a large and populous mar- 
Jun, ſituated on the Eyſac. It is famous for its 
E nnual fairs, continuing a fortnight each, which are 
4 fequented by Italian and German merchants. 
| [qr religious houſes, beſides the great church, 
Hat belonging to the hoſpital. The moſt extraordi- 
thing in the great church is the roof, in which there 
*nund hole, about three feet in diameter, encompaſſed 
WW. oland of ribbons, and large wafers pendent to 
trough which they hoiſt a man on Aſcenſion-day, to 
whrt the aſcenſion of Our Saviour. The mercantile 
*ate-houſe here is a fine building. A rivulet of 
nnter runs through all the ſtreets, which are broad 
[handſome. ' 

ics, or ARco, a ſmall town, with a citadel, ſeated 
te Sarca, | | | 
Los, a market-town, with a caſtle, on a ſteep 


umurn, a town, with a ſtrong caſtle. It has a 
mature of ſilk, and a conſiderable trade. The wine 
licks produced in the neighbourhood of this place, is 
(ia doro, or golden drops. 

Ore of the vallies in this quarter is called Sugan, at 
atemity of which, on the borders of the territory of 
ary is the paſs of Kofel. One ſide of it is formed 
tp ſhore of the river Brent, and the other by a 
nc, fifty fathoms high, which riſes up like a wall, 
Ilas 3 fort upon it, with a ſpring. In this fort is a 
Ugarifon, which muſt be wound up and let down by 
; nd the paſs below is ſo narrow, that two carriages 
dy go a- breaſt. Not far from hence is a lazaretto, 
Aichtravellers, in the time of the plague, muſt perform 
Wine, The ſituation is very romantic, amidft cliffs 
duntans of an uncommon height. 


Is QUARTER or EISECK. 


US quarter contains many juriſdictions, ſeigniories, 
and, among others, the following places: 
UNG, or STERZINGEN, a little town, ſeated on 

nver Ulz. | 
uur, a Cloiſter of regular canons, of the order 
_ guſtine, | 
| = * ancient market-town, in a ſeigniory of 
en, a ſmall market-town. 
u, a cloiſter of Præmonſtratenſes, the abbot 
82 land ſtate. In this part formerly ſtood the 
Ws Bae, Veldidena, which was reckoned the 
a, 


It QUARTER or PUSTERTHAL.. 


pe decaſe of Leonhard, the laſt count of Gorz, 
ry country deſcended, by virtue of a teſtament, 
, bp Auſtria, Among many other places of 
1.5 t contains . | 
, a market-town. | 

enn, a town, near which is a Benedictine 
% mn 1018, the abbeſs of which is a ſtate 
5 8 | 
= anclently Aguntium, a market-town, con- 
) be te foundation, erected by the emperor 
Ip ng to the land ſtates of Tyrol. 

& he decline. ©? an ancient town which has been 
N though it ſtill contains two cloiſters. 
£2 +: Market-town, ſeated on the river 
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_ WeLseeRo, a mountain; giving title of count to the 
ancient houſe of Welſperg. 

- TILLIACH, or DILLIACR, a place, in the juriſdiction 
of which riſes the Gayl, on the mountains called the 
Julian Alps. 


Tiz AUSTRIAN SEIGNIORIES sEronE THE 
| ARLBERG. 


THE Arlberg, in Latin Arula, or Adula, forms a 
part of the once famous Mons Rhætius, dividing thoſe 
ſeigniories from Tyrol, whence they are called the 
ſeigniories before the Arlberg. Under them are compre- 
hended the county of Bregenz, the county of Sonneberg, 
the county of Bludenz, or Pludenz, the county of Mont- 
fort, or Feldkirch, and the ſeigniory of Hoheneck. 

The county of Bregenz, which once had counts of its 
own, but was afterwards purchaſed by the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, 1s very woody, and only contains one place deſerving 
notice, which is Bregenz, a ſmall town, giving name to 
it, and containing a citadel, Near it is a ſtrong paſs, 
called Bregenz-Claus, and Mehreraa, a fine abbey of 
BenediCtines. f 

The county of Sonneburg obtained its name from a 
citadel, | 

The county of Bludenz, or Pludenz, derives its name 
from a ſmall town, with a citadel, ſeated on the 
river III. | 

The county of Feldkirch, or Montfort, is indebted for 
the firſt of theſe names to a ſmall, but well-built town, 
on the river Ill; and the latter from a ruinous citadel, 
ſeated on a mountain. : | 

The ſeigniory of Hoheneck, containing no place of 
note, takes its name from a citadel, ſeated on a moun- 
tain. | 


Taz AUSTRIAN TERRITORIES in SUABIA. 


THE Auſtrian territories in Suabia conſiſt of the 
imperial landwogtey, the town of Conſtance, or Coſt- 
nitz, with its territory; the margravate or marquiſate of 
Burgau; the county of Kirchberg, or Weiſſenhorn; the 
county of Hohenberg; the landgravate of Nellenburg ; 
the Auſtrian Briſgau ; the Four Foreſt Towns, lying on 
the Rhine; the landvogtey of Ortenau; with feveral 
towns and vill On account of theſe diſtrifts and 
towns, the arch-dukes ſtile themſelves princes of Suabia, 
and contribute annually towards the expences of the mih- 
tary eſtabliſhment, one hundred and twenty thouſand 
florins per annum. 2 

It would be difficult to aſcertain the extent of the land- 
vogtey of Suabia, it is ſo interſected with other territo- 
ries. It is divided into the Upper and Lower, and is 
tolerably fertile. The Roman catholic is the only reli- 
gion tolerated, and the peaſants are little better than 
ſlaves. The only place in it worth mentioning is 

ALTORF, a market-town, ſituated between the rivers 


Schuſſen and Ha, having many privileges and immuni- 


ties, and being the ſeat of the chief tribunal. 1 
ConsTANet, or Cosrwrrz, in Latin Conſtantia, and 


in Italian Conflanza, an ancient city, pleaſantly ſituated 


on the ſouth ſide of the lake of the ſame name, where 
the Rhine iſſues from it, fifty-three miles ſouth-weſt of 
Ulm, forty-five north-eaſt of Zurich, and three hundred 
and-twenty-five weſt of Vienna. It was once a free im- 
perial city ; but, for refuſing to conform to the Interim, 
a regulation formed by Charles V. with regard to religious 
quarrels, which was equally offenſive to the Proteſtants 
and Papiſts, it was beſieged, taken, and ſubjected to the 
Auſtrian family, who maintain a governor and garriſon 
here, with the title of Protector, and allow the city moſt 


of its ancient privileges. It is well fortified, and the fee 


of a biſhop, who does not reſide here, but at Merſberg. 


Diets of the empire have often been held in this city; 


but, of all the aſſemblies, that called the council of 


Conſtance is the moſt memorable. - It was called by the 


emperor Sigiſmund, to remove a ſchiſm in the Romiſh 
church, there being no leſs than three popes pretendin 
to the Infallibility; one ſet up by the Italians, a ſeco 


by the French, and a third by the Spaniards ; | 
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Conſtance. is'a 
trade, edifice 
well-built, and ſtrongly fortified, 
very magnificent, particularly the cathedral dedicared to 
St. Stephen, though it is old. The exchange, the town- 
houſe, the markets, bridges, and other public buildings, 
are very ſtately. The univerſity was tranferred hither 
from Fribureg, on that city's falling into the hands of the 
French, in 1677. The building, where the above- 
mentioned council met, was begun in 1338, is ſeventy- 
five paces in length, and thirty-eight in breadth. The 
wicket is ſtill ſnewn to ſtrangers, through which they 
gave victuals to the fathers who compoſed it. The con- 
vent of Friars Minors, where that part of the council 
aſſembled which condemned John Huſs to be burnt, is 
an old, low, dark building, eighty-feet in length, and 
thirty-two in breadth. In 1604, the Jeſuits eſtabliſhed 
a college here, and have a tolerably good church ; beſides 
which here are five' convents of friars, two nunneties, and 
four pariſh-churches. | 
The MARGRAVATE of BURGAU, which lies 
between tie Danube and the Lech, came to the houſe 
of Auſtria in 1283, on the death. of its laſt margrave 
Henty.'” The only places in it of any note are | 
"BbkGav, a pretty large town, with a caſtle, ſituated 
on the river Mindel. | | | 
 GvuxzBurs, a town on the river Guntz, which at a 
little diftance is received by the Danube. It is a great 
thoroughfare, and has a magnificent caſtle, the reſidence. 
of the Auſtrian governor, with a cloiſter of Capuchins. 
The COUNTY of KIRCHBERG, or WEITS- 
SENHORN, which lies on the Iler and Danube, is 
poſſeſſed as a male fief by the Raymund branch of the 
noble family of Fuggers. It contains no place of any 
conſequence, except | | 
* . or a ſmall town and citadel on the river 
The COUNTY of HOHENBURG, which was 
purchaſed in 1381, by the Auſtrian duke Leopold, of 
count Rodolph, for ſixty- ſix thouſand florins, contains 
*RoTtxBvRG, a ſmall town on the Neckar, which was 
laid wafte by an earthquake in the eleventh century, but 
afterwards rebuilt. It has a citadel, a fine college of 
Jefvits; and a Carmelite cloifter. 
EniNnGEn, a ſmall town on the Neckar, with a foun- 
dation dedicated to St. Maurice. 85 
Hong, à ſmall town on the ſame river, having a good 
trade in woollen cloths. | | 
"SCHEMBERG, a fmall 
Schlichern. ' pt; 5p F 5 
'FRIDINGEN, a ſmall town on the Danube. | 
 *OxtxnDoxy, a ſmall town on the Neckar, containing 
a nunnery of Auguſtines. OP HIP 
"The LANDGRAVATE of NELEENBURG 
came to the houſe of Auſtria by purchaſe from the count 
of Fhengen. It is about tweriry-ſeven miles in length, 
and twelve in breadth, and its inhabitants are Calviniſts. 
The only places in it worth mentioning are 
Srock Ach, a ſmall town, though the capital of the 
country. wu. Fs FE | | . 5 * 1 
Ach, a ſmall town, ſituated on a ſteep mountain, 
at the foot of which ſtands a kind of ſuburb called the 


Lower pn. = auth oy" 
BRISGAU was alſo acquired 


town, fituated on the rivulet | 


* 
- 


The AUSTRIAN 
by purchaſe, in 1367 : of which the following are the 
principal places. 

'Fx1BuRs, in Latin Frilumgum, the capital, ſituated 
on the river Treiſam, near the edge of the Black-Foreſt, 
on the caſt fide of the Rhine, twenty-eight miles nort 
of Baſil, and thirty-three ſouth of Straſpurg. It was 
founded in 1118, by duke Berthold, of Zahringen, and 


endowell wich many immunities, . It is a large populous | 
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| FELDEN, SECKINGEN, LAUFENBURG, 
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called the College of W 


Un o r E 


cluding the convents of Dominicans 
with an univerſity, a college of Jeſui 
iſdom, 1 i 
are taught. The tower of the = "AP 
and curiouſly carved and conſtructed, Fribu. 
merly very ſtrong, and has ſtood many Genes * 
fortifications were demoliſhed by the F rench in * * 

Brisack, OLD Brisack, or Br 1 740 
epithet Old, to diſtinguiſh it from the Nee e has 
pi to diſtinguiſh it from the New hi 
built and ſtrongly fortified by the French he * 
ſide of the Rhine, in Alface. Hiſtorians ſy 11; e 
built by the emperor Valentinian. It ſtands 5 7 
almoſt inacceſſible, on the eaſt ſide of the Rhin 
miles weſt of Friburg, twenty-fix north of B 1. 
thirty fouth of Straſburg. It is joined by brid ay. 
or three iſlands in the Rhine, which were fortifed £ 
as the town. It was formerly a free and in wy 
* 1perial e 
but, 1320, mortgaged by the emperor to the d 
of Auſtria, ſtruck icul: 2 
| » Rruck out of the matricula of the emyir 
1330, and ſubjected, by ſale, in 1637, to the houf 
Auſtria ; who were in poſſeſſion of it till 16 38 whe! 
was taken by the French and Swedes under the dukt 
'Saxe-Weimar, after a long ſtege, and ſeveral eno: 
ments. In the courſe of this buſineſs, the beſieged y 
reduced to ſuch a ſituation, that they dug up the d 
bodies of the ſoldiers, and fed on them, after they 
been ſome days under ground. During this ſiege 
wards of eighty thouſand men were ſlain on both f. 
A year after the city ſurrendered, the French took 
ſole poſſeſſion of it; and it was allo yielded to them 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648. It was, howe 
reſtored to the emperor by the treaty of Ryſwick 
exchange for Straſburg. The French, under the du 
Burgundy, retook it in 1703, after thirteen days q 
trenches ; and next year the confederates attempt 
vain to ſurpriſe it. But it was again reſtored by 
treaty of Baden, and has ever ſince remained in 
hands of the Auſtrian family. By the order, houe 
of Maria-Thereſa, queen of Hungary and Bohe 
the fortifications were razed in 1741 ; ſince whic 
has been an open town. In the centre of the town tl 
is a ſpacious parade, where the ſtreets interſect each of 
at right angles. 

NevuBuRG, a town ſituated on the Rhine, which 
formerly imperial, but, in the fourteenth century, d 
into the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, 

ZAHRINGEN, an old caſtle near Friburg, whichs 
title to the ancient dukes of Zahringen. 

STAUFFEN, a market-town, with a citadel, 

ST. BLaist, an abbey, the, abbot of which, in! 
was made a prince of the empire. He is alſo hetedl 
arch-aulic chaplain of the houſe of Auſtria, in the: 
rior Auſtrian countries, but ſubject, in ſpirituals, to 
biſhop of Conſtance. 

The FOUR FOREST TOWNS are RHE 


cs, and ang 


wall the f 
reat church is ks, | 
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WALDSHOT ; of which we ſhall make ſome 
tion : | 7 | 
RuxixrzlpEx, the capital of the county) 
but not a large town, ſituated on the ſouth ſide 0 
Rhine, over which it has a bridge. It was once i 
perial city, but was mortgaged, in 1410, by the 
ror Lewis of Bavaria, to the dukes of Auſtria, vi 
in 1448, got abſolute poſſeſſion, of it. In Kd, 
taken by the Swedes, and ſuffered much from the Fl 
in 1678 ; but, by the treaty of Munſter, was reltore 
the houſe of Auſtria. N 
'  SECKINGEN,, in Latin Sandlium Seccoviun, 3 
ſeated on the Rhine, by the waters of which it Þ 
rounded. It is a fief belonging to the ancient 2 
eſtabliſhed here for ladies, che abbeſß of vie) 
princeſs of the Holy Roman; empire. It ws " 
the duke of Saxe-Weimar, in 1638, and, in 104 
ſtored to the houſe, of Auſtria. .,. . * 
LaurxxguRO, a fortified town ſituated on the 10 
of the Rhine, having a communication by 4 bf 
that river. Here are two churches, with 


a Ce 
| "i * hel 
quay, and, a Salmon fiſhery, | The pallage ny 


city, regularly fortißied, celebrated for its riches, and, be- 
ſides icveral churches, has fourteen religious houſes, in- 


7 
* 


being dangerous at this place, here are mach 
to 8 rapid 5 of the boats going $A 


GERMAN 


a little ſtrong town on the north ſide of 
he, built, in 1249, by Albert, count of Habſ- 
phi granted it ſeveral privileges. | 
If advogtey of Ortenau belongs partly to the 
1 auſtria and partly to the immediate imperial 
a of the circuit of Ortenau. 
_— ABIA are the following : 
l town on the Rhine, which for- 
e. capital of a free ſeigniory, ſeated on 
having a Benedictine abbey. ; 
ade, a ſmall town on the rivulet Ach, 
3 ir a Benedictine nunnery. 
F1GEN, —__ on the Danube, having a Bene- 
or men. 
Hm a ſmall town, alſo on the Danube. 
rern, or SULGEN, a ſmall town, ſituated on the 


each. 
Toe, a ſmall town, 


3 a ſinall town on the river Lauchert, 
the title of count. : 

. a handſome town, well built, and regu- 
mech ſituated on the river Briege, in which is an 
br of Benedictines. 

eazorN, a ſmall town on the Unter-ſee. 
ſhe houſe of Auſtria are alſo ſovereigns of a diſtrict 
&Voringen, but the houſe of Hohenzollern-Sigma- 


u. are proprietors of it. 


W4,0SH9T) 


I BISHOPRIC or TRENT. 


THE temporal juriſdiction of this prelate lies in the 
ny of Tyrol, in which this ancient bilhopric was 
Wally increaſed by the liberality of the ancient Roman 
in. As an immediate prince of the empire, he 
rift and voice at its diets, and at thoſe of the circle 
Aura. The emperor, as count of Tyrol, is pro- 
lr of the biſhop ; and, when extraordinary taxes are 
hed by the empire, anſwers for him. ; The biſhop, 
bn ſpirituals is ſubordinate to the archbiſhop of Gorz, 
WS« extenſive biſhopric, producing an annual revenue 
ebony thouſand crowns. This territory produces 
ol, frut, and good paſturage, but not much corn; 
Ms inhabitants, who are bigotted Roman catholics, 
the German and Italian languages; but, in their 
ment, manners, and perſons, they reſemble the 
Ws more than the Germans. The biſhop is elected 
le chapter, conſiſting of eighteen canons, from 
Wo themſelves. The moſt conſiderable places in 
Mopric, are 
un, in Latin Tridentum, a name it is ſuppoſed to 
t crined from three ſharp peaks, or rocks, of the 
þ tmbling three teeth, which hang over the city, 
Fizted on the Adige, thirty miles north of Verona, 
Five weſt of Venice, and two hundred and fifty-five 
belt of Vienna. The high mountains about it 
e air exceffive hot in ſummer, and cold in winter, 
Wc the town to inundations, the torrents which 
om the mountains being ſometimes ſo impetu- 


©, defended by an old caſtle, and a ſingle wall. It 
 [everal ſtately - palaces, churches, and religious 
d has broad handſome ſtreets, well paved. The 
b dedicated to St. Vigil, is a fine piece of Gothic 
mn, but darkiſh, with marble pillars remarkably 

ick: it contains a chapel, in which nothing 


auge building, bur it is adorned with ſome fine 
* lome of which are thought to be not perfectly 
Few th the ſanctity of his order.: Among theſe 
* ucretia, Tarquin, Cleopatra, and other 
"Thx n profane hiſtory; beſides thoſe of Lot 
A . Enters, Joſeph. and the wife of Potiphar, 
i the two elders, David and'Barhſheba, &c. 
l iced hiſtory.” The church of St. Mary 


1 Wed for a prodigious large organ, which will 


- 


the other ſmall towns and diſtricts in 


w roll large pieces of rock along with them into 
Wyn, Though the town is not very large, it is po- 


not far from which is a 


ken but ſeulptures and marble, ſaid to have coſt 
" thouſand crowns. The epiſcopal palace is a 


| 


| 
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imitate all ſorts of muſical inſtrutnents, with the ſinging 
of birds, the cries of ſeveral beaſts, and the ſound of 


drums and trumpets, ſo exactly, that it is difficult to 


diſtinguiſh them. It is, however, more memorable fot 
the famous council of Trent, at which four thouſand 
perſons aſſiſted, concerning the reformation, on which 
nothing deciſive was determined for the ſpace of cighteen 
years: At Jength the pope and cardinals carried every 
thing their own way : when, not only the proteſtants, but 
the whole German and French nations, refuſed to receive 
its decrees. 

Re1e, in Latin Ripa, a ſmall town, ſituated on the 
Lago de Garda, defended by two caſtles, having a good 
trade, Here 1s a celebrated image of the Virgin Mary. 

The river Brenta, and Sarca, have their ſource in 


this biſhopric. 


The valley called the Sulzthal, in Latin Yallis Solis; 
the Valley of the Sun, is remarkably fertile. 


Tut BISHOPRIC or BRIXEN. 


THIS biſhopric, which is about forty-five miles in 
length, and thirty in breadth,” is ſituated among the 
Alps, and 1s very fruitful, eſpecially in wine. The 
biſhop has a revenue of about thirty thouſand crowns per 
annum, and 1s a prince of the empire, and a ſtate of the 


circle of Auſtria, In ſpirituals, however, he is ſubject 


to the archbiſhop of Salzburg ; and, in temporals, to 
the houſe of Auſtria, as counts of Tyrol, to the diets of 
which he ſends deputies, bearing alſo a ſhare of its taxes 
and impoſts: but, with reſpect to the extraordinary taxes 


| of the empire, the houſe of Auſtria anſwers for them. 


The religion of this dioceſe is Roman catholic, but, 
among the peaſants, ' there are ſome Lutherans. The 
chapter conſiſts of eighteen canons, of which nine muſt 
be noble, and has a repreſentative at the aſſembly of the 
county of Tyrol. The principal places in this biſhopric, 
are | 

BRIxkx, in Latin Briximum, and Brixia, the capital, 
ſituated at the foot of mount Brinner, on the river Ey- 
ſack, forty-three miles north-weſt of Trent, and thirty 
ſouth-eaſt of Inſpruck. It is the ſee of a biſhop, tranſ- 
lated hither from Savio, or Seven, which was- deſtroyed 
by the Huns. It is adorned with ſpacious ſquares, a 
caſtle on an eminence, a very handſome epiſcopal palace, 
a town-houſe, a cathedral, two other churches, and two 
convents. The houſes in this town are well built, and 
uniform. The country between this town and Bolſano 


15 extremely populous, and fo well cultivated, that the 


ſteepeſt mountains are rendered fertile. The Virgin 
Mary, and St. Chriſtopher, being the principal objects 
of the peoples devotion, the latter is painted on all their 
houſes, and the roads are full of little chapels, dedicated. 
to the Virgin. A council of German and Italian biſhops 
was held here in 1080, at which pope Gregory VII. was 
depoſed. | 
SEBEN, or SABEN, a town on the Eyſack, having a 
cloiſter, and an old cathedral church. | 
CLAUSEN, 'a ſmall town on the ſame river. The 
church belonging to the Capuchin cloiſter at this place, 
is decorated with a number of fine paintings, by the moſt 
celebrated maſters. | 
BRANNEGGEN, or BRAUNECK, a ſmall town, contain- 
ing a parochial, and three other churches, and a cloiſter | 
Capuchins. | Rs 4 * 
To the biſhop of Brixen alſo belong the lordſhip of 
Vildes, and the 'iſle of Notre-Dame, in the lake of 
Frauenſee, in Carniola, which were granted to this ſee in 
the eleventh century, by the emperor Henry II. 


Taz BISHOPRIC or CHUR, ox COIRE. 


THE biſhopric of Chur is uſually reckoned in the 
circle of Auſtria, and an immediate ſtate of the empire, 
though the contrary is maintained by the Griſon league of 
the Houſe of God, and that the biſhop of Chur is only. 
a titular prince of the empire. Be this as it will, thie, 
biſhop, though he furniſhes, no contingent, . not only 
calls nel but is acknowledged to be, a prince of the“, 
empire, and ſends a deputy to the diets when he pleaſes. 
| a As 
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As a biſhop, he is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz; 
and, though a Roman catholic himſelf, moſt of the in- 
© habitants of the lands ſubject to his temporal juriſdiction, 
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are proteſtants. His ſpiritual juriſdiftion extends partly 
into tHe hereditary countries of the houſe of Auſtria, and 

y into the cantons of Switzerland. His chapter 
conſiſts of twenty-four canons, ſome of whom are noble. 
Both the biſhop and chapter reſide near the town of Chur, 
on an eminence called the Hoff, in a ſpacious, well-built 
caſtle. The biſhop has the right of coinage, and is 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral fine eſtates and fiefs, not only among 
the Griſons, but in ſome foreign countries, as Tyrol and 
Alſace. This fee is very ancient, and, before the re- 
formation, had very great power. 5 ; 
The Teutonic order has two bailiwicks in the circle of 
Auſtria, of which it is therefore reckoned a ſtate ; one 
in the arch-duchy of Auſtria, and the other on the Etſch 
and Gebir ge, in Tyr ol. 


Of the places and eſtates in the Briſgau; belonging to 


the order of St. John, we have already treated, under 


. 


or 


E UR Op k. 
the circle of the Upper Rhine, to which they ire y 


ſaid to belong, though th : 
of this S_— 5 he Aulirians fay they are 


The little ſeigniory of Tra 
of Dietrichſtein, is honed 3 — of 7 
the valley of Engedein. The emperor Leopold r 
preſent of it, together with the ſupreme juriſdit; 
prince Ferdinand-Joſeph of Dietrichſtein who, ö 
account, was ſolemnly introduced, in 1668 at * 
the empire, into the college of princes, * 1 
voice there. With regard to the impoſts of che e 
the princely houſe of Dietrichſtein is replaced b 
arch-dukes of Auſtria, as princely counts of 1 
but, in the chamber- terms, he is rated; for each 
at forty-nine rix-dollars, ſeventy kruitzers, 
Having now gone through what is properly ti 
Germany, we ſhall proceed to Bohemia, Me 
Luſatia, Sileſia, and other diſtricts, which are ne 
cluded in any of the circles, though generally conſt od 
as belonging to, and forming a part of Germany. 


** ow. 


— 
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Nux, Exrzxr, BouNnDARIES. | 
Bom. a in German Boierbeim, Bobeim, or Boi- 


beim, obtained its name from its ancient inhabitants 
Boil, a people of the Celtæ, who, together with the 
Helvetii, dwelt in the Hercynian . foreſt; and, in the 
eign of Auguſtus, were expelled by the Marcomanni. 
Bo Proper is bounded to the north by Miſnia, Lu- 
ſatia, and. Silefia ; to the eaſt by Moravia, Sileſia, and 
the county of Glatz; to the weſt by the circle of the 
Erzgebirge, the Voightland, the margravate of Culin- 
bach, — the Upper Palatinate ; and to the ſouth by 
Bavaria, and Auſtria. It is about one hundred and ſixty- 
two miles in length, and one hundred and forty-two in 


MovnTains, Rivers, Als, Soit, PrRoDuce. 


" THOUGH Bohemia, taken in general, is one of the 
| countries in Europe, and almoſt every province 
is divided from another by a chain of mountains, it 
contains none that are ere diſtinguiſhed. It is, 
however, worthy of obſervation, that no river enters, 
and many 7 out of it; the principal of which are the 
Muldaw, the , the Oder, the Moraw, the Viſtula, 
the Igla, and Teyn. The air, though warm and 
is faid to be leſs ſalubrious than in many parts 
of Germany, occaſioned principally by the large thick 
woods with which it abounds. The foil is rich, in ge- 
_ neral, though ſandy in ſome places. | 
It 1s fertile in corn, wine, fruits, paſture, ſaffron, ginger, 
| hops, wool, flax, and timber. They have a ſtrong large 
breed of horſes in Bohemia, t numbers of which are 
purchaſed for the uſe of the French cavalry. Its moun- 
tains are the richeſt in Europe, in gold, filver, precious 
ſtones, copper, quickſilver, iron, lead, tin, ſulphur, and 
ſaltpetre. All kinds of marble are alſo found in this 
country, together with pit-coal, alum, Muſcovy-glaſs, 
excellent mineral waters, and hot baths. It furniſhes 
numeraus herds of cattle, and game and wild-fowl in 
. * abundance; with bears, lynxes, wolves, foxes, badgers, 
martens, beavers, and otters. Its rivers and ponds af- 
ford a plentiful ſupply of fiſh, and thoſe of the beſt 
quality and flavour. | 


Vhite Mount, in 1620, the crown has been hereditary 
iat f that 
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{ fucceſſion. The ſtates, conſiſting of the clergy, nd 
gentry, and repreſentatives of the towns, meet at P 
where a commiſſioner from the ſovereign endeave 
point out the neceſſity of granting ſuch ſupplies 
court demands, which, however exorbitant, are g 
without heſitation or examination. Sometimes 
they expreſs their concern at the abſence of their 
and ſeem diſſatisfied that their country ſhould be ex 
to enrich the Auſtrians, for whom they have an in 
ble averſion. The clergy are compoſed of the archi 
of Prague, ſeveral biſhops, provoſts, and abb 
ſides the inferior clergy, The nobility conſiſt of x 
counts, barons, Knights, burghers, huſbandme 
peaſants. . Bohemia is divided into twelve circle 
the city of Prague, on account of its dignity, is 
dered as a diſtinct territory, and not included in any 
Each of theſe circles has two headmen, or captain 
from the ſtate of lords, and the other from mill 
knights. In 1742, the county of Glatz was ce 
the king of Pruſſia, and by him added to Sileſia. 
hemia is often conſidered as a part of Germany, b 
very little reaſon; for it is not in any of the nine ( 
nor does it contribute any thing towards the forces 
venues of the empire; neither is it ſubject to any 
laws. What gives ſome colour to this miſtake 
the king of Bohemia is the firſt ſecular elector 
empire, and their kings have been elected empe 
Germany for many years. 

The religion of the Bohemians was that of the 
church, till Boleſlaus, ſurnamed the Good, 1ntt 
popery among them. Though John Huſs, and 
of Prague, were burnt at the council of Conſtance 
fifteenth century, for endeavouring to bring about 
mation in religion, popery is ſtill the eſtabliſhed 
of Bohemia: but there are a great many pri 
among the inhabitants, who are now tolerated in 
exerciſe of their religion. Some of the Moravi 
embraced a viſionary: unintelligible proteſtantill 
deſerves that name, which they have pagated, 
zealous miſſionaries, in many parts of the globes 
of whom, a few years ago, made many pron 
London: Count Zinzindorf is ſaid to have been 
promulgator of this doctrine. The Jews * | 
indulged with -an open toleration. The _ ' 
that city' is born legate of the holy apoſtolic J 
and crowns the king of Bohemia. He is alſo a 
the Holy Roman empire, primate of the kingd 
chancellor of the univerſity of Frag 
are the biſhops of Leuntmeritz, and] 
gratz. The government of the church 3 15 
veſted in = e Rey conſiftory, from v 
lies to the king, or the pope. ' 

Amo the Yomen catholics of Boh 
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| rl; but Dr. Moore is more particular on 
chan any other modern writer, Speaking of 
* of Prague, which is the capital of Bohemia, he 
. do not recollect to have ſeen ſo many glaring 
o devotion in any place. The corners of the 
, bridges, and public buildings, are all orna- 
-_ with crucifixes, images of the Virgin of all 


L complexions, and ſtatues of ſaints of every 
„ . age, and ſex. People are ſeen 
knees before theſe ſtatues, in every part of this 
Wy, but particularly on the large bridge over the 
au, where there is the greateſt concourſe of paſ- 
bis bridge is fo profuſely adorned with the 
es of ſaints, that, croſſing over it, you have a 
Wy of them on each ſide, like two ranks of muſque- 
Travellers, eſpecially ſuch as arrive directly 
berlin, muſt be aſtoniſhed at the peoples' devo- 
Win this city; and, in a particular manner, at the 
ce with which it is expreſſed, by thoſe who 
Kahibit _ 1 _ * the * mY Rr 
kneeling, I ſaw ſome proſtrate themſelv 
. kifling the earth ; and others, who offered 
We petitions to theſe ſaints with ſuch earneſtneſs and 
War, that, if their hearts had not been of ſtone, 
We muſt have paid more attention to the petitioners 
Wn they ſeemed to do. yy is one — — has 
War votaries than all the reſt put together Saint 
, I think they call him. As my acquaint- 
We with faints is not extenſive, I never heard of him 
ee hither ; but his reputation is very great in 
This faint, it ſeems, was ordered, by ſome 
nt, to be thrown over a bridge, and his neck 
Sac by the fall; notwithſtanding which, he is 
oO retain a particular affection for bridges ever 
effect ſomething different from what was to 
n expected from the cauſe; however, the 
dee are perſuaded, that ſo it happened to St. 
n and, to put the fact beyond controverſy, 
WT this moment the tutelar ſaint of bridges ;— 
al thoſe of Bohemia are dedicated to him. He 
Ws the reputation of excelling every ſaint in the 
WET barrenneſs in women.—How his character 
Wilks was eſtabliſhed, I did not enquire, It 
cho) reflection, that the wealthy are more 
out religious duties than the indigent, and 
err and piety are often linked together. I 
ed, when we ſtopped at any town or vil- 
We which had ſymptoms of great poverty, that the 
ans ſeemed alſo unuſually devout. It would 
bope is a more powerful ſentiment in the 
= 

eaſt, than gratitude, fince thoſe who, ought 
* greateſt thankfulneſs to heaven, diſplay the 


n, MaxuracTurts, LANGUAGE. 


dhe principal manufacture in Bohemia; 
bey export. great quantities, together with 
p,, and mineral waters. Here: are alſo 
factures of paper, glaſs, iron, copper, 
of which alſo a part is exported. 

| oper language of the Bohemians is a dialect of 
9 E, but with a more diſſonant accent than 
=Kighbours, who ſpeak the ſame language. 
__ luperior claſs, from their intercourſe with 
* Wienna, ſpeak High Dutch, or German; 
® we language of the common people 1s alſo 
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= Population of Bohemia cannot be accu- 
Some centuries ago the inhabitants 
WE three millions; but, by the inteſtine 
* and the ſucceeding irruptions of the 
de towns, villages, and caſtles of this 
4 Wd waſte, and the number of inhabitants 
N rated. The Bohemians, in og 
4 enz, reſemble the Germans, They 


=. 
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are indeed a mixture of Sclavonians and Germans; the 
former of which live in the villages, and are ſlaves, 
There is, among them, no middle ſtate of people; for 
every lord is a ſovereign, and every tenant a ſlave. But 
the preſent emperor has generouſly relieved the Bohemian 
peaſants, on the imperial demeſnes, from the ſtate of vil- 
lenage in which they have been fo long, and fo unjuſtly 
retained. His imperial majeſty's example, it is hoped, 
will be followed by the Bohemian nobility, and that they 
will ceaſe to deprive their vaſſals of the rights of human 
nature. The natives of this country are; in general, 
large and robuſt, ſhrewd, courageous, and ſincere. The 
gentry are ingenuous, brave, and more inclined to arms 
than arts; but the boors, cr peaſants, are not many de- 
grees beyond ſavages, in point of civilization, and, like 
them, delight in pilfering. | 

Learning 1s greatly upon the decline in Bohemia, 
though Prague, its capital, can boaſt of an univerſity, 
ſome academical colleges, and ſchools. 


Revenues and Forces. 


THE revenues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovereign 
is pleaſed to exact from the ſtates of the kingdom, when 
they are annually aſſembled at Prague, over and above 
the cuſtoms and duties to which he is entitled by his 
prerogative. The revenue, upon the whole, is ſaid to 
amount to about one million ſterling per annum. The 
wealth and grandeur of the nobility, form a very ſtriking 
and affecting contraſt with the poverty and ſlavery of the 
peaſants. The latter, though in a rich and plentiful 
country, are ſtarving ; both their perſons and effects being 
entirely at the mercy of their lords, without whoſe per- 
miſſion they cannot even earn a morſel of bread to them- 
ſelves. The ſtanding militia of the Auſtrian hereditary 
countries is twenty-four thouſand men; towards which 
Bohemia furniſhes nine thouſand. The marching regi- 
ments are filled up with theſe in time of war, 


OrDers or KNIGHTHOOD. 


IT is cuſtomary for the kings of Bohemia, after their 
coronation, to dub knights of the order of St. Wenzet- 
laus; but there is no other regular order of knighthood 
in this kingdom. Still, however, the holy order of 
knighthood of the croſs, with the red ſtar, flouriſhes in 
Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, and Hungary, being re- 
ceived into the firſt in 1218. The emperor Leopold, in 
1697, gave the general and grand-maſter of that order 
a place among the prelates of Bohemia. The order of 
St. John has alſo a priorſhip, or grand priorſhip, in Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Sileſia, Auſtria, &c. which is appro- 
priated to the Teutonic tongue. The ſeat of its grand 
prior is at Strakonice, in the circle of Prachin. | 

The kingdom of Bohemia being divided into twelve 
circles, excluſive of the city of Prague, and the territory 
of the Eger, we ſhall begin with the capital, and after- 
wards proceed to the ſeveral circles, and the territory of 
the Eger. 


Principal Towns, &c. 


Paacvs, the capital city of Bohemia, is ſituated in a 
hollow, ſurrounded with hills, ſeventy-four miles ſouth 
of Dreſden, one hundred and forty north-weſt of Vienna, 
one hundred and fifty ſouth of Berlin, and one hundred 
and twenty north-eaſt of Ratiſbon. Ir ſtands on both 
ſides of the Moldaw, or Molda, over which there is a 
ſtone bridge ; but the river, though of great breadth 
here, is ſhallow, and not navigable. The hills neareſt 


the town, and which command it, are comprehended 


within the fortifications. It is a very large town, retain- 
ing ſome marks of former ſplendor, but many more evi- 
dent ſymptoms of its preſent decay. Symptoms which 


naturally attend thoſe places, which have once been the 


reſidence of royalty, and no longer continue ſo. All the 
houſes, with any appearance of magnificence, are old; 
and it is not probable that any new ones will be built in 
that ſtyle: for the Bohemian nobility, who are in cir- 
cumſtances to bear ſuch an expence, live at Vienna; and 

7 A | the 


. 


the trade and manufactures of this town, are not ſufficient 
to enable any of the mercantile people to build fine 
houſes. Both ſides of the bridge over the Moldaw, are 
ornamented with ſtatues, among which is that of St. John 
of Nepomuc, whoſe name and merits Dr. Moore was 
unacquainted with till he viſited this city. As the doctor 
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has been ſilent reſpecting ſome particulars of this ſaint, 
be it known that he was thrown om this bridge into the 
river by king Wenzel, for preſuming to reprove him 
upon ſome extraordinary occaſion : no Jonger ago than 
the year 1720, he was canonized as a faint, and 1s at 
preſent held in ſuch eſtimation by the Bohemians, that all 
the others who have been honoured with canonization, 
ſeem, on his account, to be neglected or forgotten. The 
" houſes in this city conſiſt principally of ſtone, and are, in 
general, three ſtories high. The number of inhabitants 
1s ſuppoſed to amount to about eighty-three thouſand ; of 
whom ſeventy thouſand are Chriſtians, and thirteen thou- 
and Jews. This city contains ninety-two churches and 
chapels, and. forty cloiſters. The principal branch of 
trade is that of brewing beer. It is divided into the Old 
and New Towns, and that called the Small Side, or 
Little Prague. The Old Town is ſeated on the fide of 
the river, and is very populous; the houſes are high, and 
the ſtreets narrow. The chief ornament of this part 1s 
the univerſity. The Jeſuits have a ſuperb college not far 
from the river; near which is the abode of the Jews, 
who have nine ſynagogues. The New Town ſurrounds 
the Old, and contains magnificent buildings, handſome 
churches, and wide ſtreets. The Small Side, or Little 
Prague, is the moſt ancient of the three. In the war 
relating to the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, after 
the death of Charles VI. the Bavarians, in alliance with 

- the French and Saxons, took this city by ſtorm, in the 
night between November 25, and 26, 1741. The 
French took the New Town, and the Bavarians and 
Saxons the Old, and the Small. In conſequence of 
which the elector of Bavaria came in perſon, on the 8th 
of December, in the ſame year, and was proclaimed 
king of Bohemia. 
thouſand men, and the city was beſieged in June follow- 
ing by the Auſtrians ; but they were obliged to turn the 
ſiege into a blockade. At length the town became ex- 
hauſted of proviſions; ſome of the garriſon fed upon 
their horſes, and others died of famine. 
leiſle was therefore obliged to quit the place in the night, 
between the 16th and 17th of December, and all thoſe 
whom he could take with him: and the commander ca- 
pitulated on the 27th of December, 1742 ; the Auſtrians 
entering the city on the 2d of January following. In 
September, 1744, the king of Pruſſia ſent an army 
here, conſiſting of eighty thouſand men, and the city was 
bombarded and cannonaded with ſuch fury, that it could 
not hold out above fix days; the whole garrifon being 
made priſoners of war. But, in November the ſame 
year, the Pruſſian garriſon of ten thouſand men was 
obliged to abandon it, as well as the whole kingdom, 
before the end of the year. In 1757, the king of 
Pruſſia again beſieged it without ſucceſs, and ſoon after 
loſt a battle near it. The univerſity of Prague was 
founded by Charles IV. and, in 1409, when John Huſs 
was rector of it, there were no leſs than forty-four thouſand 
ſtudents. When the emperor Charles V. wanted to re- 
trench their privileges, twenty-four thouſand are faid to 
have left it in one week, The Jews have a confiderable 
part of the traffic of this city, and deal largely in the 
cious ſtones found in the Bohemian mines. The grand 
prior of the order af Malta for Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Sileſia, reſides here; and the church and hoſpital of the 
Holy Ghoſt, is the ſear of the general and grand maſters 
of the holy order of Knights of the Croſs, with the red 
ſtar, reſiding in Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, Poland, and 
_ Hungary. The cathedral, dedicated to St. Veit, is adorned 
with many magnificent tombs, On Ratſchin-hill, in 
Upper Prague, the emperor has a very magnificent pa- 
_ lace. - Here the tribunals of the regency meet, and the 
_ halls, galleries, and other apartments, are adorned with 
many excellent pictures. In the New Town is an arſenal, 
and a religious foundation for ladies, called the Free 
Temporal Engliſh Foundation, over which an abbefs 
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The allies leſt a garriſon of twenty 


Mareſchal Bel- } : 
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preſides. The counts Colloredo and Wallenſtei 
very magnificent palaces and fe 
PT = ſtables of « latter are 1 wary NE 
marble mangers, and a marble pillar between 

A portrait of every horſe, as — as life, is . 
their reſpective heads. Though the inhabitants of Pra 
are, in gore poor, and the ſhops of the ack ] 
meanly urniſhed, the nobility and gentry are wealthy 
and hve in ſplendor. The luſtres and drinking. glaſte 
made of Bohemian cryſtal, are much eſteemed afl oved 
Europe. 

The Circles are thoſe of Bunzlaw, 
Chrudin, Tſchaaſlau, Kaurzin, Bechin, 
Saas, Leutmeritz, Rakownitz, 
which will be followed by a deſc 
of the Eger. 
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Konigingratz, 
Prachin, Pilſen 
and Beraun-Podbarg 
ription of the territor 


Tus CIRCLE or BUNSLAW. 


Inn-BunsLaw, a pretty large town, and the Capita 
of the circle, has a commandery of the order of Mals 
It was a barony till 1595, when it purchaſed its freedom 
and, in 1609, was ranked among the royal boroughs 

by the emperor Rodolph. It is ſeated on the river Iſcr. 

MrzLxics, or MzlLxie, a ſmall royal Jointure town 
having a caſtle on an eminence, near the conflux of th 
Elbe and Mulda. It has a collegiate church, and! 
famous for its red wine. 

NymMBuRG, or NIEMBERG, a ſmall royal boroug] 
ſituated in a plain on the river Elbe. It was enlarged 
king Wenzel II. and raiſed to a royal borough. 

BEN ATK, or BENATEK, a {mall town and citadel o 
the river Iſer, the reſidence of the celebrated aſtronom 
Tycho Brahe. 

TuRnow, a town near the Iſer, belonging to t 
neighbouring ſeigniory of Swigan, and the count 
Walaſtein. 


— 


Tux CIRCLE or KONIGINGRATZ, 


IN this circle are to be found many precious ſtong 
with ſome large fiſh-ponds, or ſmall inland-lakes, amo 
which that of the Blato is the moſt noted. The princi 
towns and villages are 
Kon1GINGRAT?Z, the capital of the circle, to which 
gives name; it is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, and a 10 
Jointure town. It is ſeated at the conflux of the FM 
and Erlitz, and is large and well built. The Teuto 
order of knights have a commandery here, and t 
Jeſuits a college. The biſhop is under the juriſdiction 
the archbiſhop of Prague. This town was belicge 
1620, 1640, and 1645. 

JaroM1Rz, a royal jointure town on the Elbe. 

KRAHOWE-Dwonk-Kox IOIxRHOr, a royal jointurek 
alſo ſituated on the Elbe. eg 

Nxv-Bypzow, or Bipscnor, a royal jointure tow 
the river Czidlina. 5 

TrxauTEnav, or TRurxvow, a royal jointure 
on the river Uppau. Between this place, and the | 
lage of Sorr, a ſharp engagement happened betucen 
Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies, in which the latter was 
feated. 225 

Nxu- PARA, a ſmall town belonging to the cor 
Trautmanſdorf, having a celebrated image of the Vi 
Mary. ; DER 

Grezin, a town fituated on the river Czidfins, 5 
the property of the count of Trautmanſdorf, an 
taining a college of Jeſuits. 

Hoxrzice, a ſmall town, 
of Prague. 

BRANDEIS, 
ing to the count of Trautma 

BrxAavnav, a little town, 
abbey in the neighbourhood, the 
ſtate of the 3 a cs 
was garriſoned e Pruſſians : 

2 8, 4 Ange ſcated on the Elbe, having l 
brated medicinal fpring and bath. 
count of Spprk. 
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a village belonging to count Brown, in 
hood of which the emperor Lothario was 

ken priſoner by the Bohemians. : 
art 5 nn, having ſeveral fairs. Here is 
_ Ciſtercian monks, founded in 1357 ; which, 
- ich the cloiſter of Sedlec, has a common 


| cave; 


je debe 


perk W 
a village belonging to the Carmelites of 


- ct 
"* d on the Small Side. 


inge, ſeate 


b CIRCLE or CHRUDIM. 


this is the beſt ſupplied with ſmall 
tes, or fſh-ponds. It alſo produces a breed of horles, 
a do thoſe of any other circle. A beautiful Kind 
of gals 15 alſo made in this diſtrict ; particularly at He- 
10 Wrziſtie, and Friſſaw. The principal places in 
ths circle, are 5 
Cmuöbm, a royal jointure town, 
Wer Chrudimka. 85 
ura-Mrrra, a royal jointure town. 
PorczK.a, alſo a royal jointure town. 
LnozxYsL, a town belonging to the count of Traut- 
wollorf, It was formerly the fee of a biſhop, erected 
þ Charles IV. in 1344, but was removed to Konigin- 
in the fifteenth century. 
Bisrxy, a market-town, belonging to the count of 
Hohenems, ; 
(80L7ICE, a town with a ſtrong citadel, belonging 
pthe count of Trautmanſlort. 
(oxen, a town belonging to the prince of Kinſky, 
nd having the privilege of holding fairs. 
Paxpusice, a fortified well-built town and royal 
Ego, having the privilege of holding fairs, and con- 
tining a fine citadel. Some excellent blades for ſwords 
md knives are made in this place. The circumjacent 
county abounds in fiſh-ponds. 
$vcz, a ſmall town, having an hoſpital. 
Tirxzcz, a little town. , 


gf all the circles, 


ſituated on the little 


wg fars, and belonging to the biſhop of Konigingratz. 
VorschAx, a ſmall town, belonging to the count 
A Schonfeld; 

LawbKRON, alſo a ſmall town, belonging to the 
Pace of Lichtenſtein. 


Tar CIRCLE or TSCHASLAU. 


THIS circle contains the rich ſilver mine of Kutten- 
The rivers Saſawa, and Dobrawa, have alſo their 
dare in this territory; the former of which runs through 
, ud paſſes into the Mulda : the latter is received by 
Ebe, The following places are of ſufficient conſe- 
Qnce to be noticed: | 
MENBERG, or KUTNAa-HoRa, a royal borough, 
Wout flirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Prague, remarkable for 
le fiver mines in its neighbourhood. In 1 goo, the firſt 
, golchens, which are now very ſcarce, were ſtruck 
under the denomination of Bohemian groſchens. 
i town, though ſmall, is handſomely built, and has a 
Fc of Jeſuits, with twenty prieſts, four maſters, and 
Mqutors. Kuttenberg was laid waſte by fire and 
mn 1422, and 1424, 


a ſpacious ſquare market-place. In the principal 
% of this town are depoſited the remains of John 
ks, the leader of the Huſſites, who died in 1424. 
ez, a town and ſeigniory, purchaſed by the em- 
* Ken Maria Thereſa, of Baron Roch, in I753, 
o hundred and forty thouſand florins; with the re- 
of which ſhe endowed the new foundation at 


3 is ſituated on the river Saſawa. 
W. usiex, a ſmall town, remarkable for the victory 
* of May, 1742. 

| den Row, a handſome market-town, belong- 
50 v. count of Uhlefeld, having a celebrated image 
gin of Loretto. N 


"Nrzwpe, a royal borough, built in 793. 


ro 


| Brod 


nne 


Cnasr, a ſmall town, having the privilege of hold- 


LAU, a royal borough, built in 796, and con- | 


Wr "hich had been erected by her for the ladies. 


W the bear it over the Auſtrian army, by the Pruſſians, 
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Cnorixgoks, a ſmall town, belonging to the princeſs 
of Teſchen. 

SWIETLA, a little town, belonging to count Czernin. 

ZBRASLAVICE, a ſmall town, belonging to the count 
of Breda. 

Kakow, a town ſeated on the river Saſawa, having 
the privilege of holding fairs, and belonging to the great 
duke of Tuſcany, 

Czksrix, a ſmall town, belonging alſo to the great 
duke of Tuſcany. | 

SUCHDOL, a town, having the privilege of holding 
fairs, and belonging to the baron of Oſtein. 

ZDIAR, a town belonging to the baron of Straka and 
Nedabiliz, and containing a cloiſter of Ciſtercian monks. 

SEDLEC, or SEDLITZ, a Cloiſter of Ciſtercian monks, 
not far from Kuttenberg, containing a beautiful church. 
The abbot of this cloiſter is one of the ſtates of the 
country, as well as abbot of Skalice. 

TRAUENTHAIL, a Cloiſter of Ciſtercian nuns. 

SELAU, Or SCEAU, a royal foundation and cloiſter, 
belonging to the order of Præmonſtratenſes. 

MigSTECZ-WOGNU, a ſmall town, belonging to the 
Ciſtercian order, in Moravia, 


Tus CIRCLE or KAURZIM. 


THE circle of Kaurzim abounds in woods, from 
whence timber is conveyed to Prague, and farther down 
on the rivers Saſawa and Mulda. It contains two royal, 
and one hundred and fifteen other ſeigniories, or ſeats. 
The moſt remarkable places in it are 

KAauRzIM, an ancient royal borough. 

KoLin, a royal borough, being a large town, ſeated 
on the Elbe, ornamented with ſeven churches, and ſeve- 
ral palaces. The imperial ſeigniory of Kolin is very 
conſiderable, 

BohEMIAN-BROb, a royal borough, formerly belong- 
ing to the archbiſhop of Prague. It was erected into a 
royal borough by the emperor Sigiſmund, in 1473. It 
was deſtroyed by fire in 1627. In the neighbourhood of 
this place the Huſſites were defeated, in 1434. 

GiLowtey, or GELowEY, a royal mine town, the 
neighbourhood of which formerly produced gold. 

Benzssow, a town, having the privilege of holding 
fairs, and belonging to the count of Writby. 

BRANDEIs, a town, with a royal ſeigniory, ſeated on 
the Elbe. 

Janxow, a town belonging to baron Tunkle, where, 
in 1645, the Imperialiſts were defeated by the Swedes. 

KosTELEC, a town ſeated on the Elbe, formerly for- 
tified. It has the privilege of holding fairs, and belongs 
to the prince of Savoy. Several battles have been fought 
near this place. 

LAuNITIO WISE, a ſmall town, belonging to the arch- 
biſhop of Prague. | 

KAMBERC, a ſmall town, belonging to the count of 
Kuenburg. 

Raracz has the privilege of holding fairs, and is the 
property of count Kinſky. | 

ST. PROCOPIUS, a Benedictine cloiſter, ſeated on the 
river Saſawa. The abbot of this cloiſter is one of the 
ſtates of the country, 


Im CIRCLE of BECHEIN 
THIS circle, which has been much deſolated by fire 


and ſword, contains one hundred and feventy-three 


ſeigniories and ſeats, with ſome warm baths, and a medi- 
cinal ſpring. The places worth noticing are 

Bupweis, or BuDIEGoWICE, a handſome” royal bo- 
rough, fortified in the ancient manner. It is ſeated on 
the river Mulda, and enjoys the ſtaple- rights of ſalt. 
Here is a cloiſter of Dominicans, 

TABORk, a royal borough, where anciently ſtood the 
ſtrong citadel of Auſti, which, being taken by Ziſka, he 
fortified it with a double wall, flanked with towers and 
baſtions, and made it the head quarters of the Huſſites; 
whence, for twenty years ſucceſſively, they ravaged the 


Ii imperial country, and by theſe means acquired the name 
of Taborites, from Tabor, which, in the Sclavonic, 


2 F oY | ſignities 
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ifies a camp. It is pleaſantly ſituated on a mountain, 


at the foot of which runs the the river Luznice. It is 
forty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Prague. 

 PzLDRzIMOW, or PilLcRaM, a royal borough, for- 
merly belonging to the archbiſhops of Prague. 

Paczow, a {mall town, with a convent of Carmelites, 
to which it belongs. go | 

MiIEWSko, or MunLHavsen, a ſmall town, be- 
| longing to the foundation of Præmonſtratenſes eſtabliſhed 

. there, the abbot of which is a ſtate of the country. 

Hzapecz-GinDrzicnv, a town belonging to count 
Czermin, containing a handſome citadel, and a college 
of Jeſuits. Here are ſome good manufactures of cloth. 

KruMLow, or CrumMavu, a large, handſome, fortified 
town, ſeated on the river Mulda, having a ſtrong citadel, 
and a college of Jeſuits. This town, with the ſeigniory 
annexed to it, has the title of a duchy, and belongs to 
the prince of Schwarzenberg. 

BxcayNit, a town, with the privilege of holding 
fairs, belonging to the count of Paar. It has a remark- 
able citadel, ſtanding upon a ſteep rock. The Taborites 
made themſelves twice maſters of it. 

BERNARDICE, a town, belonging to the Jeſuits in the 
Old Town of Prague. | 
 Honenevar, in Latin Alto Vadum, or Vadum Altum, 
a town containing a cloiſter of Ciſtercians, the abbot of 

which is a ſtate of the country. 

Lissow, a ſmall town, belonging to the prince of 
Schwarzenberg. | 

| MiLLiczin, a village entitled to hold fairs, the pro- 
perty. of the count of Kuenburg. 

NEu-ByvSsTRZ Icx, a little town, . ſeated on the river 
Luznice, containing a citadel, and belonging to the 

count of Funfkirchen. 
 _  RostNnBxRG has the privilege of holding fairs, and 
belongs to the count of Buquoy. 

RopoLaPsTADT, ſo called from the emperor Rodolph II. 
had formerly ſome very rich ſilver mines. 

S. Corona, a royal foundation and cloiſter of Ciſter- 
cians, the abbot of which is a ſtate of the country. 

SOBIESLAW, a ſmall town, having the privilege of 
holding fairs. | 

Teczexnow, a village, having, in its neighbourhood, 
a warm bath, 

WiTTENGAU, or WITTENGEN, a town belonging to 
the prince of Schwarzenberg, ſituated in a moor. - It has 
a ſtrong citadel, and a cloiſter of regular canons of St. 
Auguſtine. 

Borowany, a cloiſter of regular canons, of the order 
of St. Auguſtine. 


Tu: CIRCLE or PRACHIN. 


THIS diſtrict obtained its name from the ancient 
citadel of Prachus, the ruins of which are ſtill viſible on 
a, mountain near Horazdiovice. This circle produces 
| 2 ſilver, and precious ſtones. The Mulda, or 

oulda, riſes in this territory; and, after receiving many 


ſmaller ſtreams in its courſe, falls into the Elbe, near 


Melnick. It contains one hundred and thirty ſeignidries 
| * eſtates, and has the following, among other inferior 
places: 1 : 
Piskk, a royal borough, ſituated on the river Watawa. 
Gold was formerly found here, in the ſand of the river. 
SCHUTTENHOFEN, Or Suszek, a royal borough, ſeated 
in a valley on the river Watawa, being almoſt encircled 
with mountains. 
| _Wopnany, or WopN1an, a royal borough 
river Blamice. 
from hoſtile armies. 


on the 


KasseersKy-Hory, or BzrG-RicutnsTEin, a royal 


mine-town, ſeated on a mountain, in which ſilver has 
been found, ; 1 
 PracnarTicr, formerly a royal borough, but now 
the property of the prince of Schwarzenberg. 
IMBERG, or WINTERBERG, a ſmall town, ſituated 


on the river Wolnika, where excellent chalk-glaſſes are 


made. It belongs to the prince of Schwarzenberg. 
WorLin, or Woll vi, a ſmall town on the river 

Wolnika, belonging to the provoſt of the collegiate 

church at Prague. | | 


N. 


It ſuffered greatly in 1468, and 1620, 


C rr 
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1000. Here is a college of Jeſuits. 


'Miza, built in 1132. 


Bavarians. 


in the country has a picture of him, hanging, lik 


UN DbkR-RETCHENSTEIx, 
river Watawu. 

STRAKONICE, a town on the riv 
to ry grand prior of the order of r 

ORAZDIOVICE, a town 

the prince of Mansfeld. . e 

BLATNA, a large village, ſituated on a 
where the river Uſlava has its ſource. 
of holding fairs, and belongs to count Sereni 

 BRzenice, a town entitled to the privilege of hot 
fairs, and containing a college of Jeſuits. It b lor 
the count of Kolowrat. 1 

Hvsvxxc, a village on the river Blanice givin 
to the celebrated John Huſs. It belongs ts ll 
Hotowez, of Hyſynec and Lowenhaus. IJ 

PRoriwix, a village on the river Blanice, belo 
to the prince of Schwarzenberg. " 

Rasy, a town on the river Watawa, 
citadel ; at the ſiege of which, Zifka, 
only remaining eye. 
berg. 

RozmiTar, a village, belonging to the archhj 
of Prague. 

STIEKEN, a ſmall town on the Watawa, belong 
count Loſy. It has the privilege of holding fairs, 


a {mall town, ſeated on 


: a, belon 
in Bohemi 
a, belong 


n inland. 
It has the priv 


————— 


n 


r 


having a ft 


in 1421, loft 
It belongs to the prince of 


Tre CIRCLE or PILSEN. 


THE territory of Pilſen is famous for its flock 
ſheep, and the beſt cheeſe in the kingdom. This cj 
excluſive of the imperial ſeigniory of Miroſchau, co 
one hundred and fixty-five ſeigniories and eſtates. 
rivers Mza, or Miza, and Radbuze, or Coadb 
have their ſource in this diſtrict, and, afterwards uni 
fall into the Moldaw. The principal places in 
circle, are 

Pilszx, or PLZEN, a royal borough, giving na 
the circle, ſituated between the rivers Miza and Radb 
forty-four miles ſouth-weſt of Prague. It is a 
handſome town, and well fortified. It was builtin 
and, in 1421, and 1423, was in vain beſieged b 
Huſſites; but, in 1553, it was taken by George P. 
brad; in 1618, by the count of Mansfeld ; and 
1621, by general Tilly. | 

KLATrau, or KLaTowy, a royal borough, bu 
771, and ſurrounded with walls and ramparts in the 


LE n= a. ico fdE—ISIe..c. l. eo Ennio ae nd 


M1za, or Mrzs, a royal borough, ſcated on the 


DomazL ice, Tavsz, or Tusra, a royal boro 
originally built as a defence againſt the incurſions df 


Koxyczany, a royal borough, having a cloiki 
regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine. 

KLapRav, in Latin Cladrubum, a imall town, 
cloiſter of Benedictine monks, to which it belongs. 
abbot of the cloiſter is a ſtate of the country. 

NzerPoMuUK, a village, celebrated for being the b 
place of St. John Nepomuc, who 1s held in the hig 
veneration by the Bohemians ; there being hardly a cl 
in the kingdom which has not a chapel — 
nor a bridge without his effigy. Almoſt every ina 


badge of an order, to a ſtraw- coloured ſibbon. 
place contains a cloiſter 5 8 and has a 0 
belonging to the count of Martiniz. 

| 8 2 town on the river Bradawke, belo 
to the lord of Schmidlin. 

' Tavzim, a ſmall town, the property o 
of Baaden-Baaden. + mT 
" HozTAuN, a village belonging to the count o 


ivi ing fairs. 
manſdorf, and has the privilege of holding 
| ManzTIN, a village entitled to. hold fairs, belo 


to the count of Laſchauſky. 0” with 
Fx AUENBERG, Or PRZIMDA, à Village, 


ſtrong citadel on an eminence. 
. - ; * 4 on 
RowsBEro, a ſmall town, with a citadel, belong 


count Konigsfeld. | Wn, 
Tac — 2 formerly a royal borough, contains 


del, and belongs to count Loſy of Loſimthal. 


f the mary 


B O H 
Trixz, a village, ſeated on the river Rad- 
containing a fine citadel, and belonging to count 


f, 
pn village belonging to the neighbouring 


OY præmonſtratenſes. 


Im, 0 


Tas CIRCLE of SAA Z. 


owing in this circle, are eſteemed the 
rt This territory alſo yields plenty of 
p * and has ſeveral mines and warm baths. The 
* ; paſſes through it from eaſt to weſt, dividing it 
Fo moſt equal parts, The chief places in this 
a | 
| of Saaz, the capital of the circle, and a 
borough, lying on the river Eger. It was built in 
unh centur 7. ü 
Wi, Baux, or MosT, a royal borough on the rivu- 
u at the foot of a mountain, on which a ſtrong 
by fmerly ſtood. It is a handſome well- built town, 
wing three cloiſters, and a commandery of the 
as of the order of the croſs, with the red ſtar. 
yy, 2 royal borough, ſeated on the river Eger, 
n hoſpital well endowed. 
lun, a royal borough, alſo on the Eger, founded 
I, It is famed for excellent beer, and a treaty 
Wd here in the reign of Ferdinand I. for reſtoring 
WS i; of Wirtemberg to duke Ulrick. 
orow, a royal borough, having a Jeſuits' col- 
aeted in 1592; with the right of patronage over 
Khrches in the neighbouring ſeigniory of Rothenhaus. 
wie quatities of alum are prepared here. 
now, a town on the Eger, belonging to the 
t of Noſtitz; in which alum, ſulphur, and vitriol 


ur, or JoR ROW, a town belonging to the prince of 
Wes, having the privilege of holding fairs. 
Inez, a town, having the privilege of holding 
Lad containing a cloiſter of Benedictines. It be- 
Pb the prince of Schwarzenberg. 

nz, an imperial ſeigniory, where, in 1341, 
ir mines were found. 

oer, or Locher, the capital of a territory of 
We name, which was annexed to this circle in 17 14. 
mal borough, ſeated on a high ſteep rock, near 
Ir Ever, ſeventy-two miles welt of Prague; and, 
| tontier town ſtrongly fortified, it is called the 
Wan key to the German dominions. It was in vain 
An 1506, and 1647, but was taken in the years 
jad 1631, The inhabitants of this place, and 
u in which it ſtands, ſpeak the German 


Par, or CarLSBAD, in Latin Therme Caroline, a 
gh, ſeated on the river Tople. It is cele- 
8 ir ts warm baths, which were firſt diſcovered in 
0 the time of Charles IV. They are of two 
Wering both in heat and ſtrength; the one being 
FO, and the other only warm. Their virtues 
Micpatiated on by Hoffman, and other eminent 
= Wary is but a dirty town, inhabited prin- 

F artificers in iron. 

AMSTHAL, or JOCKMSTAL, a town famous for 
nes, which were diſcovered in 1516. 

"0", or SCHLACKENWALD, an exempted mine- 

by a lord of Tettau. 

wg TR, formerly Oftrow, a town belong- 
margrave of Baaden-Baaden. It has a citadel, 

is magnificent pleaſure-garden, and gym- 


Cor u, a town belonging to the order of 
Goſs, and having a celebrated image of the 
> tO which pilgrimages are made. | 
"KIN, a village, the neighbourhood of which 
FP pue kind of copper. | 


"RCLE or LEUTMERITS. 


| * fine fertile country, inſomuch that it has 
ume of the Bohemian Paradiſe. By means 


' ws it is alſo well ſupplied with the products 
| . 
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of this kingdom, and other countries. The wine called 
Podſkalſky, which grows near Auſti, is particularly fa- 
mous. The warm mineral waters of Topliz are much 
"0 Tin and precious ſtones are alſo found in this 
circle. 

LeuTMERIT2, the capital of the circle to which it 
gives name, is a royal borough, and a rich, well-built, 
populous town, ſituated on the Elbe. It is the lee of a 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Prague, 
from which city it is thirty-five miles diſtant. Here is a 
college of Jeſuits, conſiſting of eleven prieſts, four maſ- 
ters, and ſeven coadjutors. | 

AvsTr, or Aussie, in Latin Auſta and Uſa, a royal 
borough, near the river Elbe. This town was fo ravaged 
by the Taborites, that it was wholly deſolate for three 
years after. 

Dizczin, or TeTscntn, a handſome town on the 
river Elbe, containing a ſtrong citadel on a rock. It 
belongs to the count of Thurn. 

Bexessow, or BENSEN, a ſmall town, belonging to 
the counts of Clary and Thurn. The paper made here 
ſurpaſſes any that is fabricated in Bohemia. 

Lieeey, a ſmall town, belonging to the count of 
Kauniz, in which porcelain, poliſhed glaſs, 'and cloth are 
manufactured. 

 TazeBENICE, a little town belonging to the Bene- 
dictines, near St. George, at Prague. 

KrueTA, or KRavuPPen, a little mine-town, belong- 
ing to the count of Clary, near which are ſome tin- 
works. Pilgrimages are often made to an image of the 
Virgin Mary, belonging to this place, 

Lowosrcz, a town belonging to the margrave of 
Baaden-Baaden, in the neighbourhood of which a warm 
action happened between the Pruſſians and Auſtrians, 
in 1756, 

TorLLice, or TopL1z, a town; having the privilege of 
holding fairs, and being much famed for its warm baths, 
which were diſcovered ſo early as the year 762. 

SANDAU, a village belonging to the grand duke of 
Tuſcany. | 5 

Ossxo, a Ciſtercian cloiſter, the abbot of which is a 
ſtate of the country. 


—— 


Tux CIRCLE or RACOWNITZ. 


THIS circle, including Slan, or Slanſko, which 
was united to it in 1714, 1s in ſome parts woody and 
mountainous, and in others fertile in corn. Ir contains 
one hundred and ſix ſeigniories, eſtates, and ſeats. The 
places 1n it, moſt entitled to notice, are 

RakxoniTz, or RakowniTz, formerly a royal bo- 
rough, giving name to the circle, but not otherwiſe con- 
ſiderable 

WxrLIwWIRX, a ſmall town, founded in 956, under the 
protection of the ſupreme burgrave of Prague. 

KRZIwokLED, or PURGLIT2Z, a ſmall town, belonging 
to the count of Waldſtein, having a citadel, where 
formerly the royal treaſure, and ſtate-priſoners, were 
kept. | 
| — OT a little town, belonging to prince Lob- 
kowitz, having a cloiſter of regular canons of the order 
of St. Auguſtine. | | 

SLAN, formerly a royal and very conſiderable borough, 
now the property of the count of Martiniz. | 

Dovxan, a cloiſter of nuns of the order of Præmon- 
ſtratenſes, whoſe provoſt is a ſtate of the country. 

PL Ass, a cloiſter of Ciſtercians, whoſe abbot is alſo a 
ſtate of the country. _ we 

Teixxks, a town belonging to the cloiſter of nuns near 
St. Agnes, in the Old Town of Prague. 


Tus CIRCLE or BERAUN-POD BRAD. 


THIS circle, including that of Muldau, which was 
united 'to it in 1714, contains one hundred and fixty- 


| eight ſeigniories, ſeats, and eſtates. The principal places 


in'1t are | We 
Bx Aux, a royal borough, ſeated on the river Meis, 


which has ſuffered greatly by the calamities of war and 


fire. A warm action happened near this place in 1744, 
7B | | between 
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between the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies, when the 
latter were defeated. 
PRzIBRAM, a royal mine-town. 
OLup-Knin, a little town, belonging to the order of 
the croſs, with the red ſtar. | 
» CARLSTEIN, a ſtrong citadel, on a mountain between 


the Beraun and Konigſaal, erected by Charles IV. in 


1358, and appropriated to the keeping of records, jewels, 
Re. 0 51 dhe empire. In 1442, this place held 
out a ſtrong ſiege againſt the Huſſites. 
TIN, a village near Beraun, formerly a conſiderable 
town. 5 
TRE Hol BERO, a college belonging to the Jeſuits, 
containing eight prieſts and two coadjutors. | 
IT. r a college of Benedic- 
tines, Iituated in the neighbourhood of Carlſtein, the 
abbot of which is a ſtate of the country. Hither the 
inhabitants of Prague make pilgrimages. . 
KonicSaaAL, or ZRABASSAW, in Latin Aula Regia, 
a royal foundation and cloiſter of Ciſtercians, ſituated on 
the Mulda, the abbot of which is a ſtate of the country. 
It was founded in 1226. 
OsTRow, a Benedictine cloiſter, ſituated on an iſland 
in the Mulda. | | 


Tux TERRITORY or EGER. 


THIS territory may be conſidered as an appendage to 
Bohemia, though, properly ſpeaking, it is no part of 
that kingdom. It has, however, belonged to the ſove- 
reigns of that country ever ſince the year 17 32, when the 
emperor Lewis IV. mortgaged it to John, king of Bohe- 
mia, for forty thouſand marks; that ſum having been 
expended in war to ſupport the emperor's intereſt, The 
only place of any conſequence in this diſtrict, is 

Ecer, or EcR4, a large handſome town, and well 
' fortified, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, ninety 
miles weſt of Prague, It was made an imperial city by 
Frederick I. in 1179, for its fidelity to him againſt the 
duke of Bavaria; in conſequence of which it has the 
privilege of coining money, bur it 1s current only in this 
diſtrict. From the judicial ſentences of the council of 
this city, no appeal lies but to the king. Here are 
three cloiſters, and a college of Jeſuits; and near it is a 
famous acid ſpring, which is ſo efficacious in removing 
diſorders of the head, ears, and eyes, that it is ſent to 
different parts of Europe, in flaſks, ſealed with the arms 
of the town. Here. are ſeveral churches, an arſenal, 
courts of judicature, hoſpitals, baths, and. ſtore-houles 
for corn. In the neighbourhood of. this city there are 
mines of gold and filver, but they are not wrought at 
preſent. Eger has often been beſieged and taken. In 
1742, the French made themſelves maſters of it ; but, in 
; 743, it was ſurrendered to the queen of Hungary 

orces. 


j 
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MORAVIA was anciently inhabited by the Quadi, 
who were driven out by the Sclavi. Its kings, who were 
once powerful and independent, afterwards became tri- 
butary to the German emperors and kings. At length, 
in 908, che Moravian kingdom was parcelled out among 
the Germans, Poles, and Hungarians. In 1086, that 
part of it which was properly called Moravia, was declared 
a marquiſate by the German king, Henry IV. and united 
with Bohemia; to whoſe dukes and kings it has ever 
ſince been ſubject. It is bounded to the north by Glatz 
and Sileſia; to the eaſt by Sileſia and Hungary; to the 


length is about one hundred and twenty miles, and its 
breadth one hundred, _ Ne 

This marquiſate obtained its name of Mahren, as the 
Germans call it, or Moravia, from the, river Morau, 
which riſes in the mountains of the county of Glatz, and 
flows through the centre of it. A conſiderable part o 


this country is over-run with woods and mountains, and: 


many of the latter are ſo, rugged and barren, that they 
are almoſt. deſolate. The air in this part. is cold, but 


much wholeſomer than that in the low grounds, which. |} uncivilized, boors, on 
2k a 2 | * | 4 


\ 
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| corn in abundance, as well as hemp, 


| Hernhutters, or Moravian Brethren, under the pat 
of one of the counts of Zinzindorf; but, when 


ſiaſtical juriſdiction of the biſhop, of Olmutz, who 
himſelf duke and prince of the Holy Roman © 


| biſhop ſtands immediately under the pope; 


idea of reverence and ſubmi 


have. The chief manufactures are tho 
and Trebitz, Paper, IrON,, 


abound in moraſſes, bogs, and lakes 


champaign circles, or tracts, But the 


are fertile, and prod 


flax, f. 
and good paſture, It alſo yields req Nr . 


particularly on thoſe lands which bord 
and Auſtria, which are not indeed inferior 6 the 4 | 
2 Mentis affords plenty of hor * 1 | 
Catticz ineep, and goats. The l 1 
by great quantities of wild o_—_ 


-fowl, 
wolves, foxes, hares, beavers, and a "ar ing - l | 
called Ryſowe, about the ſize of a dog, ſpotted 4 


belly and feet, and remarkable for ſea 


s 1 q 
on 1ts prey, from rocks or trees. The _— by 
produces quarries of marble, baſtard diamond, ameth 


iron, ſurphur, alum, ſalt-petre, and vitriol 3 With mi 
waters, and warm ſprings. | 1 

The _ Oder riſes in the circle of 
marquiſate; but firſt becomes navigable near ibo 
Sileſia. The Morau, or March, — Latin * 
more anciently Marus, riſes in the county of Glatz 
the, confines of Moravia, and, taking a ſoutherly bo I 
meanders through the marquiſate ; and, after rece; 
the Teya, and ſeveral other ſmaller ſtreams, flows 
the Danube, near Preſburg. Theſe rivers, as we 
ſeveral inland-lakes, abound with trout, perch, eels 
various kinds of fiſh. 

The JANguage of the Moravians is a diale& 0 
Sclavonic, differing very little from the Bohe 
German and French are alſo ſpoken among the nol 
and citizens, 

The ſtates of this country conſiſt of the clergy, l 
knights, and burgeſſes. The ſpiritual ſtate is com 
of the biſhop of Olmutz, the canons and capitular ii 
and the eccleſiaſtics who are entitled to wear a mitte, 
The ſtate of lords conſiſt of the princes, counts 
barons ; the ſtate of knights, of the reſt of the ger 
and the ſtate of burgeſſes, of the towns of QI 
Brunn, Znaim, Iglau, Hungariſchbrod, ' Hradiſch, 
riſch, Neuſtadt, and Gaya. The diets, when ſumm 
by the regency, are held at Brunn. 

Chriſtianity was firſt propagated here in the e 
century, After 791, Lamoſlew, king of Moravia, 
compelled by the emperor Charlemagne to ſuffer hit 
to be baptized. The famous Greek brothers, Meth 
and Cyril, about the middle of the ninth century 
ſtructed the Moravians ſtill farther in the Chriſtianreli 
when they went over to the Latin or Roman churc 
which the inhabitants of this country were attached t 
fifteenth century, when they abandoned popery, 
eſpouſed the doctrine of John Huſs : but, after tg 
feat of the elector Palatine, whom they and the Boney 
had choſen king, the emperor Ferdinand II. re-eltabl 
popery. Still, however, there are ſome proteſtants i 
ravia, and, not many years ago, a ſet of enthuſiaſts, 


Olmutz, in 


thoroughly known, 
and 1s now = 


tenets and practices became 
ſectary ſoon funk into contempt, 
nihilated. The whole kingdom is ſubject to 


and count of the royal Bohemian chapel; having 
merly had a ſeat and vote at the diets of the empire. 


and t 


preme eccleſiaſtical dominion under him is velted 


con In Moravia, Poland, and Bobem 
prieſts are called Anez, which, in the Sclavonic ! 3 
ſignifies prince; a term originally adopted to con 
ion to them. | 
The commerce of this country is not 4 
able; but Brunn enjoys the principal - + a + - 


glaſs, and  gunpoW” 
| alſo manufactured in this count. Ry 
The inhabitants of Moravia are ope , 
and not eaſily offended; but, when e 
difficulty pacified. They are obedient to 1 — 
and faithful to their 22 * 18 22 
le, and they are mu # 
Ri ized, boars, on the river anal us Gi 


15 
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MORAVIA. 


wan ace. The ſciences, which have been much 
0 4 in this country, now begin to flouriſh ; the 
155 of Olmutz having been lately put on a reſpect- 
nd A riding academy, and a learned ſociety, 
- jſp been lately eſtabliſhed there. This territory 1s 
W by its own peculiar conſtitutions. 

te whole marquiſate is divided into ſix circles, each 
which has its circle captain, whoſe authority extends 
15 quartering) marching, and maintenance of the 
e bal now proceed to the deſcription of the prin- 
wins in this marquiſate, beginning with 


Tus CIRCLE or OLMU Tz. 


Oorz, or HoLoMavk, is not only the capital of 
ede of the ſame name, but alſo of the whole mar- 
of Moravia. It is a royal borough, and the ſee 

+: biſhop; and, though not large, is a neat, well-built, 

bs city, ſituated on the river Morau, or Moravia, 

y miles north of Vienna. It is well fortified, and 

ins twenty-ſix churches; among which the epiſ- 

cathedral of St. Wenzel is principally to be re- 
ted; five chapels, ſeven cloiſters of monks, and two 

{ nns, ſeveral hoſpitals, a college and ſeminary of 

Kits; an univerſity, a riding academy, a learned ſo- 

wn, and an orphan-houſe. By means of its river, 

um carries on a conſiderable trade with Bohemia, 

Ig, Poland, Sileſia, and Auſtria. This town has, 

kn frequently beſieged, and damaged by fires. In 

hun it was blocked up by the Pruſſians for ſeveral 
wks, On a rocky eminence near the town, ſtands the 
thier of Hradiſtie, which is ſupplied with regular 
on of the order of Præmonſtratenſes, whoſe abbot is 
Uxczow, or MaxRrIisca-NEvsTADT, a royal forti- 
mh tn, in which ſalt-petre, glaſs, and gunpowder is 

Lmrow.s, or Lrrrav, a walled town, ſeated on the 

Ire Morau, which was formerly a royal borough. 
Imrtawy, a pretty large walled town, belonging to 

biſhop of Olmutz. 

owa, or TrIBAU,: a handſome walled town, 

mh citadel, belonging to the prince of Lichten- 


MvoLITz, or MonteLni1ce, a walled town, belonging 
Ibe biſhop of Olmutz. i 
Lanzen, or HonensTADT, a walled town, having 


ba citadel, belonging to the prince of Lich- 


"XxVMBERG, a walled town, with a citadel, ſeated on 
me Dezna, It was given by Ferdinand II. to the 
Neck Lichtenſtein, in 1621. Near it is a medicinal 


1 Nc 
o 


mug, a walled town, built in 1245, containing 
halter of regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine. 
dag to the prince of Lichtenſtein. 

Wnczro, a walled town, having a cloiſter of her- 
ning to St. Auguſtine. 
, WACOW, or TTOBITSCHAU, alſo a walled town, 
Wa citadel, | 

"MAROW, Or ROMERSTADT, a ſmall town, ſeated on 
1 NW, having iron mines in its neighbourhood. 
WIN, a ſmall town, formerly belonging to the 
dildo; f 
4 p of Prague. | 
"i or Avss, a town, containing a citadel, ſeated 
„ untain, and having the privilege of holding 


. 
; 
: 


0 


dbu, or STRASISKO, a village, remarkable for 
an and frankincenſe which is dug out of the earth 
r ebburhood. 2 | . 
. Yom a town and citadel, ſeated on a moun- 


ot ng the privilege of holding fairs. It be- 
rene Pace of Dietrichſteinn. 
, a village, having a ſtrong citadel on a moun- 
unn 8 vo the biſhop of Olmurz. 
1 M „ or EuLENBERO, a village, having a ſtrong 
' * * A ; 1 : 
e 2 village; wich a ciradel ſeated on a moun- 


* 


© Und ha N. , "Mixes 
Pi, 8 che privilege of holding fairs, 
"Low, a {mall town, with a citadel. 


I 
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Tux CIRCLE of PRERAU. 


PrtRav, the capital of the circle of the ſame name 


is one of the moſt ancient towns in the marquiſate of 
Moravia. | 


KroMERztz, or KRRMSTER, a large, handſome, walled 


town, on the river Morau, belonging to the biſhop of 


Olmutz. Here is a collegiate church, dedicated to St. 
Moritz, ſeveral cloiſters, and a mint. The large beau- 
tiful palace, which was formerly a great ornament to this 
town, and the ufual reſidence of the biſhop, was burnt 
down in 1752; together with the archives, the ſuburbs, 
and fifty-five burghers' houſes in the town. Without the 
town ſtands a cloiſter of Franciſcans. 

LEeieNICk, a walled town, with a caſtle. It was greatly 
damaged by the Swedes, in 164.3. 

W EI1SKIRCHEN, or HRANICZ E, a walled town on the 
river Beczwa, built in 1291, and belonging to the prince 
of Dietrichſtein. 

MrstRzicz, a walled town on the river Beczwa, be- 
longing to the baron of Zierotin. 

Nowy-G1czin, or NEW-Tirschkix, a large, well- 
built, walled town. 

FULNEK, a walled town, containing a ſeigniory. On 
an eminence, near it, ſtands a citadel, and a cloiſter of 
regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine. 

HoztxPLoz, alſo a walled town, ſituated on a river of 
the ſame name. 

BrsTR1z, a village, ſeated at the foot of the mountain 
of Hoſteyn, belonging to the baron Mitrowſky, and 
having the privilege of holding fairs. 

Buprssow, a ſmall town, belonging to the biſhop of 
Olmutz. 

On the frontiers of this circle, towards Hungary and 
Sileſia, ſtands the mountain, on which the ancient pagan 
Moravians paid adoration to the idol Radgoſt. 

The diſtrict of Katſcher, conſiſting of ten ſeigniories, 
alſo lying in this circle, was ceded to the king of Pruſſia 
in 1742, and by him incorporated with Upper Sileſia. 


Tus CIRCLE or HRADISCH, 


THIS circle is abundantly productive of wine and 
fruit, eſpecially in the middle parts, which are well watered 
with the March or Morau. This diſtrict contains the 
following places : 1 
| Hraviscn, or HRADISTE, a well-fortified royal town 
on the river Morau, having a college of Jeſuits, and a 
cloiſter of Franciſcans. This place has often been be- 
ſieged without effect, particularly by the Swedes, in 1643. 
At the diſtance of a mile from this town, ſtands the Ciſ- 
tercian cloiſter of Walehrad, whoſe abbots are the firſt of 
the regular prelates at the diet. The cloiſter is on the 
ſpot where anciently ſtood the town of Welogrod, or 
Walehrad. | ; 
Hux-BRob, or Brxop-UntRsxy, a walled town, be- 
longing to the count of Kauniz and Rietberg, and con- 
taining a cloiſter of preaching monks. Here is a remark- 
able acid ſpring. | 

Kycow-Gara, a royal borough, and a pretty large 
town. 

STRASNICE, a pretty large town on the river Morau, 
having a citadel and a college. It ſuffered conſiderably 
by fire in 1753. The neighbouring village of Petrow is 
famous for a medicinal ſpring. Straſnice belongs to the 
count of Magni. f „„ | 

Bouchlowicx, a ſmall town, in the neighbourhood of 
which ſtands the ſtrong citadel of Bucklow, on an 
eminence. IE | 

BrauMov, a town, having the privilege of holding 
ſeveral fairs. | 5 

Pol ssowrcx, a ſmall town, formerly the ſeat of the 
Moravian biſhops. e WARE | 

BucKLow, a village ſeated on a mountain. 


Tu: CIRCLE oy BRUNN. 


THIS circle is divided into the U per and Under, and 

contains about twenty iron mines. and works, ularly 

on the river Svarczava. It has alſo ſeveral glals manufac- 
| | tories 
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town. ITESCH, a large, and very ancient wal 


ALEXOWICE, a large to 2 2 
of holding fai _ pretty large town, having the privil 
Daczice, a ſmall town, having the wis 
holding fairs. Here is a cloiſter of Frnettm *S | 
WÍiAxNAw, or FRrain, a town ſeated on the i 
Teya, having a citadel on a mountain. J 
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tories. The tetritory is enriched with quarries of marble, | 
mineral ſprings, alum, amethyſts, baſtard diamonds, and 
a number of rare plants. The places moſt entitled to 
notice, are | | 

BRUxx, or BRlux, the ſecond royal borough of the 
marquiſate, about twenty-eight miles ſouth-welt of Ol- 
mutz, and fifty north of Vienna. It is ſituated near the 
conflux of the rivers Svarczava and Svitava, and is large, 
populous, well built, and fortified: Brunn carries on the 
moſt conſiderable trade of any town in Moravia, and the 
diets and courts of judicature are held in it. Here are 
ſix cloiſters, the biſhop's palace, a collegiate church, a 
college of Jeſuits, and an hoſpital of the knights of 


Tun CIRCLE or 1G LAV. 


IcLav, or GinLawa, 


the capital of the circle of 
ſame name, 


Malta. 
an image of the Virgin Mary, pretended to have been 
made: By St. Luke, and a foundation for young ladies. 
In the ſuburbs of Brunn, at the foot of a citadel called 
2 ſtand two cloiſters of nuns, and an hoſpital 
of the knights of Malta. 

Wiscow, or WiscHav, a walled town, ſituated in a 
very fertile country, having a Capuchin cloiſter, which 
was founded in 1616. The biſhop's palace, and ſeveral 
houſes, were burnt here in 1753; and afterwards the 
town was ſet on fire with lightning, which almoſt re- 
duced the town to aſhes. 

SLAWKOwW, or AUSTERL1Z, a walled town, belonging 
to the count of Rauniz, or Rietberg. 

Ausr Iz, or Hus rope, alſo a walled town. 

Pobrwix, or CosTELL, a walled town, formerly a 
biſhop's ſee, and one of the moſt conſiderable places in 
the country. 

NicLspuRG, or NIKOLSBURG, a ſmall town, having a 
* church, and a ſtrong a citadel ſeated on a high 
rock, | 

Kazrixy, a village, remarkable for having a cele- 
brated image of the Virgin Mary, much reſorted to by 
pilgrims. 2 | 

PuSTIMERzZ, a ſmall town in the centre of Moravia, 
formerly famous for a cloiſter of Benedictine nuns. 

Ravctrn, or RavaraD, a market-town, in the 
neighbourhood of which ſtands a cloiſter of Benedictines. 
Not far from hence is the village of Turzany, in the 
church of which adoration is paid to a celebrated image 
of the Virgin. 

T1sznow, a town ſeated on the river Svarczava, in 


the neighbourhood of which ſtands a cloiſter of Ciſtercian 


nuns. | 

Wranow, a cloiſter of Minims, belonging to the or- 
der of St. Francis of Paulo, and delightfully ſituated on 
an eminence. | | 


TR CIRCLE or ZNOYMO. 
MANY mines and medicinal ſprings are found in this 


circle, and that part of it which borders on Auſtria. 


produces wine. The rivulet flowing between Gemnice 
and Bitow is remarkable for not freezing, even in the 
coldeft weather. The principal places in this circle are 
ZxNovuo, or ZnoGMa, .a royal borough, ſituated in a 
pleaſant plain, not far from the river Teya. It is large, 
and well built, and, being a thoroughfare between Prague 
and Vienna, has a good ſhare of buſineſs. Here are 
four cloiſters, a college of Jeſuits, and a citadel, The 
emperor Sigiſmund died here in 1437. ; 
UDWEIS, or Bupw1z, a walled town, belonging 
the baron of Wallis. | 
GEMNICE, or 'JaMN1z, an ancient walled town, ſeated 
on a high mountain, „ | 
KExvMLow, a walled town, with a cloiſter of hermits 
belonging to the order of St. Paul. It is the property 
of the prince of Lichtenſtein, and has a ſtrong citadel. 
Evancice, or EyBEnscaiz, a well-built walled town 
near the river Ighlawa, 'belonging to the prince of Lich- 
tenſtein. It was formerly a royal borough, and remark- 
able for the number of its ſe&s, viz. Huſſites, Lutherans, 
Calviniſts, Jews, Quakers, and Anabapriſts ; the holy 
brethren'of Switzerland, who denied baptiſm, thought it 
damnable to wear a ſword, and received the communion 
only at Whitſuntide; and the Photinians; who denied 
the reſurreftion, and were thought atheiſts. 
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The cloiſter of Auguſtine hermits is famous for 


The firſt riſes in the circle of Budiſzin, receives the n 


its courſe through the borders of Luſatia and Sileſia 


latter is ſo inarticulate and guttural, that it 13 


a ſtrong well- built, populous, 
rough, about ſeventy-ſix miles Fc agar « bl 
This is the firſt town of Moravia that received 
Augſburg confeſſion, This place is ornamented wii 
Jeſuits' college, a gymnaſium, and two monaſteries, WM 
of the order of Dominicans, and the other of Fran 
cans, Here is a manufacture of coarſe woollen «1M 
and a large brewery. This town, which has been M 
quently beſieged and taken, is ſituated on the border, 
Bohemia, on the high road to Hungary, and is there 
much frequented by travellers. - 

TxreBics, a large, handſome, walled town, ſeated 
the river Ighlawa, belonging to the count of Wald9 
Great quantities of fine cloth are manufactured here, 

TELOzE, a handſome, well-built, walled town, hay 
a college of Jeſuits, 

SLAWONICE, a very ancient walled town. 

KAMENICE, a market-town, having the privilege 
holding fairs. 

New-Reiscn, a market-town, having a cloiſter 
Præmonſtratenſes. 


TRE MARQUISATES or UPPER AvD LOWI 
ATI 


LUSATIA is bounded on the north by Brandenb 
on the eaſt by Sileſia, on the ſouth by Bohemia, and 
the weſt by Miſnia and the duchy of Saxony. It is 
vided into Upper and Lower. Till about the middl 
the fifteenth century, the Upper Luſatia was called 
Mark, ſignifying the Marquiſate, or the Land of Bu 
zin and Gorlitz; and the Lower only Luſatia, which, 
the Sclavonic, ſignifies a woody or marſhy country. 1 
Upper Luſatia is mountainous and hilly, and the Lo 
mooriſh and boggy; the air of the former is there 
more ſalubrious. Both diſtricts abound in wood, and 
Lower in turf. The healthy and mountainous tracts 
in general, barren; but the Lower champaign andm 
lands are tolerably fertile, producing corn, paſture, p 
beans, flax, hops, tobacco, and wine. Great num 
of cattle are bred here, and deer are pretty numero 
many parts. On the mountains of Lobau and Ka 
ſheyn diamonds are dug, which reſemble the Bohem 
and in the tracts of Lauban, agates and jaſpets. 
are alſo quarries of ſtone, medicinal ſprings, clays 
tobacco pipes, and all ſorts of earthen- ware, iron, anda 

The principal rivers are the Spree, the Schwark, 
Black Elſter, the Pulſnitz, the Neiſſe, and the Qu 


Schops in its courſe, and falls into the Hare 
Spandau, in the mark of r The Scha 
alſo has its ſource in the circle of Budiſzin, and paſſes 
that of Miſnia. The Pulſnitz originates in the k 
circle, and, flowing into the circle of Miſnia, r k 
received by the Schwarze. The Neiſſe riſes in Bo 

in the circle of Bunzlau, but has its courſe princip q 
Lufatia, where, after having accumulated ſeveral * 
it falls into the Oder, near Guben. The Quies 


The ancient inhabitants of this country were the 9 
who were ſucceeded by the Vandals, and thele F 
Sorber-Wends, a Sclavonic people. Even to 15 
the towns are almoſt wholly peopled with German 
bitants ; but, in the villages, more Wends than 
are to be met with. The deſcendants of the * * 
the peculiar Wendiſh dreſs and language: cit 


quire neither tongue, teeth, nor lips. 
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(tian religion was firſt made known among | 


ſi - 1 the ſeventh century, but popery was not 


A Wends 1 
i qbliſhea UT Ap ub are 
gere erected in this country. At the reformation, 
ſoch numbers embraced Lutheraniſm, that it 
the prevailing religion, and now continues ſo 
there ate ſtill ſeveral Roman catholic foundations, 
bes market- towns, and villages. The enthuſiaſtic 
1 Herrenhuthers, known in England by the name 
p fans, are greatly countenanced and indulged 
nine has been much eſteemed and encouraged 
F gh theſe marquiſates, particularly ſince the retor- 
The ſchools in the fix diet-towns of Upper 
- are well. inſtituted, and have greatly diſtinguiſhed * 
=. In Lower Luſatia there are alſo ſome good 
with endowrnents for the maintenance of ſtudents. 
Kring i much practiſed here, and in great perfection. 
out the aſſiſtance of manufactures, Luſatia would 
Licpable of ſupporting its inhabitants ; but there are 
xt quantities of woollen and linen ſtuffs made in the 
is eſpecially in the Upper. Theſe articles indeed 
nt been ſo much demanded, ſince the exportation 
4 imo the countries of Brandenburg and Auſtria 
ken prohibited. In other reſpects, the cloths of Lu- 
ware of different kinds, and the beſt of them little 
to thoſe of Holland. At Budiſzin, and in the 
un country, vaſt numbers of ſtockings, ſpatter- 
bs, caps, and gloves are made. The linen manu- 
bir flouriſh chiefly in the Upper Luſatia, where many 
te articles are dyed and printed. Hats, leather, 
kk, paper, iron, gunpowder, &c. are alſo manufac- 
| here, the exportations of which arc very conſider- 
& ud more than balance their importations in (ilk, 
pl, yarn, corn, wine, ſpices, fruits, and hops. 
Refpeting the artificers, and linen manufactories, 
huts of many years ſtanding have ſubſiſted, between 
ke omtry artificers and linen- manufacturers on the one 
& ad the diet-towns on the other ; the latter unjuſtly 
ouring to exclude the former from any ſhare in the 
n trade, But it was at laſt determined, that, as the 
n trade was a general means of ſubſiſtence, both 
ky and town, as members of one political body, 
la fee right to partake of the — of it. 
lr natives are lively, penetrating, and ingenious, but 
Kcukd of being ſordidly penurious. 
Ne ſhall now proceed to the particulars of 


UPPER LUSATIA. 


IHE marquiſate of Upper Luſatia conſiſts of 1. ſtate- 
G; 2, prelates; 3. the gentry and commonalty, under 
wa comprehended the counts, barons, nobles, and 
Nes poſſeſſors of fees and fief-eſtates ; and, fourthly, 
Merreſentatives of the ſix principal towns. Without 
tent of theſe ſtates, no taxes can be impoſed, nor 
Fling of importance, with reſpect to the public, tranſ- 
A The diets are ordinary and extraordinary. The 
WT aſſemble once in three years, and the extraordi- 
pon particular emergencies, on being ſummoned 
r overeign, The dean of Budiſzin, and his con- 
y exerciſe all manner of epiſcopal juriſdiftion ; and, 
ug the proteſtants, the juriſdiction belongs either to 
or, the upper office, or the patrons. The re- 
ing to the ſuperior, or ſovereign, from Upper 
d conſiſt partly of the ſubſidies granted by the 
I; and partly of the beer-tax, tolls, exciſe, &c. 
Mr Luſatia conſiſts of two large circles; thoſe of 
an end Gorlitz, which are ſub-divided into leſſer 


s 


* mall therefore proceed to the deſcription of 


| * 0 " | : | 
In CIRCLE or BUDISZIN. - 


BIN, or Bupzsen, the capital of the circle of 
—— and of the whole marquiſate, ſeated 
- mountains on the river Spree, a large, hand- 
us, well-fortified town, about twenty-ſeven 

0 b Dreſden, It has a caſtle on à high rock, 
the. town by a ditch and rampart, though 
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ed till about the eleventh, when many | 


a lord of Gerſdorf. 


vals. The caſtle is the uſual relidence of the 
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land-bailiff and land- captain, the ſeat of the land-diets of 


8 


the ſtates, of the upper office, the court of juſtice, the 


circle- office of Budiſzin, an upper poſt- office, &c. In 
one part of the cathedral of St. Peter, the Lutherans 
perform divine ſervice, and the Roman catholics in the 
other. Here are ſeveral other churches for the exerciſe 
of the two religions, with a fine council-houſe, and 
library, a celebrated gymnaſium, an orphan-houſe, three 
hoſpitals, a houſe of correction, another for ſpinning, 
and two diet- houſes. The revenues of the town, anddl its 
trade in linen, hats, gloves, ſtockings, cloth, fuſtian, 
glazed leather, &c. are very conſiderable. This town 
_ ſuffered frequently by fire, particularly in 1400, 1634, 
and 1709. 

CAMENZ, in the Wendiſh Kumienz, one of the ſix 
towns, is ſituated among mountains near the river Elſter, 
and contains eight churches, three hoſpitals, a Latin 
ſchool, and a linen and woollen manufacture. In 1706, 
it was greatly injured by fire. 

Lozav, or LIEBE, alſo one of the ſix ſtate-towns, 
though ancient and ſmall, is well built, and carries on a 


conſiderable trade in linen and yarn. It is decorated with 


a council-houſe, three churches, an hoſpital, and a Latin 
ſchool, This is the moſt ancient of the ſix towns, in the 
council-houſe of which the ſtates have, from time im- 
memorial, held their meetings. In 1429, this town was 
ſet on fire by a maltſter, who had been corrupted by the 
Huſſites. | | 

PuLsNIT2, a ſmall town, ſeated on a river of the ſame 
name, containing a citadel, and belonging to the noble 
family of Maxen. | 

ELsrRA, or ELSTER, a ſmall town, near which the 
Elſter riſes, and belonging to the noble family of 
Knoch, 

W EISSENBERG, a ſmall free town. 

MakkLIssa, a ſmall town on an eminence, not far 
from the river Queis. Here is a Latin ſchool, and a 
conſiderable trade in linens and fuſtiaas. 

WreanDsTHAL, a market-town, and the property of 

BaRuTH, a ſmall market-town, ſeated in a fertile ſpot 
called the Golden- Meadow. So early as 1266, it be- 
longed to the very ancient family of Gerſdorf. Here is 
a citadel and a — and the town has the privilege of 
holding fairs. | 

Unrsr, a village, ſituated on the river Spree, con- 
taining a ſtrong caſtle. 

KonicsWARTA, a large village, ſeated on the Black- 
water, It is ornamented with a ſtrong citadel, and has 
the privilege of holding fairs. 

NEUKIRCHEN, a large village, near the river Weſ- 
nitz, belonging to the baron of Huldenberg. 

WiITTICHENAu, or WITTGENAU, a ſmall town on the 
river Elſter, containing two churches. It ſuffered great 
devaſtation by fire in 1654, 1676, 1687, and 1690. 

BERNSTADT, a ſmall town, which, in 1429, was al- 
moſt demoliſhed by the Huſſites. g 

RuhLAxd, a ſmall town on the Black Elſter, on the 
borders of Miſnia. | 


Tux CIRCLE or GORLITZ. 


THIS circle, which was, in 1376, raiſed by king 
John to a principality, is ſubject to the office-captain of 
Gorlitz, and is ſub-divided into the circles of Gorlitz, 
Zittau, and Lauban. The principal places are 

GoxL1Tz, the capital of the circle to which it gives 
name, ſeated on the river Neiſſe. It is well built and 
fortified, and reckoned the largeſt and moſt populous town 
in the whole marquiſate, having, within the walls, three 
churches, a gymnaſium, an orphan-houſe, the ſeat of 
the bailiff, the circle-office, and a houſe of correction. 


7 


Without the walls there are conſiderable ſuburbs, con- 


taining an hoſpital, and five churches, together with what 
is called the Holy 1 3 which George Emerich, 
the burgomaſter, cauſed to be erected, in 1480, after 
the model of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem, This town 
is fortified in the ancient manner, and has confiderable re- 
venues, with a large trade in the brewery, and a manu- 
facture of WI and linen cloth, | 
7 | 
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tau, firſt founded in 1722, by 


per tau receiver is ſuperintendant. 
_ _ with a deſcription of 


x IPA, gh of the fix tate-towng, is ſituated on the 
tiver Neiſſe, and carries on a conſiderable trade in cloths, 
linen, and blue paper. It is fortified in the ancient taſte, 
And is ſappoſed to be one of the beſt towns in Luſatia. 


Within its walls, it. is enriched with two churches, an | 


hoſpitah a cguncil-Hbrary, a gymnaſium, and an orphan- 
hoe, and without them, x churches, and as many 
nolpitals. | 8 ki ae ate 
#59 allo one of the ſtate-towns, lies on the river 
Que, and deals largely in wobllen and linen cloth. 
Here is a cloiſter of Giltercian nuns of the order of Mary 
Magdalen de Penitentia. It is pretty well fortified, and 
contains three churches, a Latin ſchool; an orphan-houſe, 
an , hoſpital, and a houſe of correction. In 1427, and 
143T, this town was deſtroyed by the Huſſites, and con- 
tinyed defolate till 143. —_ 
Moska, a ſmall town, ſeated on the river Neiſſe, 
having a ſtrong citadel, Near it are ſome alum-works. 
- Gxtzar-HEtnwersDoRy, a town, having the privilege_ 
vf holding fairs, and containing a caſtle, and an orphan- 
houſe. 1 belongs to the baroneſs of Watteville, who 
was born 7 8 J of Zinzindorf, and is famous for a 
commilſion held chere in 1748, relating to the affairs of 
the Hertenhuthers; by which commiſſion they pretend 
to be acknowledged as genuine adherers to the unaltered 
confeſſion of Augſburg. , 
Herr kENHUTH, a celebrated place in the circle of Zit- 
fu haze Moravian brethren, 
who ſettled there in the fields of the village of Berthelſ- 
dorff, belonging to count Zinzindorf : this little ſettlement 
rapidly increaſed, and ſoon became the chief nurſery of 
the Herrenhuthers, who conſidered count Michael Lewis 
of Zinzindorf as their father. 
SYDENBERG, Or SEYDENBURG, a ſmall town, giving 
name to a ſeigniorx. 3 
MaNNTRAL, a foundation for young ladies, and the 
cloiſter belonging to the Ciſtercian order, ſeated in a plea- 
ſant valley near the river Neiſſe. It was founded in 
1234, by Kunigunda, conſort to the Bohemian king 
Wenſel, and confirmed in 1238, by the king himſelf. 
Htnxschrzlp, a market- town, purchaſed by the town 
of Zittau, in 1506. 8 
Cu, a market-town, with a ſtrong caſtle, belong- 
ing to the noble family of Knoch. | 
R6t#mzxBuRo, a market-town on the river Neiſſe, 
with a handſome caſtle. | | 
'HatBav, a ſmall town, containing a caſtle, and be- 
ing to the count of Promnitz. | | 
CHONBERG, a {mall town, belonging to the baron of 
Rechenberg. 


BLOWER LUSATIA. 

THE land- ſtates of this, like thoſe of the Upper 
Macquifate, conſiſt of prelates, lords, and knights, and 
the repreſentatives of the ſtate-towns, viz. Luckau, Gub- 
ben-Lubben, and Kalau. Two land-diets are annually 
held at Lubben, called voluntary diets. But when the 
ſuperior at his diſcretion, cauſes the ſtates to be aſ- 
ſembled by ſummons, and commiſſaries are deputed to 
lay: any propofitions © before them, ſuch convention is 
called a great land- diet. The marquiſate conſiſts of five 
circles, each of which holds a circle- aſſembly in its turn. | 
The chief officers are, the Sas ot the upper- office, 
the land- captain, and the land. judge. The principal 
tribunals are the land- court and the ro, to which 


appeals lie from the deciſions of inferior courts. © Spi- 


ritual matters belong to a conſiſtory, erected in 1668; 
which: is compoſed of a director, a noble and burgher 
-conſiſtorjal counſellor, and two aſſeſſors. The ordinary 
'raxes-are” paid into the cheſt of the circle, and from 
thexite conſigned to the general cheſt ; of which the up- 


Ol che five. circles in this marquiſate, we ſhall begin 


ka CIRCLE or LUCKAU....... 


— — 
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Iexau or Lveca, the capital town of Lower 


H1STORY or; RUR Oy xt, 


is ſituated on the little river Geil 

churches, a Latin ſchool, two hoſpita b, Containg 

correction, It was walled in 1145 and ac @ how 

16 85 ſuffered eatly by fire. in 1644, 
JOLZEN, or GolskN, an © 

at preſent by ſeveral ee untty town, 


Tun CIRCLE or GUBEN 


Gunen, the capital of the circ] 
. e to which ; 
name, is ſeated on the river Neiſſe, which a — A 
into the Oder. It is large and well fortified — 
three churches, a Latin ſchool, an hoſp * 


N ta] 
Here is a good manufacture of nk, nnd | | 


bourhood produces excellent wine. This 
in 1331; and, in 1437, laid waſte by — 
Nxu-z BLI, a Ciſtercian foundation found F | 
Henry the Illuſtrious, in 1268; the abbot of wh 8 
the principal prelate, and firſt tand-ſtate in Lower! 
ſatia. To this foundation belong thirty-ſix villages, WM 
ſides the town of F urſtenberg on the Oder — "= 
is received. —_ 
ForsTa, a ſmall town, almoſt ſurround I 
Neiſſe, having an old and new citadel, — * | 
ture of - tapeſtry, linen, and woollen cloth. 1: iM 
name to a ſeigniory belonging to count Bruhl, and! | 
peculiar chancery, fief-court, and conſiſtory. Gres 
of this town was conſumed by fire, in 1748, but! 
ſince been regularly built, and makes a better appe: 
than it did before that accident happened. 
SORAU, a ſmall town, giving name to a ſeigniory 
longing to the counts of Promnitz. It contains a0 
in which the counts reſide, five churches, and a 
ſchool and hofpital, with a manufacture of woollen d 
linen, and yarn. 1 
'T'r1EBEL, a market- town, being the capical WM 
ſeigniory, and containing a citadel. | 
AMTITZ, a market-town, with a citadel, 


Tux CIRCLE or LUBBEN. 


LuBBEN, a town, fituated on the Spree, which 
ſeat of the diets, and the chief tribunals and of 
Here are alſo two churches, with an hoſpital. 

FRIEDLAND, a ſmall town, giving name to a ſeigi 
belonging to the maſter of the order of St. John a: Wl 
nenburg, and containing ſeveral villages. This Oi 
alſo contains the ſeigniories of Leuthel, Straupitz, N 
Sauche, and Lieberoſe; in the laſt of which a toi 
the ſame name is ſituated. 


Tux CIRCLE or KALAU. 


 Karav, a ſmall town on the rivulet Dober, g 
name to the circle. | | 
Donkiludk, or DoBERLUCK, a ſmall town, f 
name to a ſeigniory. Here is a citadel, in which H 
the laſt duke of Merſeburg, died, in 1738. 
Kincnnarx, a ſmall town, having ſuffered co 
ably by fire. ck 

Lunzzxav, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſeated 
Spree. It is adorned with a very handſome church 
gives name to a ſeigniory belonging to the c 
ynar; which, excluſive of this town, contain 
twenty villages. | 


Tur CIRCLE or $SPREMBERG 


SPREMBERG, a town giving name to the circle 
however, is not repreſented in the diets. Iris - 
the river Spree, and is handſomely and regu h 
ſince the fire which almoſt conſumed it in 177 
contains a fine citadel, in which Henry, — 
Merſeburg, reſided till 1731, and gives u 

ſeigniory, which, beſides itſelf, contains churty- 

here is a part of Lower Laſatia, exclulre* 
circles, hich belongs to the king of Pratt. 
op- 0113 YOLI3T Hl. 87K ans N 
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. * 7 circle of the ſame name, 
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1 
us ducky is extended on both ſides of the Oder, 
s 8 mountains where it riſes, to the 
W of Brandenburg. It is feparated from Bohemia 


ia. on the ſouth-weſt and ſouth by the moun- 
alle Riſſenbergen, and bounded by Poland on the 
Lulatia, and part of Bohemia, on the weſt; Bran- 
hu on the north; and Hungary on the ſouth. From 
eſt to ſouth-eaſt, it is about two hundred and 
We miles; but its greateſt breadth does not ex- 
ne hundred, On. the frontiers, to the weſt and 
here are very high mountains; others raiſe their 
leads in different parts of the country. One of the 
4 upon the frontiers; is called the Riphæn Moun- 
mother the Moravian, another the Bohemian, and 
the Hungarian, Crapack; or Carpathian, A 
of the Bohemian is called the Giant Mountains. 
Ide hilly tracts the winter commences ſooner, is more 
ber, and continues longer, than in the low lands. Very 
gun is raiſed on the mountains; and ſome fandy 
but the reſt of the country is abundantly fruit- 
wt only in grain, but paſture, fruits, hemp; flax, 
be, hops, madder, and tobacco, with conſiderable 
tes of filk and honey. In the f _— 
4 this duchy from Moravia, there are ſome of the 
wel ſlver — in Germany, which were mortgaged 
be emperor Charles VI. upon the advance of money 
ka Great-Britain, &c. by the title of the Sileſian loans, 
meand ſeven per cent. N 2 * 2 
js, yield alſo copper, lead, iron, vitriol, pit-coal, 
j . — ſprings, and ſome precious 
wes, ln many places are 1 N of wo _ 
wh, fir, and other trees, affording pitch, tar, roſin, 
gentine, and timber for various hs Many black 
we nd horſes are brought hither from Poland and 
pr ſale, thoſe bred in the country not being 
Anbot of ſheep, goats, veniſon, and game, there 
ac in this country. Among the wild beaſts 
& may be reckoned lynxes, otters, beavers, foxes, and 
ak, The principal river in this country is the Oder, 
kd ries in a town of that name on the borders of 
na, It is not large MEAN _—_ _—_ but in 
Ming that duchy from ſouth to north-weſt, it receives 
beams, and ee navigable before it paſſes 
Inndenburg. The number of the cities and mar- 
oy is faid to be about two hundred, the county of 
8 reel and that of the villages five hoy 
f ntabitants, who are eſtimated at about a million 
in half are a mixture of Germans, Poles, and Mo- 
The general language is German, but a dialect 
& Sdavonic is ſpoken in ſome places, eſpecially 
We the inferior chk; of people. The ſtates conſiſt of | 
Faces and dukes, with the ſtate- lords, the nobility, | 
It 4 of the great cities N 2 _ 
4 en under the dominion of the king of 
do furſtentage or diets have been held. With 
o religion, not only proteſtants, but papiſts, 
1 even Jews enjoy full liberty of conſcience. 
Fateſt part of Sileſia lies in the dioceſe of Breſlau, 
ther in the Poliſh dioceſes of Poſen and Cracow. 
biſhop of Breſlau ſtands immediately under 
A vith regard to ſpirituals, yet all eccleſiaſtical 
, 2 not even excepting the ſee of Breſlau, is in the 
4 The principal manufactures here are of 
* Toollens, cottons, hats, gunpowder, glaſs, and 
4 Sileſia was long a part of the kingdom of 
en It had ſeveral dukes and petty princes for its 
3g who gradually became ſubject to the kings of | 
b Ul, at length, Charles IV. incorporated the 
bf wn ban Bohemia. It thus —_ * on 
& 0 che houſe of Auſtria, till the late king of. 
b Wing advantage of the troubles which ended 
Ace the emperor Charles VI. and pretending 
dr Kam, wreſted a part of it, together with the 
Kü; Clatz, from his daughter and heireſs Maria- 
It Ire now only a ſmall part of it is 7 5 7 
of pn. of Auſtria, the reſt being governed by the 
| 1 a, A treaty was concluded at Breſlau, and 
1 by his Britannic majeſty ; whereby the queen 
5b | 
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of Hungary yielded both the Upper and Lower Sileſia to 


| the king of Pruſſia, except the principalities of-Treſchen 


and Troppaw, on condition of his withdrawing his troops 
from Bohemia, paying the principal and intereſt due on 
account of the mortgage made by the late emperor in the 
mines in Sileſia, &c. For the adminiſtration of juſtice; 
the king of Pruſſia has eſtabliſhed three ſupreme judica- 
tories, to which appeals lie from all inferior courts; an 
from which, when the ſum conteſted exceeds five hundred 
rix-dollars, cauſes may be removed to Berlin. With 
reſpect to the revenue; the exciſe here is levied only in 
the walled towns, being on the ſame footing as in the 
mark of Brandenburg. In the reſt of the country the 
contributions are fixed, and the ſame both in peace and 
war. The annual amount of the revenue, ariſing to the 
king of Pruſſia from Sileſia; and the county of Glatz, is 
about four millions of rix-dollars. : 

Sileſia is divided into Upper and Lower, and again 
into principalities and lordihips. The ſuperior claſs of 
the inhabitants of this duchy, have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their genius and learning, as well as. by; their 
military and political talents ; but the boors and peaſants 
are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a greater ſhare of ignarance and 
ſtupidity than moſt of their neighbours of the ſame de- 
gree, | 7 ( BY. . Fo 

In our more particular account of the duchy of Sileſia, 
we ſhall take notice of the ſeveral principalities and diſ- 
tricts into which it is divided, beginning with thoſe of 


LOWER -SiLESTA.: 


THE territories of Lower Sileſia conſiſt of the prin- 
cipalities of Breſlau, Brieg, Schweidnitz, Jauer, Lignitz, 
Wolau, Glogau, Neuſze, Oels, Sagan, Munſterberg, 
Trachenberg, and Carolath ; with the lordſhips of War- 
tenberg-Militſon, and Goſchietz. Fo 


TE PRINCIPALITY or BRESLAU. : 


THE Oder, in its courſe through this principality, 
receives the little rivers Ohlau, Lohe, Weyda, and 
Weiſtritz. The territory is every where flat and level, 
and the parts near the Oder, and other rivers, either 
ſandy or ſwampy. It is, however, an excellent. corn 
country, and has plenty of rich paſture grounds, abound- 
ing with herds of cattle, and flocks ſheep. But the 
greater part of the country is deſtitute of wood, and the 
roads, in general, are very bad. It is an immediate prin- 
cipality, of which both the property and juriſdiction be- 
long to the king, forming a part of one of the three 
bailiwicks, into which all the immediate principalities are 
divided. The principal places in it are | | 

BrESLAv, the capital, not only of the principality, 
but of the whole duchy, is ſituated at the conflux of :the 
Oder and Ohlau, one hundred and twenty miles north- 
eaſt of Prague, one hundred and fifty-four north- eaſt of 
Berlin, and one hundred and forty-ſeven north of Vienna. 
The fortifications of this city are of no great importance; 
but it has ſeveral large and regular ſquares. The prin- 
cipal ſtreets are broad, and, beſides many public edifices, 
are adorned with very elegant houſes, and other private 
buildings. Including the ſuburbs, it is of great extent, 
and contains a great many churches and convents belong- 
ing to the catholics. Several churches alſo belong to the 


'| Lutherans, one to the Calviniſts, and one to the Greeks. 


The Jews have alſo two ſynagogues here, and the Jeſuits 
a college. The biſhop's palace. is a very ſtately edifice, 
the popiſh univerſity is a very noble ſtructure, and the 
exchange has a conſiderable degree of | magnificence. 
This city is the ſeat of all the high colleges, and the third 
in rank of all the Pruſſian dominions, being the next to Berlin 
and Konigſberg. Several of the monaſteries and nun- 
neries are very magnificent, and here are ſome good pub- 
lic libraries, with a college ot phyſicians, two armouries, 
a mint, and two Lutheran gymnaſiums. Rreſlau is very 
populous, and much r by Hungarian, Bohe- 
mian, 'Poliſh, and other foreign merchants, having ſeve- 
ral annual fairs. The magiſtrates of this city are 
Lutherans; and, with reſpect to trade, it is the centre of 


Sileſia, and alſo carries on ſeveral manufactures. Here 
| is 


= 


358 
is a handſome town-houſe, and a beautiful clock in one 
of the higheſt and fineſt towers in Germany, which 
proclaims every hour, with the ſound of trumpets, and 
other inſtruments in concert. The breadth of the Oder, 
which runs very rapidly through its bridge at this place, 
is three hundred paces. The biſhops of Breſlau, who 
are ſuffragans to the archbiſhop of Gueſna in Poland, 
were anciently called golden biſhops, on account of their 
large revenues. | 
NUMARK T, a town of ſome antiquity, having a 
popiſh church, with a convent of Minorites, and a 
Lutheran oratory. In 1757, an action happened at this 

ce, between a body of Auſtrian troops, and ſome 
ruſſian pandours and huſſars, in which the latter ſuffered 
greatly. | | 

. CanTn, or Kant, a ſmall ancient town, on the 
Schweidnitz-water. | 

NamsLau, or NAaMBSLAU, a town on the Weyda, 
containing a popiſh church, a Franciſcan convent, a 
Poliſh church, and two Lutheran oratories. 

LzevuTHEN, a village, where, on the 5th of December, 
1757, the Pruſſians obtained a ſignal victory over the 
Auſtrians. - 


* 


Taz PRINCIPALITY or BRIEG. 


_ THIS: principality, which is one of the largeſt and 
molt fruitful in Sileſia, is watered by the Oder, the 
Ohlau, and the Neiſſe. It affords corn, paſture, tobacco, 
and madder, and contains large foreſts of oak, pine, and 
beech, with quarries of ſtone. The laſt of the Poliſh 
dukes of this principality died in 1675. It is the ſecond 
immediate principality, and is divided into fix circles, in 
which are eleven towns: The principal of theſe are 
Ba to, the capital, ſituated on the Oder, ſixteen miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Breſlau, and ſeventeen north-weſt of Op- 

len. It is one of the handſomeſt towns in Sileſia, and 
is well fortified. - Here is a college, where the profeſſors 
are Lutherans, an academy for the inſtruction of the no- 
bility in military exerciſes, a houſe of correction, and a 
manufacture of cloth; with ſeveral churches and religious 
houſes. The church of St. Nicholas is a high, ſtately, 
old fabric, with two towers. In a meadow, not far 
from the town, a great annual fair is held for cows and 

Mol wrrz, a village, with a Lutheran church, where 
Frederick II. king of Pruſſia, gained a victory over the 
Auſtrians, in 174144. ; 
_  OaLav, a town, ſituated on a river of the fame name, 
not far from the Oder. Here is a caſtle, the church of 
which be to the papiſts, but the Lutherans are in 
poſſeſſion of the pariſh church. Beſides theſe, Ohlau 
contains a Poliſh: church, and à copper flatting- mill. 
Great quantities of tobacco are produced in the neigh- 
bourhood. 0 

SrRERHLxX, a walled town on the river Ohlau, contain- 

ing two churches, a grammar-ſchool, an Auguſtine 

convent, and ſeveral manufactures of cloth. It has large 
ſuburbs, and, at a ſmall diſtance, a quarry of green marble. 

Mmrren, in Latin Nimilium, a town with a caſtle, 
ſituated on the Lohe, in which the Lutherans and papiſts 
have each a church. . 1 f 

CRrEUTZBURG, a town on the Brinnitz, containing a 

caſtle, with a Lutheran and a popiſh church. In 1588, 
it was ſacked and burnt by the Poles. | 

-  REe1CHENSTEIN, a free mine-town, having a Lutheran 

and a popiſh church, with a royal mine-office, Near it, 

on a bill called the Golden Aſs, is a ſilver mine work, in 
which is dug a kind of ; white arſenical gold ore. 
S1LLERBERG, a mine- town, containing a Lutheran and 
a popiſn church. It obtained its name from a ſilver mine 
near it, in which is found a ſoft lead ore, whence a great 
deal of ſilver is extracted. | 


P1TSCHEYy, or Birscnzx, a pretty large town, with a 


© Lutheran and popiſh church. 
Tus PRINCIPALITY. os SCHWEIDNITZ. 


| THIS b not only reckoned among the egg and 
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rere. 
Sileſia. 


| with copper, iron, pit- coal, ſtone-quarries, an 


viniſts are alſo poſſeſſed of a church, 


It is ſeparated from B 
mountains, a chain which 1 
_ the ſurnmit of which may be ſeen th 
ot the principality. It i 

Polſnitz, 9 Bober, weight un 
large river. 


by the Sue 
e Zottenbe 
Varel 13 
: eiſtritz. 5 
; | but is not furniſhed with 
ts commodities are grain, fruit cat 
3 . 


game, wool, flax, and it- coal, ; 
manufactures. It is divided into ee Gch chic 
* thirteen towns, = principal of which _ ws 
CHWEIDNITZ, the capital of t incinali 
on the Weiſtritz, twelve LIT 6 Ir Fo 
er, ſouth-weſt of Brellau. 
ignites Swine-Town, from the great 
which were kept here, before the foreſt An. = 2 1 
1070, and has a wild boar for its arms. It ra 
riſing ground, commanding a view over a deligh 
country, Its walls, which appear to be very ancien 
built of brick, and fortified with ramparts on a 
towers. Excluſive of its churches and convents I 
ornamented with a fine town-houſe, a caſtle, a hand 
ſquare, an arſenal, and a Jeſuits“ college. To the 
belongs a magnificent church, with a prodigious 
tower, and a clock that is heard at a great diſtance 
1757, this town was taken by the Auſtrians, after a 
of fixteen days; but, in 1758, the Pruſſians recoy 
it, after a ſiege of the ſame continuance. 

STRIEGAU, in Latin Stregovia, a ſmall town at 
conflux of the Cziſla and Polſnitz, containing a ch 
which belongs to the commandery of the order o 
John, in this =_ Here is alſo a Carmelite com 
with a Benedictine abbey, and a Lutheran oratory, 
far from hence, in 1745, the Pruſſians obtained a 0 
plete victory over the combined armies of Auſtria 
Saxony. A mineral earth is found in a neighbo 
mountain, called Terra Sigillata, which was formerly 
demanded. The town is famed for its excellent bl 

BoLKENHAYN, a {mall town, with a Roman cat 
church, and Lutheran oratory. Near it, on a hill, 
an old carte... ; 

LAxpksgur, a pretty large town, ſituated at te 
— of the Bober and Z ieder, having a flouriſhing 
trade, 

GRISSAu, or GRUSSAvU, an abbey of Ciſtercian 
the little river Zieder. It is richly endowed, and it 
bot, who wears a mitre, is alſo vicar-general of Sil 

ReicHENBACH, a town, ſituated on the little 
Peil, having manufactures of linen, canvas, and fi 
with a commandery of the order of St. John, and a 
dedicated to St. Barbara. 


ignitz,; 
It has its name, wh 


Namen, aca... 


SS gout 


Taz PRINCIPALITY or JAUER. 


A chain of mountains ſeparates this principality 
Bohemia on the ſouth and weſt. That, in pat 
called the Schnee, or Rieſenhoppe, is the higheli 
che giant chain, and one of the loſtieſt in Europ 
erects its head far above any of the mountains in 
and is covered almoſt the whole year with ſnow. 
top ſtands a chapel, dedicated to St. Laurence, 
maſs is celebrated five times a year. Though t 
ritory yields but little corn, it affords wood in abu 


factories of various forts. The Bober paſſes tin 
from north to ſouth, and ſeveral other ſtreams ui 
vallies and plains. It is pretty large and populo! 
divided into four circles. Of the towns in this 
lity, which are twelve in number, the molt © 
able are | | * 
Javes, the capital, ſituated in a pleaſant v 1 
raging Neiſſe, near the mountains which div 
from Bohemia, ten miles ſouth of Lignitz, 
ſeven weſt of Breſlau. It has ſtrong walls, 1 
ramparts, and deep ditches. Its old caſtle, 1 
the reſidence of the ancient princes of ] 77 5 
down in 1648, but rebuilt by the ſtates of the 1 
ties of Jauer and Schweidnitz. Here 7 * 
churches, with a Franciſcan convent, to * K 
longs 4 church. Without the Goldberg galt 


and 4 6 
ſchool; Here is a fine town-houſe, in FI 


14 * 
Lis 7 1 
17 


| SLRS 1:4 
ire, built with galleries for the people to walk 


be 


. conBERG» A large, opulent, handſome town, 
is he Bober, which here receives the Zaken. It 


Ko linen manufactory and bleachery, with the 
15 * 


quriſhing trade of any place in the country, next 
„ v. The inhabitants, as in moſt of the other 
rea mixture of proteſtants and papiſts. Here is 
WE: fo the profeſſors of each of theſe religions; 

oder to obtain a grant for building a church and 
= the Lutherans paid thirty thouſand ducats, as a 
= | 4 heemperor, and alſo advanced him a loan of one 
* f houland florins. In the circle, to which this 
e name, there are mines of copper and iron, 
| dus, with manufactures of ſilk, linen, and glaſs. 
LEN BERG, in Latin Leoberga, a ſmall town, plea- 
l \ ſwated on the Bober, containing a Franciſcan 
WT... : commandery of the order of St. John, and a 
Wc oratory. A dark red amber is found in the 
es ſame name. 
aas, a little town on the Bober, famed for its 


8 | brown earthen- ware. 
3 uE PRINCIPALITY or LIGNITZ. 


ls fertile principality is watered by the Katzbach, 
Ikreral other rivers. It is famous for its ſtrong hardy 
c horſes, and for producing great quantities of 
lt is divided into four circles, containing 

ml towns and villages : Of the former, the prin- 
Peu, the capital, ſituated on the Katzbach, con- 
no wo Lutheran, and ſeveral popiſh churches and 
fer, a military academy, a Jeſuits' college, with the 
alice of the princes, and their magnificent burial 
x. [tis a large town, having a noble ſtrong caſtle, 
hiflately town-houſe and hoſpital, It carries on a 
able trade in woollen cloths and madder ; and in 
Inc are ſeveral meres or lakes, two large foreſts, a 
alulphureous bath, afhd a vale called Tranenthal, or 
Ieot Tears. The laſt obtained its name from the 
& and affectionate parting of George III. duke 
ee, and his daughter, conſort to Henry, prince of 


* 
, 


u. 


WERG, in Latin Aurimontium, a handſome town, 
Lear the Katzbach, containing a Franciſcan con- 
ala commandery of the order of St. John. 

Wav, or Haxx, a ſmall inconſiderable town, 
A gying name to a circle. 

Ms, a {mall town, ſituated on a plain, giving 
82 circle, and having a cloth manufacture. 
MAVITZ, a ſmall town on the Katzbach, giving 
a diſtrict, and havin 
Etro Lutheran . Bay and, on the other ſide 
Flatbach, a chapel for the uſe of papiſts. 
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tz PRINCIPALITY or WOLAU. 


foil in this territory is, in general, dry, marſhy, 
un with woods and marſhes, though ſeveral 


Wally the Oder and Katzbach. It is divided 

| Res, of which the principal places are 

e a town giving name to the principality, 

@ the Oder, environed with marſhes and meres. 
va Carmelite convent and church, a Lutheran 


Wl ſchool, and, in its circle, the Ciſtercian abbey 


IN . 5 
ue, a ſmall town on an eminence, giving name 
and containing a Lutheran and a popiſh 


. rap, a ſmall town, ſituated in a fertile 
en uo branches of the Bartſch, with a popiſh 
k 7 * It was laid in aſhes by the Auſ- 
"A little 
j * , and containing two mineral ſprings. 

Ab tenn near the Oder, giving name to a 
| Alf conſiderable cloth manufacture. 


„ 


oo 
. N 
« 4 

* 


a manufacture of cloth. 


| ord good corn land. The ſtreams which traverſe. 


town on the river Bartſch, giving 


Dillenburg, both having wept plentifully on that | 


the conflux of the Neiſſe and Billau. 


þ 


"officers, in this place. 
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| RavDTEN, a ſmall town, giving name to a circle, 
The Lutherans have a church here, and the papiſts a 
chapel. : 


True PRINCIPALITY or GLOGAU. 
THIS principality, which is pretty extenſive, produces 


plenty of corn, wine, and wood, being watered by the 
Oder, Bartſch, and Bober. It is divided into fix circles, 
in which the principal places are | 

GREaT-GLoGav, the capital, having the epithet of 
Great to diſtinguiſh it from another Glogau in Upper 
Sileſia, It is regularly fortified with a double wall and a 
ditch, and has a ſtrong caſtle ; but, in April, 1741, the 
king of Pruſſia took both by ſtorm, and made the gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of a thouſand men, priſoncrs of war. 
This is the ſear of ſeveral high courts and offices, and 
contains a Lutheran and a Calviniſt church, a Jeſuits” 
college, with ſeveral popiſh churches and convents. In 
the circle named after the town is a lake, the fiſhery of 
which is let at cne thouſand Sileſian rix-dollars per 
annum. | 

GuRav, the capital of a circle, containing a popiſh 
church, and a Lutheran oratory. It was laid in aſhes by 
tne Ruſſians, in 1759, whoſe light troops committed 
great ravages all over the circle. ; 

SPROTTAU, a town ſituated at the conflux of the 
Sprotte and Bober. Here is a caſtle, though in ruins, 
with a popiſh church, a nunnery of the order of St. 
Mary Magdalen, a Lutheran church, and a ſchool. 
This place beſtows its name on the circle, in which are 
large foreſts, and many iron works. It has often ſuffered 
by fire. 

FREYSTADT, a circle-town, with a caſtle, containing 
allo a Lutheran and popiſh church, a convent, and a 
cloth manufacture. 

GRUNBERG, a Circle-town, ſurrounded with rich vine- 
yards, having a manufacture of cloth. 

SCHWIBUS, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Schwemme, 
having a caſtle, and a conſiderable manufactory of cloth. 
It gives name to a circle, which contains two other 
towns, and forty villages, | 


Tur PRINCIPALITY or NEISSE. 


THIS is the firſt of the mediate principalities, and 
belongs to the biſhop of Breſlau ; but the greateſt part of 
it is under the ſovereignty of the king of Pruſſia, It is 
mountainous towards the north, and conſequently not ſo 
fertile there as in the other parts. It is watered by the 
Neiſſe, the Billau, the Ohlau, and the Oppa. That 
part which ſtill belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, lies to- 
wards Moravia, The biſhop of Breſlau, who is allo 
ſtiled prince of Neiſſe, and duke of Grotkau, takes place 
of all the other princes of Sileſia, Of the eleven towns 
in this principality, the chief are 
_ Netssx, in Latin Niſſa, the capital, a circle-town, at 
It is a place of 
great ſtrength, in which the king has a governor and 
garriſon. The biſhop has a court of juſtice, and ſeveral 
Here are ſeveral churches and 
convents; and, on a hill in the neighbourhood, a fort 
was erected in 1743, by order of the king of Pruſſia. 

OTTMacaav, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Neiſſe, 
where the biſhop has a palace, and a court of regency. 

GROTEAu, a ſmall town, containing an epiſcopal pa- 
lace, and giving name to a circle, which, with that of 
Neiſſe, belongs to the king of Pruffia, and the reſt to 


the emperor. Here is a popiſh pariſh church. In 1524, 


a diet of princes was held at this place. 
WansEN, a ſmall town on the Ohlau, containing a 


popiſh church. Near it grows great quantities of to- 


bacco. 
Tur PRINCIPALITY. or OELS. . 


THIS is alſo a mediate principality, belonging to a 
branch of the family of the dukes of Wyrtemberg, 


under the ſovereignty of the king of Pruſſia, The 
ſoil is not very fruitful, much of it being ſandy. It is 
7D | | By 


— 


divided 


$60 


crowns are 
OxLs, a ſmall town, though the capital, and giving 
name to the principality. Here the prince reſides, and 
his chief colleges are held. This town is ornamented 
with one popiſh, and two Lutheran churches, and a 
well-endowed free-ſchool. | | 
BernsTADT, a circle-town, with a palace, a Lutheran 
church, and a free-{chool. ' 
Coxsrabr, a ſmall town, giving name to a circle, and 
containing a Lutheran church and ſchool. g 
The prince, and moſt of the inhabitants of this prin- 
cipality, are Lutherans. 


TE PRINCIPALITY or SAGAN. 


THIS principality, which is fruitful in corn, and 
abounds in woods, foreſts, and iron ore, is watered by 
the Queis, the Bober, and the Neiſſe. It is a mediate 
principality, belonging to prince Lobkowitz, under the 
ſovereignty of Pruſſia. It is divided into three circles, 
and contains, excluſive of many places of inferior note, 

SAGAN, a circle- town, giving name to the principality, 
pleaſantly ſituated near the Bober and Queis, on the 
frontiers of Luſatia. Here is an abbey, with a ducal 
palace, a college of Jeſuits, and two churches; one of 
which is Lutheran, and the other popiſn. At this place 
prince Lobkowitz, as duke of Sagan, has his high courts 
and offices. For permiſſion to erect a Lutheran church 
and ſchool, the Lutherans advanced the emperor a loan 
of fifty thouſand florins, beſides a donation of ten thou- 
ſand. In and near this town are ſeveral iron and copper- 
mills. 

PRrrzus, a circle- town, ſituated on the Neiſſe, in 
which the papiſts have a church, and the Lutherans an 
oratory. 

NAuMBERG, a circle-town, ſituated on the Bober. 
Here is alſo a popiſh church, and a Lutheran oratory. 


Taz PRINCIPALITY or MUNSTERBERG. 


MUNSTERBERG is a mediate principality, be- 
longing to the prince of Averſberg, under the ſovereignty 
of the king of Pruſſia. That part of the territory 
which borders on the county of Glatz, is mountainous, 
but the ſoil is, in general, good, producing grain of all 
ſorts, with hemp, flax, hops, and wood. Its paſtures 
alſo ſupply food for black cattle and ſheep. It is divided 
into two circles, in which the principal places are 

MunSTERBERG, a circle-town, and the capital of the 
principality to which it gives name, ſeated on the Ohlau. 
It contains an old ducal palace, and two popiſn churches, 
with a Lutheran and Calviniſt oratory. The culture of 
hops is one of the principal employments of the in- 
habirants. 

Hzenxricaav, a Ciſtercian abbey on the Ohlau, the 
abbot of which is mitred, and has a very conſiderable 
revenue. — 

FRANKENSTEIN, a Circle-town, ſituated on the Pauſa, 
in which the prince has a palace, and his officers ſeveral 
courts. Here is alſo a convent, with two churches. 

Camenz, a Ciſtercian abbey on the Neiſſe. 


WARTEHA, a little town on the Neiſſe, with a parochial 


church, and a priory. 


Taz PRINCIPALITY or TRACHENBERG. 


THIS is a mediate principality, belonging, under the 
ae, ppb of the king of Pruſſia, to the count of 
Hatzfeld and Gleichen. It produces grain of all forts, 
and abounds in cattle, timber, meres, and lakes. It 
ſuffered greatly from the Ruſſian light- troops, in 1759. 
The places in it, worth mentioning, are 

T RACHENBERG, the capital, fituated on the Bartſch, 
being the reſidence of the prince. Here is a popiſh 
church, with a Lutheran oratory. 

a e or fire a ſmall town, having alſo 
a palace belonging to the ce; with a popiſh church, 
and a Lutheran oratory. ＋ his town was Eid in aſhes by 
the Huſlites, in 1432. e | 


\ 


JJV 


divided into four circles, in which the principal 


ſoil is in many places ſandy. 


and one market-town; of which 


E rated on the Oder, over which it has 2 bridge 


4 


THE PRINCIPALITY or CAROTL.ATH 


K* is a mediate principality 

of that title, under the ſovereign 8 f . 

The houle of Carolath were only filed cor $f y 

neich till 1741, when they were raiſed to the Forks Z 
© 


now enjoy. The only places worth 3 
ſmall principality, are tn mentioning, in 


CAaROLATH, a ſmall town on the O 
prince has a palace, and to whom 
is a Lutheran oratory. 

BeuTHEN, or LowWIR-BrurRrx, a town, alſo ſ 
on the Oder, having a popiſh church, and a J. — 
oratory, Here are allo the ruins of an ancient cate 


belonging to a pri 


Oder, in which 
it gives title. Nes 


Taz” LORDSHIP or WAR Tr ENBERG. 


THIS lordſhip, which is the largeſt in i 
and the firſt in rank in the whole * Nr 1 
heirs of the late field- marſnal count Munich, under 
ſovereignty of Pruſſia. The only place worth mens 
ing, in this territory, is 

W ARTENBERG, a ſmall town, ſituated in a ple 
valley, containing about two hundred and fifty ho 
Here is a palace belonging to the lord, with a Popiſh 
Lutheran church, and a Calviniſt meeting-houſe, 


THE LORDSHIP or MILITSCH, 


THIS lordſhip, which contains ſome large foreſts, 
belongs, under the ſovereignty of Pruſſia, to the d 
of Malzan, has only one town worth mentio 
which 1s 

MrLiTscn, in Latin Milicium, a town giving m 
the lordſhip, and containing a Lutheran and pd 
church, with a palace belonging to the lord, and a 
theran ſchool. 


True LORDSHIP or GOSCHUTZ. 


THIS territory belongs, under the ſovereign 
Pruſſia, to the count of Reichenbach, who has his 
ticular regency at Goſchutz. It contains the two 
lowing ſmall towns : | 

Goschurz, a town with a handſome ſeat, in wh 
a chapel. It has alſo a popiſh church, and a Lutl 
oratory. 

FESTENBERG, a ſmall town, containing alſo a 
with a Lutheran church and ſchool. 

The lordſhips of Neuſchloſz, and Freynan, are 
wiſe in Lower Sileſia, and belong, under the fovere 
of Pruſſia, to the counts of Malzan. 

The lordſhip of Sulau, which lies in the fame d 
belongs to the counts Burghauſa, ſubject to the ſoven 
of Pruſſia. 


UPPER SILESIA 


UPPER Sileſia contains the principalities « 
eln, Troppau, Jugerndorf, Ratibor, Telchen 
2 with the lordſhip of Platz, and ſeveral ot 


Tur PRINCIPALITY or OPPELN. 


7 rincipality in Sileſia, | 
THIS is the largeſt p 5 N 1 1 
ſiſts of large heaths and foreſts, with very extenlnve 
It produces, however, ſome corn, and 2 4 
with paſture for large flocks of ſheep. The 1 
verſes a conſiderable part of this country, _ 
its paſſage, a number of leſſer ſtreams. Sy 5 
diate principality, belonging to the king ot +". 
vided into twelve circles, in which are twenty -A 
the moſt 
able are 


a PR | incl 
OpPELN, the capital, giving name to the Pim 


town is fortified with very thick walls, 
Here is ap op's court, a pariſh church, 4 © 


abbey dedicated to the Holy Croſs, a Jew * 


[| x ” 
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and a Dominican and Franciſcan convent. LropscauTz, a walled town, in the Pruſſian part of 


ban 25 to which it gives name, is a royal foundery | the principality. 

the 3 bombs. | Baurxwirz, a little town, having a popiſh church. 
ne, a little walled town, which gives name ZAUDITZ, an open little town, having alſo a popiſh 
Hack with a convent of regular Auguſtines, the | church. 

p 3 — which is mitred. 5 ; In the DISTRICT of KAT'SCHER, the only place 
Lest z, a ſmall town, giving name to a circle, | worth mentioning 1s Be 

02 ſeal and a parochial popiſh church. KATCHER, a little open town, containing a popiſh 


Gaga7-STRELIT'Z) in Latin Strelicia Major, a little church. This place, together with the diſtrict of the 
Ale town, with a ſeat, and a popiſh church. It gives | ſame name, belongs to the biſhop of Olmutz, under the 
1 to a circle, in which is a Ciſtercian convent, under ſovereignty of the king of Pruſſia; 

Fed abbot. Near the town, in 1745, the Hungarian | 


Agents received a check from the Pruſſians. f Tun PRINCIPALITY os RATIBOR. 
lor, a {mall town, giving name to a circle, and 


aining a ſeat, with a popiſh church. . THIS territory, which belongs to the king of Pruſſia, 
0::5017Z, a little walled town, giving name to a cir- | is the ſmalleſt of the immediate principalities in Sileſia. 
& having a church, and, in its ſuburb, a Franciſcan | Irs ſoil, however, is pretty tertile, producing a ſufficiency 
meg | ; 5 of wheat, rye, barley, and fruits; and it abounds with 
Aw EN TI TZ, a market-town, with a feat, giving | lakes, ponds, rivers, and rivulets. It conſiſts of only one 
une to 2 circle. circle, which is inhabited by Poles, in which the only 


Kogzt, a ſmall town, though ſtrongly fortified, having | places worth mentioning are 
ajernor and a commandant, with a palace, a popiſh RAT1BOR, a town, ſituated in a pleaſant plain, on the 
urch, and a CONVENT, welt ſide of the Oder. The houſes are chiefly compoſed 


Lm7.;-GLOGAU, a ſmall walled town, giving name | of wood, but the duke's palace, the cathedral, and ſome 
yacicle, with a palace, and a convent of Minorites. | other public buildings, are of ſtone. Here are ſeveral 
kr it is a convent of Paulines. churches, with a caſtle on the banks of the river, and a 
XzvsraDr, a circle-town, ſeated on the river Prud- | bridge over it. To theſe may be added, a collegiate 
i}. [tis a conſiderable place, being walled, and con- | foundation, and a canonry of the Holy Croſs, a nunnery 
ang a popiſh church, with a Capuchin convent, and | called the Siſters of the Holy Ghoſt, a Dominican and 
Iheran oratory. Here is alſo an old palace, with two | Franciſcan convent, and a biſhop's commiſſorial court. 
burbs, named the Upper and Lower. This place was beſieged, in vain, by the king of Den- 


Zeus, a ſmall circle-town, being walled, and having mark's army, in 1627, but it was afterwards taken by 
zpopiſh church. Many of its inhabitants are Jews. the Swedes; and, in 1745, the Pruſſians took it by ſtorm 
FalxtNBERG, a circle- town, ſituated on the Steina, | from the Hungarians. 

eng ao walled, and containing a Lutheran church, SORAU, a little walled town, having a popiſh church. 
mh an oratory. | Raupen, a Ciltercian foundation, under a nitred 


abbot, eſtabliſhed in 1253. 


In PRINCIPALITIES or TROPPAU anp 
JAGERNDORE. Taz PRINCIPALITY or TESCHEN. 


THESE principalities are partly ſubject to the king of | THIS principality, towards the ſouth, is mountainous, 
A, and partly to the emperor. That which is poſ- | forming a part of the Moravian and Carpathian chains; 
h dhe former, together with the diſtrict of Katcher, | and, towards the north, it abounds in lakes and meres. 
Kalled the circle of Leobchutz. Both principalities are | It is not, however, without ſome fertile ſpots, and is 
red by the Oppa, and the ſoil of both is fertile in | weil furniſhed with wood. The mountains, which are 
We, ii, and paſture. That of Jagerndorf abounds | replete with mines of filver and lead, are the chief riches 
An mineral ſprings, larch-trees, and game. They | of Sileſia, The miners, who are of Wallachian ex- 
 dciong to the prince of Linchenſtein, and contain | traction, are chiefly proteſtants, and more hardy than the 
Elloning places, which are entitled to notice: other Sileſians. This country is watered by the Elza and 
Boer au, a well-built walled town, pleaſantly fitu- | the Viſtula, and belongs to Auſtria, The only places in 
Won the Oppa. It is a very old place, with a fortreſs, | it, worth mentioning, are 
lt zfer the antique manner, and lies in the Auſtrian TxSCHEN, the capital, which gives name to it, and is 
md the principality. Here are ſeveral churches and | one of the oldeſt towns in Sileſia, It ſtands partly on a 
WR, with a college of Jeſuits, an ancient palace, | hill, and partly in a valley, near the Elza, ſurrounded 
4 lately town-houſe. The houſes, in general, are | with a ſtrong wall; having a palace, a Lutheran and 
lone, and pretty lofty. In 1405, it is ſaid the | popiſh church, two convents, and a college of Jeſuits. 
rens of this town were drowned, by a ſudden thaw | © Sx0zow, a ſmall open town, ſituated on the Viſtula. 
Wi from the neighbouring mountains. It is recorded SCHWARZWASSER, another ſmall town, on the ſame 
EN 1621, a great battle of crows happened over this | river. 
& and that ſo many fell in the conflict, that the people | 
wp facks of them. This has been conſi- | TE PRINCIPALITY or BIiLITZ. 
ö a preſage of the diſaſters which befel this town Tb oe) 
E May years after: for, in 1626, the Danes took it, THIS principality, which was once a part of that of 
ue Imperialiſts retook it the following year, after it | Teſchen, belongs, under the ſovereignty of Auſtria, to 
un much damaged by their cannon. the prince of Sullowſky, and count of Lifla, in Poland. 
ASH, by the Bohemians called Hiccin, a walled | The only place in it, which is in any degree entitled to 
% the Pruſſian part of the principality, containing | notice, is | 


Ke, vich a popiſh church. BILITz, a little walled town, ſeated on the Biala, near 
Wowrrs, a ſmall town, with a popiſh church, which, on an eminence, ſtands a caſtle. In 17 50, the 

elvl etonrrz, a ſmall open town, alſo containing a | town church was deſtroyed by lightning ; and, in 1753, 
an church, a fire conſumed one hundred and forty of its beſt houſes. 

neh, or DeuTscH-NEvuKiIRCH, another ſmall 

dp eric church, Tur LORDSHIP or PLESZ. 

EX PRINCIPALITY of JAGERNDORF, the | ; 3 

dkecs are A conſiderable part of this lordſhip is compoſed of 


WiRNDore, a ſmall town, though the capital of the | heaths, foreſts, lakes, and fens. It belongs, under the 

I J, ſituated. on the Oppa, and defended by a | ſovereignty of Pruſſia, to count Promnitz. The only 

* ther fortifications. It is in the Auſtrian part of | places in it, worth mentioning, are „ l 

e and contains two churches, a convent, and PL.zsz, a walled town, containing a ſtately palace. | 
4 belonging to the prince. The Lutherans have a church here; and the i we; 

= Mg | catholics, 


cCatholics, who are not ſo numerous, have another. 
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In 
1745, a body of Hungarian inſurgents, who had can- 
toned themſelves here, were attacked and defeated by the 
Pruſſian huſſars. 

BrervN, a little town, ſituated on an extenſive lake, 
and containing a popiſh church. 

MisLowiTz, a ſmall town on the river Brzemſa, 
having alſo a popiſh church. 

There are ſeveral other lordfhips in Upper Sileſia. 
Thoſe which are under the ſovereignty of Pruſſia, are 
Beuthen, Loſzlau, and a part of that of Oderberg: 
Thoſe under the government of Auſtria, are Freudenthal, 
Oberſdorf, Friedek, Freyſtadt, Roy, Deutſch, Leuthen, 
Reichenwaldau, and a part of Oderberg. 


Tas COUNTY of r. 


THIS county is bounded by Sileſia, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, from which it is ſeparated. by the ridges of 
mountains, which belong to the Sudet chain, and render 
it difficult of acceſs. It is about thirty-two mules in 
length, and twenty in breadth, being beautifully diverſi- 
fied with hills, dales, towns, villages, rivers, lawns, and 
meadows; yielding corn, paſture, wood, ſtone, marble, 
pit-coal, jaſper, topazes, cornelians, mineral ſprings, 
and warm baths. It is alſo watered by the Neiſſe, the 
Erlitz, and other tranſparent ſtreams. Since this ter- 
ritory has been under the dominion of Pruſſia, the diets 
have been diſcontinued. German is the language uſually 
ſpoken in this county, and its principal manufactures are 
thread and linen; but the inhabitants are chiefly ſup- 
ported by grazing and tillage. In the ſixteenth century, 
under the regency of count Chriſtopher of Hardeck, the 
doctrine of John Huſs diffuſed itſelf here conſiderably. 
From 1 560, to 1623, Lutkeraniſm maintained its ground 

inſt the moſt violent oppoſition ; but, after that year, 
all the Lutheran paſtors and ſchoolmaſters, amounting to 
one hundred and twenty in number, were driven out of 
the country. Many of the reſt of the Lutheran inhabi- 
tants were induced, by perſuaſions or perſecutions, to 
embrace popery ; though great numbers preferted exile 
to apoſtacy. Thus, in a courſe of years, the Roman 
_ catholic became the public religion of the whole country; 
but, ſince the ceſſion of it to Pruſſia, the Lutherans are 
again allowed the free exerciſe of their religion. 
government of this county, there 1s a regency at Glatz. 
From the tribunals, an appeal lies to the courts at Breſ- 
lau, and from them to the tribunal at Berlin. The 
ſeveral officers here are alſo ſubordinate to the war and 
domain chambers at Breſlau. The moſt conſiderable 
places in this county, are 
GLaTz, the capital, a neat compact city, ſeated on 
the declivity of a hill not far from the Neiſſe, forty miles 
ſouth of Breſlau, eighty-fix north-eaſt of Prague, and 
one hundred and twenty north of Vienna. It 1s the 
capital of its circle, which ſome geographers make a part 
of Sileſia, and others a part of Bohemia. It has a caſtle, 


ſtanding on an almoſt inacceſſible rock, which was ſur- 
rendered by the Auſtrians in April, 1742, to the king of 
Pruſſia, and afterwards yielded to him by the treaty of 


For the | 


OF. 


—_— 


plenty of cattle, veniſon, and wild-fowl ; but the 
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of Breſlau. This caſtle has been m im 
ſtrengthened by the Pruſſians, who _—_ * 
one on a hill, on a very advantageous ſituatio * k 
the old one, having the river between them * 
commodious barracks for quartering a um ley 
riſon. The town, which has been much mn 
beauty, cleanlineſs, and police, under the Pref a 
vernment, has a flouriſhing trade, and contals 1 
churches, two convents, and a college of Tefuit 0 
whole county may be ſeen from the old citadel. 
town has the privilege of coining money, in the | 
the magiſtrates ; though this privilege is ſeldom = 
but in ſmall pieces of about the value of a half * 
farthing. The great church here was formerl * 
temple, againſt the walls of which young. ma 
1 to uw up their hair, as Ta Ptivg 
ANDEC, a ſmall town on the Bi J 
ſome warm baths. | * 
HABELSCHWERDT, a handſome, little, 
on the Neifſe, which here receives the Wein 
pariſh church belongs to the papiſts, but the Luthe 
with the garriſon, perform their worſhip in tie! 
houſe. | | I 
REiNneRs, a ſmall town, ſeated in a bottom, 3 
high hills, famed for its manufactures of cloth 
and paper. I 
W UNSCHELBURG, a walled town, having ſe 
woollen manufactures, and a conſiderable tra 
thread. 
NevRope, a little town, having ſome m | 
cloth and ſtuffs. x —_ 
Lewix, a little town, ſituated in a valley. 


Tux COUNTY or MUMPELGARD, ax: 
LORDSHIP or ASCH. 


THOUGH neither of theſe two diſtricts belg 
any of the circles, they depend immediately on thi 
pire. The firſt is bounded by the dioceſe of 
Franche Comte, the Sundgau, and the duchy of 
rain. It formerly had counts of its own; but 
belongs to the duke of Wurtemberg, who appe 
governor. The inhabitants, who are compoſed of F 
Germans, and Switzers, are chiefly proteſtants, bi 
churches belong to the Roman catholics. It is dif 
to aſcertain which is the length or breadth of this co 
it being about twenty-two miles from ealt to welt 
nearly of the ſame extent from north to ſouth. It is; 
dantly productive of corn, wine, and wood, and: 


reign's revenues ariſe principally from iron- mines. 
only place worth mentioning, in this lordſhip, 1s 

MuMPELGARD, by the French called Monibei 
town ſituated at the conflux of the Alaine and Le 
containing a palace, in which the governor relices 
ſeveral churches, and a gymnaſium. 

The lordſhip of Aſch is bounded by Bohe 
Vogtland, and the principality of Culmbach. It 
to baron Zedwitz, and contains the market-t( 
Aſch, with about twenty villages. 
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= 8 DivisioN 
Wits Name, SITUATION, : 


9 E ancient name of Hungary was Pannonia, 
ch received from the Pannonians, deſcendants 
It obtained the name of Hungary from 
We 2 Scythian or Tartar nation, who took poſ- 
WE this part of. the country, when the whole was 
Why the barbarous nations, on the declenſion of 
Win empire. It lies between the eighteenth and 
ond degrees of eaſt longitude, and between the 
Wind forty-ninth degrees of north latitude ; being 
de north by Poland and Ruſſia, from which 
by the Carpathian mountains; to the eaſt 
and Tranſylvania ; to the welt by Mora- 
and Stiria ; and to the ſouth by Servia, and 
pie, which ſeparate it from Sclavonia. Its 
bout two hundred and forty miles, and its 
Wino hundred and thirty-five. 


ſ Sour, PRopuce, MounTains, RivERs. 


nur les in the northern temperate zone, and 
parts of the kingdom are mountainous and 
Whit the air is healthy: the ſouthern, on the con- 
el and fruitful, but not very healthy. The 


ing two hundred miles, is one continued 
be ſoil is fertile in the extreme: but the air, 
Wt of the many lakes, ſwamps, and moraſſes, is 
eme as on the drier and more elevated 
The mountains are enriched with mines of 
1 ton, lead, copper, quickſilver, antimony, 
Wmarcaſite, vitriol, ſulphur, magnets, ſalt-petre, 
oous colours, alabaſter, and aſbeſtos, with 
precious ſtones. The other parts of the 
beyond imagination, productive. Good 
s Went, that it is infinitely cheaper than in 
be grapes are large and luſcious, and the 
Whecially thoſe of Tockay, are ſuperior to any in 
tic are vaſt numbers of cattle and horſes, 
Wane chiefly mouſe-coloured, and better adapted 
man the draught, as they are ſwift, but not 
Was country alſo produces a good breed of buf- 
it the inhabitants in ploughing, and 
e huſbandry, with deer, game, wild-fowl, 
any ſpecies of wild beaſts, particularly 
ſhines, poats, and chamois. Of vegetables, be- 
and the common ſorts, Hungary affords 

> buck-wheat, millet, tobacco, cheſnuts, 
Excellent warm baths, and ſprings of va- 
Wn" qualities, are numerous in this country. 
e rable mountains are the Crapack, or 
ea zs the general name for thoſe that ſe- 
L om from Poland, Moravia, Sileſia, and 
WS Auſtria, They are higheſt in the county of 
clear weather, they command a view 
Hungary, and Cracow in Poland. At the 
on with common trees, higher up 
AY r magnitude, and, at a greater inter- 
* a kind of third region, with bruſh- 
A ſummit is a chaos of frightful crags and 
y covered with ſnow, with lakes of 
bing between them. The moſt con- | 
WE Se Danube, the Drave, the Save, the 
by” Waag, the Theis, and the Temes. 
. * he lakes and leſſer ſtreams, abound in 
tat 2 thouſand carps, taken out of the 
! * been ſold for a crown. In ſome 
eeered as food for the hogs. This 
WEE rivers, is aſctibed to the hot ex- 

Wt from the ſulphureous ſoil, eſpecially 
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And tits INCORPORATED COUNTRIES. 


che Danube, from Preſburg to Belgrade,- 
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ORIGcin, CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS, 


THE Hungarians are a mixture of the deſcendants of 
the ancient Huns, Sclavonians, Camani, Germans, 
Wallachians, Greeks, Jews, Turks, and a wandering 
people, called Zigduns, ſuppoſed to reſemble thoſe which 
are now called Gypſies. This kingdom, which was for- 
merly one of the moſt flouriſhing and reſpectable, has, for 
many years paſt, been particularly unfortunate. Many 
ſtruggles have there been between the crown and ſtates, 
and many of their kings have been depoſed and murdered, 
either by their ſubjects, or by rival princes. The Hun- 
garians have manners peculiar to themſelves, and glory 
in being deſcended from thoſe heroes, who formed the 
bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. Their fur- 
caps, their cloſe-bodied coats, girded by a ſaſn, and their 
cloak or mantle, which is ſo contrived as to buckle under 
the arm, leaving their right hand always at liberty, give 
them an air of military dignity. The men, in general, 
are ſtrong and well proportioned : they ſhave their beards, 
but leave whiſkers on the upper-lip. Excluſive of their 
fire-arms, they have a broad-{word, and a kind of pole- 
ax. Their horſe-ſoldiers are called huſſars, and their foot 
heydukes. Their horſes, as already obſerved, are fleet, 
but, being ſmaller than the German horſes, the men on 
them find it neceſſary to ſtand upon their ſhort ſtirrups 
when they ſtrike. The heydukes uſually wear feathers in 
their caps, denoting the number of enemies they pretend 
to have ſlain. Both horſe and foot are an excellent mi- 
litia, very good at a purſuit, or plundering a country, but 
not equal to regular troops in a pitched battle. The 
Hungarians are faid to be brave, though of a ſanguine 
choleric diſpoſition, and addicted to revenge and pride. 
They have ever been conſidered as more inclined to arms, 
martial exerciſes, and hunting, than to arts, commerce, 
agriculture, - or learning. The nobility affect great pomp 
and magnificence, and particularly delight in feaſting. 
The ladies are reckoned handſomer than thoſe of Auſtria ; 
and their fable dreſs, with ſleeves ſtraight to their arms, 
and their ſtays faſtened before with little buttons of gold, 
pearl, or diamonds, are well known to the French and 
Engliſh ladies. In the mine-towns, both men and women 
wear fur, and even ſheep-ſkin habits. The inns upon 
the roads are.wretched beyond conception, and even thoſe 
miſerable places of accommodation are ſeldom ts be met 
with. The hogs and fowls, which furniſh almoſt the 
only animal food for the peafants, live in the ſame apart- 
ment with their owners. The fever and gout, occaſioned 
by the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, are the predominant 
diſeaſes in Hungary. The natives, who are in general 
indolent, leave trade and manufactures to the Greeks, 
and other ſtrangers ſettled in their country ; the flatneſs of 
which renders travelling commodious, either by land or 
water. At the beginning of the preſent century, the 
Hungarians were ſo jealous of their libetties, that, rather 
than ſubmit to the tyranny of the houſe of Auſtria, they 
often put themſelves under the protection of the Ottoman 
court : but their fidelity to the late empreſs-queen, not- 
withſtanding the provocations they have received from the 
Auftrian family, will ever be remembered to their honour. 
This country is ſaid to contain two millions and a half of 
inhabitants. GLO 


TRADE, Commerce, MANUFACTURES. 


THE. traffic of this country is almoſt wholly in the 
hands of the Greeks and Jews. The exports conſiſt 
principally of wine, oil, ſaffron, metals, minerals, lea- 
ther, wool, tallow, and wax. Hungary, in particular, 
furniſhes Auſtria, and other countries welt of it, with vaſt 


droves of cattle, as well as variety of excellent wines, 


among which are thoſe of Tockay, The principal 


manutac- 
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particular reſtrictions. 


made by the diet at Preſburg, in 1723, in caſe of the 


ate the Judges of the court, the ban or governor of 
Croatia, the great chancellor, the chancellor of the court, 
the 


3 


judge of the royal towns, t 


. pry within their diſtricts, as the governors of provinces 
ha 
and. biſhops, have the ſame privileges as the Hungarian 


on whoſe lands they live, whether theſe lands belong to 
” the crown, the clergy, the nobility, or gentry. 
- Hungarians have a great averſion to the term Queen, and 
even called their late ſovereign 
the emperor's ſubjects are taxed fo gently, or enjoy fo 
many privileges as the Hungarians. 
owing to the grateful remembrance he has of their loyalty 
aid attachment to his mother in the days of her diſtreſs ; 
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European 


enjoy the full exerciſe of their religious liberties. Here 
are al ſects of proteſtants, and great numbers belong- 


fiſted on is, that the heir of the houſe of Auſtria all be 


and the royal towns. The archbiſhops and biſhops are 
ſecular ftates. The archbiſhop of Gran is chancellor and 
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manufactures are thoſe of braſs, iron, copper, and other 
hard wares: Of braſs and iron, both wrought and un- 
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wrought, great quantities are exported. 
(0 CL VIUULY & Ofl; Tra ot» P 


? 
' Laxovacs, REiicion, SEMINARIES. _ 


FIVE N are ſpoken in this country: the 
Hungarian, the German, Sclavonian, Wallachian, and 
Latin. The Hungarian has little or no affinity with any 
tongue. The Latin is ſpoken, not only by 
thoſe of ſuperior rank, but even by the common people, 
though very corruptly. The people called Zigduns have 
a particular Jargon of their own. The eſtabliſhed religion 
of the Hungarians is the Roman catholic, though three- 
fourths of the inhabirants are proteſtants or Greeks, who 


ing to the Greek church, The Jews, who are allo 
numerous, pay double taxes of all kinds. Beſides Je- 
ſuits? colleges, and other ſeminaries, here are ſeveral 
univerſities for the Roman catholics, The Lutherans and 
Calviniſts have alſo their academies and ſchools, under 


1. . ConsTIiTUTION, GOVERNMENT. 


* LIKE moſt other countries, Hungary was at firſt di- 
vided into many little principalities, and ſtates, which 
were at length united 8 

of duke. The laſt of theſe dukes was Geyſa, who em- 
braced "Chriſtianity, and was baptized; after which he 
reſigned the government to his ſon Stephen, who took 
the title of king, in the year 1000: but, as the ſovereign 
was elected, though generally out of the ſame family, 
the diſpoſal of the crown was diſputed between the 
Turkiſh and Germanemperors, for near two hundred years. 
After the year 1527, when Ferdinand, arch-duke of 
Auſttia, was advanced to the throne, the Auſtrians found 
means to influence the elections, and keep the crown in 
their family till 1687, when it was hereditarily ſettled: on 
their heirs male; and now, in conſequence of an act 


failure of heirs male, it is to deſcend to females. The 
Hungarians, however, till inſiſt that, by the conſtitution 
of the country, the crown is till eleftive ; and, in order 
to pleaſe them, this point 1s not diſputed. All that is in- 


elected, as often as a vacancy happens. The ſtates of the 
kingdom conſiſt of the prelates, the barons, the gentry, 


ſecular princes, as in Germany, and do their homage as 

rimate of the kingdom, and hereditary legate of the 
Holy See. Under the ſtadtholder, or palatine, who 
repreſents the kin 


the officers who compoſe the court 


great maſter of the houſhold, the great treaſurer, the 
teat Chamberlain, the keeper of the crown, the great 
| eat maſter of the horſe, 
and the great cup-bearer. After theſe come the counts 
and barons. Each of theſe governors adminiſters juſtice 
in his county, and convenes the gentry every month for 
determining cauſes. The free royal towns have the ſame 


- 


ve in theirs. The gentry, who hold of the archbiſhops 


nobility. The common people are vaſſals to the ords, 
The 


King Thereſa. None of 


There are alſo particular reaſons for continuing to the} 
fame exe ivileges an 


Auſtria. 


| works, contributions, cuſtoms, &c 


er one head, who had the title | 


convention of the ſtates of the realm, and the coro 
of its kings, Preſbur 


4 . 5 1 - 
upon the crown, as a relique of conſiderabie anti 


the caſtle the ſtates aſſemble; and in the cathedrz 


This is partly 


more dangerous than ditobliging the inhabitants of a 


nor could any thing pleaſe 


the hearts of the H the Turks more, than to 


ungarians alienated from the hou 


Revenvs. 


THE emperor can brine j 
wr 3 Hungarians, yy gra 
thoufand: Theſe are generally light-horſ 
wy the name of Huſſars; * — being _ — 
the greateſt powers in Europe for troops of af 
character. The fortifications and garriſons, conſta 
maintained on the frontiers againſt the Turks, are a g 
expence to the government. The ordinary revenue 
this kingdom is faid to exceed a million ſterling, ari 
from the mines, duties on cattle, royal demeſnes, f 


MitiTary STRENGTH, 


5 at any ti 
but ſeldom draws Jew 


Driviston, Carte Cries, Towns, &<, 


THIS country is divided into Upper and Lower 
gary; the former being that part which lies toward 
eaſt, and the latter in its 8 direction; each of w 
are ſub· divided into circles, and theſe again into cou 
called by the natives Varmegye. 

We now proceed to the cities, towns, 
with the principal places in 


&c. begi 


LOWER HUNGARY. 


PRESBURG, by the inhabitants called Poſen, and Pi 
the capital of the kingdom, ſituated on the north fi 
the Danube, about ten miles from the frontier of A 
forty-ſix eaſt of Vienna, and ſeventy-five north-we 
Buda. It is a handſome well-builc city, which, 
the Turks got poſſeſſion of Gran, was appointed for 


like Vienna, has ſuburbs 
magnificent than itſelf. The caſtle is a noble Gf 
building, of a ſquare form, with a tower at each co 

The regalia of Hungary, conſiſting of the crown 
ſceptre of St. Stephen, the firſt king, are depoſited 
Theſe are A ſecured by ſeven locks, the ke 
which are kept by the ſame number of Hungarian n 


men. No prince is held, by the populace, as I ter 
their ſovereign, till he is crowned with the diadem of e 
Stephen; and they have a notion that the fate of & 
nation depends on this crown's remaining in their "af 
ſeſſion. It has therefore been always removed, in than 
of danger, to places of the greateſt ſafety. The I W 
aware of the influence of ſuch prejudice in the mi win 
the vulgar,” have made frequent attempts to ſeiz U. 


palladium. The fate of Hungary ſeems now to be 
well decided; ſo that, excluſive of the value the 


the Hungarians need not be ſolicitous whether it re 
in this caſtle, or in the imperial palace at Vienne 


dicated to St. Martin, the king is crowned. Tbe 
is ancient, but pleaſantly ſituated, and has 3 g00 
Its fortifications are- only. a double wall, and a 
This city is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has a 
in the ſuburbs, with fine gardens. Beſides the cath 
and a church belonging to the Lutherans, here 9 | 
popiſh churches, with a Jeſuits college, m_yY 
a proteſtant ſchool, and a beautiful ſquare, 0 * 
two fountains, The city has five gates, ale 
are only ſmall poſterns, intended for making ed 
of a fiege, In the lower ſuburb is a hill, called 
Hill, where the ſovereign, after ce pry 0 . 
horſeback, and brandiſhes St. Stephens or 
the four cardinal. points, intimating 5 2 
his country againſt all its enemies. This 2 
ſidence, of, the Palatine of Hungary, fh Ii, 
lieutenant, and has great authority e 


took refuge here, when the elector i abandd 


clared emperor at P 1 Fre 5 anngd her elit 


frontier country, which borders on an inveterate enemy: 
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her allies, and hen Laie 
Her own magnanimity, the g "Hh ny i 


Britain, and the courage of her 
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; ph tore her fortunes, A £ 
ws they now hold ſecured to her family the] 
ten have imagined, that, in tg Europe. Who c we | town in Hun 
ge of the daughters of th the courfe of a few ould || churches, | gary. Here are three 
f that empreſs, w w-yeats, || for i 6 and as man Crna > handſome Li 
3 ould have deen mi its fine medicinal * caſtles. This ome Lutheran 
* Anna royal town, ſitua 14 | goon of ſilver, 'of 8 but hal is famous 
1 e river Tirna, T ted in a plea- | de m deep ; and ano that called the T 0: for ſix rich 
. urg. _— the archi iſoopal IS north-eaſt — 2 lone Mhces i 1 Windſchas . 1 
6 hen that city fell apter of Gran arkably h is extremely colc at, is much 
Ie in 1543. Here are ni into the hands of naked. In the ot, that the min y cold, and in 1 
agents, with an academ r churches, and the | and vitriol e mines are alfc ers are obliged others 
we : ot ſui 7 as man natu RA Ifo found to WO 
Fe ore ere broth e. many | Brown, who wene down ie or dota ann 
holes well mo and ditch, the rs ers It is forti- V of three hundred into one of 3 * from Dr. 
Fave Jews uilt. This town is 8 wide, and | fome 2 clay, which ſteps, that the 8 by a 
m1, for havin , and the ſame number of s for burning | the 5 it yields half ſilv he calls Lac Luna is covered 
Ve, on A 1 a Chriſtian 4 in | the oy 47 well Ntisfted 7 in ee that 
ie 4 Chriſtian once a at it was their cuſtom t dn of mixed wi weight. He ſ⸗ I yields twent w at it, 
. facri- with a ſhini ays the black ori ty ounces 1 
tie ews of that city fork and 1t was rhe Do rl Ore Avid ming yell ck ore L in 
; ö . he mal n the turn of id. Loadſt "ON marcaſite, v 1 is the richeſt 
e e r r as font inthe neghbow tot. 3 
5 . ag; and, in Ig them on » Or PxsT . Ores, are 
eee un On [7 rage Las =p 
— ree city, ſituated RG by 4 fine bridge of ben ch there is  pallage be a plain 
8 lf thian'mountains. a valley at the and a gs oak above halt a e to Buda, 
yon havi ESINECK, a ſmall * | 9 A 3 rv and gives 5 ar form, ſurr in length. It 
Tann 1 er handſome royal n ks & e een 
0 E; rc ' 111 | 
pountain, ot = town, ſituated at th in * and convents; 1 y hoſpital ert 
NiT&a, a town % the fine flavour of 1 e foot of a | of Hu many diets hay þ N at a little diſtan th ſeveral 
se the ſee of , ſeated on a river of its wine. elect he gary formerly m en held, and wh Gs 
rable ſtren Nee Near it is ** ſame name, V. celr king. et on horſeback, where the ſtates 
Wed) and — in which the 1 of e F opulous epiſco n os "I NENT» te 
1 which it ftands The town | mark = proſperity to * _— and are chi ve the 
t 2 no ds. | Xe arial. 6: n 
. the river! Way, anne Boba, call annual fair and FO wet 
WW Profburg, and fix Gy S twenty ſix miles of fix | by the G ed Offin-Buda by the inhabitants aſt 
Au he emperor L. ele am cl ts tr inhabitants, E. 
TrNTSCHIN Leopold, in 166 It was | fouth- the ſouth ſide of ho by the Turk 3, Euelberg 
. whe to the pours a- royal free city —_ weſt -eaſt of Gran on che Danube, e ſeated on a 
1 the Wag, giving vaſt of Belprae, ns us 27 Ay e derb. 
r y. which it ! , which is ſeen at a nſtantinople. dred and twenty-thre duth-eaſt « 
* — . — — — G — almoſt — Ne Pld *g * Lap 8 h 97 
Wire two hot baths, relieved by the Im alcontents, in mou e ſuburbs of N s on a plain, ext 418 Id and 
r commo much reſorted to b rialifts. Near S ntains and the D em Buda to bet tending: itſelf 
"I" . n in this ; y gers. , tcambria ; but it i anube, and ween the Pi > 
Win ns hs hip e e eee rn e e 
min ſquar * is hands in on is ſweatin f an monum ins of the old city ner exhibit- 
e, with a to the cold g in Bela IV ments. N city, with 
tlandſome a wooden bri water. He: . and 1 ew Buda NN ſeveral 
1 belonging — over the river, eat jt capital 94 FA ba free t Ng „ built by 
, a conſiderable to Jeſuits. EKing, and the largeſt eingdom, the Was formerl 
obne wn, ſituated in a barren Ne but has [gel and fineſt of 1 of yo, 
g —— hs of ot to mention its n much reduced by os Hungarian 
RITES oe Fn Mary he \by e begs 
er oh he © ae of whit ſults have an acad, the principal, neal aſcenſion 
| va, is thr ps. One 1 which | Carmelit academical coll pal, near, which x 
Th ee tho n particular, | e nuns 1 college a ir. which th 
e an ere ee ele Le e b on ons. Hh 
Mientations 1 „with caverns, in whi , minerals taining a conſide In the town-houlſe i ere, and 
bay _ 1 K | 1 e curious ex s furounded Bn CO A 4 e 4 fte pe 
1 | gs, uffoca ny a ns, Irom 2 ree ſubu b nd moats IT — City, 
eyr r te birds in their fli on the Danube rbs. In the W „ and well fe 
"" a la | Ip cir flight the R ube, are two aſſerſtadt L 
155 ted Ar town, givi * in N ayenſtadt a catholic 4 hurches, and 2 which lies | 
WSOHL,' a royal Lee 8 name to A regs” another 11 rn Greek d 21 on 
un the ree town 58 | 3 ich, in It „ With a pillai church; and 
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Eft and vineyards, 


K18-T7 a2 
formerly a flouriſhing place, but greatly declined after 


$66 


the death of the emperor 


0#-:K ROPE, 


Lewis, and, together with 
Buda, was taken by the Turks; in whoſe hands it con- 


tinued till 1602, when it was mutilated by the Hunga- 


rians, and afterwards further deſtroyed by the Turks. 


Barz, formerly an epiſcopal city, from whence the 


county took its name ; W m 
its biſhopric united with that of Colocſa. 


ut it is now much reduced, and 


The above places are in what is called the Circle 
beyond the Danube: the following are the principal 


Places in the Circle below the Danube : 


OzDenBurs,. or EDENBURG, the capital of the county 


of the fame name, in which it is ſituated, being a po- 
pulous well-built town, with large ſuburbs. : 
diets have been held here, and the neighbourhood is 
famed for good wine. — 
_ WreszLBERG, a conſiderable town, giving name to a 

county. | 1 t 

Raas, a large town, ſeated at the conflux of the 
Danube, Raab, and Rabnitz. It is fortified with ſeven 
baſtions, and has always a ſtrong garriſon, well provided 
with military ſtores. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has 
an univerſity, in which the profeſſors are Jeſuits. 
houſes are all of ſtone, and the ſtreets broad and ſtraight. 
The fortifications . of the city and caſtle are chiefly the 
works of the emperors Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II. 
In the county of the ſame name ſtands a rich Benedictine 
abbey. os | 

CoMoRRa, a royal free town, ſituated at the conflux 
of the Danube and Wag. 
fortification, which the Forks have twice attempted to 
take in vain. It gives name to a county, in which are 
quarries of white and red marble. | 
_ Gran, a royal free town, ſeated on the Danube, 
which here receives the river Gran, twenty-ſix miles 
north-eaſt of Buda, tifty-three ſouth-caſt of Preſburg, 
and ninety-two eaſt of Vienna. It is delightfully ſituated, 
and was once the metropolis of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. It was taken, in 1543, by the Turks : The Impe- 
rialiſts beſieged it in vain, in 1574, but took it in 1596. In 
this ſiege, Sir Thomas Arundel, of Wardour-caſtle, fo 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by ſtorming the water- 
rower, and pulling down the Turkiſh banner, and other 
valiant ſervices, that the emperor Rodolphus created him 
a count of the empire, and king James I. made him a 
baron of England ; honours which are ſtill enjoyed by his 
poſterity. The Turks retook it, and held it till 168 3, 
when, after the defeat of their army before Vienna, the 
Imperialifts recovered it, and defended it againſt the 
Turks; who again attacked it in 1685, but were totally 
defeated by the dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria. This 


town, which is well fortified, has ſeveral noble ſtructures, 


of which the caſtle, the archbiſhop's palace, St. Stephen's 
cathedral, and the Jeſuits* college, are the chief: but the 
archbiſhop, who is primate of N reſides at Preſ- 
burg, the chapter at Tirnau. Here are ſome natural 
warm baths. 

AL RA-REOALIS, a royal free town on the river Sarwitz, 
where the kings of Hungary were formerly crowned and 
interred. Including its ſuburbs, it is ſtill a conſiderable : 
place, though 2 inferior to what it has been. 

Torx, à town on the Danube, giving name to a 
county... _ | | | 

- Pers, or Fivx-CRHUxchxs, an epiſcopal city, deriving 
its name from five magnificent churches, which it for- 
merly contained. It contains a chapter, and a college of 
Jeſuits. * 

© SZIGETH, a kind of triple town, with a double caſtle, 
uns between two waters; and, excluſive of its bein 
urrounded with a morals, has moats, walls, and baſtions. . 
It ſtands in the county of Samegy-Var, in which is Plat- 
ten· lake, thirty-five miles in length, and ſeven in breadth, . 
in otters, beavers, and fiſh, and ſurrounded 
with 'vmeyards. * F : 

' STRIGOVA, or S1bova, a town, ſeated in a pleaſant 


the river Mur; ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Stridonium, where St. Jerome was born. o 

' GLUSSINGEN, a ulous walled town, with a caftle 
ſeated on ahigh och Krroundat with corn fields, woods, 


4 


valley, between hills which are covered with vines, not 
A. 


Several 


The 


Near it is an impregnable 


| 


| 


\ STEINAM-ANGER, a large po 
Gunz, built out of the ruins of the ancient R 
baria. In the adjacent country, ſeveral rug * 

reat number of old coins, have been found 1 

(GuNz, a royal free town, 
ſame name, at the foot of a h 
has a caſtle, and is the ſeat of 
below the Danube. | 

Papa, a large populous town on the Ma: ; 
caſtle. It had formerly a double wall pions J 
rendered it a good fortification ; but, in 1702, 1 
entirely diſmantled, : 

DoMOLK, a fine abbey of Benedictines, 
lebrated image of the Virgin Mary, 

VESZPRIN, a conſiderable town, and the ſee of Ml 
ſhop. It was formerly a ſtrong place, but its fortificat 
were razed in 1702. It gives name to a county, 

RoRMEND, a town, with a caſtle, ſituated in a pl 
ful neighbourhood on the river Raab. 


The following are the moſt conſiderable places in 


Pulous town on the 


ſituated ON a river o 
Ill covered with vines. 
he high court for the 


having a 


UPPER HUNGARY 


SKEPUS, a Caſtle, giving name to a fertile co 
of great extent: Near it is a cavern, in which, du 
the winter, the water is fluid ; but, in ſummer, 18 
quantities of ice are brought from it, for the purpolii 
cooling liquors. Vitriol, or copperas, not only | 
out from the mines of this county, but alſo breaks! 
from the ſurface of the ground. 

LruTsSCHAvu, a royal free town, ſeated on a hill, ha 
remarkably thick walls, with twelve towers on H 
Here is a handſome church, dedicated to St. Ja 
with a Jeſuits's college, an academy, and a gymnaſſ 
In 1494, a treaty was concluded here between the k 
of Hungary and Poland ; and, in 1600, the town 
ſtripped of its inhabitants by peſtilence. One of the 
printing-prefſes brought into Hungary, was crected 
by a family of the name of Brevor. 

KASMARK, Or KA1SSERMARK, a royal free town 
the Popper, being one of the moſt ancient in the 
dom. It is ſtrengthened with a wall and towers, 
contains three churches, with a proteſtant oratory 
little diſtance from the town. 

LuBL1o, anciently Lublian, a fort upon a mou 
near the Popper. Beneath it is a large populous tow 
the ſame name. f 

PupLin, a pretty large town, with a caſtle, on 
river Popper, having a good trade. On a hill, wit 
the town, ſtands a chapel dedicated to St. Anne, 
for pilgrimages. | | 
| 7: Avon. an , a handſome well-built town, del 
fully ſituated on-the Popper. 
DevTSCHENDORF, a conſiderable town, ſeated in: 
plain on the fame river. : WD 
BAT1SFALVA, a town, with a ſeat, in a fertile pla 
the foot of the Carpathian mountains. ' 
ScHWEDLER, a populous mine-town, having 2 
rich minage of copper. 
He 8 on the Hernath, fa 
for the excellence of its iron. | 1 
Golxfrz, a metal-town, ſeated on 2a wy 9 
ſame name. It is a populous place, and allo tam 
the excellence of its iron. . 
Sa Ros, a large populous town, ſtrengthened v1 
fortification, and giving name to a county. be T. 

Esper1zs, or EPERJEs, a royal free town om t 1 
having moats, and a wall well fortified with oy 2 
is the court town for the circle on this ſide 725 \ 1 
has a Jeſuits' college and ſchool, with WE 
of Lutherans. It was under a prohibition — * 
but, in 1751, the emperor ordered it to ore 
its ancient privileges. 


gymnaſium, but che place is principally 
"thi 


LELESZzE, a town, with a convent, in which the fe 
of the nobility are kept. . N60 
| bo ooh T pri a large comm, pleaſant 0h 
near the conflux of the Theis, and L 17 2 ci 
miles eaſt of Buda. It had forwerly a. bees 
which was demoliſhed in the Rakotzy v2 celebrated 


: 
- Fg ” 
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vine it produces, which, in flavour and ſtrength, 


i il the other Hungarian wines: this character, 
er is properly applicable to the wine produced on 
a a tdey of Mezes-Male, which is ſold at a very 
BY”. Prince Rakotzy put this town into the hands 

bc in 1660, after the death of his father, 


| wed by the loſs of all Tranſylvania. The 
* 0 in tg 2, with the alſltance of count 
of ' but the Imperialiſts recovered it in 1685. 
| \Rakotry took it in 1704. In the neighbourhood 
IE particular kind of earth 1s found, called 
T7 tavienſis, famed for its medicinal virtue. 
: TypLIN; or ZEMLIN, a town on the river Bodrogh, 
ename to a county. | 
c- Van, a ſtrong town and fortreſs on the river 
n which the Jeſuits have a gymnaſium. It gives 
oo oh to 2 county. | b 
or, a conſiderable town, with a caſtle. 
ena, or K Assa, a royal free town and fortreſs on 
er Hernath, or Hundert. It is ſurrounded with a 
& wall, 2 moat, and bulwark. Tt is well built, and 
ins the royal chamber of Zip, with a public ſchool, 
ny, and a noble convictorium of Jeſuits. The 
b beer, and air of this place are very bad; the laſt 
wicularly ſo. ; 
, a handſome town, with a caſtle, ſurrounded 
= nountains, and a wall. 
Goxz, a large well- built town, which had formerly a 
þ of which the ruins are to be ſeen. 
lava, a ſmall open town, though formerly fortified. 
yes name to a county at the foot of the Carpathian 
5 mans. | 

una, little better than a village, but remarkable 
WS: wonderful cavern in a neighbouring mountain. The 
ture of this cavern, which fronts the ſouth, is one 
ud eight feet high, and forty-eight broad, and 
entiy large enough, to receive the ſouth wind, 
M generally blows here with great violence. Its 
&mancous paſſages in the ſolid rock, extend more to 
chan has been yet diſcovered. As far as it is 
ie to go, the height is found to be three hundred 
ul che breadth one hundred and fifty-ſix : but, the 
L unaccountable ſingularity in this cavern is, that, in 
ch of winter, the air is warm within; and, when 
beat of the fun without is hardly ſupportable, 
ei cold within. When the ſnow melts in ſpring, 
eo the cave, where its ſurface is expoſed to the 


ss it drops, by the extreme cold. The iſicles, 
er qual in ſize to a large caſk, form a va- 
A odd figures. The water, which drops from 
on the ground, freezes in an inſtant. It is 
e ao, that in the dog-days, all parts are co- 
u ice. The inhabitants not only uſe it for 
uam ſprings, but alſo thaw it and drink the 
h autumn, when the nights grow cold, and 
bun! heats abate, the ice in the cave begins to 
| and, on the approach of winter, no more ice 
= en: the cavern then becomes perfe&ly dry, and 

Acerate warmth, At this time it is aſtoniſhing to 
ſwarms of flies and gnats, as well as of bats 
d and even of hares and foxes, which make this 
, " Winter retreat, but, on the return of ſpring, 
ie cold for them. Above the cavern, the hill 
n cat height, and, on the ſouthern aſpect, pro- 
Fenty of nch graſs. A fuller deſcription, with a 
by nen of this cavern, is to be ſeen in the 
uber agazine, vol. iv. page 60. 
7 he ing trade in braſs and iron-works, and 
. Conſtant reſidence of a Lutheran ſuper- 


| "AU, a mine-town, 


* 
Us 
U 


mu having a great number of 
tbe © ts inhabitants. This * is famed for 
""* ) einnabar, and paper. 

or Ronawa; a populous mine-town, 
FR don a Plain on the banks of the Sajo. 
| Jeſuits college, and. a ſchool, and has 
alings in works of copper, quickſilver, and 


* XLY111, 


. : 


yn 


In, emits a pellucid water, which congeals, im- 


> a lar ge opulent town, ſituated on a plain, 


. 
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GomoR, once a fortification, now a ſmall town, on the 
river Sajo, giving name to a county. 

Boksop, once a fortified town, is now an inconſider- 
able place, though it gives name to the county. 

MisKoLTz, a large populous town, inhabited by 
many people of rank, and famed for its excellent wine. 
It is ſituated near the Sajo. 1 

ERLAu, EER, or AcRta, a conſiderable city, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, on a river of the ſame name, which, 
at the diſtance of fifteen miles, falls into the Theis, 
thirty-two miles ſouth-eaft of Gomor, forty- five north- 
eaſt of Buda, and ninety-two eaſt of Preſburg. The 
buildings were formerly handſome, but the town is much 
altered by the calamities of war which it has ſuffered: 
but gradually emerges, being the refidence of a biſhop, 
who has. a large revenue, and having a college and ſchool 
of Jeſuits; excluſive of the good wine, and warm bath 
in its neighbourhood, It was firſt built by king Stephen 
the Pious, and has a ſtrong regular fortification, with a 
caſtle on a hill, on the other fide of the river, reckoned 
one of the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom. When Solyman II. 
beſieged it, in 1552, with ſeventy thouſand men, though 
it had not then tuch fortifications, it was ſo well defended, 
that, after the Turks had battered it forty days with fifty 
cannon, and made many aſſavit:, in which they loſt eight 
thouſand men, they were obliged to quit the ſiege: but, 
in 1596, it was taken by Mahomet III. who put the 
garriſon to the ſword. The Imperialiſts regained it in 

1687, after they had blocked it up for three years, and 
thereby reduced all the neighbouring country to obedi- 
ence. In 1704 it was maſtered by the malcontents, 
under prince Rakotzy ; but it ſoon after fell into the 
hands of the emperor, and was as ſpeedily retaken by the 
Hungarians, who kept it till 1710, when it ſurrendered 
to the Imperialiſts. 

GroN vos, a populous town on a river of the ſame 
name, ſituated in a large plain, at the foot of a moun- 
tain called Matra. It has a Jeluits' gymnaſium, and is 
famous for its wine, and annual fair. 

Jasz-Bzreny, a large, handſome, populous town, 
ſituated in a rich ſoil, 

KaAaRTZAG, a large populous town. 

PorosLo, a large populous town, the inhabitants of 
which apply themſelves chiefly to agriculture. 

CSoNGRAD, a conſiderable town, with an old fortifi- 
cation, ſituated at the junction of the Koros, and the 
Theis. It gives name to a county. 

SZEGED, a royal free town at the conflux of the Maros 
and Theis. It is a place of ſtrength, and has a flouriſh- 
ing trade, particularly in oxen. In 1503, it was de- 
fended only by a moat and rampart; but falling, ſorne 
time after, into the hands of the Turks, they erected a 
brick fort. In 1686, the Turks were diſpoſſeſſed of it 
by the Imperialiſts, who defeated all rhe forces which 
were haſtening to its relief. | 

MunxaTs, or MonTGaTz, a town, not far from the 
Theis, towards the frontiers of Poland. Its fortifications, 
which are ſaid to be impregnable, are built on a high ſteep 
rock, conſiſting of three caſtles, one above another; the 
firſt commanding the ſecond, and the ſecond the third 
each encompaſſed with a trench, cut in the rock, -and the 
whole ſurrounded with a moraſs. This place was a long 
time defended by princeſs Rakotzy, the wife of count 
Teckely, againſt a conſiderable army that was — to 
change the ſiege into a blockade, which continued ſeveral 
years; and ſhe was at laſt obliged to ſurrender, in 1688, 
by artifice rather than force, her huſband not being in a 
condition to relieve her. 

BzereGH-Szasz, a large fortified town, giving name 
to the county. ale 2 

Nacy-SzoLos, a town, pleaſantly ſituated near the 
river Theis. It is the capital of the county of Ugots. 

Huszr, a conſiderable town, having a ſtrong caſtle on 
high rock above it. 

Kosar, a town, being the capital of a diſtrict on the 
frontiers of Tranſylvania. 5 3 
Hp, a town, with a caſtle, being the capital of a 
diſtrict. | 3 
'HuncaRIan-ALSTAPT, a metal- ton, ſituated among 


hills abounding in rich mines. 
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city on the river Koros. It is a place of ſtrength, being 
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Huncaran-Nrvstrapt, a metal-town, having a 
gold mine. due ihe 

SZ2ZATHMAR, a town, ſeated on an iſland in the river 
Samos, being well fortified, and giving name to a county. 
Oppoſite to it ſtands Nemethi, which was united with 
It in 1715. | 

 Nacy-KarorLy, a large town, with a ſtrong caſtle. 

Here is a college and gymnaſium. 

Barhok, a conſiderable town in the diſtrict of 
Szabolts. 

DEzBRETZEN, a royal free town, ſituated in a fine plain. 
It is large and populous, but has neither walls nor gates. 

GREAT-VARA DEIN, or WaRADbix, a metropolitan 


fortified with a ſtrong caſtle on the eaſt ſide, and firm 
ramparts, beſides five royal baſtions, and a regular ditch, 
ſupplied with water from the river. ithin there is 
another incloſure, conſiſting of ſome baſtions, and a high 
wall, to ſerve as a kind of citadel, The town itſelf is 
not large, but has three ſuburbs of very conſiderable ex- 
tent. This place was formerly much celebrated for the 
reliques of the canonized king Ladiſlaus, is now the re- 
ſidence of a biſhop and chapter, and has a college of 
Jeſuits. It is honoured with the epithet Great, to dil- 
tinguiſh it from Little Waradin, in the county of Chege. 

HaLmacy, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſeated on the 
river Koros. 

BEkEes, a town on the river Koros, giving name to a 
county. 400160 | | 

GYULA, a town on an iſland of the ſame name, in the 
river Koros, which had formerly a fort. | 

Trnvxn, the principal town in a diſtrict of the ſame 
name. 

ARaD, the name of two towns, the Old and the 
New. | 

CSANAD, an epiſcopal] ſee on the river Maros, which 
was formerly fortified. It is now diſmantled, and not in 
ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as it has been. 

TEeMESYAR, or TtMESTA, a ſtrong town, ſeated on 
the river Beg, being the capital of the diſtrict to which it 

ives name. It has a fortreſs of importance, but its chief 

fence conſiſts in a moraſs farmed round it by the above- 
mentioned river. It is the reſidence of a governor and 
Greek biſhop. It has alſo been the theatre of action in 
the preſent war, between the Ruſſians and Turks, and 
their allies. It was beſieged in vain by the Turks, in 1551, 
bur they were ſucceſsful in 1552. In 1596, and 1597, 
it held out two ſieges againſt the Tranſylvanians. In 
1690, it was blockaded by the Imperialiſts; but prince 
Eugene took it in 1716, after a furious ſiege. 
Luccs, or Lucosuu, a ſtrong town, ſeated among 
mountains. | 

Csaco-Var, a ſmall town on the river Temes. 

Lier, or Lieea, a town with a ſtrong fort, ſeated on 
a high hill on the ſouth ſide of the Maros. In 1551, 
the Turks made themſelves maſters. of it, but it was re- 
taken the ſame year. In 1552, the imperial comman- 
dant, dreading Turkiſh cruelty, abandoned it, after having 
ſet fire to it: but the Turks extinguiſhed the flames, 
took poſſeſſion of the fort, and kept ir till 1595, when it 
was taken from them by the Tian ent who, after- 
wards ſiding with the Turks, the Imperialiſts made 
themſelves maſters of it in 1603. | 

Wexschzrz, or WERSTTZz, a pretty large town, whence 
the adjacent diſtrict takes its name. 


TANs r LY ANITA; 


THIS country, which was ſubject to the kings of the 
Daci, and called Dacia Mediterranea, when conquered 
by the Romans under Trajan, had, on account of its 
ſituation,” the other name of Trans Sylvas, that is, Beyond 
the Forefs,' which divide it from Hungary. The Hun- 
garians call it Erdely, which fignifies a woody moun- 
tainous chuntry; and the German name for it is Siegrn- 
burget, from ſeven celebrated forts or caſtles in it; alluding 
to the ſeven camps which were formed in this country, by 
the ancient Pannonians, and the forts built at each, for, 


the better ſuppreſſing 


| Moldavia; on the weſt by 


any inſurrection of the 2 
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When it was added to the Roman empii e, it was, ab- 
in Das BO ant 119904 | | F119 


E'U R OP k. 


cording to Eutropius and 
miles in 8 but, ary Wat a thou 
comprehended under the name of Tran Ng 1 
art of the Old Wallachi ok 7 Wan, 
P CU achia, which is about one h 
and ſixty miles from north to ſouth and one h dre 
fifty from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded on he 
Hungary, Poland, and Moldavia ; on the eaſt al 
{ Hungary; Ss | 
by Wallachia, and the Bannet of 44 ** 
is generally reckoned wholeſome and temperate | 
mountains produce gold, ſilver, iron, lead cod 
quickſilver, ſulphur, antimony, cinnabar, vitrio] 
petre, iſinglaſs, and other minerals. T he 10 
abound in buffaloes, elks, ſtags, goats, bears, f. 
lynxes, martins, beavers, wolves, bees, and wild : 
Such numbers of black cattle are bred here, that | 
herds of them are annually ſent into Germany, 
country is alſo famous for a good breed of ſtout 
horſes, which are much eſteemed in foreign count 
The fields and vallies are rich and fertile, furniſh 
plentiful ſupply of corn, pulſe, and fruits. Many p 
tying, ſalt, and medicinal ſprings, cold and hot, are 
found in this territory. The principal rivers are 
Samos, the Maros, and the Aluta. The inhabitanlf 
compoſed of Hungarians, Saxons, Armenians, \ 
lachians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Raſcians, and a = 
called Sekli. To theſe may be added Jews and Zig 
Here is a general toleration for papiſts, proteſti 
Greeks, and Armenians; and the proteſtants are 1 
more numerous than the Roman catholics. This q 
try was long governed by waywodes, ſet up and ſuppl 
ſometimes by the Turks, and ſometimes by the em 
of Germany. By the death of Michael Apafh, th 
of theſe waywodes, in 1713, without iſſue, Tranſylil 
was annexed to Hungary, without regarding the cl 
of the Rakotzy family; and, ſince 1722, has been 
hereditary in the houſe of Auſtria. The ſtates of 
ſylvania, like thoſe of Hungary, conſiſt of the pre 
or clergy, nobility, gentry, and royal towns. But 
of the three nations, viz. the Hungarians, the Sel 


Siculi, and the Saxons, have not only their ſeparat nd: 
tricts, they have alſo different laws, cuſtoms, and n 
ſtitutions ; but all are ſubordinate to the prince and . 
The executive power is chiefy in the governor, a ; 
council, appointed by the emperor from the nations Wl a. 
others have no ſhare in the government, nor ſuch of 
as are not of the Roman catholic, Calviniſt, or Luc river 
religion. The military eſtabliſhment of this coun... 
preſent conſiſts of fix regiments, under a comma nne; 
chief. The emperor has a conſiderable revenue flo I 
territory. The chief tribunal is that called the Royal - 


to which appeals may be made from the deciſions 
ferior courts, and from that to the governor and c ken f 
the dernier reſort being to the ſovereign. In ecciell Mine 
affairs, appeals lie from the biſhop to the archbiſh 1 
Colotzo, the pope's nuncio, and the court of Kon it, 
With reſpe& to the three nations, as they are iy, 
by which this country is principally inhabited, the k veal 


ieymn 


or Siculi, which live in the north part, lay arg 4 B coyere 
greateſt antiquity, and are ſtill governed by their 1 Wa coll 
being really a branch of the ancient Scythians, wad... 
driven out of Pannonia by Attila, and his Huns. Bd and 
are divided into ſeven independent cantons, as © Ms and 
which is abſolute within itſelf; though they are al! dn f 
with the Tranſylvanians, and with one another, 5 "Ry 


the common enemy. With regard to the Saxon! Flame te 
rants, who poſſeſs the province called the "ome | TB 
they are ſuppoſed to be the genuine remnant o 5 54 ms, f 
Daci, calling themſelves, even to chis day, * 
Detſchen, which is an eaſy corruption of ers Mere T 
Hungarian inhabitants poſſeſs the frontiers 0 m 
theſe and the Sicul are, for the moſt ports 2; 

and the Saxons are, in general, Lutherans 8 a 
are among them ſoine Roman catholics, Ice 
trinitarians, Photinians, and Anabaprilts. che ch 
There are ſeven paſſes which lead 4 40 efegd 
formed by ſo many rivers, narrow, . 9 11 
forts and garriſons, The firſt, on the 5 0 nun 
j where the river Kreutſch runs into Wit . pad 
ings, that it muſt be croſſed thirty times 
13 : 2 TY 
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8 rapid, and eaſily ſwelled, the paſſengers are 
ty obliged to go a round: about way: The 
il a paſs is called the Iron- gate, about four 
= leagues ſouth of Weiſſemburg, and has a caſtle 
© | l called Hazach : The third on the river Aluta, at 
0 * Tower, about three German miles ſouth-eaſt of 
1: The fourth at Cronſtadt, on the frontiers 
chi, called Turkfield : The fifth in the country 
„ $iculi, by the way of Chyek: The ſixth at 
rn, in the north-weſt angle of the country : and 
bh near Deas, not far from the river Samos. 
whe HUNGARIAN DISTRICT, comprehend- 
de weſtern parts of Tranſylvania, the principal 
— or CoLoswaR, in Latin Claudi polis, 
* populous town, on the river Samos, near the 
l the mountains on the borders of Hungary. It 
wins a great many houſes of ſtone, and ſtrong walls 
£4 with towers. Over the Portina-gate is ſtil] to be 
nm inſcription, in honour of the emperor Trajan. 
þ*efuits have a college here, and the Lutherans a 
fm, The Socinians are very numerous in this 
and have a printing-houſe to themſelves. Till 
they were in poſſeſſion of the cathedral, which 
ben taken from them, and given to the Jeſuits, 
college and church they had pulled down. The 
þ of this place is promoted by the meeting of the 
of Tranſylvania, and from the prince's courts being 
it, In 1659, a deciſive battle was fought near 
um, between Rakotzy and the Turks, in which 
firmer was mortally wounded. In 1661, it was 
ed by the prince Abaffi of Tranſylvania, with a 
Jeb Turks, when the governor, though ſo indiffe- 
applied with cannon and ammunition that he was 
kd to melt the tower bells, and convert them into 
ky, held out till relief came, which obliged the 
Is to raiſe the ſiege. | 
Noos, a large, handſome, open town, pleaſantly 
a che river Koros. It is the capital of the diſ- 
ud remarkable for its mine-works of ſalt, and the 
Woman ſhaft of braſs. 
n 2 handſome town in the county of Tarda, 
sa a plain where the emperor Trajan obtained a 
victory over the Dacians under Decibalus. 
Mos, a handſome town, with two caſtles, 
mer Kulollo. 
Morzko, a metal- town, famous for its iron and 
mes, being the capital of a barony of the ſame 
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Mrd, a conſiderable town, where the Lutherans 
lgnmnaſiur, Great quantities of Roman coins 

n found in the neighbouring grounds and 

Nins. 

MSPALVA, a Wallachian town, and the reſidence 

biſhop of Wallachia. 

SNBURG, a ſtrong well- built town on the river 

l pleaſantly ſituated amidſt corn fields, and emi- 

Werd with vines. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 

Ea college of Jeſuits. 

Er LITTLE-SCHLATTEN, a metal-town, with 

und flyer mines, known in the times of the 

end Dacians, They are, however, leſs pro- 

tan they have been. N 

ls, a town, with a caſtle, on the river Aluta, 

ume to a diſtrict, 3 

bes gv ren, the chief of what are called the 

Nur eated amidſt mines of gold and ſilver. 

N planted a Roman colony, calling it 

"wy "# the capital of Dacia, but is now 

inane the ons, and other antiquities, are often 

s me rums. | 

bi, ſtrong fortification, defending the narrow 


1 Th "0N-gate, 
N Sober of SILKI, SICULI, or 
Tn LORUM, the principal places are 

b We. dhe capital, having a good trade, and 


WED. oooh fs 6. | | 
N a large town, near the ſource of the 
uta, a N 8 


many 
eſides/ 


«here the river Meriſch falls into Hungary, near | 


2 anciently Sarmilz, or Sarmzageifuza, a 


A 


q 
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KAszoxv, a pretty large town, the capital of the 
tribunal of Kaſzony. 

BERETZk, a handſome town, leading to the narrow 
paſs of Ojtos. 

ZABOLA, a town with a caſtle, 

SZENT-GYORGY, a pretty large town on the Aluta. 

BarpuTz, or ParRDuTz, a well-inhabited town, pro- 
ducing plenty of ſalt. 

Markos V a$ARHELY, two united towns, one of which 
is ſeated on a riſing ground, and ſurrounded with a wall, 
and the other in a valley. 

Bacyon, a town, ſituated near the Maros. 

SzENT-MinaLy, a pretty large town, ſituated on the 
river Aranyas. | 

In the FIVE SAXON DISTRICTS, the moſt con- 
ſiderable places are 

BIS TRITZz, a royal free town, fortified with walls, 
towers, and moats. It is the capital of a diſtrict, ſtand- 
ing on the little river Biſtritz. 

SCHLESBURG, a royal free town, conſiſting of hand- 
ſome houſes, and being the capital of the diſtrict. 

BIRTRELEM, a ſpacious town, the neighbourhood of 
which produces good wine. | 

Mrpwis, a royal free town, the capital of a tribunal 
of the ſame name. 

RAISMARK, a large handſome town, being the capital 
of the diſtrict in which it ſtands. | 

MuLLENBACH, a royal free town, pleaſantly ſituated 
in a plain, and fortified with a wall. 

Bros, a royal free town on the Maros, the capital of 
the tribunal of the ſame name, ſituated in a fertile coun- 
try, the inhabitants of which diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their {kill in agriculture. By an inſcription on one of 
the gates, addreſſed to the emperor Trajan, it appears to 
have been a Roman colony. L 

HERMANSTADT, in Latin Hermanopolis, or Cibinium, 
called Zeben by the inhabitants, a royal free town, ſituated 
in the centre of a plain. It is a large well-built town, 
fortified with a double wall and deep moat. Ir is not only 
the capital of the diſtrict, but alſo of the Saxon colony, 
and the whole country. It is governed by the royal 
chamber, the tribunal of appeals, and the diet. The 
commanding general, and the royal governor of the 
Saxon nation, have their reſidence here. It received the 
name of Hermanſtadt from its founder Herman, and its 
Latin and Hungarian appellation from the river Cibin, 
on the banks of which it lies. The houſes within the 
gates are principally covered with ſlate, which, in this 
country, 1s reckoned an extraordinary mark of magnifi- 
cence. Beſides ſeveral good ſprings in and about the 
town, the river water is conveyed through every ſtreet by 
ſmall channels; notwithſtanding which, the air is thought 
to be very unhealthy, and to be productive of the gout, 
ſo much the epidemic malady of the inhabitants, that 
many of the beſt houſes are unoccupied. This town 
has ſome trade in cloth and 'mead, and contains a Lu- 
theran gymnaſium. | 10150 5 

KRON STADT, a large handſome town, next in rank to 
Hermanſtadt, is the capital of the diſtrict, and has a 
remarkably good trade. It is fortified with walls, towers, 
and moats, and has a Jeſuits' college, with a. Lutheran 
gymnaſium. In 1421, the Turkiſh emperor Amurath II. 
laid this country waſte, and carried off the chief magiſ- 
trate of Kronſtadt. | YN 
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WHAT was anciently comprehended under the name 
of Sclavonia, extended from the Adriatic to the. Black 
Sea, and its language then extended over all the eaſtern 
parts of Europe, where dialects, or corruptions of it, 
are ſtill uſed; but it is now confined between the Drave 


| and the Save, being divided by the latter from Croatia, 


Boſnia, and Servia on the ſouth : It has Hungary oi the 
north, Stiria on the welt, and the Danube on the eaſt; 
being about two hundred miles from eaſt to weit, and 
fixty-five from north to ſouth. It is 2 of the ancient 
Pannonia, and took its preſent name from the Sclavi, a 


northern nation, who came from Scythia about the time 


of the emperor Juſtinian, over-running Greece, and the 


neigh- ' 
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neighbouring countries, as well as Poland and Moravia: 
and on their account all the ancient Illyricum at that 
time bore the name of Sclavonians. Their force was 
at firſt broken by the Venetians, who conquered this 
country, and impoſed hard labour upon the people; and 
from hence ſome etymologitts derive the word Slave. 
They were doubtleſs very conſiderable, as appears from 
the extent of their language, which is an original one, 
and is ſpoken by the Poles, Ruſſians, Hungarians, and 
Bohemians, as well as in European Turkey, and many 
other nations. Sclavonia was long ſubject to the Vene- 
tians, and afterwards to the Turks, by whom the greateſt 
part of it was ceded to the houſe of Auſtria, at the treaty 
of Carlowitz. In 1746, it was united to Hungary, by 
the empreſs-queen. The ſtates ſend repreſentatives to the 
diets of Hungary, and have alſo diets of their own. A 
viceroy, or ban, preſides over Sclavonia, jointly with 
Croatia, and part of Dalmatia. The air of this country 
is fine and temperate, the face of it is level, and the ſoil 
fruitful in corn, wine, and paſture. The inhabitants, 
who are robuſt and warlike, are partly Roman catholics, 
and partly of the Greek church. The former is indeed 
the eſtabliſhed religion, and, fince this province has been 
under the houſe of. Auſtria, has greatly the aſcendant 
over the latter, which flouriſhed under the Turkiſh 
government. To the extraordinary ſubſidies granted to 
the emperor it pays ten thouſand pounds, the ſame ſum 
which is demanded of Tyrol. The principal places in 
Sclavonia are | b 
Esskk; or Oss Ek, in Latin Mur/a, or Murcia, a place 
of great antiquity, as appears from part of an old Latin 
inſcription on its gate, ſhewing the emperor Ælian's name 
in fair characters. It is a large populous town, ſituated 
on the Drave, near its influx into the Danube, eighty- 
ſeven miles north-weſt of Belgrade, and one — and 
three ſouth-eaſt of Buda. It was particularly remarkable 
for its famous bridge over the Drave, and ſome moraſſes, 
which was eight miles in length, and near thirty. yards in 
breadth, It was built in 1566, by Solyman, emperor of 
the Turks, twenty thouſand men working at it inceſſantly 
till they had finiſhed it. This bridge was, however, de- 
ſtroyed by the Imperialiſts, that the Turks might not in 
future invade Hungary by means of it. Count Serini 
burnt a great part of it in 1664; and, in 1685, count 
Leſley ſet fire to it a ſecond time, and took the town; 
but, the caſtle holding out, he blew up the magazines 
and left it. The Turks began to repair it the following 
year ; but the duke of Lorrain, after having taken Buda, 
deſtroyed what eight thouſand men had been ſeveral 
months about. In 1687, the Turks evacuated the town, 
which was entered by the Imperialiſts, who kept poſſeſſion 
of it, though, in 1690, it was attacked by fifteen thou- 
ſand Turks. The houſes in this town are of wood, and 
the ſtreets, inſtead of being paved, are planted with 
trees. 
Z ALANKEMEN, or SALANKEMEN, a ſmall town, with 
a caſtle, oppoſite to which the Theis falls into the Danube. 
A great victory was obtained here over the Turks, in 
1691, by prince Lewis of Baden. | 
_ PeETERWARDEIN, in Latin Petropolis, ſuppoſed” to be 
the ancient Acuminium, a ſtrong town on the Danube. In 
1526, the Turks made therafelves maſters of it, but 
quitted it in 1687, when the Hungarians took poſſeſſion 
of it. This place is principally remarkable for the glori- 
ous victory obtained near it, over the Turks, in 1716, 
by prince Eugene. 1 5 2 
Ganrovire, a military town on the Danube, famous 
for a treaty of peace concluded here in 1698, between 
the emperor, the czar of Muſcovy, the king of Poland, 
and the Venetians, on the one part, and the Turks on the 
Mrraowirz, a military town on the Save, on the ſpot 
where anciently. ſtood Sirmium, the capital of Illyricum. 
GRAD1SK, a ſtrong town on the Save, in which a 
regiment of foot is conſtantly quartered for the defence of 
the frontiers. It is called the Gradiſki regiment. _ 
Bod, a fort on the Save for the protection of ſhip- 
F foot are nol 
2 


pings in which the Brodi regiment o 
veral other regiments, both of horſe and foot, are qui 


| 
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country and Carniola, 
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THIS country was part of the anc 
Superior, according to Ortelius and Cluverius; 
others of Illyricum. It is bounded on the north þ 
Drave, which ſeparates it from a part of Sclavor: 
the eaſt by Sclavonia and Boſnia; on the weſt tl 
and Carniola and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt * 
lachia. It is about eighty miles in length a 
in breadth, and was once divided between the Hun f 
and Turks; but now the greateſt part of it belo. 
the houſe of Auſtria, The Croats derive their 
from the Sclavi, and came into this country 
time of the emperor Heraclius, and their an. 0 
dialect of Sclavonian, differing but little from che 
Poles. With regard to its ſituation, Croatia is d 
into two parts, Under the Save, and Beyond the! 
The people, who are called Croats, are of a good ſt 
hardy, brave, and make excellent ſoldiers. The | 
good, and, where cultivated, rewards the labour, 
his toil, producing corn, wine, oil, and other prod 
Like all other frontier countries, it ſuffers many io 
veniencies. The places in it, worth mentioning, f 

WuarasDIN, or LITTLE-W aRasDiN, a royal 
town, ſituated on the Drave, ſtrengthened with a 
and bulwark. Near it is a warm bath. | 

LZAGRAB, a royal free city on the Save, being 
of a biſhop, and the capital of the whole kingde 
Croatia. 

HarsTaADT, a - fortified town, ſituated betwee 
rivers Kulpa and Corona. 

PETRINA, a fortified town between the Kulp 
Petrina. 

LuroclLAva, a ſmall town, with a convent o 
the Hermit. | 

SISSEK, a town at the influx of the Kulp into the 
fortified with a wall and moat. | 

KREuT2z, a royal free town, with a fortificatio 
enjoying many privileges. | 

BARILLOWITz, a town, having a garriſon. 
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DALMATIO, or, as it appears in old co! 


inſcriptions, Dalmatia, takes its name from its: 
capital De/mium, which the Romans took and de 
in the five hundred and ninety-ſeventh year fro 
building of the city. On the diviſion of the pre 
between Auguſtus and the ſenate, Dalmatia fell 
ſenate as one of the proconſular provinces, but thi 
luntarily ceded it to the emperor, who appointed a q 
over it. At the demiſe of Conſtantine the Great, 
reckoned among the weſtern parts of IIlyricum. 

fered greatly by the inroads of the northern barb 
and the Goths reduced it in their way to Italy. 
this Juſtinian, emperor of the eaſt, conquered [ral 
alſo Dalmatia; but, in the fifteenth century, the 
tians reduced the whole country, though at preſe 
are only maſters of the chief maritime places. 
Auſtrians, Turks, and Raguſans, ſhare the kel 
among thern. The language and cuſtoms of the 
tants are Sclayonian, and he r — 0 

. The mountains, Which ale nu 

1 are covered with olives, Wines, and my! 
flocks of ſheep, and their interior parts ___ 
filver ore. Its plains and vallies are fertile, and! 
remperate and pure. In Under Dalmatia 1s , 
Morlachia, a country full of high mounten 
part of the ancient Liburnia- The inhabitan 


k is a race of peopl 
W allachian extraction. . re b rough! 


tribe, much addicted to rapine, and remarkable! 


5 2 . the mountal 
agility, ſkipping like goats among tg. 
Thei 15 Wallachian, 
rock to rock. Their language ſembling 


religion the Greek, or ſomething re — 
molt conſiderable places belonging to 
Dalmatia; are i 
Boxans, a ſmall, but handſome un. _— 
on a bay of the Adriatic, whence great n 


Ault 


are ſhipped for Italy. 
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or Sro NA, a royal free town, fortified by 
in a bleak mountainous barren ſoil near 


Aver, 


oy che ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 


"'1:hon of Spalatro. Here are twelve churches, 
1 quan. they wich an old palace, called the Royal 
a * which the governor reſides. | 
Inos, an ancient, well- built, epiſcopal town, with 
. ated on the Lecko, at the foot of the vaſt 
med Capella. 
| Fhe principal places belonging to the VENE TIANS, 


ra, in Latin Ænona, an ancient town, with a 
© fortification, and a harbour. It is allo the ſee of 
op ſulfragan to the archbiſhop of Spalatro. It is 
n ſurrounded by the ſea, and near it is a lake of the 
; We the ſee of an archbiſhop, and the capital of 
n Dalmatia, ſurrounded by the ſea, having a 
nication eaſtward with the continent, by means of 
biage commanded by a fort. It is reckoned one 
& beſt fortifications in Dalmatia, and deemed almoſt 
enable. The citadel is divided from the town by 
hy deep ditch, hewn out of a rock. The harbour, 
les to the north, is capacious, ſafe, and well 
HJ The cathedral is dedicated to St. Simeon, 
k body lies in it, in a coffin covered with a cryſtal 
The city is very ancient, and contains many mag- 
it tructures, particularly the archbiſhop's palace, the 
wines, the arſenal, barracks, convents, hoſpitals, &c. 
Inxa, a fortified town, and one of the moſt de- 
Wi! places in Dalmatia, ſituated on a lake of the 
E name. The ſuburbs are large, and formerly con- 
danch convent of Benedictines, which was given 
Fndrew II. king of Hungary, to the knights 


lars. 

: 5 a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſituated in a 
be Adriatic. rt 

ar, a fortified town, on the extremities of Boſnia 
WE amatia, It is environed with two very broad and 
d natural moats, formed by the rivers Kerka and 
nz, which, not far from thence, precipitate them- 
d from the hills. It is the fee of a biſhop. 

mexico, one of the ſtrongeſt towns on the Adriatic, 
ls four citadels, and a very large harbour. The ca- 
Wl of St. John, in the caftle, is a fine marble ſtruc- 
It has been in the poſſeſſion of the Venetians ever 
e year 1472, though it has been no leſs than four 
SWarmly beſieged by the Turks, It is the ſee of a 


a town on a peninſula, which is joined to the 


— ler Bua on one ſide, by a ſtone bridge; and to the 
5 Wt, on the other, by three wooden ones, over a 
bab acroſs the Iſthmus. Nothing can be pleaſanter 
aly. be ſituation of this place: the north ſide is covered 
J [tal Reautiful gardens, and on the iſlands of Bua it has 


Wirhs. The town is divided into the New and 
be latter of which has a double, and the former 
lage wall. It is the reſidence of the Venetian 
or, who bears the title of count; and is alſo the 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Spalatro. 
our, which is formed by a bay, has ſufficient 


3 to capes, It abounds in fiſh, particularly 
| nf E 4 2 Roman colony 50 oy 2 
ius, and, fo early as ut itſelf under 
1 Mon of Venice. 1 Gre 55 
* ſtrong town on an eminence, near which, 
| Ny Oy ſteep rocks, a narrow vale is ſeen, 
| 10 15 | ies the road from Turkey into Dalmatia, 
a to Spalatro, to which the place ſerves as 
* 's.18 conſidered as a very important paſs. 
* Saloxæ, a ſmall inconſiderable town, 
ky the capital of Illyricum, the reſidence 
* 7 Roman colony, famous for its purple, 
Memory al, &c. Diocleſian formerly made 
b fe. -_ retirement. It was the ſtation of the 


with 2 | A the Adriati. | 
mber . e in Kain Spalten, a ſea- port town on a 
7 ed with good baſtions of free: ſtone, 


. | « ) 9 


vater for the largeſt ſhips, which ride in it, 
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Dalmatia and Croatia, Near its harbour, which is very 
large and deep, a large lazaretto is erected for performing 
quarantine. Among the Roman antiquities to be ſeen 


here, Diocleſian's palace is not the leaſt worthy of at- 


1 


tention. It is the ſtaple where all merchandize paſſing 
from Turkey to Italy muſt be tranſported. 

A1Mrssa, the ancient Peguatium, an epiſcopal city, 
ſeated on a rock between two high mountains, at the 
mouth of the Tettina. 

NartnTa, or NARENZ A, anciently called Naro, or 
Nerorna, now a town of little note, though it was once 
a ſtrong town, governed by a Roman proconſul and 
council. 

CiTLUucn, or CicLvuT, a ſtrongly- fortified town, on a 
rocky eminence near the Narenta. 

CAsTEL- Nuovo, a town better fortified by nature. 
than art, being an irregular quadrangle, ſecured towards 
the ſea by ſhelves and inacceſſible rocks; but its beſt for- 
tification is the citadel of Cornigrad, about ſix hundred 
and fifty paces north of the tower, It carries on a. 
conſiderable trade. > 

Rn1sano, an epiſcopal city, having a very ſtrong 
caſtle, the rock on which it ſtands being almoſt inacceſſible. 

CATTARO, an epiſcopal city, which, beſides its ſtrong 
walls, has a caſtle on an eminence. 

Bupoa, or BuTvua, a ſmall city, regularly fortified, 
being alſo the ſee of a biſhop. 53 

The principal iſlands belonging to the Venetians, on 
the coaſt of Dalmatia, are Oſcro, Cherſo, Vegia, Arbe, 
Paga, Lantano, Poſma, Iſola Longa, Brazza, Leſina, 
Liſſa, and Corzola-Nigra, or Corcyra. Moſt of them. 
are named from the principal places in the reſpective 
iſlands, and have good air, with ſome commodious 
harbours. They are fruitful in wine, melons, figs, and 
olives. Corcyra, in particular, abounds in wood and 
wine, and its capital of the ſame name is ſtrongly fortified, 
and has an excellent harbour. 


i 


RAGUSA, Ax D 1s TERRITORY. 


THIS is a little republic, which, in its conſtitution, 
much reſembles Venice, the government being almoſt 
entirely in the hands of the nobles. The chief magiſtrate 
is ſtiled rector, anſwering to the Venetian doge, except 
that he is only choſen for a month. Among the ſeveral 
councils, that of the pregadi has the chief direction of 
affairs. To guard the city againſt contagious diſtempers, 
a board of health is eſtabliſned, conſiſting of five nobles. 
The Raguſans are ſaid to pay tribute to the Turks out 
of fear, to the Venetians out of hatred, and to the em- 
peror, Spain, the pope, and Naples, from reſpect, and 
with political views. So jealous are they of their neigh- 
bours, that the gates of the city are not permitted to be 
open but a few hours in the day. To the grand ſeignior, 
who is their chief protector, they pay an annual tribute 
of twenty thouſand zequins. Italian and Sclavonian are 
the languages ſpoken here, and the eſtabliſhed religion is 
the Roman catholic : but the Turks, Greeks, and Ar- 
menians, are tolerated in the exerciſe of their reſpective 
forms of worſhip. The only place of any importance in 
this territory, is that from which the republic takes its 
name, and which was anciently called Epideurus. 
Though it is now ſmall, it is a well-built town, ſeated 
on the ſea-coaſt, in a wholeſome air, but barren ſoil. It 
has a good harbour, with ſeveral manufactures, and a 
conſiderable trade. It is alſo the ſee of an archbiſhop, 
and to it belong ſome ſmall fertile iſlands in the Adriatic. 

Turkiſh Dalmatia contains ſeveral towns, viz. Scar- 
dona, Kliuno, Herſegowina, Maſter, Medon, and 
Aleſſio, anciently Liſſus, or Liſſum, where the brave 
Scanderbeg died, and was buried, in 1467. Scardona 
ſituated on the river Kerka, is well fortified, and the 
ſee of a biſhop; but was anciently much more conſider- 
ble than it is at preſent, Medon ſtands on the Lego de 
Scutari. Trebigne, though an epiſcopal city, and for- 
merly the capital of a province, is but an inconſiderable 
place. Great and Little Melanto, which lie upon the 
ſea-coaſt, come under the ſame deſcription. * Herzego- 
wina, which a large and well-fortified town, is the reſi- 
dence of the Turkiſh beglerbeg 
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THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Name, Oricin, BounDaARiEs. 


HE United Netherlands, in Latin called Belgium 
Federalum, which we here particularly ſpeak of, 
form the northern part of the Netherlands, and conſiſt 
of thoſe places which belong to the States-General. Thoſe 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria and Pruſſia will be 
ſeparately deſcribed ; and thoſe which form a part of the 
dominion of France, we have already attended to. Theſe 
provinces had the general name of Netherlands, Low 
Countries, or Pais-Bas, from their ſituation with reſpect 
to Germany. Anciently they formed a part of Gallia 
Belgica, and afterwards of the German empire and circle 
of Burgundy, being ſubject to ſeveral petty princes. . In 
the ſixteenth century, all the provinces became ſubject to 
Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria. Under his ſon, 
Philip II. of Spain, being much oppreſſed and perſe- 
cuted, they took up arms to aſſert their liberty, and were 
ſupported and aſſiſted in the ſtruggle by the prince of 
Orange, and his brother, and afterwards by queen Eliza- 
beth of England. At length, thoſe which are now 
called the United Provinces, formed themſelves into a 
ſeparate ſtate by a ſolemn league and union, and, in 
1609, were acknowledged by Spain to be free and inde- 
pendent. The United Provinces are, properly ſpeaking, 
eight, viz. Holland, Overyſſel, Zealand, Frieſland, 
Utrecht, N e Guelderland, and Zutphen; but 
the two latter, forming only one ſovereignty, they are 
uſually called The Seven United Provinces. Theſe pro- 
vinces, including the Generalitẽ-Lands, are bounded to 
the north and weſt by the Northern ſea, or German 
ocean; to the eaſt by the duchies of Gelders and Cleve, 
the biſhopric of Munſter, the county of Bentheim, and 
the principality of Eaſt Frieſland; and to the ſouth by 
Auſtrian Flanders and Brabant. 


Alx, Soil, Rivers, PRopucxk. 


THE whole country is full of marſhes, which are not 
without their advantages, as they afford good turf for 
fuel; and, in ſome of the provinces of Groningen, 
Overyſſel, and Derenthe, they are reckoned ſo ſecure a 
fence to the commonwealth againſt Germany, that there 
is a legal prohibition to their being drained or cultivated ; 
but this prohibition is not univerſally regarded. Theſe 
moraſſes, however, together with the low ſituation of the. 
country near the ſea, occaſion a damp air, thick fogs, 
and frequent rains. Hence ariſe frequent diſorders, par- 
ticularly the gout, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, and _ 
Coughs and rheums are alſo very common here, and, in 
the fenny parts near. the ſea, where the mud, during the 
ebb, emits putrid effluvias, and wholeſome waters are 
ſcarce, continual reachings are brought on. The effects 
of human induſtry, in this country, is wonderful, in the 
dykes and dams erected for defending it againſt 
the inundations of the ſea, and in the ditches, canals, 
mills, and ſluices, for draining the marſhes. Though 
the ſoil is generally fruitful, the quantity of grain pro- 
duced here 1s not ſufficient for home. conſumption ; but 
the paſtures in the marſhes are ſo rich, that the inhabitants 
have more than a ſufficiency of butter and cheeſe, and 
export large quantities of both thoſe articles. . Here are 
no mountains, riſing grounds, . plantations, purling 
ſtreams, or catarafts. The whole face of the country, 


'  - when viewed from a tower or ſteeple, has the appearance 


of a continued marſh or bog, drained at certain diſtances 
by innumerable ditches ; and many of the canals, which 
in that country ſerve as high roads, are, in the fummer 
months, no better than offenſive ſtagnated waters. Here 
is a breed of ſheep, the wool of which is highly 
valued, with tobacco, madder, fruit, and iron; but 
timber, pit-coal, and moſt of the other neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of liſe, are imported. All the provinces 
either lie upon, or communicate with, the North ſea, b 

means of that called the Zuyder, or South ſea ; whic 
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| middle of Auguſt, with their young, 
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was formed partly by the Rhine's ri 

encreaſed by the Vecht, and partly by 8 1 * 
in, in the thirteenth century, and overflowino I 
tract of ground, contiguous to that which — 
laid under water by the Rhine. The rivers _ 


portant conſideration to the Unit 


. ed Provinces ; th 
f wh i „ 
7 3 * are the Rhine, the Maeſe, the Scheld, a 


cht. The firſt of theſe comes out 

taking its courſe through the duchy * = J 
itſelf into ſeveral branches; one of which joins | 
Iffel, and aft | 2 

» and afterwards falls into the Zuyder-ſee 

named the Leck, unites with the Maeſe at Krim | 
third, called the Crooked Rhine, is branched 
Leyden into canals, of which one runs into the! 
Harlem, and another loſes itſelf in the ſand-hills. he 
Catwyk on the Rhine, and Catwyk on the ſea. | 
fourth, called the Waal, falls into the Maeſe oppe 
Workum. The Maeſe, forming itſelf into two br; 
which afterwards re-unite, falls into the North ſea 
Rotterdam. The Scheld has its ſource near the 
of Beaurevoir, in the country of Vermandois in P 
and runs weſtward to Catelet; thence, north to C: 
and Bouchain then, turning north-eaſt, it ware 
lenciennes and Conde. It „Ae takes a noi 
courſe to Tournay, then north again to Oudenart | 
Ghent; where it receives the Lis, and, paſſing e 
by ſeveral windings, ſteers near Dendermonde; \ 
altering its courſe again to the north, it runs to At 
where it makes a noble and capacious harbour 
turning a little to the north-weſt, it divides itſelf id 
large branches ; one of which, named the Eaſtern 
paſſes from Bergen-op-Zoom, quite through the iſl 
Zealand ; while the other, under the title of the 
Scheld, or Hond, ſeparates Zealand and Flande 
which, they both - loſe themſelves in the German 
The Vecht flows from eaſt to weſt, through the pi 
of Overyſſel, and falls into the Zuyder-ſee, The 
are joined by many ſmaller ſtreams, and a vaſt nu 
canals; yet there are few good' harbours in the 
Provinces : the beſt are thoſe of Rotterdam, H 
ſluys, and Fluſhing : that of Amſterdam, thoug 
the largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe, has a bar at the e 
of it, over which large veſſels cannot paſs, witho 
lightened, or unloaded The animals here are m 
ſame as in England, but the horſes and horned on 
larger. Storks build and hatch on the chimniꝗ 


being birds gf paſſage, they quit the _ 13 
February. 


RELICION, UNIVERSITIES, LANGUAGI 


THE eſtabliſhed religion in the United Pr 
Calviniſm : none but Calviniſts are admitted 
office or poſt in the government, the army only 
but all religions and ſects are tolerated, and 
reſpective meetings or aſſemblies for public 
among which the papiſts and Jews are very if 
Though the Lutherans are permitted to build 
worſhip in towns, which have the external appt 
churches, they are prohibited, by an edict in ! 
having any churches in the country ; though 
theſe offences are connived at. There are five U 
thoſe of Utrecht, Leyden, Franeker, Cron 
Harderwick ; but the three laſt are inconſidera 
of the Engliſh diſſenters ſend their children to 
verſities for education, The natural langus 
provinces is Low Dutch, which 1s a corrupte 
the German; but Engliſh and French, pat 
latter, is ſpoken by people of rank, a5 We 
of an inferior C | | x4 
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AS every province is a diſtinct forerd 
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UNITED NEIHERLANDS, 


"3 be fume intrinſic value. The coin, both real and 
Wt deut, equal in value to about half a 
„ A grot Flemiſh, worth two farthings; a ſtiver, 
penny Engliſh; a dubbelchin, worth two 
ling, value fix pence: there are others 
ee denomination worth only five pence half- 
er is worth twenty pence ; a gold guilder 
ii eight pence ; a thaler, or dollar, to thirty; 
or rix-dollar, to fifty ; a lowen-thaler, or 
7 to forty-two ; a ducatoon to ſixty-three. The 
gold ducat is about eight ſhillings and eight 


de ruyder is almoſt equal to a guinea. There 


and three guilder pieces, and half and 


ar dollars. 
Coxsrirurrov, GOVERNMENT. 


WE Uniced Netherlands conſiſt of ſeven republics, 
Wen provinces, leagued together in a cloſe and 
ieee. The ſtates of each province are the 
Vol the ſupreme power, which reſts, however, 
ole body 24 their province ; and the deputies of 
WW compoſe the States-General. Every town or 
ce 01. End as many deputies as they pleaſe to the 
We of the provincial ſtates, or ſtates- general; but 
ech reſpective town or province have but one 
Wd preſide by turns. No reſolution taken by the 
as is of any force, till it is confirmed by the 
Sovinces, The legiſlative power in the towns is 
Wathe ſenates, and the executive in the burgomaſ- 
cc. The ſtates of the provinces are ſtiled 
Sadmighty lords; but thoſe of Holland, noble and 
ey lords; and the ſtates-general high and mighty 
e lords the ſtates-general of the United Ne- 
& or their high-mightineſſes. Beſides the ſtates- 
W there is alſo a council of ſtate, conſiſting of 
che ſeveral provinces, making twelve in 
We; of which Holland ſends three, Guelderland, 
Land Utrecht, two each, and Frieſland, Gro- 
Wand Overyſſel, one each. In this council every 
ea week by turns, and the ſtadtholder has 
ie when the votes happen to be equal. The 
mia principally come under their deliberation, 
ang to the army and finances. The ſtadt- 
ul preſident of the ſtates in every province, 
ei in the ſtates- general. One diſſenting voice 
aal ſtates prevents their coming to any reſo- 
ning the origin and hiſtory of the ſtadtholder- 
A give a conciſe account. The United Pro- 
chaking off the Spaniſh yoke, elected for 
e chief, William I. count of Naſſau, and 
WW Orange, who was alſo ſtadtholder to the king 
bor Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht. On his 
i che propoſal of the Netherlanders, he 
ard ſtadtholder by five provinces, and created 
ral and admiral, and obtained the ſovereignty 
and and Zealand entirely in his own hands. He 
have been elected ſovereign over the 
had he not been ſhot by an aſſaſſin hired 
Wh: miniſtry, His ſon Maurice was never 
high a pitch of power, and the clandeſ- 
his brother-in-law Frederick-Henry were 
0 better ſucceſs. After his deceaſe, five 
his fon, William II. for their ſtadtholder 
p=rgmneral; and, though William III. ſon of 
x 8 
11 1654, been ſoleranly excluded from 
p by the province of Holland, yet, in 
ey © farreceded from that act, that it was ſettled 
* ly, and he held it even after his acceſſion 
one of On his demiſe the office was 
| but exerciſed by the ſtates themſelves, at 
WE provinces of Holland, Zealand, and Weſt 
1747, when, upon the French breaking 
* Flanders, they made choice of William- 
i Friſo, prince of Orange, aſterwards 
. for their ſtadtholder ; the ſtadtholder- 
we. the ſame time, made hereditary to his heirs 
e provided the latter did not marry the 
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a papiſt. The ſtadtholder's powers 
ee very conſiderable. Either directly, 
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or through his influence, he has the nomination of the 
magiſtrates, deputies, and moſt of the officers, civil and 
military. Though he has not the title of king, he has 
more real power and authority than many regal poten- 
tates; for, excluſive of the influence and revenue he 
derives from the ſtadtholderſhip, he has ſeveral princi- 
palities, and other large territoties of his own. Reſpecting 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, every pro- 
vince has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal caſes, 
appeals lie from the petty and country courts. If the 
party, againſt whom a cauſe has been determined, is 
diſpoſed to ſtand a third trial, he may apply to the ſtates 
of the province, who appoint certain perſons, learned in 
the laws and cuſtoms, to examine the decree, and paſs a 
final deciſion, It is generally believed that juſtice is no 
where diſtributed with more impartiality than in theſe 
provinces, 


Commence, TRADE, ManvracTures. 


THE great trade of theſe provinces is facilitated and 
ſupported by various means, natural, political, and moral ; 
ſuch as by their ſituation along the German ocean, the 
Zuyder-ſee, the navigable rivers, and multiplicity of 
canals ; their civil and religious freedom, with the num- 
bers, ſkill, and induſtry of the inhabitants ; their manu- 
factures and fiſheries, the great multitude of their mer- 
chant ſhips, the plenty of ſpecie, their natural parſimony 
and eagerneſs for gain, their credit among foreigners, the 
bank at Amſterdam, and their Eaſt-India trade. The 
Dutch Eaſt-India company, which was firſt eſtabliſhed 
in 1602, is poſſeſſed of large territories in Aſia, moſt of 
which were taken from the Portugueze. Irs power there 
is unlimited, and it has alſo the nomination of the gover- 
nor-general, and the other members of the regency ; 
makes war and peace; receives embaſſies from the princes 
of thoſe countries; eſtabliſhes new colonies ; erects towns 
and forts; keeps on foot a large military force, excluſive 
of a great number of ſhipping which trade in the country, 
or bring home to Europe the various products of the 
ſeveral parts of India. They are alſo indulged with the 
extraordinary privilege of coining ducatoons in the mints -. 
of the republic, with its uſual mark. This company, 
however, is ſubje& to the ſtates-general, and all the 
treaties concluded by it with the Indian princes, muſt run 
in their name; and, as a further mark of its ſubordina- 
tion, it is obliged, at ſtated periods, to ſolicit the renewal 
of its privileges: In 1696, in particular, it paid three 
millions of guilders into the cubs, for having its char-" 
ter extended to the year 1740. On particular exigencies 
it has alſo advanced money to the ſtate, or charged itſelf 
with public debts. The ſhips deſtined for the Eaſt In- 
dies, depart three times a year, viz. in March or April, 
September or October, and December or January. 
Thirty-eight or forty of them generally fail each time; 
and, on their return, they ſet out in two or three fleets, 
from Ceylon or Batavia, between the months of October 
and January; and their general rendezvous is the Cape 
of Good Hope, where = continue a fortnight or three 
weeks, to take in refreſhments. The company, ſince its 
firſt inſtitution, has brought immenſe wealth into this 
country ; their annual gain being computed at full three 
millions of ducats. This company has had the monopoly 
of the fine ſpices for upwards of one hundred years, and 
is indeed the moſt opulent and powerful of any in the 
world. Though the United Provinces produce very few | 
things, yet almoſt all the commodities of the globe are 
found here in abundance, and nearly on as reaſonable 
terms, as in the countries where they are produced or fa- 
bricated. A vaſt variety of manufactnres are carried on 
in the provinces ; among theſe are the. beautiful tiles, of 
which ſuch immenſe quantities are made in South Hol- 
land and Utrecht ; their ſmall bricks called klinkers, 
which occaſion a very conſiderable export; their Potter's 
ware, and tobacco- pipes; with the Delft porcelain, which 
is the beſt in its kind, ſome of it being hardly diftinguiſh- 
able from real China. Good borax is alſo made in Hol- 


land, and common falt curiouſly refined. Great quantities 
of thread, ſpun in Germany, are imported both raw and 
bleached into the 


Netherlands, where it receives further 
0 | improve- 
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improvements, and is uſed either for laces or linen: but, 
in the province of Frieſland, the fineſt linen is made of 
any in Europe, and the Holland damaſk is not to be ex- 
ceeded. Great quantities of German linen are alſo 
bleached and whitened by the Dutch. The paper made 
here is hardly to be equalled. The timber brought from 
Norway and the Baltic, is ſawed in mills, for the building 
of ſhips or houſes, and, beſides being a very profitable 
article of export to Spain, Portugal, and other coun- 
tries, is made uſe of by the Dutch, for the conſtruction 
of large ſhips for many European nations. Sugar-baking 
is advantageouſly carried on here. The woollen, cotton, 
and&filk manufactures are not defective, nor deſtitute of 
beauty, but they are at preſent on the decline. Great 
numbers of people are employed, and much wealth 
acquired, by the herring, cod, and whale fiſheries ; 
though they are not ſo conſiderable or advantageous as 
they have been. No nation has hitherto equalled them 
in the curing of herrings, but the city of Glaſgow are 
not far behind them in that particular. About one hun- 
dred and fifty fail are annually employed in the whale 
fiſhery ; and in the herring fiſhery two hundred. The 
clear profits of the latter, in a year, amount to about 
two millions of Holland guilders. Upon the whole, 
however, the trade of this country is ſaid to be on the 
decline, owing partly to a reduction of the parſimony 
and induſtry of the inhabitants ; but principally to the 
improvement of manufactures, trade, and navigation, in 
other countries. 


INHABITANTS, POPULATION, CHARACTER, DIVERSIONS, 
DREssEs. 


THE Seven United Provinces are perhaps the moſt 

pulous of any ſpot of the ſame extent in the world. 
I hey contain, according to the moſt accurate accounts, 
one hundred and thirteen cities and towns, fourteen hun- 
dred villages, and about two millions of inhabitants ; 
excluſive of whit is called the lands of the Generalite, 
or conquered countries, and the towns of the other parts 
of the Netherlands. With reſpect to the character of the 
Dutch, (a term generally uſed for the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces) Czfar tells us, in the beginning of his 
commentaries, that they were the moſt valiant of all the 
Gauls, occaſioned partly by their diſtance from the Ro- 
man provinces, and being little viſited by merchants who 
import ſuch things as ſerve to effeminate the minds of men, 
but principally from their proximity to the Germans, with 
whom they were continually at war. Many other authors 
ſpeak of the martial diſpoſition of theſe people, which 
was indeed ſufficiently manifeſted in their long and obſti- 
nate war with the Spaniards, in the ſixteenth and ſeven- 
teenth centuries, . | 


Their induſtry is very conſpicuous by the vaſt traffic 


they have, for many ages paſt, maintained with all the 
nations of Europe, and in other more remote parts of the 
world. Their ingenuity has alſo appeared, in the in- 


vention of many uſeful arts; ſuch as the making of 


tapeſtry, called Arras, from the city where it was firſt 
produced; and the making of cloth and worſted ſtuffs, 
which was taught the Engliſh by the Flemings. The 
perfection, if not the invention, of the mariner's com- 
fs, is, by many authors, attributed to the Dutch. 
Iany other ingenious and curious arts own the Nether- 
landers for their inventors, not to mention that of print- 
ing, which Harlem claims, but is oppoſed in that claim 
by Mentz in Germany. But, notwithſtanding theſe in- 
ventions, and the ingenuity of many individuals, it muſt 
be allowed, in general, that the Dutch are rather induſ- 
trious than ingenious. Their ſeamen are rough, plain, 
and blunt ; their tradeſmen have more addreſs, and keen- 
' neſs enough to take advantage of the ignorance of thoſe 
they deal with. Every claſs of the people are extremely 
_ frugal. All appetites and paſſions, avarice excepted, run 
lower and cooler here than in other countries. 
The inhabitants of Holland are ſtrangers to ſprightli- 
neſs and pleaſantry, and not very amorous. The ſofter 
ions ſeem not to be natives of this country, love itſelf 
being little better than a mechianical affection, ariſing 
from intereſt, conveniency, or habit. It is ſometimes 
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have heard of rather than felt. 


and cities with innumerable ſluices; by means of y 


taining, during their celebrated contention with Lewis 


been known to exerciſe the moſt dreadful inhut 


| 


| 


. 
l 4 | 
. 


talked of among the young men, but as a thing 


In whatever rela 
affairs, the Dute 
People; and, t 
they unite the nd 


the management of pecuniary 
certainly the moſt expert of an 
3 of acquiring wealth, 
neceſſary ſcience of preſerving it. 

leſs than his income A a ene ral. nog: « 
C1ous people conceive that the common courſe 9 
ſhould equal the revenue; and, when this ha — 
think at leaſt they have lived that year to 2 
Such a report would bring as much diſcredit = * 
extravagance and prodigality would in other 0 
Hence, in the midſt of a variety of taxes and wr 
tions, ſuch as are experienced in no other un 
flouriſh and grow rich. From this ſyſtematic Fe 
regularity and moderation, joined to the moſt al 
leverance, they ſucceeded in the ſtupendous works of 
ing their country of thoſe immenſe deluges of 
which had overflowed ſo large a part of it during 
ages; while, at the ſame time, they brought ung: 
ſubjection and command the rivers and ſeas that ſu 
them, by dykes of incredible ttrength and thicknek 
made the principal bulwarks, on which they rely fe 
ſafety and protection of their territories, againſt theda 
an enemy. This they have done by covering their fie 


at the ſhorteſt notice, the moſt rapid inundations 
in, and they become in a few hours inacceſſible. 
From that frugality and perſeverance, by whic 
have been ſo much characteriſed, they were e 
though labouring under the greateſt difficulties, nd 
to throw off the Spaniſh yoke, but to attack that p 
ful nation in the moſt tender parts, by ſeizing he 
galleons, and forming new eſtabliſhments in Afric 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, at the expence of Spaity 
thereby becoming, from a deſpicable province, Ml 
powerful and formidable enemy. Equally wonder 
the riſe of their military and marine eſtabliſhments, 


and Charles II. of England, not Jeſs than one h 
and fifty thouſand men, and upwards of eighty ſhip 
line. But, a ſpirit of frugality being now leſs u 
among them, the rich traders and mechanics be 
approximate to the luxuries of Engliſh and Frenc 
ing and living; and their nobility, and high mag! 
who have retired from trade, rival thoſe of any oth 
of Europe, in their table, buildings, furnicurg 
equipages. | | 

Ihe valour of the Dutch becomes warm and 
when they find their intereſt at ſtake ; witneſs thy 
engagements with England and France: Even the 
flict with the Engliſh off the Dogger-bank, was fe 
being inglorious to them, though the laurels were 
eminently due to Parker, the Britiſh commander. W 
converſe pretty much upon a level in the Unie 
vinces, it being difficult to diſtinguiſh the man fri 
maſter, or the maid from the miſtreſs ; ſuch live 
they allow their ſervants, or are obliged to allow 
for they muſt not preſume to correct them, all qq 
being referred to a magiſtrate. The Dutch arc Un 
ſtrong, but not admirable for their ſhape: thei | 
except among the officers of the army, and ſon 
others, is extremely plain, and the faſhions, aft 
example of Spain, ſeldom change. 

Smoaking tobacco is practiſed by old and yo 
both ſexes ; and, as they are generally plodding 
ways and means of getting money, no people are 
ſociable. The men are addicted to drinking, "_ 
think abſolutely» neceſſary in ſuch foggy dt, I 
their health, and the improvement of their und 
ings. A Dutchman of low rank, when drunk l 
of every ſpecies of brutality. The Dutchmen ha 


for intereſt, in foreign countries, where they ; 
themſelves free from diſcovery ; the cruelties a | 
them at Amboyna ſufficiently prove this my 
they are, in general, quiet and inoffenſive , 
country, which exhibits but few inſtances 
rapine, 'or violence. 
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gong the diverſions of this country, that of ſkaiting 
pb ner is one of the chief. It is aſtoniſhing to ſee the 
C n a hard froſt, upon the ice, and their great 
in that art; both men and women darting along, 
EC fying, with inconceivable velocity. The Dutch 


CT have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their learning, 
oe eren by their wit and ingenuity ; witneſs Eraſ- 

Grotius,, &c. Their dreſs was formerly noted for 
om breeches of the men, and the jerkins, plain 
15 hort petticoats, and other oddities of the women ; 
Which, added to the natural thickneſs and clumſineſs 
* s gave them a very groteſque appearance. 
i Jrefſes now prevail only among the lower ranks, 
Wore particularly among the ſea-faring people. 


Mu rraxT and Navar Forces. 


WE number of land- forces, in time of peace, gene- 
amounts to about forty thouſand, though they ſome- 
il mort of that number: twenty-five thouſand of 
ere in garriſons. They employ a great many 
Wes, eſpecially Swiſs and Scots, in their ſervice; 
ume of war, hire many regiments of the Ger- 
he chief command of the army is veſted in 
Kdtholder, as captain-general, but the executive 
pecially- in time of war, is committed to the 
wrſhal-general. No nation in the world can fit 
more formidable fleet than the Dutch, having al- 
quantities of timber prepared for ſhip-building, 
numbers of ſhi — racy and mariners. 
peace, however, they ſeldom have more than 
commiſſion, for the protection of their trade in 
Weliterranean, to convoy the homeward- bound In- 
e. Their navy is under the direction of the 
nt colleges; and, in caſes of extraordinary 
ments, additional duties are laid on the ex- 
Wand imports, as well as on all ſhips coming in or 
n encluſive of large contributions from every 
Of late the navy of Holland has been much 
but they have many ſhips upon the ſtocks, 
feet will probably be augmented, and kept in 
bor the future. 
Ts and Revexuss. | 
in taxes in the United Provinces are ſo numerous, 
more eſpecially the province of Holland, 
Vith ſome degree of juſtice, been remarked, 
ching which has eſcaped taxation is the air 
inhabitants breathe. The ordinary revenues of 
ae computed at between two and three 
ig annually. Out of one hundred guilders, 
et Holland contributes fifty- eight, and con- 
oe one half of the public expences. For 
rent of trade, the duties on goods and 
= are extremely low. Holland, before the 
WmEngland, was in a very flouriſhing condition, 
very time, they lend large ſums of money 

tte powers of Europe. Many imagined, from 
— having large fums in the Britiſh funds, that 
* abour under heavy debts; but their reaſon is 
| cent, as the ſtates of Holland pay only two 
cent. intereſt for money. In our more 


— 


erpuon of the United States, we ſhall begin 
unk, Which is 


WELDERLAND. 


uce, called in Latin Gueldria, together 
Nrnance the county of Zutphen, is 3 
= the'Zuyder-ſee, and Overyſſel; on the 
an ilhopric of Munſter, and the duchy of 
e welt by Utrecht and Holland; and on the 
Wparated from Brabant by the Maeſe. Its 
| 1 wegular, but its | extent from north 
ſeven miles; and from eaſt to weſt 


one 


ate nearly the ſame. The air here is 


UNITED NETHERLANDS: 


kable for their cleanlineſs : nothing can exceed 
nes of their houſes, towns, and villages. Many 


| $75 
the land being in a higher ſituation. The foil is fruitful 
in corn and paſtures, and large herds of cattle are annually 
brought from Denmark to be fattened here. But this 
province is not equally fertile in every part. In what is 
called the Veluwe, the ſoil is ſandy, containing woods, 
heaths, and barren hills. The county of Zutphen, in 
particular, yields great quantities of apples, pears, and 
cherries ; with plenty of paſtures, but not much 
corn, great part of the land being heathy. The inha- 
bitants have; in all ages, been remarkable for their valour, 
occaſioned by the continual wars of their ancient dukes, 
and the barrenneſs of a great part of their country, which 
obliged them to apply themſelves principally to arms. 
Their cavalry was celebrated all over Europe, and it is 
obſerved of the emperor Charles V. that, in order to 
abate their military genius, and ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
this country to his own family, he excluded the Gueldrians 
from his armies. 
Guelderland is watered by the Rhine, and its three 
branches, the Waal, the Yflel, and the Leck: On its 
ſouthern borders runs the Maeſe, and other lefler rivers 
contribute their limpid ſtreams. In 1079, it was raiſed 
to a county, by the emperor Henry IV. and, in 1339, 
to a duchy, by the emperor Lewis of Bavaria. It had 
dukes of its own till 1528, when it was yielded up to the 


| emperor Charles V. That part of it which now conſti- 


tutes the province of Guelderland, acceded, in 1579, to 
the union of Utrecht. It is divided into three diſtricts, 
each of which has its ſtates ' and diets. Thoſe for the 
whole province are held twice a year, at the principal 
towns. This province ſends nineteen deputies to the 
ſtates-general. The ſtate of religion in this territory may 
be gathered from the following account: Here are two 
hundred and eighty-five Calviniſt miniſters, fourteen 
Roman catholic congregations, and four Lutheran, be- 
ſides three others of Remonſtrants and Anabaptiſts. 
The moſt conſiderable places in this province, are 
NiMEGUEN, or NIMMEGEN, in Latin Noviogamus, the 
firſt town in rank, the capital of the quarter, and the ſeat 
of the diet of the province, ſtanding on the ſouth bank 
of the river Waal, nine miles weſt of Cleves, fifty-two 
ſouth-eaſt of Amſterdam, and fifry-fix eaſt of Rotter- 
dam. It is a large ancient city, pleaſantly fituated, and 
ſtrongly. fortified, ſuppoſed to be the Oppidum Batavorum 
mentioned by the Romans; which appears very probable 
from the vaſt number of Roman antiquities found in and 
near it. Nimeguen was an imperial city, and had the 
ſame privileges allowed it by Frederic II. and Henry VII. 
which were granted to Aix-la-Chapelle, and other cities 
of the empire. This city is of a ſemicircalar form, 
built upon five little hills. The houſes are neatly built 
of e urge with flate, and the ſtreets are handſome 
and ſpacious. It has been ſeveral times enlarged, as ap- 
pears: by its old walls. It has five gates towards the 
land, and as many towards the Waal. On the other 
ſide: of that river ſtands a fort, called Knodſenburg, built 
at firſt to keep the inhabitants in awe; but is now their 
defence, and renders them maſters of the paſſage of the 
Waal. On the eaſt fide of the town ſtands an old caſtle, 
called the Falkenhof, which is a large fortreſs, ' com- 
manding both the river and the town, ſtanding on a ſteep 
hill. The provincial ſtates, and thoſe. of the diſtricts, 
aſſemble in the ſtadt-houſe. This city is famous for the 
treaty. concluded here, in 1678, between the French and 
the confederates. It carries on a good trade with the 
duchy of Cleves, and receives great emolument from its 
white beer, which is much eſteemed throughout the pro- 


| vinces. In the town-houſe is kept the ſword, with which 


the counts ond and Horn were beheaded, by order 
of the duke of Alva. The burgrave, who reſides in the 


caſtle, is one of the chief nobles: of the province, and 


preſides in its diets. Before the war with Spain, here + 
were many churches, and. other religious houſes, 'of which 
ten only now remain. The chief is that of St. Steplien, 
a ſumptuous ſtructure, ſupported by- thirty-five pillars of 
extraordinary workmanſhip,” with a magnificent” tower: 
The archives are kept in a part of this church, 'incloſed 
with iron grates; and in the choir is the tomb of Catharine 
of Bourbon, the wife of Adolphus, duke of Guelderland, 


2 than that in the maritime provinces, 


1 


with her ſtatue in braſs. Near this church ſtands the 
. 4b „ n= 
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public ſchool, a princely fabric, where youths are in- 
ſtructed in neues and the liberal arts. Here are alſo 
two hoſpitals for the education of orphans, two for aged 


perſons, two for the cure of the ſick, one for lepers, and 


another for-lunatics. The town-houſe is a magnificent 
building, adorned with the ſtatues. of ſeveral emperors. 
The feats for the magiſtrates are beautifully enriched, and 
over the heads of the burgomaſters hangs a naked ſword, 
as an emblem of juſtice. | 

Tz; or Turgi, in Latin Tzela, or Tila, a town on 
the north bank of the river Waal, ſeventeen miles weſt 
of Nimeguen. It was once a conſiderable place, and is 
now pretty well inhabited, having a tolerable trade by 
means of the Waal and Maeſe. 

BoMMEL, a town on an ifland of the fame name, in 
the river Waal. It is a pleaſant place, with broad and 
regular ſtreets, . and was very ſtrong till it ſurrendered to 
the French in 1672, when they ſpent fourteen days in 
deſtroying its fortifications, carried off the artillery and 
ammunition, and obliged the town to pay thirty-ſix thou- 
ſand guilders, to prevent its being laid in aſhes. It was 
afterwards ſtrongly fortified, when recovered by the ſtates. 

BaTENBURG, a town, ſituated on the Maeſe, having a 
ſtately caſtle. 

ZUTPHEN, in Latin Zuiphania, a town, ſeated on the 
eaſtern bank of the river Y ſſel, forty-five miles eaſt of 
Utrecht, and twenty north of Cleves. It is large and 
ſtrongly. fartified, having a bridge of boats over the Y ſel, 
which divides the city into two parts, called the Old and 
New Town. The whole neighbouring country may be 
laid under water by means of the Borkel, a river which 
here joins the Y.flel. The buildings are neat and hand- 
ſore, and, among the inhabitants, there are many people 
of rank. The principal church is that dedicated to St. 
Peter and-St. Walberg ; it is a ſumptuous building, with 
an excecding high ſteeple, which was twice burnt by 
lightning, but rebuilt with more ſplendor, in 1635. Near 
the Fiſhers'-gate are to be ſeen the ruins of a palace, for- 
merly the ſeat of the counts of Zutphen ; and, at a little 
diſtance, ſtands a very high. brick tower, built in the 
manner of a pyramid, .which is a ornament to the 
city, and affords a pleaſant proſpect over the country. 
Here are ſeveral churches, with hoſpitals for the aged, 
ſick, orphans, and ſtrangers, and a gymnaſium. Zut- 

n was formerly one of the Hanſe- towns, and more 
flouriſhing than at preſent. There are pleaſant walks 
about it, eſpecially on the ramparts. The citizens are 
remarkable for their courteous behaviour, their manners 
being refined and poliſhed by the people af faſhion who 
reſide here. This city was ſacked, during the firſt war 
with. Spain, by the duke of Alva, and the inhabitants 
moſt cruelly treated. The Dutch took it afterwards, by 
ſtratagem, in the following manner: They dreſſed a 
number of ſoldiers in the habits of countrymen and 
countrywomen, going to market, who, coming early in 
the morning to the fort of - Zutphen, ſurpriſed it; 3 
nine days after, on the 13th of May, 1591, the city 
was taken by prince Maurice. The great Sir Philip 
Sidney, who ſerved under Sir Francis Vere, died of the 
wounds he received in this ſiege. This place was baſely 
furrendered to the French in 167 2, and the garriſon made 
pri of war, though it was then forced with nine 

four half-moons, two horn-works, two broad 
ditches, treble; ramparts, and ſuch other ſtrong works, 
that it was thought impregnable. Gerard-van-Zutphen, 
maſter: to the famous ,'Thomas-a-Kempis, and other 
learned men were born in this cĩt x. | 
Dosssunxc, a ſmall, but well-fortified town, at the 
conflux.of the Old and New Y ſel, the latter being the 
canal cut by Druſus, to bring the Rhine into the Old 
Vſſel. Plenty of tobacco grows in the neighbourhood 
of this place. Fry | | 
Druriegeu, or DevTiKEm, aſmall town on the eaſt 
bank of the V fel, where great quantities of bombs, 
bullets, and granadoes, are caſt, from iron dug in this 


Loenxl, a ſmall town on the Borkel, the fortifications 
of which have been deſtroycd. 


© GROL,. of Gol, in Latin Gralla, a town, ſituated } 


on the little river Slink, near the borders of the biſhapric 
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| of Munſter, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Zutphen. It v 


the ſick, and orphans. 


fortified by the emperor Charles V. 
on - gs yer — between Ger 
therlands, and was afterwards made ſtil 

| Spaniards. ' It was befieged in ar or pe ” an by t 

1595, though taken by him in 1 597. Ic un; 
by the Spaniards in 1606; but prince — ">. den 
himſelf maſter. of it again in 1627 ; when 2 
informs us, in his account of this remarkable Ger * 
fiye baſtions, joined by ſtrong curtains, a broad 4 wy 
rampart beyond it, ſloping in ſuch a manner — 
ſhot from the town had direct paſſage to the enem a 
theirs flew over the town without doing it much in 
In this ſiege count William of Naſſau, a young Eh 
prince, was ſlain. Grol is a great thoroughfare for I 
gons, laden with goods from Germany, who pa at 
on paſſing through it. ed 

BorKELo, a ſmall town, 
name to a lordſhip. 

BR ERDE vOORT, a little ſtrong town, 
biſhopric of Munſter. | 
_ HezrenBeRs, a ſmall town, which, after its de 
lition, by fire in 1735, was handſomely rebuilt, 

; ARNEM, or ARNHEIM, in Latin Arnhenium, the 
pital of the quarter to which-it gives name, and of 
whole province, ſituated on the north bank of the Rhi 
ſix miles north of Nimeguen, twenty-ſeven ſouth of 
Zuyder-ſee, and forty-eight eaſt of Amſterdam, 
ſtands at the foot of the Veluwe-hills, about two 
diſtant from the place where the Y fel and the Rhine 
vide their ſtreams. Over the latter of theſe rivers it 
a bridge of boats, leading to the Veluwe, and before 
Rhine a commodious harbour preſents itſelf, of a quad 
gular form. The fortifications, on the land fide, w 
confiderably enlarged in 1702, by the ſkilful engi 
Koehoorn, who alſo encloſed, within a ſtrong line, 
eminence to the weſt of the town; which, if a (fi 
ſhould be attempted,” might be a great annoyance t 
but is now capable of containing a ſmall camp fai 
defence. To the north of the town runs the Molebe 
which fills the moats with water. The walls, whic 
planted with lime-trees, may be walked round, 
eaſe, in an hour and a half. Here is the ſeat of the 
preme council of Guelderland, and the chamber of 
counts ; with an ancient palace, in which the duke 
Guelderland, and after them the ſtadtholders of the i 
vince, uſed to keep their court. The city has five gi 
ſo very ſtrong, that anciently they ſerved as fortre 
that called the Rhine-gate is the chief, and has a ſt 
bulwark near it. In 1233, it was walled and forti 
by Otho, - count of Guelderland, exempted from 
through the duchy, and had other great immunines. 
1443, it was made a Hanſe-town. The church of 
Martin, called alſo St. Euſebius, is a noble ſtru6 
with a ſtately tower. Here is an hoſpital for ancient 
poor citizens, nobly endowed, with two others d 
note. Not far from this city ſtands the village of Ooc 
beck, where the emperor Henry III. was born, in 10 
the news of which being carried to the emperon 
father, by the rector of the place, he rewarde i 
the biſhopric of Utrecht. : a 

HakRDpEWVk, in Latin Harderouicum, a town, 
on the banks of the Zuyder- ſee, twenty-fix miles! 
of Arnheim, and thirty eaſt of Amſterdam, being 
tified in the old taſte. 


On account of 
many and the 


ſeated on the Borkel, irt 


bordering on | 


—_ 
exce 


encroachments on the f 
ſwallowed up ſeveral mom — Gi 
village; which obliges the inhabi 
on v fide with . po fences. The Harde 1 
herrings are particularly famous. | 
5 W n anciently: Vado, a * 
Rhine, with confiderabie . a cou 
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| o, a mall town, with a harbour, on the Zuy- 
pr. ramparts, which are planted with lime- 
33 delightful walk, and command an extenſive 


a 

aer the' adjacent country. | 
dig of Loo, lying in the tragt of land called 
* ſtands a beautiful ſeat belonging to the prince 
. and another at the village of Dieden, in the 


an. | 
| g : 
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1s province, which is the largeſt of the ſeven, is 
* ninety miles in length, including the iſland of 
© .nd from twenty-five to forty in breadth, It is 
ind South and North Holland, the latter being 
ed Weſt Frieſland, and is bounded to the north by 
see; to the eaſt by the province of Utrecht, 
{ Guelderland, and the Zuyder-ſee ; to the weſt 
E German ocean; and to the ſouth by Zealand, and 
4 Brabant, Being naturally very low and marſhy, 
hve been made at an immenſe expence,. and in- 
nde canals cut to drain it. Some parts of the 
ace are very fruitful in corn, but the greateſt part 
pal rich paſtures, covered with herds of kine, from 
@ they receive the principal produce of their country, 
gad cheeſe. The beſt Holland butter is made 
Delft and Leyden, but the country about Gouda 
North Holland are famed for the beſt cheeſe ; that of 
in particular, is highly eſteemed. Beſides the 
mers; which run through all the Netherlands, and 
re common to Holland and the other provinces, 
x ſeyeral ſmaller ſtreams, interſected with canals, 
ung greatly to the commerce of the country, 
w they render the air foggy and unwholeſome. There 
mmunication by water between almoſt every town 


Ws province is populous beyond conception, con- 
we turty-feven towns, eight boroughs, and four vil- 
ud the number of its inhabitants are eſtimated at 
Win, two hundred thouſand. In point of cleanli- 
country ſurpaſſes, and very few can equal it. The 
ue paved with brick, carefully waſhed, and 
au fine white ſand. | 
be counts of Holland, this province devolved, 
kj, to the dukes of Burgundy, and from them to 
wil of Auſtria, with other provinces. The ſtates 
Wind and Weſt Frieſland, are compoſed of the 
and deputies of the towns: of the latter, eighteen 
uti to the aſſembly of the ſtates, which is held 
gu. The grand penſionary is a perſon of great 
Nad weight in this aſſembly, and is uſually a man 
Fa ents, He is elected by a majority of fuffrages 
Rukmbly of the ſtates ; his office being properly 
lit fire. years; at the expiration of which a new 
® 0 rather a confirmation of the former, muſt be 
This officer makes the motions. or propoſals 
y of the ſtates, and is alſo its conſtant de- 
de ſates-general. There are alſo two councils, 
* of deputies, one for South, and the other for 
VB oland ; who have the cognizance of the revenue 
ay affairs. The whole province ſends a deputy 
ang the nobleſſe to the ſtates-general, who takes 
a of all the others. Three or four more are ſent 
= of. the ſeven South, and three North Hol- 
? 15 There are two me courts of judica- 
4 land and Zealand, viz. the great council of 
nd Zealand, and the Hof, or court of Hol- 
| Meals may be made to theſe from the deciſions in 
dut the cauſes of noblemen come before them 
ance, With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical 
Hol a ſynod is annually held both in South and 
the miniſters of both amounting to three 


Ad tiry-one. Taking t | 
. g them according to 
% de moſt conſiderable places in South Hol- 


Dorcracum, a town ſeated on the 
"0 dam, and eighteen north of Breda. It 


ſtates of Hol- 


. 


es that fend deputies to the 


© dine Latin 
gu ales ſouth-eaſt of Rotterdam, thirty- four 


be di rr bailiwick, and the firſt in . 
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land. This bailiwick was made an iſland in 1421, 
whena tempeſt drove the waters up the Maeſe and Merwe, 
with ſuch violence that it overflowed the banks, and 
ſwallowed up a large tract of land between Dort and 
Brabant, with ſeventy villages, and a hundred thouſand 
people. It is fo ſtrong by nature that it requires no art. 
Here is a mint for South Holland, with a gymnaſium, 
a commodious harbour, and a conſiderable trade in iron, 
Rheniſh wine, timber, thread, and linen. The counts 


of Holland were anciently inaugurated, and received 
| homage, at this 


lace. The apartment in the Guild- 
hall, where, the famous ſynod condemned the Armi- 
nians, 1s ſtill ſhewn to ſtrangers. f 


HarLem, or HAARLEu, in Latin Harlemum, a large, 


populous, pleaſant city, on the river Sparan, about two 
miles from the Haarlemer-meer, or lake of Harlem; ten 
miles weſt of Amſterdam, and fourteen north of Leyden. 
The buildings, which are all of brick, are neat, conve- 
nient, and in good repair. The ſtreets are large and 
even, and in ſome of them are broad canals, adorned 
with rows of trees. It is a place of good trade; for, 
beſides the fine linen which is wove here, they draw vaſt 
quantities from the neighbouring provinces of Gro- 
ningen, Frieſland, and Overyſſel; from the country of 
Cleves, and even from Sileſia : all which are bleached at 
Harlem, and there receive that beautiful white, which is 
ſo generally admired, and makes the Dutch linen more 
valuable than any in the world. The principal inhabi- 


.tants of Amſterdam, and other neighbouring places, fend 


their linen to be waſhed and bleached at Harlem, tlie 


waters there having a peculiar quality, which is finely 


adapted for the purpoſe. Here are alſo manufactures of 
velvet, gold and filver ſtuffs and gauzes, but neither 
theſe, nor thoſe of linen, are in ſo flouriſhing a condi- 
tion as formerly. Though the city of Mentz diſputes 
the invention of printing with Harlem, yet it is not 
without ſome reaſon aſcribed to Laurence Cofter, a citizen 


| of Harlem, over the door of whoſe houſe, which ſtood 
about the middle of the city, there was a Latin inſcrip- 


tion, importing that he invented it about the year 1440. 
There was alſo a ſtatue erected to him on that account. 
The firſt book which was printed by Coſter, is kept by 
the magiſtrates in their town-houſe, in a ſrlver caſe en- 
veloped with filk. Before the Reformation this city was 
the ſee of a biſhop. The cathedral, which was dedi- 
cated to St. Bavo, and is now only called the Great 
Church, is a ſtrong, ſpacious, and beautiful building. 
The town-houſe, or guildhall, is a handſome old ſtruc- 
ture, The walls are ſtrong, and the ditch broad; but 
the town is commanded by the neighbouring ſand-hills. 


This city is famous for the ſiege which it held out againſt © 


the Spaniards, for ten months, in 1573, when the town 
was attacked with much violence, and defended with 
equal obſtinacy. The townſmen, before they capitulated, 
ſubmitted to feed on leather, graſs, and the moſt offen- 
ſive of animals. They kept a correſpondence with the 
prince of Orange, for a conſiderable time by means of 
carrier-pigeons ; but this was at laſt diſcovered, one of 


the pigeons having lighted upon a tent of the Spaniſh 


camp: the Spaniards, therefore, ſhot all the pigeons 
they ſaw about the town, and put an end to the corre- 
ſpondence. The city at length ſurrendered, on condi- 
tion of being ſecure from plunder and other violence; 
but the Spaniards put two thouſand inhabitants'to death 
in cold blood, contrary to the capitulation. The gar- 
riſon before the ſiege conſiſted of four thouſand men, and 
was reduced to ſixteen hundred, of whom nine hundred 
were alſo barbarouſly murdered. A kind of phrenzy 
once prevailed here in regard to flowers, particularly 
tulips, in conſequence of which the moſt curious ſorts 
were bought and ſold at an extravagant price. An 
academy of arts and ſciences was founded at Harlem 


in 1752. 


DzLer, in Latin Delphi, or Delpbium, a large hand- 
ſome city, being the third in rank in the province, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the Schie, nine miles ſouth of Leyden, 
four. ſouth-eaſt of the Hague, and eight north weſt of 
Rotterdam. It is ſurrounded with a wall and ditch, and 
is about two miles in circumference. r eee, is 
broad, and principally conſiſts of two beautiful ſtre - 
| N | 6 | 1717 343 Ne 
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ble 
with trees and canals; over which there are m 


1 


1 


parallel, and are almoſt a mile in length ; adorned 

hand- 
ſome bridges. Very little buſtle is to be obſerved in this 
town, the inhabitants being chiefly in affluence, who have 
fixed upon it for retirement. In the great church is a 
magnificent mauſoleum, erected in 1609, at the expence 


ol che ſtates- general, to the memory of William I. 


erniſſary of Philip II. king of Spain. 


prince of Orange, who was baſely aſſaſſinated by an 
At the foot of the 
prince's ſtatue lies a dog, which is ſaid to have died of 


grief when his maſter was murdered. The monument 


© 45 executed in a maſterly ſtile, and the inſcription, which 


is very fine, and worthy the hero it was intended to com- 


memorate, is in Latin; the following, however, is a tranſ- 


lation of it: To the moſt good and the moſt high God, 


<< and to the immortal memory of William of Naſſau, 


. ſtrong army, 


« ſovercign prince of Orange, the father of his country; 
<« ho preferred the good bf che Netherlands to his own, 
et and that of his family; twice levied and brought in a 
incipally at. his own expence ; repelled 


the tyranny of Spain, as general for the ſtates; reco- 
cc vered and reinſtared true religion, and the ancient 
. laws of his country; and, laſtly, not only aſſerted 


. public libe 


"cc 


ſtands on an eminence, almoſt in the centre 


himſelf, bur left it to be firmly eſta- 
« -blifhed- by his ſon prince Maurice, the heir of his 
ct father's virtues. - The United Provinces of the Dutch 
&« Netherlands have erected this monument to perpetuate 
« 'the memory of this truely pious, wiſe, and invincible 
« hero, whom Philip II. king of Spain, the terror of 
« Europe, dreaded; but, not being able to terrify or 
conquer, hired an aſſaſſin to murder him treache- 
roufly.” Among other ſtately monuments in the old 
church is that of the renowned admiral Van Tromp. Ex- 
cluſive of the above, here is a church for Dutch Calvi- 
niſts, with a French, a Lutheran, and ſeveral Roman 
catholic churches. 'The porcelain of this town, known 
by the name of Delft-ware, is very handſome. Here is 
the arſenal for the province of Holland, with two pow- 
der magazines ing to that province, and the fame 
number for the uſe of the Generalite. Many brewers 
reſide here, who make excellent beer. | 

LxvDkx, in Latin Lugdunum Batavorum, the fourth 
town of the province, fituated in a plain ſurrounded 
with canals,” fine meadows, and pleaſant gardens, an arm 
or {malt branch of the Rhine running through the city. 
It is one of the largeſt and fineſt places in Holland, and 
ſo ancient, that it was famous in the time of Ptolemy, 
who flouriſned under Antoninus Pius. It abounds in 
canals, which divide it into fiſty iſlands, of which there 
are thirty-one which boats can go round. Over theſe 


canals are one hundred and forty-five bridges, moſt of 


which are of ſtone or brick, though ſome are of timber. 
Along the canals, and in ſeveral ſtreets, there are rows 
of lofty trees, which afford pleaſant walks to, the inha- 
bitants in a ſuminer evening. The ſtreets are long, 
broad, and neat, and, in 1732, when the houſes were 
diſtinctiy numbered, there appeared to be ten thouſand. 
eight hundred and ninety-one. Of the Burg, which 
the town, 


near the Rhine, and which is ſuppoſed to be a Roman 


work, the walls are ſtill remaining. Within this Burg is 
a maze, and a deep well without water. Here are ſome 
fine (churches of Dutch Calviniſts, with a French, a 


Lutheran, an Engliſh, and a Mennonite meeting. Maſs- 
_ Hovſes are 


pretty numerous, the papiſts conſtituting the 
majority of the inhabitants. The univerſity, founded in 
1575, by William I. prince of Orange, is the largeſt 
and che oldeſt in all the United Netherlands. It has 
large privileges, a library well furniſhed, and particularly 
rich in manuſcripts, a phyſic- garden well ſtocked, an 
anatomy-hall, and an obſervatory. This city is famous 
for the long and ſevere it maintained 'againſt the 


Spaniards in 1573, which reduced the inhabitants by 


hunger and fatigue to the greateſt extremities, above ten 
thouſand of them periſhing during the ſiege. W hilft great 
numbers were dying with famine, a body of citizens 
went to Adrian de Verf, one of their burgomaſters, and 
told him they muſt ſurrender ;- upon which that magna- 

made this reply: My friends, here 


nimous mag! 
4 is my cg — it among yourſelves to ſatisfy your 
921 ; * 2 5 4 | * N . 4 4, | 
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hunger; but baniſh al 
* cruel and perfidious Spade ri enden 
at laſt obli : The Spaniarg 
ged to draw off their. for 
great loſs. Here is a Latin ſchoo! vit ntl 
ege for the Walloons. The cloth EY 
ſo celebrated in this city, is nw ve r 
cline, the demand for them bein Wee bh 
AMSTERDAM, or Aid i *r abe 
dadum, though not the firſt in rank A 
that ſend deputies to the ſtates: of the prot ws. 
moſt conſiderable for its extent and 8805 4 
the ſhare it contributes towards the ex wot DT 77 
It derives its name from the Amſtel in 
| „ On whi 
ſituated, and the dam or dyke built there, t 
inundation of the river. The Amſtel divides . b 
parts, fills its fine canals, and, joining wh. 
runs with it into the Zuyder-ſee. The Y js. + 
of the ſea, and almoſt ſeparates South and Nort 
land: it forms the harbour of Amſterdam which 
on one fide of it, in the form of a creſcent T 
is about ſeventeen miles ſouth of Hoorn, ten 
Haarlem, twenty-eight north-eaſt of the Hague 
nine north-eaſt of Rotterdam, forty-five north of 
and ſixty north-weſt of Cleves. Though this city 
above twelve miles diſtant from the courſe of t 
ſea to the eaſt, yet, in all Holland, there is not: 
harbour on that coaſt; the veſſels from Ami 
being obliged to ſail round the coaſt of North. 
through the Zuyder-ſee, and to come into the C 
ocean, or Noh Sea, by the iſland of Texel, 
dam is of no great antiquity, not having been me 
in —_— before 1299, and then only as a fmall 
town. It was firſt walled in 1482, and has fi 
dually increaſed till it arrived to its preſent mag 
There are no ſquares, or places, of any note 
ſterdam ; the ground being too valuable to be pe 
to lay waſte ; but the public buildings well deſ 
curioſity of a traveller. The largeſt and maſti 
edifice, not only of Amſterdam, but of all the 
Provinces, is the Stadhuis, or Guildhall. . It e 
City above a million of guilders : the firſt ſtone 0 
laid the 28th of October, 1648. It is built up 
teen thouſand fix hundred and fifty-nine piles, 
into the ground contiguous to each other. It is 
building, all of free ſtone, two hundred and eig 
feet broad, two hundred and thirty-five deep, MM 
hundred and ſixty in height; adorned with on 
chapiters, cornices, and carvings, in the Italia 
The frontispiece is embelliſhed with three large 
repreſenting Juſtice, Fortitude, and Plenty, 
pediment, the face of, which is of marble, in the 
a picture, is repreſented in relievo, a woman ho 
her knee the arms of the city: ſhe fits in a chi 
ported by two lions, holding in her hand al 
branch, the emblem of peace; on her fide are t 
nymphs, preſenting her with crowns of palm and 
two other ſea- goddeſſes attend to offer her yano 
of fruit. Here are alſo repreſented Neptune, 
with his trident, and the Tritons, attended by an 
and a fea-horſe, all of curious workmanſhip. 
trance to this building is by ſeven ſmall doors; . 
of a large door, ſuitable to the grandeur of the 
being a deſigned omiſſion ; the ſeven doors, in 
and uniformity, repreſenting the Seven Province 
inſide is beautifully ornamented with marble, 
ture and painting. In ſome of its vaults, or cellars, 
the ures of the celebrated bank of Armſters 
others, criminals under ſentence of death are d 
others are appropriated to the uſe of officers 0 
claſſes. In the upper part is an arſenal, or rath 
lection of © old-faſhioned armour and weapon 
chimes of the tower are incomparable ; and i 7 
a proſpect of the city and its environs, 45 "7 
Zuyder-ſee. The Lombard is a core 
powered by authority to lend money upon f 0 
moderate intereſt.” The bank here was founde 
All payments exceeding the ſum of three hun 
ders muſt be made in bank. Bank- mone) 844 
per cent. better than current, and the differen® 
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F 
b 4 the principal magiſtrates, 


N | houſe, 


: e of holding ſixteen hundred tuns of water, which 


Lot 
3 


| 


r dock, abour five hundred feet in length, 


3 0 
c 


oc ſhips. The Eaſt-India houſe is a long but 


ae city, public weighing-houſes, with proper 
at buyers may not be impoſed on. 


I» hich they are appropriated. One is a priſon for 


5 dhe Tower of Tears, bein 


tk inſpection of the harbour and quays: a third 
ee Tower of the Mint, becauſe money was 


Wis able to approach it. Let it alſo be obſerved, 


4, The whole city is bound to make good 
. depoſited in it; and the treaſure is ſecured 
1k ifferent locks, the keys of which are kept by 
: one of whom 1s ng 

t burgomaſter for the time being. The ex- 
ae bremen of Amſterdam. The admi- 
which was formerly a nunnery, has nothing 
remarkable. The arſenal, and magazine for mili- 
Ius, is a fine modern building. There are ſeveral 
8. ble things to be ſeen there, and particularly a 
* or ciſtern, contrived on the top of the houſe, 


g 


ans of leaden pipes, can be conveyed into ſixteen 
Keene parts of the city, in caſe of fire. Near the 


| aoſes for the uſe of the ſuperior officers: it is 
Wed with every thing that is requiſite for the 


ſcture, built at different times, in which the 
wol the company are held, and part of their ſpices, 
Either valuable merchandizes are lodged. They 
mother warehouſe, where, beſides many Eaſt-India 
dadities, they keep all the neceſſary implements for 
hb and fitting out their fleets, There are, in ſeveral 


Here are 
Wd towers, remarkable for their antiquity, and the 


ks, and conſequently not much inhabited; another 
the place where 
o ſet out for the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies take leave 
bf friends : it is the office of the commiſſaries, who 


fy coined there; but it is now a public tavern, 
or is one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe; 
I it the entrance of it, a bar of mud and ſand, 
Tempus. It could have been eaſily removed, 
WA inhabitants - wiſely determined to let it remain; 
enge veſſels cannot come into the harbour of 
Fun, without being unloaded, or lifted up and car- 
er that bar by means of boats, which they call 
s in reality a ſecurity for the town, no enemy's 


Nord a Iivelihood to a vaſt number of people, 
Wt continually employed in loading or unloading 
lde ſluices are works of prodigious ex- 
gd art. The public houſes of correction are 
Ftaveller's notice—ſuch as the Raſp-houſe, where 
pit impriſoned, and kept at hard- labour, eſpe- 
x ping or ſawing. Brazil wood, for three, four, 
Zen years, or for life, according to the nature of 
Mees. When they are incorrigible, they are 
I dihgeon, where the water comes in, and are 
ſie neceſſity of labouring continually at the pump, 
being drowned. In the Spin-houſes, proſti- 
[al other women of 1ll fame, are Kept in the ſame 
bs pinning, &c. Here are eleven churches of 
Einniſts, with two of French, two of Engliſh, 
ninians, two of Lutherans, and two of Men- 
Ide papiſts have a greater number of places 
than all the other ſects; twenty-four of their 
te very large. The ſynagogue of the 
lens is a large ſtately building, of a qua- 
em, the inſide of which is extremely neat : 
4 105 have their diſtinct ſynagogues. The 
For houſes in this city is very conſiderable, 
el large, and the conveniencies and cleanlineſs 
en 7 worthy of admiration. The moſt remark 
ob of the Old and New parts, in which 
rob cheese, and turf are diſtributed to the neceſ- 
1 cle aue to be added, the hoſpital for 
be. omen, conſiſting of ſeveral buildings; 
he raed people of both ſexes, which is a new 
u, euie for old women, being the moſt 
Wn 9 the whole, in which old men alfo meet 
[hi decor: with ſeveral orphan-houſes, 
Wbao Aynary-houſe, which often contains 
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orphan-houſe, the burgher orphan-houſe, &c. Theſe are 
all of modern foundation, and ſupported partly by the 
voluntary charities collected by the deacons, and partly by 
certain ſmall taxes; ſuch as a penny upon every perſon 
who paſſes through the gates of the city after candle-light, 
half the money received at the play-houſe, &c. and the 
reſt is ſupplied by the magiſtrates, out of the public re- 
venue. in the hoſpital called the Old Mens'-houſe, a 
poor traveller may have lodging and diet for three days 
gratis. Here 1s alſo a peſt-houſe, with an hoſpital 2 
the ſick, another for lunatics, and another for undutiful 
children. In the painted windows of what is called the 
New Church, is repreſented the liberality of this city, 
to the emperor Maximilian, in preſenting him with a 
large ſum of money when his neceſſities required it; and 
his generoſity in beſtowing an imperial crown, for a creſt 
to the arms of the town. In the ſame church may be 
ſeen the ſumptuous monument of admiral de Ruyter, 
who was killed at Meſſia; and an organ, ſupported by rich 
marble pillars, of curious workmanſhip, famous for a 
great number of pipes, and for its melodious imitacion of 
human voices. When the houſes in Amſterdam were laſt 
numbered, they amounted to twenty-ſix thouſand eight 
hundred and thirty-five, and the inhabitants are ſuppoſed 
to exceed two hundred thouſand. * The ground is natu- 
rally marſhy, and conſequently the buildings are 
obliged to be founded on oaken piles, whence 
Eraſmus facetiouſly obſerved, that, in his country, vaſt 
multitudes of the people lived on the tops of trees. The 
great number of canals with which the town is inter- 
ſected, though they add to its beauty and cleanlineſs, and 
are commodious for its trade, yet, in hot calm weather, 
they emit fœtid effluvias; which would be ſtill more offen- 
ſive, were not the water kept in continual motion, by the 
working of a horſe-mill, and two large water-mills. 
With regard to the trade of this city, let it ſuffice to ſay, 
that it has a very large ſhare, not only of that carried on 
in Europe, but in all the reſt of the world; and, in par- 
ticular, that it is in poſſeſſion of half that immenſe trade 
which the Dutch carry on in the Eaſt Indies, and goyerns 
the whole. The induſtry of the inhabitants of Am- 
ſterdam is aſtoniſhing ; all are employed in ſome trade, 
manufacture, or buſineſs : none are idle, but thoſe wha 
want hands, or ftrength to. exerciſe them.—Ring Dyke, 
in the fuburbs of Amfterdam, has. a very pictureſque 
appearance. Near that part of it where the Diemer-bridge 
is. ſituated, .a genuine Dutch landſcape is preſented to the 
view of the beholder, 

Gaupa, or Goupa, in Latin Gouda, commonly 
called Ter-Gow, a town ſeated on the little river Gow, 
which, at a little diſtance, falls into the Yflel,. ſeven 


miles north-eaſt of Rotterdam, fourteen ſouth-eaſt of 


Leyden, and twenty-three ſouth-weſt of Amſterdam. It 
is almoſt circular,, and has a good. air, though ſtanding 
on a marſhy ſoil. The inhabitants, by their fluices, can 
lay the adjacent country under water; which renders it 
inacceſſible, except by two banks on each ſide of the 
Iſſel, which are ſo. well fortified, that no enemy can 
approach them. The town is alſo encompaſſed with a 
good wall, and a broad deep ditch. The market - place 
is reckoned the largeſt in Holland; in the centre of which 
ſtands the town-houſe, and near it the great church, 
which is ſaid to exceed the cathedral of Cologne in ſize. 
The paintings on the windows of the church of St. John 
the Baptiſt, are ſuppoſed to be the fineſt of that kind in 
the world; conſiſting of ſeveral pieces both of ſacred 
and profane hiſtory. The buildings here are rather neat 
than ſtately, and the city is kept free from ſoil, by a 
multitude of canals and ſmall currents, which are cleanſed 
by the tide. It is encompaſſed, like moſt other cities of 
Holland, with a variety. of gardens, adorned with neat 
ſummer-houſes. The trade of this, place is chiefly in 
co thread, and tobacco · pipes; in the laſt of which 
they ſurpaſs all others; but the clay is brought from the 
biſhopric of Liege. Vaſt quantities of bricks and tiles 
are 155 made in the neighbourhood ; and moſt of the 
barks, employed in the trade between Holland, Zealand, 
and the Auſtrian Netherlands, paſs through it. Many 


Tad tus land children, who are maintained, 
m St to read and write; the Diaconie 


A 
* 


have made choice of this 


of the inhabitants, having — money in trade, 
| place to retire to, in 
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ste | 
order to paſs the remainder of their days in eaſe and | 


min which are manufactured 
and enamelled bowls, whi 


This city is in 


WF” N | 
n 


tranquillity. 
RoTTERDAM, in Latin Roterodanum, a town at the 


conflux of the Maeſe and Rotter, from the latter of 


which, and dam, which ſignifies dyke, its name is com- 
pounded. It is principally ſituated along the north bank 
of the Maeſe, thirteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the Hague, 
fifteen ſouth of Leyden, and twenty-eight ſouth-welt of 
Amſterdam. This beautiful place is of a triangular 
form, and has lately been ſo much enlarged, that, next 
to Amſterdam 'and Leyden, it is the largeſt city in Hol- 
land. Its ſtreets are fpacious, ornamented with lofty trees 


and noble canals; by the laſt of which, ſhips' of the 


greateſt burden fail into the heart of the city, and lade and 
unlade at the merchants' doors. The trade here is very 


great, eſpecially to England and Scotland. Over the Maeſe, 


which is here a mile and a half broad, a bridge is erected, 
on which is placed a braſs ſtatue of Eraſmus. The 
r is the fineſt ſtreet in Rotterdam, moſt 


of the houſes being built of hewn-ſtone. The Boom- 
uay lies delightfully along the Maeſe, extending from 
the New to the Old Head, or Point, the two places 


where the water of the river enters the city, and- fills the 
canabs, riſing and falling twice a day with the tide. One 
fide is adorned with a magnificent row of trees and houſes, 


or rather palaces, extending above half a mile; on the 


other we behold the river, where ſhips are continually 
failing up and down, and where many lie at anchor. 
This delightful quay, being broad and clean, anſwers the 
purpoſe of a mall, and is much reſorted to by people of 
diſtinction. Here are ſeveral fine buildings: the bank, 
the Eaſt and Weſt-India houſes, the arſenal, and the ex- 
change, are noble ſtructures; and the Delft-gate is ſingu- 
larly t. This city contains eight churches for the 

, four for the Dutch, one for the French, one 
for the Scotch, and another for the Engliſh preſbyterians, 
the miniſters of which are all paid by the magiſtrates ; and 
another for ſuch of the Engliſh as are of the church of 
England : The miniſter of the laſt has an hundred pounds 
ſterk per annum from the king of Great-Britain, be- 
Goes Ruplice-fees, which are ſaid to amount to two 
hundred pounds more, there being a great number of 
Eagliſh families at Rotterdam. The largeſt church is 
that of St. Laurence, from the ſteeple of which a fine 


proſpect is commanded of Delft, Leyden, Dort, and the 


greateſt part of South Holland. The Portugueze have 
a handſome ſyn here, though not equal to that of 
Amſterdam. Near the great church ſtinds the little ob- 
ſcure houſe where Eraſmus was born, which is ſignified 


| by his picture, and this diſtich over the door:— | 


Adibus his: ortus, mundum decoravit Eraſmus, 

-  Artibus ingenuis, religione, fide. 
Which may be thus tranſlated : « Eraſmus, who adorned 
«© the world with arts and ſciences, religion and. virtue, 
<« was born in this houſe.” The ſenate of this city 


3 conſiſts of twenty-four counſellors, out of which are 


choſen the high-bailiff, or ſchont; four burgomaſters, 


two of whom are changed every year; and ſeven ſcheepen, 


or aldermen, three or four of whom are alſo changed an- 


-nually. To it alſo belong a penſionary, and a ſecretary, 
who enjoy their places during life. There are three 


high tribunals in | 

he Maeſe ; of the high-bailff, or dykegraaf of Schie- 
land; and that of the of Schieland. On the caſt 
and welt ſides of the city there are docks, where they are 


continually building,” repairing, or launching veſſels ; but 
the largeſt ſhips 


nging to the admiralty of Rotterdam 


lie at Helvoetſluys; and, as there is not a ſufficient depth 


of water ar the mouth of the Maeſe, for ſhips that draw. 


above fifteen feet, they are obliged to come hither by the 


way of Helvoetfluys, and the Haaring-V lier. © The 


{-houſe here is one of the beſt in the Seven Provinces; 
quantities of glaſs-toys 


changed for China-ware, and other orjental commodities. 
ſſeſſion of the trade to Great-Britain and 
Ireland, al to the encluſion of all the reſt. Her 
commerce to FranceWallo' very confiderable, and much 


5 ſuperior to that o ocher town in the province. She 


1 


2 


otterdam : That of the admirilty of . 


are fent.to India, and ex- 


or 


E RO P E. | 
alſo trades largely to the Eaſt and Weſt 


the Levant, Indies, a 


Italy, Spain, and Po 
GoRKuM, properly called Saen * 
Maeſe, at the mouth of the little river Li 
paſſes through it, and is then received by th Pe | 
derland, and on all the others the c A 
under water. It is a neat well-builk cies may be 
ſteeple of its church may be ſeen _ OO 
towns, with a great number of villages "a 3 
trade in falmon, which ate taken in the Me > 
deals largely in corn, butter, cheeſe 3 and 
ducks, brought down the Linge 3 | 
| SCHIEDAM, a town fo called from its — 5 
river Schie, which a little lower falls into the Mack 
is a ſmall, but populous city, and the wealthieſt q 
inhabitants are proprietors of herring- buſſes: th } 
emu £54 themſelves to the making of nets. In 
. ume for producing great number 
SCHOONHOVEN, in Latin Scbonbovia 
on the north bank of the river Lech, P : 
of Gorkum, and eleven eaſt of Rotterdam. It ; 
fortified, and has a good harbour. It has alſo a * 
trade in ſalmon, herrings, and paper. The ad 
country may be laid under water. This town h | 
name from the number of fine gardens and ſeats i 
neighbourhood ; /choon, in Dutch, ſignifying nea 
beautiful, and hover gardens, or garden-houſes. 
BRIEL, in Latin Briela, in French La Brille, ff 
on the iſland of Voorn, near the mouth of the 
Maeſe, ſixteen miles weſt of Rotterdam, and ninety Ml 
Harwich in England, whence the pacquet-boats ul 
come weekly hither; but Helvoetſſuys being found : 
convenient, they now go conſtantly to that place. 
town 1s ſtrongly fortified, and has a harbour, 
occaſions a briſk trade in it, and renders it populou 
is neat and well built, and the ſtreets are large 
handſome. The great church is a handſome ſtrud 
and its ſteeple a land- mark to failors. This is one « 
cautionary towns mortgaged to queen Elizabeth, in 
by the Dutch, and which was reſtored to them 
years after, by king James I. It is the laſt of the t 
in South Holland that ſend deputies to the ſtates, 
iſland, on which it ſtands, is fruitful in corn, but & 
is too moiſt to be wholeſome. 
TIN Hacvs, in Latin Haga, or Haga Comita 
Dutch Den Haag, or *S-Craavenbage, that is, the 
Grove or Wood, alluding to the wood in or near 
it is built, and in which thetarls of Holland had a c 
houſe. It is called in Efenth La Haye. Tho 
ſends no deputies to the ſtates, it is one of the mol 
ſiderable towns in Holland, finely ſituated, and extt 
beautiful. It is eight miles ſouth of Leyden, 
eight ſouth-weſt of Amſterdam, - thirty-one vi 
Utrecht, and thirteen north-weſt of Rotterdam. 
ſidering the breadth of the ſtreets, the grande 
buildings, the beauty of its canals, the pleaſant 
the trees, and the politeneſs of the inhabitants, 
juſtly claim the title of the moſt agreeable reſidend 
- univerſe. It ſtands'on a dry foil, a little more 
than the reſt of the country, conſequently the in 
breathe a purer air than thoſe who are ſituated 
parts of the province. This town has been f 
tioned till about 1252, when William II. counted 
land, and king of the Romans, removed his cn 
from Graveſande, a village twelve miles diſtant 
that time it has ever been the ſeat of govemm 
ſince the commencement of the republic in 
may be ſaid to have been the capital of the Seven 
Provinces; though it is called only a village, 96 
neither walled, nor ſends ' deputies to the ſtates 
regard to extent, ' opulence, and number of y 
may, however, be ranked among the beſt FI 
rope, of the ſecond claſs. It 1s about fix miles 
cumference, contains upwards of fix thouſand w 
not lefs than fifry thouſand inhabitants. It is fun 
by a canal, over which there are ſeveral handic 


bridges; but, as theſe bridges are never on 
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UNITED NETHERLANDS. 81 
It is exceedingly fine and magnificent. In the cupola 


ſide, and, in ſome places, on both, by 

1 hady trees. Many of the ſtreets and pub- 
of the Hague are ſo exceedingly ſpacious and 
pe nach embelliſhed with trees and water, that 
2 imagine himſelf in a village, enjoying the 
of ſolitude, in the midſt of a magnificent city. 
* or court, called Het Binnen-hof, or the In- 
"hich was built in 1250, by William II. 
Holland, and king of the Romans, ſtands al- 
ace centre of the Hague. It has a moat on three 
on the fourth is waſhed by the Vyver, or Fiſh- 
! There are three entrances, into 1t, over that num- 
Ins- bridges, which might be drawn up in caſe 
. The buildings are old, irregular, and not 
* cent. The ſtates-general, the ſtates of the 


W of Holland, the council of ſtate, the council 


iy. and the ſovereign courts of juſtice, hold 
2 here in difſerent apartments, The cham- 
here the ſtates- general aſſemble, is plain, and hung 
en cloth, On one fide are the ſtatues of five 
74 Orange, ſtadtholders of Holland, viz. Wil- 
Maurice, Frederick-Henry, William II. and 
En III. king of Great-Britain; all exquiſitely well 
nd at full length. At the head of the room, over 
&mney, is the picture of Prudence, and, on the 
end, that of Fortitude. In the window he ſe- 
woks of maps, ready to be conſulted upon occa- 
The table, at which the members fit, 1s Jong, 
x with green cloth, having pens, ink, and paper 
> there is room at it for about thirty perſons, which 
al number of this illuſtrious aſſembly. De 
is an open airy place, nearly in the form of a tri- 
i has no trees, but is handſomely adorned with 
\ Criminals of rank are executed here, on a ſcaf- 
mfted for that purpoſe : their heads are ſtruck off 
fror at one blow. The Vyverberg is an emi- 
frmed into ſeveral fine ſhady walks, with the 
ja large baſon of water, at the bottom. The 
bot is the moſt celebrated part of the Hague, 
lng of the mall, and three ways for coaches on 
kt, planted with trees, re iembling St. James's- 
London. The palace of Opdam, or Waſſenaar, 
na very elegant taſte : the Prince and Princeſs 
ur fine ſtreets : the Plain, in Dutch He! Pleyn, is 
{ful grove, laid out in ſeveral croſs walks, and 
died with ſtately houſes : the Jewiſh ſynagogue is 
kl vithin ; and, among the other places worthy of 
In, are the palaces of the prince of Orange, the 
Jorhout, the mauſoleum of the baron of Opdam 
peat church, and the ſeveral hoſpitals. Nicoop's 
or ſeat for poor people, is one of the moſt beau- 
i the kind, and was founded by one Newport, a 
Iatholic woollen-draper, for ſixty poor widows of 
Won ; but the magiſtrates obliged him to allow the 
Wits an equal ſhare in his charity. The contrivance 
kldings is admirable, without being either too lofty, 
Mean for the uſe it was intended. One of the 
Lanaments of the Hague is the adjacent wood, 
| one, that of Harlem excepted, in the whole 
of Holland. At the extremity of this wood, a 
r than a mile from the Hague, ſtands the palace 
PF commonly called The Houſe in the Wood. 
Krantful ſtructure, built for a houſe of mourning, 
of Solms, widow of Henry. Frederick, prince 
d as appears by an inſcription, in gold letters, 
ic gallery. The houſe is moated round, but has 
dove before it cut into walks, and a garden 
he entrance is over a draw- bridge, and through 
Ma. the arms of Naſſau-Orange, and thoſe of 
Toa 2 at top. Within the gate, on the 
lng ady walk is ſeen. The ſtairs are grand, 
*. the whole front of the houſe. One fide is 
_ ſtatue of Ceres, and the other with one 
In both of inimitable workmanſhip : they are 
e, and carry their reſpective enſigns. In 
on the right, are two white marble ſtatues, 
"x William I. and prince Maurice ; and, on the 
Na en prince Henry-Frederick, and William II. 
* — che principal apartment, which is of an 
and takes up the body of the building. 


4 


there is a gallery for muſic, and in the middle of the 
ceiling, the picture of the princeſs Amelia in mourning : 
but what conſtitutes the principal ornament of this ſaloon, 
and indeed of the whole houſe, are its exquilite paintings, 
all executed by the greateſt Flemiſh maſters, and parti- 
cularly Rubens. I hat of Vulcan in his ſhop, which is 
Judiciouſly placed near the chimney, is the work of that 
great maſter, and eſteemed the beſt piece in the collection. 
Among other agreeable objects in the environs of the 
Hague, may be mentioned the village of Scheveling, and 
the ſand-hills along the North ſea; the village of Voor- 
burg, and the charming ſeats and gardens round it. Two 
miles from the H is a village, named Ryſwick, to 
which there is a beautiful walk, well paved, and adorned 
with lofty rows of trees, having delightful meadows on 
each ſide. Through this road foreign ambaſſadors make 
their public entry into the Hague. Not far from Ryſ- 
wick ſtands the noble palace of the ſame name, belonging 
to the prince of Orange, famous for the treaty of peace 
concluded there in 1697. Looſduynen is about five 
miles from the Hague. It is famous for the well-known 
ſtory of Margaret, counteſs of Henneburg, daughter of 
Florence IV, count of Holland and Zealand: That me- 
morable event happened in 1276, and is thus related :— 
The counteſs one day, meeting a poor woman with twins 
in her arms, upbraided her as unchaſte, intimating that 
ſhe could nat have two children at once from one man. 
The woman, enraged at being unjuſtly reproached, ex- 
preſſed a wiſh that her ladyſhip, who was then pregnant, 
might have as many children at a birth as there were days 


Margaret was delivered of three hundred and ſixty-five 
children, who were all baptized by Guido, biſhop of 
Utrecht: The males were all called John, and the females 
Elizabeth, and they all died on the ſame day, with their 
mother. One of them, or at leaſt an abortion, ſaid to 
be one of them, is to be ſeen at the Muſeum Regium at 
Copenhagen. Eraſmus, Lewis, Vives, Camerarius, and 
Guiciardini, believed this ſtory, and related it as true. In 
the church of Looſduynen there is a long inſcription, re- 
lating all the particulars of this affair. Five miles beyond 
Looſduynen, and not far from the beautiful village of 
Graveſande, is Honſlardyk, another palace belonging to 
the prince of Orange, and one of the fineſt ſtructures in 
the Low Countries. 

NAoRDEN, Or NAARDEN, a ſtrong fortified town on 
the Zuyder-ſee, being a kind of barrier to Amſterdam. 
Here are ſome woollen and velvet manufactures. 

Muypen, a well-fortified town at the mouth of the 
Vecht, on the Zuyder-ſee. - The adjacent -country, if 
found neceſſary, could, at any time, be laid under 
water. 

Wezzr, or WEksr, a pretty large town on the Vecht, 
the inhabitants of which are -chiefly employed in carrying 
freſh water from that river to Amſterdam, for brewing, 
and other purpoſes ; for which traffic they have a particu- 
lar kind of barge. 


which paſſes through it. 
OvDewaTER, a ſtrong town, containing upwards of 
five hundred houſes.  - _. 


NizuwPooRT, a ſmall town on the Lech, the inha- 
bitants of -which carry on a great trade in ſalmon. 

- GEERTRYDENBERG, 9 called The Berg, a 
ſtrong town, containing about four hundred and fifty 
houſes, and ſituated on Bieſboſſch- bay. 


of the houſe of Naſſau-Orange. | 
HEeLvozTSLUYS, a ſmall town, with a commodious 
harbour, -where the pacquet-boats from England uſually 
arrive. Here is a dock, with a fine ſtore-houſe, and a 
baſon, in which are laid up the ſhips of war belonging to 
the Rotterdam department. | 
_ Gorex, or GOEREs,, a ſmall town ſituated on the 
river Lech. 2 . i 
Here are alſo the ſmall towns of Williamſtadt, on the 
frontiers of Dutch Brabant; Workham, Heuſden, 


Vlaardingen, Catwyk-op-Zee, and ſeveral other towns 


ann nn 


in the year. The wiſh was fulfilled, and the uncharitable 


WoERDEN, a ſmall town, ſituated on the Old Rhine, 


Der-KLunpekrT, a ſmall fortified town, the property 


* 
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The Towns in NORTH-HOLLAND, which ſend 
deputies to the States are 1 
ALKMAAR, in Latin Alemaria, the firſt town of 
North-Holland, or Weſt-Frieſland, lying almoſt in the | 
centre of it, twenty-three miles north of Amſterdam, and 
feven of the North ſea, againſt which it is ſheltered by 
the fand-hills. It is 'a very ancient city, and ſuffered } 
much by the incurſions of the Friſons, about ſix hundred 
T ago, e d eee William to build a caftle 
its defence, and after wards to fortify it, and endow it 
with large privileges. It is one of the moſt beautiful 
towns in this part of the country, ſurrounded with plea- 
ſunt gardens, walks, and meadows, in the laſt of which 
numbers of cows are kept. Hence a large trade 
is carried on in cheeſe and utter. Tr is called the Gate 
of Waterland, a name given to North Holland, and has | 
been ſeveral times deſtroyed; particularly in 1328, but 
it was afterwards rebuilt in greater ſplendor. The city is 
encompaſſed with a wall, and on one fide is a large 
grove regularly planted, which greatly adds to the beauty 
of the place. Here are two churches belonging to the 
Calviniſts, with one of Lutherans, one of Remonſtrants, 
dne of Mennonites, and a Jewiſh ſeminary. * The road 
and canal from hence to Beemſter, and the canal to 
Hoorn, are extremely pleaſant, as well as the walks upon 
the ramparts. Here was an auction of tulips in 1637, 
of which ſome were fold from three to five thouſand 


| 


twelve miles eaſt of Alkmaar, and ſeven- | 
It contains two - churches 

of Calviniſts, one for Arminians, one for | 
therans, and three for Papiſts. ' On the land- ſide 


rich es, fine gardens, pleaſant walks, and | 
canals. 38 of cattle are brought hither from | 
Denmark; and fartened in the adjacent meadows. 
mong other delightful walks, there is one three miles 
ength, planted with rows of trees, and paved with | 
ners ; at the extremity of which hes a train of vil- 
lages adjoining to each other, and thus forming a ſtreet 
which is alſo three miles in length, and extends to the 
gate of Ehkhuizen. The town has a good trade, an 
India-houſe, a great annual fair in May, a fine dock, in 
which men of war and merchant ſhips are built, and a 
conſiderable trade in butter and cheeſe. © It has alſo a | 
ſhare in the whale-fiſhery, and is the feat of the mint of 
North-Halland; alternately with Enkhuizen and Meden- 
- blik. A college of admiralty alternately meets here and at 
Enkhuizen once in three months. The deputies of North- 
Holland hold their afſemblies at this town. 

ExxRumx, in Latin Ercby/a, the third town in 


rank; though the largeſt 'in - North-Holland, ſtands on 


. the Zuyder-ſce, eleven miles north-eaſt of Hoorn, and 
twenty-three calt of Alkmaar. It has a good harbour, 
which comes up quite to the town; and, on the north 
and weſt fides; excluſive of good ramparts, it is further 
fortified with ſeven baſtions. Here are three Calviniſt, 
one Lutheran; two Menndnite, and three popiſh 
churches. The admiralty college and mint- office of 
"North-Holland are held here alternately with Hoorn. 


This town alſd contains an Eaſt and Weſt· India houſe, 4 


provincial zine, a foundery for canfion, a conſider- 


able trade in thip+building and falt, and a ſhare in the | 


cry. ' . : LAI | 
Eda in Latin Edamum, the fourth rown in rank at 
a little diſtance from the Zuyderzſee, with which it has a 

; unication, and a trade in timber, train- oil, ſalt, and 
ſhip-building: - Near it was a large lake called che Pur- 
mer, which is now drained, and converted into rich 
Hund. The timber- trade and ſhip- building is carried on 
here very extenſively. This place was once famous for 
irs excellent "cheeſe, and, at this day, all the:chbefe made 
by the name of Edam, this ton 


* 1 5 T n r or or K 


in many reſpects, is one of the moſt conſiderable in 


. 1 frequently 
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MownntkznDam, in Latin Man 
on a bay of the Zuyder-ſee, about — 2 5 
of Amſterdam. It is the fifth town in rank dor he. | 
wall nor rampart to defend it. The nba 
chiefly ſupported by fiſhing, foap-boilin = 
weaving ; the harbour having been long reucKery 
che gathering of the ſand. It derives its name by. 
lake of Monica, which has a communication vn 
Zuyder-ſee, by means of a canal. In the _ 7 
1s kept the collar of the order of the Golden 1 
taken from count Boſſu, admiral of the Spanich 
who was defeated by the Dutch in 1573, near H 
This is an ancient town, mentioned in the Dutch 
of 1236. The Calvinifts, Lutherans, Papiſts, 
Mennonites, have each a church here. 

MEpenBLick, commonly called Mzwi.ick, in 
Medenblicum, a town. ſituated on the Zuyder- ſee e 
miles north-eaſt of Hoorn, and ſeven north. We 
Enkhuizen. It is faid to be the moſt ancient c 
North-Holland, and was formerly its capital. bein 
ſeat of the Friſon kings. It is ſmall, but well fort 
and has a harbour capable of containing three hu 
fail. The banks, or dykes, here are ſtronger, bro 
and higher, than any in the country; for, when 
north winds blow, the water beats moſt furiouſly o 
ſhore ; and, at ſpring- tides, the fea riſes ſometime 
high as the dykes, and would even overthrow and! 
them, did not the inhabitants ſtop its fury, by laying 
over the dykes, which preſerve them in a tempeſt, 
trade of this town conſiſts chiefly in timber, br 
from Norway and the Baltic; and, in the neighboy 
vaſt numbers of cattle are fed. The papiſts, Luthe 
Calviniſts, and Menonnites, have each a church he. 

PuRMEREN, the ſeventh and laſt: town of N 
Holland that ſends deputies to the ſtates; it derive 
name from what is called the. Purmer-lake, at one 
of which - it ſtands, five miles weſt of Edam, 
thirteen-north of Amſterdam. The neighbouring 
try was formerly full of lakes and marſhes, whic 
now drained, and converted into gardens, orchards, 
paſtures, dykes, highways, and canals. Here is a wg 
market for cheeſe and catrle. | 

ZAANDAM, ZARDAM, or SARENDAM, a large u 
town, at the mouth of the Zaan, about five miles nd 
weſt of Amſterdam. It is divided into eaſt and we 
the river, and among its inhabitants are a number o 
merchants, who deal in timber, grain, blubber, and e 
commodities. - Ship- building is carried on in fo calf 
a line, at this place, that it is believed three h 
veſſels are built here in a year; and that a man of 
could be built every week, if there was occaſion, and 
materials provided, u giving two months nd 
The mills of all kinds in the neighbourhood exceed 
thouſand, and conſiſt of ſawing mills, peaſe· mill 
mills; colour-mills, paper-mills, ſnuff- mils, &c. 
ters and bookſellers are numerous in this town, f 


Eomonr, or Equort, 4 handfome' village; f 
the title of count. It had formerly. a fine caſtle, 4 


called Wg, a plea 
ſituated on the Wykermeer. Moſt of its inhabuani 
gardeners, who ſupply: the city of Amfterdam wit 
Parr, a village fituated on the North ſe, * 
for its oyſters. 4 44 1 % 31. OURS * 
Hrn, a village ſituated at bern 
Holland. The inhabitants are . kg a 
2 ort by carrying out ot bringing in fe 
| rex e which: 2 a communication t 2 
| North ſea and che Zuydef. ct. Welt of ib af 
called the Landſdiep, which, in time of wh 
rendezvous of the Durch fleets. wil 1 
| BRock, or Broxx, 4 large Ten 
| 


7 called the Pattern of Cleanlineſs of | 
The houſes are built of boards, idem dach 


ſtory, and rhe roofs tiled; Ihe boards . the 


; being the greateſt mart for that commodity. ''Edam con- 
tains about one thouſand houſes, with two Calviniſt, one 


-Liutheran, one popiſh, and one Mennonite church. 
f * 2 5 i | ; 
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indows are, in ral, ſaſhed, and deco- 
th tequtiful n The inſide of their 
© are extremely neat, and embelliſhed beyond 
be iwagined. Thoſe who have the ſmalleſt 
er gtound before the houſe, never fail to convert 
I agrecable garden, diverſified with gravel-walks, 
1 ek, images, and little hedges, or painted rails. 
* - elf is watered with canals, which are kept 
E teſt care, and all the ſtreets are paved with 
= ich are frequently waſhed and ſtrewed with 
4 That theſe ornaments may not be defaced 
Kd the ſtreets are made deſignedly too narrow for 
55 paſs through. The cattle, inſtead of being 
so be brought into the villages, are kept by the 
r of peafants who dwell: among the paſtures ; 
Wialſengers muſt put up at the inns without the 
Vor only the wooden furniture in the houſes, 
every broomſticks, are painted, but even the 
ſiles in the meadows, with the poſts that are 
Wh the cattle to rub themſelves againſt. 
m, a large town, fourteen miles weſt of Men- 
& -The adjacent country is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 
Welt foil in Europe. 
a handſome village, giving title to a branch 
nh of Waſſenaar. 3 
Peter part of the continent of North Holland 
el drained lakes and marſhes, in conſequence 
Wit abounds in canals, dykes, ditches, and ſluices. 
ads that lie about it, the moſt noted is the 
h is parted from the continent by a channel 
lhe Marſdiep. It is the largeſt of all the iſlands 
, being: eight miles in length, and five in 
W defended from the ſea by ſand-hills and ſtrong 
be foil is very fruitful, breeds great numbers 
& and contains fix villages. On the eaſtern coaſt 
Wmodious road, called the Moſco-road, which is 
oos of all the outward-bound Eaſt-India 
iing to the chambers of Amſterdam, Hoorn, 
Whit,” who le here under the cannon of a fort, 
eb che Scheld. At this place they are alſo 
ift they wait for an eaſt or a north-weſt 
many them through the Marſdiep; during which 
Wulkally {aid to be lying in the Texel. 


ZEALAND 


= province,. called in Dutch Zealand, or Szeland, 
tin Zelandia, has its name from its ſituation, 
epemirely of iſlands which are formed by thoſe 
wand outlets of the Scheld, called Zecuteſche- 
Wor Sea-ſtreams. The iſlands of Walcheren- 
on the weſtern coaſt, are defended againſt 
os the ſea by the downs or ſand-hills; and, 
er ſides, like the reſt of the iſlands of Zealand, 
ee, which” at the bottom have a breadth of 
= German ells, and at the top are fo broad, 
ages may paſs a- breaſt. The height is alſo 
= to-their thickneſs ; notwithſtanding which, 
end ſtormy weather, the waves in many 
wk paſſage or flow over them. On the north 


aby Flanders, and weſtward by the North 
Wl is fruicful, yielding wheat, fruits, rich 
t quantities of madder ; but little or no 


oem che other provinces, or from England 
Here is paſture for ſheep, eſpe- 
Wie ſhores, and the mutton is preferred to . 
province. Wool is alſo very fine in this 
province in general is wealthy and po- 
5 * air is not I. wholeſome as that of 
| provinces, the natives enjoy a pretty 
1 Kbeilth, but forei who 8 imo it are 
aud fevers. Phe ſeveral iſlands, which 
n had ancientiy lords of their own, 
ee ſubje& to che counts of Holland, and 
N chat province, fell to the houſe of Bur- 
a devolved to the hoſe of Auſtria, and at 
Mun dhe other provinces, in the union-of 


bl. - 


— 14 


8 4 


Exe bounded by Holland, eaſtward by Bra- 


WY Lind, with which, however, it is well ſup- | 


UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
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The inhabitants of the ſuperior claſs are courteous 
and liberal ; but the inferior ſort are rough and boiſterous, 
and principally employed in failing : They are the beſt 
mariners of the Seven Provinces, and, during a war, 
make great advantage by privateering. In their cuſtoms 
and manners they reſemble the Brabanters and the French, 


Zealand is not eaſily computed, on account of the inter- 


northern bank of Schowen, to the moſt ſouthern ſhore 
of South Beeveland, it is about twenty-three miles ; and, 
from the moſt eaſtern part of Walcheren to the town of 
Tolen, about twenty-eight. 
tains eleven towns, and one hundred and ten villages, 
ſome of which are very large. The affembly of the 


burg; and the prince of Orange, as marquis of Fluſhing 
and Terveere, is preſident of it. To the aſſembly of the 
ſtates-general, Zealand ſends four deputies, who hold 
their office for Jife. The principal tribunals and boards 
are, two high courts of juſtice, a college of admiralty; 
and à chamber of accounts. The clergy are divided 
into four claſſes, making altogether fixty-three miniſters. 
The moſt conſiderable places in this province, are 
MrpDLEBURG, or, as the Dutch ſpell it, MippzLBur, 
in Latin Medioburgum, the capital, ſeeming to have de- 
rived its name from its ſituation in the middle of the 
Walcheren iſland. It is a large well-fortified city, con- 
taining ſeven Calviniſt churches, with a g ymnaſinm illuftre, 
a French, Engliſh, Lutheran, Mennonite, and Popiſh 
church, and a Jewiſh ſynagogue. This town is alſo the 
ſeat of the admiralty college, the chamber of accounts, 
and the mint. It is fortified with a wall, ſtrengthened 
with thirteen baſtions, and ſhips of four hundred tons 
can come up to it by a broad deep canal, a mile and a 
half in length. It is a populous, rich, and flouriſhing 
city, inhabited by many wealthy merchants, who carry 
on a great trade to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, France, 


whale and herring fiſheries. Middleburg was erected 
into an epiſcopal ſee by Paul IV. but, being ſoon 
after taken by the prince of Orange, after a ſiege of two 
years, the biſhopric was ſuppreſſed. It is adorned with 
ſeveral noble ſquares, and ſtately public buildings, par- 
ticularly St. Nicholas's abbey, where the ſtates afſerable, 
and the high colleges are held; and the town-houſe, 
which is a ſuperb ſtructute, having a curious clock and 
dial, which coſt one hundred and fifty thouſand guilders. 
The ifland in which this city ſtands, though not the largeſt, 
is the moſt fruitful and populous of all the Zealand 
Hands. Middleburg is abbot five miles north-eaſt of 
Fluſhing, forty- two ſouth-weſt of Rotterdam, and thirty. 
four north-eaſt of Oſtend. : lads 
VLISSINGEN, or FLUSHING, in Latin Hiſinga, à town 
ſituated on the ſame iſland, at the mouth of the J 
or Weſterſcheld, about five miles fouth -weſt of Middk- 


burg, and eleven north-eaſt of Sluys. It is well fortified, 


and has greater conveniencies for navigation and trade, 
than any other in the Netherlands. To the right of the 
new haven, leading to the provincial baſon, is a large 
dock, and to the weſt of this dock lies the entrance into 
the old harbour, which is divided into two departments, 
and ſerves for merchant ſhips. It defends” not only the 
Mage into the Weſterſcheld, but alfo to the iſſes of - 
Zealand, and even into Flanders by ſea; and, being well 
fortified, it was reckoned of ſuch importance, - chat 
Charles V. ordered his fon Philip to be careful of pre- 
ſerving it.. By his orders, the duke of Alva commanded 
4 citade] to be built here, but it was not finiſhed on ac- 
count of the war. This was one of the firſt cities that 
declared for the confederates, after they had ſeiged the 


Briel, The town is not fo large, nor ſo well but as 
particularly the 


Middleburg, N ſeveral fine ſt . 
town-houſe, which is a very magnificent and regular pile, 

after the model of that of Antwerp. Flothiog took of ; 
the Spaniſh yoke in 1572, and voluntarily fubmitted to 
the 


1585, who ns ey Sir Philip S governor of it; 


but it was r 


7K * 


9 


more than the Germans and Hollanders. The extent of 


vening waters; but, including land and water, from the 


6 


The whole 3 con- 


| ſtates, conſiſting of ſeven members, is held at Middle- 


Spain, and Portugal, beſides having a large ſhare in the 


te was one- "of the nee 
or rather mortgaged by them 89 Elizabeth, in 
in 1616, under king James * 
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of Orange, as marquis of Fluſhing, is firſt nobleman of 
the province. The famous admiral de Ruyter, who roſe 
from a common ſeaman and pilot to be admiral of the 
United Provinces, was born here in 1607. 

Van, or TER-VEER, anciently Campveer, in Latin 
Veria, a town ſtanding on the ſame iſland, at the mouth 
of the Eaſt Scheld, eight miles north-eaſt of Fluſhing, 
and four from Middleburg. | 
a good trade, eſpecially to Scotland, the natives of which 
are allowed particular privileges. Here are two churches, 
but the Calviniſts only are allowed the free exerciſe of 
their religion. The noble family of Veres, anciently 
earls of Oxford, were ſaid to derive their origin and name 
+ from this city. | 

ARNEMUIDEN, formerly a populous and flouriſhing 
town, but, by its harbour becoming choaked up with 
ſand, it gradually declined, and is now little better than a 
village ; the inhabitants obtaining a ſupport chiefly by 
making and refining falt. | | 

WzsT-KapPtL, an open town, ſituated on the weſt 
fide of the Scheld, which is here fenced by a very ſtrong 
dyke, the ſand-hills having all been gradually waſhed 
away. 


RAMMEKENS, Or ZEEBURG, in Latin Ramna, a 


In the ISLAND of SOUTH BEEVELAND, the 
largeſt and pleaſanteſt of all the iſlands in Zealand, the 
principal places are 
- Goxs, or Tza-Gors, a town, fituated on the moſt 
northern part of the iſland, not far from the Eaſt Scheld, 
with which it has a communication by a channel defended 
by two forts. Though not large, it is neat and well for- 
tified, and carries on a trade. Along the dyke of 
the haven, or canal, are ſome ſalt- pans. | 

BokSELEN, or MoNnSTER, a village and barony be- 
longing to the Borſelen family. A town of the-ſame 
name formerly ſtood in the neighbourhood, but was de- 

ſtroyed by an inundation, in 1532. | 

In the ſmall ISLAND of NORTH BEEVELAND, 
the only place worth mentioning is Kortgene, a town 
having the title of lordſhip, and belonged to the houſe of 
Orange, till king Willian III. in 1670, conferred it on 
count William of Naffau-Odyk, whoſe deſcendants are 
its preſent proprietors. 

The ISEAND of SCHOWEN, which is about 


ſeventeen miles in length, and eight in breadth, abounds 


In gentlemens ſeats, rich farms, and incloſures, and the 
principal places it contains are 
Z1RKSEE,. or ZURICH-SEE, the capital of the iſland, 
ſeated on the ſouth ſide, about thirteen miles from Mid- 
dleburg. It is a large, handſome, populous town, and 
has a good harbour. The commodities it deals in are 
chiefly ſalt, madder, mead, and fiſh, particularly oyſters. 
The church called the Munſter, dedicated to St. Levinus, 
is a very beautiful ſtructure, and the beſt in the province; 
though not ſo ſplendid as formerly, having been much 
_ Injured by lightning, in 1466. The walls of the town 
ate old, and the ditches indifferent; but it is rendered 
formidable by its ſituation, and the conveniency of laying 


E 


the country under water. 


BzouwgRSHAVEN, Or Brzwzrs'-Haven, ſo called 


from the great quantities of beer brought hither from 
- Delft, and other places, and diſtributed to the different 
towns in the province. It is ſituated on the north fide of 
the iſland, ſix miles north of Zirkſee. It was 
formerly a place of good trade, and therefore walled in, 
but the greater part of the inhabitants are now either 
ſeamen or fiſhermen. The celebrated James Cats, grand- 

of Holland and Weſt Frieſland, and one of 
the moſt 


It is well fortified, and has | 


* 
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the negociations of the celebrated Barnevelt, whom the | 
ſtates. had ſent. on an embaſſy to England. The prince 


The ISLAND of DUIVELA 
arge, contains no towns, though ; 
but theſe are not of ſufficient — g 


ND, though 
has ſeveral villag 


ande Thi and dee de en F 
r J | 
abounded. oves, or Pigeons, with which it for 


The ISLAND of THOLEN 
miles in length, and four in bre 
worth mentioning, except 

THOLEN, or TER-Tnorkx, 
eaſt ſide of the iſland, on the 
miles weſt of Bergen- op-Z oom. 
and the whole iſland is ſo ſtrong, th 
200 my: * * other ſide 
indeed an arm of the Scheld, a f 
which renders this iſland a good —— up by i = 
The neighbouring diſtri is very fertile; being wh 
Dutch call polders, or drained lands, incloſed with of | 
The prince of Orange has a large eſtate in this iſland 

ST. PHILIP's ISLAND, in this province, is fu 
and contains only one village, which gives name to 
iſland, but is too inconſiderable to be noticed. 


„ Which is about ej 
adth, has not any pl 


a town, ſituated on! 
river Eendracht, fi 
It is well fortif 
at it is able to ref 
of the river, whicl 


er. 


THIS province, which has the title of : 
| wholly ſurrounded by Holland and 1 
ing a ſmall part of it which borders on the Zuyder 
It 1s about thirty-two miles in length, and twenty-tw 
breadth, and has a wholeſome air. The ſoil, in gene 
is fruitful, To the eaſt, near the borders of Voluwe 
is ſtẽtil, conſiſting either of ſmall hills, or ſandy emine 
many of which are over-run with woods; though 
and there a ſpot of tolerable paſturage is to be found 
1s watered by the Rhine, the Leck, the Vecht, 
other ſmaller ſtreams, beſides ſeveral canals, of wi 
that extending from the village of Vreeſwyk to Utr 
is one of the chief. In the province of Utrecht ate 
towns, and ſixty-five country towns and villages, 
ſtates, as in other provinces, are compoſed of the cle 
the nobility, and the towns; the latter of which 
Utrecht, Amersfoort, Wyk, Rhenen, and Montf 
but Utrecht bears the ſway.” The biſhops of that WW 
were anciently temporal lords of the province, as ve 
of Overyſſel, till Henry of Bavaria ſold the ſovereih 
of it to Charles V. In 1559, the ſee of Utrecht 
raiſed to an archbiſhopric, by Philip II. of Spain, 
1579, it acceded to the alliance of the other provi 
and became a free ſtate. The provincial ſtates, w 
are compoſed of twelve members, ſend three deputi 
the aſſembly of the ſtates-general. The eſtabli 
clergy are divided into three claſſes, making ſeventy 
miniſters, of whom a ſynod is held once a ye: 
Utrecht. The principal places in this province are 
UTRECHT, or, as the Dutch ſpell it, UrTRecil 
Latin Ultrajeftum, Trajectum Ulterius, or Trajetlu 
Rhenum, ſo called from an ancient ferry or pallage 
over the Rhine. It was anciently called Anionia, wit 
as well as from the Roman coin and other monume 
antiquity found about it, it is ſuppoſed to have be 
Roman colony. Thus city, which is the capital on 
province, and the ſeat of its ſtates, lies on the cha 
the Old Rhine, nineteen miles ſouth of Amſten 
twenty-ſeven eaſt of Leyden, and twenty-five north 
of Rotterdam. It is a large, handſome, populous 
and the capital of the province. Before the reform 
here were ſeveral and rich monaſteries, 
religious houſes. The churches are. magnificen, | 
cially that of St. Martin, formerly the cathedral, 
Charles V. in 1536, held a ſolemn meeting of the l 
of the Golden Fleece. The church of St. Mary, 
monly called the Engliſh Church, was built by the 
peror Henry IV. to atone for his deſtroying . 
name at Milan. Over the church of St. Sas | 
che Old Minſter, is a muſeum of all forts of 3h 
and curioſities. The ſtreams, which run through | 
of the ſtreets, contribute much to the Nun, 
down; and the ſuburbs, which are large 499 on 
have alſo canals running through them, T 
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eminent Dutch poets, was born here, and died | | 
6 231 2 5 ö the two principal ſtreams in the city, ace 
| 2 
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UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Graft, The buildings on each ſide of the latter 
ſplendid. The only defence of the city is a 
Pc Old Canal. Here is a ſtately town-houſe, 
1 mandery of the Teutonic order, and a cele- 
; | niverſity, which was founded in 1636, ſince which 
= geady fiouriſhed, though ig has not all the privi- 
4 moſt other univerſities, being wholly ſubject to 
F 2-5 of the city. The mall, without the town, 
bye rows Of lofty limes on each fide, is very 
and the phyſic- garden, belonging to the uni- 
3 A extremely curious. Five of the churches of 
9 oh have chapters, but the members of theſe chap- 
qurehaſe their places, ſome of which coſt ſix or ſeven 
4M ders. This city is famous for the birth of 
Wan VI. whoſe epitaph, ordered by himſelt, 
Ft his humility. It is as follows: —Adrianus Sex- 
ke (us , gui nibil ſibi in vita infelicius duxit, quam 
rr Adrian VI. lies here, who reckoned it 
Ie greateſt misfortune that he ſhould ever have been 
s government.“ Here, in 1579, the memo- 
ian was formed between the Seven Provinces ; 
niz the celebrated peace was concluded be- 
SGcat-Britain,, Portugal, Pruſſia, Savoy, and the 
Wd Provinces, on the one part, and France on the 
ud, in 1714, between Spain and the Dutch. 
Whhabitabts of this city boaſt of its having given 
Wh the celebrated Anna Maria Schurman, who un- 


Wer 
x 


dot alſo the Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldaic 
The queen of Poland, paſting through this 
huring heard much of this lady's extraordinary 
. honoured her with a viſit at her own houſe, 

LrooRT, or AMERSFORT, in Latin Amilfortza, 
Wn plcafantly ſituated at the foot of a hill, on the 


uence of ſeveral rivulets, where it becomes na- 
, and firſt: receives its name. It is fix miles ſouth 
| Zuyder-ſee, and ſeventeen north-eaſt of Utrecht. 
N quantities of German goods are conveyed from 
* down-the Eem to Amſterdam. Its beer and to- 
bd trde-are much declined, but its manufactures of 
(and bombazine are (till in a flouriſning ſtate. Here 
ne churches, one of which is a large ſtately fabric; 
le hoſpitals are equal to thoſe of the greater cities. 
& public ſchool in this town, ſeveral eminent perſons 
ad their education. It is of no great ſtrength, be- 
Jammanded by a hill called Amersforderberg ; on the 
Edt which ſtands the pleaſant palace of Soedſtyk, 
ng to the houſe of Orange. 
Auen, in Latin Rhena, a town, ſeated on the de- 
Fo a hill near the Rhine, which gives name to it, 
ineteen' miles ſouth-eaſt of Utrecht, and thirteen 
if Amersfort. It is an ancient town, ſuppoſed to 
N Urinnas mentioned by Tacitus, and is ſurrounded 
rl and baſtions. Here the unfortunate Frede- 
I eftor Palatine, and king of Bohemia, reſided, 
Me retired, with his family, into the United Pro- 
* This is but a ſmall place, though it formerly 
ants of its own. From the neighbouring hill of 
a moſt beautiful and extenſive proſpect is 
kanded, - 
R. Wrk-Tz-DuvuRsSTEDE,. a town, ſituated on 
. twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Utrecht, and about 
_ N of Amſterdam, where the famous 
u of the ancients is ſuppoſed to have ſtood. 
cor Charles the Great a town, with its 
9 Hermacerus, the fixth biſhop of Utrecht, 
Abr the zeal with which he laboured to convert 
alen to. Chriſtianity. This place was formerly 
® but has much declined. | | 
© 2%.2, beautiful village, moſt delightfully 
99 lurrounded with elegant ſeats and houſes. 
e number of other wealthy inhabitants, 
10 * Jews have choſen this place for their 
N they have built a ſuperb ſynagogue. 
* iin which this much-admired village is 
> Sings to the noble family of Ter- Meer. 
Th or .MonTrookT, a ſmall town on the 
LO having acquired its name from a fort erected 


1 
[1 


Wed not only Latin, Greek, Italian, Spaniſh, and 


em, which has its riſe in the neighbourhood, from 


elected from among the people 


585 
tifications were deſtroyed by the Spaniards ; and, in 1672, 
the French blew up the fort. 

AMERONGEN, a handſome country town, belonging to 
the noble family of Rheede. The old caſtle here, which 
was burnt by the French in 1672, has been ſince rebuilt 
with greater ſtrength and magnificence. 

LIERSVUM, a free lordſhip, belonging to the earl of 
Rochfort in England. 

Zkvsr, a village, delightfully ſituated, and having 
a caſtle, which formerly belonged to the counts of Naſſau, 
who, between the years 1750, and 1760, ſold it to a 
merchant of Amſte. dam, of the name of Schellinger, 
who gave it to the Moravians for a ſeminary. 255 


nr 1 AMD 


THIS province has the title of lordſhip, and is called 
in Dutch Yriefland, in Latin Friſia, from the Friſians, 
its ancient inhabitants, whoſe ſettlements extended along 
the German ocean from the Weſer to the Scheld, and 
were diſtinguiſhed by the names of Eaſt and Weſt Frieſ- 
land. Of the former, the province we are now deſcribing 
forms a part, being bounded northward by the German 
ocean; eaſtward by the provinces of Groningen and 
Overyſlel ; weſtward by the Fhe ; and ſouthward by the 
Zuyder-ſee and Overyſſel. Its length is thirty-ſeven 
miles, and its breadth about twenty-two. The air of 
this country, being purified by frequent winds, is better 
than could be expected from its low ſituation. Though, 
in the winter, the fields are generally ſo overflowed that 
there 1s no travelling but on banks, in ſummer it is 
dried by the ſeaſon, with the aſſiſtance of art, and in 
many places affords good paſtures, with ſome arable 
lands, eſpecially in Ooſtergow. Weſtergow, which is 
the largeſt tract, is more level and fenny, but abounds 
with fiſh and fowl. Neither of them have any wood, 
but the inhabitants are ſupplied with turf by a bituminous 
earth, which Guicciardin ſays formerly took fire of it- 
ſelf, in this province, near the Zuyder-ſee, and could 
not be ſtopped, by art or induſtry, till it had burnt two 
leagues in length, and nearly as much in breadth : but, 
at length, by the burſting out of ſubterraneous waters, 
the fire was extinguiſhed, and a lake formed, which is 
now called Jonkermeer. Becanus obſerves, that ſuch a 


circumſtance happened in Brabant, in 1551, and in the 


province of Utrecht, in 1567. To guard this country 
againſt the inundations of the fea, | 2 high dykes 
have been erected all along the coaſt, there being few or 
no ſand-hills. Like Holland, it is interſected with a 
variety of canals for draining off the water, and facili- 
tating commerce. | 

The whole province contains eleven towns, and three 
hundred and thirty-ſix villages. The inhabitants ſtill 
retain that ſtrong paſſion for liberty which diſtinguiſhed 
their anceſtors, together with their old cuſtoms and man- 
ner of living, even to the ancient Frieſen dialect and 
accent, They are frugal, affable, and modeſt, but out- 
rageous when provoked. Frieſland is famed for its ſe- 
veral woollen ſtuffs, but more eſpecially. for its linen, 
which is the fineſt in Europe. Though the major! of 
the inhabitants are Calviniſts, .yet-there are alſo numbers 
of papiſts. The Mennonites are ſtill more numerous, 
which is not in the leaſt ſurpriſing, as Menn Simon, from 
whom they derive their name, was a native of Witmaar- 
ſum, and firſt propagated his doctrines in this province. 
Various are the changes which the political conſtitution 
of this province has undergone. Anciently it had 22 

of its own, and then kings, among whom Radbod II. was 
particularly famous. Theſe were ſucceeded by podeſtats, 
7 e. So early as 1436, part 
of Frieſland devolved to the houſe of Burgundy : The 
greater part of it, however, ſtill continues under podeſtats. 
In 1498, the emperor Maximilian created duke Albert of 
Saxony. hereditary. governor of Frieſland ; and, though 
this was done with a proviſo that the people ſhould main- 
tain their ancient liberties, they never would acknowledge 


| him. In 1515, the emperor Charles V. reduced it under 


his dominion ;. but, under his ſon Philip II. the Frieſens - 
recovered their liberty, and acceded to the Utrecht al- 


ng by Godfrey, bilbop of Rhenen. Its for- 


hance, b , ö a 


586 
The whole 'afſembly of the ftates here conſiſts of 


eighty-two perſons, each town and grieteny, or diftrict, 
ſending two; the nurnber of towns being eleven, and of 
che grietenies thirty. This province ſends five depuries 
to the afſembly of the ſtates- general; and here, as in the 
other provinces, is a provincial court of juſtice, a cham- 
ber of adboiits, and a committee of the ſtates. With 
reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of this province, 
the Cale linſt minifters amount to two hundred and ſeven, 
who forth fix claſſes, and hold a ſynod, annually and al- 
ternately, at the principal towns. The moſt conſiderable 

LEUWARDEN, in Latin Leovardia, the capital of the 
province, and the ſeat of its chief college, about fixty 
miles north-eaſt of Amſterdam, and ſeven ſouth of the 
German ocean. It is à large, handſome, ' populous city, 
con a mint, many palaces of the nobility, a Jewiſh 
vine 


"and a ſtateſy town-houſe. The Dutch Cal- 
fe have” three churches here, the French Calviniſts 
one, the" Entherans one, the Mennonites three, and the 
papiſts ſeverd. It is not only interſected with a great 
number of canals,” but ſeveral ftreams vnite init, to the 
very great improvement of its commerce. The fortifi- 
cations belonging to it, however, are neglected. Whilſt 
Frieſland had its ſtadtholders, they reſided in the prinzen- 
hof in this town, which gave it an air of ſplendor and 
dignity ; but this honour has been annihilated ſince the 
year 1747, in which William IV. was declared heredi- 
tary factholder of all the United Netherlands. By its 
navi canals, its carries on a good trade with Ham- 
burgh, Bremen, Embden, and Holland. Formerly a 
bay extended itſelf quite up to the city from the North 
fea, which was ſo large as to be called the Middle ſea, 
dividing the eaſtern and weſtern Io; but this bay gradu- 
ally dried up, and the ground has been cultivated and 
built upon. Near this place is Marienburg, a feat be- 
longing to the houſe of Naſſau- Orange. | | 
Boswanxb, or BossweRT, in Latin Bolfuerdia, an 
ancient town, ſituated on ariſing ground, five miles ſouth 
of Franeker, and four eaſt of the Z uyder- ſee. The greater 
part of the Frieſland baize, which forms ſo conſiderable 
an article in their r tion, Cat ad A in this 
place. It is encompaſſed by a ditch ramparts, 
and was formerly one of the hanſe- towns. a: 
ate neatly built, and ſeveral canals run through the dif- 
ferent parts of the town. It has five gates, four ſluices 
on its canals, a ſimall market-place, a town-houſe, a 
church, and a grammar-ſchool, with hoſpitals for the 
poor and orphans. The term Hoſpital, in England, is 
|; applied to charitable foundations eftabliſhed for 
the reliei of the ſick and wounded poor; it may not, 
therefore; he improper to obſerve, that in moſt df the 
other countries of Europe, Hoſpital is not underſtood in 
that mite ſenſe, but taken according to its extenſive 
and real import, as a houſe of hoſpitality, or charity. 
Thus, in this article, when we mention bofprials for rhe 
poof und ornbunt it is not to be underſtood that only ſick 
pot and orphans are to be admitted, but ſuch poor and 
ms ns are to be furniſned with maintenance or educa. 
tion, or receive any other advantages according to the 
tegulations of the reſpectrve eſtabliſhments. In this ſenſe 
the term Huſpital was formerly underſtood in England: 
— hofpital; and Bride well hoſpital, in London. 
FnaAxkx zx, a town ſituated on the canal, between 
Harlingen and Leuwarden, four miles from the Z uyder- 
ſee, but neither large nor fortified, though it has an uni- 
verſity, founded by count Lewis of Naſfau in 1585. 


The: falaries of the proſeſſors are paid out of the revenues 
of the old monaſteries : and the neither in this 
not the ather univerſities of the province, pay any tax 
for their wine and beer. The nei hood is famous 

fine blue glazed tiles and bricks, great quantities of 


-SNEEK, an old town, i ing name to an adjacent lake; 
which ſupplies it with of fiſh; It lies in 'a low 


e coun, und is neither large, handfome; nor 


"> Doxxun, in Latin Doccomm; a town ſituated in a 


| 


3 


corn, paſture, villages, 
on the river Aa, about 


 _ Froitfult country, abounding in 
Aud gentlemens ſeats, Ir ſtands 
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The Dutch Calviniſts have two churches here, b 


are ſalt, bricks, and tiles. 


by a moat, and conſiſts of but one long ſtreet, th 


| for ſhi 
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cleven miles from Leuwarden, and five from the N 
ſea, with which it has a communication by a can | 
Doekurh Diep, "through which the largeſt hips na. 
at 1 5 water. A great deal of ſalt is made here 1 
ARLINGEN, the largeſt town in the province. = 
Leuwarden, ſeated on thecoalt ef the Zuyder- Ke. 
mouth of a large canal. It has a commodious har 
with a depth of water ſufficient for ſhips of the * 
burthen but the entrance of it bei obſtructed l 
gathering of the ſands, part of the la ing muſt be of 
out before they can come in. The admiralty colle 
Friefland has its ſeat here. The town is pretty well | 
fied towards the land, and the adjacent country | 
guarded ag N 
the invaſions of the ſea, by dykes of prodigious ſtreſ 


wealthier part of the inhabitants are Mennonites, Ml 
are alſo ſome Lutherans and papiſts. Its manu fad 


STATEREN, A {mall town ſituated on the Zuyde 
on the moſt weſtern promontory of Friefland. It 
anciently very large and populous, and the reſiden 
the Friſian kings. It had alſo a good trade, but 
declined with the loſs of its harbour, which has 
almoſt choaked up with fand. | 

SLOTEN, a ſmall town, conſiſting of only two ft 
interſecting each other at right S. It is almoſf 
rounded with lakes, out of one of which iſſues a 
gable ſtream, which is received by the ſea, about 
miles below the town. Its fortifications are in ruin: 

Wonkkum, a ſmall town not far from the 2 
ſee. . Like Sloten it is almoſt ſurrounded with Wi 
which ſupply it with variety of fiſh. It is defended 
the middle of which runs a canal. It has a harboliltl8t 
the Zuyder-ſee, but it is too narrom to be con 

of burden. Great quantites of lime are Wi 
here of muſcle ſhells: [AL abt 

HinDtELoPEN, or HiIxTOr ZN in Latin Hindeloj 
ſmall town, with a harbour on the Zuyder- ſee. | 
formerly conſiderable, but the natives now - 
ſubſiſt by fiſhing and ſhip- building. The inhabi 
many of whom are Mennonites, differ greatly froi 
other Friſians, both in their dĩalect and apparel. 
Frs, according to the country dialect prono 
Drilſt, a ſmall town, defended by a ſingle moa 
conſiſting of two rows of houſes, between which f 
rivulet. A great many veſſels are built at this plac 

MaxKxum, a large country town, ſurrounded wit 
houſes, and brick and tile kilns. 

Mor kwekzu, a village, the inhabitants of 
affect ſingularity in their diet, dreſs, and man 
living. The houſes are alſo in ſuch a m 
to form.a kind of labyrinth, ſo that when a ſtranger 
or village, he requires a guide to conduct hi 
ü, „ bid nobun” tin 
+ WvKEL, a village in the Quarter of Zevenw 
or The Seven Foreſts, where the celebrated general 
horn was interret. 89175 N 

In the North ſea, on the coaſt of Frieſland, 3 
iſlands, viz. Ameland and Schilermonnigkoog, of 
the former is a free independent lordſhip belonging 
prince of Orange. 8 f N 4) „ N 


""OVERYSSEL. 


'THIS'province; called in Latin Provincia 71 
nia, is booded to the north by Frieſland and D! 
to the eaſt by the county of Bentheim, and the b. 
of Munſter ; to the weft by the Zoyder-lee ; "0 
ſouth by the county of Zutphen, and à part d wi 
land. It has its name from its ſituation on oy 
of the YMel, wich regard to Guelderland. It 
including the territory of "about 


Drenthe, "is SOV 
miles,” and its breadrh forty-threr. It les 99, 
United Provitices;” and is but indifferent f 
the natural guards of rivets and foreſts. / 8 
gd places,” is harren, being fulf of fn 


nxarſhes ; yet, in ſome places, they have gol 


= 2 _ > * 
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„It is the leaſt populous of any of the provinces, 
count of the ſterility of fo great a part of the 
FF. partly from its inconvenient ſituation for trade. 
vince was the ſeat of the ancient Bructeri, and 
I 4s of the Friſons, with part of the Saxons ; of 
WL; laoguages manners, and, immunities, they ſtill 
WW. oc chan their neighbours. This territory was 
beet to the biſhops of Utrecht, till biſnop Henry 
a transferred it to the emperor Charles V. and, 

f $6, it acceded to the union of Utrecht. The ſtates 
| i of the nobility, and the towns of Deventer, Kam- 
i Zwol, in which their annual afiemblies are al- 
1 ly held. Here are high tribunals and colleges, like 
ue other provinces, and five deputies are uſually 
n bence to the aſſembly of the ſtates- general. The 
ol the eſtabliſned religion are divided into four 
I conſiſting of eighty-four miniſters in the whole, 
© Hold their annual ſynods alternately in the chief 


, 


ſome parts of this province, particularly in the 
wr of  Drent, there are ſtones of ſuch prodigious 
nude, which, not being the product of the ſoil, 
gehe ſpectators with amazement. The inhabitants, 
er have a tradition that they were Heathen altars. 
Vcipal places in this province are 

Wen rzk, in Latin Drveniria, the capital of the 
mer of Salland on the Y fel, over which it has a 
we of boats, eight miles north of Zutphen, forty- 
Wal of Utrecht, and about eighteen ſouth-eaſt of the 
wer-ſee, It is defended with a good wall, eight 
w baſtions, ſome ravelins, and other works, and is 


— = 


(es belonging to different ſects, with a gymnaſium 
ha mint, and an iron-foundery. Deventer was 
y an imperial and Hanſe- town, and erected into 
Wp's ſee by pope Paul VI. in 1559, but that ſoon 
ba period. A pleaſant fort of beer is brewed in 
ace. It ſtands in a pleaſant country, abounding in 
Wes and arable lands, and has a large market- place, 
| guard-houſe, where ſome of the citizens conti- 
lep guard. Formerly it had five monaſteries, 
church to each, and has now five hoſpitals, - for 
id, ck, ſtr „and orphans. Along the river- 
$2 fine key, adorned with rows of trees, affording 
pleaſant walk. This city has ſix gates, ſome of 
dare of curious workmanſnip, eſpecially that called 
k- Poort, which is adorned with ſtatues and in- 
Ms: among the former is that of the emperor 
. erected in 1544, | for his defending the town. 
Is had part of his education in the grammar-ſchool 
nich is now converted into a gymnaſium illuſire. 

In, a town, ſituated on the north bank of the 
It far from where it is received by the Zuyder- 
ib principal ſtrength depends on its fituation, 
Nleing in a low ground, the country round it may 
W lad under water. The wooden bridge over the 
curious ſtructure, being ſeven hundred and 
Mie feet in length, and twenty in breadth, 
* piles at ſo great a diſtance from each other, 

bridge appears to be ſuſpended in the air. For- 
Wn defended by a ſmall fort on the other ſide of 

1 3 out, in 1673, it was deſtroyed by the troops 
7. Kampen, like Deventer, has the privilege 
nd was once a free imperial city. Here are 

ſt churches, in one of which the French pro- 
de permitted to aſſemble. The Mennonites, 
10 Lutherans, are alſo indulged in the free ex- 
C heir religion. The cuſtom-houſe is a fine 
© Wnired by the beſt architects, and the toun- 
Rundfome building, + ee 
* Zwo lx, a large, handſome, populous, 

b e, ſituated on the river Aa, or Black- 
ich it has a communication with the Z uyder- 

and trade. It is ſixteen miles north of De- 
Wong!) fortified, being environed both with 
pat, ſtrengthened by large baſtions, and 
as, excluſive of three forts near the Y ſſel 
I et, which communicates with each other, 
as lines. The Calvisiſts have three: 
bib oae for a French capgregation of the 
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gt, populous, - well-built city, containing ſeveral. 
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ſame perſuaſion ; the papiſts meet in four maſs-houſes ; 
the Mennonites are alſo numerous, but the number of 
Lutherans is ſmall. Zwol was anciently a free imperial 
and Hanſe-town, and now poſſeſſes the right of coining, 
equally with the two preceding towns; with ſeveral hol- 
pitals, an arſenal, a college, and a granary, It has three 
large ſtrong gates, which open into extenſive ſuburbs, 
The provincial ſtates meet here, at Deventer, and Kam- 
pen, by turns. The adjacent country has many orchards 
and meadows, which, with the walks of trees within and 
without the fortifications, make the city very pleaſant. 
Thomas-a-Kempis was prior of Mount Agnis, a monaſ- 
tery near this town; 

HassELT, a ſmall fortified town, ſeated on the Black- 
water, having a good trade. 

GENEMUIDEN, a large village at the mouth of the 
Black-water, which is here called the Zwol-Diep: It is 
noted for floor-mats, ſo much uſed in Holland. 

ALMELOo, a little handſome town on the Vecht, famous 
for its fine linen, whence it carries on a large trade here. 
The Calviniſts and Mennonites have each a church here. 

WoLLENHOVEN, the capital of a diſtri, on the ſouth 
ſide of the Zuyder-ſee. It has a good trade, and in the 


| neighbourhood are ſeveral fine ſeats. 


GRONINGEN. 


THE province of Groningen, or, as the Durch ſpell 
it, Groenengin, has the title of a lordſhip, and is bounded 
on the north by the German ocean; on the eaſt by the 
country of Embden, from which it is ſeparated by the 
river Ems; on the weſt by the province of Frieſland ; 
and on the ſouth by the county of Drenthe. Its greateſt 
length is about forty ſeven miles, and its greateſt breadth 
thirty-three. The air is ſharp, and well purified by 
continual breezes. The land for the moſt part lies low, 
and abounds in fine paſtures; whence. graziery is one of 
the principal occupations of the inhabitants, though the 
country is not entirely deſtitute of corn- lands. On the 
ſouth ſide of the province, towards Drenthe, the ground 
is heathy and ſandy, and interſperſed with foreſts. This 
province contains large herds of great and ſmall cattle, 
plenty of ſea and river fiſh, and a pretty good ſupply of 
turf, Here are ſeveral rivers, of which the principal is 
the Hunſe, and a great number. of . canals and dykes. 
This: territory contains only three towns, but its villages 
amount to the number of one hundred and fixty-five. 
The ſtates conſiſt of the deputies of the town of Gro- 
ningen, and the Ommeland, or circumyacent country, 
and always hold their aſſemblies in the town of Gronin- 
This-province had anciently governors, under the 
title of burgraves ; but, their power being limited, the 
people enjoyed great privileges. Then it became ſubject 
to the biſhop of Utrecht, but afterwards ſhook off his 
yoke, and recovered its liberty. In 1536, however, it 
put itſelf under the protection of the emperor Charles V. 
but, in 1579, acceded to the union of Utrecht. Here 
are high tribunals and colleges, anſwering to thoſe of the 
other provinces. Reſpecting its eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, 
this province is divided into ſeven claſſes, to which be- 
long one hundred and ſixty-one miniſters. The ſynod 
meets annually at the beginning of May, alternately at 
Groningen and Appingedam. The number of deputies, 
ſent by Groningen to the ſtates- general, is ſix. The moſt 
conſiderable places in this province are UID ee 

GRONINGEN, or GROENINGEN, in Latin Groninga, 
the capital, ſituated at the conflux of ſeveral rivulets, 
which form the Hunſe and Fivel. The former of theſe 


ſtreams admits large veſſels from the ſea, quite up to the 


town, which greatly contributes to its trade. It is twenty- 
ſeven miles eaſt of Leuwarden, fifty-eight north of 
Deventer, and eighty north-eaſt of Amſterdam. This 
place was formerly very ſtrong, but its fortifications are 
now much neglected. Its univerſity,” which is well en- 
dowed out of the revenues of the ancient monaſteries, 
was founded in 1615. The town, Which was formerly 
one of the Hanſe, and has ſtill great privileges, is large 
and populous, being the ſeat of the high colleges, and 


containing three ſpacious market- places, with twenty- 


ſeven ſtreets, in which are ſeveral fine buildings; par- 
TL. 


ricularly 


\þ'» 
i, 


57 
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ticularly the town-houſe, the exchange, the public 
hay + RG: and ſeveral churches. - That dedicated 
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to St. 


made by Rodolphus Agricola. It is a fine ſtructure, 


begun in 1468, and not tiniſhed till 1672. By the Fivel 


and the Ems, this town has a communication with 


Weſtphalia. In 1559, pope Paul IV. raiſed it to a bi- 


but it was of no longer duration than the other 


ſhopric, 
ſes in theſe countries. 
. reſiſtance againſt the biſhop of Munſter, that he is ſaid to 
have loft ten thouſand men before it. This city has a 
conſiderable diſtrict under its juriſdiction, called the 
Gorecht. e 


Dam, or ArrIxoE-DaAu, in Latin Damona, an open | 


town, ſituated on the Fivel, about thirteen miles ſouth- 
welt of Groningen. In 1536, it was diſmantled by 
order of the emperor Charles V. on its reduction by his 
troops. 

ich et, a ſmall fortified town on the Renſel. 

DELFzyYL, a fort at the mouth of the Ems, reckoned 
the key to Groningen and Frieſland, on which account 
both provinces are intereſted in keeping it in a good ſtate of 
defence. ; Here is a good harbour, into which the Dutch 
Eaſt- India fleet eſcaped in 1672. The fleet conſiſted of 
fourteen ſhips, the cargo of which was valued at ſixteen 
millions ſterling, and an Engliſh ſquadron of men of war 
was cloſely in purſuit of then. 

BourTaNG, a ſtrong fort in the middle of a large 
morals, built by prince William of Naſſau, in 1593. 

SOLTKANY, 2 large fort, ſituated at the mouth of the 


Hunſe. 


Tu COUNTY. os DRENTHE. 


THIS county is bounded to the north by the province 
of Groningen; to the eaſt by Groningen the bi- 
ſhopric of Munſter ; to the weſt by Frieſland; and to the 
ſouth by Overyſſel, and the county of Bentheim. The 
ground here is viſibly higher chan in Frieſland and Gro- 
ningen, and bears a nearer, reſemblance to that of Over- 
yſſel, The more elevated parts are woody, but, along 
the rivers, it affords ur rage, rye, and wheat. 
The: ſouth parts are marſhes. Several ſtreams 
have their ſources here ; among which are the Muffel-Aa, 
the Schuyten-Diep, and the Hooren-Diep. The places 
in this province are two market-towns, thirty-ſeven vil- 
lages, obe fortreſs] and two forts; without ſo much as 
one charter town. The ſtates conſiſt of the nobles and 
freeholders ; of the former who ſit and vote there are 
cighteen, of the latter thirty-ſix. The aſſembly of the 
ſtates is held annually at Afen, in the beginning of 
March, and the preſident is always nominated by the 
ſtadtholder. No deputies, however, are ſent from hence 
to the ſtates-general, though the country contributes one 

r cent. to all the public expences of the provinces, and 
is under their protection. Beſides the ſtates, here is a 
ſovereign court of juſtice, which decides without appeal, 
and a college which carries into execution the reſolutions 
of the diet. Its eccleſiaſtical" diviſion is compoſed of 
three claſſes, under the direction of forty miniſters, who 
have a yearly ſynod at Aﬀen. The only places of any 
note, in this country, are e HILL SUNVLS 

* Assxh, the capital, fituated nearly in the centre of the 
county, being the ſeat of the high colleges. It origi- 
nated from an abbey here, which was once a nunnery, and 
in which the diets are held to this dax. 

__ KoxvokDty, a ſmall place on the borders of the 
county of Bentheim, with a ftrong fortreſs, and ſeven 
baſtions, raking their names from the Seven Provinces ; 
having alſo an equal number of half-moons' and ravelins, 
with a coun . Beſides which, it has à citadel 
diſtinct from the town, fortified with five baſtions. Theſe 
works are kept in repair at the expence of the ſtates- 
general. The eſs itſelf ſtands on à fandy ground, 
Put is ſurrounded by a morals, which terminates on the 

out- Work. A ſmall quantity of rain lays this moraſs ſo 
effectually water, that the place becomes imme- 
diately inacceſfible. Its ſtrength has 4 
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artin is the principal, and had formerly an organ 


acquired it the 
name of the Key to Overyſſel, Friefland, and Gro- 


| or E U HRO PE. 


| 


In 1672, it made ſuch a gallant | 


—— 


22 


and another named Volter-Schanze, 


arms, and which have been 


United Provinces in general. 


the towns of Oſterwylk, Tilbory, Boxtel, E 


ſtates general, by the elector Palatine, 
of the houſe of Aremberg. The ſatne diſtricte 
tains a lordſhip belonging to the Teutonic cn 
two rich cohvefts, which; by the indulgent 


revenues. Prince Maurice be 


The linen and woollen manufactures 


Baron, WM Latin Breda, a town Geared al 
i of the Merk and the Aa, Whic 


Mert, a ſmall tow 
the Havelt- Aae. 
This territory 


n, ſituated on the rivulet e 


alſo contains a fort, called Ter-Hg 


beſides villages 


THE territories known by the 
y the name of th 

yr are thoſe parts of the divided Neg a 
the Seven United Provinces have ſubducd by their | 
folemnly ceded to thery 
— This 5 5 was beſto 
account o f 
ſtates- general of the United N — * 


Thou ; 
are not members of the ſtate, they e wr 
which they enjoyed when they fell under the domini 
the republic. The hereditary ſtadtholder of the U, 
Provinces 1s governor-general of all theſe count 
Here are alſo ſome' governors of fortreſſes; but the 4 
of theſe is limited to the ſoldiery. The high tribunal | 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in the Generalite Lands, WW 
the Hague, Middleburg, and Venlo. Calviniſm Ml 
eſtabliſhed religion here, as well as in the provinces 
all ſects are tolerated; \ The Roman catholics whe 
even more numerous than the Calviniſts, are noe 
ever, allowed public proceſſions, or other open 0 
nities. 1 911) 151 4099. 

Theſe lands conſiſt of a part of the duchies of B 
and Limburg, of the Upper quarter of Gueldetlany 
of Flanders. The 4 * places belonging te 
ſtates, in the duchy of Brabant, are T 

Bots-Le-Dve, in Dutch Den Boſch, and in 
Silva Ducis, ſituated at the conflux of the Aa and 
mel, twenty miles eaſt of Breda, forty north 
Antwerp, © twenty-ſix ſouth of Utrecht, and fort 
ſouth-eaſt of Amſterdam. Bois:te-Duc was firſt f 
in 1184, by Godfrey III. duke of Brabant, who 
a wood here to be cleared, and uſed in building the 
and to this circumſtance it owes its name. This c 
erected into an epiſcopal ſee, by pope Paul IV. in WM 
but, when it came into the poſſeſſion of the Dut = 
was agreed by the treaty of Munſter, in 1648, lil 
more biſhops ſhould be appointed, but that the d 
ſhould be governed by apoſtolical vicars. The to 
formerly environed with a deep moraſs, in which i 
lay its principal ſtrength, but, fome parts of the 
becoming dry, rendered it neceſfaty to ſtrengthe 
works towards theſe acceffible parts. It was al 
tended on the north-welt fide by a citadel called 
brill; on the ſouth by two forts without the Butche 
called the Leſſer and the Greater; or thoſe of A 
and Iſabella; and to the north fide by a ſmall foit 
the Orte- gate. The town itſelf is pretty large, inte 
with ſeveral canals. Its trade and ſhipping alſo 
ſiderable. It contains four churches for Calvinil 
one for Lutherans, with ten maſs- houſes, and ag) 
illuſtrr. The cathedral; which is now in the hands 
82 is one of the moſt magnificent in the 

s. Before the reformation, here were ſixteen 
teries. In the diſtriẽt to which the town gives ni 
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treaties and conventions. 
on theſe countries, 
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Girſchot, Helmond, Gs, Grave; and Ravenſtein.] 
is a ſmall town, but regularly fortified, ſituated 
Maeſe, and belongs to the prince of Orange, W 
proprietor of 'the barony of. Kuick, and other el 
the diſtrict. Ravenſtein, which is alſo a ſmall 


the Maeſe, gives name to a lordſhip, held as 4 ft 
| and is the 


ſtates, are ſuffered to remain, and enjoy ther 
fieged this Cl i 
1601, but prince Henry -Frederie tod It wy 
which it has continued in the pore an 


Duc, Which is alſo famous for cutlery wars af 


[after their 11 


UNITED NET 


tom thence to the German ocean, ſeventeen 
if if Bergen op- Zoom, fourteen ſouth of Dort, 


p"  6ye north-eaſt of Antwerp. It is pretty 

4 well fortified, and a part of the adjacent coun- 

e id under water. Here are ſeveral ſquares, 
mm 10 hich is delightfully planted with trees, a moated 


ind ſeveral churches; but the trade and manufac- 
de town are much declined. This city ſuffered 
„ch during the wars between the States and the 
WW”. . The Spaniards, having a correſpondence 
ine papiſts in the town, ſurprized it in 1581 ; but 
Maurice of Naſſau became maſter of it again 
| by a boat laden with turf, under which he had 
Wi ſixty ſoldiers, who rendered themſelves maſters 
galt, and he afterwards took the city by capitu- 
* A very remarkable circumſtance is mentioned to 
our of one of theſe ſoldiers: Being unable to 
| coughing, and fearing a diſcovery. of the enter- 
WL, nicht be made in conſequence of it, he deſired one 
WW companions to kill him. Ever ſince this ſurprize 
i bern the cuſtom at Breda to examine all laden 
ih ſtabbing them with a ſtick. It was here King 
<1], reſided, when he was invited by his Britiſh 
o come and take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms; 
thence was dated his famous declaration. Here 
n 1609, che remarkable treaty of peace was con- 
teen the ſame king Charles, Lewis XIV. of 
. and the States-General, under the mediation of 
oof Sweden. The neighbourhood of the town is 
neafant : among other agreeable objects are ſeveral 
& of which one is cut out into beautiful walks and 
x The town gives name to a barony in which it 
z ud both belong to the prince of Orange, under 
ereignty of the ſtates. The - barony contains 
country towns and villages, of which the prin- 
x Williamſtade and Steenbergen, both well forti- 
and garriſoned by the ſtates-general as well as 


| 1n-0p-Zook, in Latin Berga ad Zomam, the 
w of a marquiſate of the ſame name, and a very 


eommunication with the eaſtern. Scheld, nineteen 
þnonh of Antwerp, ſeventeen weſt of Breda, and 
lx ealt of Middleburg, It is one of the ſtrongeſt 
longing to the Dutch: all the paſſes to it are 
kd by forts, lines, redoubts, and batteries; the 
country may be laid under water, and ſupplies 
W proviſion, and ammunition thrown into it from 
Ws, by means of the Scheld, which the beſiegers 
N prevent! till they. are maſters of all the forts upon 
. This town, with the marquiſate to which it 
ame, belongs to the elector Palatine, under the 
of the ſtates general, who always keep a 
eon in it. In 1588, and 1622, it held out 
o powerful armies of Spaniards; but, in 1747, 
Flege of ten weeks, the French made themſelves 
of it by ſurprize. In 1749, however, it was 
though in a very ruinous condition. It con- 
Wt ſeven hundred houſes, and has a good har- 
n an old palace called the hof, a Dutch Cal- 


N.. On the Scheld, in this marquiſate, are alſo 
is forts of Lillo, Kruiſschanz, and Frederick- 
N 


knien, in Latin Trajectam ad Moſam, one of 
ancient and remarkable cities in the Nether- 
ancularly for its ſtrength. It is ſeated on the 

nich paſſes through it, dividing it into two 
* are united by a grand ſtone bridge The 
Wir. . tawards the duchy of Limburg, is 
4 It is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes. be- 
NM be * and one of che principal quays 
Ne ding twelve miles from Liege, and 


= by. the treaty of Munſter, are ſovereigns 
d ich che biſhop of Liege, as having ſuc- 
"Vic rignts of the dukes of Brabant. The 


. 
"7 
N 


rtreſs, which, by the rivulet or canal of Zoom, | 


urch, another for Lutherans, and a chapel for 


tem Bruſſels. The ſtates- general, to whom | 


| Mll river,,running through the ſouth ſide of |. 
falling. into: the Maeſe at the bridge, may 
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level country between the town and St. Peterſberg be 
laid under water. The houſes within its walls are about 
three thouſand in number, excluſive of three Calviniſt 
churches, and a Calviniſt grammar-ſchool, with a gym- 
naſtum, a Lutheran church, two popiſh and four paro- 
chial churches, eight convents of monks, eleven nunne- 
ries, one Jeſuits* college, and a commandery of the 
Teutonic order. But, though the papiſts are permitted 
the free exerciſe of their religion in this town, yet it is 
only twice a year that they are allowed to make their 
public proceſſions, and then only round the two colle- 
giate churches. The town-houſe is a ſtately edifice, and in 
it is a public library. Two other elegant buildings are the 
houſes of the deputies of the ſtates- general, and that of 
the governor. Its. cloth manufacture, which was once 
very conſiderable, is now much declined. A ftron 
garriſon 1s maintained here by the ſtates, and the magit. 
tracy conſiſts partly of Calviniſts and partly of Roman 
catholics, the latter of which muſt be natives of the 
biſhopric of Liege. In 1632 Maeſtricht was taken by 
the troops of the ſtates-general, and, in 1648, their poſ- 
ſeſſion of it was confirmed by the crown of Spain at the 
peace of Munſter, In 1672 the French made theni- 
ſelves maſters of it, and in 1676 king William III. en- 
deavoured to recover it, but without ſucceſs : the former, 
however, reſtored it at the peace of Nimeguen. In 
1748, by the preliminaries of the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, it was ceded to the French, who, on the conclu- 
ſion of the peace, again evacuated it. | 

In that part of the DUCHY of LIMBURG be- 
longing to the ſtates, the only places worth mention- 
ing are 

V ALKENBURG, a ſmall town, though the capital of a 
diſtrict, ſituated on the river Geul. It is an open place, 
having been diſmantled by the French in 1672. By a 
particular privilege it is exempted from all taxes, 

DAlLEMu, or DaaLatm, otherwiſe called 'sGravendal, 
the capital of a diſtri, though a ſmall town, lying on 
the river Berwine. The inhabitants of this town are alſo 
exempt from taxes. 0: 

In that part of the UPPER QUARTER of 
GUELDERLAND, belonging to the ſtates, the only 
places worth mentioning are | 

VENTO, commonly called VExDERLo, a town of conſider- 
able ſtrength on the Maeſe, conſiſting of about eight or nine 
hundred houſes, with ſeveral convents and churches be- 
longing to the Roman catholicks, who conſtitute the 
majority of the inhabitants. One of the high tribunals 
for appeals in the Generalitẽ lands has its ſeat here. The 
majority of the inhabitants are papiſts, who, excluſive of 
the great church, have two convents of monks, and three 
nunneries. The Calviniſts conſtitute but a ſmall con- 
gregation. Goods from the duchy of Juliers being 
ſhipped off here for the Seven Provinces, or conveyed 
over the Maeſe into Brabant, a great number of the in- 
habitants are boatmen, carriers, or porters. At a 
little diſtance ſtands a fort, called St. Michael. | 

STEvens-W AERD, a fort on an iſland in the Maeſe, 
to preſerve the communication between Venlo and 
Maeſtricht. | Kher Tn agent 

MonTrookT, a country town ſituated on a morals, 
giving name to a lordſhip. Ti 

In that part of FLANDERS which belongs to the 
States, the principal places are 

Srurs, in French Ecluſe, a large town, ſeated on an 
arm of the German ocean, the harbour of which has 
lately been ſo choaked up with ſand, that it now admits 
only ſmall veſſels. Its fortifications, natural and artifi- 
cial, are very ſtrong, and nothing but a ſuperior force at 
ſea can prevent its receiving ſupplies from thence. Its 
air, however, is ſo unhealthy that the garriſon is changed 
every year; an incanvenience common to it with all the 
towns in this part of Flanders. The other Dutch go- 


vernors of Flanders are ſubordinate to the governor of 


Sluys. - This town is pretty large in circuit, but the 
greateſt part of it. is taken up with garden and bleaching 
grounds. | * 1 | | 
AARDENBORG, a ſmall town on a canal, 


which com- 
municates with the Zwin. TP. | 


n its courſe by means of ſluices, and the 


Oos r BORG, alſo a ſmall town. | | 
| [90 YSENDYK, - 
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Fein x final but well fortified town on the 
Blikwatr! 5 RENT e eee 
7 Brikvittt; a ſmall town on the Weſt-Scheld, much 
reduced by ſeveral inumdationss. 

Hotsr, a ſtrong well built town, which may be con- 
venientiy Jaid under water. It has a canal or harbour, 
-whick'tormmrmicates with the Weſt-Scheld. It deals 
chiefly*itt corn, and moſt of the inhabitants are papiſts. 
It alſo gives names to a bailiage. ; 
Axt, à ſmall but well-fortified town on an iſland 
formed by the Weſt Scheld. 


„Sas van” Gnu, a ſmall fortified town on a bay of 


the Weſt Scheld. At about the diſtance of a mile from 
"the town ſtands a fort called St. Antony. | 
Prix, a ſmall fortified town on the weſtern arm 
vf the Stheld; called Brackmanwater. It obtained its name 
from Philip II. king of Spain, who cauſed it be built. 
For Sr. Donaas, not far from the Sluys. 


cers, but they engage on oath to maintain the tot 


In this part of Flanders lies the Iſland of Kadſand, or 


Catſand, which, with many other places whoſe names 
nie ener 
N ** : a . . 
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or 
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begin with Cat, is ſuppoſed to ha 
the Catti, who — inhabited | rt of the 
lands. It is very fertile, and, to defend it againſt 
to Which it is much expoſed in ſtormy — — 
dykes have been erected, which are kept wy we 
very great expence. 
as Tournay, 


4 of the barrier towns, 
anen, Furnes, Warndou, Dendermonde, Rure 
give an account of in « 


been ſo ca 


CL» 


— Fort oor up we ſhall 
cription of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 

remark may here be neceſſary, that 8 
ſoned by the ſtates, except Dendermonde 
monde: of Dendermonde, half the garriſon con 
Dutchmen, and the other half of Imperialiſts; b 
of Ruremonde is entirely Auſtrian. Of the Durd 
riſons the ſtates nominate the governors and oth 


and 


the houſe of Auſtria. Both parties contribute 


expences of the garriſons, &c. 
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Netherlands, and particularly of the 
United Provinces. 


FME United Provinces, or Republic of Holland, 

8 conſiſt of the northern part of the Netherlands, 
bordered to the ſouth by Flanders, Brabant, Flemiſh 
Guelderland, and the duchy of Cleves; on the eaſt the 
frontiers extend to the territory of Embden, and the 


Anczent State of the 


biſhopric of Munſter ; while , ſome portion of the | 


northern borders, - and the whole weſtern coaſt, are 
waſhed by the German ocean. Thoſe hiſtorians are 
miſtaken who give the name of Belgium either to all the 
Netherlands, or L are to the Beauvaiſis and Ami- 
enois, or the Diſtrict of Amiens in Picardy, as appears 
from Cæſars Commentaries *®. He tells us, that, having 
brought his ſhips on ſhore, and held a general aſſembly 
of the Gauls, he was obliged to regulate the winter 
2 his army differently from what he had done 

preceding years, the want of rain having occaſioned 


» 


a ſcarcity of proviſions in Gaul. 5 TP 
He Wake ſent one legion, under the, conduct of 
Fabius, into the country of the Morini, now Terou- 
enne ; and another, commanded by Q. Cicero, into that 
of the Nervil, now Cambreſis; a third, under the com- 
mand of L. Roſcius, into the territory of the ÆAdui, at 
rs the duchy of Burgundy; a fourth, under T. La- 
ienus, into the Rhemois, on the border of the Treviri, 
or county of Treves; and three into Belgium, under 
the command of, rhe queſtor M. Craſſus, and the lieu- 
tenants- general Maunatius, Plancus, and C. Trebonius. 
It appears plainly from this paſſage, that Cæſar diſtin- 
the cobntries* of the Morini, the Nervii, the 
Adui, and the Rhemi, which belonged to Gallia Belgica, 
from Belgium. Cæſar tells us chat M. Craſſus had his 
winter quarters in the country of the Bellovaci, which is 
Beauvais; whence- it 13 plain that that province was in 
Belgium; and Hictius as informs us, that M. Antony 
wis Wich four legions in Belgium; and, in the next 
chapter, he'obſeryes, that the ſame general was in winter 
quarters 4p the country of the Atrebates, which is Artois. 
Since, therefore, the Belloyaci and Atrebates, were part 
of Een it conſequently follows that the. Ambiani, 
(the inhabitants of Amienois) who were ſeated between 
them, myſt alſo belong to Belgium. This is further 
confirmed by the obſeryation, that Belgium extended as 
far the ſea; and Cæſat obſerves t, that the inhabitants 
of "the Britiſh coaſt were come from Belgium, and had 
given to the cities and towns which they had built there, 
che names of choſe of their native country. Belgium, 


HISTORY or run UNITED PROVINCES; 
REPUBLIC or HOLLAND. 


Limburg 


ably enjoyed by the earls of Ardenne; but, as 
bours, and were attacked by Dagobert, king of 


ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Neuſtria, 


poſſeſſion of it. 
the earldom of Ardenne. The other pan, un. 


inhabitants, a certain officer was appointed, al 


Bayatians) who had diſplayed 


2 


rhereore, contained only the provinces of Artis. Ami- 
Feats: t © De Bello Gal. Lib, V. Cap, xxiv, 


n _ 


enois, and Beauvaiſis; whence it appears how 
thoſe modern authors are miſtaken, who 
Latin name of Belgium either to the Nether: 
general, or to the Seven United Provinces. 

The greateſt part of the Netherlands was con 
by the Romans; and that portion of it whid 
towards Gaul, continued in their ſubjection till ff 
cline of that empire ; after which the Franks | 
maſters of it; and, under the French monarchy, 
part of the kingdom of Metz, or Auſtraſia. Th 
ſion of the Low- Countries into ſo many ſtates, is c 
from the earls or counts of Ardenne; the origin of 
was from the ſons of Clodian, king of France 
being kept out of that ſucceſſion by Merovea, 
forced, for their ſecurity, to repair to the moſt def 
places of the foreſt of Ardenne, and the countries 
banks of the Moſelle; where they founded the ty 
earldoms of the Moſelle, and of the Ardenn 
former belongs to Germany ; the latter compre 
part of Flanders and Brabant, all Hainault, 
and Luxemburg, together with the d 
Bouillon. + Theſe large eſtates were for ſome time 
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powerful and great, they became the envy of their 


and ſon of Clorarius II. king of France; who (le 
nulph, earl of Ardenne, and ſeized: his county, 
Hainault as an earldom to Albert his ſon. De 


and, being before king of Metz, Auftraſia, : 
gundy, he was now ſovereign of the greateſt 
France. He gave away ſeveral parts of the co 
Ardenne, but the remainder {till retained the 
earldom. | X A 
About the year 940, Luxemburg and Limbur 
beſtowed on two of the younger ſons of Ricuine, 
Ardenne; and, about the ſame time, Namur was 
into an earldom. The next came afterwards b 
riage to the houſe of Lorrain, who long con 


Part of Brabant, as already related, was inc 


dered on the ſca, as much reduced, and al g 
pulated, by the depredations of the Danes 
In order, therefore, to guard the coalt, and Pf 


warden of the marches; which title Was gun 
Utilo, nephew of Aldiagerius, king of the Pens, 
great Courage 


+ Lib. v. Cap. xii. 


Obe of his deſcendants, named Anſegiſtus, 
octhe palace in France, and afterwards duke 
4 500 and his great grandſon, Pepin, obtainin 

4 Mt 00 France, that duchy became a province o 
$ ou and was afterwards part of the kingdom 
N 0 About the year 980, the cities and terri- 
1 Bruſſels, Louvain, Antwerp, and Nivelle, were 
4Y | from che duchy of Brabant, by the emperor 
= Ci and formed a new ſtate, with the title of the 
Fi le of the Holy Empire. The emperor then 
| his aunt, whoſe grand-daughter 


WT” cory to 


n occceded her, and tranſmited it by marriage to 
_ {on of Reiner, earl of Hainault, who had the 
Jo 77 earl of Louvain. His deſcendants afterwards 


it one of whom, Godfrey VII. earl of Louvain, 
a thc reſt of the country, and was created duke 
S fir wo was 2 wild dreary country, the ſea- coaſts 
ST td with the Daniſh pirates, and the interior 
n vretchedly cultivated, till it was conquered by 
French, who, ſoon after the eſtabliſnment of their 
dy, appointed a certain officer, with the title of 
of Flanders, to ſuppreſs the robbers in that 
m, and, by government and protection, to civilize 
and encourage them to induſtry. This office 
ain che ſame family for ſeveral deſcents, and was 
nico the title of count or earl, about the year 
h Charles the Bald, emperor and king of France, 
or of Baldwin, the ſeventh foreſter, who had 
wo his ſiſter. = 

nas included in the earldom of Flanders, till 
SE. when Robert, grandſon of Philip-Auguſtus, king 

e, and huſband of Iſabella, | Re of Bald- 
Ill. earl of Flanders, was created earl of Artois. 
rind was part of the French kingdom of 
aud, with that, became part of the empire of 

Wy; and, as ſuch, was governed by certain guar- 
0 protectors, (firſt inſtituted in the reign of Charles 
of whom Otho of Naſſau was the firſt free 
nl was created earl by the emperor Henry V. 
His deſcendant, Raynold, was raiſed to the 
fake of Guelderland, in 1379. | 
When was long a. ſeparate earldom, but became 
oi Guelderland by the marriage of Otho of 
= ove-mentioned, with Sophia, daughter of 
dhe laſt earl of Zutphen. 
nd and Zealand, a rude uncultivated country, 
ch infeſted. by Norman pirates, were conſtituted 
wo by the emperor Lewis II. about the year 863, 
Fa to Thierry; in whoſe line the ſucceſſion con- 
WW the death of John, about the year 1300; who, 
o iſſue, was ſucceeded by John of Aveſnes, earl 
al, ſon of Alcide, the daughter of Florence IV. 
Holland. hag | 2 
Bd was but a part of the country of the ancient 
n ſome of the territory of Utrecht and Overyſ- 
bell as Eaſt F rieſland in Germany; being inha- 


thoſe people, who were governed by their own. 
they were conquered by the emperor Charles 
=” 2nncx<d to the duchy of Guelderland ; though 
fel and Groningen were part of the epiſcopal 
£ king of France; in favour of Willibald, an 
un, the firſt converter of theſe countries. to 
s of their dioceſe, for nine hundred years, 
My powerful princes. 5 


and this part, now one of the Seven Pro- 
t became a diſtinct barony. 

Vrechy, firſt. founded about the year 600, by 
Wt; whoſe ſucceſſors were temporal, as well as 


E which firſt reduced the United Provinces. 
bannt of the Houſe of Baggundy, and afier- 


e's furnariied* the Hardy, or Bold, duke of 
* fon d John, — of 1 1 
x e only daughter ewis de Male, or 
45 Abt Pe Ni, and ſucceeded to 
een e che'death of Lewis, in 1383. 

| Afgrutxdy; "the Econd fon of Philip; becarns 
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UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


ſche contrary. 


of Charles V. * | nne 
In 1536, Charles V. purchaſed of Charles of Egmond 
the reverſion of the duchy of Guelderland, and the 
county of Zutphen, if that prince ſhould. happen to die 
without iſſue, The ſame year the city of 


| The * Germany 
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poſſeſſed of the duchies of Brabant and Limburg, the 
a of the Holy Empire, and the lordſhip of 
Mechlin, or Malines, in 1406, as heir to Jane, his 
paternal aunt, the daughter of John III. duke of Bra- 
bant, and ſiſter of Margaret, the wife of Lewis de Male. 
He left two ſons, John IV. who died April 17, 1426 ; 
and Philip, who died Auguſt 4, 1430. Theſe ſons, 
dying without iſſue, Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
their firſt couſin, ſucceeded to thoſe duchies, to the mar- 
quiſate, and to the lordſhip of Mechlin. He had pur- 
chaſed, in 1429, the county-of Namur, of Thierry, the 
the laſt earl, permitting him, however, to enjoy the title 
and emoluments of it during his life. | 

John, the ſon of Philip the Good, had married Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Albert of Bavaria, carl of Hol- 
land, and ſiſter of William, the father of Jacoba, or 
Joan. of Bavaria; counteſs of Hainault, Holland, and 
Zealand, and lady of Frieſland. Though the counteſs 
had married four huſbands, ſhe had no children by any 
of them ; conſequently Philip the Good, who was. her 
firſt couſin, inherited all her eſtates, the government of 
which ſhe had committed to his care ſome years before 
her death. | 

The fame Philip, in 1433, ſeized upon the duchy of 
Luxemburg; having driven from it William, duke of 
Brunſwick, who had uſurped it from Elizabeth, the 
widow of Antony, duke of Brabant, and daughter of 
John of Luxemburg, duke of Gorlitz, who was brother 
of the emperors Winceſlaus and Sigiſmund. 

Charles, the ſon of Philip the Good, bought, in 1472, 
the duchy of Guelderland, and the county of Zutphen, 
of Arnold of Egmond, the father of Adolphus, who was 
a priſoner at Courtrai : but Charles, being killed in 1476, 
Catharine, the ſiſter of Adolphus, retook Guelderland 
for her nephew, Charles of Egmond. | 

The Netherlands came into the poſſeſſion of the houſe 
of Auſtria, by the following means: Mary, the only 
daughter and heireſs of Charles, duke of Burgundy, 
married Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of the emperor Fer- 
dinand III. and brought him, in W. duclues 
of Brabant, Limburg, and Luxemburg; the counties 
of Flanders, Burgundy, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, 
and Namur; with the lordſhip, of Friefland. "Philip of 
Auſtria, fon of Maximilian and Mary, married Joan, 
the daughter of Ferdinand, King of Arragon, and Iſa- 
bella, queen of Caſtile; in conſequence of which their 
ſon Charles not only inherited almoſt the whole of Spain, 
and the vaſt countries which had been lately diſcovered 
in America, but alſo thoſe valuable provinces of the 
Netherlands; and was choſen emperor, under the name 


» 


roningen 
took the oath of allegiance, and ſubmitted to Charles V. - 
and, in 154.3, he put a garriſon into the city of Cam- 


bray, and built a citadel there. _Having thus, as it were, 


united the ſeyenteen provinces in one body, he. ſaid they 
ſhould ever continue under the ſame 1 without 
being ſeparated or diſmembered. For which purpoſe he 


publiſhed, in November, 1549, with the conſent, and 
at the requeſt of the (fates of all the provinces, a per- 
petual and irrevocable edict or law; which it was 


enacted, that, in order to keep all thoſe provinces together 
under one and the ſame prince, the right of repreſenta- 
tion, with regard to the fuccęſſion of a prince or ptinceſs, 
ſhould take plate for ever, in a direct and collateral line; 

nocwithſiandlng the common laws of forne Fp ice do 
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Charles entertained ati idea of incorp 
vinces with the Germanic body, 
circle of the empire, under the title of the circle of Bur- 
gundy; a ſtep which he ſuppoſed would induce” the 
princes of the empire to be intereſted in the preſervation | 
of thole provinces. But the Netherlanders, always jea- 
lous of hel liberty, did not ſeem to approve of that in - 


ta | corporation; and, when their ſhare towards the cxpences 


detnanded,” they refuled' to pay it. 
therefore. refuſed, N Gr turn, 


to 


of the empire was 


* 
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© gs any kung in-he wats in Flanders) and conſidered 


hundred gon, moſt of which were populous, opulent, 
and flouriſhing. | The number of inhabitants was pro- 
digions. for che extent of the country. The Fleming 


lands, when, Philip came. into poſſeſſion. That prince 
was. ſuppoſed perfectly £0-ynderſtand the art of reigning. 
The. Fkernags had given ptbofs of their loyalty to 


Philip embroiled Europe, go- 
T by orders iſſued 
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Luther were alretdy eltablifhed in Germany; thoſe of 
Calvin had taken root in Frafice : The perſecutions ex- 
erciſcd againſt the folfowers of both, were of the utmoſt 
beriefit to England and the Netherlands. The vaſt com- 
merce of the latter, required an acceſſion of inhabicancs,, 
and the fogitives were joytolly received, without enquiry | 


* 
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by | who drew upon them the eyes of Europe. The of 


he at ge 
1 complythg, he reſolved to prevaricate, 


tale e nge by any means, belonging to the | 
Germ 5 IC - 8 — 908 230 03 beg. 31q | Slab confidently aſſerted, that, in the 
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But the people in general were not more incenſed at 


nade into their religious opinions. C | 
hed rigorous edifts againſt the 2 = 
lefs than a hundred thouſand: —— 
rod of perſecution : but this ſeverity, inftead of ro 8 
ing the reformiſts, added daily to their number. 
queen of Hungary, ſiſter of the emperor, and W's 

of the Low Countries, obſerved the progreſs ks 
tagion: She endeavoured to ſoſten the emperor 
invited him into the Low Countries, to obſerve, 
his own eyes, how perſecution begat hereſy, C 
prudently relaxed in his perſecutions; but Phil; 

inflexible. N 
The more narrowly to watch over the reformiſſi 
inquiſition, fimilar to that of Spain, was eſtabliſ 
nothing could be more odious to the F lemings than 1 
deteſtable tribunal, which they loaded with ccc 


eſtabliſhment of the inquifition, than the clergy we 
his erecting a number of new biſhoprics, under pri 
that the preſent dioceſes were too large for the biſhoil 
have an eye over their whole flocks. To maintain 
new dignities, it was neceſſary to ſuppreſs ſeveral aui 
and aſſign their revenues to the biſhops. Thus h 
bots, inſtead of poſſeſſing the firſt place in the ani 
of the ſtates, were obliged to yield to the preceden 
the biſhops. Inſtead of three dioceſes, the pro A 
now ſaw themſelves incumbered with no leſs than ali 
teen; of which three were archbiſhoprics, thi 
Mechlin being given to cardinal Granvelle, witli 
dignity and authority of primat&; 2 
All ranks of the people exclaimed againſt the 
ſition, and the new biſhoprics, as a direct breach e 
king's oath; But, of all the diſcontented party 
only particularly diſtinguiſhed! themſelves by their 
their talents, their alliances, ſervices, friends, and 
ployments: Theſe were William of Naſſau, prim. 
Orange, governor of Utrecht, Holland, and Zea 
and count Egmont, governor of Flanders and i 


was born in Germany, and of a proteſtant family 
having entered young into the ſervice of Mary, 
of Hungary, and afterwards into that of Charles 
conformed to the religion of the court, became 
favourite with the emperor, and received the mo 
ſtantial marks of his confidence and friendſhip. 
E t was a native of the Netherlands, and « 
the moſt conſiderable poſts, honours, and diſtin 
civil and mili He gained great reputation 
famous battle of St. Quintin, | and was comman 
chief when the victory was obtained at Gravelines. 
two perſons, though very oppoſite in their che 
were equally eſteemed: the genius of William of 
was better adapted to the cabinet than the field: 
was a warrior, free in his ſpeech open in his © 


| and familiar in his behaviour to the ſoldiers. Hep 


expreſſed his deteſtation of the late edicts; wh 
prince of Orange, then a hoſtage in France for 
cution of the peace of Cambray, diſcovered the 
formed by Henry II. and king Philip, of extirm 
the proteſtants, and gave notice of it to his friends 
Netherlands. 3 og), ahi 
The public murmuring grew louder when P' 
tention was made known of fixing his reſidence . 
when he put the government of the Ne | 
hands of the ducheſs of Parma, his natural ſiſter 
by the counſels of Granyelle, a deteſted eccieuan 
2 demand of money was made for the ſupp 
foreign troops, with which the provinces wer ya 
and that Granvelle, in the king's name, had, aff | 
aſſembly of che ſtates, earneſtly.recommenke 
ſecution of the prpteſtants, and made work ® 


uiſition. |, 4444 — 50%. 2 
Before Philip's departure, the ſtates reſperats 
tioned that the foreign troops might be wine 
ceiving, from this ſtep, that his debgns 

ided to approve of the Lg 110 
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"bility were much offended at the elevation of 
jr” anyelle; in whoſe hands the direction of affairs 
rely placed: they could not with temper behold 
oriry/Of a perſon of obſcure birth, an ambitious 
man, and a furious zealot. Three councils 
hed at Bruſſels, to conduct every matter re- 
WT. . he laws, peace and war, and the revenues; but 
Heſs of Parma was particularly ordered to conſult 
n every matter, and place her whole confidence 
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Th ducheſs arrived at Bruſſels to enter upon 
giermment, complaints poured in upon her from 
Wcftics, againſt the propoſed eſtabliſhment of new 
ts She endeavoured to appeaſe them with 
s expreſſions, and refuſed to introduce the new 
Antwerp, but declared that the king's orders 
executed in all the other provinces. The people 
ned againſt the inquiſition, already beginning to 
Wt its tyranny : the prince of Orange and count 
N cenſured the cardinal, by whoſe advice it was 
This prelate had alſo incurred the diſpleaſure of 
e Montmorency, count Horn, for having ob- 
Alis promotion to the government of Guelderland. 
ed their grievances to the governante, and the 
orange ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon aſſembling the 
een to apply proper remedies to ſuch grievances. 
ule oppoſed this propoſition with violence : The 
of Orange, count Egmont, and count Horn, 
p the king, in 1563, requeſting him to remove 
inal, as the only means of reſtoring the tranquil- 
lie provinces; his inſolence having rendered him 
the people. Philip long deferted returning an - 
this letter; but at length an evaſive one was re- 
Diſſatisfied with this, the ſame perſons wrote to 
win, in 4 more preſſing ſtrain, acquainting him 
could not deignt to aſſiſt at the council, while 
it expoſed to the inſults of the cardinal. The 
afver which they received from Philip was ſo 
i that they were encouraged to offer ſuch affronts 
Infications to Granvelle, that he was obliged to 
bSpain: but theſe inſults the king never forgave. 
elle's reſignation did not, however, produce the 
Neffect. Viglius and count Barlaimont, two of 
tures, were admitted into the council of ſtate, 
kexattly in the footſteps of the cardinal, They 
in the inquiſition, and broke out into the moſt 
Mable zeal for the Roman catholic religion. 
lence appeared ſo extravagant, that one of 
Inniſters reprefented to him the danger of a ge- 
of the provinces, unleſs the rigour and ſeve- 
Ke inquiſition were mitigated : To which remon- 


t ſubſects, than be a king of heretics.” Con- 
theſe ſentiments, he publiſhed the decrees of 
Wof Trent in all his dominions, ordering that 
Wl be eſpecially enforced in the Low Countries, 
nung they were diametrically oppoſite to the 
W liberties of the provinces. A violent oppo- 
. n the council, in which a motion had been 

Welling the council of ſtate with the whole 
A aboliſhing the two other aſſemblies, in which 
a Barlaimont had great influence. The bold 
I Ople, who had wreſted out of the hands of 
a certain perſons condemned to be burnt for 
10 diſturbed and embarraſſed the ducheſs of 
r approved of a plan, which had been ſug- 
* of ſending count Egmont into Spain, 
W of the ſtate of affairs: he accordingly 
bi and was well received; the king remitted 
aun the edifts/and the inquiſition ; 
bets were appeaſed ; the prince of Orange, 
ere conſulted by the governante in the 
"Riz; arid the, in return, was obeyed and 


kae Prince; however, entertained fuſpiciotis 
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"room were too 


juſtly Wende for, in the 


taevers refuſed the employment, as uricon- | 


tumults / 


1 


licericy- of this change in the diſpoſition 


ear 1565, the queen · mother of France, 


. bigotted prince replied : © I had rather be 


- 
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and her ſon Charles IX. had a conference with Tſabella, 
queen of Spain, at Bayonne: The duke of Alva aſſiſted; 
and, though it was 
an affectionate fami 
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rn to be nothing more than 
y meeting, it is generally believed 
that the extirpation of the proteſtants of France and the 
Netherlands was here concerted. It was aſterwards ad- 


mitted that religion formed a part of the ſubject of the 


j 


conference; and it evidetitly appei 


| the 


by the King's' let- 
ters to the ducheſs of Parma, diſclaiming the interpreta- 
tions put on his inſtructions to count Egmont, and or- 
dering that the decrees of the council of Trent, with the 
imperial edits, ſhould be ſtriftly obſerved ; that the ut- 
moſt aſſiſtance of the civil power ſhould be given to the 
inquiſition; and tliat all heretics ſhould be put to death 
without remiſſion. Aſtoniſnment and dread firſt appeared 
in every face, upon the publication of theſe edicts; rage 
ſucceeded ; written libels were publiſhed ; daring ſpeeches 
uttered ; and dangerous cabals formed againſt the go- 
vernment. The public indignation was increaſed by the 
terrible r daily exhibited by the inquiſition, of 
men periſhing in the flames on account of religion. The 
firmneſs of the ſufferers ſtrongly affected the paſſions of 
the beholders, weakened the opinion of their guilt, 
heightened the deteſtation of the puniſhers, and inſpired 
them with ſentiments of revenge. In 1566, open 
mutinies of the citizens appeared in ſeveral towns, the 
priſons were forced, and the unhappy convicts reſcued 
from the hands of the executioner. A confederacy of 
the nobility was formed, never to ſuffer the inquiſition in 
the Netherlands, as being contrary to all laws, tacred 
and prophane, and the moſt arbitrary, execrable, and 
iniquitous ſpecies of tyranny. The confederacy became 
general, and was ſubſcribed by a multitude of catholics 
as well as proteſtants, by nobles, burghers, merchants, 
tradeſmen, and peaſants. | | 
The confederates, headed by Henry de Bredenrode, 
who was a deſcendant of the old earls of Holland, went 
in a body to Bruſſels, and petitioned the governante to 
aboliſh the inquiſition, as well as to recall the edicts againſt 
liberty of conſcience. The ducheſs endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe them; but they inſiſted ſo peremptorily on the 
terms of the petition, that ſhe could not diſmiſs them 
without an abſolute promiſe that they ſhould be granted; 
for which purpoſe ſhe- immediately employed all her in- 
tereſt with the king. In the mean time, ſtrict injunctions 
were laid on the inquiſition, not to perſift in their perſe- 
cution of hereſy, Philip, however, continued inflexible, 
the duchefs not being able to procure any other condi- 
tions, than” that the heretics ſhould, for the future, be 
12 inſtead of burnt. "fk ; 
efore the confederates proceeded to extremities, they 
ſent deputies to Madrid, to inform Philip that all the 
diſturbances, in the Low Countries, aroſe from the de- 
teſtation in which people of all degrees held the inqui- 
fition. Their remonſtrances produced no other effect 
than a kind of promiſe, couched in equivocal terms; and 
it was ſoon perceived that the governante had expreſs or- 
ders fo reſume her ſeverity, and puniſh with the ut- 
molt rigour ebery deviation from the eſtabliſhed religion. 
Irritated by this conduct, the people broke out into ore 
acts of rebellion : in ſeveral towns of Flanders, Hol- 
land, and Utrecht, the populace aſſembled, deſtroyed the 
churches, pulled down images, inſulted the officers of 
the inquiſition, and committed a thouſand ups, on tine 
Still, however, the nobility and more wealthy inhabitants 
kept themſelves within bounds ; and, though' they were 
diſſatisfied with the government, aſſiſted the governante 
in ſuppreſſing the Serious and turbulent ſpirit of the 
people. A temporary repoſe enſued, the chief inſtruments 
of which were the prince of Sew, and count Egmont. 
The ſubmiſſion of the people ſerved only to avgment 
violence of the government: A new oath of allegiance 


was now adminiſtered by tlie governante, and all perſons 


were obliged to {wear that they would regard as traitors, 
and enemies to their country, all whom the king ſhould 
think proper to proſcribe. ' Egmont, and ers'of 


„took the oath; but the prince of Orange 


the nobil de oath ; but che prince of "Orang 
ſed; alledging that it would be unnatural in him to 


| proteſtants, and of conſequence in the number PRE 
| | | n 


ear the deſtruction of his wife and family, 'who were 
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In the mean time 


rn 1 0 Þ-p 


miſe made by the governante 


the, x 
was wholl Kiregarded | the perſecution went on with 


redouble viglence the 


fury of the inquiſition ſeemed 


enraged by the ſhort ſuſpenſion of their authority. Thou- 


ſands 
ture, 


out on the authors of their misfortunes. 


ſevied 


of wretches 1 under the extremity of tor- 
and breathed their laſt in bitter execrations, poured 
Troops were 
to ſupport their diabolical tyranny, and a reſolu- 


tion was formed to ſend the duke of Alva, with ten 
thouſand veterans, to give the finiſhing ſtroke to the miſe- 


ries of the people, and the deſpotiſm of the court. The 
Prince of Orange, count Broderode, count Hoogſtrade, 


with 


great numbers of the nobility and people, now 


thought proper to retire into Germany; apprehending 
they could not remain in ſafety under a government ſup- 


ported by violence and the ſword. 


perien' 


deſtined for the 


Wa oe wi and cruel in his diſpoſition, could not 


but terri 


the inhabitants ; who beheld theſe vaſt prepa- 


rations with aſtoniſhment, fubmiſſion, and deſpair. On 
the duke's arrival at Bruſſels, the governante received 
him civilly, and told him, that if the prince of Orange, 


was 


the lords of his 7 
7 perſuaded they would 


were treated with lenity, ſhe 
continue firm in their loyalty : 


but {uck meafures were not agreeable to the diſpoſition of 
the proud N He immediately made public the 


owers v 


in him by the king; when it appeared that 


e was chief in every thing civil and military, and the 
authority of the ducheſs of Parma was reduced to a mere 


cypher. He began 


his government with removing the 


edicts againſt the Reformiſts, and exerting the full power 
of the inquiſition. Inſtead of the ordinary judges, Alva 
eſtabliſhed a council of twelve. The cruelty of this tri- 


bunal ſoon 


cil. © 


ined it the appellation of the bloody coun- 
All who had preſented petitions, requeſting that the 


ſeverity of the religious edicts * 4p be mitigated, were 
proceeded againſt as traitors. Thoſe who, from the neceſ- 
ſity of che times, had connived at the Proteſtant aſſem- 


blies, 


was not the object of this tribunal, it confiſcated the | 


'were alfo puniſhed as heretics. But blood alone 


eſtates of every one convicted of any tendency to ſchiſm, 


or of ſhewing the leaſt favour to the Reformiſts. 


The 


towns in vain lamented the breach of their charters, the 


le of their liberties, and the knights of the Golden 


Fleece 


of the privileges of their order. The murmurs | 


were-utrered only in whiſpers; the terrors of the new 
council ſeemed,” for a time, to have deprived them of the 


ſpirit 


provinces'into places of ſecurity. 
The ducheſs of Parma was at len 
quaint the king, 


Perſons had, in a few days, withdrawn with their effects 


of reſentment ; and multitudes retired out of the 
gch obliged to ac- 
that of a hundred thouſand 


that the country would be quite depopu- 


laced that, as a governante would then be unneceſ- 
fary, 


ry, ſhe 


begged leave to reſign, before ſhe ſhould have 


the mortification and diſgrace of being left alone in the 


Netherlands. Her 
whole 


cls 


was readily granted; and the 
given to the duke of Alva, with the ſame 


power t 
and diſtinctions of authority that the princeſs had 


One of the duke's firſt exertions of the ſupreme au- 
thority was the impriſonment of the counts Egmont and 
Horn. The prince of Orange, his brother, count Lewis 
of Naſſau, the counts of Hoogſtrade, Bergue, Guilem- 


b 


3 


Broderode, and others, were cited to appear in ſix 
$; but they refuſed to acknowledge the authority of 


the citation, which induced the duke of Alva to con- 


demn them as 


guilty of treaſon. Beſides theſe proceſſes, 


he heightened, if poſſible, ' his cruelty to the people, 


* 


tied behind, to the place of execution, where they ended 


* 
their 
7 2 


Several proteſtants, 


condemned for attending their reli- 
meetings,” were dragged by horſes; with their hands 


VS» 4 


ves in the moſt excruciating tortures. The 1 | 


| advantageous poſt; but the Spaniſh ſoldiers, w 


þ tisfied. with inſulting 


edicts confirmed and approved all | 

the duke of Alva. Nothing was — — = 
fiſcation, . impriſonment, torture, blood — | 
deſpair. -gmont and Horn were publickl behe 
Bruſſels, with marks of f * 


infamy more cruel 
8 ruel than 
oh 2 of Egmont, and the confiſcation 


of the prince of Orange, the two great fa 


ple, exhauſted all their pat: 
aloud for revenge, * 1s — 


8 invited the prince 
their country, and ſeemed to loſe 15 diva 4 the 
— 7 of Spain, in the deſtre of recovering t 

In the mean time the prince of Oran 
ther Lewis of Naſſau, 5 labouring OY 
among the Proteſtant princes of Germany. The 
employed every argument that could influence the 
ſtanding, or move the paſſions. He publiſhed { 
manifeſtos, which appeared ſo ſtrong and unanſwer; 
the Emperor Maximilian, that he Ent an ambaſi; 
Spain, in 1568, exhorting the king to treat his { 
in the Netherlands with leſs rigour: The emba 
haughtily received: Philip continued his perſec 
and the prince of Orange his preparations to ent 
Low Countries. It was thought adviſable to div; 
Spanith forces, by making excurſions on every (id 
detachment of Germans, in the ſervice of the Ml 
attempted to penetrate into Brabant, and ſurprize MW 
mond; but they were defeated by a corps det 
againſt them by the duke of Alva. Another 
| chiefly French, were preparing to puſh into Arto 
the ſide of Picardy, when their officers were at 
by order of Charles IX. Lewis of Naſſau was! 
more ſucceſsful in Frieſland, of which count d Are 
was governor.. His intention was to gain poſſe 
Groningen, but he was oppoſed by the count at 
of a body of Spaniſh forces. Lewis encamped 


ſpiſed his raw and undiſciplined army, attacked hi 
trary to the opinion of the count. They were de 
and Aremberg, with about fix hundred ſoldier 
killed. In this action fell Adolphus of Naſſau, the g 
loſs which the Reformiſts ſuſtained. Count Meg 
immediately diſpatched to Groningen, to colle 
ſcattered remains of the Spaniſh army ; and his vig 
prevented Lewis of Naſſau from drawing any imp 
confequences from his victory. 

The duke of Alva, enraged at this firſt check 
power, reſolved to march in perſon to revenge the 
A general muſter of the army was made in ever 
and he appeared fo formidable, that the counts of 
and Hoogſtrade were obliged to retire to the ba 
the river Ens; where they poſted themſelves in a lig 
which would have proved impregnable, had 
duke of Alva's expedition prevented their cutting 
the dykes, and the ſcarcity of money excited a mu 
the army. Thus, labouring under inſurmountab 
culties, they were attacked, and eaſily defeated 
duke, who put to the ſword all who fell into his hi 

All this while the prince of Orange was rail 
army of Proteſtants in Getmany, in order to ate 
relief of his country; and he entered the Nether 
1569, at the head of twenty-eight thouſand me 
offered battle to the duke of Alva. But that | 
general, ſenſible of the importance of delay, 
the challenge; and the Spaniards, being in poſſe 
the fortified towns, the prince was obliged, for | 
money, to diſband his army, after having ſuſtane 
conſiderable loſſes, and without being able to en 
thing of importance. | 

Alva's good fortune incre 
Entering Bruſſels in triumph, he ordered düse 
to be made after.all who had been aiding to the 
Orange, and put them to death by various * ; 
chen commanded eitadels to be built in all . 
towns, to over-awe the inhabitants; a 
Antwerp he cauſed his own ſtatue to be even 
attitude of treading on the necks of two malle! | 
preſenting the two eſtates of the Low Come 
and enſlaving 2 


aſed his inſolener and 


free poop 

to pillage them with a rapacity al 3 
e e eee een 

. : - 9 0 


ceeded 
1 + . 
dr” 
= 


wh a « 


a che hundredth penny out of all immoveable 
= v ſupply his preſent exigencies; and, for the 
WW  tycntieth penny annually out of all that were 
|; with the tenth of all moveable goods, to 
Fn every ſale. They refuſed to ſubmit to fo 
_ FTE and, in 1570, Alva had recourſe to 
WW. Gycrities. The Flemings ſeemed in danger of 
| | duced to the moſt abject ſtate of wretchednels, 
A :. courts of France and England were amuſing 
e with a marriage treaty. 


$ *? 8 


eth, However, had given protection to all the 
a exiles, who had took ſhelter in her dominions ; 


5 many of theſe were the moſt induſtrious inha- 
ST. the Netherlands; then ſo celebrated for its 
ares, they brought with them leveral uſeful arts, 
SS. known, or but little cultivated in England. 
ral had alſo permitted the Flemiſh privateers to 
ST Engliſh harbours, and there diſpoſe of their 
dor, on the remonſtrance of the Spaniſh am- 
de withdrew this favour. The Cucux, or 
Fas x the Flemiſh ſea-adventurers were called, being 
ST. of the Engliſh harbours, were under the neceſſity 
og to ſecure one of their own. They accord- 
ST mcked the Brille, a ſea-port town in Holland, in 
wy 1nd, after a ſhort reſiſtance, made themſelves 
eeuc place. 3s 
Wportant as this conqueſt may ſeem, it alarmed 
SS of Alva; who, putting a ſtop to thoſe bloody 


ans Which he was making on the defenceleſs 
n in order to enforce his oppreſſive taxes, with- 
WS garriſon from Bruſſels, and detached it againſt 
WW. Experience ſoon proved that his alarms were 
bunded : The people in the neighbourhood of the 
rendered deſperate by that complication of cruelty, 
an, inſolence, uſurpation, and perſecution, under 
they and all their countrymen laboured, flew to 
the approach. of a military force, defeated the 
N detachment, and put themſelves under the pro- 
of the prince of Orange; who, though unſucceſs- 
s former attempt, ſtill medicated the relief of the 
Wands, He inflamed the inhabitants by every 
ich religious zeal, reſentment, or love of free- 
Wild inſpire. In a ſhort time, almoſt the whole 
cf Holland, with that of Zealand, threw off 
u yoke ; and the prince, by uniting the revolted 
n league, laid the foundation of that illuſtrious 
o whoſe arms and policy long made ſo conſider- 
hue in the tranſactions bf Europe, and whoſe 
tice, frugality, and perſevering induſtry,” is ſtil! the 
rof the world. . 


ove of liberty transformed into heroes men little 
med to arms, and naturally averſe to war. The 
df Orange took Mechlin, Oudenarde, and Den- 
e and could not reſtrain the exceſſes of the 
who pillaged the churches, maſſacred the prieſts, 
mitted other ſhocking barbarities. Next he 
ache Mons, then beſieged by the duke of Alva, 
ſen, if poſſible, to engage him to give battle. 
like baffled all his endeavours to force him, and 
Mons by capitulation; but, ſuch was the popu- 
lf the cauſe, and the prince of Orange, that the 
dominion, lately ſo inſolent and inſulting, 
o expire in the Netherlands, had it not been 
de maſſacre of the proteſtants in Paris. 
x the fate of Mons was depending, the ſtates of 
net at Harlem, to deliberate on the defence of 
7 and the ution of the war. Amſter- 
un the hands of the enemy; a circumſtance 
Nau obſtructed all their meaſures : it was there- 
wt mined to beſiege it, and the enterprize was 
© Lumey, the chief of the Gueux. The 
ed, through Lumey's miſconduct. Water 
zalman, but his vanity led him to diſplay his 
— land officer. He made regular approaches, 


in every attem 
Ruttion of Mons, — the depreſſion of ſpirits 
nie maſſacre of Paris, obliged the prince 
Þ retire to Holland, and encouraged Alva to 
onde, Oudenarde, and Mechlin. The 
Ki, condition to reſift, opened irs gates ; 
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| but the Spaniſh ſoldiers choſe to ſcale the walls, to give 
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an air of aſſault to the enterprize, and countenance to 
the horrid barbaritics that enſued, Proteſtants and ca- 
tholics were maſſacred without diſtinction; the prieſts 
were ſacrificed at the altar; virginity was deflowered; 
and infants were violated before the eyes of their bleeding 
parents. The town was pillaged, and the booty eſtimated 
at four hundred thouſand florins. All the other towns 
were evacuated by the garriſons, and loaded with heavy 
ww ] N 
The prince had now removed the ſeat of war into the 
province of Holland; only that province and Zealand re- 
mained firm to their engage ments: the reſt, overwhelmed 
with conſternation, capitulated on the beſt terms they 
could procure from the government, The country, 
however, being ſtrong by hature, and rendered more ſo 
by a fierce and hardy people, a vigorous reſiſtance was 
determined on. Frederic de Toledo was diſpatched by 
Alva, to begin the operations in Holland: he had al- 
ready reduced Zutphen and Guelderland, and, fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, appeared before Waarden, which he ſum- 
moned to admit a garriſon. The burghers refuſed, but 
they ſhortly had reaſon to repent of their firmneſs: the 
town was taken by ſürprize, and all the burghers, aſ- 
ſembled in the great church to take the oaths of fidelity to 
the king, were wantdnly butchered. Infants, old men, 
women, and the ſick, were all put to the ſword, without 
pity or remorſe ;—of all the barbarities hitherto com- 
mitted, this being much the moſt terrible. 

Having finiſhed this tragedy, on the gth of December, 
1572, Frederic inveſted the town » Harlem, after 
having carried Sparendem fort by aſſault, with great Joſs 
and ſlaughter of his ſoldiers. Every difficulty was ſur- 
mounted by dint of perſeverence ; and both fides ſuſ- 
tained, with unparalleled conſtancy, the moſt extreme 
hardſhips. Hunger and fatigue harraſſed the beſieged ; 
cold and ſickneſs deſtroyed the beſiegers. Not the rigours 
of the ſevereſt winter could oblige them to relinquiſh the 
enterprize ; the duke of Alva determined to puniſh the 
burghers of Harlem, at the expence of half his army. 
The prince of Orange uſed every expedient to relieve the 
town ; but all his attempts were fruſtrated by untowar 
accidents, and the vigilance of the Spaniards. At laſt, 
quite ſpent with fatigue, deſpairing of relief, weakened 
with loſes, and totally exhauſted of proviſions and am- 
munition, the burghers of Harlem ſurrendered on more 
favourable terms than could have been expected : a few 
only of the moſt obſtinate were executed; the reſt were 
pardoned, on taking an oath of fidelity, and paying an 
acknowledgemeut of fifteen thouſand florins. 

During the ſiege of Harlem, the Zealanders were 
performing glorious atchlevements by fea, and gaining 
victories over the Spaniſh naval armaments; all the efforts 
of the governor of Antwerp could not prevent their car- 
rying off a great number of ſhips out of the river. 

Soon after the reduction of Harlem, Alva, perceiving 


* 


that his ſeverity only irritated the people more againſt the 


Spaniſh government, publiſhed a proclamation, inviting 
the Hollanders to accept of his majeſty's gracious par- 
don, and lay down their arms; giving them the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances that the utmoſt lenity would be ſhewa to thoſe 
who did not obſtinately perſiſt in their rebellion ; but the 
people were not diſpoſed to confide in promifes fo often 
violated, nor to throw themſelves on the clemency of a2 
prince and governor, who had ſhewn themſelves inflex:- 
ble, implacable, perfidious, and inhuman. Reduced to 
deſpair, they expected the worſt that could happen, bid- 
ding fortune a defiance. Frederic of Toledo, with ſix- 
teen thouſand men, beſieged the town of Altmar, a 
place fortified by no regular works, defended only by 
three hundred burghers, and eight hundred ſoldiers, in 
extreme want of proviſions, and without all proſpect cf 
relief. Animated by a letter received from the prince of 
Orange, they determined to a man to ſacrifice their lives, 
and loſe the laſt drop of their blood in the breach. Frederic 
uſhed the ſiege with great vigour. He ordered the in- 
* rx of Hariem to work in the trenches, and ſuftain 
the firſt fire of their friends and countrymen. On the 
18th of September, 1573, a battery of twenty pieces of 
heavy cannon began to play with unremitting fury, a 
y of. | breach 
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breach was ſoon effected; the aſſault was given, and the 


beſiegers were repulſed: Preparations were cheerfully / 


made for withſtanding the next attack. Frederic was 


foiled in every attempt; the aſſallants were driven from 


the breach with prodigious ſlaughter; the Spaniſh ſoldiers 
' refuſed to mount the walls; the rainy ſeaſon came on, 
and rendered the roads impracticable: In a word, the 
ſiege was raiſed, and the town relieved, contrary to ex- 

ation ; but to the exceeding great joy of the prince 
of Orange, and the mortification of the duke of Alya. 
The duke's grand fleet, equipped with great labour and 
- Expence, was, at the ſame time, defeated by the Zea- 
landers. Overcome with chagrin, he petitioned to be 
recalled from his government, and boaſted, on his depar- 
ture, that, in the courſe of five years, he had made 
eighteen thouſand heretics periſh by the hands of the 
public executioner. 


The Government of Requeſens; the various Operations of 
the War; the Confederacy of the Provinces ; and other 
eſſential Particulars, till the Aſſaſſination of the PRINCE 

F ORance, in 1584. | 


ALVA was ſucceeded in the Low Countries by don 
Lewis de Requeſens, commendator of Caſtile, in 1574; 
who began his government with putting down the inſult- 
ing ſtatue of his predeceſſor, erected at Antwerp. But 
neither this popular act, nor the mild diſpoſition of the 
new governor, could reconcile the revolted Hollanders to 
the Spaniſh dominion. "Their injuries were too recent, 
and too grievous, to be forgot. Requeſens had received 
inſtructions to puſh the war with vigour ; and the mutual 
animoſity of the combatants could not but render it 
bloody and cruel. The ſucceſs was various; Middleburg 
was taken by the Zealanders, whilſt Lewis of Naſſau, 
with a conſiderable body of troops, intended as a rein- 
forcement to his brother the prince of Orange, was ſur- 
9. near a village called Noock, and his army defeated : 

wis and two of his brothers being left dead on the field 
of battle. Philip cauſed a proclamation to be iſſued at 
Bruſfels, granting a free pardon to all who had taken up 
arms, and otherwiſe violated the laws; but with an ex- 
emption of the prince of Orange, and a proviſo, that 


all admitted into the king's favour, and partaking of his 


clemency, ſhould produce an atteſtation of their having 
ſolemnly renounced hereſy. So limited an act of grace 
could produce no effect; it was unanimouſly rejected by 
the Hollanders : preparations were therefore made for 
obtaining better conditions, or wholly recovering their 
liberty. | | 
Requelſens, perceiving that nothing could be expected 
from the king's proclamation, reſolved upon the moſt 


memorable event of the year, the -ſiege of Leyden; in 


which the moſt amazing examples of valour and con- 
ſtancy were diſplayed on both fides. The Dutch opened 
the dykes and ſluices, in order to deter the beſiegers from 
that enterprize; and the Spaniards had the hardineſs to 
continue their purpoſe, and to attempt to drain off the 
inundation. The beſieged ſuffered every ſpecies of 
miſery, and were at laſt ſo reduced by famine, as to be 
obliged to feed on the dead bodies of their fellow citi- 
zens: A violent ſouth wind drove the inundation with 
ſuch fury againſt the works of the beſiegers, that, fearing 
his army. ſhould be ſwallowed up, Valdes, the Spaniſh 
commander, relinquiſhed the enterprize, and expoſed 
himſelf to a furious ſally of the beſieged, by which five 
hundred of his ſoldiers periſhed. _ 

The repulſe of Leyden was followed by the conferences 
at Breda, where, in the beginning of the year 1575, the 
emperor Rodolph II. endeavoured to mediate a recon- 
ciliation between his couſin the king of Spain, and the 
ſtates, of the Low Countries, originally ſubje& to the em- 
pire, and over which the imperial juriſdiction was till 
ſupreme z: but both parties were too violently enflamed to 
liſten to reaſonable terms: Philip demanded too much; 
and the prince yielded too little: hoſtilities were therefore 
renewed, and puſhed with vigour by the Spaniards. They 
met with a proportional reſiſtance in many places; par- 
ticularly. at Woerde, the reduction of which they were 


obliged to abandon, after a ſiege of ſeveral months, and 
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nhabitants, TJ 
made themſelves maſters of the iland of A 


Zealand; they entered Zealand itſelf in g., 
fition ; they reduced Ziriczee, after N of 
_ as a laſt blow, were projecting the redu gion ; 
It was the loſs of Ziriczee that firſt ſ 
of conferring the provinces of AA qe grow 
ſome proteſtant prince, who ſhould be able * 
them againſt the tyranny of Philip: an embag; 
to queen Elizabeth, their moſt natural ally offer 
the ſovereignty of Holland and Zealand. if ſhe 
employ her power in their defence. Bur that 
though inclined by many ſtrong motives to accept 
ral an offer, prudently rejected it: an open _ \ 
Spaniſh monarchy, was the apparent conſequence 
porting the revolted provinces. The poſſeſſion o 
land and Zealand, though highly inviting to a com 
nation, did not ſeem equivalent to ſuch hazard: 
beth therefore refuſed, in poſitive terms, the ſove 
offered to her; but informed the ambaſſadors. f 
return for the good- will which the prince of Oral 5 
ſtates had ſhewn her, ſhe would endeavour to med; 
agreement for them on the beſt terms ſhe was able, 
accordingly diſpatched Sir Henry Cobham to 4 
who took her mediation in good part, but no acc 
dation enſued. The war in the Netherlands was 6 
on with the ſame rage and violence as before, but 
tunate accident ſaved the infant republic, 
Requeſens, the governor, dying ſuddenly of an WM 
fever, at a time when large arrears were due to thi 
niſh troops, they broke into a furious mutiny ; Wai 
and pillaged the wealthy city of Antwerp, executing 
ſlaughter on the inhabitants, and threatened the 
cities with an equal fate. It is affirmed that the t 
carried off from Antwerp amounted to four mi 
beſides an infinity of rich merchandize. This 9 
calamity united papiſts and proteſtants, withou 
tinction, into a confederacy, and co- operated wit 
meaſures of the prince of Orange to form the pacif 
of Ghent. It was a confederacy in which all the 
vinces engaged to expel foreign ſoldiers; to reſto 
ancient form of government; to refer matters of re 
to the ſeveral ſtates of the provinces ; to unite for e 
other fifteen provinces in the fame common intereſi 
Holland, Zealand, and the prince of Orange; to 
the commerce and amity between them; to afſemb 
ſtates, in the manner practiſed under the houle of 
gundy, and Charles V. to ſuſpend all the rigorous 
of the duke of Alva, on the ſubject of religio 
the ſtates-general ſhould take the matter into con 
tion; to releaſe all the natives made priſoners m 
without ranſom; and to reſtore all things upon the 
footing in which they ſtood before the war, and ci 
nical government of the duke of Alva. = 
Don John of Auſtria, who had been appountd 
ſucceed Requeſens, found every thing in con won 
arrival in the Low Countries. He ſaw the impoli 
of reſiſtance, and conſented to whatever was requi 
him. He agreed, in 1577, to confirm the pacili 
of Ghent, and diſmiſs the Spaniſh army : after wi 
was acknowledged governbr, and the king's Leut 
the Netherlands. Peace and concord were reſtojed 
duſtry renewed, and religious diſputes ſilenced: L 
had leiſure to breathe, commerce began to lift her, 
and the arts to diſpenſe their bleſſings. i 
But the ambition of don John, Who coveted 5 
theatre for the exerciſe of his military talents h 
anew the torch of diſcord, and the flames of 5 
Finding the ſtates determined to impoſe very all ar 
tations on his authority, he broke througy © Go 
ſeized Namur, and procured. the recall 0 * þ 
army. Animated by the ſucceſſes of his 15 15 
opened his mind to vaſt undertakings and, had 
yond the conqueſt of the revolted provinces 
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provinces, however fortifie 
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4 | e for carrying into execution the projects of 
Ti thn, were ordered to be aſſembled in Naples and 
.. vics were made in Burgundy and Luxemburg ; 
| | reſolution was formed to ſupport him with the 
WW. power of the Spaniſh monarchy. To oppoſe 
F yalt preparations, the ſtates concluded a treaty with 
uten of England, in which her majeſty ſtipulated to 


em a ſum of money, and ſoon after a body of 
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1 while the Flemings were ſtrengthening themſelves 
kreign alliances, they were weakened by diſſentions at 
> The duke d'Archot, governor of Flanders, jea- 
of the prince of Orange, who, on the return of the 
* forces, had been elected governor of Brabant, 
=. ly invited the arch-duke Matthias, brother of the 
or Rodolph IT. to the government of the Low 
a Matthias, diſguſted at the imperial court, 
ache propoſal ; quitted Prague in the night, and 
arived in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, to 
ment of the ſtates. Contrary to all expecta- 
ke prince of Orange embraced the intereſt of the 
lake; don John was depoſed by a decree of the 
Matthias appointed governor-general of the pro- 
s and the prince of Orange his lieutenant, to the 
nortification of d'Archot. 
ung theſe tranſactions, don John was joined by 
wider Farneſe, duke of Parma, the moſt intrepid, 
ws, and expert officer in the ſervice of Philip, with 
kn thouſand veterans ; when they attacked the army 
& (ates near Gemblours, and gained a conſiderable 
Woe over them. But the cauſe of liberty ſuſtained 
b geater misfortune, in that jealouſy which aroſe 
n the proteſtant and cathohc provinces, The 
raf Orange became ſuſpected by both parties; 
w, receiving no fupport from Germany, fell into 
t; and the duke of Anjou, by the prevalence of 
olle intereſt, was appointed defender of the liber- 
tie Netherlands. | 
W the confederates were forming alliances, healing 
Hilons, and making preparations for war, don 
WP Auſtria reſolved to attack their camp, which was 
nu Rimenaut, a village between Mechlin and 
_: But he was fo warmly received by the Britiſh 
chat he was obliged to give ground; and, 
Witte hopes of future ſucceſs, on account of the 
us armies affembled againſt him under prince 
; (who was paid by Elizabeth of England) and 
& of Anjou, he is ſuppoſed. to have died of 
; others ſay of poiſon, given him by order of 
Wo dreaded his ambition. The whole power 
into the hands of a more able ſoldier and 
the duke of Parma. 
Wantage, however, was deduced from the death 
aſh governor ; the vigour, the prudence, the 
an diligence of Parma, kept all quiet in his 
the confederates, greatly ſuperior in ſtrength, 
VU forces of Caſſimir, the duke of Anjou, and 
nes, were prevented from action by diſputes, 
and contentions. Theſe evils induced William, 
range, to form the ſcherne of more cloſely 
provinces of Holland and Zealand, and ce- 
4 with ſuch others as lay moſt contiguous. 
* January, 1579, deputies from the pro- 
0 land, Zealand, Utrecht, Friefland, Gro- 
nel, and Guelderland, in which the pro- 
prevailed, met at Utrecht, and ſigned the 
pee; by the name of the Union of Utrecht, 
of Th, monwealth ſo renowned by the ap- 
e United Provinces. An union, ſo light 
4 * in reality ſo ſolid, of ſeven provinces 
each other, actuated by different intereſts, 
u actted by the great tie of liberty, as the 
es, the arms and emblem of their republic. 
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iet, pereeiving his intentions, no longer ſcrupled | 
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not intended to divide the Seven Provinces from tlie other 
ten, or to renounce the pacification of Ghent; its object 
was to preſerve the liberty ſtipulated” in that paci- 
fication, by more vigorous operations, and united 
councils. eee of | 

It was agreed that the Seven Provinces ſhall unite them- 
ſelves in intereſt as one province, reſerving to each par- 
ticular province and city, all its privileges, rights, cuſtoms, 
and ſtatutes: that, in all diſputes between any of the pro- 
vinces, the reſt ſhall interpoſe only as mediators. They 
ſhall aſſiſt each other with life and fortune againſt any fo- 
reign attempt upon any particular province, whether to 
eſtabliſh ſovereignty, the catholic religion, arbitrary mea- 
lures, or whatever elſe may appear inconſiſtent with the 
liberties of the provinces, and the intention of the alliance. 
No province, city, or member of the union, ſhall contract 
an alliance with any foreign prince or power, without the 
concurrence of all the other members. Foreign powers 
{hall be admitted into the alliance, only by the conſent of 
all contracting parties. With regard to religion, the 
provinces of Holland and Zealand ſhall act in that par- 
ucular as they think adviſable ; the reſt ſhall adhere to 
the purport of the edict, publiſhed by the arch-duke 
Matthias, which preſcribed, that no man ſhall be op- 
preſſed on account of conſcience. Peace and war ſhall 
be declared by the unanimous voice of all the provinces ; 
other matters, which concern the internal policy, ſhall 
be regulated by a majority. The firſt coin, ſtruck after 
this alliance, is ſtrongly expreſſive of the perilous fitta- 
tion of the infant commonwealth. It repreſented a ſhip 
ſtruggling amidſt the waves, unaſſiſted by ſails or oars, 
with this motto: Incertum quo fata ferant—® I know not 
ce whither fate may carry me.” abs 

The ſtates had indeed much cauſe of doubt: They 
had to contend with the whole powers of the Spanifh 
monarchy ; and Philip, inſtead of offering them any 
equitable conditions, laboured to detach the prince 


offered to reſtore him to all his eſtates, indemnify his 
loſſes, raiſe him to the height of power, and give him 
the firſt place in his eſteem and favour: But William 
; had too much wiſdom to rely on the promiſes of a kin 

| who had ſhewn himſelf perfidious ; too firm to be navel 
by danger; and too public-ſpirited to reſign the intereſts 
of his country, for any private advantage: He reſolved 
to ſhare the fate of the United Provinces ; and they were 
much in need of his ſupport. The duke of Parma was 
making rapid progreſs, both by his arts and arms. He had 
concluded a treaty with the Walloons, and inſpired them 
with a jealouſy of the proteſtant defigns on the catholic 
religion : he gained the confidence of the catholic party 
in general, and he took by aſſault the cities of Marſien 


and Maeſtricht; where, in defiance of his authority, 


great enormities were committed by the Spaniſh troops. 
The ſtates, however, continued reſolute; though but 
too ſenſible of their weakneſs : they again made an offer- 
ing of their ſovereignty to queen Elizabeth, and ſhe 
again rejected it. They afterwards conferred it on the 
duke of Anjou, finally withdrawing their allegiance from 
the crown of Spain. 13 keg | 

When the king of Spain became informed of this open 
defection of the province, he attributed the whe to the 
prince of Orange. The price of twenty-five thouſand 
crowns was ſet upon his head; and an attempt was ſoon 
after made upon his life, in 1582; by a man of deſperate 


= 


fortune, in order to obtain the reward. The ſtates now 


became truly ſenſible of the value of this great man. 
The joy of the Spaniards, on a falſe report of His death, 
could only be equalled by that of the Flemings, when 
informed of his ſafety: yet a jealous liberty, and à dread 
of his ambition, ſtill prevented them from *ppointing 
him their ſupreme governor ; though every day convinced 
them of the e apc rapacity, and dangerous defigns 
of the duke of Anjou. He had at firſt afſembled'a con- 
fiderable army, and raiſed the fiege of Cambray ; but he 
had conceived a project of 3 queen Etzaberh, 
whoſe coquetry induced him to waſte his tüme in Eng- 
land; while the duke of Parma was a5 . ed pro- 

| erlands. On his return, he Entirely loſt 


the confidence of the ſtates, by a raſt.and violent attac 
upon 


Orange from the union, made him flattering propoſals, 
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upon their liberties. Bei 
Provinces, he retited into France. 


obliged to leaye che United 
The rapidity of the prince of Parma's conqueſts ren- 
ſtates, the want of unanimity, and of a head to direct 
their councils. Of all men the prince of Og who 
was perſectiy acquainted with the humour of the people, 
and the 88 affairs, was the fitteſt to preſide, but 
jealouſ obſtructed his promotion. That prince had now, 
by a fourth marriage, formed a ſtrong intereſt with the 

roteſtants of France, having eſpouſed Louiſa de Coligny, 

ughter of the famous admiral Coligny. His life was 
every day in danger, on account of the ſervices he had 
done the inces; he was firmly attached to liberty; 
but his ambition, which he reſtrained, and artfully con- 
cealed, was fo much dreaded, that, though all acknow- 
ledged his fuperior capacity, few ever thought of raiſing 
him to the ſupreme government. 

The duke of Anjou's retreat was of the utmoſt ſervice 
to the duke of Parma, who artfully promoted diviſions 
in the provinces, and every day ſtrengthened his army 
by deſettions from the enemy; not of individuals, but 

whole cities and garrifatis. On the 5th of March, 
1584, he received tra Ghent: The ſeditious 
and tumultuous ſpirit of the inhabitants had obliged the 

rinee of Orange to quit the city, and abandon that re- 
llious people to their fate; upon which they deſired to 
be reſtored to the favour of king Philip, and promiſed 
the utmoſt loyalty and fidelity, eri their liberties 
thovuld be ſecured : Theſe, however, were only the ſen- 
timents of a party; the greater part of the citizens re- 


ſupported by a body of troops from Bruſſels and Ant- 
*_ ſl oh S the 5 aniſh. faction, at the moment it 
was on the point of delivering vp the city to the duke of 


arma. 

Amidſt theſe confufions, the duke of Anjou died in 
France, and ſoon after the prince of Orange was aflaſ- 
finated at Pelpht, by Balthazar Gerard, a deſperate en- 
thufiaſt, who believed himſelf impelled by the divinity 
to commit that horrid action; and who, before he un- 
dertook it, © purged his ſoul by a confeſſion at the feet 
* of 4 Dominican, and fortified himſelf with the hea- 
 yenly bread.” He had long ſerved his highneſs with 
fidelity and zeal; and was, at that very time, employed 
by the prince to carry letters into France, and had received 
money to bear his expences, with which he purchaſed 
fire-artns to murder his benefactor. At the criminal's exa- 
mination, it appeared thathe had long meditated this bloody 
action, and was confirmed in his reſolution by the Jeſuits 
and Catholic prieſts. His puniſhment, however, was 
cruel beyond meaſure, ſhocking to humanity, and a 
ſtriking inſtance of the vehement ſpirit of the times. 


The. State of A fairs from the Death of the Prince of 
Orange, to the Death of Philip II. 


THE United Provinces were now deprived of their 
chief hope: William had been the ſoul of the union, 

a he often found it impoſſible 

of the multitude : His vigilance, ſs, penetration, 
2 liberality, and prudence, had hitherto pre- 
ſerved their liberty; but his ambition, boldneſs, cunning, 
and intrigue, had involved him in a maze of politics ; 
out of which it required his ſuperior capacity to extricate 
the Netherlands. A general gloom -and deſpondency 
appeared in every face; confuſion and anarchy now 
reigned in the councils of the confederates. The pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand alone endeavoured to 
repair the loſs, and to ſhew their gratitude to William, 
by electing his ſon Maurice their ſtadtholder, and captain- 
general by ſea and land. Maurice was, at that time, no 
more than eighteen. years of age, but ſuch marks of 
nius diftinguiſhed his character, as ap ved him wor- 
by of the dignity to which he was rai Such was the 
youth F 4 ow to the duke of Parma, the greateſt ge- 
neral Fake or perhaps of #2 other age. | 
_ It was incd, in Spain, that the death of the prince 
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of ia iy gar deprive the confederates, not only of 
* . council, but courage, any longer to reſiſt the power « 
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dered more apparent the effects of the diſſentions in the 


Philip: But, after: the firſt emotions bf e. 
ſubſided, it | roduced == Sw ng a and fi 
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tated the people, that they reſolve Y 
4 unremirred vigour, and revenge. 1 | 
great deliverer. While the 7 cath of 


Provinces were taki 


moſt vigorous meaſures for their mutual defenc 


duke of Parma was making preparar; 
of Antwerp, the richeſt — =o 8 = 
Netherlands. On his firſt approach, the citizens, 
the fluices, cut down the dykes, and — 
neighbouring country with an inundation Which 
away all his magazines. Not diſcouraged b thi 
he applied himſelf diligently to repair it ; & Y 
prodigious labour and expence, but with incredib 
pedition, a canal from Steken to Callo, in order t | 
off the waters. He then erected that ſtupendous | 
ment of his genius, ſo fatal to the cauſe of libe 
fortified bridge acroſs the deep and rapid river Schel 
prevent all communication with the town by ſea 
beſieged attempted to burn it, or blow it up, by k 
againſt it two fire-ſhips, full of powder, and other 
buſtible materials: but, this ſcheme failing, an 
beſiegers daily making progreſs, in ſpite of every 
to oppoſe them, Antwerp ſent deputies to the dy 
treaty was concluded, and the ſovereignty of kin 
lip was again acknowledged in Antwerp. ; 
Domeſtic jealouſy contributed to the fall of this 
.nſhing city. The Hollanders, and particularly 
obſtructed every meaſure pro 
for the relief of Antwerp, hoping to profic by its r 
The proteſtants, it was imagined, would f 
it, as ſoon as it fell into the hands of Philip. The 
jecture proved true: Antwerp went hourly to deca 
Amiterdam, enriched by the emigration of her { 
inhabitants, became the greateſt commercial city | 
Netherlands. 
The loſs of Antwerp was a mortal blow to the 
derates : they entertained no hopes, but what aroſe 
the proſpect of foreign aid, Well acquainted wit 
cautious and frugal maxims of Elizabeth, they te 
the ſovereignty of their country to the king of FH 
but the diſtracted ſtate of that monarchy obliged A 
to reject ſo adyantageous an offer, 1 
In this extremity, the United Provinces had agz 
courſe to Elizabeth; who, though ſhe continued to 
their ſovereignty, agreed to yield them more ei 
ſupport, and concluded a new treaty with them tn 
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ſe; in conſequence of which ſhe was put i 


| The earl of Leiceſter was ſent over to Holland, 
head of the Engliſh auxiliaries, conſiſting of five thd 


'| with a fleet of twenty fail, and a body of land 


to _ the paſſions | p 


— 


ſeſſion of the Brille, Fluſhing, and the caſtle of 
makins, as a ſecurity for the payment of her exp 


\ 


foot, and a thouſand harſe ; while Sir Francis 1 
| 
attacked the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies. This a 
ſeaman, in 1.586, made himſelf maſter of St. JU 
Cuba, St. Domingo, Carthagena, and ſeveral 
laces. The Engliſh arms, under the earl of Le 
whom the ſtates had appointed governor-general 
however, leſs ſucceſsful in the Low Countries 

eneral gave ſo many proofs of his folly, and inab 

ire& military tranſactions, that, in 1587, El 
thought proper to command him to reſign, and 
home. Prince Maurice was elected governor in un 
of the earl of Leiceſter, and lord ne j 


2 by the queen, commander of the 
ces. 


About this time, Philip, to be revenged on 
for aſſiſting the revolted provinces, projefted 
invaſion which hie flattered himſelf would pro 
England ; in which the boaſted Spaniſh An 
employed: The- particulars of the riſe, p'og% 
failure of this enterprize are faichfully related 
Hiſtory of „during the reign of that 

While the naval power * was ret 
ſignal blow, great tevolutions * 
citizens of Paris took up arms againkt their # 


, 


. and obliged him to abandon b. 
| WO 


4 
U 
[i 
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* 
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iN rd of his life; and he was afterwards aſſaſſinated | 
cement, a full narrative of which is introduced 
tory of France. 019 Ji hotly 
me duke of Parma, by order of the king of 
- 12 the Low Countries, where he was hard 
ace Maurice, and haſtened to the relief of 


ben he fucceeded. He then returned imme.“ 


1 0 lis government, where his preſence was much 
* without ſuſtaining any loſs in thoſe long marches. 
wes, however, were gainers by this expedition. 
rice had made rapid progreſs during the ab- 
ee duke. | ; 
Tr of Philip, the duke of Parma again left his 
nt, and, advancing to Rouen, by rapid marches, 
Wed Henry IV. of his prey. The gallant mo- 
bing wich revenge, boldly offered him battle, 
ee him: but the duke, by a wonderful piece of 
op and, in ſpite of the greateſt obſtacles, again 
= his retreat to the Netherlands. 
e of Parma, on the part of Philip, preſſed 
3 liz of Mayenne to call an aſſembly of the ſtates, in 
o celiberate on the election of a king; and the 
Henry the Fourth's party gave him clearly 
tand, that they expected he would now declare 
Wen the article of religion. The king and the 
bf Mayenne were equally ſenſible of the neceſſity 
wplying wich theſe demands, though alike diſ- 
ble to each. The ſtates were convoked ; and the 
of Parma, under pretence of ſupporting their reſo- 
gs was ready to enter France with a powerful army. 
te death of that great ome at Arras, where he 
ſttbling his forces, freed the duke of Mayenne 
dingerous rival, Henry from a formidable enemy, 
Metaps France from becoming a province of 
ſt koſtilities were carrying on in France, war was 
antinued with vigour in the Low Countries: the 
Writes not only perſevered in their ſtruggle. for li- 
h; but even roſe ſuperior to the power of Spain. 
Maurice ſurprized Breda; and, by the aſſiſtance 
vkugliſn forces, under Sir Francis Vere, he took 
denburgh and Groningen, after two of the moſt 
kt, and beſt-conduCted ſieges recorded in hiſtory, 
gels of the confederates, however, did not pre- 
ſtearch-duke Erneſt, who had been choſen gover- 
i the Low Countries, from ſending ten thouſand 
Why waſte the frontiers of France; and Henry, 
Wong been engaged in hoſtilities with Philip, was | 
Mt by this freſh infult to declare war againſt | 


me Maurice and Sir Francis Vere, who commanded | 
wiſh forces, gained a complete victory over the 
ws at Tournhout; in conſequence of which that 
 Wimedately ſurrendered, and many others were | 
before the end of the campaign. Beſides the 
Emaments, which Elizabeth was continually ſend- 
d annoy the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies, and to 


t. Acheir trade at home, a great force was ſent to 
— , viere Philip was making vaſt preparations for a 
Lei ion of England. The Engliſm and Dutch fleet 
ral wided by lord Effingham, attacked the Spaniſh 
ries Mud gallies in the bay; and, after an obſtinate en- 


Eat, obliged them all either to ſurrender, retire 
l the forts, or. run aſhore. | | 5 2 
ud infirmities, attended with ſo many loſſes and 
ments, had now reduced the lofty and obſtinate 
Philip. He began to moderate his views, and 
. to the confederates on pretty equitable 
. as he refuſed to acknowledge the indepen- 
de United Provinces, they refuied to negociate 
We Elizabeth, on their account, came to the 
on. W140, 00" Ei $079. nn N. 
is, bonever, of being deſerted by Elizabeth, the 
bd to what terms ſhe required of them. 
make diminiſh their debt, which amounted to 
thouſand pounds, by remitting conſidera- | 


2 5 — do pay the Engliſh-troops in the LO 
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negociation Finiſhed, when Philip'II. breathed his laſt at 
Madrid, leaving behind him. the. character of a gloomy, 


baughty, vindictive; and inexorable tyrant, : 


„ „ 
8 4 : . 


Maurice, Prince of Ora N-. a 
THE haughty monarch Philip II. deſpairing of being 


to his daughter Iſabella, contracted to the arch-duke 
Albert, the ſovereignty of the Low Countries. 
Philip II. died before the celebration of the marriage, 
his fon Philip III. punctually executed the contract; and 
Albert, after taking poſſeſſion of his ſovereignty, wrote 
to the ſtates of the United Provinces, informing them of 
that deed, and intreating them not to refuſe ſubmiſſion, to 
their natural princeſs, who would govern them with le- 
nity, indulgence, and affection. | oa eerie 

'The ſtates returned no anſwer to the arch-duke's letter, 
being determined to complete that independency, for 
which they had ſo long been ſtruggling. The firſt ma- 
terial ſtep taken by Albert and Iſabella, for reducing 
their revolted ſubjects to obedience, was prohibiting all 
communication between the United Provinces and. the' 
kingdom of Spain, or the Spaniſh Netherlands. This, 
was a ſevere blow to the Dutch commerce, They, had, 
hitherto, ſingular as it may ſeem, been allowed an; open, 
trade with all the Spaniſh dominions in Europe, and. oe 
drawn much of their wealth from that fourte,.as well as 
increaſed their naval power by. the ſame means, The 
Dutch, already ſtrong by ſea, ſent out a fleet fo cruize 


upon the Spaniards ; their land-levies were proſecuted 


with great diligence ; and, in order to mak& up for the 
reſtraint laid upon their home trade, they turned their 


* 


views towards India, where they attacked thie went 
lucrative branch of that important commerce. 
War, in the mean time, was carried on with vigour 
in the Low Countries. Beſides ſeveral bodies of Ger- 
mans and. Swiſs, the ſtates took into their ſervice two 
thouſand French veterans. The arch-duke's forces were 
alſo much augmented by freſh levies from Spain, Italy, 


to the other, they both were eager for the combat; and, 
after ſeveral towns had been taken, many gallantly aſ- 
faulted, : and no leſs gallantly defended on both ſides, the 
two armies came to a general engagement at Newport, 
near Oſtend, in 1600; when Albert was totally routed, 
with the loſs of five thouſand men. This victory was of 
the utmoſt importance to the United Provinces, as the 
defeat of their army, in the preſent criſis, muſt have been 
followed by the loſs of their liberties, and their final ruin 
as independent ſtates. Overtures of peace were fenewed, 
and rejected by the ſtates. The confederates laid ſiege to 
Rhimberg, and the arch-duke to Oſtend. . Rhimberg 
was reduced, but Maurice did not. think. his ſtrength ſut- 
ficient to attempt the ſiege of Oſtend. hey | 

Ihe fiege of that important place was vigorouſly con- 


ducted by the arch-duke in perſon, at the bead of a 


numerous army. The gallant reſiſtance . he met with 
aſtoniſhed, but-did not diſcourage him. All the reſources 


of war were exhauſted; rivers of blood were ſpilt; but 


neither ſide was diſpirited, becauſe both received continual 
ſupplies.  - The garriſon, commanded by Sir. Francis 
Vere, repelled all the attempts of the Spaniards, with in- 
vincible intrepidity, and at length obliged Albert to turn 
the ſiege into a kind of blockade. It was again beſieged 
in 1604, and reduced to a heap of ruins, when the gar- 
riſon capitulated, and were granted honourable terms. 

During this memorable ſiege, which laſted upwards of 
three years, and coſt the beſiegers the lives of ſeventy 
thouſand brave ſoldiers, prince, Maurice made himfelf 


"maſter of Rymbach, Grave, and Sluys, , acquiſitions 


which more than balanced the, loſs of Oltend „and Al- 


nn, to; mamtain, at their on expence; N eg on 
— of chen eautionary towns, while England bers by employing all his ſtrength againſt that place, was 
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able to reduce the revolted proyinces by force, and, de- 
ſirous of an accommodation that he might end his days 
in peace, deliberated before his death on the moſt effec- 
tual means; but, diſdaining to make in his .own name 
the conceſſions neceſlary for that purpoſe, he transferred 


and Portugueze, and at length -monopolized- the. molt - 


and Germany. Though each party appeared formidable 
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United Provinces. The Dutch embraced this oppor- | 
runity of puſhing their trade and manufactures. Com- 
merce, both foreign and domeſtic, flouriſhed ; Ternate, 
one of the Molluccas, was gained; and the Eaſt-India 
company, that grand pillar of the republic, was eſta- 
bliſhed. To counterpoiſe theſe advantages, the ſtates 
loſt the alliance of England, by the death of Elizabeth. 
James I. her ſucceſſor, having no inclination to engage 
in hoſtilities with Spain, ſpeedily concluded a treaty with 
that court; though, at the interceſſion of Henry IV. of 
France, he agreed to ſupply the ſtates ſecretly with 
money. 
Philip III. of Spain, ſeeing no probability of their 
being iſſue of the infanta, and conſequently that the Ne- 
therlands muſt return to the crown of Spain, reſolved to 
carry on a vigorous war againſt the revolted provinces ; 
and appointed. Spinola commander in chief of the Spaniſh 
and Italian forces. The ſtates ſaw their danger, and 
endeavoured to provide againſt it. They impowered 
prince Maurice to augment his army, and purſue all 
other neceſſary ſteps. Spinola was, however, rapidly 
ſucceſsful, for two campaigns, and had made himſelf 
maſter of many important places. But the Spaniſh trea- 
fury became much drained, and his troops mutinied for want 
of pay. He ſaw the impracticability of his enterprize, 
and gave it as his opinion, that it was more adviſeable to 
enjoy the ten provinces in ſecurity and peace, than to riſk 
the whole Netherlands in purſuit of the other ſeven, and 
ruin Spain by a hazardous attempt to conquer rebel ſub- 


jects, who had too long taſted the ſweets of liberty, ever 


to endure the ſhackles of monarchy, and abſolute do- 
minion. | 

The court of Madrid was convinced of the neceſſity 
of an accommodation ; the arch-duke was heartily tired 
of the war; and the general's ſentiments had great in- 
fluence both on the Spaniſh and Flemiſh councils. It 
was agreed, though not without many ſcruples, to nego- 
ciate with the republic as an independent ſtate. A ſuſ- 
penſion of arms took place, and a truce of twelve years 
was concluded at the Hague, in 1609, through the me- 
diation of France and England. This treaty ſecured to 
the United Provinces all the acquiſitions they had made, 
an unlimited freedom of commerce, and the full enjoy- 
ment of thoſe civil and religious liberties, for which they 
had ſo gloriouſly ſtruggled. 

Religious controverſies, which generally mingle them- 
ſelves with civil affairs, now diſtracted the United Pro- 
vinces, and robbed them of that valuable tranquillity, 
which they had ſo gallantly earned by their valour and 
perſeverance. The eleftor of Brandenburg, and the 
duke of Neuburg, ſtill maintained their claim to the 
ſucceſſion of Cleves and Juliers; and, being aſſiſted by 
Maurice, prince of Orange, and ſome French troops, 
under the marſhal de la Chatre, they expelled Leopold, 
the ſequeſtrator, and took poſſeſſion by force of arms. 
They afterwards, however, diſagreed between themſelves, 
but were again reconciled from a ſenſe of mutual intereſt. 
In this petty quarrel, Spain and the United Provinces 
intereſted themſelves, and the two greateſt generals in 
Europe were once more es to each other. Spinola 
on the part of the duke of Neuburg, who had renounced 
Lutheraniſm to procure the protection of the catholic 
king,; and Maurice on the ſide of the elector of Bran- 
denburg, who introduced Calviniſm into his dominions, 
more ſtrongly to attach the Dutch to his cauſe. 

Aſter the death of the emperor Matthias, Frederic V. 
elector Palatine, was choſen king of Bohemia, and was 
ſupported by two thouſand four hundred Engliſh volun- 
teers, with a body of eight thouſand men, under prince 
Henry of Naſſau, from the United Provinces. But 
Ferdinand II. aſſiſted by the catholic princes of the em- 
pire, by the king of Spain, and the arch-duke Albert, 
was more than a match for his enemies. Spinola led 
twenty-five thouſand veterans from the Low Countries, 
and plundered the Palatinate, in defiance of the Engliſh 
and Dutch: while Frederic himſelf, unable to protect his 
new kingdom of Bohemia, was totally routed near 
Prague; by the imperial general Buquoy. 

-Philip III. king of Spain, died in 1621, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon. Philip IV. a prince of a more en- 


ira n bo 


aſide his ambitious views. 


Holland, commanded by four young noblemen, 


terpriſing diſpoſition. Amon 

bition, he declared a eib == 
Provinces to ſubjection, the truce 
An alliance was, however, entered i 
France and England, in conjun& 
Provinces, for reſtraining the am 
Auſtria, and recovering the Palati 
in oy the United Provinces, 
ticed, became a prey to religious differ: * 
and Arminius, two profeſſors . po an differed k 
abſtracted points in theology, and their opinion 4 
the republic. Gomar maintained, in all their fe 
the doctrines of Calvin, with regard to grace 
deſtination ; Arminius. endeavoured to ſoften * 
Gomariſts were headed by prince Maurice: — 2 
nians by the penſionary Barneveldt. The Ar 

principles were defended by Grotius, Voſſius 4 
learned in general; but prince Maurice and the Gor 
at laſt prevailed. The Arminian preachers were ban 
and Barneveldt was brought to the block for « 
ce church of God,” as his ſentence imported, at t 

of ſeventy. He was a man of eminent abiliced 
incorruptible integrity; and had eſpouſed the cauſe 
Arminians chiefly from a perſuaſion, that Maurice 
to make uſe of his popularity with the Gomarif 
order to enſlave that people whom he had ſo glo 
protected from the tyranny of Spain. But the ardd 
ambition at once withered his well-earned laurels 
diſappointed itſelf. The death of Barneveldt open 
eyes of the people. They faw their danger, an 
iniquity of the ſentence, notwithſtanding their rel 
prejudices. Maurice was deteſted as a tyrant, at th 
time that he hoped to be received as a ſovereign. 
deliverer of his country, when he went abroad, 

luted with groans and murmurs ; and, as he paſſed 
name of Barneveldt reſounded in his ears from 
ſtreet. 

But, amidſt all their civil and religious diſſention 
Dutch were extending their commerce and their con 
in both extremities of the globe: the city of Batavi 
founded, and the plan of an empire laid in the ea 
finitely ſuperior in wealth, power, and grandeur, t 
United Provinces. They had already conqueied | 
and carried on a great trade in the Spaniſh Weſt ] 
The proſpect of hoſtilities with their ancient maſte 
juſted their domeſtic animoſities. They no longe 
preſſed any jealouſy of Maurice, and he ſeemed t 

Every one was zeal 
oppoſe the con. mon enemy; and Spinola was ob 
by his old antagoniſt, to relinquiſh the ſiege of Be 
op-Zoom, after having loſt ten thouſard of his 
troops in the enterprize. 

In conſequence of the treaty of alliance be 

France, England, and the United Provinces, a bd 
ſix thouſand men was levied in England, and i 


objects of 
reduce the 
being now e 
NtO in 1624, = 
ion with the Vl 
bition of the he 
nate, After the 
as we have alread 


vexin 


were ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in ſo pd 
a cauſe, and of acquiring military experience uid 
renowned a captain as Maurice. Count Mansfeld 
taken into Engliſh pay; and an army of twelve tho 
foot, and two thouſand horſe, under his command 
embarked at Dover, in order to join the league, f 
in Lower Saxony, for the reſtoration of the Palatine 
of which Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, was det 
chief. At the ſame time a French army, in concef 
the Venetians and the duke of Savoy, recover 
Valteline. 

In the mean time Spinola inveſted Breda, 7 
ſtrongeſt towns in the Netherlands, being fortified 
the utmoſt caution and ability. He was periec 
1 with the ſtrength of the place, and thou 

ould expoſe his whole army to imminent den. 
ſhould he attempt an aſſault before he had br 
carried on his: approaches. He even my 
reducing tie city by famine, and accordingly beg 
drawing trenches round, for the ſpace of 1 
erecting forts and redoubts at certain diftance. | 
other hand, the garriſon, conſiſting of {ve 
infantry, and ſeveral troops of horſe, we" f 
vigorous meaſures for their defence. he 
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2 gained by Baglioni, who ſeized a large convoy 
ons and ſtores coming up the river, converting 

hats into a bridge. This loſs diſpirited the beſieged, 
WW. uced them to a ſtared allowance of bread ; but 
ar encouraged by the return of the prince of 

> the Hague, aiter having retaken Cleves, and 
be Spaniſh garriſon to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
„ advanced to Werkham, and was Contriving 
uns of diverting Spinola's attention from the ſiege 
n, by a ſecond attempt on Antwerp; but the 
x miſcarried, though planned with great ability. 
ed the Dutch cavalry had gained poſſeſſion of all 
nenues to the city, the ditch was filled with boats, 
en ladders were applied to the walls in the night, 
=. poi cencinel diſcovered the deſign. Immedi- 
eam ſpread, the garriſon was under arms, and 
„mor had the addreſs to order a number of trum- 
=. war-like inſtruments to be founded in different 
ce city, to apprize the Hollanders that he ſtood 


1 


—_: fence. By this expedient the prince's troops 
ad with a panic; they conceived a whole army 
e within; they abandoned their poſts with great 


ziztion ; and were deaf to all Maurice's menaces 
Imreaties, till they got beyond the reach of danger. 
1 ten days after this miſcarriage, the prince prevailed 
plis troops to reſume the enterprize, but it was then 
ke. This conſideration obliged him to withdraw 
my; and he retired to the Hague, where care, 
pin, and diſappointment, brought on a diſorder which 
mated his life, in 1625, and in the fifty-third year 
kt, He was buried at Delft, in the tomb erected 
k father, regretted as the preſerver of his country, 
dmired as the greateſt ſtateſman and warrior of his 
Vigilant, indefatigable, penetrating, cautious, en- 
dung, and ſagacious, he united all the virtues of a 
Ai and hero, with the knowledge ot a ſcholar. 
Won was his prevailing foible : this led him into 
x nolences inconſiſtent with the general tenor of his 
kt, unpleaſing to his countrymen, and almoſt de- 
be of liberty. His ambition, however, was the 
of a great mind; it ſometimes ſhaded, but 
italy eclipſed his extraordinary merit, his patriot- 
ud generoſity. 


ite Death of Maurice, Prince of Orange, to that of 
Prince Henry-Frederic. 


EINOLA proſecuted the ſiege of Breda with theutmoſt 
and vigour. On his puſhing his trenches near 
kſfuns, the beſieged began a terrible fire to retard 
aches, and iuſtained it with ſuch vehemence and 
Wy, that Spinola was in hopes they muſt ſoon 
Wer for want of ammunition. But here he formed 
Judgment of the prudence of Juſtin de Naſſau, the 
Wn, who, finding he could not accompliſh his pur- 
7 tie moſt terrible firing, reſolved to try the 
fare. With this view he ſtopped up the courſe 
E mer Marak, and, having formed a large baſon 
K opened the ſluices, ſwept away men, horſes, 
tes in an inundation, and overflowed the whole 
0 Thechief force of the torrent fell upon Spinola's 
® and he exerted his utmoſt ability to remove the 
wces, He dug large pits, and cut out ditches 
* © receive the water; but theſe being filled, 
a Mole ground covered over, ſerved only to en- 
C avalry variety of manceuvres were exerciſed 
es till at length the garriſon capitulated, and 
7 on very honourable terms, after having ſuſ- 
ge of ten months, and loſt two thirds of their 
pnola drew up his army to ſalute them, and 
al the ſentiments of a hero, in the regard paid 
| 1 and merit of his enemies. In honour to the 
prince Maurice, he reſigned the command 
k e ſiege, fully ſatisfied with having ſet 
| * e conqueſts of that great general, upon 
10 15 ſeemed to frown for the two laſt years. 
J Frederic, the youngeſt ſon of William 
TM; * of Orange, ſucceeded, by the death of his 
ther bee to all the eſtates, titles, and dignities, 
deing, at that time, about forty. years of | 


Fel 
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age, and having ſerved the ſtates in their armies almoſt. 
from his childhood, though he had acquired only the 
rank of colonel of horſe, till he ſucceeded to the ſupreme 
command. He had, during his brother's adminiſtration, 
given frequent prooſs of his conduct and courage; but 
it does not appear that thoſe who were in the government 
had any idea of his being a man of ſuch eminent talents 
as he really was. It was juſtly remarked by De Witt, 
that the difficulties, which the two brothers Maurice 
and Henry had to ſtruggle with in their youth, and that 
circumſpection with which they were obliged to act, had 
very ſalutary effects, and occaſioned them to acquire 
thoſe accompliſhments, which reflected ſo much honour 
on themſelves, and rendered them ſo ſerviceable to their 


country. 


The departure of Spinola from the Netherlands, gave 
the prince of Orange great hopes that he ſhould be able 
to retrieve the loſſes of the laſt campaign. He laboured 
diligently to put the army on the beſt footing, and had 
actually formed a corps of ſixteen thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand cavalry, which he commanded in perſon; 
together with another body of forces, under the conduct 
The 
count took Oldenzeel, in 1626, having reduced it in the 
ſpace of eight days; and, in the ſame year, vice-admiral 
Hein made himſelf maſter of the Spaniſh fleet, in the 
Bay of All Saints, in Brazil. In 1627, the prince took 
Groll, a town moſt conveniently ſituated for obtaining a 
clear indiſputable frontier. The trenches were opened on 
the twentieth of July, and the ſiege continued till the 
eighteenth of Auguſt, when the garriſon, perceiving that 
their repeated fallies anſwered no other purpoſe than 
that of weakening themſelves, and that they could have 
no aſſiſtance from count de Berg, began to relax in their 
vigour, At length, however, they made a vigorous 
ſally, and filled the trenches with carnage. Their attack 
was extremely fierce, and nothing but the great ſuperi- 
ority of the beſiegers, and the prodigious ſtrength of 
prince Henry's works, could have prevented this little army, 
at firſt conſiſting of only twelve hundred men, from cut- 
ting their way though. At laſt they capitulated on the 
ſame honourable terms that Spinola had granted to the 
city of Breda. Henry indeed rivalled the humanity of 
that great commander, and poured out civilities on the 
ſoldiers and inhabitants. Towards the end of the year 
vice-admiral Hein took the whole Spaniſh plate- fleet, 
having five millions ſterling on board. The prince of 


of count Erneſt Caſſimer, of twelve thouſand men. 


DO 


Orange purſued his advantage, and, by ſeveral ſpirited 
attacks, and judicious operations, diſlodged the enemy 
from all the poſts they had to ſecure the navigation of the 


Scheld. 


Marching his army towards the frontiers of Brabant; 
in 1629, prince Henry reviewed his whole force at 
Nimeguen, including the troops of France and England: 
he ſent his artillery and baggage to the Meuſe, and pub- 
licly avowed his deſign of laying ſiege to Bois-le-Duc. 
His army amounted to thirty-two thouſand men, belides 
a reinforcement of ſix thouſand, ſent afterwards by the 
ſtates, with a train of ſixty pieces of-cannon. Bois-le- 
Duc was called the Maid of Brabant, becauſe it had 
never ſurrendered, though often beſieged, and was ſo re- 
gularly fortified as to be deemed impregnable. Nothing 
was wanting that art or nature could afford to render this 
the ſtrongeſt place in the Netherlands. The town was 
inveſted in the night of the 13th of April, though the 
governor, Antony. Schets, could not be perſuaded, till 
the next morning, that the enemy would be ſo raſh as to 
attack it. All Brabant was overwhelmed with conſter- 
nation, and the court of Bruſſels in the utmoſt perturba- 
tion, on receiving the intelligence that Henry had begun 
his approaches. Schets made fo noble a defence as to 
render him famous to all ſucceeding ages. Though he 
had powder but for a few rounds, and his garriſon was 
quite ſpent, emaciated, and diminiſhed to a third of their 
original number, he would have ſtood the conſequences 
of an aſſault, after ſeveral practicable breaches had been 
made, but the magiſtrates were reſolute to ſurrender the 
city, This obſtinacy obliged them to accept the advan» 
tageous propoſals, and the military honours offered by 


the prince. Thus ended the ſiege of Bois-le-Duc, 


whic 
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which the reputation of prince Henry was raiſed to an 
equate with that of prince Maurice, and of the firſt 
generals of the age. 

The Spaniards, during this ſiege, made an irruption 
into the country about Utrecht, which induced the ſtates 
to deſire him to raiſe the ſiege : But Henry was of opi- 
nion that a ravaged country was not loſt, and that a good 
fortreſs gained was a great acquiſition. To this rapid 
courſe of good fortune in the Netherlands, the Dutch 
added a variety of ſucceſſes in Aſia and America, 

The prudence, the valour, and the great moderation 
of prince Henry, had raifed him to a higher degree of 
credit with the ſtates and the people, than even his bro- 
ther or father had acquired. Perceiving that he had no 
intention to abuſe his authority, or encroach on the hber- 
ties of his country, they reſolved to teſtify their grati- 
tude, by rendering the ſtadtholderſhip hereditary in his 
family, and raiſing his ſon to the poſt of general of the 
cavalry, though, at that time, only in the fifth year of 
his age. 

A treaty was concluded, in 1632, between the king 
of Sweden and the United Provinces, to attack the 
Spaniards on the Rhine with all their force; in conſe- 
quence of which the prince of Orange entered the field, 
at the head of two hundred and fifty-three companies of 
infantry, and fifty- eight troops of cavalry, and took 
Ruremonde, Venlo, and Strale; beſieged Maeſtricht, 
and, having defeated Pappenheim, made himſelf maſter 
of that important place. The ſiege of Ruremonde, 
however, proved very unfortunate to the provinces of 
Groningen and Friefland, who, by a muſket-ball, the 
laft ſhot fired by the garriſon, loſt their excellent gover- 
nor, count Erneſt Caſſimir of Naſſau. . 

On the 11th of May, 1633, the prince of Orange 
inveſted Rhimberg, which, after a vigorous defence, 
furrendered. The reduction of this place was the moſt 
important ſervice that could have been performed, rela- 
tive to the provinces of Frieſland and Groningen; as they 
were obliged, while this town remained in the hands of 

the Spaniards, to maintain large garriſons, at a vaſt ex- 

nce. It alſo procured another advantage to the United 

rovinces, by diminiſhing the duties on all merchandize 
going up or down the river. Not a year paſſed, during 
the continuance of the life of the prince, which was not 
diſtinguiſhed by fome memorable event: Among others 
may be mentioned his conduct with reſpect to the cardinal 
Richlieu, who maintained a clandeftine correſpondence 
with the fieur de Walkemburgh, governor of the city of 
Orange. Walkemburgh conſented to ſurrender the place 
to the cardinal, for the ſum of four hundred thouſand 


livres in money, and an eſtate in Provence worth twenty 


thouſand livres. On receiving advice of this treachery, 
the prince of Orange beſtowed the office on Knuyth, a 
Zealander, who purſued his inſtructions with great ad- 
dreſs, aſſembled a body of troops with the urmoſt expe- 
dition and privacy, got poſſeſſion of the city, blocked up 
Walkemburgh in the houſe of a burgher where he had 
dined, killed him in a ſcuffle which enſued on his refuſing 
to ſurrender, and then laid ſiege to the citadel; which the 
hevtenant-governor gave up, on being informed of Wal- 
kemburgh's death, and Knuyth's commiſſion. This 
tranſaction laid the foundation of that rivetted averſion, 
which the prince ever after entertained for the cardinal ; 
and of that oppoſition to the grandeur of the houſe of 
Bourbon, conitantly ſhewn, upon all occaſions, by the 
ſucceeding princes of the family of Orange. 


The prince of Orange, in September, 1633, marched, 
with a large body of forces, towards Endyhove ; but a 
deluge of rain, which poured inceſſantly during the 


whole month, and the excellent diſpoſition made by the 
Spaniſh general Mancada, fruſtrated his deſign. About 
this time died Iſabella-Clara Eugenia, arch-ducheſs of 
Auſtria, daughter of Philip II. of Spain. 

Negociations for a truce afterwards held the prince in a 
fate of inactivity: But when the Spaniards, commanded by 
the marquis d'Ayetone, beſieged Maeſtricht, he reſolved 

to inveſt Breda, rather to make a diverſion in favour of 
Maeſtricht, than in hopes of ſucceeding in the reduction 
of fo ſtrong a city. It anſwered his expectation: he had 


Hardly begun to work upon the trenches, when d Ayetone 


| 
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' neighbourhood of Ruremonde ; where, . 


raiſed the ſiege of Maeſtri 

whole force %, orb U — 
the 8th of September, le 
along the Meuſe, and c campai 
tranſaction. e cardinal ; e with 
rived at Bruſſels, to take upon him the . 
H e Was . ; OE 
with all the pomp, magnifitence, and bund ang 
ſhewn to Charles V. and Philip II. It N ww 
publiſhed, that he meditated nothing leis 4 
union of the ſeventeen provinces under his —_ I 
Indeed the greateſt hopes were entertained | addy» | 
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known to be of a warlike diſpoſition, and acknow] 
by ali to poſſeſs the talents of a ſound — J 

The cardinal's arrival announced to the ſtates. 
the neceſlity of putting their troops and garriſons 5 
beſt order. They beheld, with concern, the atte ) 
paid to the cardinal, by the neighbouring ſtates 
princes ; eſpecially the king of England, and the cl 
of Cologne, who were earlieſt in their congratulat 
This extraordinary change at the court of Bruflels 
duced the ſtates to ſend an embaſſy to the court of Fi. 
preſſing the execution of the late treaty, and exhorting 
king to declare war againſt the Spaniards. The cd 
quence of this application was the renewal of the 
treaty, with this addition, that an offenſive alliance 
now contracted between the king and the republic; 
which the ſtates expected nothing leſs than the entire & 
queſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The vaſt projects 
ſanguine hopes of the allies were diſappointed chief 
their own blunders, and by the jealouly which the 
landers entertained of the growing power of Fra 
The prince of Orange was likewiſe greatly inſtrumg 
in 1 — the intention of the league: he could 
forgive cardinal Richlicu the attempt made on the p 
cipality of Orange; and fought his revenge by embr; 
N occaſion to mortiſy that haughty prelate, and c 
miniſter. 

Lewis XIII. ſolemnly denounced war by the mo 
a herald ſent to Bruſſels. It was concerted that the p 
of Orange ſhould enter Brabant with his forces, wh 
French army advanced to the frontiers of that pro 
to effect a junction; the combined army to be e 
manded in chief by the prince of Orange. To pre 
this union, the cardinal infant detached prince Tho 
give battle to the French. On the 20th of May, 1 
the two armies met near the village of Avein, in [ 
emburg, an engagement enſued, and the Spaniards 
totally defeated ; leaving four thouſand dead upon 
field: Eight hundred priſoners were alſo taken, will 
veral pieces of cannon, ſtandards, colours, and 
military trophies. Tillemont was taken by the Dut 
the ſucceeding month, when the houſes were pillage 
churches deſtroyed, and the prieſts murdered with 
barbarity. 

— Vl now aroſe between the prince of Orang 
the French marſhals : diſputes took place of action. 
ſtead of profiting by the enemy's conſternation, 
beſieging Louvain, as had been propoſed, ſeveral 
were paſled in fruitleſs altercation. The garriſon had 
to repair the fortifications, and to throw in à fem 
ment of five thouſand foot, and two hundred horſe. 
allies, however, fat down before Louvain, 2 
ground on the 25th of June. Next day ther 1 
played vigorouſly on different quarters of the ton 
all the generals were of opinion that the govern” 
make but a ſhort defence. But the {kill and 1 
the garriſon, joined to a certain languor and inac 0 
the allies, protracted the fiege ; diſſenſions 47 
French murmured, and ſoon complained openly | 
were betrayed: diſeaſe ſwept off great num" 
troops, Piccolomini was advancing with 12 
give battle, and the reſult of all was the bre e 
a ſiege, which gave the firſt turn to the fortune o. 
and laid the foundation of innumerable Are 
The armies now ſeparated, and the Dutch we 
bant; while the French were unhappily Lag" h 
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diſeaſe, and accumulated misfortunes, 
uſand men died in the ſpace of a few. 
Og | 


weeks. 


eduction of the ſtrong fortreſs of Scheuk, was 
5 {yits of the favourable change in the cardinal's 
_— 0 but it was taken by the Dutch after a tedious 
rue remainder of the year 1636, paſſed in mu- 
| apeditions into each other's territories, without 
Wing any thing deciſive. The Spaniſh arms were 
=. employed in Picardy : The Hollanders ſtruck 
not important blows on their own proper element, 
an, where they defeated a fleet of Dunkirkers in 
of Dieppe. The chief advantages, however, were 
Wed by the Eaſt-India company, who extended their 
+ { as to aſtoniſh all Europe. But their Weſt-India 
L y was leſs fortunate : all its late attempts had miſ- 
lin Braſil, and on the coaſt of Africa. Chagrined 
+ <@appointment, they appointed count John Maurice 
fu their governor-general, and commander in 
of Braſil and South America; an employment 
be count accepted, with the conſent of the ſtates- 
nl and the prince of Orange. When the count 
«at Braſil, he regulated his little army, conſiſting 
out three thouſand ſeven hundred men, led them 
1 Porto de Calco, which ſoon ſurrendered, and at- 
wards took Openada. 
Jung theſe operations in Africa and America, the 
bf a general pacification was laid in Europe. Car- 


0 | Richlieu directed Charnaſſe, the French ambaſ- 
o x, always to beſtow the title of Highneſs upon the 
&s ae of Orange, inſtead of that of Excellence, in which 


tm followed by the ambaſſadors of the other courts of 
e. Richlieu perfectly underſtood the character of 
m and that, though he was ſuperior to corruption, 
gable in his attachment to his country, and invariably 
Un the paths of virtue and honour, yet he was not 
able to the irreſiſtible charms of ambition. He 
kd bis point, and eſtabliſhed-a perfect harmony, to 
grearance, between the king and the ſtates- general, 
cl zs between himſelf and the prince of Orange. 
d lides now prepared to execute their engagements 
kpunctuality, and repair the loſſes conſequent on the 
Kr diſcord that ſubſiſted. 

lie cardinal infant, not knowing where the ſtorm 
L break, aſſembled all his troops, and diftributed 
u wund the frontiers of Flanders, in all the places 
he thought moſt expoſed. This was what Henry 
1 who immediately proceeded to Breda, when the 
Wh amy was removed to a convenient diſtance. By 
d of July, 1637, the ſiege was formed. The 
* 0! Orange, accompanied by his ſon prince Wil- 
ben but thirteen years of age, and the prince Pa- 
afterwards elector, puſhed the ſiege with all 
able vigour, that they might finiſh their work be- 
le cardinal ſhould have time to aſſemble a ſufficient 
o give battle. After a long and deſperate reſiſtance, 


anole terms. During the courſe of the ſiege, a 
& of bold fallies were made, in one of which fell, 
Y other conſiderable perſonages on the ſide of the 
Aa, the baron Charnaſſe, ambaſſador from the 
g king, who ſerved in this expedition to ſhew his 
for the prince ſtadtholder. 
Lan time, the cardinal infant found means to 
enlo and Ruremonde ; but that was a matter of 
ny conſequences that muſt enſue to theꝰ ſtates- 
mom the conqueſt of Breda. It ſecured the 
' "Gow the coaſts of Zealand, and frontiers of 
* E a valuable addition to the dominion 
* + lic; it depreſſed the ſpirits of the Spaniards, 
* their projects, gave courage to the Dutch, 
, 7 augmented prince Henry's reputation. 

Ty ever, were the ſucceſſes of the contend- 
he 2 the next campaign, and inconſiderable 
Nai Nan gained on either ſide; but, in 1639, 
wha; et Was defeated and deſtroyed, on the coaſt 
Wl the e Borda Van Tromp, who had accom- 
. wa * eine in all his expeditions, was the 
by — killed. Having advice that a Spaniſh: 
Lud e Poſed of ten large men of war, four fri- 
Ks, 11 al ſmaller veſſels, had quitted the port of 


Mernor of Breda capitulated, and ſurrendered upon 


"ern to the prince of. Orange, conſidering the 


that admiral, and fought by his ſide at 
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| Randyke on the 18th of February, Tromp immediately 
went in purſuit of them, came up with the Spaniſh ad- 
| miral off Graveline, and defeated him, after a bloody 
conflict, which laſted ſix hours. The Spaniſh admira], 
and three more large ſhips, were driven on. the ſands, and 
taken; the vice-admiral's ſhip was burr, to prevent ker 
falling into the hands of the Hollanders. . Four frigates 
were alfo taken, and the Spaniards loſt near two thouſand 
men, of whom ſeven hundred were made priſoners. In 
the ſame year an action enſued in the Downs, between a 
large Spaniſh fleet, commanded by dun Antonio 
d'Oquendo, and Van Tromp: both ſides fought with 
deſperate fury ; and, for the ſpace of eight hours, the 
Spaniards made an obſtinate reſiſtance; but finally they 
were totally defeated, with the loſs of fourteen men of 
war, burnt, funk, taken, or driven aſhore; among 
which were the vice-admiral of Spain, the admiral of 
Galicia, and the great galleon of Portugal, mounting 
eighty guns, and carrying eight hundred men; all of 
whom periſhed by the water or ſword. Twenty-one of 
the enciny's ſhips put back to the Downs in a wretched 
plight ; and thirteen more fell into the hands of the Hol- 
landers. Oquendo's own ſhip was ſo much damaged, that 
he owed his life to a frigate ſent to his aſſiſtance, by the 
generous Van Tromp. Eight thouſend men were killed, 
tour thouſand wounded, and two thouſand taken 
priſoners, | 

The principal tranſactions relative to the republic, in 
1641, were the marriage of William, the young prince 
of Orange, with the princeſs Mary. Stuart, daughter of 
the king of England; a match brought about by Mary 
de Medicis: The ſiege of Gennep was the next conſi- 
derable occurrence. No ſooner were his ſon's nuptials 
celebrated, than prince Henry led his troops to the ter- 
ritory of Cleves, and laid ſiege to. Gennep, which, after 
a ſpirited reſiſtance, ſurrendered, on being allowed the 
honours of war. 

Cantelmo, in the mean time, elated by ſome, trivial 
advantages which he had gained over the Hollanders, 
now attacked colonel Alnaerdt, and. defcated him with 
conſiderable ſlaughter. He then ſurprized count Tille- 
mont, whom he alſo defeated. To put a ſtop to his 
inſults, the prince of Orange aſſembled an army near 
Hulſt; but Cantelmo, joining the army under Fontaine, 
broke all Henry's meaſures. With this tranſaction ended 
the campaign ; about which time the cardinal Ferdinand 
yielded up his laſt breath, with the reputation of a wiſe, 
moderate, and mild governor. The adminiſtration came 
into the hands of don Franciſco de Mello, who, with 
the marquis of Velada, oppoſed the French ; while the 
count de Fontaine, governor of Bruges, commanded in 
chief againſt the Hollanders. The death of cardinal 
Richlieu ſoon followed; and, though it made no altera- 
tion in the treaty between France and the republic, ie 
greatly obſtructed the military tranſactions of the year. A 
new treaty was, however, ſigned between the two powers, 
on the 8th of March, 1643, but, before it was ratified, 
Lewis XIII. died. | 

Negociations for a general peace began early in the year 
1644, at Munſter and Oſnaburg. The ſtates-general 
were ſenſible that now mult be decided their title to the 
ſovereignty, and the iſſue of thoſe bloody wars, which 
they had ſuſtained againſt the whole force of Spain, 
for little leſs than a century paſt. To, gain the other 
powers, it was neceſſary to link. their intereſt inſeparably 
to that of France; for which purpoſe they concluded a 
new treaty with that court, the object of which was to 
cement the contracting parties in a ſtill cloſer union. 
The fruit of this treaty was, a reſolution of the ſtates to 
aſſiſt France in the ſiege of Graveline. | 

Henry ſoon after inveſted Hulſt, which ſurrendered on 
honourable terms; the only article objected to in their 
capitulation was that reſpecting religion, the prince de- 
termining, that only the proteſtant religion ſhauld. be 
publicly tolerated in all his future conqueſts. The court 
of France reſented this reſtriction, the queen-regent 


having the good of the catholic faith extremely at heart. 


Immediately after the ſurrender of Hulſt, prince; Henry 
attacked Fort Moerſpeye, and carried it by aſſault. With 
this tranſaction ended the campaign on the ſide of the 


7 P Nether. 


. 
Netherlands. But a war commenced in Braſil, which 
raged for ten years without remiſſion, and ended in the 


expulſion of the Hollanders out of Braſil, and the almoſt 
total overthrow of their Weſt-India company. 
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A Spaniſh faction daily augmented in Holland, and 


the alliance with France was evidently on the decline: 
Tromp's blocking up Dunkirk, while the French army 
beſieged the town by land, was the laſt inſtance of friend- 
ſhip that paſſed between the French king and the repub- 
lic. Venlo indeed was inveſted by prince William ; but 
the ſiege was ſoon raiſed, by order of the ſtates, under 
pretence that the ſeaſon was too far advanced. During 
the whole winter, the prince of Orange lingered under a 
variety of chronical diſorders. The gout, the ſtone, and 
dropſy, had reduced him to a ſkeleton; and the ex- 
cruciating torture in which he had paſſed ſeveral months, 
not only made his temper harſh and peeviſh, but even 
affected his intellects. At length he expired, on the 14th 
of March, 1647, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age. 
No prince of Orange was ever more univerſally or de- 
ſervedly beloved. Afﬀable, generous, noble, and above 
all ſuſpicion of deceit. He loved virtue, cheriſhed 
ſcience, rewarded merit,, and was juſtly eſteemed the 
beſt politician, and the greateſt warrior, in the United 
Provinces. 


From the Death of Prince Henry- Frederic, to the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1668. 


ON the day of his father's death, prince William at- 
tended the ſtates-general to take the oaths, on being 
appointed to all the employments held by prince Henry. 
In a ſhort time after, the ſtates ſent to him a reſpectful 
meſſage, requeſting that he would not impede the con- 
ferences at Munſter, nor in any manner obſtruct the 
negociations carrying on with Spain. William no ſooner 
declared himſelf on this ſubject, to their ſatisfaction, than 
they acknowledged him ſtadtholder, and he was imme- 
diately proclaimed by the acclamations of the people, 
having the ſame powers which were veſted in his father 
and uncle. 

After abundance of altercation between the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Spain, France, and Holland, the following 
articles of peace were concluded at Munſter, in 1648, 
between Spain and the United Provinces :—That his 
catholic majeſty ſhould renounce all right and ſovereignty 
over the ſtates-general of the United Provinces, who 
were henceforward declared a free independent republic ; 
and that both ſides ſhould remain in the unmoleſted poſ- 
ſeſſion of what they ſeverally held at the ſigning of the 
treaty. It was alſo ſtipulated that the Spaniards ſhould 
not attempt the extenſion of their commerce to the Eaſt- 
Indies; and that the Dutch ſhould form no enterprizes 
againſt the poſſeſſions and ſettlements of the ſubjects of 
that crown in Aſia. Thus the ſovereignty of the republic 
was at laſt acknowledged, and for ever eſtabliſhed, by 
that power which alone diſputed it, at the expence of her 
blood and treaſure, with an obſtinacy hardly to be paral- 
leled in hiſtory. 

The republic had hitherto maintained a ſtrict neutrality 
with reſpect to the factions in England, notwithſtanding 
the cloſe alliance between the unfortunate Charles and the 
houſe of Orange. Some civil diſſentions, however, aroſe 
in the ſtates, and particularly between the prince of Orange 
'and the province of Holland. Admiral De Witt, re- 

— rom the Braſils, without the conſent of the 
_ council eſtabliſhed in that country by the ſtates- general, 
augmented the civil diviſions. De Witt was arreſted by 
the prince of Orange as high-admiral, and orders were 
iſſued by the ſtates-general to the admiralty of Amſter- 
dam, to confine the ſix captains who accompanied De 
Witt. This meaſure produced a violent altercation ; the 
ſtates of Holland inſiſting that the order was a violation 
of their rights : it was an encroachment on their ſove- 
reignty to, impriſon by any other authority, within the 


limits of their juriſdiction. In a word, as the captains | 
were confined. by order of their high-mightineſles, the 


priſon-doors were forced by the magiſtrates of Amſter- 
dam, and the priſoners ſet at liberty. William, deter- 


mined upon revenge, cauſed the fix deputies of Holland 


O F 


cation immediately ſucceeded the ſig 


be diſregarded, were of leſs importance 
contents of the people, | | 
Provinces. - All proteſted with one Voice agus 
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to be arreſted; at the head of whom w 
an old burgomaſter of Derdrecht, — 1 1 4 
penſioner De Witt. Determined to ſupport 4 J 
attempt on the privileges of his evuntry. Willis * 
tached a body of forces under the count D wal 
towards Amſterdam, in hopes of reducing the _ 
to his terms, by menaces, * 


| and the te 
With much difficulty, however, this dunes = 


Juſted ; but William's deſigns were ; 
one accuſed him of betraying his — * 
thoſe forces, entruſted to his care for * 1 
the republi As 
public, to the purpoſes of ambition, and th 
preſſion of public liberty. Happily, perha 0 * 
ſelf and his country, he was ſeized with — ſmall 
of which he died, on the 6th of November 16 1 
the twenty- fourth year of his age; while he was 5 
ing ſchemes of revenge, which might poſſibly Va. 
volved Holland in a dangerous civil war. As his 1 
were univerſally acknowledged, and his ambition dre: 
his death occaſioned equal joy and grief in the provi 
The young princeſs, his widow, already afflcted wir 
misfortunes of her royal father in England, dee 
conſolable, till it pleaſed heaven to revive ber hopes, | 
moderate her grief, by the birth of a young prince, | 
days after the death of his father. 1 
William III. prince of Orange, who was after 
king of Great- Britain, was doomed from his bitt 
encounter difficulties. The firſt diſputes. aroſe about 
baptiſm. The princeſs-royal, his mother, was for cal 
him Charles, in compliment to the memory of her fat 
but the grandmother objected to that unfortunate nz 
and preferred William, as the moſt popular and au 
ous. The choice of his guardians was a matter 
greater difficulty. The honour was claimed by a ya 
of princes, who hoped, by this channel, to poſlg 
conſiderable ſhare in the government of the republic 
was at length, however, determined, that the prind 
royal, as mother, ſhould be guardian on the one h 
and the princeſs-dowager, with the elector of Bran 
burg, and count Lanſberg, as repteſentatives of 
father, on the other. 
The year 1651 commenced with a grand aſſemb 
the ſtates-general; ſoon after which ſome miſunderſta 
aroſe between the ſtates and the kingdom of Great-Bri 
The former complained of the navigation act then p 
by the Engliſh parliament, as highly prejudicial t 
Dutch commerce. They could not brock the ho 
required by the Engliſh at ſea, and their vain-glorious 
tenſions to the ſovereignty of the ocean. Ihe tn 
demanded by the Engliſh, for the liberty of fiſhing 0 
Britiſh coaſts, alſo appeared unreaſonable to them. 
ſtates equipped a prodigious fleet, conſiſting of one 
dred and fifty ſhips of war, part of which they ſent 
the channel, under the command of Van Tromy 
convoy their homeward-bound merchantmen. 
uſual tribute and homage was, about this time, dem: 
of a fleet of Dutch fiſhermen, by an Engliſh m: 
war; which, being refuſed, the man of war ſunk oil 
the Dutch ſhips, with all her crew: a battle in the D 
enſued, between the admirals Blake and Van Tromp 
Hoſtilities being thus commenced between the 
contending powers, many bloody engagements vert 
conſequence, particularly at fea ; a narrative of whi 
have introduced into our Hiſtory of England. 
length, both parties growing weary of the va, nn 
tedious conferences, articles of pacification Were "oy 1 
by the Dutch ambaſſadors, wherein that republic en 8 
not to aſſiſt the houſe of Stuart, promiſes the o | 
required to the Britiſh flag, to indemnify the Engl 
their loſſes, to inflict due puniſhment on the pep 
of the horrid maſſacre at Amboyna, and to * 
prince of Orange from the ſtadtholderſhip. 8 
ning of the 
and the princeſs of Orange remonſtrated a 
of 3 5 a : oh 
But the remonſtrances of the princeſs, yy * 


and the violent oppoſe 5 


of excluſion, The clamour again it ua 4 


1 
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chat the ſtates ſent inſtructions to the ambaſſa- 
london, to exert their utmoſt influence with 

4 to procure ſome mitigation in the act of ex- 
bs hc protector was incenſed at the application, 
ad to renew the war if the act was not im- 
1 * into his hands, which was accordingly 


e farther occurred to diſturb the tranquillity of 
wird Provinces till 16 56, when a violent war was 
inthe north, and purſued with invererate animo- 
en the crowns of Sweden and Denmark. 
\ he excluſion of the prince of Orange, and the 
? 1 paid to the remonſtrances of the elector of 
burgy in behalf of the young prince, had produced 
between the electoral court and the republic, 
upince was ſenfible he could not more effectually 
ref againſt the ambitious views of the Swediſh 
dan by entering into an alliance with the 
. Provinces: The ſtates-genera] embraced the 
he made upon this occaſion : It was their in- 
ith reſpect to the public trade, to provide that the 
id not gain poſſeſſion of the ports of Pruſſia. 
Swediſh troops had taken the capital of Poland, 
ed king Caſſimir out of his dominions, they 
i their views towards the provinces of the elector 
kndenburg.; a circumſtance which obliged, him to 
10 negociations with the Swediſh monarch. At 
Latreaty was concluded, in which the eleCtor ac- 
weed himſelf a vaſſal of the crown of Sweden for 
Prufia ; and the ports of that kingdom, and of 
run, were opened to the Swediſh ſhipping. Thus 
katy berween Holland and Brandenburg was ren- 
ukleſs, and the republic was expoſed to all the 
wee of Charles Auguſtus, who was irritated at 
weements with Denmark, and the late treaty with 
um of Berlin, which had been evidently formed 
—_— i: crown of Sweden. x 
dhe republic was fortifying itſelf againſt the 
_—_ of Sweden on the one hand, and of England on 
der, a variety of circumſtances contributed to diſ- 
te internal tranquillity of the provinces; and, 
others, a plague at Leyden, which ſwept off near 
bouſand of che inhabitants, but was happily pre- 
tom ſpreading. Y 
nay was ſigned at Elbing, between the contend- 
ates, in 1656, which the ſtates-general refuſed to 
A freſh quarrel was the conſequence between 
and the United Provinces, which was ſoon after 
domed, A diſpute then aroſe between Portugal 
* United Provinces, reſpecting the Braſils: War 
red by the latter againſt the former. A ſea- 
Ment happened in the Downs between the Dutch 
 dnedes. The heat of the action fell upon Opdam 
Inge: both fought with equal ſkill and courage. 
Ws! was forced to retreat under the cannon of the 
S and yield a victory, which he ſold at the expence 
nde of lives. The carnage indeed was dread- 
doth leets: the Dutch loſt two admirals, De Witt 
en; but the enemy loſt more private men, and 
greater damage in their hulls. Wrangel's own 
W pierced through and through; and, when he 
u e engagement, he had nine feet water in his 
ee Swediſh ſhips were taken, the ſame num- 
us and four others driven aſhore. 
Abgement gave great diſturbance to Guſtavus, 
ſed the prelude of a declared war with the 
10 . He was undetermined whether he 
* emble his reſentment at this act of hoſtility, or 
© den Penly againſt the ſtates. Still the war 
weden and Denmark r with unremitting 
be eulnsen was beſieged by land, and blocked 
: While the Dutch and Daniſh fleets were locked 
ur, > and the Swedes made vaſt conqueſts over 
the. © Daniſh dominions. At laſt the allies 
TX ce, and made way for ſome of their ſhips to 
U > Carly in the ſpring, they encountered fix 
— war, who valiantly ſuſtained their firſt 
0. Ld pv the utmoſt vigour — im- 
M v. cry obſtinate engagement, they were 
AY eld to the weight of a ſuperior ſtrength, and 
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retire with the loſs of two ſhips of fifty guns each, leav- 
ing a complete and deciſive victory to the Hollanders. 

This defeat, with the vigorous deſcents made from 
the Dutch fleet, and a treaty concluded between France, 
England, and Holland, to reſtore the tranquillity of the 
north, operated powerfully on the mind of Guſtavus, 
who had (till obſtinately perſevered in beſieging Copen- 
hagen, and ruining the dominions of his adverſary. He 
began, however, to liſten to reaſonable conditions, which 
he was on the point of accepting, when he was ſeized 
with a diſorder which deprived him of life. Shortly after 
this event, a peace, under the mediation of England and 
Holland, was concluded, and repoſe once more reſtored 
to Denmark, which, for almoſt two years, had been the 
theatre of a bloody war, productive of every ſpecies of - 
diſtreſs and misfortune to the truly miſerable inhabitants. 

Since the death of William II. prince of Orange, 
who attempted, as we have already ſeen, to encroach 
on the liberties of the republic of Holland, the Dutch, 
conformable to their perpetual edit, had elected no 
ſtadtholder. The government had continued entirely in 
the hands of the Louveſtain, or violent republican party, 
who were declared enemies to the houſe of Orange. This 
ſtate of the affairs of the United Provinces could not be 
agreeable to the king of England; who wiſhed to ſee his 
nephew, William III. reinſtated in that authority which 
had been poſſeſſed by his anceſtors. The famous John 
De Witt, penſioner of Holland, who was the foul of the 
1 party, and had an antipathy againſt the family 
of Orange, hearing of acts of hoſtility by the Engliſn, 
ſent immediate orders to admiral De Ruyter, who was 
cruizing with a fleet in the Mediterranean, to recover all 
the conqueſts of the Engliſh on the coaſt of Africa, 
except Cape Corſe-caſtle, which was effected. The ad- 
miral alſo diſpoſſeſſed them of ſome of their old ſettle- 
ments, committed other hoſtilities, and took a conſider- 
able number of ſhips. 

A declaration of war was the conſequence of theſe hoſti- 
lities, in 1665,which was carried on with aſtoniſhing vigour, 
particularly at fea. For the particulars of which we refer 
to our Hiſtory of England; wiſhing to avoid all unneceſ- 
ſary repetitions, which would only encreaſe the bulk of 
our performance, without adding to its utility. A peace, 
however, was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1668. 
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From the Peace of Aix-la- Chapelle, to the commencement of 
the Diſturbances reſpecting the Navigation of the Scheld. 


LEWIS XIV. a young and haughty monarch, was 
highly incenſed at the Republic of Holland, for pre- 
tending to preſcribe limits to his conquetts, and refolved 
upon revenge : but, while he was making preparations 
for chaſtiſing the inſolency of the Dutch, his love of 
glory was attracted by a new object, more deſerving the 
indignation of the moſt chriſtian king—a war with the 
Turks. But this project did not divert the attention of 
Lewis from his favourite plan the conqueſt of the Low 
Countries, which he meant to reſume with the invaſion 
of Holland. But, in order to render that ſcheme ſuc- 
ceſsful, he entered into an alliance with Charles II. of 
Great-Britain, whoſe poverty and extravagance induced 
him to become a party in ſo unworthy a purſuit. Before 
the declaration of war, an attempt was made upon the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet, by an Engliſh ſquadron under Sir 
Robert Home, but without effect. 

Never had Europe beheld ſuch a naval and military 
force, or ſo extenſive a confederacy, ſince the league of 
Cambray, as was formed for the deſtruction of the Re- 
public of Holland. Sweden, as well as England, was 
detached from the Triple League : the biſhop of Mun- 


ſter, a warlike and rapacious prelate, was engaged by 


the payment of ſubſidies, and the hopes of plunder, to 
take part with France: the elector of Cologne had alſo 
agreed to act offenſively againſt the ſtates. The com- 
bined fleets of France and England, amounting to up- 
wards of an hundred fail, were ready to ravage their 
coaſts, and a French army of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand - men was preparing to enter their. frontiers. 
The events of the war are circumſtantially related in our 
Germany. 


reſpective Hiſtories of England, France, and 
| | 


Charles 
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Charles IT. of England, having been refuſed a ſupply for 
carrying on the war by the Britiſh parliament,conſented to 
a peace with the Dutch in 1674, which was concluded 
by the marquis de Freſno, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the 
court of London, who had powers for that purpoſe. 
The conditions were by no-means degrading to England ; 
but Charles bound himſelf to the States, by a ſecret ar- 
ticle, not to ſuffer the Engliſh troops in the French ſer- 
vice to be recruited, but would not agree to recall 
them. bo | 

During the rapid progreſs of the French arms, in 
Flanders, in 1677, ſeveral negociations had been begun, 
between Lewis XIV. and the ſtates-general of the 
United Provinces, and an eventual treaty was actually 
concluded; by which all differences were adjuſted, and 
nothing wanting to the reſtoration of peace, but the 
concurrence of their reſpective allies. After much nego- 
tiation, Van Beverning, the Dutch ambaſſador, ſigned a 
ſeparate treaty with France in 1678. This treaty which 
occaſioned much clamour among the confederates, was 
ratified by the ſtates; and all the other powers were at 
laſt obliged to accept of the terms preſcribed by the 
French monarch. 

Enraged at the violences of France, who aſpired at 
univerſal monarchy, the Spaniards declared war againſt 
them in 1684 ; and the prince of Orange was eager for 
a general confederacy againſt France: but not being able 
to induce his uncle, the king of England to take part in 
it, he laid afide the defign.. Nothing remarkable hap- 
pened in the United Provinces, till the Prince of Orange, 
who had been before reſtored to the dignity of ſtadtholder, 
quitted Holland to aſcend the throne of Great-Britain, 
on the abdication of James. | 

- In the war between Lewis XIV. and the confede- 
rates, of which the Republic was one, begun in 168g, 
and concluded in 1697, the part which the ſtates acted 
is fully ſet forth in our Hiſtories of France and England, 
connected with the general narrative. The treaty of 
Ryſwick terminated thoſe bloody ſcenes. | 

The ſtates- general of the United Provinces, joining 
afterwards in the grand confederacy againſt Lewis XIV. 
with England and the emperor, the tranſactions of that 
republic are interwoven with thoſe of England, till the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713, the reader is therefore referred 
to the hiſtory of that country. One of the articles of 
the treaty ſtipulates, that Luxemburg, Namur, and 
Charleroy, ſhall be given to the ſtates-general, as a 
barrier, together with Mons, Menin, Tournay, and 
other places already in their poſſeſſion. 

Aſter the commencement of the rebellion in 1715, 


the Dutch affiſted the Engliſh in the ſuppreſſion of it, | 


and a quadruple alliance was ſigned at London on the 
22d of June, 1718, between the emperor, Great- 
Britain, France, and Holland; the intention of which 


was to re-eſtabliſh the tranquillity of Europe, which had 


been diſturbed the preceding year by the Spaniards, who 
had taken the iſland of Sardinia from the emperor. The 
conduct of the Dutch from that period till the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, has therefore been diſcuſſed in 
our Hiſtory of England. 
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No event in the Hiſtory of Holland, of ſuffi- 


cient conſequence to be noticed by the hiſtorian, hap- 
pened till the year 1780, when there appeared reafon to 
apprehend à rupture between Great-Britain and the 
United States. The American war had occaſioned 
various diſputes between the former and the latter. Com- 
plaints were made by the Dutch that their ſhips were 


' , ſeized by the Engliſh cruizers, without any juſt cauſe, 


and when were not laden with any | contraband 


On the other hand, loud remonſtrances were 


made by the Britiſh miniſter to the ſtates- general, com- 
plaining 


tween their ſubjects and the Americans: 


that a clandeſtine commerce was carried on be- 
that this was 
caſe at St. Euſtatia, and that the ene- 


| precedent, ſtating, among other particulars, that f 


enemy againſt the trading inhabitants of thoſe B 


naval ſtores which had b 
_ SR to the 
caries between Great-Britain an 
the conduct of the Engliſh — * 
proved by his ſovereign, was a direct inſulc 
Dutch flag, and a violation of the — | 
rween the two powers. Previous to this p I 
the Britiſh miniſter had demanded of the ſtat — 
the ſuccours which were ſtipulated in ery 
and which were now claimed on account of thei 
with which Great-Britain was threatened ** 5 
larly the Invaſion with which ſhe was menaced - 
her enemies. Repeated applications were made] 
ſtates-general on this ſubject, but they declined | 
any anſwer. Other cauſes of conteſt alſo aroſe bg A. 
England and Holland, and a declaration of hoſt 
was publiſhed againſt the latter on the acch of 
cember, 1780. This meaſure, at firſt, cemed if 
generally applauded by the Britiſh nation; but ther Ml 
many who thought it a raſh and impolitic ſtep, and 
a war with Holland ought not to have been ſo muc 
ctpirated, at a time when Great-Britain was alread 
volved in a war with France and Spain, and in 
more deſtructive conteſt with her American colonie 
The war with Holland was commenced with 
vigour by Great-Britain; and that republic ſoon ſu 
a levere ſtroke in the loſs of the iſland of St. Eu 
which was taken by the Engliſh on the 3d of Febi 
1781, as we have related in our Hiſtory of Eng 
Not the leaſt reſiſtance was made: all the private 
perty, goods, merchandize, and ſpecie of the inhabi 
were ſcized, as well as the public, military, and 
ſtores. The capture of ſhipping was alſo very g 
. upwards of two hundred veſſels being taken, excl F 
a ſhip of ſixty guns, and a frigate of thirty-eight. 
iſlands of St. Martin and Seba likewiſe ſurrendered 
the ſeizure of the private property at St. Euſtaſia 
thought a very rigorous and ſhameful meaſure, ut 
cedented among civilized nations, and diſgraceful 
Britiſh name. The inhabitants of the iſland o 
Chriſtopher remonſtrated againſt it as a very dang 


cen ſeized were not cont 
exprels tenor and letter 


procedure would naturally lead the enemy to retalit 
ſimilar caſes ; which muſt increaſe the calamities of 
by exciting to a deſperate reſiſtance ; by exaſperating 


iſlands, which might hereafter be obliged to ſubmit to 
arms; and, by eſtabliſhing a predatory ſyſtem, deſtr 
and ruinous in its conſequence to individuals, ande 
real benefit to the ſeveral ſtates concerned. 
On the 5th of Avguſt, in the ſame year, a very b 
engagement was fought between admiral Hyde P- 
and admiral Zoutman, off the Dogger-bank, as pat 
larized in our Hiſtory of England. 1 
Diſpirited at the very commencement of hoſtilitie 
Dutch continued almoſt inactive, during the rem 
of the war, and, in the treaty with them for peace, 
difficulties aroſe. At length, however, it was cond 
at Paris, on the 3d of September, 1783; when 1 
ſtipulated that Great-Britain ſhould reſtore Trincol 
in the iſland of Ceylon, but the French had al 
taken it; and that the Dutch ſhould yield to Great-» 
the town of Negapatnam, with its dependenciss, | 
Eaſt Indies, with liberty to treat for its reſtitution 6 
point of an equivalent. eg 
The Dutch will probably find that their diſunid 
England will, in the end, prove imurious, if nol 
to them: They have lately ſought for a cloſer 
with the court of Verſailles ; and, through wy 
a conſiderable party among them in the French | 
prefer their union and friendſhip to tha: of their o 
friends, and protectors. | Is; 
To their ſcparation from Great-Britain th | 
be attributed the late. differences between the fue: 


particularly the I 
mies of Great-Britain were fupplicd with naval and mili- | 


tary ſtores by the Dutch. Theſe diſputes continued to 

increaſe ;- and, on the 1ſt of January, 1780, commo- 

daore Fielding brought to Spithead ſeveral ſhips laden 

/ with naval ftores, which were under the convoy of a 
Dutch admiral. The ſtates-general alledged, that the 


and the emperor of Germany. The demany i 
them, and the late violation of treaties ſubliſtng. 
them and his anceſtors, by which he himſelf is 1 
as bound, might not otherwiſe have n 
| emperor indeed pleaded on his pats | 
i non-performance and the violation of the 


« 


of 
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duch practiſed on all occaſions apparently favour- 
4 v them, the ſhutting of the Scheld has long been 
ghmifſion not obligatory on the Auſtrian Low 
__ and the general face of the affairs of Eu- 
s beſides ſo different now, from what it was at 
oncluſion of the treaty of Munſter, that it is 
i the ſtipulation of that treaty, which regards 
ocheld; is really at preſent no object. That, 
-htanding this, he was diſpoſed to accommodate 

amicably with the republic, even to the ſacri- 
«of the moſt lawful and moſt important claims; 
| the more his majeſty teſtified his readineſs for this 
e, the leſs he has found on the part of the re- 
| ic. They have, on the contrary, endeavoured to 
u forts of impediments to the ſucceſs of the 
tion, and, for that end, have perſiſted in ſuſ- 
ng and preſerving a claim, to which, on account 
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pkgitimate right. To prevent the injuries, which 
u ftares-general had in view to eſtabliſh thereby, 
um to the inconteſtible rights of his imperial 
Ach, and, to leave no doubt of his unalterable re- 
Won to adhere to the propoſitions contained in the 
em, his majeſty could not forbear determining 
a to ſca, from Antwerp, a ſhip under his flag, 
& having declared, long enough before, in what 
mer he ſhould conſider all violent oppoſition 
x might be made to the free paſſage of the ſaid 
ſs veſſel, however, was ſtopped in its paſſage ; and 
kr which was ordered to fail from Oftend, up the 
to Antwerp. But the Dutch offered to diſmiſs 
eels, if the captains would engage to return to 
trſpetive places, and not continue their voyage on 
mer, which they refuſed to do. This the emperor 
ſulting bis flag, and declared to all foreign courts 
could not but look upon this act, as © an effective 
ration of war, on the part of the republic.“ 
h anſwer to their conduct in ſtopping the imperial 
vhich the emperor ſtiled an inſult to his flag, and 
ich he declared them to have begun hoſtilities, the 
© miniſters at Bruſſels, in a paper delivered to that 
c proteſted, © That as their ſole aim was to ſupport 
kr ncontrovertible right, they could not be ſuſpected 
wy hoſtile aggreſſion, which was the leſs to be laid 
#lteir charge, as they poſitively declared not to 
0 anſwerable for the conſequences that might en- 
from the particular conſtruction which his imperial 
fly might be pleaſed to put upon the affair. The 
lc, far from being conſidered in the light of a 
having acted offenſively, till perſiſted in their 
ſceable diſpoſitions ; but, if unfortunately ſuch diſ- 
Fitons can have no influence on the mind of his 
Feral majeſty, though the ſtates till preſerved ſome 
Fes to the contrary, the republic would find itſelf 
Wer the difagreeable neceſſity of having recourſe to 
means, as the rights of nature and nations en- 
= Wm to; hoping that Divine Providence, and 
pplauding voice of the neutral powers, would 
un maintaining the republic in the juſt defence of 
"Creſt rights.“ | 


1 anmencement of the Diſturbances reſpecting the 
Aovigation of the Scheld, to the Year 1789. 


MEAT Preparations were made for immediate hoſ- 
Soup the Dutch, and ſeveral hundred of the 
. wich ſome field- pieces, advancing towards 
ammerſcarp of Lillo, the commanding officer of that 
red the ſluices to be opened on the 7th of No- 
N 1734; which effected an inundation that laid 

ter many miles of flat country, and many per- 
Man owned. This event ſpread an alarm at 
by oecaſioned extraordinary diligence in com- 
Noe Ks on the ramparts there, 
I Crue day a cannonade began from the Dutch 
LG hans; it was directed againſt the inhabi- 
W ab. of the emperor, who were occupied in 
breach, from which they feared the farther 


| llt mundation already begun, and their entire 
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b many contraventions to treaties, they can have 


»Y 


ruin: a ſhot even entered a farm-houſe at ſome diſtance, 
in which was a piquet of imperial infantry. 

About this time, baron Van Lynden, the Dutch am- 
baſſador, arrived in London; and was very officioully 
attended by lord George Gordon, who followed him to 
St. James's, on the gth of November, dreſſed in a great 
coat, with a large belt ſlung over his ſhoulder, and in 
that a broad-{word, having alſo a Dutch cockade in his 
hat. On his arrival at the bottom of the ſtairs, he there 
halted till the ambaſſador returned, when he drew his 
ſword, and ſaluted him; declaring, at the ſame time, 
that he would protect, to the utmoſt of his power, the 
Dutch proteſtants, and their intereſt. 

Lord George; perſevering with too much alacrity in 
this buſineſs, received a letter from the miniſter on the 
19th, which checked him in his proceedings. The words 
of the letter were theſe: My Lord; I have hitherto 
** returned no anſwer to the letters I received from your 
* lordſhip on the 17th and 18th inſtant, becauſe I did 
ce not think it my duty to enter into a correſpondence 
* with your lordſhip on the ſubject. But, having been 
informed that many ſeamen have been induced to quit 
© their occupation, in the expectation of being employed 


* to ſerve againſt the emperor, I think it proper to re- 


cc 


been without the ſmalleſt degree of authority or coun- 

e tenance from his majeſty's miniſters, and that it is for 
* your lordſhip to conſider what conſequences may be 
© expected from them. I am, my lord, your lordthip's 
« obcdicnt humble ſervant, W. Prrr.“ 

Hoſtile preparations were, in the mean time, making 
by the contending parties. The Dutch took meaſures to 
accelerate a general muſter of all their citizens in arms: 
they prepared for the election of a new commander in 
chief, in the room of prince Lewis, and finally caſt their 
eyes on monſieur De Maillebois, a French veteran. In- 
undations were effected in various parts of their territo- 
ries; forty thouſand troops were ſaid to be aſſembled on 
the part of their antagoniſt; and the emperor was ex- 
The different powers of Europe were ſuppoſed to have 
enliſted themſelves on the oppoſite ſides. The king of 
Pruſſia was conſidered as acting, in concert with France, 
as protector of the republic, and the czarina as prepared 
to exert herſelf on the part of the houſe of Auſtria. 

Various conſiderations, however, were calculated to ſuſ- 
pend, perhaps finally divert, the impending ſtorm. The 
ſeaſon of the year was particularly unfavourable for the 
opening of a campaign. A very dangerous and alarm- 
ing rebellion now broke out among the wild and uncul- 
tivated inhabitants of Tranſylvania; and this might be 
expected to occupy the attention of the court at Vienna, 
at leaſt for ſome months, 

The generous and humane averſion to war, entertained 
by the emperor, was well known. While he imagined 
that the liberty of the Scheld was to be gained by a firm 
and reſolute external, it was an object dear to him; bur, 
when he found it could be ſecured only through the hor- 
rors of war, his attachment began to cool, He declared 
his readineſs to accept of the mediation of France, which 
had been offered, provided the freedom of the Scheld, 
or the ceſſion of Maeſtrichr, upon which he ſeemed to 
lay the principal ſtreſs, together with an exemplary ſatis- 
facton * the inſult on his flag, were made the prelimi- 
naries of a negociation. Each of the former were 
peremptorily refuſed by the Dutch; the latter was a ſub- 
ject that admitted of more diſcuſſion. c | 

The firſt appearance which ſeemed to promiſe the 
return of tranquillity, was the conceſſion made by the 
ſtates, on the 24th of March, 1785. The inundations 
that had been made in the neighbourhood of Lillo, as 
they conſiſted of ſalt water, were peculiarly offenſive and 
injurious to the inhabitants: Upon a repreſentation from 
the governor-general of the Auſtrian Netherlands, .a com- 
promiſe was made. The inundation was withdrawn, and 
the waters reſumed their old channels, ies 

No difficulties' of importance were ſtarted to hinder or 
protract an accommodation: a preliminary convention 
was ſigned at Paris, on the 20th. of September, 1785, 
between the imperial ambaſſador, and the ambaſſador cf 
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* mind youu, that, whatever ſteps you have taken, have 


pected to arrive at Bruſſels in perſon, early in the ſpring. 
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the republic; and, on the -8th of November, 1785, a 
definitive treaty was concluded between the emperor of 
Germany and the ſtates-general. On the 1oth of the 
ſame November, a treaty of alliance between his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty and the ſtates-general, was ſigned at 
Fontainbleau. | 

In the beginning of the year 1786, their high-mighti- 
neſſes came to a reſolution of preſenting his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty with two ſhips of the line ; one to be called the 
Alliance, the other the Gratitude; in return for the good- 
will his majeſty has, for many years, and particularly in 
the recent circumſtances, been pleaſed to exert 1n their 
favour, as a token of their gratitude. | 

Inteſtine commotions were now ariſen to a conſiderable 
height. Early in the month of March, 1786, the ſtates 
aſſembled, and inſtantly adjourned the meeting till the 
following day, for the purpoſe-of affording an opportu- 
nity of impreſſing the minds of the people with an idea 
of their ſovereign aſſembly. The garriſon was therefore 
ordered to range themſelves, cloathed in their beſt uni- 
forms, before the door of the hall of the ſtates. The 
preſident then ordered the ſtadtholderian gates to be 
opened, and a piquet of grenadiers immediately advanced 
to execute that command. On this occaſion, upwards 
of three thouſand people were aſſembled, appearing to be 
ſtrongly diſpoſed to tumultuous behaviour; but they were 
deterred from proceeding to acts of violence, by the firm 
behaviour of the troops, who had their bayonets fixed. 
The door remained open during the ſitting of the ſenate; 
though, till the preſent time, it had always been kept 
ſhut, except to admit the ſtadtholder: The meeting, 
however, was diſſolved, without any tumult. 

But the ſame good order was not maintained the next 
day : the corps of burghers, raiſed to ſupport the cauſe 
of the prince, had ſecretly contrived to oppoſe the open- 
ing of the fatal door, and particularly to hinder any of 
the members from paſſing by that avenue. When the 
aſſembly was preparing to adjourn, and when M. De 
Gyzelaar, the penſionary of Dordrecht, was proceeding 
in his coach towards the gates, two deſperate perſons, 
ſupported by fifteen or ſixteen adherents, interrupted 
him, diſcharging againſt him the moſt opprobious exe- 
crations. A company of cavalry ruſhed upon the offen- 
ders, ſword in hand, and ſecured one of them, but the 
others eſcaped. The reſt of the Orange party then diſ- 
perſed. The miſerable victim to his enthuſiaſm for the 
ſtadtholderian gates was conducted to priſon, and or- 
dered for execution on the 25th of the ſame month. His 
wife, accompanied by fix children, begged mercy for her 
huſband, for the ſake of her helpleſs innocents; and 
mercy was extended to him. The whole garriſon marched 
under arms to the place were the ſcaffold was erected ; an 
immenſe crowd of people aſſembled. The criminal 
made his appearance at the foot of the ſcafiold, ſentence 
of death was read to him, and after that a pardon for 
his life; but he was ordered to be perpetually im- 

iſoned. | 

Several diſturbances and commotions having ariſen in 
different parts of the United Provinces, on the 4th of 
September, 1787, four regiments arrived in ſight of 
Hattem, and a captain, with one battalion, was ſent to 
garriſon the place: He had orders to offer, on the part of 
the ſtates of Guelderland, a general pardon to the inha- 
bitants with regard to all that had paſſed, if they would 
conſent to receive the troops; and to threaten, if they 
refuſed, to attack the town, and reduce it to aſhes. The 
captain gave them three hours to conſider of it, After his 
return, the place fired their batteries, upon which the 
regiment prepared for an attack; but they had hardly 
begun their march, when an inhabitant came to inform 
the commander that the place was evacuated, and that 
the burghers were at that moment croſſing the Y ſel. The 
troops therefore advanced, forced open the gates, and 
entered the place without loſing one man. 

On the 7th of the ſame month, the ſtates of Overyſſel 
ſent a ſpecial commiſſion to the ſtadtholder, to entreat 

that every means might be employed to prevent a civil 
war; and expreſſed their concern that any expedition 
ſhould have been undertaken againſt the towns of Hattem 
and Elbourg. They alſo requeſted his ſentiments on the 
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| diſturbances which .prevailed. T 


their pleaſure : that formerly the province of H 


vince ; a prerogative which was granted to hi; 


on him by an unanimous reſolution of the ſtates, b 


* 


. 


h Ä 
them by letter, that he was obliged e 


Guelderland; that, as captain-general, he muſt 


had, in ſeveral inſtances, employed the; | 
tain the rights of — 1 79 A | 
3 that he conſidered it as his duty 9 
— = good of the provinces, of which he was 
The city of Amſterdam, on the » 

month, came to the reſolution of Ms ro 
highneſs the prince of Orange, the ſtadtholder f 
his military employments for a limited time. * 
quence of which his highneſs wrote a very ſpirited 
to the ſtates of Holland, in which he warmly con 

of their conduct towards him, and particularly of | 
reſolution, ſuſpending him as captain-general fro; 


poling of any military charges in the troops of that 


hereditary captain- general of Holland and V eſt Frie 
by the unanimous voice of all the members of the | 
and conſequently could not be taken away but by a 
lar determination. He informed them that he! 
take the neceſſary meaſures for his full and ample j 
cation ; and entreated them to remember thar be 
never attempted to do any thing incompatible wit 
true intereſts of the United Provinces in genera] 
thoſe of Holland and Weſt Frieſland in particular ; 
that he deſired nothing more ardently than ever to 
unequivocal proofs of his real love for the count: 
welfare, and proſperity. 

The nobles, and the Equeſtrian Order, declared 
their opinion, that his ſerene highneſs the ſtadth 
could not be ſuſpended as captain- general; nor coul 
office be taken from him ſuddenly, having been conf 


a ſimilar unanimous determination, and that found 
ſome convincing proofs of his highneſs having been g 
of neglect of duty, or violation of the oath he took 
appointed to that office. 

After a variety of ſkirmiſhes, engagements, 
cabals, an action took place on the 1oth of May, 1 
between a conſiderable detachment of the regime 
Efferen, and a party of volunteer burgeſſes of Ut 
It having been reſolved to cut off all communicatio 
tween Utrecht and the other parts of Holland, a 
reduce that city to ſubmiſſion by force of arms, the 
ment of count d'Efferen was ordered to occupy the 
of Vreeſwyk, ſituated on a branch of the Rhine q 
the Vaart, and the chief channel of communicatio 
tween Utrecht and the ſouthern parts of Holland, 
ſuch -information reaching Utrecht, an oppolition t 
ſeizure of this important poſt was immediately rei 
on, and a detachment of two hundred and fiſty, cl 
volunteer burgeſſes, under the command of | 
d'Averhoult, undertook this expedition. They fe 
about ſeven in the evening, and, after 2 march ot 
hours, diſcovered, -notwithſtanding the obſcurity 
night, a military party advancing. Baron d Aer 


halted, in order to arrange his corps for ſuſtaining tl 


tack, when they were fired on by a party in ambui 
whom it was impoſſible to diſcover, from a turm 
the road; and this diſcharge was inſtantly followed 
ſecond. The burgeſſes, recovered from the con 
occaſioned by this unexpected attack, immediately 0 
a very. warm fire of their muſquetry, ſupported bl 
field pieces. The action continued about half an 
when Efferen's regiment was compelled to retire in 
confuſion. The burgeſſes of Utrecht, in this rencd 
took twenty-ſeven priſoners, according to whole ace 
about one hundred men on their ſide were kill 
the burgeſſes ſeven were killed, and about thirty "0h 
Among the booty, obtained by the victors, "I 
officers! cheſts, two hundred and ſixty muſquet 
quantity of ammunition, and the military che 
taining forty thouſand florins. 
' The burghers of Amſterdam, who lde i 
' extremities. without a cauſe, were, on the jo cl 
unfortunately driven to acts of violence, on 
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FT houſe in a ſtreet called the Reguliers Gracht, in | thing extraordinary was intended, they reſolved to ſend 
of the ſtadtholder, tending to re-eſtabliſh that lieutenant Marle, with a detachment of twenty horſe, of 
n all the privileges he enjoyed in 1766, and to | the regiment of Heſſe Philipſtal, to take poſt ar a place 
cem thing that had been ſince done to the con- called Boerenpas, with orders to watch all that paſſed, to 
A vaſt number ſigned this petition; but, from | ſtop all thofe ſuſpected of any hoſtile deſign againſt the 
| lence of party on each ſide, diſturbances were ex- | province, and to inform the ſtates of Holland immedi- 
as enſue. Accordingly, towards the evening, the | ately of every event that happened. At half an hour 
_ "my fury roſe ſo high, that the houſe was pulled after five in the afternoon, the commiſſaries received ad- 
| 4 ind other exceſſes committed, which however | vice that the princeſs of Orange, accompanied by Meſſrs. 
cccked by two companies of burghers. The Randwyck and Bentinck, and the baroneſs of Waſſonaer, 
aur of this diſturbance, however, ſoon reached Kat- her lady in waiting, having appeared near Haerſtrecht, 
io, on Which iſland are the dock-yards; and it | coming from Nimeguen, after being informed of the 
: Þ ly ſpread among the ſhipwrights, who attacked orders given for the ſecurity of the province, had been 
undered the houſes of ſeveral patriots, drew up the | conducted by the military detachment to a place named 
W..bcidge, and, with ſome pieces of cannon, ſeemed Goejanverwelle-Slius, where they then remained. The 
WE. rined to defend themſelves againſt any who might | commiſſioners immediately waited on the princeſs, and 
+ them. A party of Amſterdam burghers went repreſented to her, © That the commiſſion had not power 
ately to the ſpot, where they were fired upon from | © to be indifferent to the unexpected appearance, which 
mon, and were obliged to wait till the next morn- | © her royal highneſs had thought proper to make in Hol- 
are they could force the bridge; which they effected | ** land, after having been ſo long abſent from the pro- 
mens of ſome pieces of ordnance, and entered the | © vince ; and that at a time when the prince, her ſpouſe, 
LU yith charged bayonets. Upon this the other party | © was poſted at, the head of a number of troops near 
| but not till ſeveral of them had been killed or | © the town of Utrecht, whilſt all the country was in 
111 « tumult. That one of the articles of their inſtructions 
laters were now carried on to extremities on both | © being to authorize them to prevent all projects, that 
k On the 3d of June, the ſtadtholder publiſhed a | © the enemies of that province. attempted to excite, and 
won, addrefled to the ſtates-general, in which he | © to oppoſe and render them abortive—they were obliged 
Wered them, that, having long ſuffered the moſt out- | © to aſk her highneſs, what were the views ſhe wiſhed 
Wens and ſhameful, though unmerited abuſe, and op- | © to execute in that province?“ 
Wo to his legal and hereditary rights, in every part Her highneſs anfwered, that, „On account of the 
kk United Provinces, eſpecially in Holland; and | © unfortunate fituation of the country, ſhe was come to 
hn cemonſtrance and private endeavour of his own, | © Holland in order to effect a mode of reconciliation ; 
wet thoſe diſturbances, having proved ineffectual ; he | © that, immediately after her arrival at the houſe in the 
(himſelf compelled to call upon and ſummon ſuch | © wood, at the Hague, ſhe had intended to acquaint 
& ſtates and ſubjects, who were willing to ſupport | © the counſellor Van Bleiſwick with it, and had there- 
mſitution of Holland, to join with him in carrying | © fore kept her journey as much a ſecret as ſhe could.” 
aecution ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary to re- The commiſſioners replied, that, © The very ſituation 
Ih good order, and replace himſelf, and every legal | which her highneſs had deſcribed, obliged them to 
Ain the full exerciſe of their authority. The prince | © interrupt her journey, till they were informed of the 
ed by afferting, that the reſolution which their | © intentions of their noble and great mightineſſes, the 
nightineſſes had taken againſt him were haſty and | © ſtates of Holland on the ſubject.” At the fame tine 
I that, as a preliminary to any accommodation, the | they propoſed to her highneſs to go and remain at Schoon- 
ons relative to his command of the Hague, and | haven, offering her a guard of ſuch troops as ſhe might 
Walon in quality of captain-general of the pro- | think neceſſary to eſcort her perſon, and to ſecure her 
| of Holland, ſhould be inftantly repealed; that I againſt infults. The princeſs accepted the offer, and two 
Wh-mightineſſes ſhould perfectly juſtify him from | of the commiſſaries had the honour to accompany her to 
tlamous' ſlanders which they had ſuffered to wound | Schoonhaven, under an eſcort of a detachment of 
Juttion; and that all this ſhould be done without | cavalry. | 
v the dignity of his birth-right, and of all his In the evening, after her arrival at Schoonhaven, her 
Wis relations. It was particularly remarked, that | royal highneſs diſpatched the following letter to the pen- 
mc? commenced his declaration in the ſovereign | ſionary of Holland:“ The moſt ardent wiſhes of my 
We, William, by the Grace of God, &c.” | © heart, at this moment of danger and alarm to the re- 
Janſequence of this declaration, a counter-manifeſto | © public (the prince being hindered from coming himſelf) 
n up by the faction in oppoſition to his high- | © to contribute, by my intervention, if any way poſſible, 
ie contents of which were: firſt, a poſitive denial | © to prevent a civil war which 1s threatened, and compoſe 
of the prince's aſſertions ; ſecondly, a direct cri- | © the preſent differences upon the principles of the eſta- 
mol his highneſs, as the ſole cauſe of the preſent | © bliſhed conſtitution, were the only motives of my 
ms, and, by implication, arranging him as the | © journey towards the Hague, which I flattered myſelf 
of his country; thirdly, an appeal to the people | © would have remained a ſceret, until my arrival at the 
Provinces, in favour of the meaſures al- | © houſe of Oranjezaal, from whence I would have im- 
en, which were averred to have been abſolutely | < mediately communicated my deſign to their noble and 
i for the preſervation of their liberties; fourthly, | “ grand. mightineſſes, as well as to the ſtates-general, I 
on to every well-wiſher to the United Pro- | never could have believed that I ſhould ſee this ſalutary 
come forward in the preſent criſis of affairs, | © aim miſcarry, before I was enabled to uſe and employ 
ally lend their aſſiſtance; and laſtly, the mani- | © my beſt efforts fox this purpoſe. You will be informed, 
waunced a ſolemn determination to perſiſt, even | © by this time, howT am prevented from continuing my 


2 Yanſt the uſurpations, as they were deemed, | © journey : I nevertheleſs truſt this delay will not totally 
te defeat the object in view; and I have thought proper 


cc 


* 


(els the ſtadtholder, whom they branded with | | 
n of a tyrant. | | « to make you acquainted with the real motives of my 
E of Holland alſo publiſhed a declaration, in © journey into Holland, requeſting you to communicate 
N pledged themſelves to guard and maintain, for | © them to their noble and grand powers. 

mes, children, and heirs, of all burgeſſes who Ian, &. W1ILHELMINA.” 
iger wounded in defence of that province. A tranſaction of ſo extraordinary a nature could not 
ed orders that no perſons whatſoever ſhould | long remain a ſecret to the ſtadtholder; he ſoon received 
5 their ſtreets, or do any act naming the houſe | ample intelligence; in conſequence of which he imme- 
V on pain of bein ſeverely puniſhed. diately remonſtrated with the ſtates- general by letter, n 
et commiſſaries of the ſtates of Holland, who | the following ſpirited terms: High and Mighty Lords 
Werden, were informed, on the 28th of June, | We have this inſtant received certain intelligence tha, 
* of horſes had been privately placed as | her royal highneſs, our dear conſort, was ſtopped it 

wad to Gouda, and, ſuſpeRing that ſome- * her way from Nimeguen to the Hague, near the _ 


— 


* 


bro 


ceſs of Orange 
eſpecially as ſhe had declared to the commiſſaries it was 


— 
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« of Schoonhaven, by a party of burghers and military, 


te and brought back to that town, and there datained 
cc jn the name of the committee of the ſtates of Hol- 


© land. We need not repreſent to you how ſenſibly we 
cc are hurt at ſuch an act of violence againſt an illuſtrious 


1 prongs ſo nearly and dearly allied to us. Your 
ce high- mightineſſes will eaſily imagine that we cannot 
ce but feel for ſuch an indignity offered to our houſe, and 
ce to the perſon of a royal princeſs ; and we expect that 
cc your high-mightineſſes will take ſuch immediate mea- 
ce ſures, as may liberate her royal highneſs from her 
& detention. We alſo expect that your high-mighti- 


© nefſes, who cannot but be concerned for the honour of 


« vs, our royal conſort, and our children, will obtain an 
cc immediate ſatisfaction to be made, for the indignity 
cc offered to her royal highneſs our conſort ; as it cannot 
cc be expected that the royal houſe, to which our conſort 
ce and us are fo nearly allied, will paſs over ſuch an act 
« of violence unnoticed, We remain, &c. 
cc WILLIAM, PRINCE or ORance.” 

Their noble and great-mightineſles, having deliberated 
on this extraordinary affair, approved the conduct of their 
commiſſaries; and it was generally faid in the, aſſembly, 


that, after" the public declaration which the prince of 


Orange had lately made of his ſentiments, they could 
not think the ſudden and private appearance of the prin- 
in Holland, otherwiſe than dangerous; 


to effect a reconciliation; but, had that really been her 
intentions, ſhe ought to have informed the government, 
that the people might have been apprized to receive her 
properly. The ſtates, however, came to no deciſive re- 
ſolution on the ſubject. 

In the evening of the 8th of July, his ſerene highneſs 
the prince of Orange ſeczetly marched a detachment of 
his troops, and, by a coup de main, ſurprized the fortified 
town of Wyck. He afterwards: placed a garriſon of a 
thouſand men in the place, and ſtrengthened. the fortifi- 


cations.” As ſoon as Wyck was. taken, Middleburg and 


Zealand immediately declared for the ftadtholder : So 
great was the conſternation of Amſterdam, on hearing 
of the loſs of Wyck, vhich is only twenty-four miles from 
that city, that the country adjacent was laid under 
water. enn | 
Remonſtrances poured in from different quarters, on 
the violent conduct of their high-mightineſſes ; and, 
among others, the baron De Thulemeyer, envoy- extra- 
ordinary of his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, preſented the 
following memorial to the ſtates-general, on the 10th of 
July“ Noble, Great, and Mighty Lords, His majeſty 
« could not but hear, with great concern, of the. ſtep 
cc taken againſt the perſon of his auguſt ſiſter, who was 


ce induced to go to the Hague with the moſt ſalutary inten- 
c tions. Her royal highneſs was detained in her journey, ſur- 


cc rounded with guards, and even armed men were placed 
« in her apartments. It is by the expreſs order of his 
« Pruſſian majeſty,” that the under - ſigned, his envoy- ex- 


; 


OF E UR O F x. 


| 


| cc 


ce office of mediator, but will do his 


* re-eſtabliſh peace in the re 


* the different members of 
cc | 


beſt endcavou 


public, and harmony a 


the union; and hi 
takes this occaſi N eee 
on of expreſſing his ſincere concen 


the troubles which exiſt in the Lyn: f 
of recalling to their attention 3 bet 
quences, it they are not ſpeedily put an da F 
attain which ſalutary purpoſe, it is neceſſar their 
mightineſſes ſhould take inſtant and — 
ſures to put a ſtop to the hoſtile proceedings of i 
of the provinces, which will not only prevent a 
war, but facilitate the reconciliation which it is ſe 
2 ſirable ſhould be effected. This advice of his m 
is dictated by the ſincere friendſhip he has for th 
public, the intereſt he feels for its preſervation] 


proſperity, and the particular affection he bears to 
member of its conſtitution. 


Lu Marquis Dr V 

In the mean time, the ſtates of Holland = \ 
F rieſland publiſhed an extenuation, or rather a Juſti 
tion of their conduct with regard to her royal hiol 
the princeſs of Orange; and the king of Pruſſia mz 
public declaration that he was determined to marc 
army of ſixty or ſeventy thouſand men againſt the U 
States, to revenge the inſult againſt himſelf and fa 
in the perſon of his royal ſiſter; acknowledging. 
ever, at the ſame time, that the conduct of the A 
general of the United Provinces had been blameleſ 
3 reprobating the proceedings of the ſtates of 

and. 

Early in the month of Auguſt, a declaration of x 
ſtrong nature was circulated by the inhabitants of 
land againſt the ſtadtholder. In this publication, 
breathed nothing but warm reſentment, the prin 
Orange was accuſed of being ungrateful, unfaithfu 
perfidious in his conduct. He was reproached 
having formed an ariſtocratic cabal, the aim of 1 
was to ſubvert the conſtitution ; with having forme 
alliance with England, while Holland was at war 
her; and with having made. their territory the thea 
a civil war. After theſe accuſations, the inhabitant 
clared him ſtripped of all his dignities, and dcfir 
might be conſidered, in every reſpect, as a traitor 
country, as perjured in his oath, and diſobedient t 
orders of his lords and maſters: that they deprived 
of all his advantages, confiſcated all his effects, and 
as he behaved like another duke of Alva, he ought 
proſcribed and delivered into the hands of the ove 
to receive the recompence due to his conduct. 

Sir James Harris, his Britannic majeſty's envo 
traordinary at the Hague, preſented a memorial 
ſtates-general, on the 14th of Auguſt, declaring thi 
of Great-Britain's readineſs to act as a mediator 
reſtoration of the tranquillity of the republic. Tl 
moral, after expreſſing great concern for the troubles 
then exiſted in the United Provinces, concludes th 
ce If your high- mightineſſes are decided that it is net 


c 
cc nces, 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


« traordinary, has the honour to addreſs your noble and | © to recur to a foreign mediation, and to invite h 
« great powers, to inſiſt, in the firmeſt and moſt, earneſt © jeſty, [the king of Great-Britain] then, as the 
« manner, on ſatisfaction for this injury, and on the © conſequence of his affection, and of his good wi 
« pyniſhment-of- thoſe who-committed-it. . He waits to | the republic, the king, will be eager to prove 


« inform the king, his maſter, of the effects which, this | © high-mightineſſes, his fincere deſire to employ 
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& repreſentation ſhall produce in the ſovereign aſſembly 


cc of Holland; His majeſty will, by the reſult. of the 
« determination of your noble and great powers on this 


«. ſybje&t, know how far they valve bis friendſhip and 
- et * will. 1 1 FT a 


De TRUTEMEYER.““ 
It having been intimated to the court of Verſailles, 
that the ſtates of the province of Holland had requeſted 
their high- mightineſſes to ſolicit his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
to become a mediator between the United Provinces and 
the ſtadtholder, monſieur De Verac, on the 18th of July, 
delivered the following memorial to the greffier of their 
high-mightineſſes :—< The king, being informed that 
£ the ſtates of the province of Holland had propoſed to 
tc their-high-mightineſſes.to have recourſe to his majeſty 
« as a mediator, for conciliating the differences which 
c ſubſiſt between the members of the republic, is ſenſible 
& of this mark of their confidence, and orders his am- 


| « baſſador to declare, that he not only accepts of oO | 


“ care that may depend on his majeſty, to bi 
e negociation to a happy, ſolid, and permanent i 
Matters now appeared to be approaching to- 
ciliation : the baron De Thulemeyer, alſo pre 
memorial to their high-mightineſſes, from his 
majeſty, dated the th of September, wherein he d 
himſelf well ſatisfied with the requeſt of the ſtates 
derland and Utrecht, to add his mediation to ti 
courts of Verſailles and London; and exprefi 
molt readineſs to engage in any matter that ug" 
bute to the peace and welfare of the ſtates. | 
Previous, however, to an accommodation, & 
any further negociations for that purpoſe, M. ; 
meyer, envoy-extraordinary from the King 
delivered the following note to the preſident 4 | 
of Holland, mentioning the ſatisfaction Wl | 
his maſter required for the offence comme 1 
auguſt ſiſter ;—=* The king expects that chen 
1 | 


4 nightineſſes write a letter to her royal! aighnels, 
| A they muſt ſhew to the miniſter of his majeſty 
* they ſend it, containing an acknowledgement 
| the error of the ſuppoſition that this princels had 
ess, contrary to the welfare of the republic : 
bey muſt apologize for the oppoſition made to 
= ney, and for the want of that reſpect of which 
1 Wl highneſs complains : That their noble and 
P mightineſſes engage to puniſh, at the requiſition 
e princeſs, thoſe who appear to be culpable of 
r offences againſt her auguſt perſon : That they 
ee their injurious and erroneous reſolutions, which 
ue taken on account of this journey; the revo- 
won to be accompanied by an invitation, That her 
# highneſs will come to the Hague, to enter into a 
"ation With her, in the name of the prince ſtadt- 
"I, 1 for conciliating, by a ſuitable arrangement, the 
ces which ſubſiſt at preſent. The underſigned 
authorized to declare ro Monſieur the grand-pen- 
ger, that, in Caſe their noble and great-mightineſles, 
u difficulty, make ſuch a moderate ſatisfaction, 
wal highneſs will interpoſe with the King, her 
brother, to forbear any further requiſition for 
don on this ſubject. He has, moreover, the 
Wor to inform Monſieur the grand- penſioner, that, if 
tung of the council for negociation at the Hague 
ad be attended with difficulties, they may chooſe 
Lie neutral town to negociate the baſis of what is to 
n a conciliation and mediation. The underſigned 
Jactdiſimulate to Monſieur the councellor-penſioner, 
WW his majeſty expects, in the moſt expreſs manner, 
Wt, in the interim, the ſtates of Holland will at leaſt 
Kithiogs remain in their preſent ſtate ; and that they 
W not proceed to any a p<. 6 deprivation, and 
& meaſures offenſive and prejudicial to the perſon 
WW i prince ſtadtholder, captain and admiral-general, 
i doing, they will render all conciliation illuſory 
poſſible, and add to the offences. Signed, &c.“ 
lug of Pruſſia, ſenſible that hoſtile appearances 
be of ſervice in promoting the negociation now 
x. reſolved not to be inactive; for, on the 16th of 
r, the Pruſſian army, under the command of his 
ines the duke of Brunſwick, paſſed the river 
en, and advanced from thence in three co- 
On their approach, the rhinegrave of Salm 
ated Utrecht, == having nailed up one hundred 
y pieces of cannon, which he was obliged to 
hind him; and deſtroyed, as far as he was able, 
aer and other ſtores, retiring in great diſorder 
k Amſterdam and Naerden. On the 19th the 
ot Orange's troops entered the town of Utrecht, 
Wt, and the Vaart; and no oppoſition was made 
[part of the province. Gorcum, Dort, Schoon- 
ud ſeveral other of the principal towns of South 
pared, without bloodſhed, to the duke of 
Inc 
dat theſe advances, the ſtates of Holland 
IWders for breaking and diſarming the free corps, 
fed a reſolution for reſtoring his ſerene highneſs the 
Fladtholder to all his rights and honours: a depu- 
Ws appointed to the duke of Brunſwick, and a 
Rang to invite the prince of Orange to return 
ence at the Hague. | 
ite 20th of September, the ſtadtholder arrived at 
Mr, at two o'clock in the afternoon, and was 
Wy the deputations from the ſtates-general, the 
a Holland, the council of ſtate and committees, 
Fran order, the courts of juſtice, and the different 
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Colleges. The deputies of fifteen towns were preſent in 
tie aſſembly of the ſtates of Holland, when they unani- 
movully voted an addreſs to the ſtadtholder ; and the next 
day came to a reſolution, declaring him reinſtated in all 
his rights. 

On the 15th of October, two thouſand troops of the 
ſtates, both infantry and cavalry, entered the city of Am- 
ſterdam: the air echoed with the acclamations of Vivat 
Orange] The armed burghers ſtanding on Radyks-plain, 
were, by the under- ſheriff and two officers of juſtice, or- 
dered to depart; which they complied with, under a 
general hiſs, accompanied with reproaches. The general 
cry was, “ Begone ! Orange is uppermoſt !” 

The ſtates of. Holland voted a reſolution, requeſting 
the ſtates-general to thank the kings of England, France; 
and Pruſſia, for their offers of mediation ; but that; being 
in peace at home, they ſtood no longer in need of it. 
The United Provinces were now perfectly re-eſtabliſhed 
in a ſtate of tranquillity. | 

Towards the concluſion of the reconciliation in the 
republic, France interfered in a character very different 
from that of a mediator z but the court of London pre- 
pared, with ſo much vigour and expedition, to chaſtiſe 
the perfidy of the court of Verſailles, that Louis thought 
proper to decline the conteſt, The events which had 
taken place in the republic of the United Provinces, ap- 
pearing no longer to leave any ſubject of diſcuſſion, a 
declaration on the part of England was delivered at Ver- 
ſailles, on the 27th of October, ſigned by the duke 
of Dorſet and Mr. Eden. A counter-declaration was 
folemaly” delivered by the French court on the ſame day. 
Theſe declarations produced the following inſtrument, 
ſigned by the duke of Dorſet and Mr. Eden for his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, and by the count De Montmorin on behalf 
of the French king, which may be conſidered as a confir- 
mation of the tranquillity of the United Provinces, as 
well as a pacific treaty between the two courts :—< In 
* conſequence of the declaration and counter-declaration 
exchanged this day (the 27th of October) the under- . 
ſigned, in the name of their reſpective ſovereigns, 
agree that the armaments, and in general all warlike 
preparations, ſhall be diſcontinued on each fide ; and 
that the navies of the two nations ſhall be again placed 
upon the footing of the peace eſtabliſhment, as it ſtood 
on the 1ſt of January of the preſent year. ; 

« Signed, &c.“ 
To ſhew that the reconciliation was meant to be per- 
manent, the ſtates-general, in a body, on the ad of 
July, 1788, waited on his ſerene highneſs the prince of 
Orange, at the houſe in the wood, to communicate to 
him the act of guaranty, which the confederate ſtates 
had mutually entered into, for the maintenance of the 
ſtadtholderian form of government, in each of the pro- 
vinces reſpectively. On this occaſion, Monſ. Heckeren 


De Zuderas, firſt deputy of Guelderland, delivered a com- 


plimentary ſpeech to his ſerene highneſs. 
In January, 1789, judgement was pronounced by the 
provinces of Holland, Zealand, and Weſt Frieſland, 
againſt the rhinegrave of Salm. He was broke, and 
declared incapable of ever ſerving in the republic in any 
capacity: He was alſo for ever baniſhed from their ter- 
ritories, ; 
Nutley, the bookſeller, at Amſterdam, was con- 
demned by the ſtates to work ſome years in the houſe of 
correction, and afterwards to be baniſhed from the pro- 
vince of Holland. This puniſhment was inflicted for 
iſſuing ſome inflammatory publications during the late 
troubles in the republic. * 
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HE Auſtrian Netherlands conſiſt of the greateſt 
I part of the duchies of Brabant, Limburg, and 
Luxemburg, with a part of that of Gueldres, and of the 
counties of Flanders, Henegau, and Namur. Formerly 
the Netherlands made a part of the circle of Burgundy, 
the whole of which once belonged to the houſe of Auſ- 
tria; and, on the death of the emperor Charles V. de- 
volved to the Burgundian yu line of that houſe, 
The whole, however, was afterwards loſt, except the 
abover mentioned countries; which, on the death of 
Charles II. king of Spain, fell to the German line of the 
Auſtrian family. - Theſe Auſtrian Netherlands are till 
conſidered as a circle of the empire, of which the arch- 
ducal houſe, as ſovereign of the whole, is ſole director 
and ſummoning prince. This circle contributes its pro- 
portion to the 1mpoſts of the empire, and ſends an envoy 
to its diet, but is not ſubject to its judicatories. It is 
wholly Roman catholic, and under a governor-general, 
appointed by the court of Vienna. 88 

We now proceed to a more particular deſcription of 
the ſeveral countries above- mentioned, beginning with 


NA N T. 


IIS territory, called in Latin Brabantia, is bounded 
to the north and eaſt by that part of Brabant which be- 
longs to the United Provinces; to the weſt by Flanders 
and Zealand; and to the ſouth by Henegau and Namur. 
The air of this country is god, and its ſoil very fertile, 

uci at quantities of flax; except in ſome of the 
— ks it is  fandy and ſteril. The river 
Demmer waters a part of the country, receiving into it the 
leſſer ſtreams of Ghete, Dyle, Senne, and Nethe; after 
which it takes the name of Rupel, and loſes itſelf in the 

Scheld which, to the weſt, borders on Brabant. Two 
fine canals alſo contribute their aid to enrich this country; 
one of: which joins the Senne and the Rupel, and coſt 
eight hundred thouſand florins: the other runs from 
Louvain to the Rupel. Between Louvain and Bruſſels 
a ſtone» cauſeway was built in 1710, and another in 1726, 
extending-from Louvain to Thienen and Liege. | 

Auſtrian Brabant contains nineteen walled towns, and 
a conſiderable number of boroughs and villages. The 
ſtates | of the province, who meet four times a year at 
Bruſlels;: conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, and repreſenta- 
tives of the chief towns. In them, and the viceroy, the 
legiſlative power, and that of levying money, is veſted ; 
but che whole aſſernbly muſt be unammous in paſſing an 
act. During their receſs, they appoint a committee of two 
clergymen, and two noblemen, to meet daily. There 
are four hereditary officers of ſtate for this province, viz. 

the ſeneſchal, the chamberlain, the marſhal, and the 
guidon. The other confiderable officers are, a great 
huntſman, a great falconer, a great foreſter, a chief juſ- 
tice in eyre, and à maſter of the wolf-hunters. The 
high council of Brabant, which is divided into two courts, 


and judges in the laſt reſort all the cauſes of the provinces, ! 


is held at Mechlin. The Roman catholic is the only 
religion of this country, and the number and opulence of 
the eccleſiaſtics is very conſiderable. In 1559, an arch- 
biſhopric: was erected at Mechlin by pope Paul IV. and 
— to that ſee are the prelates of Antwerp, 
Ghent, Bois - le- Duc, Bruges, Ipres, and Ruremonde. 
The archbiſhopric contains fourteen collegiate churches, 
and two hundred and three cloiſters. This, with ſeveral 
other countries, came to the houſe of Auſtria by the 
marriage of Maria, daughter of Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, with Maximilian, arch-duke of Auſtria. 
The principal manufactures, both of this and the other 
provinces of the Netherlands, conſiſt of lace, cambricks, 
lawns, and tapeſtry, with which they carry on a very ad- 
vanta traffic. The inhabitants of the Auſtrian and 


Dutch Netlierlands very much reſemble the Germans and 
Dutch, both in their manners and perſon : The French 
Fletnings alſo endeavour to imitate that nation, The | 
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Walloon language, which is generally ſpok 15 
the other provinces, by the . de = 


of the German, with a mixture of French: 

but the French language is ſpoken by the — 
people all over the Netherlands, and even by mn. 
the common fort, eſpecially in French Flanders - il 
on the frontiers of Holland ſpeak Dutch. ; 


AUSTRIAN BRABANT is divided ; 
or Diſtricts; in that of LOUVAIN, 2 
able places are | 

Lovvain, called by the Flemiſh Lorven, and in 1 
Lovanium, a large city on the Dyle, thirteen mites 
of Bruſſels, eleven fouth-eaſt of Mechlin, and twens 
north of Namur. It claims the title of the Capi 
Brabant, which Bruſſels now enjoys, being the ſeat 
governor-general, and of all the courts of Juſtice, 
vain is very ancient, having had its riſe from a MM 
built by the emperor Arnulphus, to ſecure the c 
againſt the inroads of the Normans; whence it 1 
called the Caſtle of Cæſar. The caſtle was aftery 
long the reſidence of the dukes of Brabant: The 
peror Charles V. and his ſiſters were educated j 
Many aſſemblies of the ſtates have alſo been held! 
ſame ſtrufture. The churches and cloiſters are 
numerous and beautiful, both within and without 
town, which is very large, but not populous ; contai 
many meadows, vineyards, gardens, and orchards, 
its walls. It ſeems indeed to have been the tafte of 
ancient ſovereigns of theſe countries, to incloſe 9 
their cities almoſt ground enough to ſupport the citi 
Louvain is ſeated in a very fertile foil, and in fo ple 
and gentle an air, that wine is made both withi 
without the walls. It was formerly the richeſt city i 
country, and carried on a very extenſive trade, [ 
beginning of the fourteenth century, its manufal 
of woollen cloth was ſo great, that it contained 
| thouſand woollen drapers, and above one hundred 
fifty thouſand weavers, It is ftill to be read in the: 
of the city, that, when they returned from their wo 


: 


great was rung, to give notice to parents to 
their children within doors, leſt they ſhould be tra 
under feet by that crowd of workmen : But, in 1 
the journeymen weavers, and other tradeſmen, rev 
; againſt Winceſlaus, duke of Brabant, took up 4 
'threw ſeventeen of their magiſtrates out of the wine 
of the town-houſe, and laid waſte all Brabant. At 
however, they were ſubdued, fome of their ringles 
executed, and moft of the others baniſhed. Of f 
many retired to England, and were favourably recel 
The trade of Louvain has been ever fince on the dec 
and is now but inconſiderable, conſiſting _ in 10 
cellent beer; of which great quantities are lent td 
neighbouring cities, efpecjally to Bcuſlels. Lou 
being reduced and almoſt deferred, John. IV. dub 
Brabant, in order to reſtore it to its former luſtre, fo 
an univerſity in it, in 1426, to which many pr 
were granted by the „and the dukes of Bral 
The Hollanders have a college here for their Re 
catholics; the Engliſh one of Auguſtine monks ; ant 
Iriſh have one of Dominicans, and another of Rec 
To make the ſciences, flouriſh, and to encourage 
learned, pope Sixtus IV. granted to the univerfl 
1483, the privilege of preſenting to all tle lings 
Netherlands: by virtue of which-privilege, the prog 
and ſtudents of Louvain are ſtill entitled to all te 
bends and rectories of this country. The chan 
are very ſtately, among which the collegiate churc 

Peter is one of the moſt magnificent in the eng 
belonging to the. Jeſuits' college would pabs — | 
even in Rome, and the pulpit of oak is the wy 1 
that kind in Europe. Here are fiſteen mon 10 
as many rbpneries: the convent for the Engin." 
fineſt in the Low Countries, and is very richly e , 
This city long boaſted that it was never taken . 


, 


ahns. In 1572, William, prince of Orange Peg 


Wm ram. 
l it in 1635, but declined for want of pro- 
in 17 10, indeed, the French ehtered it, but it 
prize; and they were ſo roughly handled by 
dabitants, that they were obliged to retire in dit- 
„ To reward their bravery, Charles, then tiled 
„spain, and afterwards emperor, ſent them a 
Wi key, which is ſtill Kept in the town-houſe. But, 
4b, the French not only made themſelves maſters of 
en, but kept it till 1749. On an eminence with- 
4+rown ſtands a high fort on the Dyle. 
wax, an abbey of Præmonſtratenſis near Louvain, 
one of the fineſt in the Netherlands. 
fun, in Latin Thene, or Theng in Montibus, in 
« Tillemont, or Tirlemont, a town on the Ghete, 
WW. miles caſt of Louvain, and twenty-two north of 
un. Formerly it was one of the moſt conſiderable 
un Brabant, and the fourth in rank in the aſſembly 
ſtates, but it is now declining. Here are ſix mo- 
wes, eight nunneries, and two collegiate churches : 
znons of that dedicated to Our Lady are permitted 
Wy, but, ſhould they become widowers, they can- 
aa ſecond time without reſigning their prebends. 
eon has yet been able to learn the amount of their 
income, it being ſuppoſed they adminiſter, an oath 
other never to reveal that ſecret, They muſt be 
8s of Tirlemont, and the prebendaries are all in 
p ON gift. , | 
Imre, a ſmall town near Louvain, with a hand- 
| caltle, 
ware, or LiSMALE, a fine borough, ſituated in 
bon Brabant. | 
fours, or G1BLov, a little old town, belong- 
pte celebrated Benedictine abbey near it, which is 
jedately under the ' pope ; and its abbot not only 
bimſelf count of Gemblours, but is alſo called the 
wint of Brabant. In this abbey king William 
kip his head-quarters during a great part of his wars 
Inde. In 1756, about one-third of the town was 
med by fire. ſ 
MLLIES, an inconfiderable village, about eleven 
auth of Namur, but rendered famous to all poſte- 
de complete and glorious victory obtained there 
Aunday, the 1 2th of May, 1706, by the duke of 
oooh, and general Auverkerke, over the duke 
Wn, and marſhal Villeroy; which was of ſuch 
ance, that it was followed by the ſubmiſſion and 
Wn of almoſt the whole of the Netherlands, in 
A of two months. | 
ur, or LEAu, a little ſtrong town on the river 
Vith a well-fortified citadel, ſeated in the midſt of 
©, It contains two churches, two monaſteries, 
Many nunneries. In the ſuburbs, before the gate 
Tron, ftands the chapel ' of Our Lady on 
Kilerwege, well known for its image of the 
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wn, a ſmall town, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of 
vl, rendered famous by a bloody battle fought 
Ln 1693, berween the French, commanded by 
us of Luxemberg, Villeroy, and Berwick, and 
> ates, under the command of king William 
mkctor of Bavaria. The French, indeed, were 
"Ns; but they paid ſo dear for their victory, that 
Wit have faid, with Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 


N another victory would ruin him. 
* Latin Diefla, a ſmall town ſituated on the 
On miles north-eaſt of Louvain, thirty. 
mol Liege, and twenty-ſeven feuth-eaſt 0 
„ formerly very populous, and famous for 
dne faRtures, which are now much declined. 
er pariſn and two collegiate churches, four 
* five nonneries. In 1490, this place 
"hy houſe of Naſſau, and belongs at preſent 
i * der of the United Provinces. 
e tie old town on the Demer, which, with 


A 
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ham, r a ſmall uniſorm town, in the ſhape 
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The French and Dutch made another at- | 


n 


—Mplinented on his ſucceſs againſt the Romans, 
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ARSCHOT, a ſmall town, though populous and well 
fortified, ſeated on the Demer. It contains a collegiate 
| church, two monaſteries, and three nunneries. 

In the QUARTER, or TERRITORY of BRUS- 
SELS, the moſt conſiderable places are 7 

BRVssELSs, in French Bruxelles, and in Latin Bruxella, 
the capital not only of Brabant, but of all the Nether- 
lands, though only the ſecond in rank. It is ſituated on 
the little river Senne, which paſſes through it, twenty- 
five miles ſouth of Antwerp, thirteen welt of Louvain, 
twenty eight eaſt of Oudenarde, and twenty-ſeven ſouth- 
caſt of Ghent. Being ſeated on the brow of a hill, no 
city in Europe makes a finer appearance at a diftance, 
except Naples and Genoa : and, like them, it falls ſhort of 
| expectation when it is entered, being all up and down 
hill. Bruſſels is about ſeven miles in circumference, and 
| conſequently too large to hold out a long ſiege: it has 
| ſeven gates, with large ſuburbs, and is encompaſſed with 
a double brick wall and ditches. It is the feat of the 
chancery and feodal court of Brabant, as well as of the 
ſtate- council, the privy- council, the finance and war- 
council, the rent- chamber, &c. It is very populous and 
well built, and has ſeven ſquares, all very fine, particu- 
larly the great ſquare, or market- place, which is, per- 
haps, the fineſt in Europe. Of public buildings, the 
palaces and courts of the ſeveral princes, counts, and other 
perſons of diſtinction, together with the churches and 
cloiſters, ſome are noble, and others magnificent. The 
town-houſe, which compoſes one quarter of the great 
ſquare, is a noble pile of building, in which are the 
apartments where the ſtates of Brabant meet, finely 
adorned with tapeſtry in gilt frames, and original paint- 
ings. It has a ſteeple three hundred and ſixty- four feet 
in height, on the top of which is the figure of St. 
Michael killing the dragon, of gilt copper, ſeventeen 
feet high, which ſerves for a weather-cock. Round the 
other three parts of this ſuperb market · place, ate the 
halls of the different trades, where the deacons and 
traders meet on the affairs of their reſpective companies. 
Theſe halls are of an equal height, and their fronts are 
ornamented with ſculpture, gilding, and Latin inſerip- 
tions. The herb-market is alſo a very handſome 
ſquare: The Sabloon, which is the horſe- market, nearly 
of the ſame ſize with Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, in London, 
conſiſts of ſeveral palaces, or noblemens” houſes. That 
of the prince de la Tour and Taxis, containing two 
ſpacious courts, is extremely noble; and of the gardens, 
thoſe of the duke of Bournonville are the moſt delight- 
ful. The imperial palace ſtands on the top of the hill, 
with a large ſquare before it, encircled with pillars of 
braſs ; on which are the ſtatues of ſeveral emperors and 
.dukes of Brabant, in braſs gilt, as large as life. Behind 

the palace you deſcend by a pair of hanging-ſtairs into 
a parterre, adorned with water-ſpouts and ever-greens 4 
behind which is a park well ſtocked with deer, and regu- 
larly planted with trees. Here is a ſurpiiſing echo, 
which makes twelve diſtinct reverberations:-| All the 
. palaces contain collections of original paintings, by the 
moſt eminent maſters, both Italian and Flemiſſ. The 
arſenal is well worth ſeeing, on account of the curious 
antique arms, and the figures of ſeveral emperors 
and dukes in armour, on horſeback, and on foot. | The 
opera-houſe, which was erected by the duke of Bavaria 
in 1700, is certainly the nobleſt and largeſt in the world; 
and is built after the Italian manner, with rows»of toges, 
or cloſets, in moſt of which are chimneys. The cloſer: 
belonging to the prince de Ligne is hung with lobking- 
glaſſes, in which, while he ſits by the fire and drinks a 
bottle, he may fee the opera, without being ſeen by the 
audience or performers. The churches in this ty are 
very magnificent: the names of the ſeven pafochiat ones 
are, St. Gudula, Our Lady of the Chapel, St. Gory, St. 


Nicholas, St. Catherine, St. James, and Our Lady of 


Finis-ierræ. That of St. Gudola, which is alſo a colle- 
giate church, is the ſtatelieſt of the whole; It ſtands om 


r 


the top of the hill, near the gate bf Louvain, and is 
environed with baluſtrades of iron: it is an old Gochic 
building on the outſide, with two large ſteeples on the 
caſt Td, but finely adorned: within, The little chapels 
on each ſide are finely embelliſhed with paintings, and 
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baluſtraded with marble. In the choir are ſeveral fine | 
monuments of illuſtrious princes, but the fineſt is that | 
of Erneft, arch-duke of Auſtria, arid governor of the. 
Low Countries. Round this choir, on the outſide, are 
ſeveral pretty little chapels ; but particularly that on the 
left ſide of the choir, dedicated to the Holy Sacrament ; 
where they worſhip three hoſties or hoſts, which they ſay 
were ſtabbed by a Jew, in 1369, and bled. Theſe are 
expoſed every feſtival, in a chalice richly ſet, with dia- 
monds. To perpetuate the memory of it, here is an 
annual proceſſion, on the Sunday after the 1 3th of July, 
when they carry theſe hoſties, embelliſhed with all man- 
ner of precious ſtones, round the city, attended by all 
the clergy, ſecular and regular, the magiſtrates, -the 
courts of juſtice, and even the governor of the province. 
The chapel where they are kept is compoſed wholly of 
marble, and the altar of ſolid ſilver. Here are many 
churches worth the attention of a traveller, eſpecially 
that of Our Lady upon the Sablon. The Jeſuits have 
alſo.a very fine church. All the other religious orders 
have their monaſteries and churches ; and, among the 
many nunneries, two are Engliſh, viz. one of Dominican 
ladies, founded by cardinal Howard, in the reign of king 
Charles II. and of which one of the houſe of Norfolk is 
always abbeſs: the other is of Benedictine nuns. The 
beguinage here reſembles a little town, ſurrounded with 
a wall and ditch, and divided into pretty little ſtreets, 
where every beguine has her apartment. The number of 
them generally amounts to ſeven or eight hundred, and 
ſometimes more: They are governed by four matrons, 
whom they chooſe among themſelves, and have a con- 
ſeſſor appointed by the biſhop of Antwerp, as well as a 
very handſome church. Here is a public office for lend- 
money on pledges, at a moderate intereſt. It is called 
the Mount of Piety, and was eſtabliſned by the arch- 
duke Albert, and Iſabella his wife, in 1617. Private 
ages are contrived for going in and out, without be- 

ing ſeen. This plan has been found ſo beneficial, that 
the inhabitants in all the great cities in the Netherlands, 
have erected ſuch Mounts of Piety. The Dutch call 
them the Stad's Leen-bank ; the Lending- bank of the 
city. This city is remarkable for ſeven pariſh churches, 
ſeven patrician families, out of which the magiſtracy 1s 
elected, ſeven large ſquares, ſeven midwives, licenſed 
and ſworn by the ſenate, and ſeven gates, each leading 
to different places of exerciſe and recreation. Bruſſels is 
ſaid to have entertained, at one time, ſeven crowned 
heads, beſides the dukes of Savoy and Lorrain, with nine 
thouſand horſe belonging to their retinue. The inns and 
eating-houſes are equal to any in the world; the wines 
are good and cheap, and hackney- coaches plenty and 
reaſonable. In the neighbourhood of Bruſſels begins the 
famous wood of Sogne, of great extent, out of which 
the inhabitants are permitted to cut a great quantity of 
wood for fuel every year, changing the place of the foreſt 
where they cut, and freſh trees are always planted ; by 
which means the wood will always be continued in nearl 
the ſame ftate, for the benefit of the poor. The _— | 
of this city conſiſts in laces, tapeſtries, and camblets, 
which are manufactured in it. In 1695, it ſuffered much 
by a French bombardment: in 1706, the allies made 
/ themſelves maſters of it; and the French in 1746. Here 
is a ſtatue of gilt marble, erected by the company of 
brewers to prince Charles of Lorrain, governor-general 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands. Bruſſels is extremely well 
provided with water, having twenty public fountains, 
adorned with ſtatues, at the corners of moſt of the public 
ſtreets. The lower part of the city, which is called the 
Rivage, is cut into canals, that communicate with, the 
great canal, extending from Bruſſels to the Scheld, which 
is fifteen miles. By this canal a perſon may ſail from 
Bruſſels to the North ſea: The large covered boats, called 
Treck-ſchuyts, go twice a day to Antwerp and back 
again: each boat is drawn by a ſingle horſe, which goes 
at the .rate of three miles an hour, and the. fare is 
about two-pence farthing per hour, Along the canals, 
both within and without the city, fine walks are planted 
with trees, as in Holland. 

 ViLvERDEN, Or VILVORDEN, a ſmall inconſiderable 


and the French, under the prince of Conde; when k 


French Envers, and in Latin Antverpia,. or Andover 


they got the entire command of the navigation « 


| ferred it to Amſterdam. This obliged the inhabita 


and reputation: at Antwerp bills of exchange . 
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It is ſeated on the canal of Bruſſels an 

in which are kept the archives of — vow "Iu bs 
a pariſh church, two monaſteries, and 1 n I 
William Tindal, who firſt tranſlated the New Teſta 
into Engliſh, ſuffered martyrdom here, ale | 
law of nations, he being a ſubject of England 

NiveLLE, in Latin Nivella, a pretty large wow 

ated on the Thiene, fifteen miles ſouth of Br 
and twenty-one north-weſt of Namur, Here ae 
collegiate, and ſeveral other churches, with a ond 
convents, both of monks and nuns. Among theſe. 
chapter of canoneſſes, who muſt all be daughters 
princes or counts, or at leaſt of noblemen b 
deſcents, both by the father and the mother's 
The abbeſs is ſtiled princeſs of Nivelle, and is both 
ritual and temporal lady of the city, which is a r 
conſiderable one, and of its diſtrict, which alſo 9 
ſeventeen villages. The town has great privileges 
a flouriſhing manufacture of fine linen. 
- SENEFFE, a village, famous for a battle fought ne⸗ 
in 1674, between the Dutch, under the prince of Ora 


ry to 


4 
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ſides claimed the victory. 

ARGVENNES, a village noted for its lime-pits, 3 
quarry of bluiſh marble, 

AFFLIGEM, an abbey of Benedictines, the abbo 
which is always archbiſhop of Mechlin, and the 
prelate of the duchy of Brabant. 

There are many other ſmall towns, villages 
Cloiſters, in the territory of Bruſſels, : 

In the COUNTY and QUARTER of A 
WERP, the principal places are | 

ANTWERP, called by the natives Amwerpen, by 


; 


ſituated in a low marſhy ſpot on the Scheld, which is 
twenty feet deep, and riſes twenty more at high watet 
is twenty-five miles north of Bruſſels, twenty-ſeven nd 
eaſt of Ghent, and fifteen north-weſt of Mechlin. 
gives name to the territory in which it ſtands, whid 
properly named the marquiſate of Antwerp, though 
alſo called the margravate or marquiſate of the 

Roman empire. It is the third city in rank in Bral 
and 1s large and well built. It is almoſt circular 
vironed with a fine wall, planted with rows of tree 
each ſide, with walks between them broad enough td 
mit of two coaches a-breaſt, from whence there is a 
delightful proſpect. This city contains twenty 
{quares, and two hundred and twelve ſtreets, all ſtr 
and wide, eſpecially that called the Mere, in whi 

coaches can go a-breaſt. Moſt of the houſes are of 
ſtone, and have an air of antiquity, being high, 
courts before, and gardens behind. It has a comme 
harbour, into which the largeſt ſhips may run fron 
ſea, and come to the keys, as in the Thames at Lo 
but, when the United Provinces formed themſelves 
a free ſtate, after having ſhaken off the yoke of 9 


= 


_ 
<a 


Scheld, which ruined the trade of Antwerp, and 


apply themſelves to painting, jewelling, and bal 
which they have continued to this day with greath 


ſum may now be negociated to any part of Europe. 
is alſo a fine manufacture of tapeſtry and lace; 
the promotion of trade, an inſurance company 1 
erected; In the latter part of the fifteenth cent 
was one of the moſt celebrated trading towns in 
and, towards the middle of the ſixteenth, the nuf 
its inhabitants was eſtimated at two hundred tho 1 
from the Dutch having monopolized 1ts trade, 
with an infurre&ion in 1659, which obliged ol 
inhabitants to quit thae town, with an infectious dd 
which carried off gret numbers in 1678, ! * 
thinly inhabited. At the head of the Mere 5 ® 
cifix of braſs, thirty-three feet high, in 4 f. 
marble, which was erected. in 1633. The -xf 
dicated to Our Lady, the ſtadt-houſe, and the 
are magnificent ſtructures : the latter is e 
of that kind in Europe, thoſe of London 


tom on the river Senne, ſeven miles north of Bruſſels, 
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dam being models of it. This building ba 0% 
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| hich are always open ; and the walks on each 
« ſupported by forty-three pillars of blue marble, 
red, but not two of them alike : The whole of 
que coſt the city three hundred thouſand crowns. 
'is the ſee of a biſhop, who, as abbot of Sr. 
. « the ſecond prelate in Brabant. n The cathe- 
dy mentioned, is a moſt noble pile, with one 
The emperor 


ald) 
urea 


fineſt ſteeples in the world. 


i V. when he made his entry into Antwerp, ſaid it 


p be put into a caſe, and ſhewed only once a year 
' It is four hundred and ſixty-ſix feet high: 


IF Gor of the clock is thirty feet, and the circum- 


' 


Wl maſter-piece. 


+ rinety: it contains thirty-three large bells, and 
mes. It is indeed a curious piece of workman- 
arched on the top like an imperial crown. The 
r principal doors of this cathedral are caſed with 
+ and gilt. The altars in this great church are 
adorned with paintings, ſome of them by Sir Peter 
Rubens, That of taking down Our Saviour from 
nk, the figures of which are all as large as the life, 
Here are alſo ſome fine pieces 
(Quatin Maſſeys, who is faid to have been a black- 
> but, being captivated by the daughter of a painter, 
ſed her in marriage: the father refuſed his conſent, 
king that a painter only ſhould become his ſon-1n- 
Simulated by affection for the young lady, he 
xo Italy to ſtudy painting, and, in a few years, re- 
xo eminent in his new profeſſion, that he found no 
faly in obtaining the father's conſent. He is interred 
&entry of the cathedral, where his effigy is put up 
the following inſcription, ſignifying that conjugal 
made an Apelles of a blackſmith :— 


Cmmbialis Amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem. 


ms in this cathedral that Philip II. king of Spain, 
te abdication of the emperor Charles V. his father, 
i, on the 21ſt of January, 1555, a chapter of the 
bol the Golden Fleece, in which he created nineteen 
r knights, among whom were Henry VIII. king of 
kad, Francis I. king of France, Ferdinand, king of 
Romans, Chriſtian, king of Denmark, Maximilian, 
; of Bohemia, Sigiſmund, king of Poland, and 
i king of Portugal; whoſe banners are ſtill hanging 
be choir of the church. Among the cloiſters, the 
k remarkable are, the noble and rich abbey of St. 
uch on the banks of the Scheld, the apartments of 
ae truly grand, and in which all ſovereign princes 
Ia this way are lodged ; and the Engliſh nunnery 
ke order of St. Tereſa, the nuns of which lie upon 
and neither eat fleſh ner wear linen. This con- 


WP with its grates, has ſo diſmal an appearance, that it 


Ulle a priſon, With regard to the fortifications of 
ay, beſides being ſurrounded with a wall, it is de- 


y a very ſtrong, large, regular citadel, in the 


dof a pentagon, erected by the duke of Alva, in 
# vich commands the town, and the neighbouring 
W. The magiſtracy, which is choſen out of the 
n patrician families, conſiſts of two burgomaſters, 
 iteen echevins, beſides inferior magiſtrates. 
mg the privileges granted to this city by its princes, 
"500 winch makes every perſon born in it a citizen, 
W both his parents were foreigners. The duke of 
dum drother to the French king Henry III. being 


duke of Brabant at Antwerp, and appointed go- 


Wi of the Netherlands by the ſtates-general, thought 
, ity limited within too narrow bounds, and 
+ attempt, in 1582, to ſurprize this city: He 
. Jenteen companies of foot to enter the town, 
yy near its walls with his army, who were all 
A. dem, as if it had been with no other deſign than 
. i But the citizens, having diſcovered his in- 
3. "ended themſelves ſo bravely, that they drove 
Mich out of the town, killed fifteen hundred of them, 
* three hundred were noblemien, and took two 
ki, Toners, with the loſs of only eighty men : 

» having by this ſtep loſt the confidence of the 
ee ** France, where he ſoon died of Fiel 
bop, ch this city held out, in 1 585, againſt the 
al, > governor of the Netherlands, is one of 
" II ed in hiſtory, This ſiege laſted twelve 
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months, and he never could have ſucceeded, had it not 
been for the ſtupendous bridge he laid over the Scheld to 
carry on his attack. He re-eſtabliſhed the papiſts here, 
whom the inhabitants had but lately baniſhed, and re- 
ſtored the city to the crown of Spain. It was ſeized by 
the French, after the death of Charles II. king of Spain; 
but, though provided with a ſtrong garriſon, it ſurren- 
dered to the duke of Marlborough, in 1706. In 1715, 
the barrier-treaty, between the emperor and the United 
Provinces, was concluded here. 

TurNnrovr, a ſmall city, about twenty-one miles eaſt 
of Antwerp, and twenty-three north-eaſt of Mechlin, 
containing one collegiate church, two cloiſters, and an 
hoſpital. It belonged to William III. king of Great- 
Britain, and prince of Orange ; but, after his death, was 
adjudged, by the ſovereign-feodal court of Brabant, to 
the houſe of Brandenburg, on condition that they ſhould 
pay one hundred thouſand florins to the prince of Orange. 
In 1753, the king of Pruſſia ceded it to the houſe of 
Auſtria, when it was united to the duchy of Brabant; 
and, in behalf of duke Telles De Sylva Tarauca, was 
raiſed to a duchy. 

Lizs, in Latin Lyra, a town at the conflux of the 
Great and Little Nethe, containing one collegiate church, 
a college of Jeſuits, and twelve cloiſters. Among the 
convents and nunneries, here is. one of bare-footed Eng- 
Iiſh Carmelite nuns. The monaſtery of the Carthuſians 
is the richeſt and largeſt in the Netherlands; the circum- 
ference of the walls, which encloſe the cells and kitchen 
garden, being a full Engliſh mile. The monks here 
have a greater privilege granted by the pope, than the 
other monaſteries of that order; for they are permitted to 
dine together in the Refectory every Wedneſday ; and, 
though they eat nothing but fiſh, they have each a bottle 
of wine at dinner. They have other ſingular indulgences. 
Here is a fair for cattle. This town is alſo famed for its 
beer and fine lace. 

HRENTALs, a town on the Little Nethe, having a 
pariſh church, and four cloiſters. 

NazaRET, a Ciſtercian abbey of nuns, ſeated on the 
Little Nethe. 

The territory of Antwerp contains many other ſmall 
towns, and a great number of cloiſters and villages, 
ſome of which are not inconſiderable. 


Tar LORDSHIP oF MECHLIN. 


THIS province, called in Latin Mechlinienſis Pro- 
vincia, does not exceed eight miles in length, and five 
in breadth ; and, excluſive of the capital, contains only 


nine villages. It is, however, of great antiquity, and 
formerly had lords of its own ; then it was annexed to the 
biſhopric of Liege; afterwards to the earldom of Flan- 
ders, with which it devolved to the houſe of Burgundy ; 
and from thence it paſſed to the houſe of Auſtria. Though 
it has been one of the ſeventeen provinces, it is now 
reckoned a part of Brabant, in the centre of which it 
lies, but has peculiar arms and privileges. It contains 
no place of any conſequence, except 

MzcHaLin, which gives name to the lordſhip, a con- 
ſiderable city on the little river Demer, fifteen miles ſouth 
of Antwerp, twelve north of Bruſſels, and thirteen north- 
weſt of Louvain. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, erected 
in 1559, by pope Paul IV. The archbiſhop takes the 
title of primate of the Netherlands, and abbot of Affli- 
gem. His ſuffragans are the biſhops of Antwerp, Ghent, 
Ypres, Bruges, and Ruremonde; and, within his archiepiſ- 
copal juriſdiction, are ſeventeen cities, and four hundred 
and fifty-five villages. The cathedral is a large magni- 


ficent ſtructure, with a very high tower. Here are alſo 


five pariſh churches, nine monaſteries, one college of 
Feſuits, a commandery of the Teutonic order, called Pit- 
zenburg, an archiepiſcopal ſeminary, and thirteen nun- 
neries. But, beſides the cloiſters in this city, it alſo 
contains two beguinages, the largeſt of which is generally 
inhabited by about ſeven hundred beguines, who make 
ſome of the fineſt Mechlin lace. As the terms beguine 
and beguinage may require ſome explanation, we beg 
leave to inform our readers, that a beguinage is a ſociety 
of devout maidens, who live together in a kind of nun- 


7 nery, 
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no vows, and are at liberty to quit the houſe and marry, 
ſhould they happen to be ſo inclined. St. Rombant, who 
was an Iriſhman, and biſhop of Dublin, is patron of this 
city. He is faid to have been murdered here, in 755, on 
his return from Rome, by two aſſaſſins, in hopes of find- 
ing a conſiderable ſum. of money about him. His 
reſiques are kept in a ſilver ſhrine, which is reckoned one 
of the richeſt in the whole country. Mechlin is the 
ſeat of a governor, a provincial court, and of a ſove- 
reign council, to which appeals lie from moſt of the 
courts of juſtice in the Auſtrian Netherlands. But, from 
the deciſions of the laſt, no appeal lies, except in the cauſes 
of the knights of the Golden Fleece, to the ſovereign of 
the order. This city is pretty large, and well built, 
having broad clean ſtreets, and a good trade in corn, 
blankets, and thread; but their chief manufacture is of 
thoſe fine laces which are ſo famous throughout all 
Europe, Here is an arſenal, with an hoſpital for wound- 
ed or ſuperannuated ſoldiers, erected by Philip II. king 
of Spain. In 1546, a magazine of powder, ſet on fire 
by lightening, cauſed great havock in this place. In 
1572, the duke of Alva ſuffered the town to be plun- 
dered in the moſt cruel manner, for three whole days; 
and, in 1580, it ſuffered a ſecond pillage. 


Tur AUSTRIAN PART or TE DUCHY or 
LIM B UR G. 


THE duchy of Limburg is ſurrounded by the 
biſhoprick of Liege, and the duchies of Juliers and 
Luxemburg. That part of it which belongs to the 
ſtates-general, is now called the county on the other fide 
of the Macſe. Anciently it had counts and dukes of its 


own, but afterwards it came to the dukes of Brabant; 


from whom, with the other provinces of the Nether- 
lands, it devolved firſt to the dukes of Burgundy, and 
then to the houſe of Auſtria, The ſtates of this country 
conſiſt of the nobility, clergy, and commons; and the 
Auſtrian part has a particular government, ſubordinate 
to the governor- general. This country is very populous, 
has a good foil, and is well watered, producing wheat, 
fruits, and paſture. It alſo abounds in cattle, and has 
mines of iron, lead, and calamy. The principal places 
in this territory are 
LimBuRG, a town on an eminence, at the foot of 
which runs the Veſe. Ir 1s pretty well fortified, but has 
only two gates, and one large ſtreet; with a ſuburb 
called Dahlem, larger than the town itſelf, In the neigh- 
bourhood are mines of iron and lead, and quarries of 
different kinds of marble, with mountains, rocks, and 
precipices terrible to behold. The air is fo wholeſome 
here, that moſt of the inhabitants die of mere old age. 
Rol duc, or Ropz-LE-Duc, a ſmall town, with a 
caſtle. It is the capital of a diſtrict, and had formerly 
lords of its own. Near it is the famous abbey of Rolduc. 


True AUSTRIAN PART or THE DUCHY or 
LUTEMSB YU RG 


THIS duchy is bounded- to the north by the biſhop- 
rick of Liege, and the duchies of Limburg and Juhers ; 
to caſt by the electorate of Treves ; to the welt by Cham- 
pagne ; and to the ſauth by the duchy of Lorrain. It is 
about eighty miles in length, and - upwards of ſeventy 
in breadth. The air is mild and temperate ; and the 
plains, in the eaſt part, are fruitful in eorn; but, towards 
the weſt, the country is mountainous and woody, but 
it produces rye and and pulfe, with ſome wine, and 
abounds in iron mines, and quarries of ſtone. The whole 
duchy contains twenty-four towns. 
of the .clergy, the nobles, and the deputies of the 
chief towns. The religion of this country is Roman 
catholic, and the greateſt part of it lies in the archbiſhop- 
rick of Treves. It formerly had counts and dukes of its 
own, ſeveral of whom were advanced to the dignity of 
emperors and kings. In 1444, Elizabeth, princeſs of 
this country, ceded all her right to it to Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, for ſixteen thouſand florins, and an 
annual pe of eight thouſand ; afterwards it came to 
the houſe of Auſtria, like the other provinces of the 


The ſtates conſiſt 


or EURO PE, 
nery, and ſupport themſelves by working : They make 


| 


Netherlands. By the 

France . A * | 
over the Auſtrian part of it; and erer is app 
vincial council, eſtabliſhed in 1 UxXemburg is 
Charles V. with a judicatory of — — by the e 
ſpoken in this duchy are the 1 The lang 
rc rench, * lies in the centre of a 

rdenne, and the 7 "Te 1 

3 ning * following are the principal pl; 
UXEMBERG, Or LuTzet - 

burgum, the capital, ſeated n 4 

OD the _> river Petreuſe, fifty 3 

imburg. It is one of the 8 
Netherlands, and is 92 Br 
town: The former reſembles a — P - = 
in a plain, and partly on a rock; the kw 18 
amidſt deep vallies. This, like man b 1 
catholick cities, ſwarms with monks wo þ 5 
(of; Nuns, whe 

els great revenues, beſtowed on them in the dark 
by their deluded ſuperſtitious votarics: the B p 

abbey of Munſter, in particular, is ver 0 ow 
ſeſſing a ſeigniory, which contains ci + . wy 
diſtricts, The Jeſuits have a college — "Il 

ARLUN, or ARLON, a town ſituated on an emi 

twelve miles north-weſt of Luxemburg It was f | 
. . i 0 : 

a conſiderable place, well inhabited and fortified, i 

ſuffered much by the _ and being diſmantled 

gives name to a marquiſate, whic 

one hundred via. TY 

BaSTOGNE, an ancient decayed tow 
mules north-weſt of Luxembur . avis - pre 
voſtſhip. It gave birth to the celebrated John Beck 
was killed in the battle of Lens, in 1648, and who 
being a meſſenger, raiſed himſelf, by his merit and 
rage, to the poſt of quarter-maſter- general o 
catholick majeſty's armies; and was made governo 
captain- general of the duchy of Luxemburg. 

Makchk, a town on the rivulet Marſette, an 
capital of the diſtrict of Famenne, formerly inhi 
by a people whom Cæſar calls Poemani, or Phe 
It gives name to a provoſtſhip, and has two annual 
In 1577, don John, of Auſtria, ſummoned the chi 
the malcontents to this town, in order to ſuppre 
diſturbances of the Netherlands, when an agret 
was drawn up, called the Perpetual Edict, and 
by the emperor's deputies, with many of the other | 
but William prince of Orange, and many other 
proteſted againſt it, 

CHINY, a town ſituated on the river Semais. It 
preſent, a poor place, but it gives names to a 
and provoſtſhip. | 

VirTon, a ſmall well fortified town, and the « 
of a provoſtſhip. 

BiEDBURG, anciently Beda, a ſmall town, once 
flouriſhing ſtate, but has ſeveral times been mutila 
- honey It gives name to the diſtrict in wi 

an” | 

EPTERNACH, a ſmall town on the Sour, or Sure, 
the capital of a proyoſtſhip, and containing a Benec 
abbey. | 

GRrave-Macutren, a ſmall neat town on the 
ſelle, and the ſeat of a provoſtſhip. It has pig 
wine, called Moſelle wine, in which the inhabit 
a briſk trade. 

IokL, or AicLE, a village ſeated at the fo0 
mountain on the Moſelle, It is remarkable for 3 
pyramid ſeventy-four feet high, adorned with ! 
which appears from the inſcription to be a Fagan 
ment, erected by two brothers of the name of Ser 
in honour of their parents. This mauſoleum 1591 
to have been erected between the time of Diock: 
Conſtantine the Great. * 

Dickklen, a town on the Sure, giving ® 
provoſtſhip. od 

DvuRrzicy, a ſmall town on the Ourt, ſituat 
ſteep rocks, giving name to a provoſtſnip. 

La Rocnk, a ſmall inconſiderable toum 00 
It has, however, a ſtrong caſtle, and is the cafe 
provoſtſhlirxf . 

Oxcnmonr, a ſmall 


P yrenees, in 


-two miles no 


ſeated'on the de 
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WH... MARQUISATE or LE PONT D'OYE. 


gg principal places in this marquiſate, whick 
i ſeyeral counties and ſeigniories, are : 
ron, in Latin Rupi Fortium, from its being 
Sc with rocks, the capital of a county, ſituated 
_ Tg Lomme. 
„ and belongs partly to the houſe of Stolberg, 
WE ty to that of Lowenſtein. 
akne caſtle, ſeated on a rock. Ee 
_— [TASDEN, a ſmall town, with a caſtle on a mountain, 
tte river Ouren. It is the capital of a county, 
eng to the hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
bees. It has a handſome convent, belonging to 
| nonks of the Trinity, a conſiderable manufacture of 
n coths, and a great number of tanners. Near 
ore vineyards, with a commandery of the order 
John. 
K 0 2 in Latin Fanum Sii Vili, a ſmall town, but 
WT ci! of a conſiderable ſeigniory belonging to the 
. ae of Orange. \ 5 | 
© HUBERT, a ſmall town, deriving its name from 
uncent and rich abbey of Benedictines, the abbot of 
A mkes the title of firſt peer of the duchy of Bouil- 
and is lord of the town, with eighty villages in its 
France, and the houſe of Auſtria, both lay 
o the ſovereignty of the town and diſtrict ; but the 
are at preſent in poſſeſſion of them. In 1718, 
oa was garriſoned with Auſtrian ſoldiers, who, in 
y, were driven out by the French. In, 1742, the 


or 


= is made themſelves maſters of it a {ſecond 
ech but were ſoon diſpoſſeſſed of it again by the 
Who, ch. 


Eoveratize, a ſmall town, with a very old citadel, 
won the river Ourt, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded. 
mls were demoliſhed in 1688. 


Is AUSTIAN PART or Tux DUCHY or 
GEL DER SS. 


Þ the greateſt part of this duchy belongs to the 


the ch ſel Provinces, we refer the reader to that head for a 
ſuppr (zen of it, The principal places in the duchy, 
1 agre Wdelong to the houſe of Auſtria, are 
od lmoxp, or RuREMOND, a ſtrong place near the 
ocher! u of the Roer with the Macſe. It is the largeſt 
other mierence of any towh in Gelders, and was for- 
| the ſecond in rank. It ſtands twenty-five miles 
ROY Ick Maeſtricht, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſub- 
0 4 0 the archbiſhop of Mechlin. Here are a great 
coayents both of men and maidens, with a charter- 
ind the 0 much noticed by travellers. This town has often 
Ixſeged and taken, and was once totally demoliſhed. 
n, once |vied here on the Maeſe. 
mutila BexzzrRo, a cloiſter ſituated in the St. Peterſ- 
& in v F enthe river Roer. 
the villages and ſeigniories of Elmpt and 
or Sure, . 
; a Bene 4 the moſt proper place, we ſhall deſcribe 


» nd which was ceded to him in 1713, at the 
Id Utrecht, on condition that the Roman catho- 
Non ſhould remain on the ſame footing as before. 
al places in it are | 


on the 
has ple 
habit 


the doo a ſmall town giving name to the province. 
le for 2 1 on an iſland formed by the river Niers, and is 
| with M ed, that it is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt 
Pagan iche Netherlands. The king of Pruſſia ac- 


2 of Sec 
um 15 {uf 
Diock! 


r. town and territory as an equivalent for the 
Wi Orange, to which he was entitled as heir 
95 iam III. It is the reſidence of a governor, 
I E of juſtice. | 

dnn though a ſinall town, is the capital of a 


10g 7 


1 to 


ſituated 


9. 
n ON 1 = 
he cap 


the de 


doc be leading on the river Niers. Bombs are 
kön n firſt uſed at the ſiege of this town, in 
N © capital of a territory. 8 

if. un ſituated on the Maeſe, being the 


Wunich anciently had counts of its own. 
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It is a fief of Luxemburg and 
Though a ſmall town 


ot Guelderland which belongs to the king of 


None, a ſmall town, well fortified by 
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TuE AUSTRIAN PART or ru E COUNTY or 
FLANDERS. 


THIS county, which is called Vaenderen in Flemiſh, 
Flandern in German, and Flandria in Latin, is bounded 
to the north-weſt by the Northern fea; to the eaft by 
Brabant and the Hennegau ; to the ſouth-weſt by Ar- 
tois; and to the ſouth by Hennegau and Artois. Its 
greateſt length is about ſeventy-five miles, and its greateſt 
breadth fifty-five. The air, in the neighbourhood of the 
ſea, 1s thick and moiſt, occaſioned by the canals and 
ponds of ſtanding waters, as well as by the north winds, 
which frequently blow here ; bur it is purer and finer in 
proportion to its diſtance from the ſea. The winters are 
often long and ſevere, and the ſummers frequently wet, 
though ſometimes very ſultry. The foil in general is 
fertiie, and, in ſome parts, to a remarkable degree. 
Flax 1s the riches of the country, Its paſtures are in 
many parts extremely fine: here the breeding of cattle is 
an important article: and butter and cheeſe are conſe- 
quently produced in plenty. The breed of horſes and 
theep is allo very conſiderable. This territory produces 
pulſe, fruit, and corn, though in ſome parts they have 
not a ſufficiency of the laſt for the conſumption of the 
inhabitants, but in others there is a ſuperfluiry. The 
ewes are ſo prolific as to have from three to ſeven lambs 
at a time; and here are plenty of veniſon, fowl, and 
fiſh. At a diſtance from the ſea, wood is plentifully fur- 
niſhed, proper either for timber or fuel; and, towards 
the coaſt, at the depth of four or five feet, a kind of 
turf 1s found for burning. 

The country is ſo extremely populous, and the towns 
ſo numerous, that the Spaniards, who came here with 
Philip II. ſuppoſed Flanders to be one continued city. 
The principal rivers are the Scheld, the Lys, the Den- 
der, and the Scarpe. . Here are alſo ſeveral canals, of 
which that between Bruges and Ghent is the principal. 
The ſtates here conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, and com- 
moners ; and the biſhop of Bruges is perpetual and here- 
ditary chancellor of Flanders. In the Auſtrian and 
French parts of this province, the only religion pro- 
feſſed or tolerated is the Roman catholick. 

The Flemings are, generally ſpeaking, clumſy in 
their perſons, of a cool temper, and flow in their pro- 
ceedings ; though very laborious, both in the cultivation 
of their lands, and in their manufactures and trade. 
They are eaſily led by gentle meaſures, but reſent all 
violent attacks, They are not much under the dominion 
of the paſſions : good-fortune does not much elate them, 
nor ill fortune depreſs them. Though not deficient in 
underſtanding, they have not thoſe lively ſallies of ima- 
gination which diſtinguiſh ſome of the inhabitants of the 
more ſouthern countries. The women are fair, tolerably 
handſome, and ſomewhat reſerved. They are chaſte 
from their natural conſtitution, as well as from a prin- 
cipal of virtue. 
religious pageantry; and every public city, town, and 
village, have their kermiſſes, or fairs, in which all ſorts 
of ſhews are exhibited. One of their good qualities, 
which cannot be ſufficiently commended, is, that they 
know how to regulate their expences by their income, 


and, as the latter decreaſes, they reduce the former ac- 


cordingly. £91 | 

In this country ſome important arts were invented and 
improved: Weaving in general has been brought to 
perfection here; and that of figures of all ſorts in 
linen invented. The manner of curing herrings, of 
dying cloths and ſtuffs, and of preparing oil-colours, 
was allo the invention of this country. - Though the 
Flemiſh manufactures are not in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as 
they formerly were, yet ſilk, tapeſtry, lace, brocades, 
cottons, woollen-ſtuffs, camblets, and linen, are till 
fabricated here in great quantities. This province had 
counts of its 'own from the ninth century to 1369, when 
it came by marriage, to the dukes of Burgundy, and 
from them, alſo by marriage to the houſe of Auſtria. 
France, in 1667, ſeized the ſouthern part, and the 
ſtates · general obtained the northern, partly by the treaty 
of Munſter, and partly by the barrier treaty of 1715. 
The chief court of judicature is the provincial council 


Both ſexes are great lovers of public 
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at Ghent, from the determinations of which an appeal lies 
to the ſupreme council at Mechlin. In our more parti- 
cular account of this country, we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to'what belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, having already 
rticularized that part which appertains to the United 
rovinces. | 2 
In the AUSTRIAN PART of the PROVINCE, 
the principal places are | 
GnenrT, called by the inhabitants Gent, in French 
Gand, in Latin Gandæ, Gandavum, or Gandavium, the 
capital of Flanders, and one of the largeſt cities in 
Europe, being ſeven miles in circumference within the 
walls, though very little more than half that ſpace is 
built upon. It is thirty miles north of Tournay, twenty- 
_ north-weſt of . Bruſſels, twenty-ſix ſouth-weſt 
of Antwerp, and thirty-three eaſt of Oſtend. This 
lace, on account of the many ſtreams which unite near 
it, boaſts of a very advantageous ſituation, as well with 
reſpect to its trade as its ſtrength; for the Scheld not 
only receives the Lys in this city, but from hence to 
Damme, runs the Lieve, which is properly a canal, and 
receives ſeveral rivulets ; not to mention the canal from 
this town to Bruges, with other canals and rivers. This 
city is well fortified both by art and nature, having a 
. ſtrong caſtle, walls, and ditches, and can, by ſhutting 
up the ſluices, lav the country a mile round under water. 
It was formerly ſo populous and powerful, that the in- 
habitants maintained vigorous wars againſt their neigh- 
bours, and even againft their own princes, to whom they 
have rendered themſelves formidable, We read, in the 
annals of this province, that ſixty thouſand inhabitants of 
Ghent, under the banner of their city, being commanded 
by Philip d' Artevelle, dared to declare war againſt Lewis 
of Male, their ſovereign. He begged the aſſiſtance of 
Charles VI. king of France, who came himſelf at the 
head of his army, and defeated the rebels in the battle of 
Roſebach, where about forty thouſand of them were 
killed, with Artevelle their leader. In 1530, the in- 
habitants of Ghent, finding themſelves overloaded with 
taxes, revolted againſt the emperor Charles V. and im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of Francis I. king of France, who 
would not comply with their requeſt. Charles, who was 
then in Spain, ſet out — 5-4 and, arriving at 
Ghent, puniſhed the inhabitants moſt ſeverely. He cauſed 
twenty-ſix of the chief citizens to be executed, baniſhed 
a greater number, confiſcated all their goods and chattels, 
took from the city their artillery, arms, and privileges, 
condemned the inhabitants to pay a fine of twelve hundred 
thouſand crowns, and ſentenced the magiſtrates to walk 
in the public proceſſions with a rope about each of their 
necks. He alſo built a citadel to keep them in awe, and 
almoſt made a deſert of one of the largeſt and moſt po- 
pulous cities in Europe. But it has ſince, in a great 
degree, recovered its ancient ſplendor, and is now, both 
by its. ſituation and opulence, a very conſiderable city. 
Ghent is an epiſcopal ſee, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Mechlin, and its firſt biſhop was the celebrated Janſe- 
nius,. from whom the Janſeniſts take their name. Here 
are a-great number of monaſteries, churches, hoſpitals, 
and market-places.' Of the laſt, that called the Friday's- 
market is the largeſt, and is adorned with a ſtatue of 


Charles V. in his imperial robes. The ſtadt-houſe and 


cathedral are grand ſtructures: under the latter is a noble 
crypta, or ſubterraneous church. The abbot of the 
Benedictine abbey of St. Peter ſtiles himſelf primate of 
Flanders, preſident of the aſſembly of Netherland cloiſ- 
ters, ſtanding. immediately under the holy chair, prince 
of Champin, &c. Here are five: companies of tradeſ- 
men, very curious manufactures of cloth, ſtuffs, and 
ſilks. The chief magiſtrate is the high-bailiff, under 
whom are burgomaſters, echevins, and counſellors. 
The emperor Charles V. was born in this city, in the 
nh | TER Ws 
- + ALOsT; or ALST, in Latin Alofur, the capital of a 
diſtrict of the fame name, ſituated on the river Dender. 


It contains an old fort, with one collegiate, and one pariſh 
church, a college, three monaſteries, and five.convents. 


In that of the Gulielmite monks is the tomb of Thierry 
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GEERTSBERGHE, now a fi 

conſiderable, and famous for pops. s Go. 9 
carpets, &c. The abbey of Benedictine 1 . 

ſeated at St. Adrian, is one of the princi 5 

4 iy . NE principal in all Fl 
ers. This place alſo contains three church 
cloiſters, a beguine-houſe, and an hoſpital 15 2 

Ni xovz, or NIxEVE, a ſmall fortified tow 
Dender, having one pariſh church, and an 48 
Præmonſtratenſian monks, founded in 1 137 Ur. 

Ronsx, or RENAVv, in French Reneſſe, a ſmall 
belonging to the prince of Naſfau-Siegen wh * 
noble feat here. It has one collegiate church — ' 
Cloiſters, and formerly had a good trade in cloths 
 OudenaRDe, or AUDENAERDE, in Latin Ala, 

a ſmall town, not only- ſurrounded by the Scheld, 
that river alſo paſſes through it. The diſtance of 
place from Ghent is abour fifteen miles, and — 
ſels twenty- eight. The old fort of Pamele w 
ſtands in the middle of the town, is the ſeat of 4 bar 
endowed with great privileges and immunities; t 7 
territory of which belong ſeveral pariſhes. In the | 
are two pariſh churches, ſix cloiſters, and a colleg 
Jeſuits. It is celebrated for its beautiful tapeſtriess 
what will render it for ever famous, is the great vi 
obtained here by the duke of Marlborough and pri 
Eugene, over the French, commanded by the aal 
nap. ay 5 A on the 11th of June, x 
n this battle, kin eorge I. of Great-Bri x 

aided Kaki. > Ee 
CouRTRaAy, in Latin Cortracum, a ſmall handſe 
city on the river Lys, which divides it into two, 1 
about twenty-two miles ſouth of Bruges, and tw 
ſouth of Ghent; to which laſt city a fine paved 
leads from it, finiſhed in 1718. Though this city 
formerly reckoned extremely ſtrong, both by art 
nature, yet the French have generally got poſſeſſion 
with great eaſe, whenever they thought proper to qu 
with the houſe of Auſtria. In 1744, it was the firſt 
that ſurrendered to them, and they ſtripped it of its 
tifications. The caſtle here conſtitutes one of the ty 
Pairies of the caſtellany of Courtray. This city cont 
a collegiate and a pariſh church, with a provoſtſhip w 
takes its name from St. Amaud, a college of Je 
three monaſteries, five nunneries, and ſome hoſpil 
But Courtray is principally noted for its manufacture 
woollen cloths, and table-linen, eſpecially that c 
diaper, and fine damaſk table-cloths and napkins, 
kinds of figures are here woven into linen with 4 
ingenuity. : 

THItLT, a borough nearly in the centre of Fla 
having two cloiſters, and a good manufactory of li 

Menin, a borough on the river Lys, having a ck 
It is one of the barrier-towns, which, in 1715, 
ceded to the ſtates- general, in order to put a garril 
it: But the French, after making themſelves maſte 
it, in 1744, razed the fortifications. 

ST. Nichol As, the capital of the diſtri of 
famous for its fairs. It has alſo a good trade in 
and flax. | | 

DenvzrmonDE, uſually called by the French 
monde, deriving its name from its ſituation at 
of the Dender, monde in Flemiſh ſignifying mout 
is ſeven miles north of Aloſt, fourteen eat of © 
and fixteen ſouth of Antwerp. This is 5 
of ſtrength chiefly by means of its fituation, and be 
it may be wholly laid under water. The ſtrong 
which lies on the Scheld, near the mouth of the f 
is the ſeat of the feodal court of this lordſhip. He 
two pariſh churches, one of which is co 
monaſteries, and four nunneries ; with other f 
and a gymnaſium. In the barrier treaty 9 1 
right of garriſoning this town was granted by 1 i 
of Auſtria to the ffates-general. Dendermonde 
ſome, and well built, and carries on a good trace 
other privileges which irs merchants ene 0 1 
their creditors cannot legally demand payme 24 m 
days, Mondays, or Tueſdays. This city 8" 
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Martin, who firſt brought the art of printing hither, with 
an epitaph, written by his friend Eraſmus. 
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a lordſhip, in which are ſixteen fine village of a ( 
BornHzim, of Boxxnnyem, the capital - 
|| containing a convent of Engliſh Dominican m 
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70 by the reverend father Thomas Howard, duke 
\arfolk, a member of the ſame order, who was 
; wards created a cardinal. 5 
vors, in Flemiſh Brugge, or Bruggen, and in Latin 
„ twenty- four miles north-weſt of Ghent, eleven 
4 of Oftend, and forty-ſix welt of Antwerp. A 
nel, which anciently ſtood here near a bridge, in 
b {1222 gave occaſion to the building of the 
its name. Here are ſeveral fine canals for the 
nicncy of trade. By one of them a paſſenger may 
|, Oftend, Newport, Furnes, and Dunkirk, im a 
e's day; and veſſels of four hundred tons can 
o into the baſon of Bruges. Another leads to 
u, another to Damme, and a third to Sluys. The 
+ of theſe canals is without the leaſt motion, and 
fre is not drank, or uſed for culinary purpoſes : for 
u,, water is conveyed to them by pipes from the 
« and Scheld, for which every houſe pays a certain 
WW. This city was in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate about two 
ted years ago, that merchants from all parts of the 
a relorted hither ; and the ſeveral nations had their 
© houſes, magnificently built, with warehouſes for 
þuticles of their commerce: they had alſo conſuls, to 
tin their reſpective rights and privileges. Here are 
enn ſeventeen palaces, which were formerly the 
ces of the conſuls of different nations: But, though 
cy has been long on the decline, there are ſtill many 
went merchants in it, who meet every day at noon in 
neat market-place. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 
kn to the archbiſhop of Mechlin. The cachedral here 
ner ancient building, erected in 865. Of the 
kr churches, that dedicated to Our Lady is very beau- 
| and its chapter is compoſed of a provoſt and twelve 
ws; Its ſteeple is ſo high, that it is ſeen at ſea off 
nl, There are two ſumptuous tombs in it of gilt 
(er; the one of Mary, the heireſs of Burgundy ; the 
k of her father, Charles the Hardy, duke of Bur- 
i, The treaſure of this church is very rich and 
u but cannot be ſhewn to ſtrangers, except in the 
ce of two of the nobility, and the ſame number of 
we, who keep the key: Among other curioſities are 
jellments of Thomas-a-Becket, archbiſhop of 
kfroury, ſet with diamonds and other precious ſtones ; 
Wit at the reformation, by Mary, ſiſter of the em- 
Charles V. and preſented to this church. Here are 
collegiate, and five pariſh churches, with a college 
uit, twelve monaſteries, nineteen nunneries, an 
Wh ſeminary, two charity-ſchools, and ſeveral 
Fioues, hoſpitals, and chapels. The church belong- 
ine Jeſuits is a noble pile of architecture: In that 
* Dominicans a very curious pulpit is to be ſeen : 
þulb embelliſhed with an extraordinary picture of the 
of Our Saviour with St. Catharine of Sienna: 
n Mary joins their hands, St. Dominic marries 
ud old king David plays upon the harp at their 
"+ The Carthuſian monaſtery is very large, being 
mile in circumference. In the Carmelites' 
® Wiich is one of the fineſt in the city, a beautiful 
, is ſeen of Henry Jermyn, lord Dover, an 
beer, whoſe title was lately conferred on a branch 
4 family of York : But the monaſtery called 
5, of the order of St. Bernard, is the nobleſt 
ole: the gardens and cloiſters are large and 
Kn © apartments of the monks are neat, and 
© abbot magnificent: They keep a ſumptuous 
"ey thing in ſeaſon, and have their country 
3 Among the nunneries, there are two 
Rake * Auguſtines, who are all ladies of qua- 
of the — in 1724, was lady Lucy Herbert, 
„den duke of Powis: The other called the 
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of 


"hy 6 a ſtricter order, and coarſer dreſs. In 
of Fr St, Baſil is preſerved the blood - which 
wh hes wiped off witha ſpunge, from the 
120 dur Saviour, Several courts are held 
4 iſtration of juſtice ; as thar of the ma- 
EC that for the liberty of Bruges ; that 
len z al and chapter; and the feodal court. 
* nm, 4 cotton ſtuffs, ſilks, lace, tapeſtry, and 
Wt yo © 1n this city. Many of the ſtreets and 
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| place, and the Burg, are the moſt remarkable. Here, 
in January, 1430, Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
inſtituted the order of the Golden Fleece; the day on 
which he conſummated his marriage with Iſabella, 
daughter of John, king of Portugal. Bruges was taken 
by the confederates in 1706, and ſurpriſed by the French 
in 1708 ; but ſubmitted again to the allies at the end of 
that year, and has ever ſince continued in the poſſeſſion of 
the houſe of Auſtria. 

| YeREs, in Latin pra, a fortified town on the little 
river Iperlee, and the capital of a diſtrict of the ſame 
name. It is a handſome town, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mechlin. Here is a ca- 
thedral church, dedicated to St. Martin, with five pariſh- 
churches, a college of Jeſuits, ſix monaſteries, an epiſ- 
copal ſeminary, eight nunneries, ſome alms-houſes, and 
hoſpitals. This place, which is one of the barrier- towns 
ceded to the ſtates-general in 1715, has ſome manufac- 
tures of ſilk and wool. In 1744 the French made 
themſelves maſters of it ; but it is now in poſſeſſion of 
the Auſtrians. 

WarntTon, or WARNESTON, a ſmall fortified town, 
ſeated between the rivers Lys and Dovie, having an 
abbey of regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine. 
It is alſo one of the barrier towns, ceded to the ſtates- 
general in 1715, and, with its territory, belongs to the 
prince of Naſſau-Orange. 

OsTzND, or OosTexp, in Latin Ofenda, one of the 
cities comprehended within the liberty of Bruges, eleven 
miles weſt of that city, and twenty-one north-eaſt of Dun- 
kirk, It is well fortified, and ſeated in a marſny ground, 
amongſt canals, into ſome of which the largeſt ſhips may 
enter with the tide. The town is ſurrounded with furts, 
and the harbour is ſuch that it cannot poſſibly be blocked 
up. Ships of great burden may paſs from hence to 
Bruges. The emperor of Germany has no other port 
in Flanders than this and Newport, and this is the moſt 
conſiderable. Oſtend was but a village in 814; it be- 
came a borough in 1072, when Robert, earl of Frieſ- 
land, built a church in it, dedicated to St. Peter. In 
1372, the fiſhermen, and other inhabitants, fenced it in 
with pales; and, in 1445, Philip the Good cauſed it to 
be incloſed with a wall, and the harbour to be improved ; 
and it was regularly fortified by the prince of Orange, in 
1583, whilſt he was in poſſeſſion of Ghent and Bruges. 
This city held out againſt the Spaniards, from July 5, 
1601, to September 22, 1604. They are faid to have 
loft eighty thouſand men before it; and the number of 
thoſe who were killed or died in the city, was ſuppoſed to 
be fifty thouſand : Not that ſo many men were in the 
place at one time, but a continual ſupply was furniſhed 


terms, not for want of men or proviſions, but purely for 
want of ground, which the enemy gained foot by foor, 
till there was not a ſufficient ſpace left to contain men to 
defend it. Three hundred thouſand cannon- ſhot, of 
thirty pound weight, are ſaid to have been fired againſt 
it; and the beſieged frequently repaired the breaches with 
heaps of dead bodies. On the death of Charles II. 
king of Spain, the French ſeized Oſtend ; but it was 
beſieged and taken again by the allies, in 1706, after the 
battle of Ramillies. During this laſt ſiege, the town- 
houſe, which was a handſome building, was entirely beat 
down, with its chime of bells, which was reckoned the 
fineſt in Flanders; but it was rebuilt in a more ſtately 
manner, in. 1711. Here are ſeveral convents, with an 
hoſpital, founded by the citizens; and the order of St. 
John has a commandery in this place. The emperor 
Charles VI. erected an Eaſt-India company here; but 
the maritime powers, after many negociations, got 1t 
aboliſhed, in 1781. The freſh water which is uſed at 
Oſtend, is brought in boats from Bruges, During hoſti- 

lities between France and England, in which the em- 

peror has no concern, the inhabitants of this place ac- 

quire great wealth; its ſituation occaſioning it to be much 

reſorted to by Britons, when there ceaſes to be a com- 

munication between the ports of Calais and Dover. It 

was conſiderably enriched in the laſt war between thoſe 

two contending powers. 


i Ln fine; of the latter, the F riday's market- | 


7 'T DixmuyDE, 


by England and Holland. It ſurrendered at laſt on good 
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ſeveral Roman roads, and other monuments of antiquity, 
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Drzmvybe, a well-fortified town, ſituated on the little 
river Iperee, famous for its butter, and for a free annual 
fair for hortes. It alſo contains four cloiſters. 

Knocke, or KNnoqus, a fort on the river Iperee, 
flanked, by marſhal Vauban, with four baſtions, lined 
with free-ſtone ; with two half-moons on that fide which 
cannot be laid under water. 

Furnes, a ſtrong town, with a collegiate church, an 
abbey of Præmonſtratenſes, and four cloiſters. It has a 
communication, by means of canals, with Dunkirk, 
Newport, Bruges, and other places. It is one of the 
barrier-towns, ceded to the ſtates-general to be garriſoned, 
in 1715. 

NeweorT, or Nikurokr, in Latin Neoportus, a 
ſtrong ſea- port town on the little river Iperee, about 
nine miles ſouth-weſt of Oſtend, fourteen north-eaſt of 
Dunkirk, and thirty-eight weſt of Ghent. It has a 
good tide-harbour, with a collegiate church, and five 
cloiſters. Its ſtrength conſiſts principally in its ſluices, 
by which all the country round can be immediately laid 
under water. 
Nieuwen Dam, and another erected towards the ſea. In 
1600, a battle was fought near this town, between the 
forces of the United Provinces and the Spaniards, to 
the diſadvantage of the latter. The inhabitants ſupport 
themſelves chiefly by the fiſhing-trade, and by making 
nets and cordage for ſhipping. 


Tut AUSTRIAN PART or THE: COUNTY or 
HENEGAU, ox HAINAULT. 


THIS county terminates to the north on Flanders; to 
the caſt on the duchy of Brabant, the county of Namur, 
and the biſhopric of Liege ; to the weſt on Artois and 
Flanders; and to the ſouth on Champagne and Picardy. 
is about. forty-eight miles, and its breadth 
forty-five. The air is pleaſant and temperate, and the 
ſoil fruitful, abounding in rich paſtures, corn-fields, 
foreſts, woods, iron, lead, marble, ſlate, and coal. It. 
is well watered by the Scheld, the Selle, the Dender, 
and ſeveral lakes, and breeds great numbers of black 
cattle and ſheep; the wool of the latter being remarkably 
fine. This province contains twenty-four walled towns, 
nine hundred and fifty villages, one duchy, and ſeveral 
principalities, earidoms, and baronies, with twenty-ſeven 
abbeys. With regard to ſpiritual matters, the greateſt 
part of it is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Cambray, and 
the reſt to the biſhops of Liege and Arras. The ſtates 
of the province conſiſt of three chambers ; the clergy, 
nobility, and commons. The clergy of this county are 
uncommonly rich. Though the ſtates meet only when 
they are ſummoned by the ſovereign, there. is a ſtanding 
committee at Mons, which meets weekly. 

This province was anciently inhabited by the Nervii, 
who, having paſſed the Rhine with the Treviri, ſettled in 
this country. Cæſar ſays they were the fierceſt nation 
among the Gauls, and deſpiſed the other Belgz, who 
had ſubmitted to the Romans, as men who had re- 
nounced the native virtue of their country. Ir appears, 
indeed, from ſeveral paſſages in Cæſar's commentaries, 
that he had infinite trouble to ſubdue them: but he at 
laſt ſucceeded, and they were placed by Auguſtus, his 
ſucceſſor, under the Secunda Belgica, The reraains of 


are to be met with in this county. 

This territory had formerly counts of its own, but, in 
1436, Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, came to 
the poſſeſſion of it, on the death of Jaqueline, the 
heireſs, without iſſue. The French obtained that part of 
it which they poſſeſs, partly by the peace of the Pyrenees, 
and partly by thoſe of Nimeguen and Ryſwick. For 
the government of this county, there is a ſovereign- 
council, at the head of which is the high-bailiff, who has 
very great authority. In that part of Hainault, which 
is ſtill poſſeſſed by the houſe of Auſtria, the principal 

s are | 
Mons, in Latin Mons, or Montes, the capital, twen- 
ty-ſeven miles ſouth of Bruſſels, twenty-four eaſt of 
Tournay, and thirty-three weſt of Namur. It is a 


OF 


It is, however, defended by the fort of | 


garriſoned for the ſecuriry of Bruſſels. But th 


large, populous, well fortified city, ſtanding on an gmi- 
4 | 2 , | 


C 


nence near the Little Trouille, 
thouſand fix hundred houſes. 
3 8 of which are coll 

uits, and ſeveral cloiſters. T ildings 3 
the ſtreets broad, and the . der eng, are be 
public edifices are very magnificent, and is 
the governor's palace, that where the a 
province meet, and the town-houſe, which wa 
with a ſtately tower in 1716. Here is a fam 4 
canoneſſes, founded by St. Waudru. The — 
ſiſts of thirteen ladies, who muſt prove their py ; 
ſixteen deſcents. The ſovereign has the nomid 
them. At morning-ſervice they muſt appear ; 
canonical habits ; bur, during the reſt of the da 
are at liberty to wear the richeſt apparel, dance a 
or partake of any other diverſions or amulſ-ments 
ſhould they be ſo inclined, they may quit the abbe 
marry. Their church is ſuperb, all its chapels an 
being of marble and Jaſper, and its ſtatues of e 
workmanſhip. Here is a manufacture of woollen 

MALPLAQUET, a village about eight miles ſe 
Mons, where the French, under the marſhals | 
and Boufflers, were defeated by the duke of 
rough, in 1709. 

: SOIGNIES, a ſmall town ſituated on the Son 
nine miles north-eaſt of Mons, containing a col 
church. The ſecular chapter here are ſpiritual an 
poral lords of the town. 

ST. GHISLAIN, a town ſituated on the river 
rendered pretty ſtrong by its ſituation on the bank 
river, and by the marſhes which ſurround it. Th 
of the BenediCtine abbey here is ſtiled primate o 
nault, and is ſpiritual and temporal lord of the to 

Roux, a ſmall handſome town, well fortified, 
the title of earl to the houſe of Croi. 

Arz, or AETH, in Latin Album, though not 
a beautiful, rich, and well-fortified town, ſeated 
Dender, fourteen miles north of Mons, and 
three ſouth-weſt of Bruſſels. It is the reſident 
caſtellany, and has an abbey of nuns, with fom 
manufactures of linen. 

LEusk, in Latin Leiſa, a ſmall town, ſeated 
rivulet, which falls into the Dender. It is an 
barony, and has a collegiate church, dedicated 
Peter and St. Paul; the chapter of which is coll 
of a dean and twenty canons, all in the giit of H 
of Aremberg. 

CHIEVRES, in Latin Cæervia, a ſmall town, nin 
north-weſt of Mons. | 
Lxszixks, a fſimall fortified town, pleaſantly 1 
in a fine plain on the river Dender, twenty-one 
ſouth-weſt of Bruſſels. It has a good manutad 
linen, with a convent of Dominican friars, a n 

and an hoſpital. | 

ExcHEIx, or ANnGuitn, a ſmall town, fear 
valley, fourteen miles north of Mons, and fifteen 
weſt of Bruſſels. This town, with its bailw1Q 
formerly the firſt barony of the county of Haina 
was long the property of the houſe of Bourb 
at length ſold it to the duke of Aremberg; butt 
ſon of the prince of Conde has ſtill the title of 
Enghein. Near this town is a ſplendid ſeat, bel 
the duke of Aremberg, with a fine park, exce 
dens, and water-works. 

HaLr, or HALLE, a ſmall town, pleaſantl 
on the Senne, twenty miles north · eaſt 9 
ſeven ſouth-weſt of Bruſſels. It is well fort 


containing upwards] 
It contains fix 
egiate, a college 


ne, 
the 


chiefly remarkable for an image of the vg 
about two feet long, enſhrined in gold, with 4 
the ſame metal on its head, holding in one 
image of Our Saviour, and, in the other, 3 
ſaid to perform many miracles, and is Mu 
by pilgrims. The Jeſuits have a college here. 
Braing LE Couprz, in Latin Bron, à 
and ancient barony. (eat 
Bixch, or Bincxe, a ſmall town ca 
Haine, nine miles weſt of Mons, and twenty 
Bruſſels. It ſtands in a fertile country, eo 
and is the capital of a provoſtſhip. 
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a large village, giving name to a principality, 
| . of 2 to a branch of the noble family of 


4 is CHaTEAv, a village, raiſed, in 1681, 
E priocipality” under the name of Tour and 


nor, a Village on the Schefl, where, in 1745, 
I under marſhal Saxe, paid dear for a victory: 
Wh troops having fought with the greateſt intre- 
ud would have been victorious, had the Dutch 
Ky with equal ſpirit. 

W-KiRKE, a Village, famous for a kind of drawn 
Lin 1692, between the allies under king William, 
WL French under the duke of Luxemberg. 


ET COUNTY or NAMUR. 


WIS territory, which is almoſt ſurrounded by the 
Wc of Liege, and the duchy of Brabant, is about 
miles in length, and twenty-eight in breadth. It 
ly ſtored with commodities of all kinds ; the 
I cloathed with woods full of wild fowl and veni- 
nd the vallies are fruitful in corn and paſtures. 
ee mines of lead and iron, with quarries of marble 
Pe, and pirs of coal. Beſides wood, this county 
ka bituminous fat earth proper for fuel. It is alſo 
Eatered by the Maeſe, the Sambre, and the Me- 
Like many other provinces, it formerly had 
is of its own; but, in 1421, it was fold to Philip 
bod, duke of Burgundy, Its ſtates conſiſt of the 
7, nobility, the deputies of the cities, and a parti- 
wrernor and council. The ſtates, who meer only 
W fbmmoned by the ſovereign, have a committee, 
d their aſſemblies at Namur. From the council 
We province, an appeal lies to the grand- council of 


of Louvain. 


Wn. A ſmall part of this county was ceded to the 
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French by the treaty of Nimeguen. The principal 
places it contains are 

Namur, or NaMen, in Latin Namurum, and Ne- 
murium, the capital of the territory of the ſame name, 
ſituated at the conflux of the rivers Maeſe and Sambre, 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, and twenty-ſix ſouth 
It is faid to be the ſtrongeſt town in 
Europe, being ſurrounded with twelve forts, beſides a 
ſtrong caſtle : one of the forts was erected by the cele- 
brated Coehorn, and called Fort William. In 1692 this 
town was taken by the French, in the preſence of 
Lewis XIV. but it was, in 1695, taken from them by 
William III. king of Great-Britain, and the elector of 
Bavaria, In 1701, it was ſeized by the French; in 
1704 bombarded by the confederates; in 1712 ceded by 
king Philip V. to the elector of Bavaria; and, in 1715, 
given up to the ſtates- general as a barrier-town. But, in 
1746, the French again made themſelves maſters of it, 
and did not quit it till 1749. Namur is the ſee of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mechlin, and its 
cathedral church is dedicated to St. Aubein. Here are 
alſo two collegiate and four pariſh churches, a ſeminary, 
a college of Jeſuits, and thirteen cloiſters. The Jeſuits 
church 1s a noble building, compoſed of red and black 
marble. Beſides the magiſtracy of the town, and the 
provincial-council, here is a tribunal, called the ſovereign- 
bailiage, which judges in all feudal matters. 

CHARLERO1, a ſmall town on the Sambre. Its forti- 
fications, which were erected by Vauban, and extremely 
ſtrong, were demoliſhed in 1747. 

W ar.coukrT, a ſmall town near the rivulet Havre, 
containing a collegiate ſchool. 

BovixkESs, or BovioxE, a very ancient little town, not 
far from the Maeſe, formerly a very ſtrong place. In 
1474, a peace was concluded here between Lewis XI. 
and Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 


FF URKEY 


SITUATION, NAME, OniciNn. 


Ex in Europe is a part of the ancient Chriſ- 
lan empire of the Eaſt, and now borders towards 
alt on. Poland, Ruſſia, and Aſia; northward on 
lu, Sclavonia, and Tranſylvania; to the weſt it is 
Aby the Adriatic and Dalmatia ; and to the ſouth 
WE Mediterranean. The extent of it is not to be 
d with any degree of preciſion. 
Turks are of Scythian or Tartarian original, 


1 ſeas, The appellation of Turk, which ſignifies 
* pre-eminent, was firſt given them in the 
eds a proper name. They became firſt 
de ſeventh century, when Heraclius, emperor 
an Laſt, took them into his ſervice; under whom 
EY diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their fidelity and 
Bb in the conqueſt of Perſia, that the Arabian and 
= caliphs not only had particular bodies of them 
N guards, t alſo great numbers of them in their 
N Thus they gradually acquired power, and raiſed 
ed caliphs at their pleaſure. About the year 
1 We ſultan of Perſia, being hard preſſed by the 
% o Babylon on one fide, and the Indians on the 
ited them into his ſervice, and, by their aſſiſt- 
rely defeated his enemies: But Tangrolipix, 


Wmanded the Turks, not having been rewarded ' 


= Ws expectations, a miſunderſtanding aroſe be- 


5 u new allies, which occaſioned a war, wherein 
deſeated Mahomet, the Perſian ſultan, 


Wm on the ſpot, and became himſelf ſultan of 


Wie the Turks firſt came into that country, they 
but, by their aſſociating with the Saracens, 
m embraced the Mahometan faith; and 


uy oli a . 
n his acceſſion to the Perſian throne, pro- 


_ Mahometan, probably with a view to 


IN 


anciently ſeated between the Black and 


ar 


induce his new ſubjects the more readily to ſubmit to his 
government. He afterwards marched againſt the caliph 
of Babylon, whom he defeated ; but he was not equally 
— in attempting the conqueſt of Arabia; he 
therefore turned his arms againſt Natolia, or the Leſſer 
Aſia, and made a conſiderable progreſs in the conqueſt of 
that country. Another ſwarm of Tartars break ing into 
Leſſer Aſia, under Shah Solyman, diſpoſſeſſed him of a 
part of it. Othoman, grandſon of Solyman, from 
whom the Turkiſh empire derives the name of Ottoman, 
added greatly to the conqueſts of his grandfather, and firſt 
aſſumed the title of emperor. From him the preſent 
grand ſeignior deduces his pedigree. His ſucceſſors, with 
a few checks and interruptions, continually made new 
conqueſts, till they extended the empire to its preſent 
magnitude, | 


Air, CII MATE, Soil, Rivess. 


THE air of Turkey in Europe is healthy in itſelf, but 


the plague has been often carried thither from Egypt, and 
has more than once ſwept away one-fifth of the inhabi- 
tants of Conſtantinople: yet, from the prevalence of 
cuſtom among the Turks, and their belief in the doctrine 
of predeſtination, they give themſelves little concern 
about it, and take hardly any pains to guard againſt it. 
All the neceſſaries of life are produced here in great 
perfection and abundance ; though many large tracts are 
ſuffered to lie waſte, and the cultivation of the reſt is 
much neglected. The principal rivers are the Save, the 
Danube, the Nieſter, the Nieper, the Don, and the 
Theis. Turkey in Europe is not ſo populous as might 


be ſuppoſed ; the cauſe of which is principally attri- 


buted to war, peſtilence,and the avarice and tyranny of the 
governors. 'The inhabitants are compoſed of Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Servians, Boſnians, Bulgarians, 


| Walachians, and Tartars ; with no inconſiderable num- 


der 
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ber of Jews, eſpecially at Conſtantinople and Scla- 
vonla. | 


} 
CoxnsSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE T URKISH 
| EMPIRE, AND THE SERAGLIO. 


THE emperor's title, which, according to the cuſtom 
of the eaſt, is pompous and prolix, runs thus: —“ We, 
A. B. ſervant and lord of the moſt honoured and bleſſed 
cities, the venerable houſes and ſacred places, before 
which all nations bow; of Mecca, which God delights 
to honour ; of the reiplendent Medina, and the holy 
city of Jeruſalem ; of the imperial and deſirable cities 
of Conſtantinople, Adrianople, and Burſa, emperor ; 
alſo of Babylon, Damaſcus, of the fragrant paradiſe, 
and the incomparable Egypt; of all Arabia, Aleppo, 
Antioch, and many other highly celebrated and me- 
morable places, cities, and faithful vaſſals, emperor; 
« emperor of emperors, the moſt gracious and all-pow- 
te erful Sultan, &c.” - The empire is ſtiled the Ottoman 
Kingdom or Empire, the Ottoman Porte, the Sublime 
Porte, the Sublime Sultanian Porte, &c. The appel- 
lation of Porte is ſaid to have been derived from the large 
gate built by Mahomet II. at the entrance of the Seraglio 
at Conſtantinople ; though the orientals, in general, call 
a royal palace the king's porte or gate. The Turkiſh 
arms are a creſcent, by ſome deduced from Old Byzan- 
tium, many of the coins of that city being ſtampt with 
the moon, but others have clearly proved that it was uſed 
before the conqueſt of Conſtantinople, and was probably 
retained from the ancient Arabians. 

The grand ſeignior, or emperor of the Turks, is 
reſtrained by no laws, the government being purely mo- 
narchical; but if he renders himſelf obnoxious to the 

ple, and eſpecially to the mutinous Janizaries, he is 
in danger of being depoſed, or put to death. Thoſe 
who have offices under the government, are ordered to be 
executed, on the leaſt ſuggeſtion of their diſaffection or 
miſconduct, without affording them an opportunity of 
anſwering for themſelves ; they being conſidered as more 
immediately his ſlaves: But others ſeem to enjoy almoſt 
as great a degree of ſecurity, both in their perſons and 

roperties, as the ſubjects of other abſolute monarchies. 
In the gradation of governors and officers, thoſe who 
move in a high ſphere fleece and oppreſs thoſe below 
them, and the loweſt make repriſals on the people. 

In the ſucceſſion to the empire, no regard is paid to 
age or birth-right, the Turks thinking it ſufficient, in 
their elections, to keep to the Ottoman family; but 
women are cxcluded from the throne. The emperor's 
council is either ordinary or extraordinary. The firſt 
meets every Sunday and Thurſday, and is called the 
Galibe Divani. The grand vizir ſits as preſident, having 
the kadinlaſkier of Romelia at his right hand, and that 
of Natolia at his left: the mufti alſo aſſiſts, when ex- 
preſsly ſummoned. To the other council, which is 
called Ajack Divani, are ſummoned all the great perſons 
and officers of the empire, and even the oldeſt and moſt 
experienced ſoldiers. The ſultan hears the proceedings 
from an adjoining chamber. His firſt miniſter 1s the 
grand vizir: the emperor, when that officer approaches 
him, advances three ſteps to meet him, when the vizir 
makes a profound reverence, and kiſſes the edge of the 
ſultan's veſt. With this miniſter almoſt the whole care 
of the 7 * is entruſted: he ſuperintends the finances, 
foreign affairs, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in civil 
and criminal matters; he has alſo the direction of the 
war, and the command of the armies. Great and peril- 
ous as this charge is, many have executed it with ſafety 
and ſucceſs, both in peace and war, and died a natural 
death: But it is otherwiſe with the greateſt part of them; 
it being the uſual policy of the emperors to ſhelter them- 
ſelves from the clamours of the people, by throwing the 
whole blame of any mal-adminiſtration upon him, and 
giving him up to the public reſentment. His income, 
without extortion or oppreſſion, is ſuppoſed to amount. to 
ſix hundred thouſand dollars per annum, excluſive of pre- 
| ſents, and other perquiſites. Exalted as his ſtation is, his 
palace is "wp to any one, and he gives audience to the 
meaneſt of the poor. When the ſultan appoints a grand 
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vizir, he preſents him the ſeal of tlie empire; and: 


he honours him with the command of an 
one of the plumes from his own turban 4 che rs 
the troops, and delivers to him to fix it on his _ 

The next great officer of ſtate is the kaimd 
commullary to the grand vizir, who, ſhould the viz 
at the diſtance of twenty-four miles from the em * 
the full power and management of all affairs I 
exceptions, that he is not to act contrary to the g 
vizir's inſtructions, nor caſhier or behead the old ba . 
But this 7 5 ven 1s = to be confounded with the 
vernors of Conſtantinople or f 
ſame title. YO 

The other great officers are the vizirs of the he 
or baſhaws of three horſes tails, which are carried b 
them when they march ; the kadinlaſquiers 
Juſtices - of provinces ; the beiglerbegs, or 
which the chief are thoſe of Romalia, Natolia, and 
maſcus the common baſſes, or governors of — 
diſtricts under the beiglerbegs ; the reis effendi, or 
chancellor and ſecretary of ſtate; the tefterder 'S 
treaſurer ; the aga of the janiſlaries ; the agar o 
ſpahis; the agar of the ſiluds, &c. i 

The laws in the Koran having all the force of 
gious prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable; an 
them the civil rights of the Mahometans are regul 
Even the comments on this book, which explain the 
where 1t 1s obſcure, or extend and complete what 
homet had left imperfect, are conceived to be of e 
validity with the firſt inſtitutions of the prophet; an 
perſon, however powerful, can tranſgreſs them wi 
cenſure, or violate them without puniſhment. The 
miniſtration of juſtice, however, is extremely corrupt 
the whole empire ; but this proceeds from the depr: 
of the judges, and not from the laws of the cou 
which are founded upon very equitable principles. 

The ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who hold 
poſſeſſions by a kind of military tenure, on conditio 
their ſerving in the field with a particular number of 
think themſelves, while they perform that agree 
almoſt independent of their ſovereign, who ſeldom 
for the head or eſtate of a ſubject, who is not an im 
ate ſervant of the court. 

The chief officers of the Seraglio are the kiſlar- 
who is ſuperintendant of the women, and has the 0 
mand of all the black eunuchs; and the capi aga, whe 
the command of all the white eunuchs, and to who 
petitions to be preſented to the prince are delivered. 
theſe are alſo eunuchs, and of the colour of thoſe 
whom they have the command. 

Beſides the women and eunuchs, there are in 
Seraglio the ichoglans and azamoglans, mutes, d 
and buffoons. Great care is taken in the education 0 
ichnoglans, who are deſigned for the ſtate, the arm 
the navy; but they are ſeldom preferred till they are 
forty years of age, and are advanced in proportio 
their merit. They are generally the children of Chri 
parents, either taken in war, purchaſed, or ſent as 
ſents from the viceroys and - governors of diltant 
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viceroy 
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| i MF 
vinces. They are the moſt beautiful, well proportio of hy 
and ſprightly that can be met with ; and, before the be im 


be admitted, are viewed and approved of by the 
ſeignior. After being circumciſed, they are firſt ta 
filence, and a modeſt humble demeanour: they are 
inſtructed in the Mahometan religion, and to ſpeak 
write the Turkiſh, Arabic, and Perſian languages, 
are qualified .for fuch employments as are adapted 
their genius or abilities, : 

The ladies of the Seraglio are a collection of bea 
young women, chiefly captives, ſent as preſents "y 
governors of provinces and Greek iſlands, or purcns 
moſt of them being the children of Chriſtian par 
The brave Heraclius aboliſhed the infamous Un" 
children of both ſexes, which Georgia formerly pat 
nually to the Porte, The number of women in 
the taſte of the reigning UT, 
The ſultan Selim had two thouſand. Achmet 1 
but three hundred, and the laſt ſultan had ſixteen 2 
On their admiſſion they are committed to the oc I 
ladies, taught muſic, dancing, and other ac 


TURKEY 


and furniſhed with the richeſt cloathes and or- 


ag nts, They all ſleep in ſeparate beds, and every 
of "7 preceptrels. Their chief governels 1s called 
as, or governeſs of the noble young ladies. 
in, FE dies are hardly ever ſuffered to go abroad, ex- 
en che grand ſeignior removes from one place to 


when a troop of black eunuchs conveys them to 

| 4 which are incloſed with lattices and linen cur- 
, * 

a. when they go by land, they are put into 


1 


Lchntiots, and ſignals are made at certain diſtances, 


doe that none approach the roads through 
„ vl ATION INHABITAN TS, DRESs, MANNERs, 
"4 CusToMs, DIVERSIONS. 

ie 


ur population is by no means equal either to its 
ers fertility. It certainly is not fo great as it was 
eie Chyiſtian æra, or even under the Roman em- 
==. The Turks are generally robuſt and well- pro- 
"ned, of a ſtately mien, and able to endure fatigue: 
| complexions are fair, their faces handſome, and 
© hair and eyes black or dark brown: they ſhave 
- heads, but wear their beards long, except thoſe 
ure in the military line, or the Seraglio, who wear 
whiſkers. They cover their heads with a white linen 
ol an enormous ſize, and never pull it off but 
ey deep; and none but Turks are permitted to 
lite turbans. Their breeches or drawers are of a 
* vith their ſtockings; and they have ſlippers in- 
of ſhoes, which they pull off when they enter a 
: or temple. They wear ſhirts, with wide ſleeves, 
athered at the wriſts, and over them a veſt faſtened 
dan; their upper garment being a looſe gown, 
what ſhorter than the velt. 

The women, who are kept under a rigorous confine- 
1 have generally delicate ſkins, great ſymmetry of 
res, black hair and eyes, with an admirable neck. 
Won of them, when young, are perfect beauties ; but 
Wh ocnerally look old at thirty. They bathe twice a 
aud are uncommonly neat and cleanly in their per- 
„ they want neither wit, vivacity, nor tenderneſs, 
le exceedingly amorous; of which the men are ſo 
d convinced, that they never ſuffer their wives' faces 
& ſen, not even by the deareft friend they have in the 
Il The womens” dreſs reſembles that of the men; 
altead of a turban they have a ſtiffened cap with 
k not much unhke a mitre; on their heads, and 
hir hair flowing down. When they appear abroad, 
tices are ſo wrapped up, that they cannot be ſeen. 
their demeanour, the Turks are rather hypochon- 
© grave, ſedate, and paſſive ; but, when agitated by 
i furious, raging, and ungovernable, fraught with 
lation, jealous, ſuſpicious, and vindictive beyond 
uon: in matters of religion, tenacious, ſuperſtitious, 
Morſe, The Turks uſe no unneceſſary words, but 
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ae climate. An uniformity runs through all the 
W of the Turks, and they never change their man- 
living, They ſeem to have no kind of genius 
improvement of the arts and ſciences; though 
we under the influence of the ſame heaven, and 
he ſame air that the ancient Grecians did. They 
4 * away their time in ſmoking, or taking 
nd, though they herd together, as little conver- 
| ES among them as among ſo many horſes in a 
wy that they are deficient in underſtanding, but 
Ae themſelves on their gravity and taciturnity. 
uy travel, or uſe any exerciſe, or rural ſports ; 
er little or no curioſity to be informed of the 
. er own, or any other country. | 
75 not, however, without men of parts, pro- 
; Our ; nor beneyolent, liberal, rational, and 


+ 


e ve 
oel commendably to their ſlaves and ſervants. 


an cle the reputation of being friendly to each 

bee in their dealings. Their charity and 
* 's moſt conſpicuous in their building cara- 
e hlaces of entertainment, on roads that are 


| l iltenmodatons, for the refreſhment of poor 
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breeks talk inceſſantly, though both are natives of 


aus people. They are holpitable to ſtrangers, and 


1 


C2 


wanderers and pilgrims. With the ſame laudable view 
they ſearch for the beſt ſprings, and dig wells, which, in 
thoſe countries, highly gratify the weary traveller. 

The Turks ſit and eat croſs-legged, according to the 
cuſtom of the eaſt, on ſophas, cuſhions, or mattraſſes. 


Rice is the moſt general food of the common people, 


and coffee their uſual drink. The ſuperior claſs dine 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and ſup at five 
in the winter, and fix in ſummer; the evening repaſt be- 
Ing the principal meal. Among the great, the diſhes are 
ſerved up one by one; but they have neither knife nor 
fork, and their religion forbids the uſe of gold or ſilver 
ſpoons. Their food is always high-ſeaſoned ; and the 
only exceſs they commit is in opium, which gives them 
ſenſations reſembling thoſe of intoxication. They are 
temperate and ſober from a principal of their religion, 
which forbids them the uſe of wine; though, in private, 
many of them indulge themſelves with ſtrong liquors. 
Gueſts of, high rank ſometimes have their beards per- 
tumed by a female ſlave of the family. Their common 
ſalutation is by an inclination of the head, and laying 
their right hand on their breaſt. They ſleep in linen 
waiſtcoats and drawers, upon mattraſſes, and cover 
themſelves with a quilt. They have few printed books, 
and ſeldom read any other than the Koran, and the com- 
ments on it. 

Marriages in this country are chiefly negociated by 
the ladies. When the terms are agreed on, the bride- 
groom pays down a ſum of money, a licence is taken 
out from the cadi, or proper magiſtrate, and the mar- 
riage is ſolemnized. It is then celebrated as in other 
countries, with mirth and jollity, and the money is uſu- 
ally expended in furniſhing the houſe. A man can have 
no more than four legal wives, but he is permitted 
to take as many concubines as he can ſupport. The 
wealthy Turks have a kind of ſeraglio of women. 

The funerals of the Turks are folemn and decent : the 
corpſe is attended by the relations, chaunting paſſages 
from the Koran; and, after being depoſited in a moſque, 
is buried in a field, by the iman, or prieſt, who pro- 
nounces a funeral ſermon at the time of the interment. 
The male relations fignify their forrow by alms and 
prayer; the women by decking the tomb on certain 
days, with flowers and green leaves. In mourning for a 
huſband, the widow wears a particular head-dreſs, and 
lays aſide all finery for twelve months. 


RELIOIOR. 


THE Mahometan is the religion of the Turks, and 
the principles of that religion are, that Mahomet was ſent 
by God, who dictated to him the Koran; by which they 
are enjoined to believe in God, in his angels, his ſcrip- 
tures, and prophets, eſpecially rhe Koran and Mahomet, 
in the reſurrection and day of judgment, and in God's 
abſolute decrees both of good and evil; to obſerve the 
appointed ablutions, or purifications of their bodies, be- 
fore their devotions; to pray at the appointed times, 
with their faces toward Mecca; to beſtow alms ; to faſt 


in the month of Radaman, or Ramazan; to go once in 


pilgrimage to the caaba, or houſe of God at Mecca, 
which every perſon muſt perform either perſonally or by 
proxy; to abſtain from wine, games of chance, prophe- 


ſying with arrows; certain foods, as blood, pork, or any 


beaſt dying of a diſeaſe, killed by a wild beaſt, a fall, or 
a ſtroke: likewiſe from all worſhipping of idols, uſury, 
and ſome ſuperſtitious and pagan . practices. Polygamy 
is admitted, under the limitations above-mentioned, and 
divorces are allowed ; but no man can take back the wife 
he has once repudiated, till ſhe has been afterwards. 
married to another, and divorced by him. | 
The Mahometans are divided into two great ſects: 

the Alia and Omar. The Turks are of the latcer, and 
the Perſians of the former. Their places of worſhip are 
called moſques, and their chief. eccleſiaſtic is the mufti, 

whoſe office is of ſuch dignity, that when he comes to- 
court the emperor riſes from his ſeat, and advances 

ſeven ſteps ro meet him. But ſhould this great man 

preſume, in the leaſt, to oppoſe the grand ſeignior's in- 


clinations, he would be immediately depoſed, and his 
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place ſupplied with one of a more compliable „ 


On conviction too of treaſon, or any other offence of 
magnitude, he would be put into a mortar, kept for that 


purpoſe, in one of the ſeven towers at Conſtantinople, | 


and pounded to death. The Turkiſh monks are called 
derviſes, and their prieſts imans. A mola is a fort of 
archbiſhop ; a cadaliſquez, who is alſo a layman, may 
be compared to a patriarch, and a cadi toa biſhop. 
Iſlam ſignifies the doctrine of Mahomet, and moſlamen, 
or muſſelmen, its profeſſors. The faſt of Radaman is 
followed by a ſeaſon of feſtivity, called the Beiram. The 
Chriſtians and Jews, reſiding among them, enjoy full 
liberty of conſcience. . | 

It is an erroneous opinion, that the Mahometans be- 
lieve women have no ſouls; or, if they have, that neither 
rewards nor puniſhments await them in the world to 
come. Mahomet was too gallant to propagate a doc- 
trine ſo degrading to the ladies. There are ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in the Koran which affirm, that women will be 
rewarded or puniſhed in the next life, according to. their 
behaviour in this world. Though the Mahometans 
tolerate all religions, yet they encourage none but the 
diſciples of their own; They ſuffer no churches to be 
built on new foundations, or even thoſe which are in a 
ruinous ſtate to be rebuilt, without extorting an extra- 
vagant ſum for the liberty of erecting them. 

The head of the Greek church in Turkey in Europe, 
is the patriarch of Conſtantinople, who is choſen by the 
neighbouring archbiſhops and metropolitans, and con- 
firmed: by the emperor or grand vizir. He is the prin- 
xr of all the Greek patriarchs, and head and director 
of the eaſtern church. His annual income amounts to 
no leſs than one hundred and twenty thouſand guilders, 
half of which he pays by way of tribute to the Ottoman 
porte; adding fix thouſand guilders, by way of preſent, 
at the feaſt of Beiram. Subordinate to him are ſeventy 
archbiſhops and metropolitans, and a much greater num- 
ber of biſhops. An archimandrite is the director of one 
or more convents, which are called mandrens, and rank 
above an abbot; of which each convent has one. The 
monks, who are not either prieſts or ſtudents, are obliged 
to practice ſome handicraft trade, and live a very auſtere 
life: the ſecular clergy are ſubjected to no rules, as the 
regular are who perform divine worſhip. They are al- 
lowed to marry, but it muſt be before ordination, and 
then but once, and with a virgin. The ſecular eccle- 
ſiaſtics never riſe higher than an arch-prieſt, the biſhops, 
metropolitans, archbiſhops, and patriarchs, being choſen 
from among the monks. The Armenians, who are of 
the ſame opinion with the Menophyſites, with regard to 
one nature in Chriſt, but differ widely from them in 

many other points, and agree rather with the Greeks, 
have many churches in this country. 


LAN CVUACE, LEARNING. 


THE languages ſpoken in Turkey in Europe, are the 
Turkiſh and Tartarian, which have a great affinity to 
each other; the modern Greek, which differs widely 
from the ancient; the Sclavonian, and the Walachian. 
The Arabic is the language of the learned. Learning is 
at a very low ebb among the Turks, who, till of late, 
expreſſed a ſovereign contempt for learning. They have, 
however, ſome ſchools, colleges, and academies, though 
on a very different plan from thoſe in Great-Britain. Not 
many years ago a Turkiſh printing-office was ſet up at 
Conſtantinople, by Ibrahim Effendi, who, after great 
oppoſition, obtained permiſſion to print all kinds of 
books, except on matters of religion. Literature is more 
encoura 
brated ſchools and univerſitigs. Some Turks have a taſte 
for muſic, and ſpend many hours of the day in playing 
on an inſtrument, without being tired, though perhaps 
only a repetition of the ſame tune. a | 


9 75 Coins. 
THE gold and lar 


current in Turkey; 


Burgundy, and the Dutch lion dollars, which they term 
1 | 


ſilver coin of all countries are 


ut eſpecially the croſs dollars of 


H1iSTORY or EURO ꝛ x. 


times, or ducats, and the zechinos. 


The khan of the Crim Tartars, before his countr 


ged among the Greeks, who have many cele- | | 


che public money of the muſſelmen, 


the ſolola two ſhillings and two-pence farthing. A 


ſand foot ſoldiers ſcattered over every province 0 


Turkey are th 


ts, The formei 
worth ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence each, dh 


about nine ſhillings, The ſilver coins are the aſper 
three ſhillings, the para worth four-pence halfpenny 
groſh about three-pence, the krip eleven-pence, 


aſlam. The proper gold coins of 


contains five hundred rix-dollars, equal to one hu 


and eight pounds, ſix ſhillings, and eight-pence. 


Forcts, 


THE militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two 
the firſt have certain lands appointed for their 
tenance, and the others are paid out of the tre: 
Thoſe who have certain lands, amount to about 
hundred and fixty-eight thouſand troopers, effective 
There are alſo certain auxiliary forces, raiſed by th 
butary countries of this empire, as the Tartars 
Walachians, the Moldavians, and till of late, the 
glans, who are commanded by their reſpective pri 


ſubjected to Ruſſia, was obliged to furniſh a hu 
thouſand men, and to ſerve in perſon, when the g 
ſeignior took the field. In every war, excluſive 
forces above-mentioned, there are great numbers of 
lunteers, who receive ho pay, in expectation of ſucce: 
the officers. Theſe adventurers not only expect a MY 
fortable ſituation if they ſurvive, but are taught tc 
heve, that if they die in war againſt the Chriſtians, 
ſhall be received immediately into paradiſe. The f 
which are paid by the treaſury, are called the ſpahi 
horſe-guards, and are in number about twelve thou 
and the janizaries, or foot-guards, who are eſteeme 
beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armies, and on whom 
principally depend in an engagement. Theſe amo 
about two hundred and fifty thouſand men, who are 
tered in and near Conſtantinople. They frequent 
come mutinous, and have ſometimes proceeded te 
lengths as to depoſe the ſultan. They are educat 
the Seraglio, and trained up to the exerciſe of arms 
their infancy ; and there are no leſs than a hundred 


empire, who get regiſtered in this body, in order 
Joy the privileges of janizaries, which are very 
being ſubje& to no juriſdiction, but that of their 
or chief commander. The chief commanders a 
9 by two or three horſe-tails carried | 
tnem. ' 

The Turkiſh navy is not ſo conſiderable as mis 
expected in ſuch extenſive dominions, ſituated on 
ſeas, and abounding in commodious harbours. By 
negle& of navigation and foreign commerce, the 
never find a ſufficient number of ſailors to man 4a 
fleet; and thoſe they have are unſkilful, as well as 
pilots and officers. Their navy generally confi 
about forty large ſhips, excluſive of gallies. In tt 
war they hire or purchaſe merchant-ſhips, and othe 
ſent them from Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. | The 
tain-baſſa, or admiral, is the ſecond officer in th 
pire, the grand vizir being the only one above 
His power is abſolute when he is out of the Darder 
and not only the ſea-officers, but all the governors 
maritime . provinces, receive orders from him. 


captain-baſla ſails round the Archipelago, in ſumr 
collect the capitation- tax, and learn the ſtate of a = f 
thoſe parts. d 
4 Umeni; 
REVENUES. Mages, 


THE revenues of the empire are paid into the 
treaſury, or into the ſultan's private treaſury. 3 
mer, called by the Turks Deitulmali Muſlimim, 

is not oy 
but on the moſt preſſing exigency of the tate. 
other the ſultan dy Silpole of at pleaſure. * 
drawn from the various provinces of this emp. | 
immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the 5 - 
variety of taxes, which fall chiefly on the 8 f _ 

other ſubjects not of the Mahometan te gion. 


a capitation-tax of thirty ſhillings a year, tradeſ- 
teen ſhillings, and common labourers ſix ſhillings 
| en-Pence half- penny. Another branch of the re- 
alles from the annual tribute paid by the Tartars, 
cher nations bordering upon Turkey, but governed 
Wi own princes and laws. All theſe, however, are 
hen compared with the vaſt ſums extorted from 

mernors of provinces, and officers of ſtate, under 
une of preſents. Theſe harpies, to indemnify them- 
« exerciſe every ſpecies of oppreſſion that their 
can ſuggeſt, till, becoming wealthy from the 
[+ of the people they are ſent to govern, their riches 
ently give riſe to a pretended ſuſpicion of diſloyalty, 
miſconduct, and the whole fortune of the offender de- 

o the crown. The devoted victim is ſeldom 
WL :cquainted with the nature of the offence, or the 
ol his accuſers ; but, without giving him the leaſt 
artunity of making a defence, an officer is diſpatched, 
Wn imperial decree, to take off his head. The un- 
Woo baſſa receives it with the higheſt reſpect, putting 
im his head; and, after he has read it, ſays, © The 
wil of God and the emperor be done,” or words to 
b ame effect, teſtifying his entire reſignation to the 
lab his prince. He then takes the ſilken cord, which 
+ officer has ready in his boſom, and, having tied it 
is own neck, and ſaid a ſhort prayer, the officer's 
mdants throw him on the floor, and, drawing the cord 
it, ſoon diſpatch him: His head is afterwards cut off, 
aried to the court. The money ariſing from the 
WW of Turks, dying without male iſſue, make a con- 
br article of the revenue. 


Commerce, TRADE, MANUFACTURES. 


THESE objects are little attended to in the.Turkiſh 
minions, The nature of their government deſtroys 
Wilt happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, induſtry, 
Ws commerce; and, ſuch is the debaſement of the 
n mind, when borne down by tyranny and oppreſ- 
* that all the great advantages of commerce, which 
Wire has given the inhabitants by their ſituation, are 
totally neglected. The advantages of Tyre, Sidon, 


> ofMleundria, and all thoſe countries which carried on the 
r errerce of the ancient world, are overlooked. The 
Y Inks command the navigation of the Red Sea, which 


ſens 2 communication to the Southern ocean, and pre- 
n them with all the riches of the Indies. How ad- 
e is the ſituation of their capital, upon a narrow 
nagt which ſeparates Europe from Afia, and com- 
Wnicates, on the ſouth, with the Mediterranean ſea; 
lercby opening; a paſſage to all the European nations, 
ell as to the coaſt of Africa. 
Wnmunicating northwards with the Black Sea, opens a 
flüge, by means of the Danube, and other large rivers, 


uſa, 


. The manufactures and commodities of Turkey, are 
75 cottons, carp is, dimity, burdets, leather, ſoap, 
* Nuts hair, wool, camel's hair, ſhagreen ſkins, rhubarb, 


15 le, pomegranate ſhells, ſponges, mother of pearl, 
an, box wood, &c. Theſe are exported in large 
Patties, by the ſeveral European trading nations, who 
Wort their own goods, and purchaſe thoſe of the 
duty. The internal commerce of the empire 1s very 
Mliderable, and managed entirely by the Jews and 
ans, The Turks, who never attempt diſtant 
Ages, have but few merchant ſhips; both their im- 
and exports being chiefly made in foreign bottoms. 

1 European and Chriſtian nations have envoys and 
at Conſtantinople, and conſuls in other ports. 
® 3 4 great traffic in this country in the human 
"hi where not only male ſlaves, but beautiful young 
on wh publicly bought and ſold. The inattention of 
* to objects of commerce, is, perhaps, the beſt 
"hs their government. The balance of power, 
is 5 among the princes of Europe, and their jea- 
e A each other, ſecure to the infidels the poſſeſſion 


2 


tit nner 


The ſame ſtraight, 


4 interior parts of Germany, Poland, and 


ae, dates, almonds, figs, raiſins, wine, oil, turpen- 
, ſtorax, gums, opium, galls, maſtic, emery, lem- 


N "Aries, which, in the hands of the Ruſlians, * 
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any active ſtate, might endanger the commerce of their 
neighbours, eſpecially their trade with India. 

Having thus given a general account of the Turks, 


their religion, conſtitution, manners, cuſtoms, &c. we 
now proceed to a particular deſcription of that part of the 


empire called Turkey in Europe, beginning with 


LE OMAN 14 


THIS country, it is ſuppoſed, obtained its name from 
the Romans, when the ſeat of the empire was removed 
from Rome to Conſtantinople. It is known, among the 
Turks, by the name of Rumili, and was anciently a part 
of Thrace, To the north it terminates on Mount 
Hzmus; to the eaſt by the Black Sea, the Helleſpont 
and Propontis, or the Sea of Marmora; to the weſt on 
Macedonia, and the river Strymon; and on the ſouth by 
the Archipelago. Its length, from Conſtantinople to the 
extremity of Macedonia, is about two hundred and 
eighty miles, and its breadth about one hundred and 
eighty. Among the principal rivers are the Meritz, by 
the ancients called Hebrus, which has its ſource in Mount 
Hæmus, and, traverſing this territory, falls into the 
Agean Sea: The Neſſus, or Neſtus, flowing from 
Mount Rhodope, which alſo diſcharges itſelf into the 
AÆgean Sea: The Strymon, which riſes in Mount Pan- 
gæus, and is received by the ſame repoſitory. The ter- 
ritories among the mountains are cold and barren; but 
thoſe bordering on the ſea pleaſant and fertile, producing 
grain, and various other neceſſaries; andere} x rice, 
which grows here in great abundance, and is remarkably 
good. The mountains are enriched with mines of ſilver, 
lead, and alum, but are almoſt wholly neglected. 

The preſent inhabitants are Greeks, deſcendants of 
the ancient Thracians, with a mixture of Turks and 
Jews. The flouriſhing ſtate of the ſciences among the 
Greeks was chiefly owing to the Thracians; but, at 
preſent, there is hardly a perſon of any eminence in lite- 
rature 1n all Romania. The Turks reduced this country 
towards the middle of the fifteenth century, and have 
poſſeſſed it ever ſince, The beiglerbeg of Romania is 
the chief in Europe, and has an annual income of twelve 
thouſand crowns: Subordinate to him, there are three 
ſangeacs in this province, and the principal places it 
contains are 

ConsSTANTINOPLE, by the Turks called 1Jambol, the 
refidence of the Ottoman emperor. Its original name 
was Byzaniium, but Conſtantine the Great, the firſt 
Chriſtian emperor, who entirely rebuilt it, called it after 
his own name.; and, in 330, it was conſecrated as the 
ſeat of the Roman empire. It continued the reſidence of 
the Chriſtian emperors in the eaſtern part of the Roman 
empire, till »543, when it was taken by the Turks, after 
a ſiege of *fifty-four days; ſince which time it has ever 
been the ſeat and capital of their dominions. Like an- 
cient Rome, it ſtands on ſeven hills, and, by an expreſs 
order inſcribed on a ſtone pillar, was therefore called New 
Rome. It is pleaſantly and advantageouſly ſituated on a 
point of land, waſhed by the ſea of Mamora on the 
ſouth, and the Thracian Boſphorus, or Straight of Con- 
ſtantinople, on the eaſt and north. It is about ſix hun- 
dred and ninety miles ſouth-eaſt of Vienna, ſeven hundred 
and fifty eaſt of Rome, fifteen hundred and fifty from 
Madrid, nine hundred and fifty ſouth-weſt of Moſcow, 
and fourteen hundred and thirty-five ſouth-eaſt of Lon- 


don. It is of a triangular figure, and of great extent: 


Within the walls, it is about eighteen miles in circum- 
ference; but, including the. ſuburbs, it is twenty-ſix. 
Though it makes a grand appearance from without, the 
ſtreets are narrow, irregular, 1ill-paved, and ſlippery ; 
and moſt of the houſes low, mean, and beggarly, being 
built of wood and mortar, and crowded with inhabitants. 
The fineſt buildings are either without the city, near the. 


harbour, or in ſuch parts within as are but thinly inha- 


bited. The fortifications are old, and not capable of 
making any great reſiſtance againſt an army : the walls 
on the land fide have a double range, twenty feet from 
each other, defended by a ditch about twenty -five feer 
broad. The outer-wall is twelve feet high, and has two 
hundred and fifty low towers, the inner-wall is 3 * 
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feet high, and its towers, which anſwer to the outer, are 
well-proportioned. The battlements, the curtains, and 
the port-holes, are well contrived, but there is no ap- 
pearance of artillery. The gates are in number twenty- 
two, of which fix are towards the land, and the reſt 
towards the ſea. The harbour lies to the north of the 
City, and 1s both ſpacious and convenient. The bagnios, 
lazars, ſeraglios, and moſques, with their menarets, or 
high ſlender ſpires, make a fine appearance at a diftance, 
eſpecially at the entrance of the canal of the black ſea. 
Moſt of their houſes being compoſed chiefly of wood 
and mud, the fires, which frequently happen, make 
dreadful havock among them. When a fire breaks out, 
the houſes near it are blown up, to prevent its ſpreading 
over the city. The moſques, ſeven of which are ſtiled 
royal, are very handſome ſtructures; each ſtanding with- 
in a ſpacious incloſure, planted with lofty trees, and 
adorned with beautiful fountains. The moſt magnificent 
and celebrated is that of St. Sophia, which fronts the 
gate of the Seraglio. It was built by the emperor Juſ- 
tinian, but it is now held in as much veneration by the 
Turks, as it was formerly by the Chriſtians, the grand 
ſeignior going there in perſon every Friday. The pave- 
ment, walks, and walls, are covered with marble, em- 
belliſhed with a vaſt number of pillars of porphyry, mar- 
ble, and Egyptian granate. It is ſufficiently capecious 
to contain one hundred thouſand people, and its revenue 
is ſaid to amount to ten thouſand guilders a day. Round 
it are ſeveral chapels, which are burial-places of the im- 
perial family. The other moſques of ſultan Achmet, 
- ſultan Muhammed, ſultan Selim, ſultan Solyman, ſultan 
Bajazet, and three others, are alſo grand and ſuperb. 
The Seraglio, which, together with its gardens, lies at the 
point of the triangle between the canal and harbour, is a 
mile and a half in circumference, being rather a collec- 
tion of palaces and apartments joined together by the em- 
perors, as their ſeveral fancies led them, than one ſingle 
building. The roof, like the other palaces of the grand 
ſeignior, is covered with lead. The principal entrance 
is of marble; and by the Turks called capi, the porie, 
or gate, whence, as we have already obſerved, the Ot- 
toman empire receives that name. 
to the Grit court, in which -are the - mint, the infir- 
mary, and other buildings. The ſecond is called the 
Divan court, in which is the great council chamber, 
with the kitchen, the treaſury, and ſtables. To the 
north, adjoining to the Divan, is the Seraglio, properly 
ſo called, through which a narrow paſſage leads to the 
audience chamber, which is of aſtoniſhing magnificence, 
particularly the throne. Thus far ambaſſadors are per- 
mitted to come, and this is the ne plus ultra of them and 
all other foreigners. A man's curioſity might coſt him 
dear, ſhould he proceed farther. Between the two 
moſques of ſultan Solyman and Bajazet, ſtands the old 
Seraglio, in which are ſhut up the wives of the deceaſed 
fultans. The. palaces 'of perſons of rank among the 
Turks make no great appearance without, but they ge- 
nerally are very ſplendid within. The Greeks have thirty 
churches here, and the Armenians a great number. The 
Roman catholics have two, and the Swediſh nation has 
been permitted to build a Lutheran church in this ciry. 
Among the ſeveral curiofities of Conſtaatinople, may be 
mentioned the ancient Hippodrome, by the Turks called 
the Atmeydan, not far from the moſque of the ſultan 
Achmet, and in which ſtands a pyramid of Theban mar- 
ble, inſcribed with hieroglyphicks ; the coloſſus, or pil- 
lar, conſiſting of feveral ſquare blocks of free-ſtone ;- a 
triangular pillar of caſt braſs, repreſenting three ſerpents 
folded in each other, but having the triple head falling 
off; a column in honour of the emperor Arcadius, 
ſtanding on the ſeventh hill, in the road from Adrianople 
to the Hippodrome; the ſlave- market, and the fo 
midable ftate-priſon of the ſeven towers, to which an 
eighth has not long ſince been added. The laſt is built 
fine free-ſtone at the ſouth-end of the city, and en- 


. vironed by a wall of ſeveral ſmaller towers. The bazars, 


or bazeſteins, are large ſquare buildings, covered with 
domes, and ſtored with all manner of merchandizes, where 
the Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Armenians, meet for 

trafick. The Jews, who deal largely in-the ſlave- market, 
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OF 


and which is ſurrounded by a wall two mil 


This gate opens. 


| by his cloaths ; the variety of different-ſhaped turb 


"companions on all neceſſary occaſions. 


parts of the city, the, markets, 
examines their value: it he See 
over-rated, or deficient in weight or meaſuf̃e. 

de 
puniſhes the offenders with great ſeverity, but {cid 


with death. A late grand vizir invented a new PUN 
ment for bakers who ſold bad b 


. tremely pleaſant, eſpecially al 
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in order to make the female faves 
price, take infinite care of their education, and 
them to dance, ſing, and play on various *. 
with ſuch other accompliſhments as cannot fail 3 
them the more deſirable to a purchaſer. Thoſe x 
deſtined to the Seraglio are not, however N 
moſt fortunate: it is poſſible indeed that 3 men 
daughter may become a ſultana, but many of tel | 
vied females are neglected by the ſultan and aft | 
death they are all ſhyt up for the remainder of their 
in the old Seraglio, which the Turks call Eſqui $ 


produce an h 


paſs, within which are lodgings and gardens. 4 


they endure life, bewailing the death of the ſulta 
that of their children, whom the new ſultan often c. 
to be ſtrangled. The gate of this Seraglio is a 
guarded by capigis and janizaries. Here, as well 
other parts of Turkey, are harams, or public inns, w 
travellers, of whatſoever religion or cuuntry, may 10 
three days gratis; and in ſome of them are provided 
food. The palace of the Greek patriarch ſtands « 
hill, not far from the harbour, near the patriarchal ch 
dedicated to St. George. It is ſaid two thouſand 
deners are employed in the gardens of the Seraglio, 
yet they are not the moſt beautiful that can be 
It 1s with equal confidence affirmed, that, in the Serag 
forty thouſand cart-loads of wood for fuel, and f 
thouſand oxen for proviſion, are yearly conſumed; 
ſides a daily ſupply of two hundred ſheep, one hund 
lambs or goats, ten calves, two hundred hens, two | 
dred pair of chickens, one hundred pair of pigeons, 
fifty green geeſe. In the river Lyaus, which falls 
the harbour on the north-weſt, abundance of tunny 
are caught. They are called, by the ancients, palami 
and are frequently: repreſented on the medals of Byz 
tium, with the heads of the emperors Caligula, Claud 
Caracalla, &c. The only wind, to which the pour 
Conſtantinople is expoſed, is that from the eaſt, w 
occaſions a tertible noiſe and confuſion, eſpecially wh: 
it happens in the night. The number of inhabitant 
Conſtantinople is eſtimated at a million, of which 1 | 
than half are Greeks and Armenians. The plague o 
makes a dreadful havock among them, viſiting t 
generally once a year, but not always wita equal viole 
A foreigner, taking a janizary with him, may walk 
over the city, without the leaſt inſult or moleſtat 
The inhabitants of Conſtantinople are neat, and 

dreſſed, eſpecially the Turks, with the gayeſt colo 
and the cleaneſt turbans : Every perſon is diſtingui 


denoting the ſituations of the different wearers. 
women in the ſtreet wear robes of red, blue, green, 
yellow, covering their under-dreſs, which is very 110 
On their heads they have a piece of muſlin reaching 
their eyes, and another on their chins, riſing to the top 

the noſe; ſo that their eyes only are uncovered: 
walk much about the ſtreets, and the boats on the cz 
are full of them. The ſtreets in this city are free fr 
diſturbance: at the corner of moſt of them, a I 
ſits on a little carpet, who 1s immediately joined by 
The polic 
this city is, in many reſpects, beyond that of any ori 
Proviſions are theeys plentiful, very cheap, and n 
good. This is principally occaſioned by the 4 
the grand vizir, who frequently viſits the. difſc 
and ſhops: He 1s 
lowed at a diſtance by his officers be- — W 
ires into the prices , WW 
private man, enquires = 1 At ee enwbold '* 


aſju1 


1 ; immediat 
the magiſtrate, calls to his attendants, and imme 


read, or ſuch as Was 9 


f un 
ficient in weight: he cauſed them inſtantly —— — 
by the ſhoulders at their own doors, 7 W : 2 
they were to continue a certain ſpace of time, 


irons are 8 

1 the offence. The envire ; 

to the enormity of ong the ftrai oht, be 
. 9 ns mea 

covered with towns, villages, ſeats, gardens, woo 
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DURLCEY IN RRUBROPR 
ud vineyards. The ſuburbs are thoſe of Ejup, | 


Caſſun, Baſcha, St. ee m Pera. "= 
* 0 te to the imperial palace. Galata, 
er . by Jews and Christians, is the 
{neſt of any of the ſuburbs, and is well fortified 
alls, towers, and moats. A much greater degree 
is found in Galata than in any part of the 
n empire. Taverns are there tolerated, to which 
rnks ſometimes reſort to take a cheerful glaſs, This 
contains ſeveral Greek and Roman catholic 


Wicket, and the derſana, or dock. Pera is de- 
WT: ;. fruated in a healthy air; from whence there 
es of the whole coaſt of Aſia, and the grand 
1 Seraglio. Here moſt of the Chriſtian envoys 
; the foreign merchants have alſo their houſes in 
1 omiſcuouſſy with the Jews, Greeks, Turks, and 
is. The Seraglio in this ſuburb is running to 
Tophana takes its name from the arſenal or 
for cannon, where good artillery 1s caſt, but 
at the leaſt ornament. Conſtantinople, and its 
u are well ſupplied with water, conveyed thither 
duts over hills and vallies, at a vaſt expence. 


& of Marmora, a number of fine ſeats appear; and 
w them Beſiktaſch, the uſual ſummer reſidence of 
emperor and his women. In the neighbourhood is a 
qcaltle, commanding the entrance of the ſtraight 
the Black Sea, and another, oppoſite to it, in Na- 
Near it is a beautiful and pleaſant place, called Bel- 
b ſituated on an eminence, with a good air, ſhaded 
woods, watered with ſeveral ſprings, abounding 
| ſeveral forts of game, and accommodated with 
Inilages at convenient diſtances, Here the grand 
or has kioſkes, or ſmall pleaſure-houſes, which he 
mes viſits. The foreign miniſters have alſo their 
pof retirement at this place. At the iſſue of the 
& Sea, both on the European and Aſiatic ſide, ſtands 
us caſtle; and, not far from it, a light-houſe for the 
WT of inariners. On aneminence, about thirty paces 
Ithe ſea, are the remains of Pompey's pillar, and 
tOvid's tower. 
WRanoeLE, by the Turks called Edrene, a large 
Ju the river Maritz, in the province of Romania, 
tone hundred and ten miles north-weſt of Conſtan- 
Re; having its name from the emperor Adrian, by 
Mit was repaired in 122. Till then it was called 
nz, and was the capital of the Belſi. In 1360, 
u Amurath firſt took it from the Chriſtians, when it 
Ine the ſeat of the Turkiſh emperor till Conſtanti- 
Fs reduced. Near the city is an imperial palace, 
0, in which the ſultan, with his court, ſome- 
d relides, eſpecially in the time of war, and when 
rages at Conſtantinople. The objects moſt 
w of attention in this city, are ſome moſques, the 
wich are covered with copper, having alſo lofty 
and colonades, with pedeſtals and chapiters of 
+ fine marble gates of excellent ſculpture, beau- 
mans, and ſtately porticoes; making, upon the 
1 ſuperb appearance. Adrianople is the ſeat of 
F biſhop, ſtanding in a very fertile country, and, by 
inis nvers, carries on a very conſiderable trade. 
houſes are low, ſome of them conſiſting of 
ian clay, and others of bricks ; and the ſtreets are 
u the extreme. The number of inhabitants, of 
8 and religions, is ſuppoſed to be about one 
5 ouſand, The wine, produced in the neigh- 
dern is ſaid to be the beſt in Turkey. Here 
\ , me bazar, or market, half a mile in length, 
| how It is a vaſt arched building, with fix 
" three hundred and ſixty-five well-furniſhed 
N vs by Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. 
uns moſque, which is an edifice of ſurpriſing 
een ſeated on a riſing ground, in the midſt 
be x 1 Adrianople is about eight miles in circum- 
Ta ding the old city and ſome gardens; and, 
kn, our, ſtands a murada, or monaſtery of 
The city is governed by a mola-cadi, 


* 4 abſolute authority in matters criminal 
Un. EP 


| 
— 


ts and convents, with the merchants' warehouſes, | 


te ſtraight, where the Black Sea communicates with | 
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ParzieeorLr, a large town, ſeated on the weſtern bank 
of the Maritz, a ſtream which is of great ſervice in ſup- 
plying the town with all neceſſaries and conveniencies. 
It ſtands ninety miles north-weſt of Adrianople, and is 
the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop ; taking its name from 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, by whom it 
was founded. On one of the points a quadrangular 
tower appears, which was once a fortification, but now 
ſerves only as a watch-tower. | 

BASARTSCHIEK, a clean well-built town, delightfully 
ſituated on the Maritz, It has broad handſome ſtreets, 
and carries on a great trade, 

MusTayena-Bascna-Kiverr, a town, ſituated on the 
Maritz, taking its name from a beautiful bridge, built 
by Muſtapha Baſcha, which conſiſts of twenty arches, 
all of free- ſtone, and coſt two hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars. 5 

Kirk-EccLEst, a town, ſaid to have formerly con- 
tained forty Chriſtian churches. It is ſituated twelve 
leagues from Adrianople, and has at preſent neither walls 
nor churches, and but very few Chriſtian inhabitants. 
Here are, however, great numbers of Jews, who re- 
moved hither from Podolia, and ſpeak a corrupt kind of 
German. | 

GaALLIiPOL!, formerly Callipolis, a large populous 
town, with a ſpacious harbour, ſituated on the celebrated 
ſtraight which divides Europe from Aſia, anciently called 
the Helleſpont, and now the ſtraight of Gallipoli, or the 
Dardanelles, being ninety miles ſouth-weſt of Conſtan- 
tinople. It was taken by Solyman I. in 1357, and is 
the reſidence of a baſhaw, and the ſee of a Greek biſhop. 
It is ſaid to contain ten thouſand Turks, thirty. five 
thouſand Greeks, and almoſt as many Jews. The 
bazar, where the merchandiſes are fold, is a handſome 
ſtructure, having ſeveral domes covered with lead. The 
town has no walls, being defended with only an old ſquare 
caſtle. In this, as well as many other towns in Turkey, 
the doors of the houſes belonging to the Greeks and Jews 
are not above two feet and a halt high, that the Turks 
may not, in their riotous frolics, ride into their houſes on 
horſeback, and commit outrages. The preſent name of 
this town 1s a corruption of Callipolis, faid to have been 
anciently given it from Callias, prince of the Athenians, 
by whom it was founded. In conſequence of its ſituation, 
its trade is very conſiderable. It gives name to a ſangiek- 
ſhip, in which lies the peninſula, anciently called the 
Thracian Cherſoneſus. 20 

TRAJANOPOLI, a town ſeated on the Maritz, thirty- 
three miles ſouth of Adrianople. It obtained its name 
from Trajan, who repaired it. Though ſmall, it is the 
ſee of a Greek archbiſhop. | 

DemoTica, or DipyMoTICHus, a town on the Ma- 
ritz, in which Charles XII. king of Sweden, ſpent 
ſome time in 1713. It is the reſidence of a Greek 
biſhop. 

ASTR1ZZA, anciently Abdera, now a mean place on 
the Archipelago, was one of the moſt celebrated cities 
of Thrace, Here Democritus the philoſopher was born, 
who put out his own eyes that he might the better exert 
his mind in ſublime contemplations. Protagorus the 
philoſopher was alſo a native of this place. Of the caſtles 
called the Dardanelles, twoſtand on each ſide of the entrance 
of the ſtraightof Gallipoli from the Archipelago: two others 
ſtand on the entrance of the ſea of Marmora, from this 


with cannon. Ships __ from Conſtantinople are 
ſearched at the two laſt; thoſe from the Archipelago at 
the two firſt of thoſe caſtles, which are about four miles 
aſunder : But the others at Seſtos and Abydas, near the 
ſea of Marmora, or the Propontis, are but about three 
quarters of a mile. The ancient towns of Seſtos and 
Abydas, ſuppoſed to have ſtood at a little diſtance from 
the laſt of theſe caſtles, where the ſtraight is narroweſt, 
was famous for the loves of Hero and Leander, and for 
Xerxes's bridge. The ſea of Marmora, anciently the 
Propontis, has its name from an iſland in it, which 
is about one hundred and fifty miles in length, and forty- 
five in breadth. | e 
HRACLEA, anciently Perinthus, ſituated on the ſea 
of Marmora, was formerly a large city, but now an 


7 X incon- 


ſtraight: the four caſtles are garriſoned, and mounted 
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inconſiderable place, though it is the reſidence of a Greek ö 


archbiſhop. The. remains of an amphitheatre, built by 
the emperor Severus, are ſtill to be ſcen. | 
. | SELLV.REAy,| OT, SELYBRIA,:;A Celebrated port 
of Marmora, with, an old ruinous caſte, formerly ve 
ſtrong. In the ſuburbs is an imperial granary, in whi 
the corn of the province is depoſited. T his town is alſo 
the reſidence. of a Greek biſhop. | 


There are ſeveral other towns in Roman 
Rodoſto, Burgas, &c. 


on the ſea 


ia, as Jetiman, 


B U L GARNI A. 


IIS territory is bounded to the north by the Da- 
| nube ; to the eaſt, by the Black Sea; to the weſt by 
Servia; and to the ſouth by Mount Hæmus, which ſe- 
parates it from Romania. It is about two hundred and 
eighty miles in length, and one hundred and eighty in 
breadth. Anciently it was called the Lower Myſia, but 
it ce its modern name from the Bulgarians, who 
came from Aſiatic Sarmatia. It was ſubdued by the 
Turks, in the reign of Amurath II. about the middle 
of the ſixteenth. century. It is a part of the great go- 
vernment, under the beiglerbeg of Rumelia, and is di- 
vided. into four ſmaller governments, under their re- 
ſpective ſangeaks. 

\, The, countty, in general, is\| mountainous, but the 
leyels and vallies are extremely rich and fruitful, pro- 
ducing corn and wine in great abundance. Even the 
mountains afford plenty of excellent paſturage, with 
mineral waters, both hot and cold, and iron mines. The 
Danube, which flows eighty miles through the country, 

is aſſiſted by the Iſchar and Iſter, in contributing to the 
fertility of the country. The inhabitants of Bulgaria are 


ö 


moſtly. of the Greek church, with a mixture of Turks 


and Jews. Their la is a dialect of the Sclavo- 
nic, differing but little — the Servian in pronun- 
ciation. The moſt conſiderable places in this country 
Are 5 
Soy nta, a large populous town, ſituated on the Iſ- 
char, or Bojane, two hundred and ſeventy miles north- 
welt of Conſtantinople. It is called Traditza by the in- 
habitants. It is is ſaid to have acquired the name of 
Sophia from the wife of the emperor Trajan, who built 
it — the ruins of the ancient city of Sardica. It is 
one of che greateſt thoroughfares in Turkey, as all thoſe 
who travel from Conſtantinople to Venice, Raguſa, and 
Hungary, cannot avoid paſſing through it. This town 
is the reſidence of the beiglerbeg of Rumelia, though it 
has no walls, and the ſtreets are narrow and dirty. The 
Jews, Greeks, and Armenians, carry on a good trade here. 
NicoPoL1, or NicteeoLti, a large town, ſeated on the 
Danube, two hundred and twenty miles north of Adria- 
nople. It is ſaid to have been built by the emperor 


Trajan, after his victory over the Dacæ. It is famous 
in hiſtory for the firſt defeat of the Chriſtians by the 


Turks, in 1396. "oy 
SILASTRIA, a large fortified town on the Danube, 
ſixty-ſix-miles eaſt of Nicopoli, and two hundred and 
ſixty north-weſt of Conſtantinople. It was anciently 
called Doroſtulus, and near it are ſome remains of the 
walls which the Grecian emperor built againſt the in- 
roads of the Barbarians.  'It is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
has verg:few Turkiſh inhabitants. 112 | 
. ..ToMiswar, or Tonis, a town on the Black Sea, 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ancient Tomi, Tomis, Tomea, 
or Famos, once the capital of the Leſſer Scythia, and 
the place of Ovid's exile; but others place it at Baba, 
ten miles to the north of 'Fomiſwar. 
_ PreSLAw, the ancient Marcianopolis, built by 
in honour of his filter Marciana, _ 
-, Tzxnowa,. formerly the capital of Bulgaria, a royal 
ſeat, and fortified, though at preſent but a mean place. 
It was alſo the reſidence of a patriarch, and has ſtill an 
archbiſhop. Ne 
VAMNA, a town, on the Black Sea, under which Ula- 
diſlaus, king of Hungary, was defeated in 1444, by 
Amurath I. emperor of the Turks. | 
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Among the hills in this country ſtands, an ancient | 
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OF 
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entreating him to take up his abode with them 
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| monument crected by Trajan, and is therefore called 


\ | 


 ſified with · plains, woods, and hills; the laſt of 


MVUVIRIQO PF 
Trajan's gate. It conſiſts of two | | | 
arch over them, repreſenting a 2 . _ 
been a very ſtately ſtructure, but is now — 3 * 
The diſtrict of Dobrudſche, extending — Do 
to the mouth of the Danube, is one entire plain 
either rivulets or wood. The inhabitants, 
deſcended from Tartarian emigrants, and 2 
P/chkias, are famed for their ſingular hoſpitality 
a traveller, whatever religion or country he ma 
paſſes through any of their villages, the inhabilz 
both ſexes come out to ſalute him, civilly and cs 


partake of what God had been pleaſed to beſt 
he accepts the invitation, he is entertained wi 
kindneſs and attention, for the ſpace of three da 
gether with his horſes ; his fare conſiſting of honey 
and a fine ſort of bread baked under the embers, 


. 


THIS territory was anciently called Maſa Sy 
or Prima, and inhabited principally by the Dj 
whence it acquired the name of Dardania. Its 
appellation of Servia was obtained from the Serv 
people of Sarmatica Aſiatica; and that of Raſciz 
the river Raſca. It is bounded on the north by t 
nube, which divides it from Hungary; on the lf 
Bulgaria; on the weſt by Boſnia; and on the ſo 
Albania and Macedonia. Its greateſt length 1 
ſeventy miles, and its greateſt breadth about 
The air is temperate and ſalubrious, and the foil 
tremely rich, that, were it properly cultivated, it 
amply repay the huſbandman, by an exuberance « 
and wipe and paſture in abundance. The cout 
well watered with rivers, and inferior ſtreams, and 


are ſaid to contain rich mines; but none of the 
worked. Great numbers of horſes are bred i 
country, which alſo contains ſeveral manufactures of 

The language of the inhabitants is a diale& 
Sclavonic, reſembling that which is ſpoken in! 
The religion of the Greeks is prevalent, but Jew 
piſts, and Mahometans are diſtributed throughe 
country. The Jews and Greeks regulate the trad 
live in the cities; the Turks are more numerous 
fortreſſes and boroughs. This country was uni 
Hungary by a perpetual compact, and governel 
ban, till it was conquered by ſultan Mahomet II 
which time it has continued in the hands of the 
It is divided into four ſanguiakſhips, of which 
lowing are the principal places : 

BzLGRADE, called by the Turks Vandor Fejerva 
in Latin Alla Græcorum, the capital of Servia, 
at the conflux of the Save and Danube, on the fri 
of Hungary, about two hundred and fifty miles 
eaſt of Vienna, and four hundred and fifty- five no 
of Conſtantinople. This city ſtands on a hill, a 
formerly large, ſtrong, and populous ; ſurroundec 
a double wall, flanked with a great number of t 
with a oaſtle on a riſing ground. The ſuburbs, 
are extenſive, are reſorted to by Turkiſh, Jewiſh, 
Hungarian, Armenian, Sclavonian, Auſtrian, 2 
guſan merchants. Belgrade is very advantageoull 
ated for trade, having, beſides ,the. Danube and 
ſeveral other rivers at à little diftance. The A 
have a church here, and the Jews a ſynagogue- 
are alſo two exchariges, built with ſtone, and ſup 
with pillars, with a caravanſera, or public inn, 2 5 
for young ſtudents; and two large bazeſteins, or! 
In 1717, the Hungarians and Auſtrians took it ir 
Turks, but, in 1739, were. obliged to r 
not till they had demoliſhed all its fine 2 
leaving hardly any thing ſtanding but the bare in 
afterwards under went a thorough, repair me | 
ber, 176 9, Nay once more cloſely beſieged b) 
army of Auſtrians. e 1 
5 ee a ſmall town fituated on wh 
about thirty miles eaſt of Belgrade, du | 
concluded Fefe 
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«1,48, called by the natives Aladowa, 


= — the Danube. | 

., pretty ſtrong town on a river of the ſame 
dose hundred miles ſouth-eaſt of Belgrade. The 
ere, like thoſe in moſt of the other Turkiſh 
ee {inall and low, and compoſed of wood and 
{Are * J 

= * ScuP1, or ScoprA, a large handſome town, 

n 


t foot of Mount Orbilus, on the river Vardan, or 


ol, r fifteen miles weſt of Niſſa, and ninety- five ſouth- 
4 | of Belgrade. It has a good trade, but principally 
1 anned leather. In the neighbourhood of this town 
veduct is conveyed over a valley, ſupported by 
ach dondred arches. Here is alſo a fine bridge of twelve 
= % over the river Vardan. 
=o There are ſeveral other ſmaller towns and fortreſſes in 
* # | province, which are too inconſiderable to be par- 
| nr attended to. f 
ſhe Danube, which conſtitutes the northern bounda- 
u ſome remarkable curioſities in it, in its paſſage 
ahr ch this province; particularly thoſe called 7/ach- 
nua che iron-gate. The firſt is a cataract; and, 
ee ocker, the river is pent up between two moun- 
"Tl $-0 .$: Nb: A. 
F- WT 105N1A and Servia, which were formerly united to 
by a perpetual compact, make what is pro- 


nl/ricum, containing Croatia, Sclavonia, and Dal- 
n It is bounded on the north by the river Save, 
kd divides it from Sclavonia; on the eaſt by the 
Iwo; on the weſt by the Verbas; and on the ſouth by 
hain of mountains, which ſeparate it from Dalmatia. 
mth is near fifty miles, and its breadth about twen- 
Anciently it was that part of Pannonia called In- 
ur, and took its preſent names of Boſnia and Rama, 
M the rivers of that name. In the air, ſoil, produce, 
bwoes, and inhabitants, little difference is to be found 
denn this country and that of Servia. Like Servia 
t vas united to Hungary, and governed by a prince 
&hota ; but, in 1465, the Turks made themſelves 
Wers of it, when Stephen V. the laſt King of Boſnia, 
k taken by Mahomet II. who cauſed him to be flead 
* It is governed by a beiglerbeg and three ſangiaks, 
Ithe moſt conſiderable places it contains, are 
Battal ucka, a ſtrong town not far from a lake of 
ume name, on the borders of Dalmatia, in which 
1 of Boſnia reſides. It is famous for a 
bought near it between the Chriſtians and the 
n 17.57. 
Jurzo, formerly the capital of the kingdom of Bo/- 
ox a frontier fortification towards Croatia. 
ien, 4 conſiderable town on the river Drino, in 
A Boſnia, It is the capital of the ſangiakſhip, to 
MI gives name. 
do, or SERAGLIO, a pretty large town, now con- 
Au 2 the principal place in Boſnia, having a good 
It ſands on the river Boſnia. | 
Mulck, a town ſeated on the Drino, fortified with 
and caſtle, 
MkzxDI, or PRISEREN®, a pretty good town, with 


optic. 
oder ſmall towns, which are not of ſufficient con- 


| o be any more than named, are Verboſania, 
, and Strebernick. al kl 


beyond the MOUNTAINS. 


. Tl country 1s bounded on the north by Molda- 
* Tranſylvania; on the eaſt and ſouth by the Da- 
ad on the weſt by part of Hungary and Tran- 
& Its of a triangular form, extending about three 
"ti ny miles in length, and two hundred in 
yy, ere roadeſt. Walachia is fo called from 
| | Chiang, 


U ut 


e which are its inhabitants. The Turks | 
pea . Bogdiana, or Black Bogdiana, to diſtinguiſh 
£1 th ws, which they call Bogdiana. © ht 


„ temperate, and the ſoil fruitful in corn, wine, 


IN EUROPE 
a pretty | 
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wh called Turki/b Illyricum, to diſtinguiſh it from Hun-, 


nia, properly /o called, or WALACHIA | 


21 ile, where it is properly cultivated ; but 
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the 1nhabitants, generally ſpeaking, are but little attentive 
to agricultyre. The country, however, abounds in cat- 
tle, and is famous for an excellent breed of horſes. Wood 
is ſo ſcarce, that hemp and dried cow-dung are uſed for 
fuel. The mountains, which are ſaid to be rich in 
metals, are likely to continue ſo, for none of the mines 
are worked. A mineral falt is'found here, which is as 
hard as marble, and of a purple colour ; but, when 
pounded, it becomes white. This country is watered by 
a conſiderable number of large and ſmall rivers, the 
greateſt part of which run from north to ſouth, diſcharg- 
ing themſelves immediately into the Danube, or in con- 
junction with other rivers : among theſe are the Jabonitz, 
and the Sereth, or Strech. The Chriſtian religion, 
according to the Greek church, is profeſſed-in Wala- 
chia, and the patriarch of Conſtantinople is their metro- 
politan ; but the common people are moſt wretchedly 
ignorant, and even the learning of the clergy ſeldom goes 
beyond reading and ſinging. Great numbers of Ma- 
hometans and Jews live intermixed with thoſe of the 
Chriſtian religion, * 
The Walachians, conſidered as inhabitants of the 
country, are deſcended from the old Roman colony, ſet- 
tled here by the emperor Trajan. This evidently ap- 
pears, not only from their language, which is a bar- 
barous Latin intermixed with ſeveral foreign words, but 
alſo from their cuſtoms, their manner of diet, their 
dreſs, their fondneſs of the Italian language, and what- 
ever belongs to that country. The perſons of rank 
among the Walachians are ſo fond of the Italian lan- 
guage, that they apply themſelves to it more than, to 
their mother tongue; and generally ſend their ſons to 
ſtudy at the univerſity of Padua. Hiſtorians are not 
agreed about the derivation of the word Walach: the 
molt probable conjectures are, that it is derived from 
the word wallen, that is wander, and accordingly tranſ- 
ſlate it wanderers ; but the word wach, in Sclavonic, ſig- 
nifies an Italian, and has a manifeſt reſemblance of the 
word welcher, which alſo ſignifies an Italian. 
The waywode, prince, deſpot, or hoſpodar of Wala- 
chia, is a vaſſal of the Ottoman porte, paying an annual 


— 
* 
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tribute to it of about ſixty thouſand ducats, and furniſh- 


ing a body of troops in time of war. The Turks often 
depoſe him, for no other reaſon than becauſe another 
offers a larger tribute. This country has a conſiderable 
trade in corn and wine, which it exports to Ruſſia and 
Poland: and in hides, wax, and honey. Beef dried in 
the ſun, pulſe, and butter, is alſo ſent from hence to 
Conſtantinople. The trade is chiefly carried on by Ar- 
menians, Jews, Saxons, Hungarians, and Raguſans. 
The houſes in this territory are built with timber and 
ſtraw, cemented together with reeds, with which this 
country abounds. Walachia is divided into two parts, 
viz. Walachia on this, and Walachia on the other ſide 
of the river Aluta, the principal places in which are 
TerGovisTo, or TERvxs, the capital, ſeated on the 
river Jalonitz, being a place of good trade, and well 
fortified. The waywode has a fine palace here. 
BuckerEsT, a fortified town on the - Dembrowitz, 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Tergoviſto. It is the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, and has an academy on the plan of an uni- 
verſity. It is the uſual reſidence of the waywode. 
LANOENAu, a handſome town near the Aluta, which 


| ſuffered greatly in the Turkiſh wars of 17 37 and 1738. 


Baxow, a handſome town ſituated in 4 plæalànt coun- 
try, being the reſidence of a Roman catholic biffiep. 

BRAILA, or BRABLI, a ſmall fortified: town; feated on 
the Danube. | UBS 35 [> HINT 445 

JaLoniza, a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated on a 
river of the ſame name. N i NASE 

On the Danube, within the 


4 


limits of this country, arę 


to be ſeen the ruins of a bridge, ſuppoſed to be that 


which the empeor Trajan laid over it, in order to attack 
a) I Ou, 28 3 


Decebalus, king of the Dacians. 
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THIS country acquired its name by the river Mol- 
dau, which paſſes through it, and is alſo watered by the 
Pruth; the Sereth, -and the Neiſter, or Dneiſter, being 
| | bounded 
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| bounded to the north by Poland; to the eaſt by the 
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being the place where Charles XII. 


Ukraine and Beſſarabia; to the weſt by Tranſylvania; 


and to the ſouth by Walachia. Its greateſt length is 
about two hundred and forty miles, and its greateſt 
breadth one hundred and eighty. It was formerly called 
Bogdania, from a chief named Bogdan, who brought a 
colony hither. from Tranſylvania in the twelfth century. 
He was the firft prince of Moldavia, and laid the foun- 
dation of the principal towns. Though Moldavia 1s, 
in general, a mountainous and barren country, it contains 
many fertile ſpots, producing corn, wine, pulſe, honey, 
&c. Great numbers of horſes are alſo bred in it. The 
air is wholeſome, though ſharper than that of Walathia. 
The inhabitants are principally of the Greek church, 
with a mixture of Mahometans, Papiſts, &c. This 
country has a prince, or waywode, of its own, who is 
a vaſſal of the Ottoman Porte, to which he is obliged to 
pay an annual tribute, .and is liable to be depoſed at the 
grand ſeignior's pleafure. The principal places in this 
territory ate 

Jassr, the capital, being the reſidence of the way- 
wode, ſituated on the river Pruth, eighty miles north- 
weſt of Bender, In 1753, the whole town, with the 
palace of the Hoſpodar, ſome Roman catholic convents, 
a rich walled church, and a new: proteſtant Lutheran 
church, were all deſtroyed by fire. 

Cuoczuu, or Coczin, a town on the Dneiſter, well 
fortified both by nature and att, near the frontiers of 
Poland, one hundred and ten miles north of Jaſſy. It is 
remarkable for two victories obtained in its neighbour- 
hood over the Turks, by the Poles ; the firſt in 1621, 
and the ſecond in 1674. It was beſieged by thirty 
thouſand Ruſſians in 1739, who took it, though the 
gureng contained nineteen thouſand men. It is well 
ortified, and has ſeveral mines. It has been a principal 
bone of contention in the preſent conteſt between Ruſſia 
and the Porte. Yo 

Soczowa, or Sorschowa, a pretty large town, for- 
merly the capital of the country, ſeated on the river 
Sereth, ſixty miles north-weſt of Jaſſy. 2 

Hosz1, or Huz, a ſmall town on the Pruth, where a 
1 1711, between czar Peter I. and the 

Fal rschn, a town on the Pruth, near which are 
ſome remains, ſuppoſed to be the ruins of the ancient 
large city of J aiphali, mentioned by Herodotus, and on 
the ruins of which Faltſchii was built. ä 

SoROK A, a ſmall town on the Dnieſter, 

Czupxo, another {mall town, fituated on the river 
Pruth. Ty Gl 

Nemes, a very ancient town on a mountain, near a 
river of the ſame name. 

Hzzvow, a town, ſituated on a rivulet which falls 
into the Pruth. ö | 

GALATTSCH, a ſmall trading town on the Danube. - 


Of the ſeveral Colonies of the Tartars along the Black 
Sea, and the ſea of Azoph, from the mouth of the 
Danube to that of the Don, beginning from the 
welt with ; 


BE S4S.A RA & 14. 


THIS is a territory on the Black Sea, between the 
north branch of the Danube and the Dnieſter, by the 
Turks called Budriak, or Bud/cack. The inhabitants are 
called the Budriak, Bielgarod, and Ackerman Tartars, 
from the chief towns; and ſometimes White Hordes, 
from their inhabiting the banks of the Dnieſter, whoſe 
waters are turbid and whitiſh. Moſt of them rove from 
place to place, and live on the fleſh of their oxen, horſes, 
cheeſe, and milk, particularly that of mares. In their 
religion, manners, and cuſtoms, they reſemble the Crim 
Tartars. When an army is ſent againſt them, they retire 
into inacceſſible mountains on the coaſt of the Black 
Sea, from whence it is impoſſible to drive them out, on 
account of the morafles and defiles. The only places 
worth mentioning in this diſtrict, are | | 

BznvzR, which in the Turkiſh 1 ge ſignifies a 
pals, a ſtrong, town, ſituated, on the Dnieſter, having 
always a baſhaw for its governor. It is remarkable for 


| 


of Sw 
from the year 1709, when he was . 22 


to 1710, when the Turks were obli 
| meaſure to get rid of him. anger to take coer 
CKERMAN, or BiEL CORD, by the ; 
T/chetate Alba, which ſeveral — = —_ 7 
— hgnifying a 3 _ ” caſtle, a place ſea 
near the Black Sea, and not far 
Dnieſter. Cy 
Bupri1axk, a ſmall town on the Dnieſter 
ruins of Tyras or Ophiuſa. : 
KI, by the Moldavians called Kilia Nowa, to 
tinguiſh it from another place of the fame name ? * 
ſeated on the northern branch of the Danube, at its 4 
charge into the Black Sea. 
CAUCHAN, a town near the Dnieſter, 
quarters of the Ackerman Tartars. 
Par Axka, and PARK ARA, ſmall towns on the x; 


Dnieſter. 


near 


being the h SG 


OCZAKOW TARTARY, o- the COUNTRY 
tween the DNIESTER and the DNIEPER. 


THIS country is inhabited only along the banks of 
rivers Dnieſter and Dnieper, and near the ſea, the ot 
parts being a dreary waſte, whence it is called Da 
Pole, or the Deſert Plain. It affords, however, og 
paſturage, but is deſtitute of trees. In 170g, after 
unfortunate battle of Pultowa, Charles X11. travel 
over it in his road to Turkey, fuffering inexpreſſ 
hardſhips by the way. The only places worth mentiꝗqᷓ 
ing in it are 

Oczaxow, anciently Ordeſſus, by the Turks cal 
Kaableb Ozi, the fortification of Ozi. It is a very ftre 
place, ſtanding on the ſide of a hill, and governed b 
baſhaw. Its fituation is at the influx of the Dnieper i 
the Black Sea. When count Munich ſat down befor 
in 1737, its fortifications were in excellent order, andi 
my conſiſted of a large body of choſen Tur 
orces ; but the count, compelled by the want of fod 
for the. horſes and other cattle, riſqued an aſſault, 
carried it the third day after opening the trenches. 


KAZIKERMEN, or K1ZIKERMEN, a {mall town, u 


a caſtle, built by Mahomet XI. 


True COUNTRY between ihe DNIEPER and 
D O N. | 


THIS territory is inhabited by the Leſſer No 
Tartars, who are partly dependent on the chain of Wi 
Crim Tartars, and partly on Ruflia, They ſeldom 
ply themſelves to agriculture, but wander about in he 
and live chiefly on horſe-fleſh. Though they profels 
religion of Mahomet, they are, in other reſpects, 
denominated Barbarians. They are governed by bey 
murſes, which are appointed by Crim Chan, their ſ 
reign. In that part of this vaſt tract ſubject to 
Chan, and under the protection of the Turks, the n 
remarkable place is 

KinBuRN, a fortification on the eaſt fide of 
Dnieper, oppoſite to Oczakow. In 17 36, the Ruff 
took it, and deſtroyed the fortifications, but the I. 
rebuilt it. | 


Tur CRIMEA, ox CRIM TARTARS. 


Black Sea, and the ſea of Azoph, except where 
| The ſoil is in 


weſtward to the Dnieper, and eaſtward 

Don. The weſtern and ſouthern coaſts of the 

inhabited by ſome Greek colonies, of 
| ; 


TURKEY 
WW. cerſoneſus was the moſt powerful. The eaſt ſide 


rim, as far as the Don, and the oppoſite coun- 
4s under the kings of the Boſphori-Greeks, who 

© called from the ſtraight» of Boſphorus. The 
ans, proving troubleſome neighbours to the Greeks, 


= 1 bleed the intereft of Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
| Pt lat drove the Scythians out of the peninſula, 
1 % the kingdom of Boſphorus, which compre- 
* % the whole peninſula, and the country facing it 
5 und to mount Caucaſus. In the time of the em- 


-Niocleſian, the Sarmatæ had almoſt the ſole poſ- 
el this kingdom, the Goths Having only ſeated 
s on the welt fide of the peninſula. Since the 
became dependent on the Turks, it has often 
D naded and laid waſte by the Ruſſians. The prince, 
en it is governed under the porte, ſtiles himſelf 
im cham of Leſſer Tartary, &c. though in reality 
14 vafſal of the porte, and muſt take the field, when 
woned, with a body of auxiliaries. The eldeſt fon, 
herign cham, has the title of Sultan Galga. This 
mula contains a great number of large and ſmall 
and not a few pretty large towns, the moſt 
derable of which are 1 

ceo, a fortified town on the iſthmus joining the 
n to the continent, conſidered as a key to the 
e country; for the ſecurity of which a ditch has 
adug acroſs the whole iſthmus. The Ruſſians made 
welves maſters of it in 1738, but loſt it ſoon after. 
w indeed been often beſieged and taken by the 
lo.ow, a fortified town, with a harbour, on a nar- 
int of land, on the coaſt of the ſea of Azoph. It 
a fone wall and towers, and the trade is very conſi- 
ale. The inhabitans are Tartars, Turks, Greeks, 
tenians, and Jews. The Turks import rice, coffee, 


6 ( figs, raiſins, dates, cloth, and ſilk ſtuffs, making 
OE ctums with ſlaves or grain. 
ad JsSCHISARAT, on open town on the welt ſide of the 


Aida, in which the cham reſides, having a large, 
wi an irregular palace. It is alſo inhabited by Tar- 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews; and the 
ls it contains are the beſt of any in the country. 
L345BAZAR, A pretty large town, conſiſting chiefly 
bn wooden houſes, though it has four moſques built 
une, The horſe-fair held here is the moſt conſi- 
ke in the Crimea. This town was laid in aſhes by 
Ruſſians, in 1737. 

lusch, or GERSCH, a conſiderable town on a ſteep 
tain, near the ſtraight formerly called the Boſ- 
Ms, but now the ſtraight of Caffa, or St. Jan's 
W. It commands the entrance into the Black Sea, 
Wroned with a high wall and a caſtle, with ſeven 
8 to the ſouth-eaſt, and a mole of ſtone at the har- 
Moſt of the houſes are built of ſtone, with flat 
It contains twenty-two Turkiſh moſques, and as 
I Greek churches. 

ua, Carra, or KEFTEH, the ancient Theodoſia, 
name to the ſtraight between the Black Sea and 
d Azoph. It is a large trading ſea- port town, 
uon the eaſt of the peninſula, ſuppoſed to have 
uit by the Greeks in the fifth century. This was 
H celebrated commercial city, when in poſſeſſion 
enoeſe. The trade now principally conſiſts in 
8 ought hither for ſale by the Crim and Cuban 
a the Georgians, and Mingrelians. The inhabi- 
? COnſiſt of Greek Chriſtians, Turks, Jews, &c. 
| "ltlans conſtitute a majority, and enjoy a perfect 
u Of religion. Here are ſtill ſeveral deſcendants 
Aroble families of Genoa, The town is the 
I the Crimea, . containing about ſix thouſand 
ad a good garriſon. | 

ard, a fort and harbour, in a cape of the 
elt ide of the peninſula, 
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„ Eck was anciently the moſt celebrated region in 
"a Paſſing all others in arms, arts, and ſciences. 
en, , named Hellas, which the Latins changed 
Ly At preſent it comprehends Macedonia, 
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Albania, now called Arnaut ; Epirus; Theſfaly, now 
Janna, Achaia, now Livadia, the Peloponneſus, now 
Morea; together with the iſlands on its coaſt; and in 
the Archipelago. The continent of Greece is bounded to 
the north by Bulgaria and Servia to the eaſt by Ro- 
mania, and the Archipelago ; to the weſt by the Adriatic, 
or Gulph of Venice; and to the ſouth by the Mediter- 
ranean. Its greateſt length is about four hundred miles, 
and it no where exceeds three hundred and fiſty in 
breadth. The air is pure and temperate, and the ſoil 
rich; producing, when only moderately cultivated, 
plenty of corn, wine, and delicious fruits, with abun- 
dance of fowls, cattle, and veniſon. | 

Chriſtianity was planted in Greece ſoon after the death 
of Chriſt, and flouriſhed there for many years in great 
purity ; but, ſince the Greeks have been ſubject to the 
Turkiſh yoke, they have ſunk into the moſt deplorable 
ignorance; their religion being now ſo greatly corrupted, 
that it is little better than a heap of ridiculous ceremonies 
and abſurdities. The head of the Greek church is the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, who is choſen by the neigh- 
bouring archbiſhops and metropolitans, and confirmed 
by the emperor, or grand vizir. The other patriarchs 
are thoſe of Jeruſalem, Antioch, and Alexandria. The 
patriarchs, metropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops, are 
always choſen from among the Caloyers, or Greek 
monks. Before the patriarchs receive their patents, and 
the caftan, which is a veſt of lindſey-woolſey, or ſome 
other ſtuff, preſented by the grand ſeignior to ambaſſadors 
and other perſons newly inveſted with ſome conſiderable 
dignity, they are obliged to make large preſents to the 
vizir, &c. The perſon next in dignity to a biſhop, 
among the clergy, is an archimandrite; then follows the 
abbot, the arch-prieſt, the prieſt, the deacon, the under- 
deacon, the chanter, and the lecturer. The ſecular 
clergy, who are ſubjected to no rules, never riſe higher 
than high prieſt. They have neither glebe nor tithes, 
but depend on the perquiſites which ariſe from their 
offices, and ſeldom preach but in Lent. The Greeks 
deny the ſupremacy of the pope, and abhor the worſhip 
of images; but have a multitude of pictures of ſaints 
in their churches, whom they addreſs as mediators. 'T hey 
practice much ſeverity in faſting, and believe in the doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation. Though they will not admit 
of a purgatory, they allow a third place, where they ſay 
the bleſſed remain in expeCtation of the day of judgment. 
At maſs they conſecrate with leavened bread. Baptiſm 
is performed among them, by plunging the whole body 
of the child thrice into water : Immediately after baptiſm, 
they give it confirmation and the communion ; and, 
ſeven days after that, it undergoes the ceremony of 
ablution. 

The modern Greeks are covetous, treacherous, hypo- 
critical, revengeful, and ſuperſtitious. The women have 
fine features, and beautiful complexions ; their counte- 
nances bearing a ſtrong reſemblance of thote of the 
ancient Greek ſtatues. 

We now proceed to a particular deſcription of the 
ſeveral Provinces of GREECE, beginning with 
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THE preſent boundaries of Macedonia are the river 
Neſſus, or Neſtus, to the north; the Archipelago to the 
eaſt; Albania to the weſt ; with Theſſaly and Epirus to 
the ſouth. The figure. of it is very irregular, but the 
ſituation is advantageous, the air clear, ſharp, and whole- 
ſome, and the ſoil fertile. This country not only pro- 
duces plenty of corn, wine, and oil, but alſo abounds in 
rich paſtures, woods, cattle, and veniſon. The prin- 


cipal rivers are the Varder, anciently Axius, the greateſt 


river in Macedonia, having its ſource in the Scandian 
mountains, and falling into the bay of Salonichi ; the 
Platamone, anciently Aliacmon ; the Viſtriga, formerly 


 Erigion ; and the Strymon. 


Among the mountains of this country, the moſt re- 
markable are Mount Athos and Pangæus. Formerly 


Pangæus was famous for rich mines of gold and ſilver. 


Athos, now generally called Monte Santo, from the 
number of monks and hermits who live here in convents, 
* cells, 
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cells, and grottos, is ſaid to be about two miles and ſix 
furlongs in height. Pliny ſays the ſhadow of this moun- 
rain, before the ſetting of the ſun at the ſummer ſolſtice, 
extends as far as the market-place of Myrrhina, in the 
iſle of Lemnos, which is upwards of fifty miles diſtant. 
It ſtands on a peninſula, running into the Ægean Sea, and 
is indeed a ridge of mountains. 
The monks and anchorites lead very auſtere lives, their 
uſual food being vegetables, dried olives, figs, fruit, 
cheeſe, and ſometimes fiſh. There are upwards of 
twenty convents on the mountain, and a town called 
Kareis, inhabited alſo by monks, though it is the reſi- 
dence of a Turkiſh aga, under the boſtangi baſcha. 


Theſe are all furrounded with ſtrong walls, flanked with | 


towers, and well planted with artillery, to defend them 
againſt the invaſions of pirates. The monks pay annually 
about twenty thouſand dollars to the ſultan and baſhaw, 
which is raiſed by alms, with the liberal contributions of 
Ruſſia, and the princes of Moldavia and Walachia. 
Macedonia was anciently a kingdom, and ſome of its 
kings have been the admiration of the world ; particularly 
Alexander the Great, who raiſed his country to the higheſt 
pitch of grandeur and glory, extending his dominions 
from the Danube to the Indies, and from the Black 
to the Red Sea. The principal places in this terri- 
tory, are 

SALONICHI, anciently Theſſalonica, now the capital of 
Macedonia, is ſeated at the bottom of the gulph to 
which it gives name. This city was formerly called 
Halia and Therma, but Caſſandra gave it the name of 
his wife Theſſalonica, who was ſiſter to Alexander the 
Great. It is a place of great trade, large and well for- 
tified, and in its neighbourhood runs the river Verdar. 
It is extremely populous, but moſt of the houſes are low, 
and the ſtreets narrow. It is the reſidence of a Turkiſh 
baſhaw, and a Catholic and Greek archbiſhop. It is 
very remarkable for the ſtately remains of its ancient 
grandeur, ſuch as triumphal arches, churches, now con- 
verted into moſques, and antique inſcriptions. In the 
church of St. Demetrius are ſaid to be above a thouſand 
pillars of jaſper, porphyry, &c. The Greeks have 
thirty churches in this city, and the Jews thirty-ſix large 
ſynagogues. The Chriſtians were formerly ſo conſider- 
able in Theſſalonica, that St. Paul preached here, and 
wrote two epiſtles to the inhabitants. The trade of this 
place 1s carried on chiefly by the Jews. To its admi- 
rable ſituation for trade may perhaps be attributed the 
regard which the ſeveral conquerors of Macedonia have 
ſhewn it. The Turks, under ſultan Amurath, took it 
from the Venetians, in 1313, and have remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it ever ſince. 

EMBoL1, AMPHIPOL1S, or CHRISTIPOLIS, now a de- 
folate place on the river Strymon, but formerly famous 
as an Athenian colony. The ſecond name is the moſt 
ancient; it received the third from the Chriſtians, and 
the firſt was given it by the Turks. It is about ſixty 
miles north-eaſt of Salonichi. 

JaxiTza, or Jan1zza, anciently Bunonus, a ſmall 
town at the mouth of the river Verdar, near the ruins of 
the ancient Pella, which was once the capital of Mace- 
donia, and 1s famed for giving birth to Philip of Macedon, 
and his fon Alexander. In its neighbourhood formerly 
ſtood the monument of Euripides, the celebrated trage- 
dian. It 1s twenty-five miles weſt of Salonichi. 

AEpessa, or EGAa, anciently the capital of the 
ki of Macedonia, and, till the time of Philip, 
the reſidence and place of interment of its ſovereigns. It 
is now but an inconſiderable place, ſituated on the river 
Viſtrizza, formerly Erigonius. 918 
VIII, anciently c Beræa, a place mentioned in 
the Acts of the apoſtles. 

OcuriDa, AcxriDa, or Giusrzxpir, anciently 
Lychnidus, and Lychnidia, a large trading town on a bay 
of the ſame name, and the feat of a Greek archbiſhop. 

CHITRo,.or SITRON, anciently Pydua, a town on the 


bay of Salonichi, famous for the victory obtained in its 


 heighbourhood, by Paulus Amilius, the Roman conſul, 
over Perſeus, king of Macedonia. | ti 
PRI, a village near the ruins of the ancient cele- 
brated city of that name, where Brutus and Caſſius were 
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defeated by Octavius and Mark Antony. Its pr 
inhabitants are a few poor Greeks, though it is gl 4 
dence of a Grecian biſhop, who ſtiles himſelt = 
politan of Philippi and Drama, and has ſeven bin 
under him. Under Julius Cæſar, and Auguſtus x 
a Roman colony. It now boaſts ſome curious * 
of antiquity, particularly an amphitheatre. One 9 
ao epiſtles was addreſſed to the Chriſtians of ! 
ippi. 

Her ACLEA, anciently Sinlia, a ſmall town on 
river Strymon. 

ConTssa, a ſmall place, giving name to the 
into which the river Strymon runs. 

SARVITZA, a town, ſituated partly on a mount 
and partly on a plain, with a caſtle on a high rock Y 
a ſtrong paſs. f 

PiRLI R, a place ſituated among high mountaj 
the ſame name, which abound in metals and miner; 
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ALBANIA, or ARNAur, comprehends the 
Grecian Illyricum and Epirus. The former was 2 
to Macedonia by Philip, the word Epirus Feniff 
the continent. It is to Epirus that Italy owed its Ml 
apricots, whence they were called mala epirotica. 
old Grecian Illyricum is ſometimes called Upper / 
nia, and Epirus the Lower Albania, Upper Alban. 
bounded on the north-eaſt and north by a chain of mi 
tains, called Monte Negro, or the Black Mount 
which divide it from Macedonia, and partly from St 
and Dalmatia; by Macedonia on the eaſt ; and b 
Gulph of Venice on the weſt. It is about one hu 
and ninety miles in length, and ninety-ſix in bre; 
The ſoil is fruitful, particularly towards the north, 
inhabitants are robuſt, and make good ſoldiers, but 
in other reſpects, extremely ignorant. The two Alb 
were the dominions of the famous prince George Ca 
uſually called Scanderbeg, who, with a ſmall a 
oppoſed the whole Turkith power for many years, i 
gained twenty-two victories over them. His territq; 
however, were at laſt reduced by Mahomet II. » 
ſucceſſors have ever ſince poſſeſſed them. The inhab 
are chiefly Greeks, or Roman catholics, with a mi 
of Mahometans, Jews, &c. The principal nve 
Albania are the Bojana, the Siomini, in Latin Fay 
the Chrevaſta, in Latin Ap/us, the La Polionia, in 
Laous, Acas, Aous, the Moraca, which falls int 
Lago di Scutari, anciently called Labeclus Locus, 
The moſt conſiderable towns are 

ScuTaRr, SCUDARI, or SCoDRa, a large fo! 
town on the river Bojana, not far from a lake to wh 
gives name, ſeventy-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Kaguſa 
eighteen north-eaſt of the Gulph of Venice. It 
reſidence of a beiglerbeg and archbiſhop, and we 
merly the ſeat of the kings of Illyricum. It has 2 
trade. | 5 
Dol cixo, or Dor.crono, anciently Linien, 
Olchinium, a town, with a good harbour and! 
caſtle, ſeated on the Adriatic, twenty miles ſouth-\ 
Scutaii. The inhabitants are famous for their dep 
tions at ſea, ” 

Durazzo, anciently Epidamnus, and Durrac - 
town, ſituated on the coaſt of the Gulph ws | 
thirty-five miles ſouth of Scutari. It has a good „ 
and caſtle. Anciently it was uſual for paſſeng 
embark here for Italy, and land at Branduſium. | 

ALEss10, in Latin Lyſſus, a town on the Drin 
far from where it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. 
the valiant Scanderbeg died and was buried. , 

Cxoja, a town near the mouth of the Drino, 

ave birth to Scanderbeg. | 
- PaLLONIA, or " ſaid to be the wu 
lonia, ſo famed for its delightful ſituation an 
laws. It is now in a wretched ſtate. 


LOWER ALBANIA 
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LOWER Albania, otherwiſe called 
Canina, is bounded on the north by Upper Alban 


K 
* my on the ſouth by Achaia. Its length is about 
N F: andred miles, and its breadth ſixty. The foil is, 
n fertile, eſpecially on Mount Chimera. The 
f | mountains are thoſe which were anciently called 
uma juga, and Ceraunii-Montes, from their 
* il alen torn by thunder, and that called Mount 
F 4 The former divided Lower from Upper Al- 
f * are now called Chimera. This territory was 
under the Turkiſh yoke by ſultan Amurath II. 
principal places in it are 
lara, a large populous town on a bay of the ſame 
[.. belonging to the Venetians. 
uro, the beſt town in Epirus, and the reſidence 


ve Turkiſh governor, It 1s ſituated near Mount 


hos, 
anten a, an inconſiderable town, though once a 


place, and famous for its warm baths. 

w ro, anciently Buthrolum, ſituated on a lake of 
ame name. It belongs to the Venetians, and was 
uh a place of conſequence, but it is not ſo at 
„ a town built on the ruins of Nicopolis, 
A was founded by Auguſtus after the battle of Ac- 
„It belongs to the Venetians, and has a good 


our. 


HESS AL, JANNA. 
THESSALY, called Janna by the Turks, derives 


_ une from king Theſſalus, but was more anciently 
= iro, from Amon, father of Theſſalus; 
ule, from Pelaſgus, grand-father of Amon ; and 
Wc, from Pyrrha, Deucalian's wife. On the eaſt 
Ire $bounded by the Egean Sea, and the Gulph of Sa- 
di; and on all the other ſides it is ſkirted with high 
mains, which ſeparate it on the north from Macedo- 
n the weſt from Epirus, and on the ſouth from 
e, now Livadia. Its length from eaſt to weſt is 
it four hundred miles, and its breadth from north to 
& ſomewhat exceeds ninety. The air of Theſſaly is 
* and the ſoil exuberantly fertile, producing oranges, 
ons, pomegranates, figs, melons, almonds, olives, 
| grapes of a delicious ſweetneſs, with cotton, &c. 
ke are alſo large buffaloes, and a good breed of horſes, 
wich the country was anciently no leſs famous than 
be {kill of its inhabitants 1n horſemanſhip. Among 
ace celebrated twenty-four mountains, the moſt re- 
able is Olympus, now called Lacha, which, on 
unt of its uncommon height, is celebrated by the 
nt poets, and made the reſidence of the Gods. Here 
Ve ſituated the plains of Pharſalia ; and, between 
mountains of Olympus, Pelian, and Offa, hes the 
ul vale of Tempe, ſo adorned by nature, and fo 
 wateres by the gently meandering ſtream of the 
arent Peneus, now Salampria, that it was reckoned 
aden of the Muſes. Deucalian, famous for the 
Wvnich happened in his time, by the overflowing of 
Feneus, was king of Theſſaly, and cotemporary 
Itecrops, king of Athens. The moſt conſiderable 
in this province are 
Assa, or LARSA, by the Turks called Ceniſal ar, 
. Icbabir, the capital, delightfully ſituated on the 
a, ſixty- eight miles ſouth of Salonichi. Here is a 
Au bridge of nine arches over the river. The 
though fallen from its ancient grandeur, is ſtill a 
arable place, and the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop. It 
on a good trade in corn and Ruſſia leather. La- 
A. ve birth to the celebrated Achilles; and, in 1669, 
Wkiſh emperor held his court in it. 
novo, anciently Tricca, a large city, in which are 
En Ureek churches, and three Turkiſh moſques. It 
Eeof a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of La- 
+) which it is thirty-ſeven miles diſtant, to the 


i 0 


OR 


ne, or JANNINA, a populous town, giving 
N 0 the country, about ſixty miles north-weſt of 


bro, anciently Scotia, a town ſeated on the 
62 Wenty-two miles weſt of Latiſſa. 


IN EUROPE: 
«h-eaſt by Theſſaly ; on the weſt by the Ionian | 
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Prarsa, anciently Pharſalus, a town rendered famous 
by a battle fought in its plains between Pompey and 
Cæſar. It is about ten miles ſouth of Lariſſa. 

DeMeTRIaDa, or DEmETRIvs, a town, thirty miles 
ſouth of Lariſſa. 

ARMIRo, anciently Eretria, a town, ſituated on the 
Gulph of Armiro, or Volo. 

ZEYTON, anciently Thebæ, or Thebe Theſſalice, a 
town, ſituated on a gulph of the ſame name, fifty miles 
ſouth of Lariſſa, The river Agriomala, anciently 
Spirchus, falls into the bay of Zeyton. 


ACHAIA, now LIVADIA. 


LIVADIA, anciently Achaia, and Hellas, or Greece, 
properly ſo called, is bounded on the north by Epirus 
and Theſſaly; on the eaſt by the Archipelago; on the 
weſt by the Ionian Sea, and part of Epirus; and on the 
ſouth by the Gulph of Engia, the iſthmus of Corinth, 
and the Gulph of Lepanto. It is about one hundred 
and thirty miles in length, and thirty-ſix in breadth. 
Though hilly in general, this country is neither unpleaſant 
nor unfruitful. The principal mountains are Oeta in 
Boetia, famous for the paſs of Thermopylæ, which does 
not exceed twenty-five feet in breadth, and derived its 
name from the warm baths in its neighbourhood. In 
Phocis are the mountains of Parnaſſus, Helicon, and 
Cithæron, which are ſacred to Apollo and the Muſes, 
and theretore much celebrated by the poets. The prin- 
cipal rivers which water this country are the Sionapro, 
anciently the Achelous, the Cephiſſus, the Iſmenus, and 
the Aſopus. This territory is divided into Livadia, pro- 
perly ſo called, Stramulippa, and the duchy of Athens. 
'The principal places it contains are | 

LeeaNnTo,. anciently NaupatZus, now reckoned the 
capital of Livadia, a town, ſituated near the gulph of the 
ſame name, formerly called the Gulph of Corinth. It 
has a ſmall harbour, and ſome trade in leather, tobacco, 
barley, wheat, rice, oil, and furs. The wine here is ſaid 
to be the beſt in Greece, and the neighbouring country 
is equally pleaſant and fertile, To defend the entrance 
into the gulph, here are two caſtles, one on each ſide 
called the Dardanelles. The memorable ſea-engagment; 
called the battle of Lepanto, in which the Venetians, 
commanded by don John of Auſtria, obtained a moſt 
ſignal victory over the Turks, was fought on the 2d of 
October, 1571. 

LivaDi1a, anciently Libadia, a large populous town 
on the Gulph of Lepanto, twenty-five miles eaſt of the 
city of the ſame name. It is built round a mountain, 
which terminates in a peak, on which 1s a caſtle. It now 
gives name to the province, and has a good trade in 
woollen ſtuffs and rice. This place was anciently cele- 
brated for the oracle of Trophonius, which was in a 
cavern near it. A lake of the ſame name lies about five 
miles eaſt of Livadia, the waters of which, together 
with the torrents falling from the ſurrounding mountains, 
have no other outlets than ſubterraneous paſſages, or 
channels under the mountains. 

ATHENS, now Seines, once the celebrated capital of 
Attica, firſt called Cæcropia, from Cecrops its founder, 
but afterwards known by the name of Azhens, deriving it 
from the goddeſs Minerva. Though greatly fallen from 
its ancient ſplendor, it is ſtill a conſiderable city, con- 
taining about ten thouſand inhabitants, of which more 
than ſeven thouſand are Chriſtians. The town and its 
environs exhibit many remains of its former grandeur, 
which diſplay the great perfection of Athenian ſculpture 
and architecture. The principal of them are the temples. 
of Jupiter Olympius, and Minerva; the laſt of which 
is now converted into a Turkiſh moſque, and eſteemed 
the fineſt piece of antiquity in the. world. Exeluſive of 
the power, grandeur, and opulence of this place, it was 
highly celebrated for the incorruptible fidelity of its citizens, 
and for being the nurſery of the moſt eminent philofophers, 
ſtateſmen, and orators. It was alſo celebrated for the 
great commanders which it produced. At firft it was 
overned by its kings, then by Archons, and- afterwards 
Fall ſucceſſively under the power of the Perſians, Mace- 
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donians, and Romans. 


It fell under the dominion of 


the 
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the Turks in the reign of Mahomet II. in 1455; the 
Venetians, howeyer, recovered it in 1687, but the Turks 
again made thernſelves maſters of it. The Greek inha- 
bitants are ſtill diſtinguiſhed by their wit and wiſdom, 
which, as well as the healthineſs of the people, is aſcribed 
to the extraordinary purity and ſerenity of the air. The 
ſpacious harbour, anciently called Pyrens, and now by 

e Greeks Porto Drago, and by the Italians Porto Leona, 
is ſtill much reforted to. The two rivers, Iliſſus and 
Eridanus, which water the plain whereon the city of 
Athens now ſtands, are very ſmall; the former being 
diverted into ſeveral canals for watering the olive- yards, 
and the latter loſt amidſt the many branches, into which it 
is conveyed over the country. Athens 1s ſituated thirty-five 
miles eaſt of the iſthmus of Corinth, and is the ſeat 
of a Greek archbiſhop, of a Turkiſh aga, waywode, 
cadi, &c. 

 Mtcara, a place of no conſequence at preſent, 
though once the capital of a particular republic. 

CAs TRI, anciently Delphi, or Delphos, a ſmall town, 
ten miles from Livadia, once famous for the temple and 


oracle of Apollo. 
Leysina, formerly the celebrated Eleuſis, is now 
greatly reduced. 


ST1BES, or STIVES, anciently Thebes, diſtinguiſhed for 
its many ſuperb temples, palaces, and other ſtately ſtruc- 
tures, has not at preſent any traces of its ancient 


grandeur. It is, however, the ſee of a Greek biſhop. 


TR PELOPONNESUS, ox MOREA. 


THIS territory is a large peninſula, joined to the con- 
tinent of Greece by the iſthmus of Corinth, which, in 
the narroweſt part, is not above five miles in breadth. It 
was anciently famed for the Iſthmian Games, celebrated 
there in honour of Apollo. Its preſent name of Morea is 
ſuppoſed to be derived from morus, a mulberry-tree, from 
the many mulberry-trees it produces. It has the Gulph 
of Patras on the north-weſt ; the Ionian Sea on the ſouth- 
weſt; the Xgean Sea on the eaſt; the Gulph of Eugia 
on the ſouth-eaſt; and that of Lepanto on the ſouth. 
Its greateſt length is one hundred and twenty miles, and 
its greateſt breadth about one hundred and fifteen, The 
ſoil is in general fertile, producing corn, wine, oil, and 
moſt delicious fruits, The principal rivers which water 
it are the Carbon, anciently the Alpbeus, the Pirnaza, 
anciently the Paniſus, the Eurotas, and the Inachus, now 
Planizza. Of the lakes, the moſt celebrated among the 
ancients was the Stymphalis, remarkable for the many 
ravenous birds which frequented it; and the Phineus, 
which was the ſource of the famous river Styx, the water 
of which was faid to be ſo extremely cold as to freeze 
thoſe to death who drank it; and to corrode iron and 
copper when put into it. Hence the poets have denomi- 
nated it one of the rivers of hell. At the treaty of Car- 
lowitz, the Turks ceded all Morea to the Venetians ; 
but, in 1715, they again made themſelves maſters of it, 
and «ſtill poſſeſs it. The Morea is divided into four 
diſtricts, viz. Saccania, or Romania Minor, Braccio de 
Mamia, or Tzakonia, Belvidere, and Chiarenza, or 
Clarenza. The principal places it contains are | 

CorinTH, or CorinTo, called Gereme by the Turks, 
© anciently one of the fineſt cities of Greece, ſituated within 


the iſthmus near the Bay of Corinth, which is part of the 


Gulph of anto. It was originally named Ephyra, 
with the addition of Heliopolis, or City of the Sun, and 
Bimaris, which ſignifies a place lying between the ſeas. 
It anciently abounded in ſuperb and ſtately buildings; 
ſuch as temples, palaces, amphitheatres, monuments, 
baths, and other works; all embelliſhed with pillars, cor- 
nices, and pedeſtals, the ſingular decorations of which 
gave riſe to the appellation of the Corinthian order; toge- 
ther with variety of ſtatues, by the moſt capital maſters. 
The compoſition of metals, called Corinthian braſs, is 
ſaid to haye been produced by the melting and mixing of 
a vaſt number of ſtatues and images of gold, ſilver, and 
braſs, when the city was burnt by the Roman general 
A. Luc. Mummius. The Chriſtans appear to have been 
numerous in this city in St. Paul's time, from the epiſtles 
addreſſed to them by that apoſtle, Incontinency was 
TAY > . 


O F 


| anciently fo much encouraged here, 


SH 06 3.3 


| and roſt; 
eſteemed, that they were not only treated with by: 


honour and reſpect, but public prayers u 
Venus for their De * 9 —_ 
this city has the appearance of a village hol I 
ſee of a Greek archbiſhop. It formerly cart T0 
trade, and became very rich and powerful and 
ſame time, luxurious, diſſolute, and proud. In Y 
low ſtate is, however, partly owing to its being | 
expoſed to the deſcents of the Corſairs, in — I 
of its ſituation between the Ionian and Egean wy 
PasTRas, in Latin Patra, a ſmall town, about 4; 
eight miles weſt of Corinth, containing a 8 7 
being the ſee of an archbiſhop. The number of 
habitants, including Turks, Jews, and Greeks * 
five thouſand, and its trade conſiſts chiefly in * 
raw-ſilk, honey, wax, cheeſe, and currants. Here 
anciently a temple, dedicated to Diana, with an 
3 human ſacrifices were offered. 
HIARENZA, or CLARENZz A, a prett ** 
town at the bottom of a Gulph, N 
of the Morea, thirty-two miles ſouth-weſt of Pa 
The harbour, which was once very commodious 
choaked up. | 
BELVIDERE, by the Greeks called Calleſcopium 
town on the river Peneus, forty miles ſouth-weſt 
Patras, on the ſpot where the capital of the anc 
Elis ſtood. 
Mobo, anciently Methone, a conſiderable town v 
a good harbour, on the ſouthern ſhore of the Mo 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, the reſidence of the gave 
of Morea, is well fortified, and has a good trade. 
Coron, a ſtrong town, with a harbour, on the ſo 
ſide of a gulph to which it gives name. It is ſevent 
miles eaſt of Moden, and has a good trade in or 
fruits, oil, and ſilk. 
NavaRin, anciently Pzlus, a fortified town on the 
— an excellent harbour, ſeven miles north-wel 
oden, 
trade. 
MaLves1a, the ancient Epidaurus, by the mo 
Greeks called Monemba/ia, a town near the Gulf 
Neapoli, having the ſtrongeſt fortification in the Mo 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, has a good harbour, 2 
famous for the luſcious wine, called from the town, wl 
we have corrupted into Malmſey. 
MrsiTRa, anciently called Sparta, and impro 
Lacedemon, the capital of Laconia, ſituated on the 
Eurotas, or Baſilipotamo. The town conſiſts of 
ſpacious ſtreets, and ſeveral croſs ones, which are 
narrow. It has a ſtrong caſtle on the top of the mount 
anciently called Tagytus, and is the ſee of an archbill 
Here are ſome remains of the temples of Minerva, He 
Hercules, Venus, Armata, and of the portico bul 
memory of the victory gained by the Greeks, ove 
Perſians at Plateæ. This city contains one of the 
endowed hoſpitals of any in Turkey; in which the 
are very carefully attended, and proviſions daily dl 
buted to the poor. Moors, Turks, Jews, and Chi 
are equally welcome here. North of the town ſtan 
hill covered with vineyards, which, it is ſaid, were 
pagated from the vine planted by Ulyſles, when he 
to Lacedemon in ſearch of Penelope. In the neigh 
hood are two ſuburbs. | 
Maina, a town in a diſtrict of the ſame name, 
is ſurrounded with mountains, and inhabited by a Pf 
called Mainotte, who are ſaid to be deſcendants 0 
ancient Lacedemonians, and ſo brave that they 
never been conquered, or made tributary to the 
2 their whole military force does not exce 
thouſand men. ; ; 
Lancanico, OLYMPIA, or SCONRI, ſuppoſed 1 
been the ancient Olympia, near which, on a path 
Olympian Games are ſuppoſed to have been - 
every fifth year : they were firſt inſtituted by Peiop 
honour of Jupiter, and afterwards revived by ava 
Hercules. From theſe ſpectacles the compurt 
the time in Greece, by Oiympiads, had its o. a 
this city there was a fine temple of Jupiter 0 N 
which was reckoned one of the ſeven wonder 
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—_ Though once a celebrated city, it is now | circumference, and produces plenty of red wines, Muſ- 

ass an inconſiderable town. cadel grapes, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, currants, 

enn or RoMANIA, in Latin Neapolis, anciently oil, and grain. It alſo yields abundance of rare medi- 

= g a ſtrong town, with a good harbour, ſeated at | cinal plants and flowers, from which the inhabitants 
"remit of a gulph, now named after it, though | prepare ſeveral liquors of the fineſt flavour. Moſt of the 


119 called Argolicus Sinus, thirty-ſix miles ſouth | fruit-trees bear twice a year, namely, in April, and No- 
| 71 It has a conſiderable trade in corn, wine, vember; but the produce of the latter is ſmaller than 
cotton, and tobacco, and is the ſee of an | that of the former. The principal places in this iſland 

op. The Turks made themſelves maſters of | are Cephalonia, Argoſtoli, and Aſſo. The firſt is the 
ci 17 1 5- 3 3 capital, and the ſee of a biſhop; the ſecond is the prin- 
Izcos, once a ſpendid city, but now an indifferent | cipal port of the iſland, and the reſidence of the gover- 
as the river Najo, or Inachus. It is, however, | nor; and the third a ſtrong fortreſs, on a great eminence, 
Feta biſhop, and has a citadel for its defence. environed with the fea, and ſteep rocks. The iſland is 
luna, a ſmall place, tamed for the ancient Nemean | mountainous, and inhabited chiefly by Greeks, who pay 
a tribute to the republic, 


. 


\rerx4, once the capital of a kingdom, now a 


U place. 
- ToRNESE, a ſmall town, delightfully ſituated . 
geninence near the ſea. THIS iſland, which was anciently called Zacyntbus, is 


ſituated about twelve miles ſouth of Cephalonia, is near 
ISLANDS on THE COAST: or GREECE, ix fifty miles in circumference, and the number of its inha- 


bitants is eſtimated at fifty thouſand. It is almoſt envi- 
m ARCHIPELAGO any LEVANT SEAS. roned with mountains, and very much ſubject to earth- 


y of theſe iſlands are ſo very ſmall, that they quakes. The Greeks, who conſtitute the mejority of its 
h entitled to our notice; we thall therefore con- inhabitants, have a biſhop, with upwards of forty churches, 
or attention chiefly to the moſt conſiderable, begin- | and ſeveral convents. Another part of the ink.abitants 
ſom the north with thoſe belonging to the Venetians, are Roman catholics, who have a biſhop, and three 
% coalt of Greece, The firſt which claims our | convents: The remainder are Jews. This iſland pro- 
Ws I duces plenty of ſtrong wines, melons, figs, raiſins, cur- 
rants, oil, and corn; with which, and ſalt, a great trade 
. is carried on. Raiſins and currants are remarkably fine 


THIS iſland, which was anciently called Phæacia, and cheap in this iſland, and great quantities of them 
afterwards Corcyra, lies near the mouth of the Are exported, eſpecially to England. The melons and 


eng c, on the coaſt of Albania. It is about one hun- peaches are exceedingly large, and have an exquiſite 

WH ind twenty miles in circumference, healthy, and flavour. The Engliſh and Dutch have a factory and 
bbs, conzaining two cities, and upwards of one conſul here. All ſhips coming from the Levant perform 
Wi: villages ; ſome of which are large and opulent, | Muarantine at this iſland, as well as at Venice. Near 
wei bardern part of the iſland is mountainous, ſteril, Chiari, a ſea-port, are two ſprings, which throw up 


\&fitute of water; but the northern is rich and fer- Pieces of real pitch, which is found very advantageous 
ducing grain, excellent wine, delicious fruits, | to the inhabitants. The republic of Venice has a pro- 


mo. &c. This iſle was famous, in former ages, for veditore and two counſellors here. The principal town 


katiful card f king Alcinous, which le. on the iſland is Zante, a large populous place, with a 
100 Her 8 Te 2 * — of the caſtle ſtanding on an eminence. The ladies of this 


| p of Naples; but, in 1386, the inhabitants ſub- iſland wear black maſks, when they go abroad. 
„ode Venetians, in whoſe hands it has ever ſince | , South of Zante, on the coaſt of the Morea, lie two 

med, As it is eſteemed the key of the Adriatic, a cluſters of ſmall iſlands; one of which was ancientiy 
Id gallies and other ſhips is conſtantly kept in the called S rophades, and now Strivali; the other Le Sapienze, 


br of Corfu, which is one of the ſtrongeſt places | and formerly the Sphagi Mando. 
lee coaſts. The garriſon conſiſts of ten thouſand 
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= nd the governor, or proveditore, has- the com- EO ye 

"ey K of the other Venetian iſles on the coaſt. This 

a 15 11 furniſhes Venice with vaſt quantities of ſalt and THIS was formerly called Cythera, and conſecrated 
* his governed, like other iſlands ſubject to Ve- | to Venus. It is ſituated between Candia and the 


5h a balio, proveditore, capitano, and caſtellano, Morea, and belongs to the Venetians. It is mountainous 
ke all noble Venetians ; as well as the archbiſhop, | and rocky, producing little corn, wine, or oil. But it 
Is primate and metropolitan of all theſe iſlands. Its abounds in ſheep, with wild and tame fowl. It is ſixty 
e are Corfu and Caſſopa, the latter being the miles in circumference, though but thinly inhabited. 
uly F of the ancients. Corfu is the capital of the The principal town lies on the ſouth fide of the iſland, 
y and the ſeat of the government. It is well for- having a caſtle on a very ſteep declivity; but the harbour 
þ ad conſiſts of the city, the large ſuburbs of | below it lies open to the ſouth winds, 
he ke old citadel, the water-caſtle, and the new 
| i but the latter is commanded by Mount Abraham, F 


dear it. The harbour li der the old citadel. 
Is an wud of ro liberal 1 * has 2 CAN DIA, anciently Crete, called alſo Aeria, Idæa, 
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oy Fa vas once a large handſome place, but has much Curete, and Macaron, or Macaroneſus, the Forlunate 
Jy 2 It has a church for the IP of thoſe who hap- and, in alluſion to its fertility, and the purity of the air. 
* D put into its harbour. The fort, which formerly | It is one of the largeſt iſlands in the Mediterranean, be- 


Merit, js now in ruins. ing about two hundred miles in length, and ſixty in 
een Corfu and Cephalonia lie ſeveral ſmall iſands, | breadth. It is advantageouſly ſituated, about fifry miles 
Aer Curzolari, formerly the Echinades, among from Cape Angelo in the Morea, and four hundred Y 
abo reckons Dulichium, once a part of Ulyſles's | from Egypt and Natolia, or the Leſſer Aſia. Great part | | þ 
dans; Val de Campare, the ancient 1thaca, famous of the territory is rocky, mountainous, and barten, but 1 


s the country of Ulyſſes; and Santa Maura, the villages are full of vines, olive-trees, laurels, myrtles, 1 


| 
| 
. 
' 
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1 y | oranges, lemons, and other fruits. Some corn is pro- 1 
r for & magnificent Jef de, With ef of fille; 061140057 e ee | 
: 1 | . [Game, wild-fowl, and tame animals of almoſt 7 | 
0” C OF kind, abound in this iſland ; but it contains no deer, | 
0 bk Alon =. : rabbits, or wild beaſts. The wines of this country, both 


ders 0 3 land, which was called Cephalenia in the firſt | red and white, have an excellent flavour. The inhabi- 
9 x. bout one hundred and thirty-five miles in | rants are Greeks, with a mixture of Turks, Jews, and | 
0. LIV. s 5 | | 7 = . Arme- | 
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Armenians; but a very conſiderable part of this country 
lies uncultivated. Ancient bards make frequent men- 
tion of the hundred cities of this iſland, to which, on that 
account, was given the epithet of Hecatompolis ; but it 
certainly contained a greater number. Under the em- 
ror Valentinian I.' upwards of a hundred towns were 
deſtroyed, and ſome overthrown, by an earthquake. 


This ifland had originally its own kings, but the re- 


publican form was afterwards introduced. Its firſt fo- 
reign maſters were the Romans. In 1644, the Turks 
made a deſcent upon this place, and, after beſieging the 
capital for the ſpace of twenty years, reduced the whole 
iſland, except a few forts, which were afterwards taken. 
They have ever ſince been maſters of it, and govern it 
by a beiglerbeg. The rivers which water this country 
are not very conſiderable; Lethe is one of its largeſt 
ſtreams. Half the iſland conſiſts of barren mountains, 
the higheſt of which is Mount Ida, covered with ſnow 
the greateſt part of the year. Its only produce is the 
tragacantha, or buckthorn, famous for its gum. When 
Crete was a kingdom, Minos was one of its moſt cele- 
brated kings and law-givers. The ancient Cretans were 
expert at the bow and fling; and even the preſent in- 
habitants of the iſland are tond of archery. Reſpecting 
their morals, their character was formerly very indifferent. 
St. Paul quotes this paſſage from one of their own 
ts: The Cretans are always liars, evil beaſts, and 
ſlow bellies.” They are accuſed; by other authors, of 
being laſcivious, and defective in honour and probity. 
The modern race, however, deſerve to be ſpoken of in 
leſs ſevere terms. The principal places in the iſland are 
Caxota, the capital, ſeared at the foot of a moun- 
tain, on a bay of the ſea, on the north-ſide of the iſland, 
-on the ruins of Heraclea, This city was almoſt de- 
ſtroyed in the tedious blockade and ſiege carried on here 
by the Turks, from 1645 to 1669. It is now little 
better than a deſert, excepting the market-place, and a 
few ſtreets about it, where the principal inhabitants live. 
While it was in the poſſeſſion of the Venetians, it was 
= ſtrong, and had a flouriſhing trade. It had 
alſo a good harbour, which is now almoſt choaked up, 
and only navigable for boats. During the ſiege above- 
mentioned, the Venetians loſt upwards of eighty thouſand 
men, and the Turks more than one hundred and eighty 
thouſand. The inhabitants conſiſt principally of Greeks, 
who have an archbiſhop ; with a mixture of Jews, Turks, 
Armenians, and a few French families, with a vice- 
conful and ſome capuchin friars. The Turks are moſt- 
ly ſoldiers of the garriſon. About fix miles ſouth of the 
city ſtands Mount Ida, now called Pſiloriti; and, at the 
foot of it, a little hill, in which is a vaſt ſubterraneous 
cavern. | The entrance is a natural aperture, ſeven or 
eight paces broad, branching out into a thouſand intri- 
cate windings. - When travellers viſit it, they have guides 
and torches, or they would be in danger of loſing them- 
- ſelves. + The place is quite dry, having no water-fall, 
congelation, nor. drain. There is little appearance of 
its having been a ſtone quarry, and whether it was the 
famous ancient labyrinth of Crete, has not been fatis- 
factorily proved. | 
Canza, a town, ſeated on the north coaſt, ſuppoſed 
to have been built on the ruins of the ancient Cydonza, 
once the moit opulent city in Crete. Its harbour, which 
is expoſed to the north wind, is, in other reſpects, a very 
5 — The houſes here, as in all other places in the 
nt, are very indifferent. The neighbouring country 
is adorned with foreſts of olive trees, diverſified with corn- 
fields, vineyards, flower gardens, and delightful ſtreams, 
ſhaded with myrtle and laurel. | 
ReTimo, anciently Retbymnia, a populous town on 
the north coaſt, twenty-ſix miles eaſt of Candia. It has 
a Citadel and a harbour; but the latter is ſo far choak 
up, that it is only navigable for ſmall veſſels. | 
GoRLYNAa, anciently a famous city, but now a ſmall 
lace about fix miles from Mount Ida, remarkable for 
its ſtately ruins, which are ſtill viſible. Among theſe 
ruins runs a rivulet, which is generally ſuppoſed to be 
the ancient Lethe. | 
. Seina-Lonca, a fortreſs, ſituated on a gulph, to 
which it gives name, otherwiſe called the Gulph of Mi- 
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rabel, It is thirty miles eaſt of Candia. 
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harbour in the whole iſland. and has t 


SETTIA, a fortified town on a bay 
. fynke miles from Spina-Longa. 
ROSSUS, an Ancient City, in whi : 
court, and where the tomb of r 1 
is ſuppoſed to have ſtood about the middle or he 
ENT OT miles eaſt of Candia, 1 

everal ſmall iſlands are ſituate 1 
Gotzo, formerly Gaudos; Cine — — 
the order of Malta; Gaiduroniſia-Chriſtina Sl 
Letoa; Standia, formely Dia; Scarpanto hal 
Carpathus ; Stampala, formerly Aſtypalex in WI 0 
the celebrated temple of Apollo; N amphio ; Sar 
>. from St. Irene its patroneſs, anc 

The iſland of Thera, which is about hire. 
north of Candia, is upwards of thirty-ſix in * 
Though it conſiſts entirely of pumice ſtone, with 
ſurface, it is abundantly fruitful in barley wine, 
cotton; and produces ſome wheat. The -inhab; 
who are all Greeks, are eſtimated at ten thou 
Ancient accounts inform us, that this iſland rof- 
violent earthquake out of the ſea, which is here 10 
as to be unfathomable. Several ſmall iſles in Its 
bourhood have alſo emerged from the ſea, 
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ISLANDS in TRY ARCHIPELAGO. 


THE iſlands in this fea were comprized, by a 
geographers, under two general names. Thoſe for 
a kind at circle round Delos, were called Cyclades Mt 
thoſe at a conſiderable diſtance, which were diftrif 4 
all over the Archipelago, had the name of Sperade 
the Scattered. Iſlands. Of the moſt remarkable in 
diviſions, we ſhall here give an account, beginning 
the Cyclades, which are between Candia on the 
and Negropont on the north. | 
— PoLyCaNDRo, a ſmall rocky iſland, about eight 
in circumference, ſituated about twelve miles north 
of Santorini. All the inhabitants live in a village 
miles diſtant from the ſea, in which are three chu 
and two convents. From the caſtle, ſtanding on a 
hill, all the iſles of the Archipelago may be ſeen. 
produce of this place is barley, cotton, ſheep, and fo 

MiLo, anciently Melos, is about fixty miles in ( 
paſs, populous, and well cultivated, having one 0 
moſt commodious havens in the Mediterranean. 
in general mountainous, but has a fine plain about 
miles in length, in the centre of which ſtands the ci 
Mello, or Milo, the capital of the iſland. Bot 
Latins and Greeks have a biſhop and cathedral here 
the latter are more numerous than the former, A 
ſiderable part of the iſland may be compared to a ſp 
porous rock, impregnated with iron, alum, and ſulp 
which, being heated with the friction of the ſea » 
occaſion thoſe tremendous earthquakes to which 
ſubject. Alum grows here in certain natural cay 
in the form of flat ſtones, about nine or ten | 
thick. Ir alſo produces plume-alum. Sulphur 1s 
in one particular part, perfectly pure, and as it welt 
limated : the place where it is thus produced 1s a ca 
the bottom of which is full of ſulphur, and burns 
tinually. On the coaſt are many grottos or cave 
cruſted with a variety of falts of different colours. 
iron mines here are very advantageous, and the foil 
fertile, yielding plenty of grain of all kinds, wit 
cious fruits, eſpecially grapes, melons, and figs. 
fowl, game, and honey, are alſo to be had in pi 
but the air is ſaid to be ſomewhat unwholeſome. 
are ſeveral hot baths and ſprings, ſome of whie 
ſcalding hot. This iſland belongs to the Venetian 
its capital contains about five thouſand inhabitants. 
Ax EN TIERE, anciently Cimolis, a ſmall, fe 
mountainous iſland, near Milo, ſaid to contan 
mines, which are entirely neglected. It contain” U 
village, the inhabitants o which ſubſiſt by their com. 
with pirates and corſairs. The whole ifle is coy 
a kind of clay, called Cimoli earth, which is die 


waſhing 2 bleaching of linen. . 7 


4 et ANTO, or SIPHNO, anciently Siphnus, Meropia, 
2 lis, an iſland thirty-ſix miles in circumference, 
cowards the north-eaſt of Argentiere. Beſides 
= of ood harbours, it contains five are ſix villages, 
bed principally by Greeks ; with a caſtle, four con- 
„ot monks, and two of nuns. The air 1s pure, 
E * good, and the ſoil fertile, yielding plenty of 
x its, with a ſufficiency of grain for the ſupport of 
| \ mhabitants- Of game and poultry, figs, oils, wax, 
„l capers, marble, granite, and cotton, there is 
in this iſle. The rg of its inhabitants is 
a to be about five thouſand. 
| nh formerly Platea, and Minoa, one of the leaſt 
be Cyclades, lying between the iſlands of Naxia and 
WW. It is well cultivated, and affords plenty of wheat, 
W.r, cattle, wine, game, pulſe, and cotton. Here 
one good roads and harbours, with ſeveral villages, a 
many churches and chapels, and ſixteen monaſteries. 
Wh principal town is Parechia, built on the ruins of the 
at Paros, the walks and houſes being decorated with 
Wir exquiſite marble remains of that city. This iſland 
WT. brmcriy dedicated to Bacchus, on account of the 
ent wines it produced. The white Parian marble 
en long famous; and it is well known that thoſe 
""IHble ſtatuaries, Phidias and Praxitiles, who were 
es of this iſle, gave life, in a manner, to all the 
nes they wrought ; ſome of which became the objects 
vine worſhip. Thoſe celebrated antiques, called 
Chronicle of Paros, are marbles, with Greek in- 
pions engraved on this iſland: They are called the 
natelian marbles, becauſe they were purchaſed in 
#7, by Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, and after- 
b preſented to the univerſity of Oxford. Theſe 
icons conſtitute the moſt authentic piece of ancient 
WWnmology, being engraved two hundred and fixty-four 
WW: bctore the Chriſtian æra, and contain a ſpace of 
ie three hundred years. The Panagia, or Madonia, 
bout the town of Parechia, is ſaid to be the largeſt 
ot ſuperb church in the Archipelago. 
AxTIÞaROS, anciently Oliaros, a ſmall ifle, about two 
ls veſt of Paros, being about ſixteen miles in circuit. 
$ nhabited by about, ſixty or ſeventy Greek families, 
live altogether in a village, within a mile of the 
L It is remarkable for a grotto, formed by nature, 
1s very deep, and exhibits a great variety of figures, 
al by the vegetation of the ſtones, which are of a 
ir, tranſparent, chryſtaline kind of marble. 
Nats, the ancient Naxos, five miles eaſt of Paros, 
out eighty miles in circumference, and the moſt 
* and in the Archipelago, producing oranges, 
as, citrons, pomegranates, figs, olives, mulberries, 
ples. It was once famed for a kind of marble, 
u the Greeks call Ophites, being green, ſpeckled 
lite, like a ſnake. This iſland contains one town, 
or fifty villages, which are inhabited by about 
| tiouſand people, partly of the Greek, and partly 
le Latin church. Though it has not any good port, 
bitants carry on a conſiderable traffic in barley, 
eſe, ſalt, figs, oxen, ſheep, mules, oil, cotton, 
flax. On a rock, near the ſea, ſtands a beau- 
rde portal, amidſt a heap of fragments of marble 
Tate, ſuppoſed to have been a temple of Bacchus. 
u Churches and monaſteries are ſcattered over this 


* 


Pur ach Tos, from the Tonians, its firſt inhabi- 
s circumference is forty miles, and its diſtance 

ala about nine. It produces hardly any thing 
* but it has ſome good harbours, and the inha- 
Db econed expert ſeamen. Homer's tomb is 
"vu this iſland, That great poet, in his paſſage 
es to Athens, put in at Ios, and died in the 


| . or Monk cos, anciently Amorgos, is about 
if he pal, ſituated to the eaſt of Nio. It 
. oll, producing plenty of corn, wine, and 
7 ſeveral harbours, but the beſt is on the 
: iſland contains one little town, and a 


„ iſle about eight miles in circumference, 
centre of the Cyclades, to the north of 
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Paros. It was formerly a celebrated place, but at pre- 


ſent a deſert rock, ſerving only as a retreat for corſairs: 

Delos, being the imaginary birth-place of Apollo and 
Diana, was held in the higheſt veneration by all nations. 
Magnificent temples were erected to them; public feſtivals 
inſtituted, prieſts and choirs of virgins maintained, and 
lacrifices provided for, at the expence of all the Grecian 
cities on the continent, as well as of the iflands in the 
Archipelago, The oracle of Apollo, in this iſland, was 
the moſt celebrated in the world. Here are ſtill to be ſeen 
the remains of the famous pillar of Apollo, and ſeveral 
ſuperb fragments of the once- reſpectable city of Delos. 

Mrecoxe, which is ſituated to the eaſt of Delos, is 
thirty-ſix miles in compaſs. It yields a ſufficient quan- 
tity of barley for the conſumprion of the inhabitants, with 
abundance of figs, and ſome olives, but there is a ſcar- 
city of good water, eſpecially in ſummer. The natives 
of this place are ſaid to be the beſt failors in the world, and 
carry on a good trade in wine and hides, though many of 
them live by piracy. The inhabitants are chiefly Greek 
Chriſtians, and have magiſtrates of their own religion ; 
but a Turkiſh officer comes hither once a year, to collect 
the tribute paid to the porte. This iſland contains bur 
one town, which 1s alſo called Mycone, and is very po- 
pulous ; but here are upwards of fifty Greek churches, 
and ſeveral convents of monks and nuns. The dreſs of 
the women of this iſland is truly ſingular : Their heads 
are adorned with lively-coleured turbans: their garments 
conſiſt of a ſhort white ſhift, plaited before and behind, 
which reaches to their knees; they have white linen 
drawers, and red, green, yellow, or blue ſtockings, with 
{ippers of variety of colours. The Miconians are ge- 
nerally bald at twenty-five years of age. Near the city 
of Mycone is a large harbour. 

Tins, formerly Tenos, is ſ:parated from Andros 
by a channel about a mile in breadth, and is thirty-five 
miles in circumference. It is very populous, and pro- 
duces excellent fruit, wine, and filk. Excluſive of the 
town, which js defended by a caſtle, here are upwards of 
thirty villages, under the ſpiritual direction of a Greek 
and Latin biſhop. | 

AnDRos, one of the moſt fruitful and pleaſant iſlands 
in the Archipelago, lying between Tine and Negropont, 
one hundred and twenty miles in circuit. It is well wa- 
tered, and produces abundance of wine, oil, barley, and 
various kinds of delicious fruits. Beſides a town named 
Andros, here are twenty- ſix villages, two of which are 
inhabited by Albanians. The town of Arna has a har- 
bour, and is the reſidence of a cadi and aga; as well as 
of a Romiſh and Greek biſhop. At ſome diſtance from 
it may be ſeen the remains of a ſtrong wall, with ſeveral 
pillars, cornices, and pedeſtals of broken columns, 'on 


which were ſtatues, and various inſcriptions ; ſome of 


which mention the ſenate and people of Andros; and the 
prieſts of Bacchus; whence it 1s concluded that the 
flouriſhing city of Andros ſtood on this ſpot. 

ZIA, CIA, or ZA, formerly Ceos, called alſo Hyaruſſa, 
famous among the ancients for its fertility, is ſituated to 
the ſouth-weſt of Andros. The town of Zia, which 
gives name to the iſland, ſtands on an eminence in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Carthæa; the ruins of 
which, as well as of the ancient city of Julis, being ſtill 
viſible. The harbour lies to the north-weſt, and 1s capa- 


ble of receiving ſhips of any burden. This place is fruitful, 


and well cultivated, abounding in barley, wine, ſilk, 
cattle, and an article called velani, which is the fruit of 
a ſpecies of oak, much uſed by dyers and tanners. Here 
are many churches, chapels, and monaſteries, 

Joura, formerly Gyarus, Gyara, or Cyaræ, a barren 
deſolate. iſle, about twelve miles in circumference, lying 
to the eaſt of Zia. The Romans uſually baniſhed de- 
linquents to this place. eie | 

T HERMIA, anciently Cy!hnus, Ophiuſa, and Dryopis, 
is ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of Zia, producing, when 
properly cultivated, plenty of barley, wine, figs, honey, 


filk, and cotton, with ſome oil. Here are two villages, ' 


one of which gives name to the iſland, ſeveral monaſte- 
ries, and a great number of churches and chapels, This 
iſland contains upwards of ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, 
all of the Greek religion, except about a dozen Latin 

| : families. 
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families. Here are two good harbours, and ſeveral hot 
ſprings; the iſland obtaining the name of Thermia from 
the latter. 

Having deſcribed the chief of the Cyclades, we 
proceed io the SPORADES, or SCATTERED 
ISLANDS: | 

Eolxa, anciently Ocone, and Myrmidonia, is ſituated 
in the Gulph of Agina, anciently called Sinus Saronicus, 
being about thirty miles in circumference. It affords 
plenty of corn, almonds, honey, and cotton ; but has 
no harbours, and only one little town. From its caſtle, 
which ſtands high, is a very beautiful proſpect. The 
ancient inhabitants, on account of their induſtry in culti- 
vating the ſoil, were ſtiled Myrmidons, or Ants. Near 
the caſtle may be ſeen the remains of a magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, which was probably one of the celebrated temples 
which formerly graced this iſland. | | 

Cor unt, formerly Salamis, is fifty miles in circuit, 
lying towards the bottom of the Gulph of Ægina, about 
a mile from the promontary of Attica, called Amphiala. 
Beſides the ſmall town of Coluri, which has a ſpacious 
harbour, here are two villages; one of which, called 
Ambelachi, is built on the ſpot where the ancient city of 
Salamis ſtood, near which I hemiſtocles obtained an im- 

tant victory over the Perſians. This gulph contains 
another ſmall iſland, anciently called Calabrea, and now 
Porus. It is about eighieen miles in circumference, and 
its inhabitants are Albanians. That great orator, De- 
moſthenes, was baniſhed to this iſland. The gulph of 
Zgina, in which theſe iſles are ſituated, is ſaid to be 
* thirty-ſix miles broad at its mouth, and ſixty in depth or 
length. 

NzcRoPonT, anciently Eubæa, afterwards, from its 
capital, called Egrippos, whence the word Negropont 
ſeems to be derived. In the moſt ancient times it was 
called Chalcodotis, or Calcis, Macra, or Macris, Abantss, 
and Oche. It ſtretches along the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia, 
or Livadia, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow chan- 
nel, called the Euripus. Its greateſt length 1s ninety 
miles, and its greateſt breadth twenty-five. Such 1s the 
fertility of the level parts of this iſland, that it 1s 
abundantly productive of corn, wine, oil, and fruit. It 
is ſuppoſed to have been formerly joined to the continent 
of Greece by an iſthmus, as it is now by a bridge near 
the capital. The Turks made themſelves maſters of this 
iſland in 1470, under ſultan Mahomet II. The irre- 
gularity of the motions of the Euripus, has baffled the 
reſearches both of ancients and moderns. The only 
places 1n the iſland which are worthy of notice, are Ne- 
gropont and Caſtel Roſſo. The firſt, called by the 
Greeks Egripes, is ſeated on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the 
iſland. It is walled, and inhabited by Turks and Jews, 
who, with the Chriſtians in the ſuburbs, are ſaid to 
amount to about fifteen thouſand ; but the Chriſtians are 
more numerous than the infidels, The captain-baſla, 
who is governor of the city, the iſland, and the adjacent 
continent of Greece, reſides here; and the harbour, 
which is very ſafe and ſpacious, is ſeldom without a fleet 
of gallies, ready. to put to ſea againſt the pirates and 
Malteſe. A. part of the bridge, between the city and the 
coaſt of Greece, conſiſts of a draw-bridge, exactly cal- 

to ſuffer a galley to paſs through. Caſtel Roſſo, 


anciently Caryſtus, is another conſiderable city in the iſland 
of Negropont, with a good harbour. A little to the 
north-eaſt of it, is the cape anciently called Caphareum, 
and now Capo 
rocks, that it 


2 


Figarea, which is ſo ſurrounded with 
is dangerous for veſſels to come near it. 
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ETUI ROT PE 


SCYRO, anciently Syros, ſituated tw | 
north-eaſt, of N ropont, was fo named from 3 
rugged rocks, It is fixty miles in circuit, and bat 
a town of the ſame name, with a ſafe harbou y 
villages, and Howe uarries of marble. — 
cien oneſs of this 1 . 
W 

STALIMENE, anciently Lemnos, is an! 
form, in the north out of the Agean 3 — 
the ſtraight of the Dardanelles. It is upwarge fte 
miles in circumference, and produces plenty of * 
wine. It was formerly ſacred to Vulcan, whom — | 
bitants worſhipped as their patron ; and has always b | 
famed for a certain kind of earth, or bole wh; h 
called from the place Terra Lemnia; and Tore Si 1 
from a ſeal which the Turks put upon every * | 
is fold to foreigners: it is ſaid to be effe&us] 1 * | 
wounds, expelling poiſons, ſtopping fluxes, &c 1 
found in a particular mountain, and the inhabir;ns 
capitally puniſhed if they clandeſtinely dig, uſe, or 
any of it. The principal town, which is now na 
after the iſland, but anciently called Myrina, is ſeated 
the weſtern ſhore ; and oppoſite to it, on the cal] 
ſtands Cochina, anciently Hepheſtius. According 

tical fiction, Vulcan fell into this iſland, when le 
icked out of Heaven by Juno for a deformed brat 
was lamed in his fall, whence he was called Limniy! 

SAMONDRACHI, anciently Samotbrace, or the Cou 
of Thracians, is about twenty miles in circuit, . 


F 
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ha 
en 
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near the coaſt of Romania, to the north of Lem pol Je 
The town, named after the iſland, ſtands on a been 
mountain, commanding a proſpect of its ſpacious pen 
bour. This iſle was famous for the worſhip paid ed { 
to certain deities, call Cabiri, who were held in es of 
high veneration, that to mention their names was de nich 
prophanation. | Wand ar 

EmMBRo, or LEMBRo, anciently Inbros, a mountai ts ren 
iſland, over-grown with ' woods, harbouring More. 
beaſts and game. It has four villages, one of w Turks” 
bears the name of the iſland, and is defended by a c k 2 Ch 
This iſle is ſituated between Samondrachi and SW Gol 
mene. | R polſeſſe 

Trasvs, or TRHAsos, anciently Aeria, a ſmall | U 2b91 
in the Gulph of Conteſſa, to the weſt of Samondr | On ey 
On the north ſide of it ſtands a town of the fame n MAN 
This iſle affords excellent wine and marble, and w Omma 
ciently famous for its rich gold mines. i, and 

MacRkoxist, or TRE Loxo ISLAND, which lies f, 
tween Joura and Zia, is barren and uninhabited, | ly, abo 
anciently called Helena, Macris, and Crane. u ORC 

SyRa, formerly Syros, an iſland, ſituated betweel tis; an, 
and Delos, having a town of the ſame name, with a Ir Paleo 
harbour. Near it are the ruins of the ancient del 2 


This iſle, which is inhabited chiefly by Roman cati 
is very fruitful, yielding plenty of grain, wine, hgs 0 
and cotton. 

SERPHO, or SERPHANTO, anciently Seriphus, 
ſouth of Thermia, is rather a barren rock than an 1 
It was indeed the Botany Bay of the Romans, to 
the moſt incorrigible of their malefactors were ban 
It abounds, however, in mines of iron and load 
and produces great quantities of onions. 

Sikixo, a ſinall iſland not far from Nio, prod 
the beſt wheat in the Archipelago, together with 
2 of excellent figs. It contains a town 
ame name. 


r 
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1 F ur moſt ſouthern and fertile parts of Aſia have, at 
__ 


_ 


7 hardy race of men, who inhabit the vaſt country 
wn to the ancients by the name of Scythia, and, 
2 ung the moderns, by that of Tartary. A tribe of 
; be prople, called Turks, or Turcomans, a name ſig- 
io wanderers, extended its conqueſts, in the courſe 
kreral centuries, from the ſhore of the Caſpian, to the 
Lens of the Dardanelles. Being long reſident, in 
| capacity of body-guards, about the courts of the 
ans, they embraced the doctrines of Mahomet, and 
for a long time, employed as mercenaries in the 
mes of the contending princes. Their principal reſi- 
nas in the neighbourhood of Mount Caucaſus, 
ce they removed to Armenia Major, and, after act- 
125 mercenaries to the ſultans of Perſia, they ſeized 
Wk kingdom in 1037, and ſpread their ravages over all 
breighbouring countries. 
(bliged, by their religion, to make converts to Ma- 
mezniſm, they never wanted a pretence for invading 
Imaging the dominions of the Greek emperors, and 
n had very able generals for their leaders. On the 
on of the caliphate, or empire of the Saracens, 
made themfelves maſters of Paleſtine ; and, as 
w then become a Chriſtian exerciſe to viſit the holy 
[df Jeruſalem, in which the profeſſors of that religion 
teen tolerated by the Saracens, the Turks laid the 
wean pilgrims under ſuch heavy contributions, and 
died ſuch horrible cruelties on the Chriſtian inhabi- 
at of the country, as gave riſe to the famous cruſades, 
mich we have treated at large in our Hiſtories of 
ynd and France. 
bs remarkable that the Greek emperors were gene- 
note jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians, than 


1 

4 Tuks; and though, after oceans of blood were 
y a ca Chiiſtian kingdom was erected at Jeruſalem, 
nd e odfrey of Boulogne, neither he nor his ſucceſſors 


kpolleſſed of any real power for maintaining it. The 
about the year 1299, had extended their domi- 
en every fide, and poſſeſſed themſelves, under 
MAN, of ſome of the fineſt provinces in Aſia. 
Oman, from whom the preſent ſultans are de- 
& and ro whom the Ottoman empire owes its 
| fixed the ſeat of his government at Bruſa, in 
5 about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
in ORCAN advanced as far as the borders of the 


between ; and John Cantacuzenes, a colleague of the 
with a RP" Paleologus, was glad to purchaſe the friendſhip 
\cient 4 aldel and barbarian, according to the haughty 
an cat of the Greeks, by giving him his daughter in 
, gs C 1 


ys in a monaſtery ; and John Paleologus was 
© return to conclude a ſhameful treaty with 
MATH, the ſon of Orcan, whoſe tributary he 
uu to become. The Turkiſh army had croſſed 
git of Callipolis, taken the city of Adrianople, 
ned into the heart of Thrace, before the return 
, Mperor. Amurath firſt gave to the body of 
_ form under which it at preſent ſubſiſts ; 
"er means, in 1389, he defeated, in the plain 
a the united forces of the Walachians, Hun- 
almatians, and Triballians, under the conduct 
1 prince of Servia: But, walking careleſsly 
. of victory, he was aſſaſſinated by a Chriſ- 
% had concealed himſelf among the ſlain. 
ucceeded by his ſon BAJAZET, ſurnamed 
oh the TnuxpkRBOLT, on account of the 
| by conqueſts. Diſcord reigned in the imperial 
" ch Aeologus had condemned his ſon Andro- 
8 eyes: Andronicus revolted againſt him ; 
b alſſtance of the Genoeſe, ſhut up his father 
1, der two year's confinement, the emperor 
u liberty and his authority, and built a citadel 


Tre the proceedings of the Turks: but 


different periods, been conquered by that warlike 


zenes, who had uſurped the imperial dignity, : 
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Bajazet, the terrible Bajazet, obliged him to demoliſſi 
his whole works. The progreſs of the Turks in Eufope 
alarming the Chriſtian princes, Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, and the flower of the French nobility, took 
arms, and followed the count of Nevers. The main 
army, which conſiſted of about one hundred thouſand 
men, was commanded by Sigiſmund, king of Hungary, 
afterwards emperor of Germany. They beſieged Nico- 
polis, on the Danube: Bajazet came to relieve it: he 
examined the diſpoſition of his enemies; he tried their 
ſpirit by ſome ſkirmiſhes, and found they had courage, 
but wanted conduct: he drew them into an ambuſcade, 
and gained a complete victory. Soon after this the Turks 
laid ſiege to Conſtantinople, and its ruin ſeemed inevi- 
table; when it was put off for a time, by one of thoſe 
great events which fill the world with confuſion. Ta- 
merlane, a Tartarian prince, who had ſubjected Perſia, 


India, and Syria, on the invitation of the Greek em- 


peror, and five Mahometan princes, whom the ſultan 
had ſtripped of their dominions, entered Aſia Minor, in 
hopes of extending his conqueſts and renown. Having 
ſome reſpect for the laws of nations, he ſent ambaſſadors 
to Bajazet, before he began hoſtilities, requiring him to 
raiſe the ſiege of Conſtantinople, and do juſtice to the 
Mahometan princes, whom he had deprived of their 
territories. The haughty ſultan received theſe propoſals 
with the utmoſt rage and indignation: he raiſed the ſiege 
of Conſtantinople, and prepared to face his rival. They 
met between Cæſarea and Ancigra, in 1402, where im- 
menſe forces were aſſembled, and a great and terrible 
battle enſued; but fortune at length declared for Tamer- 
lane: Bajazet himſelf was taken prifoner ; and had the 
affliction to ſee one of his ſons fall at his fide; with the 
mortification to find another the companion of his chains. 
They were treated with great humanity by the victor, 
notwithſtanding the vulgar ſtory of the iron cage, in 
which the captive ſultan is ſaid to have been ſhut up. 
Three hundred and forty thouſand men are computed to 
have fallen on both ſides. | 

In conſequence of this victory, Tarnerlane became 
maſter of Prufa, the ſeat of the Turkiſh empire: he 
pillaged Nice, ravaged all the country as far as the 
Thracian Boſphorus, and took Smyrna by aſſault. The 
victorious Tartar, however, ſoon abandoned his acqui- 
quiſitions in Aſia Minor, which he found it would be 
difficult to preſerve againſt ſo brave a people as the 
Turks, and went to ſecure thoſe conqueſts which were 
more likely to be durable, | 

In the mean time Manuel Paleologus, the Greek em- 
peror, thinking the Turkiſh power entirely broken, re- 
took ſeveral places in the neighbourhood of Conſtantino- 
ple. The civil wars between the ſons of Bajazet, after 
the death of their father, which ſoon followed his capti- 
vity, with the departure of Tamerlane, fortified Manuel 
in his ill-founded ſecurity. But, on the death of 


| MAHOMET I. who had dethroned and put to death 


his brother MUSA, AMURATH II. the fon of Ma- 
homet I. immediately ſat down before Conſtantinople, 
He raiſed the ſiege to quell the revolt of his brother 


| Muſtapha; he took Theſſalonica, and returned to the 


imperial city. The emperor Manuel died in the habit 
of a monk, and JOHN PALEOLOGUS II. ſucceeded 
him. The Turks were again diverted from Conſtan- 


tinople by their wars in Hungary; where Amurath found 


an antagoniſt worthy of himſelf, in the celebrated John 
Hunniades, waywode of Tranſylvania, general to La- 
diſlaus VI. This great commander obliged the ſultan to 
raiſe the ſiege of Belgrade, defeated him in a general en- 
gagement, and made him ſue for peace. Amurath ard 
Ladiflaus accordingly concluded a ſolemn truce of ten 
years; to which the former ſwore upon the koran, and 
the latter upon the goſpels. Tired of the toils of the 
empire, the ſultan reſigned his ſceptre to his fon MAHO- 
MET II. But an atrocious perfidy, diſgraceful to the 
name of Chriſtian, obliged him to reſume it. : 

8 A” The 


HIS FT An T 
The Turks,” refting on the faith of the 


640 


— 
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treaty, WA 
they Teligiouſly obſerved, had carried their ſo on 
Aſia. This ſeemed a' favourable opportunity to atrack 
them on the ſide of Europe; and cardinal Julian Ceſarini, 
the pope's legate in Germany, perſuaded Ladiſlaus that 
the treaty with the Turks was no obligation, and that it 
ought to be violated. He even releaſed Ladiſlaus from 
his oath, according to the eſtabliſhed rule of the church 
of Rome, that © no faith is to be kept with heretics,” 
and conſequently not with infidels. Ladiſlaus, ſeduced 
by falſe hope, and influenced by falſe principles, invaded 
the ſultan's territories. The Turks, enraged and aſto- 
niſhed at ſuch a breach of faith, breathed nothing but 
revenge. Amurath was prevailed on to quit his retreat, 
his fon being then young and inexperienced, and, in 
1444, marched in queſt of the Chriſtian army, which he 
found encamped near the city of Varna, in Moldavia. 
Ladiſlaus was ready to receive him, and both armies 
engaged. Amurath wore in his boſom the treaty which 
been ſo folemnly ſworn to, and ſo ſhaygefully vio- 
lated: he held it up in the middle of the Engagement, 
when he found the ardour of his troops beginning to 
ſlacken, appealing to God, as a witneſs to the perjury of the 
Chriſtians, and beſeeching him to avenge the inſult offered 
to the law of nations. Perjury, for once, received its 
Juſt reward: the Chriſtians were defeated with great 
ſlaughter, after an obſtinate reſiſtance. Ladiſlaus fell 
with his ſword in his hand, all covered with/ wounds, and 
cardinal Julian fell by his fide. Amurath, thus victori- 
ous, reſigned once more the rod of enipire—W hat a 
rare example of philoſophy in a Turk ! 
The ſolkan was a ſecond time drawn from his retreat 


Or 


and with unvaried fortune, 


ö 


deſcendants, however, 


a 
EU RO.P FE. 


Mahomet continued to puſh. his con 


till he "35-9750 rover: | 
0 ve | 
John Hunniades, who obliged him to raiſe 2 


Belgrade. The knights of Rhodes, at pr 
oppoſed him in their iſland with the 3 
he ſubdued Albania, after the death of Scanderbes . 
Trebiſond, where the family of Commenus still A 
an image of the Greek empire. He carried — 
the other ſide as far as Trieſte; took Otranto and . 
the Mahometan power in the heart of Calabria: 
threatened Venice, and Rome itſelf with ſubjection. 
Europe trembled at his motions; and well it might 
Europe, unleſs united, muſt have ſunk beneath his ſwe 
But Chriſtendom was freed from this terrible conque 
by death, at an age when he might have executed 
greateſt enterpriſes, being only in his fifty-firſt year. 
| ſtill poſſeſs the fineſt country 
our quarter of the globe: Greece, where civil li 
was firſt known, and arts and letters were firſt bro 
to perfection, continues to be the ſeat of ignorance, | 
bariſm, and deſpotiſm. From the conqueſt of Conf 
tinople, the Turks have been conſidered as an Euros 
power. 

Mahomet was ſucceeded by his ſon, BAJAZE 
who carried on a war againſt the Hungarians and v 
tians; as well as the Perſians and Egyptians ; but, b 
much affficted with the gout, he grew indolent. At 
ſome domeſtic differences happened, and Bajazet 

iſoned by a Jew phyſician, by order of his ſecond 

elim ; who afterwards ordered his eldeſt brother Ac 
to be ſtrangled, with many other princes of the Otto 
race. 

SELIM acceded to the "Furkiſh throne, and bed 


3 Caſtriot, ſurnamed Scanderbeg, the ſon of a 
prince of Albania, formerly Epirus. This young hero 
had been delivered as an hoſtage on the ſubjection of his 
father's kingdom, had been educated at the court of 
Amurath, and had riſen into favour by his valour and 
talents. But he ſtill cheriſhed the idea of becoming 
one day the deliverer of his country; and a favourable 
opportunity at laſt offered. He had been ſent with the 
command of the army into Servia, where he heard of 
his father's death; and, as he underſtood a ſecretary of 
the court was. to paſs near his camp, he cauſed him to 
be ſeized, and loaded with chains. He then compelled 
him to ſign an order, and authenticate it with the ſultan's 
ſigner, enjoining the governor of Croia, the capital of 
Albania, to deliver up the town and citadel to himſelf. 
This counterfeit order had the deſired effect: the place 
was delivered up, and Scanderbeg maſſacred the 
Turkiſh garriſon. The Albanians crouded to his 
ſtandard, and, taking advantage of the mountainous 
ſituation of his country, he defied all the efforts of the 
Otroman power. 

Amurath died in 1451, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
MAHOMET II. juftly furnamed TR Gzxzar, who 
had 'been formerly crowned, but had reſigned to his 
father che reins of government, as above related. He 
-was both a ſcholar and a barbarian ; he united the know- 


a fierce and rapid conqueror. He defeated the Peril 
and the prince of Mount Taurus; but, being unab 
penetrate into Perſia, he turned his arms againſt Eg 
which, after many bloody engagements, he annex 
his own dominions, in the year 1517 ; as he did Ale 
Antioch, Tripoli, Damaſcus, Gaza, and many ff 
places. He died in 1520. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon, SOLYMAN 
 MacniricenT, who, while the Chriſtian princes 
waſting each others ſtrength, entered Hungary, 
made himſelf maſter of Belgrade, reckoned the 
| barrier of that kingdom againſt the Turkiſh power. 
couraged by this ſucceſs, he turned his victorious 
' againſt the iſland of Rhodes, at that time the feat « 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem ; and, though 
prince in that age acknowledged Rhodes to be the 
bulwark of Chriſtendom in the eaſt, ſo violent wa 
animoſity then againſt each other, that they ſuffered 
man, without diſturbance, to carry on his oper 
| againſt that city and iſland. Lifle Adam, the g 
' maſter, made a gallant defence; but, after inen 
efforts of courage, patience, and military conduct, 6 
a ſiege of ſix months, he was obliged to furrend 
place, having obtained an honourable capitulation 
the ſultan, who admired and reſpected his heroic qui 


tedge of the former, to the natural ferocity of the latter. 
He was enlightened, but not civilized ; the Turk always 
predominated. His firſt enterprize was againſt Con- 
Rantinople,” which had ſo long been the object of the 
ambition of his anceſtors. The Greek emperor, John 
P us II. had been ſucceeded, in 1449, by his ſon 
Conſtantine, who'took care to ſtrengthen the fortifica- 
tions Of his capital, as ſoon as he was appriſed of the 
defigns of Mahomet. But the ſultan's reſolutions were 
taken: He cut off all communication with the city both 
by ſea and land, and laid ſiege to it in form. The can- 
non employed by the Turks are ſaid to have been of an 
enormous "ſize, ſome of them carrying balls of the 
weight of one hundred pounds. With theſe great guns 
they beat down the walls faſter than the beſieged could 
repair them: a body of the janizaries entered the breach, 
with Mahomet at their head, white another broke in at a. 


ſally- port. The emperor Conſtantine, whoſe valour me- 


/rited- a mote" diſtinguiſhed fate, was ſiain among the 
crowd, and his Nr var became a prey to the conquetor. 
Conſtantinople, built by the firſt Chriſtian emperor whoſe! 


nam it bears; ſubmitted to the Muſſulmans under a 


| Charles V. and Francis were equally aſhamed of 
occaſioned ſuch a loſs to Chriſtendom by their co 


ancient ſpirit, though much diminiſhed in pone 
tinual war with the Chriſtian powers, and he was 


rally ſucceſsful both by ſea and land: But he 
beſieged 


reduced the iſland of Scio, | 
fore which the Turks loſt thirty thouſand men. 3 


Solyman 


ö 


* Tunis in Africa from the Moes. 


and the emperor, by way of reparation, granted 
knights of St. John the ſmall iſland of Malta, whe 
fixed their reſidence, and continued long to retal 


ſplendor. The reign of Solyman, after this, Was 


Vienna, in 1526, and retired on the f 
of Charles V. He alſo miſcarried in an merz 
to take the iſle of Malta; but, 3 f q 
appointment and diſgrace, he ravaged the c 
4 q and laid ſiege to Zig 


this ſiege the ſultan expired, in the the ſeventy · 


of his age. | h 
was ſucceeded,” in 1566, b. 
SELIM III in whoſe reign the Turkiſh mann 
an irrecoverable blow from the Chriſtians, 1 f 
of Lepanto, Selim, however, took Cyprus 


— 


+iculars of this reign are enumerated in our Hiſ- 
4 1 ſtaly, &c. being inſeparably connected with that 
1006, Selim II. was ſucceeded by his fon AMU- 
71 III. who forced the Perſians to cede Tauris, 
and many other cities to the Turks. He alſo 
he important fortreſs of Raab; and, dying in 
vas ſucceeded by MAHOMET III. The me- 
P «his prince is particularly diſtinguiſhed, by his 
ing nineteen of his brothers to be ſtrangled ; and 
{his father's concubines, who were ſuppoſed to be 
unt to be thrown into the ſea, He was frequently 
stal in his wars with the Chriſtians, and died of 
zoue. His ſucceſſor, ACHMET, was defeated 
te Perſians, but he compelled the Auſtrians to a 
n 1606, and to conſent that he ſhould keep what 
ws poſſeſſed of in Germany. OSMAN, who ſucceeded 
un the age Of ſixteen years, was a prince of great 
1 but, being unſucceſsful againſt the Poles, was put 
an by the janizaries, whoſe power he intended to 
ereduced. 
RAT H IV. came to the throne in 1623; he 
Bagdad from the Perſians, but his reign was not 
ed by any other particular event. His brother 
HIM, who ſucceeded him in 1640, was a worth- 
native prince: his reign was ſhort, being ſtrangled 
te janizaries in 1648. 
fs ſucceſſor, MAHOMET IV. was faithfully 
xd by the grand vizir, Kupruli, who not only 
td the councils, but conducted the armies of the 
*. He had entered Hungary at the head of an 
ted thouſand men in 1664; and, though he was 
kated, in a great battle, near St. Gothard upon the 
w, by the imperial troops, under the famous Mon- 
Weil, the Turks obtained a favourable peace from 
Wo, who, was threatened with a revolt of the Hun- 
ws, The Hungarian nobles, whoſe privileges had 
n invaded by the emperor, flew to arms, and even 
| the aſſiſtance of the Turks, their old and irre- 
wieable enemies. The rebels were quickly ſubdued 
ſte vigour of Leopold; but that brave people, who 
{ often repelled the infidels, and tilled with the 
Klin their hands, a country watered with the blood 
ber anceſtors, were ſtill diſſatisfied ; and Germany 
I deprived of a ſtrong barrier, was ſoon threatened 
it Turks. In the mean time Kupruli turned the 
at e the Porte againſt the Venetians; and an army 
ky thouſand janizaries, under that able and experi- 
W peneral, had now beſieged Candia for upwards of 
wa as. The pope and the knights of Malta were 
lily allies of the Venetians, againſt the whole naval 
per filitary force of the Ottoman empire. At length, 
ner, Lewis XIV. ſent a fleet of gallies and ſhips of 
iner fom Toulon to the relief of Candia, with ſeven 
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ct, e Wd men on board, under the duke of Beaufort. 
rend is no other Chriſtian prince imitated his example, 
ation kccours ſerved only to retard the conqueſt of that 
c qui t iſland. The duke of Beaufort was ſlain in a 


ind, the capital being reduced to a heap of ruins, 
ir co ere to Kupruli, on the 16th of September, 1669. 
ated Turks, during this ſiege, diſcovered great knowledge 


whe miütary art. Morofini, the Venetian admiral, and 
reti en, who commanded the troops of the republic, 
powell e the exertions, and took - 6 coibe of all the 
was ces that ſeemed poſſible for valour and con- 
e wa BP oppoſition to ſuch ſuperior armaments. This 


t be PG in which eighty thouſand of the Venetians and 
he ap flies were killed, coſt the Turks one hundred 
mpt if Wit thouſand men. A bloody war ſucceeded be- 
of % Imperialiſts and the Turks, in which the latter 
oalt e lucceſsful, that they laid- ſiege to Vienna, but 
„Zigde : &-to abandon it, as related in our hiſtory of 
en. Mahomet was ſhut up in priſon by his ſubjects, 


) P : i 
MAN II. his brother, ſucceeded him on the 
but his reign was barren of events, as well as 


Ig other and ſucceſſor ACHMET II. but 
"Te HA I. who mounted the throne in 1694, 
mies in perſon, and, after ſome briſk cam- 


N deſeated by prince Eugene at Zenta, after a 


e n 
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ſhort but bloody battle, in which twenty thouſand Turks 
were left dead on the field; and ten thouſand were 
drowned in the river, in endeavouring to avoid the fury 
of the ſword. The grand vizir, and the aga of the 
Janizaries, were among the ſlain. The ſultan in vain 
attempted, during another campaign, to recover the 
laurels he had loſt at Zenta, he therefore liſtened to 
propoſals of accommodation, and a treaty of peace was 
ſigned, between the Imperialiſts and Turks, at Carlow- 
itz, in 1699. Soon after the ratification of this treaty, 
Muſtapha was depoſed, and his mufti beheaded. 
ACHMET III. his brother, then aſſumed the rod 
of empire. He was the prince who ſheltered Charles XII. 
of Sweden. On the 29th of November, 1710, he or- 
dered the Ruſſian ambaſſador to be arreſted, and com- 
mitted to the caſtle of the Seven Towers. It is the cuſtom 
of the Turks to begin hoſtilities, with impriſoning the 
miniſters of thoſe princes againſt whom they intend to 
declare war, inſtead of ordering them to quit the do- 
minions of the ſultan, The czar was not of a temper 
tamely to ſuffer ſuch an affront, and his power ſeemed 
to render ſubmiſſion unneceſſary. As ſoon as he was in- 
formed of this tranſaction, he ordered his forces in Po- 
land to march towards Moldavia, withdrew his troops 
from Livonia, and made every preparation ſor opening 
with vigour the enſuing campaign on the frontiers of 
Turkey. Nor were the Turks inactive in taking proper 
meaſures for oppoſing him. The chan of Crim Tar- 
tary was ordered to hold himſelf in readineſs, with fo 
thouſand men, and the troops of the Porte were collected 
from all quarters. Hoſtilities enfued, and at the time 
that the Ruſſian army was ſurrounded, without hope of 
eſcape, the czarina Catharine, who accompanied the 
czar in this expedition, induced the grand vizir to agree 
to a peace, by a preſent of all the money, plate, and jew- 


els that were in the army ; but the Ruſſians agreed to 


reſtore the city of Azoph, deſtroy the harbour of Tan- 
garok, and demoliſh the torts built on Palus Myotis; with- 
draw their troops from Poland, give no farther diſtur- 
bance to the Collacs, and permit the king of Sweden 
quietly to return to his own country. This treaty was 
concluded at Pruth, and the czar was permitted to re- 
tire with his army. | | 
The Turks remained quiet whilſt the Chriſtian princes 
were moſt deeply embroiled among themſelves, but, as ſoon 
as peace was reſtored among them, Achmet commenced 
hoſtilities againſt the Venetians, and made himſelf maſter 
of the Morea, or ancient Peloponneſus. The emperor 
Charles VI. as guarantee of the treaty of Carlowitz, by 
which this territory had been aſſigned to the republic of 
Venice, was bound in honour to declare war againſt the 
Turks, for infringing it; and the pope, alarmed at the 
progreſs of the infidels, urged him to ſtand forth-in de- 
fence of Chriſtendom. - He aſſembled a-powerful army 
under prince Eugene; who paſſed the Danube, and, de- 
feated the grand vizir Ali, at Peterwaradin. In 1717, 
which was the year following, the ſame general under- 
took the ſiege of Belgrade. The Turks advanced to its 
relief, and beſieged him in his camp. - His danger was 
imminent ; but military ſkill and diſciplined valour tri- 
umphed over numbers, and ſavage ferocity. He allied 
out of his entrenchments, and, falling ſuddenly upon the 
enemy, routed them with great ſlaughter, taking their 
cannon, baggage, and every thing belonging to their 
camp. Belgrade immediately furrendered. The con- 
ſequence of theſe two victories was the peace of Paſſoro- 
witz, in 1718, by which the Porte ceded to the em- 
peror Belgrade, and all the bannat of Temeſwar: but 
the Venetians, on whoſe account the war had been un- 
dertaken, did not recover their poſſeſſions in Greece: 
the Morea was left, and ſtill remains in the hands of the 
Turks. The ſultan then engaged in a war with the Per- 
ſians, under Kouli Khan; but, failing of ſucceſs, the 
populace demanded the heads of the vizir, the chief ad- 
miral and ſecretary, and Achmet was depoſed. 
MAHOMET V. was next advanced to the throne, 
and was as unſucceſsful as his predeceſſor in his wars with 
Kouli Khan; being at laſt obliged to recognize that 
uſurper as king of Perſia. He was, after that, engaged 
| in a war with the Imperialiſts and Ruſſians ; ——_— 
2 | 
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the former he was victorious; but the ſucceſſes of the 
latter, which threatencd Conſtantinople itſelf, forced him 
to agree to a haſty treaty with the emperor, and, after 
that, another with the Ruſſians. Mahomet departed this 
life in 1754, and was ſucceeded by his brother OS- 
MAN III. whole ſhort reign of only three years fur- 
niſhed nothing of importance. Death terminated his 


reign in 1757. 
MUSTAPHA III. ſucceeded Oſman III. and, ſome 


few years after his exaltation to the throne, the conduct 
of Ruſſia gave him ſo much offence, that he ſent Obraſkof, 
the Ruſſian miniſter, to the priſon of the Seven Towers, 
declared war againſt Ruſſia, and marched a very nume- 
rous army to the confines of Ruſſia and Poland. Hoſti- 
lities ſoon commenced between theſe rival and mighty 
empires. In the months of February and March, 1769, 
Crim Gueray, khan of the Tartars, at the head of a 
large body of Tartars, ſupported by ten thouſand ſpahis, 
having broken the Ruſſian lines of communication, pe- 
netrated into the province of New Servia ; where he 
committed great ravages, burning many towns and vil- 
lages, and making captives of ſeveral thouſand families. 
In April following the grand vizir, at the head alſo of a 
great army, began his march from Conſtantinople, and 
proceeded towards the Danube. Prince Gallitzin, who 
commanded the Ruſſian army on the banks of the 
[Dnieſter, thought this a proper time to attempt ſome- 
thing deciſive, before the arrival of the great Turkiſh 
force in that quarter. He therefore croſſed the Dnieſter 
with his whole army, and advanced to Choczim, where 
he encamped in ſight of a body of thirty thouſand T utks, 
commanded by Paraman Pacha, and intrenched under 
the cannon of the town. The prince, having made 
the neceſlary diſpoſitions, attacked the Turks in their 
intrenchments, early in the morning of the 3oth of April; 
and, notwithſtanding an obſtinate defence, and a dreadful 
fire from the fortreſs, at length beat them out of their 
trenches. The Turks endeavoured to cover their retreat, 
by detaching a large body of cavalry to attack the right 
wing of the Ruſſian army; but they had ſo warm a re- 
ception from the artillery, that they ſoon retired in great 
diſorder. General Stoffeln and prince Dolgorucki were 
then ordered to purſue the fugitives, at the head of eight 
battalions, which they did ſo effectually, that they fel. 
lowed them into the ſuburbs of Choczim, and their pur- 
ſuit was at length only ſtopped by the paliſadoes of the 
fortreſs. Soon after the town was ſet on fire by red-hot 
balls, and great numbers of Jews and Chriſtians took 
refuge in the Ruſſian camp. Prince Gallitzin then 
thought proper to retire from Choczim, and to repaſs the 
Dnieſter. The reaſons aſſigned for this conduct were, 
that Choczim was garriſoned by eighteen thouſand men, 
well provided with artillery; that ſeveral large bodies of 
Turkiſh troops appeared in the neighbourhood ; that 
the country was ſo waſted, the army could not be ſup- 
22 proviſions; and that prince Gallitzin had not 
ſufficient artillery, and therefore ſuſpended his deſign 
of beſieging the place. 

While the Ruſſians and Turks were attacking each 
other in different parts of their dominions on the ſide 
of Europe, the Tartar Aſiatic nations, in their different 
intereſts, extended the rage of war into another quarter 
of the globe. On the gth of May a bloody engage- 
ment was fought between the Kalmucs, and thoſe Tar- 
tars which inhabit the banks of the Cuban, lying between 
the Black and the Caſpian Sea; when the Kalmucs ob- 
tained a complete victory, and made great ſlaughter, it 
| being their general practice to refuſe quarter. 

A very obſtinate battle was fought, on the goth of 
July, between a conſiderable Turkiſh army, and the 
Ruſſians under prince Gallitzin, in the neighbourhood 
of Choczim, in which the Turks were defeated, The 
Ruſſians inveſted Choczim ; but the garriſon being nu- 
merous, made frequent ſallies, and received great rein- 
forcements. Several actions enſued, and prince Gallitzin 
was at length obliged to repaſs the Dnieſter. The ſiege 
of Choczim, and the actions which it occaſioned, coſt 
the Ruſſians about twenty thouſand men. 

During theſe tranſactions, general Romanzow com- 


or 


| were made to negociate a peace: it was, however, 


ſtriking reſemblance in his perſon to that of the 


2:1: der . 
of Bender and Oczakow; where ke 


ſeveral towns and villages; 
ment, and carried off a great booty of cattle, 


plundered 
defeated a Tukiſt 


beginning of September, the Ruſh; 
poſted on the banks of the Dnieſter. Td 
paſſage of the Turks, and ſeven thouſand of tl 
killed on the ſpot, befides great numbers N 
drowned in the river. On the 17th of Septembe 
thouſand janizaries, and four thouſand regular 
the flower of the whole Ottoman army, paſſed k 
Dnieſter, with a large train of artillery, and the 
the army were in motion to follow, when a ſudde 
extraordinary {well of the waters of the river total 
ſtroyed the bridge, and carried it away with impet 
The Ruſſians made the moſt of this great and unc 
advantage : A deſperate engagement enſued, in 
the ſlaughter of the Turks was prodigious, 
Ruſſians took ſixty- four pieces of cannon, an 
wards of one liundred and fifty colours and hort 
The Turks immediately broke up their camp 
doned the ſtrong fortreſs of Choczim, with all 1 
and numerous artillery, and retired tumultuouſly to 
the Danube. Prince Gallitzin placed a garriſon e 
regiments in the fortreſs of Choczim, and ſoo 
reſigned the command of the army to count Rom 
returning to Peterſburg, covered with laurels, 
On the 8th of July, 1770, general Romanzo 
feated a Turkiſh army, near the river Larga; a 
the ad of Auguſt, the ſame Ruſſian general obta 
ſtill greater victory over another army of the 
commanded by a new grand vizir. Upwards o 
thouſand T urks were killed in the field of battle, a 
roads to the Danube were covered with dead bod 
vaſt quantity of ammunition, one hundred and 
three pieces of hraſs cannon, and ſome thouſand ca 
loaded with proviſions, fell into the hands of the 
ſians. But it was not only by land that the Ruſſiat 
ried on the war ſucceſsfully: The empreſs 
conſiderable fleet of men of war into the Meditert 
to act againſt the Turks on that ſide ; and, by mg 
this fleet, the Ruſſians ſpread ruin and deſolation t 
the open iſlands of the Archipelago, and the neig 
ing defenceleſs coaſts of Greece and Aſia, 
The war between the Ruſſians and the Turks ſt 
tinued to be carried on by land as well as by ſea, 
advantage of the former; but, at length, ſome a 


time before matters could be accommodated | 
theſe two great contending powers ; hoſtilities 
peatedly ſuſpended, and afterwards renewed : a 
peace was concluded, on the 21ſt of July, 177 
honourable and beneficial to the Ruſſians ; b 
they obtained the liberty of a free navigation 
Black ſea, and a free trade with all the parts of 
roman empire. But, before the concluſion 
treaty, Muſtapha 111. departed this life, on th 
January, 1774, and was ſucceeded by A 
HAMED, or ACHMET IV. — 
The late ſultan left a ſon, then only in his 
year; but, as he was too young to manage tne 
government in the then critical ſituation of the 
affairs, Muſtapha appointed his brother Achme 
ceed him on the throne 3 and to this prince, u 
ſtrongeſt terms of recommendation, he confided 
of his infant ſon. 

Before the concluſion of the war with the Tu! 
bellion broke out in Ruſſia, which gave much 
the court of Peterſburg. A coſſack, whoſe n 
Pugatſcheff, aſſumed the name and character 0 
fortunate emperor Peter III. He appeared in! 
dom of Kaſan; and pretended that he made * 
through an extraordinary interpoſition 0 Pre 
from the murderers who were employed „ 
him; and that the report of his death was on 
invented by the court. There is ſaid to hay 


f , in this fl 
peror, which induced him to engage in |; 
As he poſleſſed abilities and addreſs, his fol 
became very numerous ; and he at length 10 


mitted great devaſtations upon the Turks on the borders | 


4 


ſo powerful, his followers being armed 
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e, that he ſtood ſeveral engagements with 
generals, at the head of large bodies of 
| committed great ravages in the country: 
Wang at laſt totally defeated and taken priſoner, he 
ot to Moſcow in an iron cage, and there be- 
Won the ait ef January, 1777. 
WMET IV began his reign in tranquillity, and 
Wd fo a long time, with regard to any foreign de- 
emp; but robberies and murders became very 
con the frontiers of Turkey, in 1782. The 
Won the above frontiers, and thoſe who guarded 
ers of his imperial majeſty's dominions in Ger- 
dad a ſerious rencontre towards the concluſion of 
„A gang of five hundred Turkiſh free-booters 
made excurſions into Moravia, and committed 
Wormities, by burning houſes, murdering thoſe 
oſed them, plundering their goods, and carry- 
W their cattle; and the emperor having demanded 
Pon, the pacha governor of the frontier provinces 
ed haughtily, That he was no thief-taker ; on which 
Wperor ordered a body of twelve thouſand Croats, 
Gar thouſand Huſſars, with two pieces of cannon 
ich againſt them; who, falling upon them without 
bert fire to their hamlets, and, the wind favour- 
er vengeance, burnt near ſixteen villages. : 
 infurre&tion having happened in the Aſiatic domi- 
of the Porte, in the month of Auguſt, 1786, the 
ys troops, under the captain pacha, obtained a com- 
jiRory in Egypt, over the rebel beys near Roſette, 
wich the grand ſcignior became maſter of Grand 
de capital of that kingdom. This event, it is 
will make a difference in the ſultan's revenue of 
W fifteen millions of piaſtres per annum. | 
Tithe 24th of Auguſt, 1787, the Sublime Porte pub- 
a formal declaration of war againſt Ruſſia, This 
Wnſtance, together with the impriſonment of M. De 
, the Ruſſian miniſter at Conſtantinopte, in- 


| 


duced the court of Peterſburg to publiſh a manifeſto, 
declaratory. off the. ſame hoſtile intentions. War was 
therefore immediately. commenced between theſe two 
powers, and their reſpeCtive allies, the progreſs of which, 
to avoid a repetition, will be minutely given in our Hiſ- 
tory of Ruſſia. . The emperor, as an ally of Ruſſia, 
iſſucd his declaration of war againſt the Porte, on the 
roth of February, 1788. The king of Sweden pub- 
liſhed his manifeſto againſt Ruſſia, on the 2 ft of June, 
1788. 1 eg 

Achmet, more civilized than many of his predeceſſors 
on the throne, aſſembled a divan on the 11th of Febru- 
ary, 1788, when he expreſſed a defire of releaſing 
M. De Bulgakow, the Ruſſian miniſter, and all the 
Ruſſian ſubjects detained in the Seven Towers. 

On the 6th of April, 1789, between the hours of nine 
and ten in the. morning, the grand ſeignior was ſeized 
with a fainting fit, which proved to be a ſtroke of apo- 
plexy, and baffled all the efforts of the phyſicians : The 
ſultan expired at half an hour after ſix the next morning. 
Information of this event having been tranſmitted to the 
Porte, the mufti, the captain pacha, and the other gran- 
dees, aſſembled in the Seraglio about eight o'clock, and 
paid homage to the ſucceſſor. The remains of the de- 


ceaſed were depoſited, at twelve o'clock, in the magni- 


ficent tomb prepared by his order, ſeveral years ago, for 
himſelf and his children. 

SELIM III. born in 1761, acceded to the Ottoman 
throne on the death of Achmer, and his acceſſion, at- 
tended with the uſual ceremonies, was announced by the 
cannon of the Seraglio. 

In the beginning of June, the new ſultan began to 
diſtingmſh his reign by depoſing the grand vizir, Suſuf 
Paſhaw, from his office, and cauſing him to be put under 
arreſt, His papers were ſealed up by the janizary aga, 
acting as kaimachan, or locum tenens of Haſſan Paſhaw, 
of Vidin, now promoted to the vizirate. 


FO —_.SY 
Including LITHUANIA and COURLAND. 


Nauk, BounDaRrIts, EXTENT. 


E, in the language of the place we are about 
Wa deſcribe, ſignifies a flat level country; but that 
om derives its name from that origin, cannot 
| with any certainty. The large kingdom of 
N extends eight hundred miles from caſt to weſt, and 
ted and fixty from north to ſouth. It was an- 
part of Sarmatia Europea, and is bounded to 
by Pruſſia, Livonia, and Ruſſia; to the eaſt 
and Little Tartary ; to the weſt by Sileſia, 
burg, and Pomerania; and to the ſouth by Mol- 
© Tranſylvania, and Hungary. 


 MouxTaixs, Sort, PRobuck, Rivers, LàEk Es. 


HE air in the north of Poland is cold, but ſalubri- 
be other parts of the kingdom it is temperate, 
mer and winter, and the weather in both is 

than in many other countries. The face of 
ids, in general, level, and the hills but few. 
back or Carpathian mountains ſeparate it from 
on the fouth; and the Beſciation mountains 
ustion of the Carpathian chain. The foil is 
gy fertile, producing corn, paſturage, hemp, 
1 in abundance. Such is the luxuriance of the 
Fodolia, that it is ſaid the cattle can hardly be 
Pbich are grazing in the meadows. Vaſt quantities 
We ſent down the Viſtula to Dantzic, from all 
M Poland, which is bought up chiefly by the 
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Wd cattle are bred in this country in ſuch numbers, 
| "v8 ninety thouſand are driven every year out of 
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Poland. The Poliſh horſes are very ſtrong, ſwift, and 
beautiful.. Of theſe there are great numbers in this 
country; as well as of elks, biſons, buffaloes, wild aſſes, 
wild ſheep with one horn, and lynxes. The Poliſh 
manna is produced by an herb which grows in the mea- 
dows and fenny grounds, and is gathered, in great 
quantities, from the 2oth of June to the end of July; 
and the kermas-berries, produced in this country, are 
uſed both in dying and medicine. The metals found in 
this kingdom are iron and lead, with ſome tin, gold, and 
ſilver. The othe products of Poland are various kinds 
of precious ſtones, oker of all kinds, talc, alum, falt- 
petre, amber, fine rock-chryſtal, Muſcovy glaſs, ſpar- 
ſal-gem, lapis calaminaris, vitriol, quickſilver, and pit- 


coal. Little Poland contains ſalt- mines, which are the 


chief riches of the country, and bring moſt money into 
the exchequer. The eaſtern part of the country is full 
of woods, foreſts, rivers, lakes, and marſhes. The 
moſt conſiderable rivers axe the Viſtula, the Nieſter, or 
Dnieſter, the Nieper, or Dnieper, the Warta, the Duna, 
the Bog, and the Memel. The Viſtula riſes in Hun- 
gary, among the Carpathian mountains, runs through 
Poland into Pruſſia, and, with its accumulated ſtreams, 
falls into the Baltic, near Dantzic. The Dnieſter has its 
ſource in a lake among the Carpathian mountains, and, 
dividing Poland from Moldavia, paſſes into the Black 
Sea. The Dnieper has its origin in the mountains of 
Budin, in Ruſſia, and, after a courſe of eight hundred 


miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Black Sea. The Warta 


riſes in the palatinate of Cracow, and runs into the Oder 
a little above Cuſtrin. | 
There are ſeveral lakes in Great Poland, ſome of 
which 2 with fiſh : The moſt remarkable amon 
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theſe is the Goplar- lake, in the waywodeſhip or palatinate 
of, Brezeſe; in Cujavia, which is twenty miles in length, 
and two in hieadth. The other provinces contain ſeveral 
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£11122 * *Orrotn,' ConsTITuTION. 


LIKE moſt! other countries, Poland was originally 
divided into many ſmall ſtates or principalities ; but, 
ſince the year 1309, it has been governed by one ſove- 
reign. Mieciſlaus I. who aſcended the throne in 964, 
and was the moſt conſiderable of the Poliſh princes at 
that time, became a convert to Chriſtianity, and induced 
many of his ſubjects and vaſſals to follow his example. 
In 1386, Jagello, great duke of Lithuania, embraced 
Chriſtianity, and afterwards married Hedwig, queen of 
Poland, in conſequence of which the great duchy was 
added to the-Poliſh dominions. 

Poland was formerly an hereditary kingdom, but after- 
wards the acceſſion of a new king to the government 
was always 
the kings not only ſtiled themſelves ſovereigns of Poland 
by the conſent of the people, but alſo heirs to the king- 
dom and its dependencies, by right of ſucceſhon. 
Sigiſmund Auguſtus was the laſt who aſſumed this title. 

ter his deceaſe it was enacted by law, . That no king 
« ſhould, in his life-time, appoint or chooſe a ſucceſſor; 
© nor convoke a diet for the election; nor in any manner 
cc intermeddle with the ſucceſſion to the crown; but that, 
© on the deceaſe of a king, the choice ſhould perpetually 
© remain free and open to all the nobles of the kingdom.” 

This law has hitherto been obſerved: The king is 
elected by the clergy and gentry, in a common, or open 
field, near the village of Wola, not far from Warſaw : 
It is ſurrounded with a ditch and rampart, and has three 
gates; one of which is towards the eaſt for Great Poland; 
the ſecond towards the ſouth for Little Poland ; and the 
third, which faces the weſt, for Lithuania. After his 
election, the king is obliged to ſign an inſtrument, by 
which his power is circumſcribed within ſuch narrow 
bounds, that he is little more than the preſident of the 
ſenate ; which, in his abſence, can meet and deliberate 
without him. The diets are either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary : The former meet regularly every ſecond year ; 
the latter upon extraordinary occaſions, when ſummoned 
by the king. They fit but fix weeks, and one diſſenting 
voice prevents their paſſing any laws, or eſtabliſhing any 
reſolutions. 

The ſenate is compoſed of the primate, the archbiſhop 
of Llemberg, fifteen biſhops, fifteen palatines and caſ- 
tellans, and one hundred and thirty laymen, conſiſting 
of the great officers of ſtate, the palatines, and caſtellans. 
Beſides theſe officers, who are members of the ſenate, 
there are the ſtaroſtas, who are a ſort of governors and 
Judges of their reſpective diſtrifts ; but ſome of them 
have no Juriſdiction.” The palatines and caſtellans are 
not only ſenators, but alſo a kind of lord-lieutenants, or 
deputy-lieutenants in their reſpective palatinates. Beſides 
the general diets; there are alſo provincial diets, or 
dietines, held previous to thoſe which are general. Every 
third diet is held at Grodno, in Lithuania. Among the 
royal prerogatives the chief is, that he has the diſpoſal of 
moſt of the dignities, offices, and the royal demeſnes ; 
but none of the officers are accountable to him, nor can 


preceded by a declaration of the nobility ; but 


they be diſplaced by him. The tribunals and courts of 


juſtice” are held in his name: No law can be made 
without the king's concurrence : He can grant titles of 
nobility, but not the privileges annexed to thoſe titles, 
which require the conſent of the ſtates. He has alſo 
power to fend envoys on affairs which are not of impor- 
tance to the republic; and, when he is in the army, he 


has the'chief command, and can ſummon the nobility on 


any Emergency. * Theſe, and ſome other particulars of 
leſs conſequence, make up the royal prerogative of the 
kings of - Poland,” n 
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peaſants: Thie nobles have, from time immemoraal,, | 
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or hired ſervants ; 


reſided in the countr 
village, ' fear, 


lives in his 
manages his eſtate by his va 
and ſupports himſelf and famil 
ne, breeding of kee gung a 
Some of the nobility, es ſpend Dart of che 
; 8. e VE great privil 
which they enjoy partly by the ind LS of 1 ki 
and partly by ancient cuſtom and preicription. So; 
them have the title of prince, count, or baron; but 
ſuperiority or pre-eminence, on that account, over 
reſt, that being obtained only by ſome public poſf 
dignity. The boaſted Poliſh liberty is confined to 
nobility : They have the power of life and death d 
their vaſſals, pay no taxes, are ſubject to none but 
king, may chooſe whom they pleaſe for their ſovere 
and lay him under whot reſtraints they think proper, 
the pacla conventa ; and none but they, and the burg 
of ſome particular towns, can purchaſe lands. J 
foreigner dies on a nobleman's eſtate in Poland, with 
leaving any heirs, his effects fall to the lord of the ma 
as an eſchear. The houſe of a nobleman is a ſed 
aſylum for perſons who have committed any crime, 
no one muſt preſume to take them forcibly from the 
The nobles have a right to all mines and ſalt-works 
their eſtates; to all offices and employments, civil, | 
litary, and eccleſiaſtic. They are indeed almoſt whd 
independent, enjoying many other privileges and pre 
gatives beſides thoſe which are here ſpecified ; but 
they chooſe to live in a city or town, they muſt ſubmi 
ſerve municipal offices ; and, if they engage in trade, t 
forfeit their nobility. 

The Poliſh nobles have their horſe and foot gun 
which are continually on duty before their palaces, a 
in their anti-chambers, and march before them when t 
go abroad. They make an extraordinary figure w 
they repair to the diets, ſome of them having five thi 
ſand guards and attendants; and their debates in 
ſenate are often determined by the ſword. 


. Every nobleman 
or caſtle 
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CrERO Y, RELIGION. 


POLAND contains two archbiſhoprics, which 
Gneſna and Lemberg. The archbiſhop of Gnefni 
next in rank to the king, and fits on his right hand 
the ſenate. He is alſo rl en legate of the fee 


Oo 
Rome, primate of the church, and the firſt ſenator 
firſt prince of the kin 


odom. He gives audience to 
reign ambaſſadors, crowns the king and queen, and 
his marſhal, croſs-bearer, and chancellor. Lie 1s alw 
a cardinal, and, during an interregnum, prince-reg 
of the kingdom. The archbiſhop of Lemberg ſits 
the king's left hand in the ſenate. The other pre! 
enjoy great privileges and immunities, particularly 
biſhop of Cracow. 5 
With reſpect to the religion profeſſed in this coun 
it was agreed by the conſtitutions of the pacification . 
held in 1736, That no perſon ſhould be elected K 
'« of Poland, and great duke of Lithuania, without! 
« making a ſolemn profeſſion of the orthodox Ro 
« catholic religion; and that the queen muſt either h 
ce been brought up in that communion, or publicly 
« clare herſelf a member of it.” Hence it appears 
popery is looked upon as the eſtabliſhed and ortho( 
religion in this country, It is certain, however, that 
number of proteſtants in Poland is very r, 
and, when theſe are joined to the Greek churc 5 
whole are called Diſſidents: But the Poliſh nobi 
and the bulk: of the nation, are tenacious of the Ko 
catholic religion, even to enthuſiaſm. The 5 
Oliva, concluded in 1660, which rolerated the di = 
was guarantied by the principal powers in Europe; . 
has ſince been ſo far diſregarded by the Poles, — 
the year 17 24, they made a public maſſacre, unc 
ſanction of the law, of the proteſtants at Thorn. 
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ticularly in Lithuania. The annual poll-tax of 
| 1 in Poland, amounts to about fifty- ſeven thou- 
inx dollars. The monaſteries in Poland are ſaid to 
to five hundred and ſeventy-ſix, and the nun- 
d ONE hundred and ſeventeen ; beſides two hundred 
- lx ſeminaries or colleges, and thirty-one abbies. 
> cergy are poſſeſſed of a very large portion of the 
ud revenues of the kingdom. The Poliſh clergy 
gcncral, illiterate bigots, and the monks are ſome 
% moſt profligate of mankind. They are often ſeen 
cated, and led ſtaggering from taverns, without 
ending any diſgrace to their order, or dreading the 
oc their ſuperiors, who require equal indulgence. 

been principally owing to the influence and conduct 
e Poliſh clergy, that the peaſants in Poland have 
areduced to ſuch a ſtate of wretched ſlavery. 
mot be acknowledged that the proteſtants in Poland 
got been perſecuted of late years, and a freſh reſo- 
hs been formed, that all diſſidents ſhall henceforth 
be free exerciſe of their religion, though they are 
o be excluded from the diet, the ſenate, and the 
Wnt council. They are to have churches, but 
bells; and they arc alto permitted to have ſchools 
binaries of their own: They are indeed rendered 
We. of ſitting in the inferior courts of juſtice. 


. A 


LAN CVUACGE, LEARNING. 


THE Poliſh language, which is a dialect of the 
i. is neither copious nor harmonious, conſiſting 
a of conſonants ; many of their words being 
fue of a ſingle vowel. The High Dutch and 
n are pretty generally ſpoken, though incorrectly. 
guage in Lithuania differs much from that of the 
ec provinces. 
WE ſlough Copernicus, the great reſtorer of the aſtrono- 
u ſyſtem; Vorſtius, and ſome other learned men, 
WT: natives of Poland, yet its ſoil is far from being 
ble to learning. The contempt which the nobi- 
0 place their chief importance in the privileges 
er rank, have ever ſhown for the ſciences, the ſer- 
kik of the lower people, and the univerſal ſuperſti- 
wong all ranks of men, have wonderfully retarded 
progreſs of letters in this kingdom, notwithſtanding 
bealty of irs preſent ſovereign. But a taſte for 
Ring has of late ſpread itſelf among the nobles, and 
go be regarded as an accompliſhment. 


TRADE, MANUFACTURES. 


THERE are few manufactures in this kingdom, if 
Atept ſome linen and woollen cloths, and hard- 
® wich are fabricated in the interior parts of 
* The coramerce is entirely confined to the city 
MC, and the other towns on the Viſtula and the 
* The Poles export grain of all kinds, hemp, 
vs, Iinſeed, honey, wax, tallow, hides, maſts, 
N Pot-aſh, deal boards, ſhip and houſe timber, 
F Meſſed in the Ruſſian manner, horned cattle, 
% ad other commodities; but theſe are reatly 
= nced by the imports, which conſiſt of wine, 
Auch ſilk ſtuffs, cloths, fine linen, plate, precious 
deals, ſteel, copper, braſs, furs, &c. 


Coins. 


gold ducat of Poland is worth about four 

18 three-pence; the value of the old ſilver 

1 Dantzic is four ſhillings and fix-pence ; the 

, Fg Thorn is worth about four ſhillings and five- 

} 1 the rix-dollar of Sigiſmund III. and U ladiſ- 
ng of Poland, four ſhillings and fix-pence. 
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y Rivexuss, Mrtitary STRENGTH. 


a ekt we king of Poland is limited in the 
n bPferogative, yet his revenue is ſufficient 
wi and} his boufchold wich greät fplendor, 
N ops, or officers of ſtate, nor even his 

. The preſent king had one million and a 
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mercial. 


hundred thouſand are Jews. | 
Ruſſia are the largeſt, thoſe taken by Auſtria the moſt 


dred thoufand; and the Pruſſian; eight h 
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half of florins ſettled on him by the commiſſion of ſtate ; 
and the annual income of his predeceſſors generally 
amounted to about one hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds ſterling. The publick revenues ariſe chiefly 
from the crown-lands, the ſalt-mines in the Palatinate of 
Cracow, now in Auſtrian Poland, ancient tolls and 
cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of Elbing and Dantzic ; the 
rents of Marienburg, Dirſhau, and Rogenhus ; and of 
the government of Cracow, and diſtrift of Nieopolio- 
mic. 

The ordinary army of the Poles, in 1778, conſiſted 
of twelve thouſand and three hundred men in Poland, 
and ſeven thouſand four hundred and ſixty- five in 
Lithuania, cantoned into crown lands. The empreſs of 
Ruſſia maintains in the country ten thouſand ſoldiers, and 
every garriſon is compoſed of Ruſſians and natives; one 
thouſand of the former are ſtationed at Warſaw. Theſe 
hold the nobles in ſubjection, and the king himſelf is 
little more than a viceroy, while the Ruſſian ambaſlador 
regulates the affairs of the kingdom, under the direction 
of his court. The Poliſh huſſars are the fineſt and moſt 
ſhewy body of cavalry in Europe; next to them are the 
pancerns; and both theſe bodies wear defenſive armour 
of coats of mail, and iron caps. The reſt of their 
cavalry are armed with muſquets, and heavy ſcymetets. 
But, after all that has been ſaid, the Poliſh cavalry are 
extremely inefficient in the field ; for, though the men 
are brave, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers 
to diſcipline. Under proper management, the Poles may 
be made excellent troops, Of this we are convinced by 
thoſe who were under John Sobieſki: they made as 
great a figure in arms as any people in Europe, and 
proved the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. 
It did not ſuit the Saxon princes, who ſucceeded that 
hero, to encourage a martial ſpirit in the Poles, whom 
they perpetually over-awed with their electoral troops; 
nor indeed to introduce any reformation among them, 
either civil or military; the effects of which conduct have 
been ſince ſeverely felt in that country. Foreign auxilia- 
ries are not to be brought into the kingdom, nor the 
national troops to march out of it, without the conſent 
of the ſtates. Dantzic is the only place, in the Poliſh 
dominions, that deſerves the name of a fortreſs. | 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 


THE order of the White Eagle was firſt inſtituted 
by Uladiſlaus, in 1325, and revived by Auguſtus: II. 
in 1705, in order to attach to him ſome of the Poliſh 
nobles who ſeemed inclined to favour Staniſlaus, his 
competitor. The preſent king inſtituted the order of 
Staniſlaus, ſoon after his election to the crown. The 
badge is a gold croſs, enamelled red, and on the centre 
of it is a medallion, with the image of St. Staniſlaus, 
enamelled in proper colours, It is worn pendant to a 
red ribbon, edged with white. The ſtar of the order is 
ſilver, and in the centre, a cypher of S. A. R. (Slauiſ- 
laus Auguſius Rex) encircled with the motto Premiando. 
incilat. 


PoruLATION, INHABITANTS, Max N ERS, CusToMs, 
DREss. 


. IT is impoſſible to form an eſtimate of the number of 
the people of this country. Some have conjectured 
that Poland and Lithuania cannot contain leſs than four- 
teen millions of inhabitants; and, when it is conſidered 
that the Poles have no colonies, that they have ſome- 
times enjoyed peace for many years together, and that 


about two millions of Jews are interſperſed among them, 


perhaps this calculation is not exaggerated ; But ſince 
the partition and diſmemberment of the kingdom, the 
number is ſuppoſed to be nine millions, of which fix 
The provinces, taken by 


populous, and thoſe acquired by Pruſſia the — com- 
The Ruſſian” contains about one million five 
hundred thouſand ; the Auſtrian tw ae hun- 
Et updr 
1 
bitants ſeparated from their ancient kingdom. 1 
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The Poles, in their perſons, make a noble appear- 
ance, being well-proportioned, and having fair com- 
plexions. They are brave, honeſt, ingenuous, and hoſ- 
pitable. The women are ſprightly, but modeſt, and re- 
markable for their ſubmiſſive obedience to their huſ- 
bands. The dreſs of the Poles is ſingular. The men 
cut the hair of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, 
having only large whiſkers. They wear a veſt, which 
reaches to the *middle of the leg, and a kind of gown 
over it, lined with fur, and girded with a ſaſh ; but their 
fleeves fit as cloſe to their arms as a waiſtcoat. Their 
breeches are wide, and make but one piece with their 
ſtockings. They wear a fur cap, or bonnet ; their ſhirts 
have neither collars nor wriſtbands, nor do they uſe 
either ſtocks or neck-cloths. Inſtead of ſhoes, they 
wear Turkey-leather boots, with thin ſoles, and deep 
iron heels, bent like a half-moon. They carry a pole- 
axe, and wear a ſabre or cutlaſs by their ſides. When 
they appear on horſeback, they wear'a ſhort upper cloak, 
which is uſually lined with furs both within and without. 
The people of the beſt quality wear fables, and others 
the ſkins of leopards, tygers, &c. Some of them have 
not leſs than fifry ſuits of cloaths, all remarkably rich, 
which deſcend from generation to generation. The habit 
of the women is not very different from that of the men: 
It is a ſimpie Polonaiſe, or long robe, edged with fur; 
but ſome people of faſhion, of both ſexes, affect the 
French or Engliſh modes. The peaſants, in winter, 
wear a ſheep's ſkin, with the wool inwards; and, 1n 
ſummer, a thick coarſe cloth, but no linen. Their 
boots are the rinds of trees, wrapped about their legs, 
with the thicker parts to guard the ſoles of their feet, 
The women have a watchful eye over their daughters, 
and in ſome places, particularly in the diſtrict of Sa- 
mogitia, make them wear little bells, before and behind, 
to give notice where they are, and what they are about. 

The diverſions of the Poles are warlike and manly ; 
ſach as vaulting, riding the great horſe, dancing, hunt- 
ing, ſkaiting, and bull and bear-baiting. They uſually 
travel on horſeback ; a Poliſh gentleman will not travel a 
quarter of a mile without his horſe. The Poles are fo 
hardy, that they will ſleep upon the ground, without any 
bed or covering, in froſt and ſnow. They never lie 
above ſtairs, nor are their apartments united ; the 
kitchen is on one ſide, the ſtable on another, the dwel- 
ling-houfe in another part, and the gate in front. They 
are contented with a few ſmall beds, and thoſe who wiſh 
to lodge at another houſe muſt carry their beds with 
them. When any of the nobles ſit down to dinner or 
ſupper, they are entertained with the ſound of trumpets 
and other muſic, and have a number of gentlemen to 
wait on them at table. At an entertainment the Poles 
lay neither knives, forks, nor ſpoons, for every gueſt 
brings thoſe articles with him; and, as ſoon as they fit 
down to table, all the doors are ſhut, and not opened 
till the company return home. Bumpers are much in 
faſhion, both here and in Ruſſia ; and it is with difficulty 
that a perſon can get excuſed from pledging them. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſtatelineſs and pa- 
geantry of the Poliſh nobility. It is not unuſual to fee 
the lady of a grandee with a coach and fix, and a great 
number of ſervants, attended by an old gentleman- 
uſher, an old gentlewoman for her governante; and a 
dwarf of each ſex to hold up her train; and, if it be 
night, her coach is ſurrounded with a great number of 
flambeaux. This ridiculous pomp is, however, pro- 
rtioned to their eſtates, but every perſon goes as far as 
is income will permit him. 

The peaſants, having been born ſlaves, have no idea 
of liberty : nor have they any property, all their acqui- 
fitions ſerving only to enrich their maſter. If one lord 
kills the peaſant of another, he makes reparation by an- 
other peaſant equal in value. Theſe wretched creatures 
are indiipenſibly obliged to till the earth: they are inca- 
pable of entering upon any condition of life that might 
' procure their freedom, without the permiſſion of their 

ds; and they are. expoſed to the diſmal, and fie- 

_ quently fatal effects of the caprice, cruelty, and bach). 
rity, of their tyrannical maſters, who oppreſs them with 
impunity; and, having the power of lite and property in 
3 | | 
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their hands, too often wantonhy abuſe it; their wiveg 


daughters being expoſed to the 
Ie moſt brutal ti 

Some few nobles, of enlightened — . 
lately ventured to give liberty to their vaftals 
m 5 this example was n 
chancellor, who, in 1760, enfranchiſed fix villas,“ 
Palatinate of Maſovia; and afterwards on A 
The event has ſhewn the wiſdom and, humanity of 
ſtep ; which is friendly yrs. 
well as the happineſs of the peaſants; for 

* . . ; or ) 
that, in the diſtricts where the new * * 
introduced, the population of the villages 


ding, 


in a triple proportion. Prince Staniſlaus, nephey 
the king of Poland, has very lately enfranchiſed 
villages near Warſaw, and, not ſatisfied With em: 


pating his peaſants from flavery, has condetcende; 


direct them in the management of their affairs. 
We now proceed to a more particular deſcripti 
Poland and Lithuania, They are both divided 
provinces, and thoſe provinces into palatinates 
ſhall deſcribe the principal places in each palatins 
the two grand diviſions, beginning with thoſe of ( 


Poland, which, in a large ſenſe, comprehend 8 


Poland, properly ſo called, Cujavia, Matoy; 
Poliſh Pruſſia, R 


PROVINCE or GREAT POLAND. 


THIS province, properly io called, comprehd 


five palatinates, viz. Poſnania, Kaliſh, Siradea, Liez 
or Lenczicz, and Rawa. The following are the prin 
places in 


Txs PALATINATE or POSNANLA. 


Poskx, or Posx Ax, a handſome city on the 
Warta, ene hundred and forty-three miles weſt of \ 
ſaw, and one hundred and thirty-five ſouth of Dan 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſho 
Gneſna, and is defended by a double wall, a deep u 
and a caſtle, which ſtands on an iſland in the W 
This city, which 1s ſuppoſed to be inferior to no 
Poland except Cracow, has a handſome cathedral, 
ſeveral other churches, beſides convents, a Jeluits' 
lege, a gymnaſium, an epiſcopal ſeminary, a town-hd 
the biſhop's palace, with many other public and pri 
ſtructures. Both the city and the ſuburbs are ſubjed 
frequent. inundations, on account of the overflowin 
the river. Here are three large annual fairs, mucl 
ſorted to by the German traders. Moſt of the in 
tants are papiſts, though the Jews are pretty nume 
and have great privileges here, as well as in other | 
of Poland, This city is indebted for a great part 
proſperity to its trade with Germany, The burg 
enjoy conſiderable immunities. 

FRAuSTADT, in the Poliſh language Mt, a l 
ſome town on the frontiers of Sileſia, It has great 
vileges, and is principally inhabited by Germans 
Lutherans ; the latter having three churches here. 
good trade is carried on here in wool and cattie, 
1706, the combined armies of the Saxons and Rul 
were entirely defeated by the Swedes, near this place 

Lissa, called Lazzo by the Poles, a handlome pi 
lous town, about ten miles diſtant from F rauſtadt. 1 
was formerly no more than a village; but, when ag 
number of proteſtants removed to it from Sileſia, 
mia, Moravia, and Auſtria, and obtaiued the free 4 
ciſe of their religion, it conſiderably increaſed, and 
came a town. Moſt of its inhabitants are ſtill proten 
and carry on a good trade. Liſſo contains a Luti 
church, a ſeminary, and a Calviniſt church. In! 
it was laid waſte by the Ruſſians, but has been linc 
built, with great improvements. | 

Rav1Tz, a ſmall town, built with ſo much regu! 
that the four gates of it may be ſeen from a men 
of view. It is chiefly inhabited by German po 
A conſiderable trade is carried on here in cloth, v" 
the principal manuſacture of the place. Charles | 
Sweden, took up his winter quarters here, in 179+ 
he continued till the Auguſt following. Lol 
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to the noble's own intereſſ 
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increaſed, and the revenues of their eſtates augm 
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x, 4 ſmall town, remarkable only for a court of 


ah held in it. 


ra PALATINATE or KALISH. 

Busen, or KALtsz, a large town, giving name to 
A onate, ſituated on the river Proſna, one hundred 
Witkiny-chree miles weſt of Warſaw, and twenty eaſt 
Wir, It is ſurrounded with moraſſes, a wall, and 
= and is the reſidence of a palatine and a caſtel- 
Wt contains a Jeſuits college, highly extolled by the 
& which was founded by Staniſlaus Karntrowlki, 


Wiſhop of Gneſna. | oF RY 
io, a ſmall town, though the principal diet is held 


Lunz, a village, where, in 1708, the unfor- 
count Patkul was broke alive on the wheel, and 
by order of Charles XII. king of Sweden. 
rs A, Or GNESEN, in the Poliſh language Gniexno, 
capital of Great Poland, and the moſt ancient city 
Kingdom, one hundred and twenty- one miles north- 
a Warſaw, and one hundred and eighteen ſouth 
baatzic. It is a large town, ſeated on a plain, and 
| formerly the metropolis of the whole kingdom, as 
s the reſidence of the king. It is now the ſee of 
xchbiſhop, who is primate of all Poland, and in 
pf preſence it is death to draw a ſword. The gates of 
abedral are of Corinthian braſs. It contains a vaſt 
ure of rich veſtments, and veſſels of gold and ſilver. 
the canons muſt be of noble birth. 


Tux PALATINATE or SIRADIA. 


4d, or SIXA DIA, in Poliſh Sieradz, a conſiderable 
nn on the Warta, giving name to the palatinate. It 
p2 caſtle, and a court of judicature, and is ſituated 
m twenty-two miles fouth-eaſt of Kaliſh. 

Prrkikow, or PETERK Au, a handſome walled town, 
wir miles north of Cracow, in which the kings of 
und were formerly elected, and the diets held. At 
b time, one of the great tribunals of the kingdom, 
(termining* differences among the nobility, and ap- 
ws from inferior courts, fits in this town; as well as a 
cial court, and the ſynod of the clergy. A col- 
& of Jeſuits, and another of the Patres piarum ſcho- 
w, are eſtabliſhed here. | | 
Kanon1$K, a ſmall town, in which is held a court of 
leature, 


_ the ſeat of a ſtaroſta, caſtellan, and pro- 
cal diet. 


Tzz PALATINATE or LENCZICZ. 


lxczicz, a town giving name to the palatinate, 
wed on the river Bſura, one hundred and thirty miles 
M of Cracow, and eighty weſt of Warſaw: Ir 1s 
Wunded with a wall and moat, and defended by a 
A landing on a rock. It is the ſeat of a provincial 
Rand ſynod, and has a great annual fair. 

HENOW, a town, with a handſome caſtle, ſeated 
ls Warta, It belongs to the archbiſhop of Gneſna. 


In PALATINATE or RAWA, oz RAVA. 


I | ; 
| I or Rava, a populous town in the palatinate 
ame name, forty-one miles ſouth-weſt of War- 


by t has a caſtle, which is a priſon for offenders of 
ce . and the repoſitory of part of the crown revenues, 
| Which a ; | 


oak: body of troops is maintained for the defence 

* Mts The provincial diet is held at this 

A contains a handſome Jeſuits' college. 

P 3 2 populous town on the river Bſura, adorned 

a I 2 belonging to the archbiſhop of Gneſna, a 
"Rliedral, a caſtle, and ſeveral convents. The 


oult W ok the province hold their ſynods in' this place 
a, ® 8 alſo famous for its fairs, 5 eck 
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rovince of Cujavia abounds in lakes, 
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Tux PALATINATE or BRZESC. 


Brzesc a ſmall town, ſituated in a marſhy country; 
giving name to the palatinate. It is ſurrounded with a 
wall, a rampart, and a moat, and has a provincial court 
of judicature. A caſtellan and a ſtaroſta alſo reſide in it. 
Brzeſc is about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Thorn. 

RKRVUszwica, a ſmall town, feated on the lake of 
Goplo, in which a caſtellan reſides, and a court of judi- 
cature is held. The famous king Piaſt, from whom all 
the kings and candidates for the crown of Poland are 


called Piaſts, was at firſt a burgher of it. The colle- 


giate church, dedicated to St. Peter, containing a chapter 


of twenty-four canons, ſtands in the ſuburbs; and the 
caſtle on an iſland in the lake. 

KowaL, a ſmall town, in which a court of judicature 
is held, and a caſtellan reſides, | 


THE PALATINATE or WLADESLAW. 


WrLADESLAwW, the only place worth mentioning, in 
the palatinate to which it gives name, is a handforre 
city, ſeated on the Viſtula, ſeventy-five miles north-weſt 
of Warſaw, and twenty ſouth-eaſt of Thorn. It is the 
reſidence of the biſhop of Cujavia, who tiles himſelf 
biſhop of Pomerellia. This prelate is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Gneſna, and fits on the king's right hand 
next to the archbiſhop, whoſe place he ſupplies during a 
vacancy of the archiepiſcopal ice. 


. 


THE province of Maſovia, which contains the pala 
tinates of Czerſæ and Ploczko, had formerly dukes of 
its own, who were dependant on Poland. Popery is 
the only religion tolerated in it. The number of noble 
families it contains is ſuppoſed to exceed forty 
thouſand. 

TR PALATINATE or CZERSK: 

Czxksk, a handſome city on the Viſtula, eighteen 
miles ſouth of Warſaw, giving name to the palatinate. 
It is ſaid to be the ſtrongeſt town in this part of the coun- 
try, having a fortreſs, in which is depoſited that rich 
treaſure called the Virgins. | 5 

Waks aw, or WARSZ A wa, the capital of the palati- 
nate, of the province of Maſovia, and perhaps of the 
whole kingdom. It is ſituated on the Viſtula, almoſt in 
the centre of the kingdom, one hundred and thirty-three 
miles north of Cracow, one hundred and fifty-four ſouth- 
eaſt of Dantzic, and three hundred north of Vienna. It 
is the royal reſidence, and contains many magnificent 
palaces and other buildings, beſides churches and. con- 
vents. It is faid to contain about ſeventy thouſand. in- 
habitants ; but a great number of them are foreigners. 
The ſtreets are ſpacious, though ill paved, and the greater 
part of the houles, eſpecially in the ſuburbs, are mean 
wooden hovels. The city exhibits a ſtrong contraſt of 
wealth-and poverty, which is in a great degree the ſame 
in every part of this wretched country. Though Cracow 
is often by many conſidered as the capital of Poland, 
that honour is diſputed by Warſaw. Here the king 
uſually keeps his court, in a large ſquare palace, ſtanding 
amidſt delightful groves and gardens ; and at this place 
are held the general diets, when there is ſuch a.concourſe 
of people, that great numbers of them are obliged. to 
live in tents. It 1s large, populous, and pretty well for- 
tified, having a ſtately caſtle, an arſenal, and a curious 
wooden bridge over the river. King Sigiſmund III. was 
the firſt who made this city the royal reſidence, and his 
ſucceſſors have continued in it ever ſince :; A ſtatue of that 
monarch ornaments the town, erected to his memory by 
his ſon Uladiſlaus IV. The valuable library of count 
Zaluſki, which was opened in 1746, and contains twenty 
thouſand-velumes, is both an embelliſhment and an advan- 
tage to the place. Goods are brought hither by the 
Viſtula, and other rivers, and ſent from hence to Dantzic. 
Baron Polnitz, who continued ſome time at Warſaw, 
ſays he obſerved as much politeneſs there as at . : 
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chat che ladies, in particular, are iprightly, witty, and 
amiable, and remarkably fond of plays and muſic. In 
1702, Charles XII. of Sweden made himſelf maſter of 


this place, which happened to be then without a gar- 


riſon, and fixed his head quarters at Praga. Near this 
city are two royal palaces, viz. Viaſdow, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the Viſtula, about four miles from Warſaw ; and 
Villanow, where, in 1732, Auguſtus II. reviewed his 
troops. : | 

PuLTuSK, a town, with a caſtle, ſituated on the 
Narew, which, together with its territory, belongs to 
the biſhop of Ploczko, from whom lies no appeal even 
to the king himſelf. This town is adorned with a cathe- 
dral, a chapter-houſe, and a college of Jeſuits, The 
Saxons were defeated here, in 1703, by Charles XII. of 
Sweden. 

Lomza, a town on the Narew, remarkable for a col- 
lege of Jeſuits. It is the reſidence of a ſtaroſta, and a 
court of juſtice. Provincial aſſemblies are alſo held here. 


Tu PALATINATE or PLOCZKO. 


PLoczxo, a city, giving name to the palatinate, ſitu- 
ated on an eminence near the Viſtula, fifty miles north- 
welt of Warſaw. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Gneſna, and the reſidence of a pala- 
tinate, caſtellan, and ſtaroſta. Here are ſeveral churches, 
richly ornamented ; of which, the two principal belong 
to the nuns of St. Mary Magdalen, and the Benedictine 
monks in the caſtle : the latter is the cathedral, the chap- 
ter of which has great revenues; and the provoſt, or 
dean, is lord of the diſtrict of Sielun, and ſovereign of 
the nobility who reſide there ; in conſequence of which 
he is called prince of that territory. The town has a 

trade by its river, and is defended by a caſtle. It 
15 alſo the ſeat of the provincial courts of judicature, and 
has a college of Jeſuits, with a gymnaſium. 

SreRPECZ, a ſmall town, having a celebrated image 
of the Virgin Mary. | 

Ractaz, a little town, 'in which the provincial diet 
aſſembles, and a court of judicature is held. 


POLALSER FEREUSSIA 


POLISH PRUSSIA, uſually called Royal Pruſſia, to 
diſtinguiſh it from Ducal Pruſſia, which. is now a king- 
dom belonging to the king of Pruſſia, was formerly a 
diſtinct political ſtate, having no other connection with 
Poland than that of a perpetual alliance, and of being 
under the ſame ſovereign ; for, when the inhabitants pur 
themſelves under the protection of Caſſimir IV. in 1466, 
it was expreſsly ſtipulated that Pruſſia ſhquld have no 
concern with the republic of Poland. But this political 
conſtitution has fince undergone great alterations, and, 
excepting fome few particular rights and privileges, 
Pruſſia is nearly on a footing with the other provinces, 
which are all a fort of diſtin ſtates, having power to 
make laws; which, however, muſt not militate againſt 
the general laws of the republic, enacted by the diet, or 
general afſembly of the ſtates. Dantzic, and ſome other 
towns of Poliſh Pruſſia, have particular privileges, and 
are governed by their reſpective magiſtrates. 

The length of Pruſſia is upwards of fifty miles, and 
its breadth from forty-eight to eighteen. It is bounded 
by Pomerania, Poland, Ducal Pruffia, and the Viſtula. 
The face of the country is diverſified with mountains, 
woods, and lakes; but the ſouth part has not much 
paſture ground, and conſequently not many cattle : nor 
does it contain a great deal of arable land, except about 
Dantzic. The lakes afford plenty of fiſh, and the woods 
honey, wax, game, wild boars, and roe-bucks. There 
are alſo ſome heaths in ic of great extent: that of Johan- 
nerg is twenty-eight miles in length, and ſixteen in 
| breadth. The inhabitants conſiſt partly of Poles, and 
5 of Germans. 
; ith regard to religion, the reformation was intro- 
duced here early in the ſixteenth century. The proteſ- 
rants were, and ſtill are, very numerous here, though 
no pains have been ſpared to make them converts to 
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popery, by perſecution, oppreſſion, 
alluring methods, = 

The deputies of Pruſſia af; 
king of Poland, who, after hh "= 
wn to 1 rights and pr 

1e king cannot determine any th; 
out the — of the n „ 
compoſed of the biſhops of Ermland and C 1 | 
three palatinates of Culm, Marienburg, and Por * 
with their reſpective caſtellans, three vice-treafurery 
CHD the nobility, and two counſellors from the q 
of Thorn, Elbing, and Dantzic, who are nominat 
the king. The 14 palatines, and caſtellans 
alſo members of the ſenate of Poland, to the ge 
diets of which, the nobility, and the three — 
ſend deputies. Formerly the Pruſſian ſenate 
had no connection with the Poliſh; but, in 1860 
the ordinance of Lublin, a part of the ſenate of Pt 
was admitted into that of Poland; and the ſtates 0 
former were compelled to appear at the general di 
the kingdom. A general Pruſſian diet is held alter 
at Marienburg and Grandenz, previous to which 
vincial diets are held in every palatinate. The citie 
towns pa what is called the Malt-exciſe, which! 
ſhillings for every buſhel of malt they brew; and 
hide of land is rated at a Poliſh guilder. Other d 
butions and taxes are ſometimes impoſed on the Pruſl 
The Pruſſians are not obliged to go upon any mii 
expedition out of the province: but the nobility oi 
country are always ready to appear in arms, for 
own defence. The burghers are exempted fro 
ſervice; only the citizens of Thorn, in conſiderat 
their privilege of purchaſing eſtates, like the nok 
ſend about thirty-two horſemen, &c. into the field. 
three principal cities of Pruſſia have the priviley 
coining gold and ſilver pieces of various forts, imp 
with the king's head on one ſide, and their reſp 
arms on the reverſe. 

The tribunal at Peterkau is the laſt reſort for the 
lity ; but appeals lie from the magiſtrates of the 
great towns to the royal aſſeſſorial court. The to 
Pruſſia are divided into great and ſmall. The gre 
thoſe of Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing ; the reſt a 
nominated ſmall, except ſuch as belong to the 
biſhops. 

Poliſh Pruſſia contains four provinces, viz. Littl 
merania, or Pomerellia, Culmerland, or the pal 
of Culm, the. prefecture, or palatinate of Marie 
and Emmerland. 
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Tas PALATINATE or POMERELLI. 


THIS palatinate was formerly a part of the 
of Pomerania, and governed by its own princes 
Pomeranian line; afterwards it belonged to the p 
of Great Poland, then to the knights of the Te 
order, and, in 1466, it fell under the dominion 
republic of Poland. It has a palatine, four pro 
judges, and contains five circles and ſtaroſties. 
of this territory lies in the dioceſe of Cuyavia, Al 
principal places in it are | 

DanTzic, or DanTz1o, in Latin Danti/cum, © 
danum, the metropolis, ſtanding on a branch 
Viſtula, which, at the diſtance of four miles, is 16 
into the Baltic. It is eighty- four miles north of 
one hundred and fiſty- four north-weſt of Warſaw, 
five welt of Elbing, and two hundred and fifty-l1y 
of . Cracow. It is a biſhopric, ſubordinate to the 
biſhopric of Gneſha, a free imperial city, and one 
Hanſe-towns. It is hardly to be conceived how 
this city has changed maſters in the competition 
crown of Poland, and on other occaſions, and wh: 
have been extorted from it. Dantzic is large, 9 
and populous, and carries on a vaſt trade 4 
principal mart and magazine of Poland, an 7 
greateſt granaries in the world; whole 28 
coming to it annually to be laden only with 0 
conſiſts of the Old and New Town, with wer 
has an excellent harbour, a great number of wy 
many valuable privileges. The fortihcation? 
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ent, but being commanded by two hills on the 
\ veſt, it cannot ſtand a long ſiege: Among the 
; nublic buildings may be mentioned St. Mary's 
WW” hich is a ſtately fabric, with forty-eight altars, 
fon, which was made at Antwerp, and coſt twenty 
a rix-dollars, or five thouſand pounds ſterling ; a 
cnt town-houſe, with a very lofty ſpire; the 
T e, the ſquare of St. Dominic, and a 
| The chief export of this place is in 
Wm Poland. It is computed that three hundred 
Uxryfive thouſand laſts of Poliſh corn are ſhipped 
WT. hence one year with another. Hither Poland ſends 
. nmnodites for exportation, and from hence it 1s 
4 ſupplied with thoſe of other countries. Among 
L liter are great quantities of Herrings, both Scotch 
bach. The exports and imports conſiſt of a va- 
ol articles, furniſhing buſineſs, and conſequently 
ad che city. Though Dantzic is under the pro- 
aof Poland, it is governed by its own magiſtrates 
ebm of a republic. They have four proconſuls, 
ygomaſters, out of whom a burgrave is appointed 
to repreſent him in the ſenate, and ſign 
eath. The magiſtrates determine all cri- 
ti) cauſes without appeal, and all civil cauſes not ex- 
ing one thouſand livres. When the king comes to 
ac, he is only allowed a few guards to attend him, 
WL. i; cncertained by the city for three days. 
l inhabitants is eſtimated at two hundred thouſand, 
re principally Germans and Lutherans, with a 
ae of Calviniſts and Papiſts. 
anc garriſon of two hundred ſoldiers. The Scots 
allowed to be freemen of this place, and had 
puter privileges than other fore! 
the ſervices they rendered the city, during a ſiege, 
ker the conduct of one of the family of Douglas; 
kd one of the ſuburbs is called Scotland. 
Ie are numbers of that nation in Poland, ſome of 
tom travel on foot, and others with three, four, or 
* horſes. Here is a Lutheran college, with ſeven 
wſſſors, and one teacher of the Poliſh language. 
Ithout the city is ſhown the place where the Kuſſians 
Wbarded it in 17 34, ſoon after the coronation of 
keuſius III. A large tomb is alſo ſhown, in which the 
des of a thouſand men, who were killed upon that 
Mon, were depoſited. The juriſdiction and territory 
| he city are of great extent. At the mouth of the 
Il, which is defended by ſeveral forts, lies a good 
belonging to Dantzic. 
Viva, a mall town on the Baltic, about five miles 
n-veſt of Dantzic, having a convent of monks of 
& Ciſtercian order. The church belonging to the 
Went is remarkably ſplendid and magnificent, having 
alan, which are all embelliſhed with the richeſt 
ent. It has alſo ſeveral chapels, among which 
K of the Bleſſed Virgin is the moſt ſuperb. The 
Went was founded in the twelfth” century, and is 
Rs for the peace concluded there in 1660, between 
ekdles and Swedes. | 
710, or PAuKTZKE, a ſmall town, with a ſtrong 


dhe exchang 


The num- 
The city maintains a 


gners, in conſideration 


r a . 


busch Au, or Dtxsav, a little ſtrong town, ſeated 
© Viſtula, having a provincial court of ju- 
p * and a royal court for the demeſne of 


Korvzck, a little town, with a caſtle, on the river 
90 luving a royal Poliſh chancery. 

nean, Or STARGURD, A ſmall town on the 
. wer, in which the diet for the palatinate is 


» Or Gxmv, a town, with a caſtle, ſituated at 
—llyx of the Fers and Viſtula. Not many years 
"Me John Gertz, a Lutheran preacher, was obliged 
ue in this town to St. Nepomuc, againſt 
pretended he had ſpoken ſome diſreſpectful 


Bree, a town and caſtle on the Viſtula. It was 
the Swedes in 16 55, but the Poles got poſſeſſion 


having the Viſtula 


or NevENBURG, a town, 
and a moraſs on the other. 


 CULMERLAND; on, Tur PALATINATE or 
1 


THIS palatinate, which contains eight ſtaroſties, lies 
wholly in the dioceſe of Culm; of which the moſt con- 
— A ˙ : 

CuLM, or CHELMNO, giving name to the province 
and the dioceſe, of which it is alſo the capital, ſtands on 
the Viſtula, one hundred and ſixty miles ſouth of Dant- 
zic. It is a large city, though thinly inhabited, and was 
formerly a Hanſe-town and free; but, having ſince loſt 
much of its commerce, it is greatly decayed, and be- 
come ſubject to the biſhop. The laws anciently pre- 
ſcribed for the government of this town are much 
eſteemed all over Pruſſia, This town contains two 
monaſteries, and a nunnery ; but the biſhop's palace is at 
Culmenſee, a ſmall town about five miles 3 hence. 

Tron, in Latin Toranum, the moſt ancient city in 
Pruſſia, and the firſt in rank of the three great towns, 
ſtands on the Viſtula, about twenty-four miles ſouth of 
Culm, eighty-four from Dantzic, and ninety-three 
north-weſt of Warſaw, It is ſuppoſed to be the hand- 
ſomeſt town in Poliſh Pruſſia, the ſtreets being much 
broader, and the houſes loftier than at Dantzic. The 
name 1s derived from the German word Thor, which 
_—_— a gate, on account of its being one of the keys 
of the dominions of the Teutonic knights, who built 
and garriſoned it, to curb the Pagan Pruſſians: its arms 
are, at this day, a gate half open. In 1454, this city, 
in conjunction with the reſt of Poliſh Pruſſia, threw off 
the oppreſſive yoke of the Teutonic knights, and put 
itſelf under the protection of Poland, on condition that it 
ſhould enjoy its ancient rights and privileges, which are 
even ſuperior to thoſe of Dantzic. It has the right of 
coining money, of chooſing its own magiſtrates, of 
purchaſing fiefs and eſtates, of determining civil and 
criminal cauſes (the laſt even without appeal) and of 
ſending repreſentatives to the general diets. The German 
and Poliſh languages are ſaid to be ſpoken here in the 
greateſt purity, The famous aſtronomer Copernicus 
was born here in 1473, and died here in 1543. In 1645 
a conference was held here by order of the king of 
Poland, among the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Papiſts ; 
of which an account was printed at Warſaw in 1646. 
This city was taken, after a long ſiege, in 1655; and 
retaken by the Poles, in 1658, after a ſiege of fix 
months. The Swedes retook it afterwards, and the 
Poles regained it by ſurprize in 1665, Its fortifications, 
which were very conſiderable, were diſmantled by 
Charles XII. of Sweden, who took it in 1703, after an 
obſtinate reſiſtance. Between the years 1708 and 1710, 
great numbers of its inhabitants were ſwept away by the 
plague. The wooden bridge over the Viſtula here is 
faid to be the longeſt, and the moſt expenſive in Europe, 
half an hour of moderate walking being required to go 
from one end of it to the other; and one-third of it 
being annually carried off by the rapidity of the current, 
and the ſhoals of ice. The piles are driven into a kind 
of quickſand, and are therefore incapable of reſiſtin 
any violent ſhock. It may properly be ſaid, indeed, 
to conſiſt of two bridges, the iſland Bazar dividing it in 
the middle. The celebrated Mecænas of literature, 
Henry Stoband, has been a great benefactor to the ſemi- 
nary here, as well as to the whole city, by the fine library, 
printing-houſe, and college, where the ſtudents are now 
maintained, which he erected in 1594. A great cala- 
mity befel this town, in 1724, from a trivia circum- 
ſtance :—During a popiſh proceſſion on Corpus-Chriſti- 
day, a Jeſuit ſcholar furiouſly attacked ſome Lutheran 
ſtudents, who were ſtanding by, and endeavoured to 
force them to kneel to the hoſt. This occaſioned a tu- 
multuous concourſe, which the next day was productive 
of a moſt unhappy 1 The populace, : eing pro- 
voked by inſulting language from the Jeſuits' college, 
and even by the firing of muſkets, forced their way into 
the college, and, in their rage, did ſome miſchief. : In 
conſequence of which, and in purſuance of a precipitate 
ſentence without hearing the parties accuſed, the preſident - 
Roſner, and nine burghers, were beheaded on the 7th of 

December following; the church of St. Mary, and the 
| | adjoining 
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| adjoining convent, were given to the bare-footed monks ; - 


a heavy fine was laid on the city, on the 8th of the ſame 
month; a ſtatue was erected in St. John's church-yard, 
in order to atone for the pretended affront offered to the 
Virgin Mary ; and Mr. Geret, the ſenior miniſter of the 
roteſtant church, was outlawed and baniſhed. The in- 
abitants of this town are moſtly Lutherans, with a mix- 
ture of Papiſts, Calviniſts, and Jews. The leaning 
tower here is much noticed; for, though the outſide is 
built obliquely from the ground, and ſeems ready to fall, 
yet the floors and cielings within are perfectly horizontal, 
and the walls perpendicular to.the horizon. In the uni- 
verſity library, two of Cicero's epiſtles are preſerved in 
wax, Great quantities of ſoap and gingerbread are made 
here, and exported. It is remarkable that the aſparagus 
which grows wild in the neighbourhood of Thorn, is not' 
inferior to that which is cultivated in other countries. 
The inhabitants of this city are commended more for 
their civility and politeneſs, than thoſe of any other town 
in Pruſſia. 5 | 
ScHONSEE, a ſmall town, in which the caltle- court of 


the palatine, and the provincial diet of the palatinate, | 


are held. | 

GrAvDENz, a handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated on 
an iſland formed by the river Eſſa, which here paſſes 
through two channels into the Viſtula. The Pruſſian 
diet 1s alternately held here and at Marienburg. This 
town is forty-ſix miles ſouth of Dantzic, and one hun- 
dred and ten north-weſt of Warſaw. 

STRASBURG, called in the Poliſh language Brodnilz, 
a town with a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated near the river Dreb- 
nitz. Here is a Lutheran church. 


TRE PALATINATE or MARIENBURG. 


THIS palatinate contains three iſlands, which are 
formed by rivers, which abound in corn and graſs, and 
on which great numbers of cattle are bred. 1 he air is 
pure, and the inhabitants, conſiſting chiefly of Lutherans 
and Papiſts, enjoy many privileges. Fuel is, however, 
very ſcarce in this palatinate, The principal places it 
contains are 

MARIENBURG, a handſome town, ſtanding on an emi- 
nence in a pleaſant fertile country, near the river Nogat, 
which is a branch of the Viſtula, It is twenty: five miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Dantzic, and ſeventy-two north of Thorn, 
It was formerly the chief city of the Teutonic knights. 
who founded it, and called it Marienburg, from an image 
of the Virgin found there when the fortifications were 
erected. The caſtle, in which the revenues of Poliſh 
Pruſſia are kept, is fortified on one ſide with a treble 
ditch, and defended on the other by ſeveral ſtrong walls, 
flanked with high towers. The inhabitants, who are 
chiefly Roman catholics, are ſaid to make the beſt mead 
in Pruſſia, Here is a magnificent church, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary ; but the town is meanly built. The 
wooden bridge over the Nogat, · at this place, is five 
hundred and thirty-nine feet in length. 

STuM, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, in which the diet 
of the palatinate is held, as well as a court of judi- 
cature. | 

CHR1ISTBURG, a pretty large town, with a caſtle, ſeated 
on an eminence near the river Sergumen, in which the 
palatinate's caſtle- court is held. | 
EkIxc, a large handſome city, fortified in the an- 
cient manner, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, which 
has its ſource in the Drauſen-lake. It is the capital of 
the palatinate, and the only port, except Dantzic, in all 
Poliſh Pruſſia. It was built in 1239, by the burghers 
of Lubeck ; had the ſame laws, privileges, and arms, as 
their city; and was one of the Hanſe-towns, as well as a 
free and unperial city, and one of the moſt conſiderable 
towns on the Baltic. In 1577, when Stephen, king of 
Poland, beſieged Dantzic, he made Elbing the ſtaple of 
trade; at the ſame time that the Englith, who had a 
conſul here, made it the ſtaple for their cloth, which 
they afterwards removed to Dantzic. Among the many 
revolutions of this city, we cannot omit obſerving that, | 
in 1703, it was taken by the Pruſſians; and the ſame | 
year, Charles XII. of Sweden demanded three hundred 


lh. 


; 


OF 


. 
thouſand crowns of them, and fore 
lay a bridge of boats for his troops 
the Pruſſians, who appeared for 
The as himſelf being admitt 
armed the garriſon and burghers, 

ſoldiers upon them, made table rere — 
lours, and demanded one hundred — 1 
more of them to ſave the place from Tan 
magiſtrates repreſented to him that they admitted 
upon his word of honour, and expected protection ff 
him, as he was of their own religion, otherwiſe | 
would have admitted the Pruſſians, who promiſe 
defend the town. Theſe arguments, however bad 
effect; they were obliged to pay the monev A {i 
the town to be deſtroyed : They agreed to his te 
and it was delivered to the Poles. The ſtreets of 
city are narrow, but it contains ten churches, in w 
divine ſervice is performed: The cathedral, which is 
handſomeſt and largeſt ſtructure of that kind in Pry 
was given up to the papiſts, in 1616. The inhabit 
are a mixture of Lutherans, papiſts, and Calvin 
Some companies of the crown-army of Poland are q 
tered here; but the burghers keep guard at the ga 


and a detachment” of Prufliaas perform duty in 
ſuburbs. 


ed the magiſtrates 
to march over a9; 
the defence of the d 
ed into the town, 


1 


THIS diviſion of Poliſh Pruſſia is ſurrounded 
Ducal Pruſſia, and is alſo ſubject to its biſhop 
chapter. A provincial diet is held here, conſiſting of 
nobility, burghers, judges, and freemen ; but the diſt 
ſends no deputies to the Pruſſian diets : but the bill 
always aſſiſts at them, and takes care of its intere 
The places in it worth mentioning are 

FRAUENBURG, a pretty conſiderable town on 
Friche-Haff, containing the biſhop's cathedral, 2 
chapter. Copernicus was a canon of this cathedral. 

BRAUNSBERG, a town on the Paſſarge, not far f 
the Friche-Haff, and about fifty miles from Dantzic. 
contains an univerſity, or rather a college of Jeſuits, 
a nunnery, and has a good trade, The chapter con 
of ſixteen canons. 

HEe1LSBERG, a beautiful town on the Alle, contai 
a fine epiſcopal palace, and Jeſuits' college. Charles N 
king of Sweden, had his head quarters here in 1703. 
 KesstL, an elegant little town, with a caſtle, an 
Jeſuits! college. It is well ſupplied with proviſions, 
has a good trade. 

ST. Mary IN THE WILDERNESS, a place fitut 
between Heilſberg and Biſtein, held in great venera 
by the papiſts, and much frequented by pilgrims. 

Little, or Upper Poland, in an extenſive ſenſe, 0 
tains not only Little Poland, properly fo called, but 
Podlachia, Little or Red Ruſſia, Podolia, Volhinia, 
Kiovia, which will be treated of in due order, begin 


with 


11LTTLE:POLANGD: 


LITTLE POLAND, properly ſo called, compreht 
the three palatinates of Cracow, Sandomir, and Lu 
The following are the principal places in 


TE PALATINATE a CRACOW. 


- Cracow, the capital, not only of the palatinat 
which it gives name, but in reality to the kingdo 
Poland, though not the uſual reſidence of the king 
ſeated at the conflux of the Viſtu and Radawa, 4 
the middle of the palatinate ; thirty-ſix mules eaſt 0 
confines of Sileſia, forty eaſt of Germany, one hun 
and thirty-five ſouth-weſt of Warſaw, one bond 
eighty- five north-eaſt of Vienna, and one hundre 

ſeventy- three north of Buda. It is very populous, 
the largeſt and beſt- built city in Poland, the — 
of free ſtone, four or five ſtories high, and ren 
boards, cut into the form of tiles. The public bulk 
are magnificent; among which the cathedral v 
Staniſlaus, the church of St. Mary in the grand 


«nded with four rows of very fine buildings, with 
Vader churches, and ſeventeen religious houſes in the 
K city, and ſuburbs, together with the noble mo- 
Wes of the Jeſuits and Dominicans, are the moſt 
(erable. The king is crowned in this city, and the 
I ae hept in the cathedral, here alſo is the royal 
Ice. The biſhop of Cracow is duke of Severia, 
aten cardinal. His revenues exceed thoſe of his 
politan, the archbiſhop of Gneſna, and amount to 
«forty thouſand dollars per annum. The cathedral 
Wicared to St. Staniſlaus, formerly biſhop of this 
(ho was murdered by Boleſlaus II. at the altar, for 
© too officious in his admonitions and reproots. The 
ind nobles walk in proceſſion to his ſhrine, which 
\ filver, the day before the coronation, in order to 
ne the offence, and often make very valuable offer- 
Maſſes are ſaid in the church, day and night, 
ut intermiſſion. On the other ſide of the river is 
(itmercz, which is a kind of ſuburb to Cracow, 
contains the univerſity, conſiſting of eleven colleges, 
wich the grammar- ſchools of the city are ſubordinate. 
be are two other ſuburbs of Cracow, called Kleparz 
| Stradomo. T he caſtle, which contains the king's 
Wie ſeveral churches, and other buildings, is de- 
by walls, towers, and baſtions. The king's 
ments are adorned with paintings and ſtatues finely 
bevied, Though this city is not in ſo flouriſhing a 
e 25 it has been, and has loſt much of its trade, it is 
lol gentry, and the moſt wealthy of the clergy ; and 
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cd &e (cat of the ſupreme court of judicature, the pala- 
P and caſtellan. The number of religious houſes in 
- town, and its environs, is very great. In the neigh- 
du food are ſalt-works, which yield a vaſt revenue, 

| [contain ſalt of four different ſorts : Upwards of ſeven 


ded men are ſaid to be employed in theſe works. 
1702, the Swedes defeated the Poles, near this city; 
x which they entered it, and compelled it to pay ſixty 
And dollars; but, in 1705, the Poles retook it. 
Log, a town, with a caſtle, on the Viſtula, giving 
to a duchy and ſtaroſta. 
WVERTA, a town, with a caſtle, giving name to a 
ly, of which the biſhop of Cracow is ſovereign and 
. | 
Wow, a ſmall town, having a ſilver-mine in its 
Ebourhood, 


Taz PALATINATE or SANDOMIR. 


THIS palatinate, which is noted for its marble and 
W-quarries, mines, and earthen-ware, contains, among 
of inferior rank, the following places : 
Wxbowrr, the capital of the palatinate to which it 
name, (ſituated on an eminence near the Viſtula, 
fre miles ſouth of Warſaw, and ſeventy north- 
f Cracow. The delightful ſituation of this place 
Bred it the favourite reſidence of Caſſimir the Great, 
laber kings of Poland. Here the ſame king Caſſi- 
of a {urfeit, occaſioned by eating too much fruit, 
ich this diſtrict has the fineſt in Poland. This 
b well fortified, both by nature and art, and contains 
thts college, with other religious houſes. The 
court of juſtice for the palatinate 1s held here. 
PEINY, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſeated on a 
Tuck. It is the ſeat of a ſtaroſta, and near it are 
"nes, and marble quarries, which belong to the 


zpreht | 


W. 8 

latinat buon, a walled town, being the reſidence of a 
ngdo 2 and ſtaroſta. "I 
e kin "NO, a {mall town, in which a ſtaroſta reſides, and 
wa, al Mt of Juſtice 18 end. 


alt 0 
e hun 
ndred 
\ndred 
ulous, 
duſes b | 


Tux PALATINATE or LUBLIN. 


* a ſmall city, giving name to the palatinate, 
and with a wall and ditch, fifty-five miles ſouth 
e and one hundred and thirty north-eaſt of 


Wu 1 A FR 


vered , Here are ſeveral churches and convents, with 
c buik A Jeſuits; and great numbers of Jews live in 
ral o he Where they have a ſpacious ſynagogue. This 
rand] IN, 1 4 biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 


| 
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Gneſna, and contains the chief tribunal for Little Poland. 


Three annual fairs are held here, each of which continues 


a month: They are frequented by great numbers of 
German, Greek, Armenian, Arabian, Ruſſian, Turkiſh, 
and other merchants. 

KAZEMIERZ, a handſome town, ſituated among rocks 


near the Viſtula, having a conſiderable trade. 


Urzepow, a town, ſituated on a lake, in which a 
court of judicature is held. | | 

Luxow, a ſmall town, in which a ſtaroſta reſides, 
and a court of juſtice is held. 


PODLACHIA; or, TRE PALATINATE or 
II 


AvcusTow, a very handſome town, ſituated on a 
lake, fo named from its founder, king Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, 

BI1ELYSTOX, a town, great part of which was deſtroyed 
by fire, in 1753. Count Braniki has a ſeat and gardens 
in the neighbourhood, which, for their elegance, may 
be called the Verſailles of Poland. 

BIELEzZ, a conſiderable town, which, though built 
with wood, is a place of great trade, carried on chiefly 
by the Jews. It is ſeated on the river Biala, which falls 
into the Narew. 

1yKoczin, a pretty large town, with a handſome 
caſtle, ſituated on the Narew, amidſt inacceſſible moraſſes. 
A court of judicature is held in this placc, where, in 
1705, king Auguſtus II. inſtituted the order of the 
White Eagle, as a reward for courage and loyalty. 

MizLNIKk, a {mall town on the river Bug, in which 
a court of judicature and a provincial diet are held. 


LITTLE on RED RUSSIA. 


THIS country, which was formerly governed by its 
own dukes, contains the palatinates of Chelm, Belz, 
and Lemburg. The following are the principal 
places in 


TRE PALATINATE or CHELM. 


Curr, a city of the ſame name as the palatinate, being 
alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Lemburg ; but the reſidence of the biſhop: is at Kraſ- 
noſtaw. Here is alſo a Greek biſhop, who has a cathe- 
dral, and is ſubject to the metropolitan of Kiow. A 
caſtellan and ſtaroſta reſide in this city, in which a diet 
and a court of juſtice are alſo held. 

KRASNOSTAW, a ſmall city on the Vieprz, being the 
reſidence of the biſhop of Chelm, and a ſtaroſta; and 
in which a court of judicature is held. Maximilian, 
archduke of Auſtria, after he had been defeated by 
Zamoyſki, to whom he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf 
priſoner, was confined in this town, in 1588; but was 
ſet at liberty the following year, on his renouncing all 
claim to the crown of Poland. 

ULopaw, a ſmall town on the river Bug. 


TRE PALATINATE or BELZ. 


HoxroDL a, a town ſeated on the river Bug, in which 
a provincial diet and court of judicature are held. It is 
alſo the reſidence of a ſtaroſta. At a diet held here, in 
1413, the Lithuanians were placed on a level with the 
Poliſh ſubjects, with regard to offices, rights, and pri- 
vileges. 

ZAMOSK1I, a well-fortified town, built by Zamoſki, 
great chancellor of Poland, in a pleaſant plain near the 
river Veſna. It is adorned with a ſtately cathedral, ſe- 


veral other churches, and a charitable foundation called 


Mons Pietatis. Here is alſo a decayed univerſity, of 
which the biſhop of Chelm is perpetual chancellor. 
BzLz, a large town, being the reſidence of a palatine, 
a caſtellan, and a ſtaroſta, A provincial diet and court 
of judicature are alſo held here. | | 
25 a ſmall town, where king Auguſtus II. enter- 
tained the czar Peter the Great three ſucceſſive dasy, in 
8 D 1698, 
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1698. A conference was alſo held here between the 
deputies of the confederates and the Saxon army, 
in 1716. 


Tax PALATINATE or LEMBURG. 


LemBuRGs, in Latin Leopolis, the capital of the pMa- 
tinate to which it gives name, a large opulent city, 
tolerably well fortified in the Poliſh manner, having two 
caſtles, one within the other. It is fituated at the feet of 
mountains on the river Peltew, eighty miles north-eaſt 
of the borders of Hungary, one hundred and thirty-five 
ſquth-eaſt of Warſaw, and one hundred and fifty-four 
north-eaſt of Cracow. It is the ſee of a popiſh arch- 
biſhop, containing a magnificent cathedral, and ſeveral 
other churches. Among the many rich convents here, 
that of the Dominicans is ſaid not to have its equal in 
Poland. Here is alſo a college of Jeſuits, with a ſemi- 
nary, an arſenal, a public granary, two Jewiſh ſchools, 
and a Carmelite monaſtery which is fortified, ſerving as 
a citadel to the caſtle. A court of judicature 1s alſo held 
in this town, in which is an annual winter fair. The 
trade of this place is chiefly carried on by the Jews and 
Armenians, who are allowed great privileges; but no 
proteſtants are tolerated. 

JaRosLAaw, a handſome town, with a caſtle, on the 
river San, ſixty-two miles weſt of Lemburg, and one 
hundred and ten eaſt of Cracow. It is noted for a fair 
on Lady-day, which is frequented by merchants from 
Perſia, Conſtantinople, Venice, and Holland. The 
Jeſuits have a college here, and without the town ſtands 
a ſtately nunnery. | 

PremiISLAw, in Poliſh Przemyſl, a populous city and 
epiſcopal ſee on the river San, fifty-three miles weſt of 
Lemburg. It has a Jeſuits' college, a caſtellan, and the 
ſtaroſta. A provincial diet and court of juſtice are alſo 
held here. Beſides the popiſh biſhop, who is ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Lemburg, a Greek prelate alſo 
reſides in this town. Several annual fairs are held here, 
and, at a little diſtance from the town, the king has a 
handſome park, in which a great number of wild beaſts 
are kept; but they are ſo ſtrongly walled in as to be 
incapable of doing any miſchief. Ke 

Resow, a town, with a caſtle, having an annual fair, 
and a conſiderable trade in linen. 

SANOCK, a town, with a caſtle, on the river San, in 
which a court of judicature and a provincial diet are 
held. It is alſo the reſidence of a caſtellan and a 
ſtaroſta. | | 

KRosNna, a town With a flouriſhing trade, in which 
the Jeſuits have a handſome college. | 

Haricz, a town, with a caſtle, ſituated on the Neiſter, 
once the capital of a kihgdom of the ſame name, though 
now 1n a declining ſtate. In 1375, the archiepiſcopal = 
of Lemburg was tranſlated hither ; but, in 1416, it was 
again removed to Lemburg. This town, in which a 
court of judicature and a provincial diet are held, is alſo 
the reſidence of a caſtellan and a ſtaroſta. There are 
ſome famous ſalt.works in the neighbourhood. 

SUNIATYN, a Conſiderable town, with a good trade, 
ſeated on the Pruth. | 

BrEZAN, a handſome well-built town, with a caſtle. 
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THIS fertile country, which abounds in horſes and 
horned cattle, is much expoſed to the inroads of the 
neighbouring Tartars, who live on plunder, and have 
often ravaged it in the moſt cruel manner. It compre- 
hends two palatinates, Podolia and Braclaw. The fol- 
lowing are the moſt conſiderable places in 


"Taz PALATINATE or PODOLIA.” 


Caminitc-Poporsx1, the capital, with a ſtrong 
caſtle, 'being the ſeat of a Popiſh and Armenian biſhop, 
and à caſtellan. A court of juſtice, and a provincial, 
diet, are alſo held in it. This town is ſituated on the 
Smetricz, near the confines of Moldavia, two hundred 
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and thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Warſa 
and twenty-four eaſt of Cracow. Nan OO 


his town 


caſtle, that they are reckoned the Keys of Poland o 


ſide. Here is a college of Jeſuits, 
. PaNIOWoE, a town and fortreſs, of which the 
in vain attempted to make themſelves maſter, in 1 


Tux PALATINATE or BRACLAW 


BRACLAW, a town giving name to the palati 
ſituated on the river Bog. It is the reſidence 
palatine ; and is alſo called St. Peter's Town is 
being the figure of that ſaint, This City was tak 
the Coſſacs, in 1654. I 

WINNICA, a town on the fame river, contain; 
college of Jeſuits. A provincial diet and court of 
cature are held in it. 

KRASNA, a ſmall town. 


Tux PALATINATE or KIOW, oa KIOy 


THIS palatinate, which makes a part of 
Ukraine, is inhabited by the Coflacs, a kind of 
booters, who ſupport themſelves by plundering 
neighbours, the Poles, Ruſſians, and Turks. Tn 
Kiovia was annexed to the kingdom of Poland. 
1667, that part of it which lies on the other fide o 
Dnieper, together with the Coſſacs who were ſettle 
the premiſes, were ceded for ever to Ruſſia; wy 
ceſſion was ratified, and the city of Kiow entirely « 
up in 1693. A 

Poliſh Kiovia includes the Diſtricts of Z VTOMII 
and OWRUCZ, in which, among ſeveral inf 
places, are the following : 

KRTLOw, a town ſituated on the river Tazmin, 
its influx into the Dnieper. 

Korsun, a town ſeated on the Roſs, which 
founded by king Stephen, about the year 1581. 

Barowicz, a town on the Dnieper, where the Ce 
were beſieged by the Poles, in 1638. 

CzyRKAaSSY, a ſmall town, with a caſtle, ſituate 
the Dnieper. 
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THIS country is ſo fertile in grain, that the in 
tants 'are furniſhed with a conſiderable ſurplus 0 
article. Roſemary, aſparagus, &c. grow wild i 
woods here, in fach perfection as to be hardly d 
guiſhable from thoſe cultivated in gardens. Vo 
was annexed to Poland at a diet held at Lublin, in ! 
The Tartars, beſides a great booty, carried off | 
thouſand of the inhabitants of this country to be ſo 
ſlaves, in the year 1618. This country contains 
diſtricts, Kzeminiec and Luck, in which the mot 
ſiderable places are 

Luck, or Luzk, the capital of the province, ff 
on the river Styr. It is the ſeat of a Ruſſian biſhop 
a court of judicature. A provincial diet is alſo 16 
this town, though it received great injury by 3 
1752. The Jeſuits have a handſome college here. 

KRZEMINIEC, a town on the Irwa, containing 4 
and a court of judicature. | ; 

ZAZLAW, a town on the Horin, in which 1s à Cc 
of Jeſuits. oy 

OL1ka, a handſome town, with a caſtle, giving 
to a duchy. | 
 Wropcimirz, a town, ſituated ameng marſhe 
the river Lug, built and fortified with wood, forty: 
miles weſt of Luck. It is the ſee of a Ruſſian b. 
who has a very large dioceſe. i 

Sok Al, a town and fortreſs on the river Bog: 
remarkable for a celebrated image of the Virgin 
for the greater ſecurity of which, the Berman, 
have built a fine church and convent, with ſuitabie 
fications, on an. iſland in the river. | 
| MizpezyNnzek, a ſmall fortified town on 5 
having a handſome convent of Franciſcan mon”: 


' CzaRTORYSK, a {mall town, with a caſtle. 


LITHUANIA. 


enſive country, formerly independent; but 
—— to the kingdom and republic of Poland, 
| 9900 by the Poles Liteuſti, and by the natives 
BY It is bounded by Livonia, the Baltic, and part 
8 co ry, on the north; by another part of Mui- 
= „on the eaſt; by Poland and Ruſſia on the weſt; 
| Ned Ruſſia, Volhinia, and Podolia, on the ſouth. 
| hou three hundred and ſixty miles in length, and 
| * hundred and forty in breadth, but very much in- 
i doch ways. Lithuania was anciently over-run 
I good, and it ſtill has a great many foreſts, which 
WC... timber, tar, pitch, wax, and honey; and 
WF” ih wild boars, elke, buffaloes, uri, wild 
| and wild aſſes. The lakes, which are very nu- 
ns, are well ſtored with fiſh, but the air, on ac. 
+ of theſe foreſts and lakes, is frequently thick and 
. Its principal rivers are the Dnieper, and the 
men. The land produces plenty of buck-wheat, 
cer corn, the. paſtures are luxuriant, and the 
ana herds numerous. Proviſions are therefore 
ech cheap, though agriculture is much neglected. 
ſte principal nobility have large eſtates, and live in 
p and ſplendour, generally retaining ſome 
Yds of thoſe who are poor in their ſervice, as trea- 
ſtewards, valets, pages, &c. Popery is the eſta- 
ed religion in Lithuania ; but Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
Turks, Greeks, and Socinians, are very nume- 
This country was governed by its own dukes, till 
= united to Poland, when the great duke Jagella 
ed Hedwig, the dowager of Lewis, king of Poland 
hungary. It had dukes even after that time, but 
vere ſubordinate to the king: and at this day, 
ph one diet ſerves for both countries, each has its 
ter laws, cuſtoms, diale&, and privileges. In a 
ld at Lublin, in 1569, it was agreed between the 
kad Lithuanians, that the great duchy of Lithuania, 
lhe kingdom of Poland, ſhould be for the future ſo 
x as to form but one ſtate under one prince; that 
hereign ſhould be elected in Poland by both nations; 
te general diet ſhould be always held at Warſaw ; 
he two nations ſhould have a ſenate or council, 
thouſe of provincial repreſentatives, in common; 
he coin in the kingdom and duchy ſhould be of the 
tnalve; and that they ſhould be equally concerned 
ities, alliances, &c. 
ſecting the adminiſtration of juſtice, the tenth part 
ks adjudged, in all real actions, goes to the judge's 
ud is immediately paid in court; and, in perſonal 
we claims half the damages given. A nobleman 
ined for murder, as in Poland. The common 
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ed off dere, excepting the burghers in the royal towns, 
to be ſo le Germans, are ſlaves: and, in many places, the 
contains it vulgar ſtill retain ſore remains of 1dolatry ; 
e moſt WWF their anceſtors worſhipped ſerpents and aſps, 


[ill keep an adder in their houſes, which they 
* with great care. The poor people have only 
ks to themſelves ; and, if their lords have occa- 
them on that day, the peaſant muſt work for 
on Sunday, When any one is condemned to 
by his lord, he muſt execute himſelf, or ſuffer 
© uelty. The language is a dialect of the Scla- 
— kind of Latin is alſo ſpoken here, 
nd, 
Una is divided into nine palatinates. Another 
u into Lithuania, properly fo called, and Li- 
uſſia. Some alſo include under it Samogitia 
marſn land, which is a fief of Poland. 
, forty: une properly ſo called, contains the palatinates 
Nan bi rx and TROCKIE. In that of WILNO 
conſiderable places are 
Bog: o, or VII va, the capital of the palatinate, 
lirgin great duchy of Lithuania, one hundred and 
dine i miles eaſt of Konigſberg, two hundred and 
ſuitable . Feaſt of Warſaw, and two hundred and 
| E eaſt of Dantzic. It is ſeated on ſeveral little 
the an a mountainous country, and is a large 
a0nkks. . wan, with two | conſiderable ſuburbs. In the 
e. 1 is Palace is the arſenal, and the hall where the 
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court of juſtice is held; oppoſite to which ftands the 
magnificent church belonging to the caſtle, which was 
built in 1386. The treaſury belonging to this church is 
extremely rich. It is alſo remarkable for the elegant 
marble chapel of St. Caſſimir, whole ſilver ſhrine is ſaid 
to weigh thirty quintals. This city contains upwards of 
forty cizurehes, all of which belong to the Roman ca- 
tholics, except one for Lutherans, another for Cal- 
viniſts, a Jewiſh ſynagogue, a Tartarian church, and a 
Greek church. Wilno has ſuffered many devaſtations : 
In 1748, a dreadful conflagration happened in it, when 
thirteen churches, the Jewiſh ſynagogue, twenty-five 
palaces, and four hundred and ſixty-nine ſtone edifices 
were deſtroyed, beſides granaries, warehouſes, ſhops, &c. 
In 1749, another fire happened by lightning, which con- 
ſumed fix churches, the council-houſe, eight palaces 
and two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven other ſtone buildings. 
The chapel of S:. Caſſimir was alſo burnt, and the 108 
ſuſtained by the deſtruction of this edifice alone, amounted 
to ſome millions. The churches have been ſince rebuilt, 
at a very great expence, and ſome of them in a more 
elegant manner than before ; but the city has not yet 
recovered its former grandeur. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
and has a Jeſuits college, in which the ſciences are 
taught by ſeveral profeſſors. The magiſtrates are enno- 
bled by their office, and their children have the privilege 
of purchaſing eſtates. The houſes of the poor are 
ſo ſmoaky, occaſioned by their having only an aperture at 
top to ſerve for a chimney, that half of them are blind 
before they grow old. The diſorder of blindneſs is ſaid 
to be greatly increaſed by their eating immoderately of 
garlic and onions, 

BRASLAW, a large town, with a caſtle, ſituated near 
a lake, on the confines of Courland. It contains a 
Greek abbey, gives name to a diſtri, and is the ſeat of 
a provincial diet. | 

Lipa, a town, with a caſtle, in which a provincial 
diet and a court of judicature are held. | 

OsZMIANA, the chief town of a diſtrict, and the ſea 
of a provincial diet and court of judicature. 

WILKOMERZ, a town on the river Swienta, being the 
ſent of a provincial diet and court of judicature. 


THE PALATINATE or TROCKIE. 


TRockfx, in Latin Troccum, the capital of the pala- 
tinate, a large town ſituated among lakes, and built with 
wood. It has two caſtles, and, in the pariſh-church, a 
celebrated image of the Virgin-Mary, The dukes of 
Lithuania formerly reſided in this town. 

CALVvaARIE, a ſmall town, inhabited principally by 
Jews, who carry on an extenſive trade. 


name to a diſtrict. 

Kowno, or Caven, a handſome town at the conflux 
of the Wilia and Niemen, having a good trade. It is 
famous for its mead, and an excellent liquor called lip- 
pits, Here is a college of Jeſuits, to which belongs an 
excellent church. The Roman catholics have alſo ten 
churches in this town, and the Lutherans one. 

Gropno, a large handſome city, and, next to Wilna, 
the beſt in Lithuania, ſituated on the Niemen, ſixty- 
three miles ſouth-weſt of Trockie, and one hundred and 


built by the late king of Poland, with an old caſtle, a 
Jewiſh ſynagogue, a Jeſuits' college, nine popiſh ' and 
two Greek churches, a Carmelite nunnery, a palace be- 
longing to prince Radzevil, and another to the Sapiehan 
family, Every third year a diet is held at this place. A 
provincial diet, and a court of judicature is alſo held 
here. Only two or three of the ſtreets of this town are 
paved; the reſt are conſequently very dirty. Here is a 
conſiderable trade, the . merchandize of ſeveral parts of 
Lithuania being transferred from hence to Dantzic. 
MrRkcz, a little town, ſtanding on a river of the 
ſame name, where king Uladiſlaus IV. generally re- 
ſided, and where he ended his days in 1648. It con- 


moſt delightfully ſituated, 
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BiRze, a town belonging to prince Radgivil, giving 


ſixty north-eaſt of Warſaw. Here is a handſome palace, 


tains three churches, with a caſtle built of wood, and is 
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and one hundred ſouth-eaſt of Wilna. 


north of Mohilow. 
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SUPRASL, a very opulent convent of monks, of the 
order of St. Baſil, much frequented by pilgrims, on ac- 
count of ſome pretended miracles performed in it. 


LITHUANIAN RUSSIA. 


THIS territory contains the provinces of Poleſia, 
Black Ruſſia, and White Ruſſia. 


POLESIA; oz, TuS PALATINATE or 


BRZ ES RKIE. 


THIS palatinate abounds in large lakes and moraſſes, 
and the moſt conſiderable places it contains are 
BRZ RSK, a large wooden city on the river Bog, over 
which it has a bridge, ninety-five miles eaſt of Warſaw. 
Here 1s a fine royal palace, a caſtle on a rock, and a 
famous Jewiſh ſynagogue, to which the Jews reſort from 
all the countries in Europe. In this place, which 1s the 
reſidence of a Greek biſhop, a provincial diet 1s held. 


Pirxsk, another timber-built town, on the river Pina, 


the inhabitants of which are famous for their ſuperior 
ſkill in dreſſing leather after the Ruſſian manner. Here 
are people of all religions, The town is feated among 
moraſſes, and is the ſeat of a Greek biſhop, and a pro- 
vincial diet. 4 | 
BiaLLa, a ſmall town, remarkable for its gymnaſium, 


or ſeminary. 


BLACK RUSSIA; or, TRE PALATINATE or 
NOWOGRODECK. 


NowoGRODECK, a pretty large town, ſituated on a 
hill, fixty-eight miles ſouth of Wilna. It contains ſeve- 
ral popiſh and Ruſſian convents, with a college of Jeſuits, 
Beſides a provincial diet, and an inferior court of judi- 


cature, a high tribunal is held alternately here and at 


Minſk. ä 

NIEswirEz, a town on the Uſza, in which is a college 
of Jeſuits. | 

SLONIM, a town ſeated on the river Sczara, thirty-five 
miles weft of Nowogrodeck, in which the general aſ- 
ſembly of tle ſtates of Lithuania, and the provincial 
diet are held. Tx 

SLUCK, a large timber-built town on the river Slucz, 
belonging to prince Radzevil. 

OSANA, a town, 1n which the Sapichan family have 

a ſeat. It is much reſorted to on account of a famous 
image of the Virgin Mary. 
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THIS territory is divided into the palatinates of 
Minſky, Meciſlaw, Witapſk, and Polok ; the principal 
places of which are 
- Minsx, a town, with two caſtles, ſeated on the river 
Swiſlocz, fixty-four miles north-eaſt of N owogrodeck, 
A number of 
Jews are among its inhabitants. A provincial diet is 
held here, and a high tribunal once in two years. 

MscisLAaw, a handſome frontier town, well fortified, 
in which a provincial diet is held. 

MoniLow, a large handſome town on the Dnieper, 
to which the Muſcovites bring vaſt quantities of furs for 
ſale. It is ſituated on a hill, is reckoned one of the 
ſtrongeſt towns in Lithuania, and has a fine college of 
Jeſuits. A bloody battle was fought near it, in 1708, 
between the Muſcovites and Swedes, under the czar and 
the king of Sweden in perſon, when the latter were de- 


feated. 
WirEpsk, a fortified town, ſituated on the Duna, 


having two ſtrong caſtles, and a college of Jeſuits, 
Goods are tranſported hence by the Duna, or Dwina, 
to Riga. 

. SZKLOW, a ſtrong town on the Dnieper, giving name 
to a county. 

Onsz a, or Orsa,, a town, ſituated at the conflux of a 
river of its own name with the Dnieper, twenty-ſix miles 
It gives name to a diſtrict, border- 
ing on the palatinate of Smolenſko, of which a part 
belongs to the Poles. | | 
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PoLock, a fortified town on the Dwi 
caſtles, a Jeſuits* college, and a Greek 
conſiderable trade is carried on in 


| duchy. 


| the year 1676, no 'new-created noble 
| 


academy; 


relidence of a Greek biſhop. us place, which i 
The other palatinate, which is now | 
a part of Lickevnin is that of Fran, ny vw 
of Wend, which was reſerved by the Poles = f 
gave up the reſt of Sweden, by the treaty of Oln 
165 5. It has a biſhop, palatine, and caſtellan, 
ſeveral ſmall towns; among which is Duneburo. 
the provincial diet and court of judicature are held 
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_THIS territory or duchy anciently belonged 
Lithuamia : It is mountainous and woody, but has 
fertile ſpots, as well as lakes and rivers. The co 
yields ſome good corn and paſtures, and the x 
warm with bees, which produce great quantitinf 
honey. This duchy alſo gives title to a biſhop, and 
an upper ſtaroſta, or palatine, and a caſtellan. It 
tains. a great many ſmall towns, but none of them ail 
any note, except W ornic, or Miedniki, where the bi 
of Samogitia refides ; and Roſienie, a town on the 
Dubiſta, where the procincial diet and court of judica 
are held. The peaſants in this country are rude, boo 
and little better than ſavages. I hoſe in the deſerts 
ſaid to be ſtill ſtrangers to Chriſtianity. Inſtead of by 
many of them uſe a kind of green turneps, which g 
wild. Some of them live to be fo very old, that 
no uncommon thing to ſee perſons from a hundred | 
hundred and twenty years of age. Their miſer 
cottages ſeldom conſiſt of more than one room, v 
ſerves for themſelves and cattle. 


LOW RS AM 


THIS duchy, called in Latin Curlandia, or Cur 
and by the natives Aur, or Kur-/emme, is bounded 
the north by the gulph of Riga and Livonia; on the 
by Lithuania, properly fo called; on the welt by 
Baltic; and on the ſouth by Samogitia. Its lengtl 
about two hundred miles, and its breadth from eight 
forty. A conſiderable part of the country conſit 
woods and ſwamps : hence Courland roads are rem! 
ably bad. In ſpring and autumn the meadows and 
grounds are under water, by which means they 
greatly improved. This country contains good 2 
lands, and fine paſtures, and produces great quantiti 
excellent flax. The air is clear and healthy ; and, tho 
the winters are ſevere and tedious, and the ſummers 
very long, yet the excellency of the ſoil, the cool | 
mer nights and refreſhing dews, with the ſucceeding 
days, ripen both their ſummer and winter corn. 

Courland is well ſupplied with fiſh, black cattle, ht 
iron ore, minerals, quarries of ſtone, timber, chalk 
mineral ſprings. Amber is alſo found here on the e 
of the Baltic. What the inhabitants can ſpare of t 
and other commodities, are carried to Riga, Lt 
Windaw, and Memel, to be tranſported to other 00 
tries. One of their methods of huſbandry, vt 
found advantageous, 1s to let the water remain Ti 
piece of low ground for two or three years, 5 
drain it. Afterwards it requires but an ealy * | 
and it bears excellent crops for three ſucceſſiye 
Then it is laid again under water as before. Thel 

Lutheraniſm was introduced here in 1561: = 
therans and Papiſts are now the two principe 


among which, however, a mixture is found 0 s 
Gieels, and Jews, who are all tolerated, cou 4 
from all public employments. Arians, pr 
menians, or Anabaptiſts, are not permitted to = 
The inhabitants of this country are 11 
of Germans and Livonians, the latter being a my 
or vaſſals to the former. The nobility of Co pil 
oreat privileges and immunities, and the 0 fy 
particularly diſtinguiſhed from the new, 2 ** 
capable of the empioyments of the ſtate; 0. 


00 
have a ſeat in the diets of Poland. By ** 7 til 
14 N 


4 generation, is qualified to hold a poſt of honour, 
45 z magiſtrate; and, by an ordinance paſſed in 
Wc. can be forcibly taken. The nobility have an un- 
3 on power Over their wretched vaſſals, which extends 
i life and death; but, before they can puniſh a 
1 with death, they are obliged to hold a regular 
4 under a penalty of one hundred florins. The 
ie i patron of ſome of the churches, and the nobility 
others. When the defence of the country requires it, 
W. bility are obliged to appear on horſeback under the 

i but not to march beyond the frontiers. ; 

courland being a fief of Poland, when a new king of 
4 country is elected, he is obliged to ſend an envoy for 
fiture; and, when it is obtained, the envoy is per- 
ed to fit upon the throne on the king's left hand, and 
qut his hat on. The duke has all the regalia allowed 
brereign princes of Germany, coins money in his 
name, and has fovereign juriſdiction ; but, in ſorre 
mordinary caſes, the nobility may appeal to the court 
Poland. He keeps a court, with ſtate officers, like 
ter princes, and, with his nobility, is able to raiſe 
wt eighteen thouſand men. He can ſummon a diet 
he ſtates as often as occaſion requires; upon which 
elect deputies, and ſend them inſtructions to the 
at Mittau. In 1588, Ketler, the laſt great maſter 
he Teutonic knights in Livonia, was made hereditary 
ke of Courland, by the King of Poland, on condition 
ls quitting Riga and Livonia, and holding the duchy 
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, that the of that crown. His deſcendants continued in poſ- 
2 a of it till 1737, when Ferdinand, the laſt of that 
mien i died, and Courland choſe for their duke John 
om, wl | Biron, count of the Holy Roman empire, and 


gh chamberlain to her czariſh majeſty, whoſe election 
s accordingly confirmed in 1737. But this prince's 
pity was of a ſhort continuance, for the czarina Anne, 
11740, cauſed him and all his family to be taken into 


or C ch, and baniſhed to Siberia. During the baniſh- 
undead of the duke, the revenues, which ariſe chiefly 
on the demeſnes, were entirely in the hands of the Ruſſians. 
veſt by eee demeſnes are ſaid to make above a third part of 


* whole duchy ; the duke may therefore amaſs great 
th, or keep a very ſplendid court. 
The ordinary judges here are the four captains, ſuper- 
Rendants, or bailiffs, two for Courland, and two for 
enpallia. An appeal lies from theſe to the high coun- 
in which the duke fits in perſon; and from thence, 
be ſum exceeds fix thouſand florins, to the king of 
Wand, Diſputes between the duke and the nobility are 
led only by the king in perſon. Moſt of the towns 
under the juriſdiction of their own magiſtrates. 
Ry two years a diet is held at Mittau, to which every 
nin fends repreſentatives. The duchy conſiſts of three 
ns or diviſions, viz. Courland, properly ſo called, 
mpallia, and the diſtrict of Pilten. In the FIRST 
IVISION, the moſt conſiderable places are 

LLDINGEN, a ſmall town, with an old caſtle, ſeated 
tte river Windaw, which has here a water-fall. It 
mans a Lutheran and a Poliſh church, with a palace 
PMch the duke ſometimes reſides. Near it is an iron- 
I, and a copper flatting- mill. 
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nain vpe 'NDAW, a large town at the mouth of the river of 
rs, and Wl lame name, forty miles north-weſt of Goldingen, 
Y prove ie hundred and ten weſt of Mittau. It has a good 


ceſſive J 
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; 2 nobleman's houſe is an aſylum from which no | 
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harbour, and ſome trade in pitch, tar, wax, &c. but it 
was formerly in a much more proſperous ſtate, when the 
Livonian grand-maſter reſided in it, and the ſtates of 
Courland aſſembled there. 

Lißav, a timber-built town on the Baltic, with a 
good road and harbour, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Goldingen, and forty-two north of Memel. The duke's 
ſhips are uſually built in this town, and here a court of 
admiralty is held. As the harbour has not a ſufficient 
depth of water for ſhips of burden, they are unloaded in 
the road; but, ſince duke John Erneſt, in 17 37, cauſed 
it to be cleared, and the future accumulation of mud and 
land to be prevented by a water-work, it is rendered very 
commodious for light veſſels. Upwards of one hundred 
and fifty ſhips uſually arrive in this port in the courſe of a 
year, to load with hemp, linſeed, and naval ſtores. 


TE SECOND DIVISION, ox SEMIGALLIA. 


Mrrrav, in Latin Milovia, is the capital of the duchy 
of Courland, the ſeat of its diets, and the reſidence of 
the duke. It is ſeated on the Aa, thirty-two miles ſouth 
of Riga, and ſeventy-five ſouth-eaſt of Goldingen. The 
town, which is well fortified, though but indifferently 
built, contains about twelve thouſand inhabitants. Tr 
was ſeveral times taken by the Swedes, particularly by 
Guſtavus Adolphus, in 1621, and again in 1701; and 
afterwards by the Muſcovites, in 1703; but as often 
recovered. Here a magnificent palace was begun by 
duke John Erneſt ; but, upon his baniſhment, the build- 
ing was diſcontinued. Under it, in a vault, are depoſited 
the remains of many of the dukes, in coffins of fine 
copper, curiouſly decorated. Among theſe princes lie 
the remains of a peaſant, alſo in a copper coffin, as a 
recompence for his heroic fidelity, in voluntarily ſuffering 
himſelf to be ſhot, inſtead of duke Ferdinand, by ſome 
noblemen who had conſpired againſt the life of that 
prince. In the town are many gardens, and open places, 
with a popiſh church, two Lutheran churches, and a 
beautiful Calviniſt church. ä 

SCABURG, a ſmall town and caſtle on the Dwina, 
where the biſhop of Semigallia formerly reſided. 


Tre THIRD DIVISION, ox DISTRICT or 
3 % of © 


THIS diviſion, which was anciently called the dioceſe 
of Courland, obtained its name from an old caſtle, near 
which is a ſmall town of the ſame name, on the river 
Windaw. The biſhop of Samogitia now alſo ſtiles him- 
ſelf biſhop of Pilten. 

HASENPOTH is a ſmall town, with a ruinous caſtle, 
and a convent. 

Domesness, a promontary projecting into the gulph 
of Livonia, on which are two beacons, wherein large 
fires are kept burning from the 1ſt of Auguſt to the iſt 
of January. The nobleman, on whoſe eſtate theſe beacons 
ſtand, receives the annual ſum of two thouſand five 
hundred rix-dollars from the city of Riga, for keeping 
up theſe fires, and ſupplying them with fuel. 

AMBOTEN, a ſmall town, with a caſtle on a 
mountain. | a 

ANGERMUND, another ſmall town, with an old de- 
cayed caſtle. | 
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who were afterwards partly expelled by the Ruſs 
and Tartars. It conſiſted of many ſmall ſtates or prin- 
cipalities, almoſt independent of each other, though 
they had generally ſome prince who was paramount over 
the reſt. - In the year 700, the people, thinking them- 
ſelves oppreſſed. by their petty chiefs, gave the ſupreme 
command, under the title of duke, to Cracus, the 
founder of the city of Cracow. His poſterity failing in 
8 30, a peaſant, named Piaſtus, was elected to the ducal 
dignity. He lived to the extraordinary age of one hundred 
and twenty years, and his reign was ſo long and auſpi- 
cious, that every native Pole, who has ſince been elected 
king, is called a Piaſt. 

For ſome time after this period we have no authentic 
records of the Hiſtory of Poland. The title of duke, 
however, was retained, till the year 999, when Boleſlaus 

aſſumed. the title of king, and conquered Moravia, 
Pruſſia, and Bohemia, making them tributary to Poland. 
This dignity was continued by his ſucceſſors Mieciſlaus II. 
Caſſimir I. and Boleſlaus II. the laſt of whom added 
Red Ruſſia to Poland, by marrying the heireſs of that 
duchy, in 1059. But the regal title ceaſed at the death 
of the laſt mentioned prince, and was not revived till 
the cloſe of the thirteenth century. | 

BOLESLAUS III. a moſt warlike prince, divided 
his dominions among his four ſans, in 11 38, to the preju- 
dice of the fifth; a partition which gave great offence to 
many who were ſtrongly attached to the family, and ſome 
diſputes and commotions were the conſequence. But, 
ſo obſcure and defective are the annals of Poland, that 
we cannot learn any particulars of this perch except 
2 the title of king was reaſſumed by Premiſlaus, iu 

r 1295, 

ULADISLAUS, ſurnamed TAE GREAT, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, became king of Poland in 1309; and from that 
time, it has been ſubject to one ſovereign. 

CASSIMIR Taz GREAT, the only ſon of Uladiſlaus, 
ſucceeded him on the throne, laid claim to Red Ruſſia, 
and made it a province of Poland. He conferred great 

pong on the Jews, and was the laſt prince of the 
iaſtian line. To this excellent ſovereign, Poland owes 
its laws, courts of juſtice, and polity, as well as moſt of 
its towns, caſtles, and other uſeful edifices. 

LEWIS, king of Hungary, afterwards aſcended the 
throne of Poland ; and, on his demiſe, HEDWIG, his 
ſecond wife, was crowned queen in 1384. JAGELLO, 
grand duke of Lithuania, who had been a pagan, now 
embraced Chriſtianity, and, at his , baptiſm, took the 
name of Uladiſlaus. He married the queen, ſhared the 
throne with her, and was the founder of what is called 
the Jagellonian line. He united his hereditary domi- 
nions to thoſe of Poland, which gave ſuch intereſt to 
his poſterity over the Poles, that the crown was preſerved 
in his family till the male line became extinct in Sigiſ- 
mund Auguſtus in 1572. Beſides adding Lithuania to 
the Poliſh dominions, this prince reduced Samogitia, 
and, in 1410, defeated the knights of the Teutonic 
order, in the memorable battle of Tannenberg. 

Jagello's ſecond ſon, CASSIMER III. took that part 
of the country under his protection, which is now called 
Poliſn Pruſſia; and obliged the knights of the Tuetonic 
order to hold the other part as a fief of Poland. 

In the reign of . SIGISMUND I. and in the year 
1525, Caſſimir's youngeſt ſon, the margrave Albert, 

and-maſter of the Teutonic order, was made duke of 

ruſſia. SIGISMUND AUGUSTUS, ſon of Sigiſ- 
mund I. obliged Gotthard Ketlern, the new duke of 
Courland, to become his vaſſal; and, in 1569, completed 
the. union of the great duchy of Lithuania with the 
kingdom of Poland. Lavoni gave itſelf up to the 

Poles; Volhinia, Podolia, Polaclua, and Kiovia, were 
alſo annexed to the Poliſm dominions in the ſame reign ; 
and the male line of the Jagellonian family became ex- 


LAND was anciently in poſſeſſion of the Vandals, | 
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good qualities of the ſecond were chiefly inſiſted 


Sucker his deaths, which happened, as we have read 
obſerved, in 1572, h fy 
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At this time two powerful competitors a 
the crown of Poland. Theſe were HENR 
Anjou, brother of Charles IX. king 
Maximilian of Auſtria. The French in 
but Henry had not been four months 
Poland, when his brother died, and he returned 
vately to France, and governed that kingdom by 
name of Henry III. The party which had eſpon 
Maximilian's intereſt, endeavoured once more © ied 
his pretenſions ; but the majority of the Poles, deſirous 
having a prince who might reſide among them, made cho 
of STEPHEN BATHORI, prince of T ranſylvaniM 
who, in the beginning of his reign, meeting with fol 
oppoſition from the Aultrian faction, took the vi 
method to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne by marry 
Anne, the ſiſter of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, and of | 
royal houſe of Jagellon. Stephen produced a m 
change in the military affairs of the Poles, by eſtabliſh 
a new militia compoſed of the Coſſacs, a rough 
uncivilized race of men, on whom he beſtowed 
Ukraine, or frontiers of the kingdom. This mona 
in 1578, inſtituted the two great tribunals, or courts 
judicature, at Patarkau and Lublin; and, had his 
been prolonged, would certainly have greatly a 
mented the power, reputation, and proſperity of 
kingdom. But this great prince was ſnatched awa 
the flower of his age, in 1586, leaving behind hit 
reputation as great as that of any prince of his time, 

The competitors for the vacant crown were Theod 
czar of Ruſſia; Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria; 
Siſgiſmund, prince of Sweden. It was contended 
favour of the firſt, that, if he was elected, he wil 
render. Poland the moſt powerful monarchy in Eur 
by adding to it the dominions of Ruſſia. The per 


Ppeared Of 
1 duke | 
of France, a 
tereſt prevaile 
on the throne 


and, what was remarkable, he was ſupported by 
pope's nuncio and the Lutherans: The laſt was ſon o 
liſter of their late king Sigiſmund, and conſequently 
heir male of the family of Jagellon ; and, chiefly for 
reaſon, with the aſſiſtance of the ſenate, he was elected 
the gth of Auguſt, 1587. The arch-duke, M 
milian, marched with an army into Poland, to dil 
the election, but was defeated in two engagements ; 
being made priſoner in the laſt, was obliged to reno 
all his pretenſions to the crown of Poland. SIC 
MUND III. was now the peaceable poſſeſſor o 
kingdom; but he was diſappointed in the deſign he 
formed of keeping that of Sweden alſo. Being 2 vi 
papiſt, the Swedes refuſed to acknowledge him, 
therefore placed upon the throne the duke of Sunde 
nia. Hoſtilities enſued between Sweden and Fo 
and Sigiſmund was. afterwards engaged in a val 
unſucceſsful wars with the Turks and the Swedes 
which he gave ſignal proofs of his courage and con 
At length a truce was concluded, under the mediatl 
France and England, but the Poles were oblige 
agree that the Swedes ſhould keep Elbing, Mt 
Braunſberg, and Pilan, together with all that Aug 
Adolphus had taken from them in Livonia, After a 
of forty-four years, this prince died, in 1623. 
He was ſucceeded, though not without a fd; 
by his eldeſt ſon, ULADISLAUS IV. who v 
the 13th of November, 1632. This monarch p 
very ſucceſsful in the beginning of his reigm 
the Ruſſians, Turks, and Swedes; obliging each o 
to make peace with the Poles, on terms advantage! 
that nation. But in 1637, diſturbances broke 9 
reſpect to the Coflacs ; for the Poliſh nobility 
acquired great eſtates in the Ukraine, prevailed g: 
king to take away from that militia the privileges g 
them by king Stephen; which was. polu 
worſt of conſequences to the nation: That 05 N 
longer than the king's life, Which Wm 
20th of May, 1648. This prince. N 6 
houſes, throughout. che kingdom, in 1647 197 


veyance of letters. \ 


\ 1649, JOHN CASSIMIR, the brother of Ula- 


. was elected king, after a tumultuous inter- 


He had aimed at the crown when his brother 
WT ton; after that he became a Jeſuit, and was pro- 


. s dhe rank of cardinal, which he reſigned in 


«of the crown. After his election, he married his 


es widow, a French woman; whoſe intrigues 


he principal cauſe of all the misfortunes attendant 
i reign. Soon after his acceſſion to the throhe, the 


4 gc general Schmielinſki, defeated the Poles in two 


WT. ils, and at laſt forced them to a diſhonourable 


| | > It appears that, during the courſe of the war, 


liſh nobility behaved like the worſt of ruffians, and 


conduct was ſeverely cenſured by John; but his 


ir diſapproved of the peace he had concluded. 
dis jealouſy continued, the Ruſſians came to a 
with the Poles; and being joined by many of the 
bey, in the year 1654, took Smolenſko. They 
adds took Wilna, and other places, and committed 
$horrid ravages in Lithuania. Next year, Charles X. 
eden, after over- running Great and Little Poland, 


into Poliſh Pruſſia; all the towns of which re- 


& him, except that of Dantzic. The reſiſtance 
x by that city gave the Poles time to re- aſſemble, and 
ig, John Caſſimir, who had fled into Sileſia, was 
iy che Tartars as well as the Poles; fo that the 
who were diſperſed through the country, were 
were cut to pieces. The Lithuanians, at the 
Wh time, diſowned the allegiance they had been com- 
s pay to Charles, who returned to Sweden with 
WW: handful of his army. During this expedition, the 
nud Engliſh protected Dantzic, and the elector 
ymdenburg acquired the ſovereignty of Ducal Pruſ- 

mich had ſubmitted to Charles. In this manner 
err loſt Poland, of which he had almoſt made a 
plete conqueſt, The treaty of Oliva was begun 
be Swedes had been driven out of Cracow and 
by which Royal Pruſſia was reſtored to the 
8 They were obliged, however, to quit all pre- 


ms to Livonia, and to cede Smolenſko, Kiow, and 


u, to the Ruſſians, 

ing theſe tranſactions, the Poliſh nobility became 
d ciffatisfied with their king. Some of them diſ- 
ed of the conceſſions he had made to the Coſſacs, 
of whom had thrown off the Poliſh yoke. Others 
d him with incapacity, and ſome with an intention 
le, by a mercenary army of Germans. Caſſimir, 


b probably had no ſuch intentions, and was fond of 


ment and ſtudy, perceiving that cabals and factions 
Kevery day increaſing, and that he might fall a ſacri- 
bite public diſcontent, abdicated his throne at the 
aof St. John at Warſaw, on the 16th of Septem- 
$1068; and afterwards, retiring into France, died 
levers, in December, 1671. 
nain's, near Paris, he was buried there. Over 
mans a magnificent tomb of braſs is erected, with 
Pipous Latin inſcription, attributing to him many 
Wes which he never had; and in which there is not 
* mention of thoſe follies and vices, by which he 
honour and his crown. After his retirement from 
ld, he compoſed ſeveral Latin poetical compoſi- 
> Mich are allowed to have ſome merit. 
e moſt remote deſcendants of the ancient kings 
In John Caſſimir, many foreign candidates pre- 
Uihemſelves for the crown of Poland. The firſt 
prince of Ruffia, on whoſe behalf the czar his 
* upported by the French intereſt: The third 
duke of Lorrain, who had the German faction 
ends : and the fourth was the ſon of the prince 
© But the Poles choſe for their king a private 
ö W of little intereſt, and leſs capacity, named 
* 504 WIESNOWISKI, becauſe he was de- 
oma Piaſt, Michael entreated to be excuſed, 
5 another election might be proceeded on; but 
manner compelled to be their king, and was 
pe on the 17th of September, 1570. The 
\ oe the pretence of having taken the Coſſacs 
\ 8 invaded Poland in 167 a, and ſoon 


, 


But, being abbot of 


T made large offers : The ſecond was the duke of 


decided ſuddenly by a ſpeech. 


e they ſtil] remained a people.” 


es maſters of Kaminieck, the capital of 
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| Podolia, a place till then thought impregnable | and, fo 


much ſuperior their forces appeared to any that the king 


could raiſe againſt them, that he reſolved to make peace 


on the beſt terms he could procure, which were indeed of 
a diſgraceful kind, He covenanted to grant them a cer- 
tain ſum of money for ſparing that city and its inhabi- 
tants, and engaged to pay the Turks a conſtant tribute of 
twenty-two thouſand gold ducats per annum. Advan- 
tageous as theſe conditions may appear; the Turks were 
not long before they renewed hoſtilities, which obliged 
the crown-general Sobieſki, a brave and active com- 
mander, to venture a battle under great diſadvantages ; in 
which he obtained a great, though unexpected victory. But 
the king did not live to receive intelligence of this glori- 
ous engagement, dying ſuddenly on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1673; not without ſtrong ſuſpicion of poiſon, in the 
thirty-ſecond year of his age.— Michael was a man of 
much mildneſs, moderation, and piety ; but did not 
poſſeſs the great qualities requiſite to fill the throne with 
dignity, eſpecially in ſuch a country as Poland. 

The next diet of election, as uſual, was attended with 
great confuſion. Five candidates offered themſelves, but 
the king was not choſen from them. The election was 
The palatine of Ruſſia 
addreſſed the electors in words to the following purport: 
“That they were on the point of ſinking into the loweſt 
ce ſtate of contempt, had they not been delivered by the 
ce late victory over the Turks; and that, as it had been 
ce obtained by the crown-general Sobieſki, he only de- 
te ſerved to be their king, by whoſe courage and conduct 
This addreſs had the 
deſired effect; for, though the Lithuanians proteſted 
againſt 1t that day, they altered their opinions the next, 
and the election was then unanimous. 

Being thus raiſed to the crown, SOBIESKI was de- 
firous of proſecuting the war againſt the Turks, in which 
he was but indifferently ſeconded by the nobility, who, 
after having promiſed him an army of ſixty thouſand 
men, made a difficulty of furniſhing him with forty 
thouſand. The king, however, carried on the war with 
great ſpirit, and, in 1675, obtained the greateſt victory 
ever known by the Poles ; for, in the neighbourhood of 
the city of Leopold, with five thouſand men in an open 
plain, he defeated ſixty thouſand Turks and Tartars, who 
fled in one night as many leagues as they had marched in 
three days. With an army of only fifteen thouſand men, 
he afterwards drove upwards of one hundred thouſand 
Turks and Tartars out of Podolia. Having thus ſecured 
the peace of the kingdom, he returned to Cracow 
where, on the 2d of February, 1676, he was crowned 
with great magnificence. A very honourable peace was 
ſoon after concluded with the infidels, which laſted till 
1683; when they invaded Germany, and beſieged 
Vienna, to the relief of which the king of Poland 
marched with twenty thouſand men; and, having joined 
the electors of Bavaria and Saxony, and the duke of 
Lorrain, who had about the ſame number, on the 12th 
of September he attacked the vizir, who had an army 
of near two hundred thouſand men, and entirely defeated 
them; forcing them to raiſe the ſiege, and retire with 
precipitation. The king made his entry into Vienna 
through the breach, with the great ſtandard of the Turks, 
taken by his troops, carried before him. But though he 
acquired immortal honour, by obliging the Turks to 
raiſe the ſiege of Vienna, he was ungratefully requited 
by the emperor Leopold. Returning to Poland, Sobieſki 
continued the war againſt the Turks, but unfortunately 
diſagreed with the ſenate, who ſuſpected him of an inten- 
tion to make the crown hereditary in his family; and 
that it was. with this view he had amaſſed ſo much 
money. It is well known, that, in the ſpace of twenty 
years, he had acquired two millions fterling. His cares 
and fatigues brought on a complication of diſorders, 
which put a period to his life on the 19th of June, 1696, 
in the ſixty-fixth year of his age. At the time of his 
death, he was the oldeſt, the richeſt, and, for perſonal 
courage, the moſt celebrated monareh in Europe. 

Poland fell into great diſtractions on thé death of 
Sobieſci. Many confederacies were formed, but all 
parties ſeemed inclined to exchude the Sobieſłi NY 
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In the mean time, Poland was inſulted by the Tartars, 
and her crown was in a manner put up to ſale. The 
chief competitors were prince James of Poland, his bro- 
ther prince Alexander, the prince of Conti, and prince 
Lewis of Baden; but at laſt Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, 
unexpectedly came to the frontiers of Poland with eight 
thouſand men, and declared himſelf a candidate, having 
a twelvemonth before privately abjured his religion, to 
qualify himſelf for this crown. This procured him the 
intereſt of the pope and clergy, and no conſiderable party 
appeared but for him, the prince of Conti, and prince 
ames. 
: The cardinal primate, with a great number of the 
palatines, ſupported the intereſt of the prince of Conti, 
and, on the 26th of June, the day of election, the diet 
drew out into the field, and he had that day more votes 
than either the elector of Saxony, or prince James; in 
conſequence of which the primate and his party immedi- 
ately proclaimed him king : But the two other candidates, 
knowing that this - could not be legally done without the 
unanimous conſent of the diet, proteſted againſt it; and 
prince James, perceiving his party to be the weakeſt, 
and having always been in the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auſtria, reſigned all his intereſt to the elector of Saxony, 
who was ſupported by the emperor. The next day a 
confiderable majority appeared in favour of the elector 
of Saxony ; and the biſhop of Cujavia, after the primate 
had refuſed it, proclaimed FREDERIC AUGUSTUS 
of Saxony king of Poland, and ſent ambaſſadors to 
defire him to accept of the crown. He accordingly took 
poſſeſſion of Cracow with a Saxon army, and was actually 
crowned in that city, in 1697. The prince of Conti 
made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts to re-eſtabliſh his in- 
tereſt, and pretended that he had been actually choſen; 
but he was afterwards obliged to return to France, and 
the other powers of Europe ſeemed to acquieſce in the 
election of Auguſtus. | 

In the beginning of the year 1700, Auguſtus had ſo 
far quieted the faction which had ſupported the prince of 
Conti, that he thought himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed on the 
throne ; when Charles XII. of Sweden, hearing that the 
king of Poland, and the czar Peter had planned his 
deſtruction, formed the project of dethroning Auguſtus, 
by means of his own ſubjects. That prince had been 
accuſtomed to govern deſpotically in Saxony; and, fondly 
imagining that he might exerciſe the ſame authority in 
Poland, as in his hereditary dominions, he loſt the hearts 
of his new people. The Poles murmured at ſeeing 
their towns enflaved by Saxon garriſons, and their fron- 
tiers covered with Ruſſian armies, Charles reſolved to 
take the advantage of theſe diſcontents, and ſucceeded 
beyond his fondeſt hopes. Agreeable to that reſolution 
which he had formed of dethroning the king of Poland, 
by means of the diſcontents of his own ſubjects, he en- 
tered into a ſecret correſpondence with Rajonſki, the 
cardinal primate, who was active in rouſing the jealouſy 
of the nobles; ſo that Auguſtus found, on calling a 
diet, which broke up in a tumultuous manner in Febru- 
ys 1702, that the malcontents compoſed the majority 
of that aſſembly. The ſenate was not more loyally diſ- 
poſed. Willing, therefore, to humble himſelf before 
the Swediſh monarch, rather than ſubmit to the inſolent 
demands of his factious ſubjects, Auguſtus attempted 
ſecretly to treat with that prince. But Charles, ſuſpect- 
s his deſign, and burning with revenge, obſtinately 
refuſed-to ſee the counteſs of Koningſmark, a Swediſh 
lady, who was intruſted with the negociation ; while he 
received, with the higheſt marks of reſpe&, an embaſſy 
from the ſenate. He aſſured the deputies that he took 
up arms againſt Auguſtus and the Saxons, not againſt 
the Poles, whom he ſhould ever eſteem his friends and 
allies; but, inſtead of agreeing to a conference as they 
propoſed, he bluntly told them that he would confer with 
them at Warſaw. 

Charles accordingly marched towards that capital, 
which opened its gates to him on the firſt ſummons ; the 
Poliſh nobility having chiefly retired to their country ſeats, 
and the king to Cracow. While Auguſtus was there 
aſſembling his forces, the cardinal primate, whoſe 
. treachery was yet undiſcovered, appeared among the few 
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perſons of diſtinction, who ſlill adhere ir Gr 
and gave him to underſtand that he — kin 
Sweden was inclined to liſten to terms of accon * 
tion: and he humbly begged leave to wait upon hin | 
that purpoſe. His infidious offer was accepted AI 
"Mu" ea, and 
and count Leczinſki had an audience of Claatle 
Praag, near Warſaw, After they had talked wad 
ſtanding, for about a quarter of an hour, Charles 
an end to the conference by ſaying aloud, « ] wal i 
12 grant the Poles peace, till they have elected : 
king.“ The primate, who expected ſuch a decla 
tion; cauſed it to be notified to all the palatines; af 
ing them that it gave him great concern, but repreſent; 
at the ſame time, the abſolute neceflity of comn1v; 
with the requeſt of the conquering Swede. = 

On receiving this intelligence, Auguſtus Percei 
that he muſt either relinquiſh his crown, or reſolve 
preſerve it by force of arms; and he took the moſt 
gorous meaſures for appealing to the deciſion of 
ſword. Having ſtrengthened his Saxon forces, on uh 
he placed his chiet dependence, and having formed 
junction with his Poliſh troops, which bore the name 
the army of the crown, he marched in queſt of 
king of Sweden: Nor was he long in finding his andi 
goniſt, that prince having already taken the field wii 
the ſame hoſtile views. The contending kings met in 
{pacious plain near Gliſſaw, between Warſaw and Craco 
Auguſtus had about twenty-four thouſand men, Chad 
little more than half that number, yet he advanced to tl 
charge with intrepidity ; and, though the king of Pola 
performed every thing that could be expected from 
gallant prince, fighting for his crown, he was defeat 
with great ſlaughter. The king of Sweden took pol 
ſeſſion of the enemy's camp: the colours, the cannolf 
and even the military cheſt of Auguſtus fell into ii 
hands. Charles halted not a moment on the field MF 
battle: He inſtantly directed his march to Cracoſ 
which ſurrendered without firing a gun: but, his tug 
bone being broken ſoon after, in conſequence of the tif 
of his horſe, he was confined to his bed for ſix week 
As ſoon as he was capable of going abroad, he marche 
againſt the remains of the Saxon army, which he h 
defeated at Gliſſaw, and came up with them on the 1 
of May, 1703, at a place called Pultauſk. Gener 
Stenan commanded the Saxon army, which amountedt 
ten thouſand men; the Swedes conſiſted of about 
equal number: but halt the enemy fled at the approac 
of Charles, and the reſt were ſoon routed and diperled 
Auguſtus himſelf retired to Thorn; Charles follows 
him, and beſieged the place, which ſurrendered within 
month; but the king of Poland had found means, be 
fore it was inveſted, to eſcape into Saxony. 

The diet at Warſaw, through the intrigues of t 
cardinal primate, now declared “ That Avguſtu 
ce eleftor of Saxony, was incapable of wearing 
ec crown of Poland ;” and all the members, with d 
voice, pronounced the throne to be vacant, on 0 
14th of February, 1704. It was the intention of t 
king of Sweden, and the wiſh of the diet, to rail 
this throne, James Sobieſki, eldeſt fon of the late king 
but that prince having been taken priſoner, togethe 
with his ſecond brother Conſtantine, the crown of Polan 
was offered to their» youngelt brother Alexander, Wi 
rejected it with a noble generoſity. _ © Nothing, he fa 
« ſhould ever induce him to take advantage of the M 
« fortune of his elder brothers.” Charles was de 
adviſed to take the crown of Poland to himſelf, and 
a moment, acquieſced in the propoſal ; but, blind 
the illuſions of romantic glory, he afterwards to] 
miniſter; © that he had more pleaſure in giving ® 
« than in acquiring kingdoms.” He according} 
commended to the choice of the Poliſh diet, _ 
at Warſaw, STANISLAUS LECZINSKL 1 
of Poſnania, a young nobleman, who had pare. 11 
attracted his notice, and who was immediately ra 
the throne. ; but lil 

Though the czar Peter had given Auguſtus Arent 
aſſiſtance in Poland, he had made a powerful iſt 
in Ingria, and took Narva by aſſault, on of * 
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Auguſt, 1704; and, though he appeared to por 
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« in erecting a new capital, and in creating, as it 
: new people, he ſtill held out a helping hand to 
1 fugitive Auguſtus, who had again found his way 
Poland; had retaken Warſaw, and been obliged a 
me to abandon it. Peter and Auguſtus met at 
i lo, in December, 1705, when it was reſolved be- 
n them, that ſixty thouſand Ruſſians ſhould attack 
ewedes. This prodigious force ſoon entered Poland, 
dividing into ſeveral bodies, laid waſte, with fire 
word, the lands of the Palatines, who had declared 
ganiflaus. But Charles's good fortune, the effect of 
tive and enterpriſing ſpirit, ſtill attended him :— 
hal Renchild, the king of Sweden's beſt general, 
4 ten thouſand men, attacked general Schullemberg 
4 twice that number, on the 13th of February, 1706, 
zplace called Traveſtad ; when the latter was defeated 
in great laughter, ſeven thouſand Ruſſians and Saxons 
killed on the ſpot, and eight thouſand taken pri- 


ly 


Finding it difficult any longer to procure ſubſiſtence 
is army in Poland, Charles now propoſed to carry 
mr into the hereditary dominions of Auguſtus. He 
prdingly directed his march towards Sileſia, paſſed 
Oder, entered Saxony with twenty-four thouſand 
j, and laid the whole country under contribution. 
ble to contend with ſo powerful an adverſary, already 
he heart of his dominions, Auguſtus was under the 
efſcy of ſuing for peace. He obtained it, but on the 
| humiliating terms; being forced to renounce for 
il pretenſions to the crown of Poland, and to ac- 
medge Staniſlaus the lawful ſovereign of that king- 


n the ſucceeding year Staniſlaus was acknowledged 
il the powers in 3 but, in 1708, the king of 
en having been defeated in the famous battle of 
wa, it ſoon became evident thar the reign of the 
x Poliſh ſovereign would be but a ſhort one. No 
bry indeed was ever attended with more important 
quences than that gained at Pultowa, by Peter the 
. The king of Sweden loſt, in one day, the fruits 
tne years of ſucceſsful war; and that veteran army, 
© had ſpread terror over Europe, was annihilated. 
K czar was relieved from all apprehenſions, inſpired 
powerful antagoniſt, in the heart of his dominions, 
threatened to deprive him of his throne; Staniſlaus 
forced to relinquiſh his authority ; and Auguſtus 
0 himſelf once more in poſſeſſion of the Poliſh 
ke, Peter revived the ancient pretenſions of the 
w Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and part of Finland. 
mark laid claim to Scania; the king of Pruſſia to 
nia; and, had not the emperor and the maritime 
5 interpoſed, the Swediſh monarchy would have 
ent to pieces. 

1710, Auguſtus held a diet at Warſaw, where he 
Mgratulated by the ſenate and nobility on his return, 
neceſſary reſolutions were taken to ſecure his 
table poſſeſſion of the throne ; but the meaſures 
Ldeſt ſecured him were thoſe taken by himſelf, by 
g near his perſon a conſiderable body of his faith- 
ns, and acceding to the treaty concluded between 
W and the Turks, which delivered the Poles from 
Mgr of a foreign war, though it did not extinguiſh 
Wmeſtic factions. It was not till 1712 that Auguſ- 
de fully confirmed on the throne, which he held 
 Pcarious and diſagreeable terms. The Poles 
MMurally attached to Staniſlaus, and were eternally 
'S conſpiracies againſt their ſovereign. To pur- 
be elteem of the Poles, Auguſtus pardoned two 
| Ceateſt enemies, remitted a third part of the 
Fate for the ſupport of the army, and ordered 
; 1, Gents of Germans to quit the kingdom. In 
» 5 natural ſon, prince Maurice, afterwards the 
. "unt Saxe, was choſen duke of Courland ; but 
N ye not able to ſupport him in 'that dignity, 
power of Ruſſia, and the jealouſy of the 


Tow ſubjects grew uneaſy, from an apprehenſion 
in lf. mended to ſecure the crown to the electoral 
* deceaſe, which they conſidered as a viola- 


er conſtitiuti ; 
K, Lys ation. The king endeavoured to 
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ſatisfy the nobility, and ta compoſe their differences, but 
without effect. 8 

Auguſtus was hindered by illneſs from holding a diet 
at Grodno for 1729, and the next year factions were ſo 
high that no diet could be held; he therefore retired, 
much diſſatisfied, into Saxony. The Lithuanians drew 
up a ſtrong proteſt againſt his leaving the kingdom, 
without the conſent of the ſenate, and mentioned many 
other grievances. The king called another diet in 1730, 
which broke up without coming to any reſolution ; and, 
in 17 32, he called a third extraordinary diet at Warſaw 
with no better effect. He ſummoned, however, a fourth 
extraordinary diet in the beginning of the year 17 33, but 
was prevented from holding it by diſſolution. He 
breathed his laſt on the 27th of Janvary, in the fame 
year, Auguſtus II. was endowed with extraordinary 
bodily ſtrength, a found underſtanding, a focial diſpoſi- 
tion, and many princely accompliſhments. It was this 
Auguſtus, who, in a fit of gallantry, twiſted a horſe- 
ſhoe, in the preſence of a fine woman, in order to give 
her ſome idea of his perſonal powers; and, at the ſame 
time, preſented to her a purſe of gold, to make her ſenſi- 
ble of his generoſity. Love, perhaps, never ſpoke a 
more elegant language. 

On the death of Auguſtus, Staniſlaus Zeczinſki, 
whom Charles XII. of Sweden had inveſted with the 
ſovereignty in 1704, and whom Peter the Great had de- 
throned (now become father-in-law to Lewis XIV.) was 
a ſecond time choſen king. But the emperor, aſſiſted by 
the Ruſſians, obliged the Poles to proceed to a new 
election. The elector of Saxony, ſon of the late king 
of Poland, who had married the emperor's niece, was 
raiſed to the throne, under the title of AUGUSTUS III. 
and Staniſlaus, as before, was obliged to abandon his 
crown. This occaſioned a war, in which the French 
king maintained the intereſt of his father-in-law, Sta- 
niſlaus, who was actually re-elected to the throne by a 
conſiderable party, of which the prince primate was the 
head. But Auguſtus, entering Poland with a powerful 
army of Saxons and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to 
retreat into Dantzic, from whence he eſcaped with great 
difficulty into France. 


Auguſtus had long before married Maria-Joſepha, of 


the houſe of Auſtria, daughter of the emperor Joſeph, 
which attached the court of Vienna cloſely to his inte- 
reſts: yet, on the breaking out of the war on the ſcore 
of the emperor's ſucceſſion, he was ſo far from making 
uſe of the diſpoſition of the Poles to aſſiſt the queen of 
Hungary, that he entered into the views of the houſe of 


Bavaria; and, as elector of Saxony, marched a body of 


troops into Bohemia, in conjunction with the French 
and Pruſſians, as auxiliaries of the emperor Charles VII. 
But, after the treaty of Breſlau, he again went over to 


the Auſtrian intereſt, and, by an alliance concluded at 


Warſaw, undertook to ſend a body of troops into Bo- 
hemia, for the ſervice of the queen of Hungary. 

He alſo endeavoured to draw the republic- into an 
augmentation of its forces, to give weight to the ſame 
cauſe ; but, by an unforeſeen accident, the diet fell into 


great confuſion, and roſe without coming to any reſolu- 


tion. The king of Pruſſia, not ſatisfied with defeating 
his views in that country, attacked him in his hereditary 
dominions the next winter, made himſelf maſter of 
Dreſden, and compelled him to a peace on his own 
terms. 

In the ſpring of 1746, his Poliſh majeſty made ſeveral 
promotions in that kingdom, which were ſuppoſed to 
tend to a coalition of parties. This occaſioned many 
ſpeculations, till, about the middle of that ſummer, a 
double marriage was concluded with the houſe of Ba- 
varia, Nothing particular occurred after this period of 
the reign of Auguſtus III. except what we have related 


in our Hiſtory of Germany, &c. He was a mild, 


moderate prince, and did every thing in his power to 
fatisfy the Poles, but never could gain their hearts. He 

died at Dreſden, in 1763. 9 
STANISLAUS PONIATOWSKE, the - preſent 
ſovereign of Poland, was choſen king by the name of 
Staniſlaus Auguſtus, and crowned in 1764, though it is 
ſaid the election was conducted irregularly, and that be 
8 F ; obtained 
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obtained the trown- chiefly through the intereſt of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, He is certainly a, man of abilities 
addreſs; but, from various concurring cauſes, he 
has had the unhappineſs to ſee Poland, during his reign, 
a ſcene of deſolation and calamity. | 
Two Poliſh gentlemen, in 1766, preſented a petition 
to the king, in the name of all the proteſtant nobility, 
and in behalf alſo of the members of the Greek church, 
raying to be reinſtated in their ancient rights and privi- 
k „and to be placed upon the ſame _—_ in every 
„with the Roman catholic ſubjects of the king- 
dom. The king gave no immediate anſwer to the peti- 
tion of the diſſidents, but the matter was referred to the 
diet, which was held the following year; when the mi- 
niſters of the courts of Ruſſia, of London, of Berlin, 
and of Copenhagen, ſupported their pretenſions. The 
diet ſeemed to treat the complaints of the diſſidents with 
t moderation, which gave ſome flattering expecta- 
tions that the affair would be happily terminated. But 
the intrigues of the king of Pruſſia appear to have pre- 
vented this: for though that prince openly profeſſed 
to be a zealous defender of the cauſe of the diſſidents, it 
was manifeſt from the event, that his great aim was to 
promote the views of his own ambition. The inter- 
vention of the Ruſſians, in the affairs of Poland, like- 
wiſe gave great diſguſt to all the parties in the kingdom. 
The whole nation formed themſelves into diſtinct con- 
federacies in different provinces ; the Poliſh clergy were 
active in oppoſing the cauſe of the diſſidents ; and this 
unfortunate country became the theatre of the moſt cruel 
and complicated of all wars; partly civil, partly religi- 
ous, and partly foreign. 

The confuſion, devaſtation, and civil war, continued 
in Poland, during the years 1769, 1770, and 1771; in 
conſequence of which the whole face of the country was 

' almoſt deſtroyed ; many of the principal popiſh families 


retired into foreign ſtates, with their effects; and, had it 


not been for a body of Ruſſian troops, which acted as 
ards to the king at Warſaw, that city would likewiſe 
ve Exhibited a ſcene of maſſacre and plunder. To 
theſe complicated evils were added, in 1770, that moſt 
dreadful ſcourge the peſtilence, which ſpread itſelf from 
the frontiers of Tutkey, to the adjoining provinces of 
Podolia, Volhinia, and the Ukraine; and, in theſe pro- 
vinces, it is ſaid to have ſwept off two hundred and fifty 
thouſand of the people. In the mean time, ſome of the 
Poliſh confederates interceded with the Turks, to aſſiſt 
them againſt their powerful oppreſſors; and a war enſued 
between the Ruſſians and the Turks on account of 
Poland. | 
On the 3d of September, 1771, an attempt was made 
to aſſaſſinate the king of Poland, in the ſtreets of War- 
ſaw, by Kozinſki, an officer among the Poliſh confede- 
rates, and ſeveral others. His majeſty received two 
wounds on his head, one from a ball, and the other from 
a ſabre; notwithſtanding which he had the good fortune 
to eſcape with life, by Kozinſki's relenting ; for which 
his own life was ſpared, and he now reſides in the papal 
territories, with an annual penſion from the king. Pu- 
laſki, another of the conſpirators, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the American ſervice, and was killed in attacking the 
Britiſh lines at Savannah, in 1779. | 
It appeared, in 1772, that the king of Pruſſia, the 
emperor and empreſs-queen, and the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
had entered into an alliance to divide and diſmember the 
kingdom of Poland; though Pruſſia was formerly in a 
ſtate of vaſſalage to Poland, and the title of king of 
Pruſſia never acknowledged by the Poles- till 1764. 
Ruſſia alſo, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
ſaw its capital and throne poſſeſſed by. the Poles, while 
. Auſtria, in 1683, was indebted to a king of Poland for 
the preſervation of its metropolis, and almoſt for its very 
exiſtence. Theſe three allied powers, acting in concert, 
ſer up their formal pretenſions to the reſpective diſtricts 
which they had allotted for and guarantied to each other: 
Poliſh, or Weltern Prulſia, and ſome diſtricts bordering. 


upon Brandenburg, for the king of Pruſſia; almoſt all 


the ſouth-eaſt parts of the kingdom, bordering upon 
22 together with the rich ſalt· works of the crown, 
for che empreſs· queen of Hungary and Bohemia ; and a 
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large diſtrict of country about Mohilow 
of the Dnieper, for the empreſs of Ruſſia. But, th 
each of theſe powers pretended to have a le | : 1 
the territories which were reſpectively — t 9 
and publiſhed manifeſtos in juſtification of the 8 a 
they had taken, yet, being conſcious that the fallaci 
which they ſupported their pretenſions were too of 
impoſe upon mankind, they obliged the Polcs — c 
new diet, and threatened them, that, if they did 
conſent unanimouſly to ſign a treaty for the ceding 
thoſe provinces to them reſpeCtively, the whole kinod 
would be laid under a military execution, and ** 
CR ſtate. In this extremity of diſtreſs, ſever; 
the oliſh nobility proteſted againſt this violent a& 
tyranny, and retired into foreign ſtates, chooſing rathe 
hve in exile, and to have all their land-property co 
cated, than be the inſtruments of bringing their cou 
to utter ruin: but the king of Poland was prevailed 
to ſign this act, and his example was followed by m 
of -his ſubjects. 
The conduct of the king of Pruſiia, in Poland 
the moſt tyrannical and oppreſſive that can be conceiy 
It was in the year 1771 that his troops entered ii 
Great Poland, and, during the ſpace of the year 
carried off from that province, and its neighbourhol 
twelve thouſand families. On the 29th of October 
the ſame year, an edict was publiſhed by his Prufl 
majeſty, commanding every perſon, under the ſeveli. 
penalties, and even corporal puniſhment, to take in p 
ment for forage, proviſion, corn, horſes, &c. the mo 
offered by his troops and commiſſaries. This mo 
was either ſilver, bearing the impreſſion of Poland, M 
exactly worth one third of its nomical value, or du 
ſtruck in imitation of Dutch ducats, ſeventeen per ct 
inferior to the real ducats of Holland. With this b 
money he bought up corn and forage, not only to ſup 
his army for two whole years, but to ſtock magazine 
the country itſelf ; where the inhabitants were forced 
come and re-purchaſe corn for their daily ſubſiſtenc 
an advanced price, and with good money ; his com 
faries refuſing to take the coin they had paid. By 
maſterly and hone} manceuvre he gained, at the lo 
calculation, ſeven millions of dollars. Having ſtil 
the country of money and proviſions, his next atteſ 
was to thin it ſtill more of its inhabitants. To pe 
his own dominions, at the expence of Poland, had 
his great aim ; for this purpoſe he projected a new 
tribution: Every town and village was obliged to h 
a certain number of marriageable girls; and the pi 
to give with each, as a portion, a feather- bed, fou 
lows, a cow, two hogs, and three ducats in gold. 
were bound hand and foot, and carried off as cri 
His exactions from the abbies, convents, cathedral 
nobles, were ſo heavy, and at laſt ſo much exceeded 
abilities, that the prieſts abandoned their churches 
the nobles their lands. Theſe exactions continued 
unabated rigour, from 1771 to the time the tre 
partition was declared, and poſſeſſion taken of thi 
vinces uſurped ; the particulars of which we have 
in our account of the population of this kingdom 
vious to our entering into a particular deſcription 
From theſe proceedings it would appear, that his 
ſian majeſty knew no rights but his own ; no prete 
but thoſe of the houſe of Brandenburg; no other 
juſtice than his own pride and ambition. | 
The violent diſmemberment and partition of 
has juſtly been conſidered as the firſt great breach 
modern political ſyſtem of Europe. But, the de 
of a great kingdom, with the conſequent diſarang 
of power, dominion, and commerce, has been hi 
many nations of Europe, with the moſt aftoniſhul 
difference and unconcern. The courts of London, 
Stockholm, and Copenhagen, remonſtrated agal 
uſurpations, but did nothing more. Poland * 
to ſubmit, and the partition was ratified by f 
held under the bribes and threats of the three P 
Nothing of ſufficient conſequence to employ 
of che hiſtorian, happened in the kingdom 
for many years after this abominable tranſachol. 
ther misfortune, however, befell. his majeſty, 
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n minent danger. After a diſagreeable and 
journey in his paſſage to Zlowow, when a deep 
on the ground, which obliged him often to go 
on foot, he was under the neceſſity of 
wer a river.  Apprehending no danger, as the 
accompanied with a hard froſt, he attempted to 
We fiream, when he fell through the ice up to his 
but happily his majeſty received no other in- 
| that of being thoroughly wet. This eſcape 
Ns be as providential, as that from the inhuman 
bo attempted to aſſaſſinate him. 
king of Poland arrived at Kiow on the 20th of 
, where he had an interview with the em- 
ARuſſia, who preſented him with two millions of 
| to five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
Penpences of his journey there might not be ex- 
Sto the republic. On the 7th of May following, 
e gallics, having on board the empreſs and her 
Eachored in the river oppoſite Kaniew, at the diſ- 
bout a mile from the Poliſh ſhore; and was 


returned by the imperial galley, and the 
Win ſucceſſion. His Poliſh majeſty, having accepted 
Savitation from the empreſs to dine and paſs the 
bond the fleet, her imperial majeſty was pleaſed 
bm with the order of St. Andrew; and, in the 
n che empreſs intended to proceed on her 
eh the next morning, the king took leave of 
Sad returned to Kaniew: On the 12th of July he 
ed at Warſaw, in perfect health, after an abſence 
What capital of five months. | 

The Poliſh diet, having made a requiſition to the 


Aby the diſcharge of an hundred pieces of cannon, | 


— ah ** 


ol Ruſſia, for the evacuation of her troops out 


3. hi 661 
of the Poliſh territories, the ſtates of Poland received, 
on the 19th of February, 1789, an anſwer from her 
imperial majeſty to the following effect: © That, in the 
« early part of the war ſhe had ſignified her intention to 
< the republic, of the paſſage of the troops through the 
e country, as well as the neceſſyy of allowing a few 
« regiments to be ſtationed in it for the protection of her 
magazines: that it has had the beſt effect, by preſerving 
ce it from the attacks of the Turks and Tartars : that her 
4 majeſty ſhould rather ſuppoſe it had been of advantage 
« to the country, as her troops had obſerved the moſt 
e minute diſcipline, and paid for every article of provi- 
ce ſion with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. That, in 
te order to meet the wiſhes of the republic, her majeſty 
ce will recall all her troops, which may not be immedi- 
te ately neceſſary for the protection of her magazines, 
ce and her relative ſituation with the Turks: and that 
&« ſhe will even withdraw her troops altogether, as ſoon 
ce as the rigours of the ſeaſon will permit. At the ſame 
ce time, the empreſs cannot but remark, on this apparent 
ce contradiction to thoſe ſentiments of friendſhip and re- 
« gard, which have fo long ſubſiſted between the two 
« powers.” | | 

On the receipt of this anſwer, it was immediately 
taken into conſideration by the ſtates. It could not be 
denied but that it was expreſſed in the moſt friendly and 
moderate manner. The party in the intereſt of Pruſſia, 
however, thought it was not ſufficiently ſatisfactory to the 
main queſtion, the immediate evacuation. of the Ruſſian 
troops. M. Suchodolſki, nunciate of Chelm, propoſed 
that the king of Pruſſia ſhould be requeſted to interpoſe 
his mediation, in order to obtain it. 
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Name, BounDari1zs, ExTENT. 


EUTHORS are not agreed about the origin of the 
oe of this country, but the moſt probable de- 
et it ſeems to be from the Boruſi, its ancient 
Wan, eſpecially as there is a great affinity between 
I and that of Ruſſia, of which it is a dia- 
dhe kingdom of Pruſſia is not meant that 
is generally called Royal Pruſſia, and is ſubject to 
. bur that which by ſome writers is called Ducal 
BL and belongs to the houſe of Brandenburg. It is 
Ned the north by part of Samogitia; to the eaſt 
Lichuania; to the weſt by Poliſh Pruſſia, and 
and to the fouth by Poland Proper, and 
Moria Its greateſt length is about one hundred and 
and its greateſt breadth one hundred. 


= Air, Sort, PRopocz, Rivess: 


Th reſpect to the climate and temperature of the 


WW the ſpace of four months in the ſummer it is 
warm, and pleaſant; and the weather is ge- 
ey favourable for brin ging the fruits of the 
maturity; but the winters are long and ſevere, 
= autumns often wet and ſtormy. The air, how- 
WE purified by frequent high winds. The foil is 
corn, flax, hemp, fruit, hops, and paſture. 
Ad abounds with cattle, a good breed of horſes, 
deer, and game. Wild beaſts, ſuch as bears, 
ies, wild-boars, and foxes, are not uncom- 
Wd this kingdom. 
ec, and, on the coaſts of the Baltic, are found 
ies of amber, in which are often incloſed leaves, 
ties, ſpiders, gnats, ants, fiſhes, frogs, worms, 
u water, pieces of wood, and grains of ſand; 
evident that it was once in a fluid ſtate. It 
Sy found on large trees, buried under ground 
earth. A great deal of it, waſhed off the 
Wie waves in ſtormy weather, is found upon the 
W The profit ariſing from the amber is one of 
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The lakes and rivers furniſh a | 


knights to marry, and introduced the reformed religg 


| reignty of this confirmed to him and his 


ET: KINGDOM or PRUSSIA. 


the Pruſſian regalia, and amounts annually to about 
twenty-ſix thouſand dollars. In this country is alſo 
found a ſort of manna, and a kind of worm, or infect, 
of whoſe eggs is made the beautiful red colour called St. 
John's blood, Wood and pit-coal for fuel are plenty in 
this territory ; which alſo affords a ſupply of wax, honey, 
pitch, &c. Pruſſia is for the moſt part champaign and 
level, with ſeveral good ports on the Baltic, and carries 
on a conſiderable trade. Great quantities of glaſs are 
made in this country of the aſhes of wood, and the 
largeſt ſort of pebbles. $ | 

The principal rivers of this kingdom are the Viſtula 
the Pregel, tlie Memel, or Mammel, the Paſſarge, and 
the Alle, which, with the lakes, bays, and canals, afford 
great conveniencies for tranſporting merchandize: but, 
at certain times of the year, and, during high winds, 
great damage is ſometimes occaſioned by their in- 
undations. | 


HisToky. 


THIS country was firſt ſubje& to certain ſovereign 
dukes, till the knights of the Teutonic order made a 
conqueſt of it in the thirteenth century, in which they 
committed the moſt inhuman barbarities ; for, inſtead 


of converting the natives, as they pretended, they extir- 


pated them, and ſettled German colonies in their ſtead. 
In 1454, one half of Pruſſia revolted from the knights, 
and put itſelf under the protection of Poland. This oc- 
caſioned an almoſt continual war between that country 
and the Teutonic order, till 1525, when, by a treaty 
concluded at Cracow, it was agreed that Albert; mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, the thirty-fourth and laſt maſter 
of the order, ſhould: have the eaſtern part, under the- 
title of a duchy, and that it ſhould deſcend to his and 
his brother's male heirs, as a fief of Poland. The ſame 
Albert embraced Lutheraniſm, perſuaded moſt of the 


In 1657, the elector Frederic-William had the iove- 
| heirs, on 
condition 


B62 


failure of heirs male. In 1701, it was raiſed to a king- 
dom by the elector Frederick, who was ſoon after ac- 
knowledged as king of Pruſſia vy all the other Chriſtian 


Though his Pruſſian majeſty obtained his regal title 
from this ſmall territory, it may be conſidered as little 
more than a title; for, compared to his electorial 
dominions of Brandenburg, it is of ſmall importance. 
It ĩs therefore as elector of Brandenburg that the Pruſſian 
monarch has ſo reſpectable a weight in the ſcale of 
Europe. Hence he has fixed his reſidence in that elec- 
torate, and eſtabliſhed his ſeat of government at the 
court of Berlin. Our readers, not conſidering this cir- 
cumſtance, may perhaps be ſurprized at finding ſo 
- ſmall a part of our performance occupied in the deſcrip- 
tion of his kingdom; but we beg leave to obſerve that 
Pruſſia derives more honour from its ſovereign, than it 
can poſſibly confer on him, by claſſing him among the 

potentates. A general but conciſe hiſtory of the 
reigning family of Pruſſia will be found in our account 
of Brandenburg, &c. till 1701, when it aſcended the 
' throne of Pruſſia, then firſt erected into a kingdom. 
Since that period it forms an intereſting patt of the hiſtory 
of every patentate in Europe; and more particularly 
ſhines in the annals of Germany, Italy, Great-Britain, 
Ruſſia, France, &c. to which the reader is referred, 
under their reſpective heads in this work. 


ReLt1cion, UNIVERSITY. 


THE king of Pruſſia, with his whole court are Cal- 
viniſts, but great part of the inhabitants are Lutherans 
or Calviniſts ; and the reſt are Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, and 
Socinians. King Frederick II. choſe to be called a 
Reformed Chriſtian, rather than a Calviniſt or Lutheran, 
though he profeſſed the higheſt veneration both for 
Calvin and Luther. Beſides the ſchools in the towns 
"and in the country, there is an univerſity at Konigſberg, 
and a college called the Collegium Fredericianum, 


ManuFACTURES, TRADE, INHABITANTS, 
Ons or KNICRHTRHOOD, 


- THE, manufactures of Pruſſia are continually im- 
proving, and increaſing; particularly the glaſs and iron 
works, paper, powder, copper and braſs mills; cloth, 
camblet, linen, woven-ſilk, ſtockings, &c. T he exports 
from Pruſſia conſiſt principally of naval ſtores, corn, glaſs, 


and won-works, amber, linſeed, hemp-ſeed, fiſh, mead, | 


tallow, caviar, furs, oatmeal, &c. of which a conſiderable 
part is brought from the great duchy of Lithuania. In 
the. courſe of a year, about five hundred veſſels are 
loaded from Pruſſia with theſe commodities, and chiefly 
The inhabitants are compoſed of Pruffians, who are 
deſcended from Germans, Lithuanians, and Poles, with 
a mixture of French, Engliſh, and Hollanders, amount- 
ing in the whole to about fix hundred thouſand. Great 
numbers of foreigners, particularly Saltzburgers, have 
ſettled in this country, ſince the beginning of the preſent 
century. 
differ but little from thoſe of many of the inhabitants of 
Germany. 
Of the four orders of knighthood, that of the Order 
of Concord was inftituted by Chriſtian Erneſt, margrave 
of Brandenburg, in 1660. Frederic III. elector of Bran- 
denburg, and afterwards king of Pruſſia, inſtituted in 168 5, 
the Order of Generoſity. Ihe ſame prince inſtituted the 
Order of the Black Eagle, on the day of his corona- 
tion. The Order of Merit was inſtituted by Frederic II. 


in 1740. | 
GOVERNMENT, Revenues, Military ESTABISHMENT. 


THE government of Pruſſia, under the king, is veſted 
in a council, which ſuperintends the affairs of the whole 
kingdom, political, civil, eccleſiaſtical, and feudal. 
Subordinate to his high college are a war and demeſne 
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The manners, and cuſtoms of the inhabitants 


chamber, and ſeveral tribunils of juſtice, His Pruſſian 


. 
Feondition of its returning to the Poles, in caſe of the 
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majeſty, by means of the ha ion of thi; H 
and its inland navigation, 2 wy EW — 
from it, though about half a century ag s revel 
of boors and barbari Hi 15% © was the 
oors at ariſm. His revenues now f. 

acceſſion of Poliſh or Royal Pruſſia muſt be y 
increaſed : excluſive of its fertility, commerce * 
lation, its local ſituation is of vaſt eme 4 
ſituated between his German dominions, and his K - 
of 8 a By this acquiſition his dominions — I 
pact, and his troops may marc erli 
* without Wenupgen enn Kol 

ith reſpect to the military eſtabliſhmen+ 
keeps a large body of well-diſciplined Ng 
all his other dominions. Every regiment has a No 
diſtrict aſſigned it, the young men of which 9 
giſtered in caſe of neceſſity, may be ordered to m bo. 
| = the regiment. ”y 

ruſſia 1s ſometimes divided into three nar 
Samland, Natangen, and Oberland, eachof eee 
divided into juriſdictions or governments. Others d 
it into the German and Lithuanian departments 
former of which contains two hundred and « 
pariſhes, and the latter one hundred and five. | 
The principal places in theſe. diviſions are 
KONIGSBERG, in Latin Regiomontum, or Mons R 
the capital of the kingdom of Pruſſia, ſeated on the 

Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges. It is fift 
mules north-eaſt of Elbing, eighty-four from Da 
and one hundred and fifty-three north of Warſaw 
a large beautiful city, ſurrounded with a rampart 
miles in circumference, having thirty-two ravelin 
eight gates. The number of houſes is about three the 
eight hundred, and that of the inhabitants lixty tho 
| Konigſberg was founded and named in honour of 
carus, or Premiſlaus I. king of Bohemia, in 
when that king came to the aſſiſtance of the Te 
knights againſt the Pagan Samlanders. It prg 
contains three towns, formed by ſo many branches 
river, with their reſpective ſuburbs. The names offi 
three parts are the Alſtadt, or Old Town; the Lobef 
and Kneiphoff, This city was formerly a Hanſe- 
and its trade is ſtill very conſiderable. The unis 
was founded in 1544, by the margrave Albert, a 
thirty-eight profeſſors. The town-houſe, and the 
change are ſtately buildings. Here is a magn 
palace, the greater part of which was built by the 
Albert: it is very large, and is the ſeat of moſt ff 
public offices, courts, and colleges. Its garden WM 
parks add greatly to its magnificence. The cl 
called Frederieſburg, built in 1657, is a regular i 
ſurrounded with broad ditches, and the river I 
Beſides ſeveral hoſpitals and alms houſes, here 
charitable fund, from which upwards of eight h 
perſons receive weekly penſions. The harbour is 
good, and always full of ſhipping. Moſt of the ul 
tants of Konigſberg are Germans, who are of the Lu 
profeſſion. A colony of French Calviniſts, conſiſti; 
about fifty families, is alſo ſettled here. Com 
has introduced the Poliſh and Lithuanian language 
this city. nn e | 

PiLLav, the bulwark and key of Pruſſia towa 
ſea, a ſtrong city, with a fine harbour, at the mo 
the bay or lake called Freſche-haff, thirty miles 

Konigſberg. The town and harbour are defend 
a ſtrong fort, well planted with cannon. It is ag; 
of good trade, in which the larger veſlels, conligh 
Konigſberg, deliver and take in their can 
Freſche-haff not having a ſufficient depth of . 
carry them up to Konigſberg. The peninſula on 
the town ſtands, is ſo pleaſant and fertile, that it 15 
the Paradiſe of Pruſſia. In the village of Wogra 
far from hence, lies the Storbude, where the ſtu 
are boiled and packed up, and caviar made of theil 
of which the greater part is exported to England. 
place was taken by the Swedes in 1625, and reſts 
the elector of Brandenburg by the treaty of Oliva in 
 BaRTENSTEIN, the moſt regular and beſt built 
in the diviſion of Natangen, ſeated on the river Al 
contains an old caſtle, and has the precedency of 
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nnr, a ſmall but handſome, town on the Liebe. 
bigs a ſtately caſtle or palace, and was formerly the 
hence of the biſhop of Pomeſania, and the knights 
te Teutonic order. dae | 
g4sTENBURG, 2 handſome town, witha caſtle, ſitu- 
on the river Guber. It is incloſed with a wall, and, 
i669, it was alſo ſurrounded with. a rampart. The 
man pariſh church is the largeſt and handſomeſt ſtruc. 
© of that kind, in all the Pruſſian inland towns, ex- 
the cathedral of Marienwerder. The church of St. 
Pride ſtands in the ſuburb of Raſtenburg, and is one 
e moſt ancient in the kingdom of Pruſſia. Here is 
ter church, dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt, with ſe- 
hoſpitals, alms-houſes, and a ſchool. —— 
luck BUS, a modern, well- built, flouriſhing town, 
wunded with, palliſadoes, and defended by a ſtrong 
+ on the bank of the lake where the river Angerap 
is ſource. This lake, which is twenty-eight miles 
oth, and fix in breadth, abounds with eels, and is 
"beneficial to the town. The church belonging to this 
is a large handſome ſtructure. ; 
(7xRRODE, a Conſiderable town, ſituated on the lake 
bribentz, and a river of the ſame name, which 
willy ſupplies it with fiſh. In 1740, ſome ancient Ro- 
coins were found at a little diſtance from the town. 
MAttENWERDER, in Latin In/ula Mariana, a hand- 
won, with a caſtle, on the frontiers of Pomerania, 
t far from the Viſtula. It was formerly the reſi- 
x of the biſhop of Pomeſania, and of ſome grand 
rs of the Teutonic order. The cathedral, which 
teſted about the thirteenth century, is the largeſt 
ic in the kingdom of Pruſſia, being three hundred 
[twenty feet in length; and, by its ſtrong breaſt- 
h ſeems to have formerly ſerved for a fortreſs. The 
tat Marienwerder is ſpacious, and built in the old 
ke taſte, In 1709, the czar Peter the Great, and 
hie I, king of Pruſſia, had an interview at this 
This town has often received great injury by in- 
lions, war, and fire. Here are ſalt-works, with a 
une for corn and forage, and a good trade. 

lan Db, a handſome well-fortified town, ſeated on 
Mnence near the river Weeſke, with a ſtrong for- 
lt is faid to have been built by ſome Hollanders 
Wn&ion, who fled hither on account of the murder 
I'rentivs V. from whom it acquired its name. It 1s 
from its ſituation, and is ſurrounded with a wall 
mers. The ſtreets are long and broad, and the 
& well built. To this town belong two ſuburbs, 
tleaſant gardens, and ſeveral country ſeats ; and the 
ant have a free fiſhery, with the liberty of going 
l their boats on the Drauſen-lake. Here are two 
ls, a magazine for corn and forage, and ſome 
Mts, Holland has experienced many viciſſitudes 
requent wars between the Poles and Swedes. Not 
WM hence are ſeveral fine ſeats, belonging to count 
and other noblemen. | | 
MUNGEN, a Well-built town, ſurrounded with 
fills and a double moat, ſituated on a lake of the 
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| fame name. As this town lies in the road to Poland; 


plain near the Spirding-lake. 
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1 
is much frequented by ſtrangerrsz. 

Mur, a well-fortified town and harbour, at the 
north extremity of Pruſſia, on a bog or lake calledꝰthe 
Curiſche-Haff, eighty miles north-eaſt of Konigſberg, 
one hundred and forty-fix eaſt of Dantzic, and two 
hundred and twenty-three north of Warſaw: It is a 
place of good trade, whence- confiderable quantities of 
thread, hemp, flax, and linſeed are exported: Memel 
is fortified with three whole and two half baſtions, with 
other works, all in the modern manner. Beſides the 
German town church, here is a Lithuanian and a Cal- 
viniſt church. This was formerly one of the Hanſe-rowns, 
and now contains a royal magazine, a ſalt factory, and a 
poſt-houſe. The citadel conſiſts of four baſtions, which 
are pretty regular, with ravelines and half. m6ons ; and 
in it are two arſenals, the garriſon church, and a ſuperb 
houſe for the commandant. 

T11LSET, a city, being the largeſt and moſt opulent of 
any in Pruſſia, next to Konigſberg, ſeated on the river 
Memel. Tilfet, properly fo called, conſiſts of two long 
ſtreets of a proportionate breadth, which are called Ger- 
man- ſtreet, and the High- ſtreet; contiguous to which is 
the ſuburbs, called the Liberty. The number of its 


inhabitants is about ſeven thouſand. The eccleſiaſtical 


buildings are a Lutheran German church, a Lithuanian 
church, and a Calviniſt, or reformed church. Here is 


a royal provincial) ſchool, with a foundation for widows, 


an hoſpital, a peſt-houſe, and many other charitable in- 
ſtitutions. .In the neighbouring country, which is very 
fertile, - great numbers of cattle are bred, and excellent 
butter and cheeſe made. Here alſo is a ſalt manufactory, 
and a caſtle. | | 

INSTERBURG, a town of ſome note, ſeated at the con- 
flux of the Angerap with the Inſter. It has an extenſive 
trade in corn and beer, and is much famed for the good- 
neſs of the latter. Here is a caſtle, a high court of 
Juſtice, a granary, and a falt factory. Beſides the Lu- 
theran churches, here is alſo a place of worſhip for the 
Calviniſts. ALES 

GUMBINNEN, a handſome modern-built town, ſitu- 
ated in a pleaſant and fertile country on the river Piſſe, 
and containing about three thouſand inhabitants. The 
public buildings in this. town are the conference-houſe, 
the town-houſe, the Calviniſt and Lutheran churches, 
and the Saltzburg alms-houſe. The ancient deputation 
chamber, and the preſent war and demeſne chambers, 
have been removed to this place. Ee 1 
MaROORABOwA, a pretty large town, built by the 
margrave Albert, not far from the frontiers of Poland. 
JonAxxNESBURO, a ſmall handſome town, ſeated on a 
Here is ' a caſtle, which 
was once fortified; and here, in 1698, the elector Fre- 
deric had an interview of four days, with Auguſtus II. 
then newly elected king of Poland. A large granary, 
and a magazine for forage, were erected in this town 
in 1728. e 
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Nau, Struarrox, ExTENT. 


- MONG the many etymologies aſſigned to the 
A name of Denmark, by different hiſtorians, there 
are but two which deſerve to be attended to. Some 
derive it from that of an ancient king, called Dan, and 
alledge that Denmark denotes the field or land of king 
Dan. But it is uncertain whether any ſuch king ever 
exiſted, unleſs Dan Mikillati, that is The Haughty, who 
is mentioned by the hiſtorians of Iceland, and placed in 
the year of Chriſt 146, is the perſon they mean. Others 
pretend that the river Eider, which ſeparates this king- 
dom from the empire of Germany, was formerly called 
Don, Dana, or Dena; and that all the country now 
called Jutland, which was inhabitcd by the ancient Danes, 
was; from that river, called Dania, or Denmark ; which 
name was alſo applied to the conquered iſlands. 

The ancient Dania, or Denmark, properly ſo called, 
conſiſts of Jutland, the Cher/oneſus Cimbrica of the 
ancients, which is of the continent, and ſeveral 
iſlands in the Baltic. It is remarkable that, though all 
theſe together conſtitute the kingdom of Denmark, not 
one of thern is ſeparately called by that name. Jutland 
lies between the fifty-fourth and fifty-ninth degrees of 
north latitude,” and from the eighth to the fifteenth de- 

of longitude eaſt from London, extending from 
outh to north above two hundred and twenty-four miles ; 
and not exceeding twenty-four miles in breadth, in its 
broadeſt part. It is waſhed on the north and weſt by the 
German ocean ; on the eaſt it is bounded by the Schager- 
rock, or Categate, and the Middle-fort Sound, or Leſſer 
Belt; and on the ſouth the river Elbe divides it from the 
duchies of Bremen and. Lunenburg. This part of the 
continent includes the duchies of Sleſwick and Holſtein, 
though the laſt is a fief of the empire. The other part, 
which is reckoned the moſt conſiderable half of Den- 
mark, is compoſed of the iſlands of Zealand, Funen, 
Langeland, Laland, Falſter, Bornholm, Mena, Fer- 
meren, Alſen, Arroe, Samſoe, &c. 


Air, CLIMATE, Soll. 


THE air in this country is tempered by the vapours 


from the ſea, which almoſt ſurrounds it. The fame | but the interjacent vallies abound with excellent 
5 rage; though the country in general produces bi 


corn, partly on account of the ſterility of the { 


urhood contributes to the mitigation of the ſum- 
mer's heat; by ventilating breezes. Spring and autumn 
are ſeaſons hardly known in Denmark, on account of 
the fudden tranſitions from cold to heat, and from heat 


to cold, which diſtinguiſh the climate of this kingdom. 


In all the northern provinces of Denmark the winters are 


very ſevere, the inhabitants often paſſing arms of the ſea 
in ſledges upon the ice; and, during the winter, all their 
harbours are frozen up. During the months of June, 
July, and Auguſt, the heat is much more intenſe than 
min England, and very ſultry in the nights; but it is a 
gloomy heat, and thoſe who look towards the ſun may 
perceive ſome interpoſition of thick vapours between 
them and that enlivening luminary. In Copenhagen, 
during theſe three months, -the inhabitants are troubled 
with myriads of flies, which they endeavour to deſtroy 
by a poiſonous water. This deſtructive liquid is placed 
in their kitchens and chambers, and ſometimes whole 
| buſhels of dead flies are ſwept together. in one room. 
The ſoil, though in many places mountainous and 
barren, has good paſtures, in which vaſt herds of cattle 
are fed, and an excellent race of horſes bred. The 


mountains here, as in other places, are barren, and the 


vallies fertile; but the foil in the iſlands is generally 
ſandy, and . frequent rains to produce even tole- 
rable crops of rye. The greateſt part of the lands in 
Denmark and Holſtein are fiefs, and the ancient nobility, 
by grants from the crown, goes ſuch a power over the 
farmers, and thoſe who reſided upon their eſtates, that at 
length they reduced them to a ſtate of extreme ſlavery ; 
inſomuch that they were bought and ſold with the lands, 


u Ds TOA r ee EUMOr R. 


boured to cultivate ve 


have been cultivated to much greater advantage 
they are at preſent, and a much greater number 


woods and foreſts are inhabited by ſtags, elks, 


fowl; and the ſea ſwarms with a variety of fiſh. 


be conſidered as coming under that deſcription; 4 


and were eſteemed the property of their 

of the noble — in Slefwick and — 
the power of life and death. The ſituation of t 
mers has, indeed, been made ſomewhat more aord 
by ſome modern edicts; but they may ſtill be conf 
as chained to their farms, and are diſpoſed of at t 
of their lords. When a farmer in Denmark, or in 
ſtein, happens to be an induſtrious man, and is (ig 
upon a poor farm, which by great diligence he 
ery advantageouſly, as ſoon 
has performed the toilſome taſk, and expects to rea 
profits of what he has ſown, his lord, under preren 
taking it into his own hand, removes him from t 
one of his poor farms; and expects him to pecforn 
ſame laborious taſk there, without any other emoly 
than what he ſhall think proper to give him. Thi 
been ſo long the practice in this country, that it c; 
fail of throwing the greateſt damp upon the effo 
induftry, and prevent thoſe improvements in agrict 
which would otherwiſe introduced: the conſeq 
of which is, that nine-tenths of the inhabitants are 
ſtate of extreme poverty. But, if the farmers had 
curity for their property, the lands of Denmark 


inhabitants ſupported by the produce of agricultu 


AN Mal PRODUCTIONS. 


DENMARK produces an excellent breed of 


both for the ſaddle and carriage, about five thouſſ 1 | : 


which are annually fold out of the country, The 
alſo breed vaſt herds of black cattle, flocks of ſhee 
hogs. But the cattle are ſmall and meagre, ex 
the ſummer, and then the beef is fweet and juicy, 


and hares, with all the quadrupeds found in othe 
countries. Here is great plenty of poultry and 


MovunTains, Rivers, Lakes, FORESTS. 


JUTLAND contains a great many barren mo 


principally from the diſcouragement of agricult 
depriving the huſbandman of the advantages which 
to reward him for his ſkill and labour. It has b 

ſerved as a natural defect in Denmark, that the K 
not, in all his dominions, one navigable river for 
of any conſiderable burden: The Eider indeed 


Elbe is rather to be reckoned one of the confi 
boundaries of his ſovereignty, than as a part of it 
Eider riſes near Segeberg, paſſes by Rendſbour 
falls into the ſea at Tonningen, after having « 
Sleſwick from Holſtein. In the continental part 
kingdom there are ſome freſh-water lakes, well fu 
with delicious fiſh, and plenty of pure rivulets 
tains. The freſh-water of the iſlands, however, 
and diſagreeable. The face of the country 1s well 
with large foreſts, well ſtocked with a varietf of 
But, notwithſtanding the maritime ſituation of ü 
dom, there is not, either on the continent or 
one tolerable harbour, except that of Copenhagen, 
is indeed an excellent ſea- port. YL 


ConsTiTuTiON, GOVERNMENT, PUNISHWP 
vernment in DenM 


THE ancient form of go | 
the ſame which the Goths and Vandals 
moſt of thoſe parts of Europe, whither Fo 
their conqueſts. Denmark therefore Was, 


, 
* * 
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hundred and thirty years, governed by a king 
2 5 | 
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hen by the people of all claſſes: Even the boors had 
E roices; which king Waldemar III. who reigned 
Haze, acknowledged, in that memorable anſwer of 
& the pope's nuncio, who pretended to have great 
+ over him :—© Our being we have from God, 
kingdom from our ſubjects, our riches from our 
nes, and our religion from the church of Rome; 
i you grudge it us, we renounce it by theſe 
— of the ſtates, even including the re- 
ves of the boors and peaſants, elected a king 
hs perſonal virtues, having ſtill a regard to the ſon 
late monarch ; though they did not ſcruple to ſet 
alide, if they deemed him unworthy of the royal 
mn. They enacted laws, conferred the great offices 
le, debated all affairs relating to commerce, peace, 
znd alliances, and occaſionally gave their conſent 
ie impoſition of neceſſary taxes. The king was no 
3 thin chief magiſtrate, generaliſſimo, and a kind of 
we miniſter to his people. His buſineſs was to ſee 
& impartially adminiſtered ; to command the army 
ime of war; to encourage induſtry, religion, arts, 
Bences; and to watch over the intereſts of his ſub- 
& He had no public revenue from the ſtate, but 
L like a private nobleman, from the produce of his 
lands and demeſnes. 
vas the conſtitution of Denmark till 1660, when 
derwent a ſurpriſing revolution. At the concluſion 
peace with Sweden, the nation reſounded with the 
wr of miſery and diſcontent. Nothing was left in 
wblic treaſury to pay off and diſband the army, 
W therefore became inſolent and licentious. The 
We were exhauſted by the long expenſive war; the 
vere diſſatisfied with their condition and want of 
ace; and the nobility were become proud and 
Wucal, At an aſſembly of the ſtates the commons 
bed that an equal tax ſhould be laid upon all per- 
mithout diſtinction, in proportion to their circum- 
ts: the nobles pleaded their privilege of being 
from all impoſts: The burghers alledged that, 
i nobility engroſſed all the lands and riches of the 
mom, they ought to ſupport their ſhare of the com- 


Nut diſputes enſued :; at length a nobleman of the 
a Otto Cracg ſtood up, and, in a tranſport of 
=, told the commons, that they neither underſtood 
pvileges of the nobility, who were always exempted 
och impoſitions, nor the condition of themſelves, 
Nee no other than their ſaves. This inglorious 
an immediate ferment in the aſſembly; 
hall reſounded with murmurs and altercation. 
a, beaker of the commons, ſtarting up in a rage 
ation, ſwore that the nobility ſhould repent their 
Ws branded the commons with ſuch an opprobious 
& The aſſembly broke up in a ferment; and the 
B, with the clergy, withdrew to a houſe of their 
mere they refolved to make the king a ſolemn 
of their liberties and ſervices, and formally to 
Fn his family the hereditary ſucceſſion to their 
= The king accepted of their tender, promiſing 
f and protection. The gates of Copenhagen 
But; and the nobility were obliged to ſubmit, with 
AA orace they could, to a confirmation of what had 
ae, In conſequence of which, on the 16th of 
= 1660, che king, queen, and royal family, 
== an open theatre, and, placing themſelves on 
1 under canopies of velvet, received in 
de homage of all the ſenators, nobility, clergy, 
— couched in an oath of allegiance prepared 


Nee loch of January, 1661, the three orders of 
* clergy, and people, ſigned each a ſeparate act; 
ey conſented that the crown ſhould be here- 


. enabling him to regulate the ſucceſſion 
n. in caſe of a minority. This renuncia- 
nus, ſubſcribed by the firſt nobility, is 
\ as a precious relique, among the archives 
* family, Thus the people, from raſh motives 
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l "ag royal family, as well in the female as the | 
ud by which they - inveſted the king with | 
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of revenge, reſigned their liberty and independence, 
and inveſted their ſovereign with a deſpotic power over 
their lives and fortunes. The king of Denmark is now 
ſo abſolute, that he can impoſe what tolls and taxes he 
may think convenient; and, by a maxim in the preſent 
juriſprudence of that nation, he enjoys the prerogative of 
explaining the law, and even of altering it occaſionally, 

The laws of Denmark are juſt, equitable, perſpicuous, 
and fo conciſe, that the whole body is contained in one 
quarto volume, written in the language of the country. 
Every man may plead his own cauſe, without employing 
either council or attorney ; but there are a few advocates 
for the benefit of thoſe, who, from diffidence, or any 
other cauſe, are incapable of defending themſelves. The 
proceedings here are fo ſummary, that a ſuit may be car- 
ried through all the courts, and finally decided in thirteen 
months. There are three courts in Denmark, and an 
appeal lies from the inferior to the ſuperior tribunal). 
Were the laws of this country impartially. carried into 
execution, they would be productive of many beneficial 
conſequences to the people : But, as the king can change 
and alter the laws, diſpenſe with them as he pleaſes, and 
ſupport his miniſters and favourites in any acts of violence 
and injuſtice, the Daniſh ſubjects ſuffer a great degree of 
tyranny and oppreſſion; and have abundant reaſon to 
regret the tameneſs and ſervility, with which their liber- 
ties have been furrendered into the hands of their 
monarchs. 

The common method of execution in Denmark is 
hanging and beheading: in ſome caſes, as an aggravation 
of the puniſhment, the hand is chopped off before the 
other part of the ſentence is executed. For the moſt 
atrocious offences, ſuch as the murder of a father or 
mother, huſband or wife, and robbery on the highway, 
the malefactor is broken upon the wheel. But robbery 
on the highway, burglary, or coining, are crimes ſeldom 
heard of in Denmark. Capital puniſhments are not in- 
deed very common here, thoſe which are principally in- 
fitted being whipping, branding on the face, confine- 
ment in the raſp-houſe, and houſes of correction, with 
impriſonment and hard labour. The executioner, though 
infamous, 1s generally rich ; becauſe, exclufive of the 
functions of his office, he is employed in ſuch other oc- 
cupations as no other perſon will undertake; 

In, Copenhagen there is a maſter of the police, who 
ſuperintends the œconomy of that city. He inſpects 
all forts of merchandize, and compromiſes the differences 
that ariſe between traders and artificers. He takes care 
that the public buildings, draw-bridges, and canals; are 
kept in repair; that the ſtreets are well paved, cleanſed, 
and free from incumbrances. He prevents the practice of 
ſmuggling prohibited goods; regulates the price of 
bread, and the rates of travelling; puniſhes extortioners ; 
ſuppreſſes riots, and provides immediate aſſiſtance in caſe. 
of fire. No torches are ſuffered to be carried through 
the ſtreets of this city, becauſe a great many of the 
houſes are of timber, and the wind is generally high. 
Inſtead of flambeaux, the people of rank ule large 
round lanterns, fixed to the end of long poles. In a 
word, the maſter of the police regulates every thing that 
relates to the decency, good order, quiet, and ſecurity of 
the capital. The apothecaries in this kingdom are under 
excellent regulations: their number at Copenhagen is 
reſtricted to two; and one is allowed to every other town 
of importance. They are examined and appointed 
the college of phyſicians, and confirmed by the king 
himſelf; otherwiſe they cannot exerciſe the profeſſion. 
Their ſhops are viſited three times a year by the magiſ- 
trates, accompanied with - phyſicians, who inſpect their 
medicines, and regulate the prices. They are obliged to 


an exact account of every thing they ſell, ſpecifying 
5 rigs An ö 
it was 


murders by poiſon eaſily diſcovered. 


the doctor by whom 
preſcribed; ſo that accidents are prevented, and 


Lanovacr, LEARNIN q, Rz11610N. 
THE language of Denmark is a dialect of the Teu- 


tonic, bearing a ſtrong affinity to the Norwegian tongue ; 


but the High Dutch is uſed in common diſcourſe, by the 
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court, the gentry, and the burghers. French is alſo 
ſpoken dey by people of rank, who have lately made 
great advances in the Engliſh, which is now publicly 
taught at Copenhagen, as a neceſſary part of edu- 
cation. A company of Engliſh comedians occation- 
ally viſit that capital, and meet with tolerable en- 
couragement.  - . 

The ſtate of literature is low in Denmark: There is 
indeed an univerſity at Copenhagen, but it is not liberally 
endowed, nor is it ſupplied with good maſters, Taſte 
and the Belles Lettres are utterly unknown in this country, 
though it has produced ſome men of great eminence in 
mathematics and medicine; ſuch as Tycho Brahe, Bor- 
richius, and the Bartholines. Literature receives very 
little countenance and encouragement in Denmark; which 
may be conſidered as the principal cauſe of its being ſo 
little cultivated by the Danes. 

The Lutheran doctrine is univerſally embraced through 
all Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. Denmark is di- 
vided into fix dioceſes ; one in Zealand, one in Funen, 
and four in Jutland : Theſe. dioceſes are governed by 
biſhops, whoſe profeſſion is entirely to ſuperintend the 
other clergy ; nor have they any other mark of pre- 
eminency than a diſtinction of their eccleſiaſtical dreſs ; 
for they have neither_ cathedral nor eccleſiaſtical courts, 
nor the ſmalleſt concern with civil affairs: their morals, 
however, are ſo exemplary, that they are revered by the 
public. The revenue of the biſhop of Copenhagen 
amounts to about two thouſand rix-dollars, (leſs than 
five hundred pounds ſterling) and 1s the richeſt benefice 
in the kingdom, The clergy are paid by the ſtate, as 
all the church-lands were wiſely appropriated to the 
government at the reformation. . 


PoyeuLaTION, MAnNERs, Cusrous. 


BY an actual numeration, made a few years ago, of 
his Daniſh majeſty's ſubjects, in his dominions of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Holſtein, the iſlands in the Baltic, 
and the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, in 
Weſtphalia, they amounted to two millions four hundred 
and forty- four thouſands, excluſive of the Icelanders and 
Greenlanders. However diſproportioned this number 
may ſeem to.the extent of his Daniſh majeſty's domi- 
nions, yet, every thing conſidered, it is greater than could 
have been expected from the uncultivated ſtate of his 
poſſeſſions. But the trade of Denmark has been ſo 
Mackled, by the corruption and arbitrary proceedings of 
her miniſters; and her merchants are ſo terrified by the 
deſpotiſm of her government, that this kingdom, which 
might be rendered rich and flouriſhing, is at preſent one 
of the moſt indigent and diſtreſſed ſtates in Europe. 

Theſe circumſtances prevent Denmark from being ſo 
populous as it otherwiſe would be, if the adminiſtration of 
government were more equitable and mild, and if proper 
inducements were held out to foreigners, and to thoſe 
who e in agriculture, and the other arts. 

The nobility and gentry of Denmark are all included 
in the term nobleſſe, and formerly there were no diſ- 
tinctions of title: but, within theſe eighty years, ſome 
ſew favourites have been dignified with the titles of count 
and baron. Theſe, and theſe only, have the privilege 
of diſpoſing of their eſtates by will, otherwiſe than in 


* 

make particular diſpoſitions, provided they have ſufficient 

intereſt to procure the king's approbation and ſignature. 
Formerly the Daniſh nobility lived at their own ſeats, 


with great — — and hoſpitality; and, at the 
convention of the ſtates, met their king with numerous 
and ſuperb retinues: but, ſince he became abſolute, their 
condition is far from being enviable. They are ſo im- 
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otherwiſe fall into the hand of his oppreflive landlord i 


affect finery ; but the winter dreſs of the ladies is pec 


towns: The taverns have very wretched acco 


and virtues of their anceſtors, but are beco 
indolent, oſtentatious, extravagant, and — ; 
Their general character is a ſtrange compoſitio 
pride and meanneſs, inſolence and poverty. If 
gentleman can find a purchaſer for his eſtate the ki 
by the Daniſh law, has a right to a third of the purch 
money ; but the lands are ſo burthened with impoſitie 
that, even without this reſtriction, he ſtands but li 
chance of being a ſeller. Some gentlemen have actu 
offered to make a ſurrender to the king of large tr 
of fertile land, ſituated in the iſland of Zealand. 8 
ſible that they enjoy their poſſeſſions, thus encumbe 
at the will of an arbitrary ſovereign, they are not 
anxious about the improvement of their lands; and t 
look upon trade as an employment beneath their dign 
They therefore rack their tenants with the utmoit 
preſſion, 'to enable them to procure the immediate me 
of gratifying their vanity, gluttony, and extravagance. 
Thoſe courtiers who derive money from their empl 
ments, inſtead of purchaſing lands in Denmark, re 
their caſh to the banks of Hamburgh and Amſterd 
The merchant and the burgher treads in the footſteps 
their ſuperiors: they ſpend all their gains in luxury 
pleaſure, with an impatient avidity, fearing to incur WI 
ſuſpicion of affluence, and of being ſtripped by taxati 
The peaſant, or boor, influenced by ſimilar motives, 
ſooner gets poſſeſſion of a rix-dollar, than he haſtens 
expend it in brandy; naturally expecting that it wo 
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The lower claſs of people are more abject ſlaves t 
the negroes in the Weſt-Indies, and ſubſiſt upon m 
harder fare. The value of eſtates is not aſcertained 
the richneſs of the ſoil, or the number of acres, but 
the ſtock of boors, who, like the timber, are conſide 
as a part of the freehold. They feed upon ſtock-f 
ſalted meats, and diet of the coarſeſt kind: There is 
the leaſt piece of furniture, of any value, in their ho 
except ſeather-beds, which indeed are excellent, and 
great plenty in Denmark. After the boor has dilige 
toiled to raife the taxes for the king, he muſt give 
overplus of his labour to his needy landlord. 

The peaſants alſo ſuſtain great damage. and viole 
from the licentious ſoldiers, who are quartered at t 
houſes. 

The ancient inhabitants of Denmark poſſeſſed a deg 
of courage, which approached even to terocity ; but 
a continued ſeries of tyranny and oppreſſion, their natic 
character is much changed, and, from a brave, e 
priſing, and warlike people, they are become indo 
timid, and dull of apprehenſion. Thoſe of any 
above the common people, dreſs in the French taſte, 


to the country, very neat, warm, and becoming. | 
common people are alſo very neat, ' and pride theme 
in different changes of linen. The Danes, like « 
northern nations, are given to intemperance in drink 
and convivial entertainments. Their diverſions are 
few : their whole amuſements conſiſt in running at 
gooſe on Shrove-Tueſday, and in being drawn in fled 
on the ice, during winter. They . allo feaſt and 1 
merry at their weddings, and their funerals. Then 
lity and gentry pique themſelves much upon ſump 
burials and monuments for the dead. When a wed 
is in treaty, the man and woman frequently cohabit 
gether on contract, long before the / ceremony * 
formed. 85 | R 
The Danes have not only loſt their warlike ſpirit, 
the common le are mean-ſpirited, ſuſpicious, 
deceitful; nor have they that talent for mechanics 
natural ingenuity, ſo remarkable in ſome other ne 
nations. Strangers are but indifferently lodged in 


tions. | of the well ſtocke 
tions. The gardens of the gentry are of all kind 
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ing, live obſcurely in ſome comer of their ruined country. melons, ; peaches, and yegetables . 

palaces, if they have not intereſt enough at court to ob- — — Their butter is fweet, _— | . 
tain a civil or military ment. For this purpoſe Ii intolerable. People of faſhion drink Fr | 


Rhemiſh, and cherry-brandy : The common peopis 


their eſtates may be ſheleered- from the exattions d col-] dulge themſelves with. very indifferent beer, ad * 
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Ornegs or KNICHTHOOD. 


o the court of Copenhagen belong two orders of 
. uirhood : That of the Elephant, and that of Dane- 
WE. th: badge of the former, which is the moſt 
able, is an elephant ſurmounted with a caſtle, ſer 
= :.nonds, and ſuſpended to a ſky-coJoured watered 
bon, worn like the George in England, This order 
*:flitured by Chriſtian 1. at his ſon's wedding, and is 
{red only on thoſe of the higheſt quality, and the moſt 
W.-ordinary merit. The order of Danebrug is ſo an- 
chat the origin of it is loſt in table: It is beſtowed 
Y n honorary reward on the nobleſſe of inferior rank, 
: vc diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice. Its 
aa conſiſts of a white ribbon, with red edges, worn 
ae leſt ſhoulder, from which depends a ſmall croſs 
 :monds, and an embroidered ſtar on the breaſt of 
cot, ſurrounded with the motto Pietate & Juſtilia. 


COMMERCE. 
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mx kingdom of Denmark is extremely well ſituated 
WW; commerce, and her mariners are very expert in the 
on of the different parts of the ocean. The 
Immions of his Daniſh majeſty alſo ſupply a great 
in of timber, and other materials for ſhip-building ; 
kl ſome of his provinces afford many natural pro- 
ons ſor exportation. Among theſe, beſides fir and 
WT timber, are black cattle, horſes, butter, ſtock-fith, 
allow, train-oil, pitch, tar, and iron; all which 
Wy be ranked under the head of exports. To thele we 
add furs ; but the exportation of oats is prohibited. 
e imports are brandy, wine, ſalt, and filk from 
Wc, Portugal, and Italy. The Danes have lately 
geat intercourſe with England, from whence they 
or broad-cloth, clocks, cabinet and lock-work ; 
Wim all other manufactures carried on in the great trading 
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Wort of the Danes in a more favourable light, than their 
ments in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indics. 
WT About the year 1612, an Eaſt-India company was 
Wiliſhed at Copenhagen, under the protection of king 
ian IV. and, in four years after their eſtabliſhment, 
Wi: company equipped four ſhips, which ſet fail for the 
ladies. The hint of this trade was given to his 
ah majeſty by James I. of England, who married 
Ipinceſs of Denmark. In 1617, they built and forti- 
WW: caſtle and town at Tranquebar, on the coaſt of 
Wromandel, a ſettlement which they ſtill retain. The 
n which many of the Indians found under the 
o of this fort, invited numbers of them to ſettle 
n conſequence of which, the Daniſh Eaſt-India 
ay ſoon became rich enough to pay their king a 
rt tribute of ten thouſand rix-dollars. The com- 
= however, willing to become ſuddenly rich, en- 
WW oured, in 1620, to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſpice- 


tat period this commerce has undergone various 
Mltudes, From the very origin of their eſtabliſhment, 

Danes have been embroiled with the neighbouring 
Wok India, as well as the other European ſettlements; 
Y bad it not been ſor the generous aſfiſtance given 
by Mr. Pitt, the Engliſh governor of Fort St. 
abe, the ſettlement of Tranquebar muſt have been 
May the Rajah of Tanjour. At the conclufion of 
vas in Europe, after the death of Charles XII. of 
Mien, the Daniſh Eaſt-India- company found them- 
io much in debt, that they publiſhed propoſals for 
ru ſubſcription for enlarging' their ancient capital 


ina. Two years after, his Daniſh majeſty granted 
charter to his Eaſt-India company; with vaſt pri- 
aud, for ſome time, its commerce was carried 
% ; t vigour. | oy 4 

Ko nes have extended their commerce” to the 
hies, where they have ſettled the iſlands of St. 
St. Croix, and St. Jog wicht are ffee ports; 
ted for ſmuggling: Poithe coaſt of Guinea, 
bey maintain the fort of Ghiriſtianburg: To the 
Na, and to Greenland. 

IF v, LVII. | 


Winn of England. But nothing ſhews the commercial 


re at Ceylon; but were defeated by the Portugueſe. 


C *. for fitting out ſhips to- Tranquebar, Bengal, | 
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In the laſt century there were hardly any manufactures 
carried on in Denmark, for they were firſt introduced by 
Frederic IV. and Chriſtian VI. and may perhaps, in 


time, be further improved. There are artiſts of ſkill in 
Copenhagen ; and at preſent ſeveral branches of the 
mechanic arts are well executed in Denmark. Gold and 
ſilver lace, velvets, filk, ſtuffs, cloths, cotton and wool- 
len-ſtuffs, tapeſtry, ſtockings, hats, porcelaine, and fire- 
arms, are alſo manufactured in this kingdom. Here 
are alſo paper and copper-mills, and filk and cotton 
printing-houſes, with manufactories of ſoap, ſtarch, glue, 
lacker, ſteel, tobacco, ſugar, &c. The lace of I on- 
dern, and the gloves of Randers and Odenſe, are well 
known and eſteemed. 


Army, Navy, REVENox. 


THE three laſt kings of Denmark, notwithſtanding 
the degeneracy of their people in martial affairs, were 
very reſpectable princes, by the number and diſcipline of 
cheir troops, which they kept up with infinite care. The 
preſent military force of Denmark conſiſts of ſeventy 
thouſand men, cavalry and infantry ; the greateſt part of 
which conſiſts of a militia, who receive no pay, but are 
regiſtered on the army liſt, and exerciſed every Sunday. 
The regular troops are about twenty thouſand, and 
chiefly foreigners, or moſt of them are officered by 


to truſt his ſecurity in the hands of thoſe he had tricked 
out of their liberty. Though his army is extremely 
burthenſome to the nation, it coſts little to the crown, 
Great part of the infantry lie in Norway, where they 
live upon the boors at free quarter; and, in Denmark, 
| the peaſantry are obliged to maintain the cavalry in 
victuals and lodgings, and to allow each of them about 
fix ſhillings a month ; half of which is received by the 
colonel, to defray the expence of mounting the men. 

The navy of Denmark is reſpectable, being compoſed 
of thirty-ſix ſhips of the line, and eighteen frigates ; but, 
many of the ſhips being old and out of repair, it is ſup- 
poſed they cannot ſend out more than twenty-five ſhips, 
on the greateſt emergency. This fleet is generally ſta- 
tioned at Copenhagen, which is furniſhed with dock- 
yards, ſtore-houſes, and all the materials neceſſary for the 
uſe of the marine. They have twenty-ſix thouſand 
regiſtered ſeamen, who cannot quit the kingdom without 
leave, nor ſerve on board a merchant ſhip without per- 
miſſion from the admiralty : Four thouſand of theſe are 
kept in conſtant pay, and employed in the dock-yards : 
Their pay, however, is very inconſiderable, but they 
have a ſort of uniform, with lodgings. and ſome provi- 
ſions allowed for themſelves and families. The Danes 
are tolerable navigators ; but their beſt ſeamen are natives 
of Norway. 

The revenues of his Daniſh majeſty ariſe from the 
taxes and impoſitions laid on his own ſubjects, the duties 
paid by foreigners, and his own demeſne lands, including 
confiſcations. The taxes are entirely arbitrary, and 
therefore fluctuating; but they are always grievous to 
the ſubject. They generally conſiſt of cuſtoms, or toll, 
for imports and exports ; of exciſe on the conſumption 
of wine, ſalt, tobacco, and proviſions of all Kinds; of 
taxes upon marriages, paper, -biewing, grinding, and 
the exerciſe of different profeſſions ;. of impoſitions laid 
on land, poll- money, and ground-rent for all houſes; 
money to be raiſed for maintaining fortifications ; and, 
when the king's daughter is married, one hundred thou- 
ſand rix-dollars is to be raifed and paid towards her 
portion. 8 | 2 nt 9 {Ys 
The tolls paid by ſtrangers ariſe chiefly from foreign 
ſhips; that pats through the Sound into the Baltic, through 
the narrow ſtraight of half a mile between Schonen and 
the iſland of Zealand. - Theſe tolls are in proportion to 
the ſize of the ſhip, and value of the cargo, exhibited 
in bills of lading. This tax, which is a. conſiderable. 
article in the revenue of Denmark; has more than once 
ſet the northern parts of Europe in a flame. Ic has oſten 
been diſputed by the Eugliſh and Dutch, and the Swedes 
for ſome time refuſed to pay it: but, in the treaty of 


1720, between Sweden and Denmark, the Swedes agreed 
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foreigners ; for Frederic III. was too refined a politician - 
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to pay ſuch rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great - Bri- 
tain and the Netherlands. The toll is paid at Elſineur, 
a town fituated on the Sound, at the entrance of the 
Baltic, about eighteen miles. diſtant from Copenhagen. 
The whole revenue of Denmark, including what is re- 
ceived at Elſineur, amounts at preſent to the annual ſum 
of. five millions of rix-dollars, or one million two thou- 
fand pounds ſterling. 


Coin, T1TLE. 


THE right of coinage has been entirely veſted in the 
crown, ſince the reign of Frederic III. The current 
coins in Denmark are, a fyrk of copper, two of which 
make a ſchilling ; and two of the latter are equal to one 
ſchilling lub, or a ſtiver. A dutgen is equal to three 
ſtivers, or ſix ſchillings Daniſh. A mark Daniſh 1s 
equal to ſixteen ſchillings, or half a mark lub. A half- 
crown, called alſo one mark-piece, is two marks Daniſh, 
or one mark lub. A crown 1s equal to two half-crowns. 
There are alſo double crowns in Denmark. Rix-dollars 
and ducats paſs at the uſual value, excepting the new 
current ducats, which hardly make two rix- dollars, and 
ſeldom exceed eleven marks. Five Daniſh rix-dollars 
are equal to one pound ſterling. As to the intrinſic 
value of the ſilver coin, from one mark, which is eight 
ounces of pure ſilver, thirty-four current marks lub are 
coined. 

His Daniſh majeſty's title is“ Chriſtian VII. by the 
& Grace of God, king of Denmark and Norway, of the 
c Vandals and Goths, duke of Sleſwick, Holſtein, 
te Stormarn, and Ditmarſch, count of Oldenburg and 
tc Delmenhorſt.” 
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HAVING treated of the Danes in general, we ſhall 
how ſpecify the ſeveral membe;s which compoſe the 
kingdom of Denmark. Its continental terrritories include 
Jutland, Sleſwick, and Holſtein; but, as the laſt is a 
fief of the empire, we have included it in our deſcription 
of Germany. 'The peninſula of Jutland, in Latin. 
Futia, was called Cymbria, or Cherſoneſus Cimbrica by 
the ancients; to whom it was well known, as appears 
from Tacitus and Pliny, We learn from Homer, that 
the ancient Greeks conceived a diſmal idea of the ſtate 
of the inhabitants of this country; for they erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed that the ſun never gladdened them with its 
beams. Jutland, or Julia Septentrionalis, is waſhed on 
the north and weſt by the German ocean; on the eaſt and 
north- eaſt it is bounded by the Leſſer Belt, the Baltic, 
and the Categate; and on the ſouth by the duchy of 
Sleſwick, The country is divided into four dioceſes, 
namely, Ripen to the ſouth, Arhuſan to the eaſt, Aalburg 
to the north, and Wibourg in the centre. 

The Dioceſe of RIPEN contains thirty bailiwicks, 


two hundred and eighty-two pariſhes, ten royal palaces, |. 


ſeven ciries, and ſeveral towns. The cities and principal 
towns are | 

 Rieen, or Riya, the capital of the dioceſe, ſaid to 
have been built about the time that Chriſtianity was firſt 
introduced into this 1 It is ſituated on the river 
Nipſaw, and was formerly one of the moſt celebrated and 
flouriſhing cities in the north. Here are two churches, 
excluſive of the cathedral which is dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. Ripen, which is a place of good trade, is 
governed by two burgomaſters and a ſenate, and contains 
he Public ſchools, a college for divinity, and a public 


Cor inc, or Kor Dix, a town on the river Aa, prin- 
cipally remarkable for its bridge, over which all the black 
cattle and horſes, driven from Jutland to Sleſwick, muſt 
paſs, PL a toll; which conſtitutes a conſiderable 
article in the revenue of his Daniſh majeſty. It has two 
churches, à rich hofpital, and a grammar ſchool. The 
air here is mild and healthy, which induced king Chriſ- 


o mak ual reſidence. When 
Copenhagen was vin | 


p en wa e, in 1712, Fre- 
prin TV. os 2113 f | 1 No, TFT eq to this 
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FRED rRICSs-Opzk, a fortified 


containing a church, a grammar ſchool, and a w 


tribunals. 
he and his chapter are of the Augſburg cone 
are three pariſn- churches, 


[- cathedral: ſchool,” founded by George Friis, c. 
-Popiſh biſhop of this fee, 


town, ſituated 9 
Lefler Belt. Here are two Lutheran churches, 1 


Calviniſt and a popiſh church, a ſyn 
ſchool, and an arſenal. Th isnt, A gram 
3 ö 1 rn e fortifications, howe 


WILLI, or WEELR, a ſmall han 

— 1 en the . ROT, an | 
ere in 1278, and Chriſtian II. | 
the — in this town. n nomagy 

Wap, once a conſiderable city, but now falle 
e it is ſtill ornamented with two handle 

RinGccorinc, a town with a good harb 
on a bay of the German ocean ; No liaben bo 
carry on a conſiderable trade with Holland and Nor! 
- the 3 of 2 wich a fair wind, 

performed in thirty hours. The bay affo; 
good fiſh, particularly oyſters. Several n 
trade with Wibourg and other inland towns have t 
warehouſes here. f 

LEemwick, or Ltmwic, a very ancient to 
gulph of Limford, chiefly inhabited by Kea e 
people. | 

HosTLEBRoO, a town, ſituated on a river which aff; 
plenty of fiſh. 

JeLLING, a ſmall town, though formerly a city 
to have been the reſidence of ſeveral of the ancient . 
The tombs of the Pagan king Gormo, and his cor! 
Tyra, to be ſeen here, are entitled to notice. Theſe 
two hillocks, or tumuli, within the church; and berws 
them is a ſtone, with hieroglyphical figures and a Ry 
inſcription, which Harold, the firſt Chriſtian king 
Denmark, erected in memory of his anceſtors, in 
year 960. | 

The Dioceſe of ARHUSEN contains thirty-c 
bailiwicks, three hundred and four pariſhes, five calf 
and eight fortified towns; the principal of which are 

AaRHuUuUS, or AARHUSEN, the capital, ſituated i 
fine plain near the Categate, at the mouth of the ri 
Gude. It is a large, populous, flouriſhing town, witl 
commodious harbour, It has ſix gates, two mark 
places, two churches, a chapel of eaſe, an epiſcoſ 
palace, a cathedral ſchool of fix claſſes, and a wel- 
dowed hoſpital, 

SCANDERPORG, a Very ancient and magnificent pala 
with a ſtrong fortreſs. 

RAaNDERS, a conſiderable town on the river Gude 


orw 
a voya ge 
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endowed hoſpital. It is famous for the beſt ſalmon 
Jutland, and has a good trade in gloves, ſtrong-be 
and earthen-ware. 

HoxsEns, a pretty large town on the Baltic, hay! 
two churches, a well-endowed grammar ſchool, and 
hoſpital, 

EBELSTAT, or EBELSTOFT, a ſmall town at the botto 
of a bay, formed by the Categate. 
MxIAOER, in Latin Ager Marie, a ſmall town, 6 
ated on a gulph called Mariagerfiord. 

Hosxoz, a ſmall market-town on the ſame gulph. 

Rye, an ancient market-town, formerly of {at 
conſequence. Chriſtian III. was elected king of De 
mark in this town, in 1534. | 
The Dioceſe of WIBOURG comprehends fixt 
bailiwicks, two hundred and eighteen pariſhes, th 
garriſons, and three towns. The places in it wot 
mentioning are | E 
' Winours, or Visoro, in Latin Yiburgum, ine 6 
pital of the dioceſe, and of all Jutland. It is one of 
moſt ancient cities in the kingdom, and was forme 
ſo large and opulent, that, before the reformation, u gt 
tained twelve churches and fix convents. It 15 
place of great reſort, on account of its being 2, 7 
judicature, to which appeals are made from nit 
It continues to be the ſee of a biſhop, 0 
three market-places, {ix gi 
lanes. The epiſcop#! 


has ſix maſters with, ha 0 


and twenty-eight ſtreets and 


[ome falaries, and a royal 


the ancient Kings of Denmark received the homage of 
ir ſtates in this town. a 
ich begins on the 26th of April, and laſts a fort- 
F 1 is no ſmall advantage to this city. | 

HIVE; or SKIVE, a little old town, having a good 
e in horſes, horned cattle, and corn, by means of the 
x 1 of Limford, and the rivers which run into it, 
be Dioceſe of ALDBURG, which is a very fertile 
mic, contains thirteen bailiwicks, one hundred and 
f -ny-ſeven pariſhes, and ſome towns of note. Such as 
ne, in Latin Alburgum, the capital of the 
4 ocele, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the gulph of Lim- 
on the borders of the dioceſe of Wibourg. It is a 
J populous, ancient city, and, next to Copenhagen, 
noc oplent and well-built in rhe whole kingdom. 
4 Is ſituation being low, 1t 1s watered with two ſtreams 
WE. through it, which are called the Eaſt and the 
a River. Here are two pariſh-churches, and the 
e mmber of alms-houſes, with a cathedral ſchool, a 
palace, an epiſcopal palace, an exchange, and a 
a} harbour. A great quantity of herrings and grain 
zexported from this city, which has alſo a good trade 
W: mſquets, piſtols, ſaddles and gloves. - 
denaoEx, or SCAGEN, a {mall town which, not long 
ixe, obtained the rights and privileges of a city. The 
dabitants have ſome trade, but ſubſiſt principally by 
ſine, and piloting ſhips about thoſe dangerous coaſts 
nd from the Baltic. 
NickopINGIS, a conſiderable town on the ifle of 
, formed by the gulph of Limford. | 
TrsrzD, a town of good trade, ſituated on a river 
ich runs into the gulph of Limford. Here is a kind 
univerſity, very indifferently endowed by Chriſ- 
vl. king of Denmark. | 

Spy, Or SEEBY, a fmall ancient town on a river of 
ume name, which here falls into the ſea, and forms a 
odious harbour. It carries on a conſiderable 


Ie. 


mſiderable place, and the ſee of a biſhop. 

The moſt conſiderable iſlands belonging to Jutland 
t Lefow and Samſoe, both of which are tolerably 
Wil: and pretty well peopled by hunters and fiſher- 


SLESWICK. 


THIS duchy derives its name from Schleſwig or Sleſ- 

, the capital, but is frequently termed South Jut- 
Un hiſtory, eſpecially by ancient writers. Part of it 
ai belonged to the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, 
M hoſe houſe the reigning family of Denmark is de- 
med; but now the king of Denmark poſſeſſes the 
We, It has Jutland, or North Jutland, on the 
a; on the eaſt it is bounded by the Baltic; on the 
U by the duchy of Holſtein ; and on the weſt by the 
man ocean, It is about eighty miles in length, and 
In breadth ; being well watered with rivers, which 
uz the foil, and ſupply the inhabitants with large 
Wtties of fiſh, Corn and cattle are very plentiful in 
enitory, which is divided into the four circles of 
Werſleben, Tonderen, Flensburg and Gottorp, The 
Pal places which they contain are 


Wwcs, or SCHLESWIG, in Latin Slesvicum, the 


of the duchy, ſituated on an arm of the ſea, 
tie gulph of Schey. It was formerly a very opu- 
Miderable city, and the ſee of a biſhop ; but, in 
Ed When the ducal court was removed from Sleſwick, 
No decay. In the Old Town there is but one 
i odich is the cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, a 
and ſtructure; in the choir of which are the tombs 
| e 0 and h Not far from the ca- 
Mis the 


it mark 


"ſt T l re are now ten nuns reſident in it, including 


\ 
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The great Eaſter-Snapſting, or 


HoxRIN G, a ſmall country town, though formerly 


palace here, which has frequently 
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which make it their ſummer abode. Sleſwick is well 
ſupplied with neceſſaries from the neighbouring country, 
At the diſtance of a few miles from this city, appear the 
ruins of the famous wall, or rampart; called Danewark; 
which the Danes, in ancient times, built from ſea to 
ſea, as a bulwark againſt the incurfions of the Saxons, 

GoTTORP, or GoTToRFF, in Latin Gotterpium, the 
ancient feat and patrimony of the dukes of Holſtein, 
the chief branch of which family, after the royal one, 
took from thence the title or ſurname of Cottorp. This 
famous palace is built in the middle of a ſmall lake, 
fortified with four baſtions. The magnificence of the 
building, the long bridge thrown over the lake, the 
garden diverſified and adorned with terraces, walks, 
arbours, parterres, orangeries, nurſeries, ſummer- houſes, 
fiſh-ponds, baſons, water-works, caſcades, and ſtatues, 
render it the moſt noble and delightful habitation in 
the northern part of Europe. In an elegant ſammer- 


| houſe on the north ſide of the palace, was formerly kept 


a large globe of eleven feet diameter, the outſide of which 
repreſented the earth, and the inſide the heavens, ſtudded 
with all the known ſtars of ſilver gilt: ten or eleven 
perſons might fit conveniently round a table within it. 
The whole machine revolved round its own axis once 
in twenty-four hours, being put in motion by water; 
and was fo contrived that it might be eaſily kept in con- 
ſtant rotation from within, by means of Archimedes's 
fcrew. In 1713, this curious globe was preſented to the 
czar Peter I. who ordered it to be conveyed to Peterſ- 
burg. This noble piece of mechaniſm was conſtrued 
by the celebrated I ycho-Brahe, to repreſent his plane- 
tary ſyſtem. Here is alſo a copper globe, ten feet and 
a half in diameter, with a ſphere exhibiting the ſun 
moving in the ecliptic, and all the heavenly bodies 
revolving by means of certain wheels, which are turned 
with water conveyed from the neighbouring mountain. 
Adjoining to the garden is a fine park, or foreſt, beau- 
tifully laid out in walks and openings, and abounding 
with fallow deer and game. A cuſtom-houſe is erected 
here to receive a toll for black cattle, paſſing from Jut- 
land into Germany, which produces a conſiderable fum 
annually to the king of Denmark. 

ECKRENFORD, or ECKELNFOHRDE, a modern-built 
flouriſhing town, with an excellent harbour, The ſtreets 
are broad, well paved and planted, with trees. Its trade 
is pretty conſiderable, | 

FREDERICKSTADT, a regular well-built town, of a 
ſquare form, after the Dutch manner, ſituated between 
the rivers Eider and Treen. Its ſtreets are remarkably 
clean, and in ſome of them fine rows of lime-trees are 
planted. The moſt ſubſtantial traders and merchants in 
this town are Mennonites, a fort of Anabaptiſts, who 
derive their name from Mennon Simon of Friſia, who 
lived in the ſixteenth century. Here are alſo ſome 
Quakers, Anabaptiſts, and Jews; the laſt of which have 
a ſynagogue. The inhabitants are employed in filk and 
woollen-manufactures, navigation, and commerce. In- 
ſtead of a wall, Frederickſtadt is ſurrounded. only by a 
moat, with large high trees growing on the banks of it. 
This town is twenty-four miles welt of Sleſwick. 5 

TonninGEn, an elegant town, though neither large 
nor populous, about ten miles from Frederickſtadt. It 
enjoys a conſiderable ſhare of trade, in conſequence of 
its convenient harbour, which was improved by the duke 
at the expence of thirty thouſand rix-dollars. It had 
once a noble caſtle, which was demoliſhed in 1734, by 
order of his majeſty. | 1 

Husun, in Latin Huſ/umum, a town ſituated on the 
gulph of Hover, ten miles north of Tonningen. This 
place cannot boaſt of its antiquity, neither did it become 
conſiderable till about the year 1 500, when it began 
to be ſo rich and flouriſhing, that the inhabitants then 


built their beautiful church, which is reckoned. the largeſt 


and handſomeſt in this country. In; 1521, a mint was 


eſtabliſhed in this town, Where a great number of rix- 


dollars were coined; but it was ſoon after removed to 
Sleſwick. Duke Adolphus, in 1512 built a ſpacious 

en the reſidence of 
the dowager ducheſſes. Huſum is, however, much de- 
cayed, having ſuffered greatly by conflagration, war, 


and 


— — 
- 
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and inundation. Its prefent trade conſiſts in beer, cattle, 


and horſes. 


FLENSBURGH, a large handſome town, fituated on the 
gulph of Flens, formed by the Baltic, about eight mules 


north of Sleſwick, and thirty eaſt of Tonningen. It 


has ſo commodious a harbour, that ſhips of great burden 


may come up, and be loaded from the warehouſes. It 


is a long narrow town, extending about a mile in length, 
and contains twelve lanes, beſides the High- ſtreet, and 
five gates, excluſive of the Mill-gate. ] 
houſes are ſpacious and well built, and the town is 
adorned with one Daniſh and three German churches, a 
chapel, an exchange, and two handſome market-places. 
King Chriſtian V. in 1646, was born in the ancient 
caſtle which ſtood in this town, but is now quite in ruins. 
In 1655, when the plague raged at Copenhagen, the 
court, and all the public officers, removed to this town. 
 APENRADE, a town, ſituated at the bottom of a deep 
open bay, which. runs from the Baltic a conſiderable 
way into the land. It is one of the beſt and moſt flou- 
riſhing places in this country, and ſtill continues to im- 
rove both in beauty and extent. It has a commodious 

| 132M though it is not deep enough to admit ſhips of 
burden to come up cloſe to the bridge. Moſt of the 
inhabitants are in good circumftances : They are faid to 
be expert ſhip-builders, and are conſtantly employed. 

GLucx$SBURG, a {mall town, commanded by a caſtle. 

HADERSLEBEN, a pretty large ſea- port town, about 
twenty miles north of Apenrade. - | 

Tux, a very ancient town on the ſouthern bank of 
the river Wydaw. It was endowed with the privileges of 


a city ſo early as the year 1243, but it has ſince under- 


gone various viciſſitudes. Its trade is now ruined, and its 
harbour choaked up with ſand. It is, however, defended 
by a ſtrong fort, which the king maintains in good 
repair. 3 | 

Lonku-crosrER, a ſmall town on the little river 
Lohn-becke, four miles north of T under. 

To SLESWICK belong ſeveral: ISLANDS, both 
in the ocean and in the Baltic, Of the former the 
chief is 

NokrhsrRAxp, an iſland oppoſite to the town of 
Huſum, ſaid ta have been ſeparated from the continent 
by a violent ſtorm. The length of it, at one time, was 
twelve miles, and the breadth about four. I he ſoil was 
fruitful both in paſture and corn, and the number of in- 
habitants amounted to eight thouſand. A conſiderable 
number of black cattle, ſheep, and poultry, were bred 
upon it, and great quantities of butter made; but the 
iſland has been ruined by repeated inundations, In the 
year 1.300, ſeveral churches and villages, with a great 
number of people and cattle, were deſtroyed. In 15 32, 
the whole iſland was overflowed, and nineteen hundred 
perſons periſhed. In 1615, three hundred men, women, 
and children were drowned. After this period, no acci- 
dent of the kind happened for a conſiderable time, the 
inhabitants had ak time to repair their banks and 
dykes ; but all their care and precaution proved ineffectual 


againſt the ſtorm that happened on the 11th of October, | 
' Herrits: Theſe contain three hundred and forty 
pariſhes, and ſome: conſiderable cities, particularly 


1634; when, at ten o'clock at night, the whole iſland 
was laid under water, and upwards of ſix thouſand per- 
ſons loſt their lives : fifty 
and the dykes were broken in forty-four different places. 
Of all the inhabitants, only fifteen, hundred were ſaved. 
The churches which ſtood on riſing ground held out the 


ſtorm. The: whole iſland continued thus overflowed, - 


except à ſmall ſpot which ſtood higher than the reſt. 
Attempts have ſince been made to bank out the ſea, and 
regain part of the ground thus overflowed. 
Aion, a ſmal 
mous only for an oyſter-fiſhery. _ | 
Fon a, an iſland of an oval figure, about ſix miles in 
length, and four in breadth, abounding with cattle and 
corn. It maintains about four thouſand inhabitants, who 


ancient Friſons, 


: 


SYLT, an iſland, ſituated to the north of Fora, about 


fourteen miles in „but very, unequal in breadth; It 


is ſandy and barren, but the inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly: by 


agriculture, grazing, knitting, and navigation. The 


Moſt of the 


i0dand in che form of a creſcent, fa. 


OF 


y thouſand head of cattle periſhed, | 


| good paſtures for cattle; and on the welt are ſeveral wn 


on the north by the Categate and Schager-rack ; on 


Funen; and on. the ſouth. by the iſlands of M 


dull, and inactive. 
account of the vapours which rife from the ſea, yet! 


3 
1 


K 


ſeamen are very expert, many of whom en 
year in the whale-fiſhery, on the coaſts of leg 
Greenland, and Spitzbergen. On the hills of thi: ia 
earthen urns are found, filled with human bones i 
aſhes : a proof that the ancient Friſons burned their d ; 
The inhabitants are dreſſed like thoſe of F ora, eſpeci; F 
the women, who wear gowns that reach no lower „ 
their knees, after the manner of the ancient Laced 
monians, 

Rom, or Rox, is ſituated to the north-eaſt of 8 
and is an iſle of about ſeven miles in length, and fou: 
breadth ; containing about fifteen hundred inhabitan 
diſperſed in ſeveral villages. Near the eaſtern coaft ; 
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harbours for ſmall veſſels. 
Maxok was once a conſiderable iſland, but the great 
part of it is now ſwallowed up by the ſea. 
On the Coaſt of the BALTIC are TWO ISLAND 
depending on SLESWICK, named Alſen and Arroe 
ALSEN, which is ſituated oppoſite to the towns 
Flenſburg and Apenrade, is about fourteen miles 
length from north to ſouth, and twelve in breadth fe 
eaſt to weſt, It is fertile and populous, containing, b 
fides ſeveral villages, two conſiderable towns, neal 
Sanderburg and Northburg, which have given title 
two of the branches of the Holſtein family. Sanderb 
is ſituated near the ſouth end of the iſland, where | 
duke of that name reſided, and is a handſome to 
defended by a ſtately caſtle. The duke of Northb 
reſided at the town of that name, ſeated in the north 
art, | 
: ARRoE, a ſmall iſland in the Leſſer Belt, betwe 
Funen and the coaſt of Sleſwick. It was formerly v 
woody, but a conſiderable part of it has been cleared, 
render it fit for tillage. 
hut the principal iſlands, which compoſe this ki 
dom, it will be neceſſary to particularize. 


Sn 


Tur ISLAND or ZEALAND. 


ZxalAxp, or SEELAND, in Dutch Saland, is the 
fertile and extenſtve iſland in the Baltic, and is bound 


eaſt by the Sound, which divides it from Schonen; 
the weſt by the Greater Belt, that ſeparates it fr 


| Falſter, and Laland. Its length from eaſt to well 
ſixty- eight miles, and its breadth about ſixty. The 
is generally level, and extremely fertile, and the wo 
and foreſts abound with game. The coaſt is indente 
| gulphs, bays, and inlets, affording commodious 
bours; by means of which a confiderable trade might 
carried on by the natives; but they are in general diſpin 
Though the air is pretty thick, 
| wholeſome; many of the inhabitants living to à 
great age. The neighbouring ſeas, as well as the | 
and rivers, abound with fiſh. 
This iſland is divided into twenty-ſix bailiwicks, ei 


CorgnHacen, in Latin Copenhaga, in Daniſh Ao 
baden, and in Duteh Kop2nhaven, the chief of the ill 
and the capital of the' whole kingdom, being the refid 
of the king. It is thus called from its fate and o 
modious harbour, which is ſheltered by tlie iſland 
Amack, its name. ſignifying the merchant's port. 

one hundred and eighteers miles north-eaſt! of Sleſe 
one hundred and fifty- two north-eaſt of Hambutg), 
hundred and ninety ſourk>weſt! of Stockholm, three! 
dred and forty north. eaſt of Amſterdam, five . 
and eighty north - eaſt of Paris, and five hundred | 
[north-eaſt of London. Its ſituation is marſhy # | 
but, on the land fide; there are ſeveral beautiful! 
which furniſh the inhabitants with plenty: of Fen " 
{The city makes a nificent appearance at 4 
It — ſour . —— ten pariſh, and nine F 
churches, a conſiderable number of publio and 5 
palaces, upwards. of four thouſand burgher: * 
leveral of Which are inhabited by ten or mere 
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en market and public places, areas, or ſquares, and 
. bondred and eighty-ſix ſtreets, according to the moſt 
en computation. This city is divided into three 
* -xcipal arts : Old Copenhagen, New Copenhagen, and 
.tnſhfen. The two laſt, being more modern than 
t, are laid out in broad ſtreets running in a ſtraight 
Even in Old Copenhagen, ſince the laſt great fire, 
peets are of a ſufficient breadth ; but the windings 
A dot be entirely avoided. The expence this city is 
n keeping the ſtreets clean, amounts yearly to about 
dre thouſand rix-dollars ; and in the night the ſtreets 
W. luminated with lanterns. The houſes in the prin- 
ctrets and areas are almoſt entirely built with brick; 
in the lanes, moſt of the habitations are of timber. 
n the whole, they make ſo fine an appearance, that 
penhagen may be looked upon as one of the moſt 
"iful and magnificent cities in Europe. In ſome 
of the town there are deep canals, into which large 
may enter, and be laden and unladen quite cloſe to 
W. touſes and warehouſes. Beſides the three general 
bons above-mentioned, the city is divided into twelve 
ers, and the burghers into as many companies, 
ich have all their particular colours. The weſt and 
Wi quarter of St. Anne make but one company, and 
fre company conſtitutes the twelfth, The principal 
ces in the ſeveral quarters are the German church, 
icated to St. Peter; the Walkendorf college; the 
at Wartow hoſpital, a noble foundation for the poor, 
mining three hundred beds for the ſick and diſtreſſed, 
bare alſo allowed each half a rix-dollar a week; a 
ll church ſtands cloſe to the hoſpital, which is ſo con- 
fed that the ſick may hear divine ſervice and ſermons 
their beds; St. Mary's church, where the biſhops of 
n kingdoms are uſually conſecrated, the tower of 
ch is reckoned the nobleſt in Copenhagen; the uni- 
tity, founded by Chriſtian I. in 1478, and reſtored 
Chriſtian III. to which belong four ſpacious colleges, 
endowed ; the royal college, founded by Chriſtian IV. 
1618; the Borrichian college, a moſt elegant and well- 
bed foundation; the magnificent, new, and royal 
ce of Chriſtianſburg, finiſhed in 1740, the ſecond or 
ji ftory of which is adorned with all the magnificence 
elegance imaginable ; the royal chapel of this palace 
lo beautiful and ſuperb. The chancery joins the 
ue, by means of a corridor, or covered gallery, and 
very magnificent ſtructure. The exchange is a grand 
We in the Gothic taſte. The entrance to the harbour 
b narrow as to deny admittance to more than one ſhip 
time, and this paſſage is ſecured every night with a 
Ine boom: The mouth of it is commanded by the 
Biel on one fide, and a block-houſe on the other, well 
ited with artillery. Five hundred fail of ſhips may 
t eaſe in the harbour, ſecure alike from the weather 
the enemy. Here the royal navy of Denmark may 
ken, each ſhip riding in its proper birth or ſtation ; 
% round the whole incloſure, a wooden gallery pro- 
* over the water. The external road affords good 
rage, being fenced from the ſea by a large ſand- 
&; the ſhallows of which are diſtinguiſhed by two 
ang buoys. The iſle of Amack renders the harbour 
*r, becauſe it breaks the waves, and ſtops the high 
of the ſea. The harbour is ſo excellent, that, 
Copenhagen a free city, it wouid doubtleſs be the 
dad ſtaple of all the traffic of the Baltic. The iſle 
Amack is ſeparated from Zealand by a canal, but 


"ing the paſſage of the ſhips that fail in and out. 
"agen is of a round form, which is chiefly owing 
uit of fortifications, and contains about thirty-five 
un inhabitants. That Copenhagen is well fortified 
Th and art, the three long and — ſieges which 
Tibia under Frederic I. Chriſtian III. and Frede- 
' UE a ſufficient proof; but its fortifications at 
,riods, compared with its preſent ſtrength, were 
Conſiderable. e 
N ElLsixzukx, or ELrsinoRe, the richeſt 
duesledant town in Zealand, except Copenhagen, 
Dees, 7 miles north of that city. It is ſituated on 
a ua, or Sound, encompatſed with walls, and 
ded by the ſtrong fortreſs of Cronenburg, | 
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communication with it by ſeveral bridges, without 
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which commands one ſide of the Sound. This caſtle; 
which was formerly very ſtrong, ſpacious, and magni- 
ficent, was built by Frederic II. out of his own private 
revenue. Every ſhip that paſſes this ſtraight muſt ſtrike 
fail at Cronenburg, and come to the town to compound 
for the cuſtom, under the penalty of forfeiting the veſſel 
and cargo. The king's cuſtom-houſe at Helſineur is a 
fine new edifice. It alſo contains two pariſh churches; 
and a grammar ſchool. ; 

Oppoſite to Helfineur appears the iſland of Huen; 
riſing like a hill in the middle of the ſea, and command- 
ing a proſpect over all the neighbouring country. Upon 
this iſland the famous Tycho Brahe built the caſtle of 
Uramburg, and his obſervatory. Frederic II. gave him 
the iſland for life, as a commodious ſpot for his purpole ; 
the air being generally free from fogs, and the ſky perfectly 
ſerene. After having finiſhed Uraniburg; in ſuch a 
manner as to be deemed the moſt curious edifice in the 
world, Tycho Brahe built another houſe on the ſouthern 
part of the iſland, and gave it the appellation of Stel- 
burg. Both theſe ſtructures were completely provided 
with all the inſtruments and apparatus neceflary in the 
difterent reſearches of aſtronomy ; and he was enabled to 
pay the expence by a penſion of two thouſand golden 
crowns, a conſiderable fief in Norway, and a prebend in 
the church of Roſchild. Uraniburg is now in ruins; 
and the iſland belongs to the Swedes. 

FREDERICSBURG, a town, rendered remarkable by the 
caſtle and royal palace in its neighbourhood, eſteemed 
the Verſailles of Denmark. The palace is founded upon 
piles in a lake, and is truly magnificent; the chapel is 
well decorated, and the hall of audience adorned with 
paintings, ſtatues, and rich tapeſtry. Behind the caſtle 
is a flower-garden, raiſed from a terrace, which had alſo 
its foundation on piles in the lake, at a vaſt expence. 
The park belonging to it is about nine miles in length; 
interſperſed with lawn, vale; and hillock, pools and 
fiſh-ponds, and flocked with fallow deer from England. 

RoscniLD, or RotsKILD, in Latin Koeſkildia, once 
the capital of the kingdom; and the reſidence of its 
king, ſituated at the bottom of the bay of Iſefiord, 
| eighteen, miles weſt of Copenhagen. This city derives 
its name from Roe, the eleventh king of Denmark, who 
was the founder of it, and ki/de, which ſignifies a ſpring ; 
there being ſeveral ſprings on the ſpot where it ſtands. 
Since the kings of Denmark have removed their court 


merce, and importance. The kings of Denmark were 
formerly elected and crowned in this city. Of twenty- 
ſeven churches, which formerly adorned this town, two 
only now remain. But the cathedral is a noble 
monument of the ancient grandeur of this town. It 
continues to be the burying-place of the royal family; 
Among the tombs of the Daniſh kings, ſome of which 
are very magnificent, ſtands a handſome marble pillar, 
erected by queen Margaret, as a ſupport to the whetſtone, 
ſent to her by Albert, king of Sweden, to ſharpen her 
needles, in deriſion of her ſex. He ſuffered ſeverely for 
this ſarcaſm : he was taken priſoner by the queen, de- 
tained ſeven years in cuſtody, and obliged to relinquiſh 
all his pretenſions to the crown of Sweden. Here is alſo a 
monument to the memory of the ſame queen Margaret, who 
formerly preſented this church with a fine altar, on which 
ſtood the images of the twelve apoſiics, each as Jarge as 
a child of three years of age, of maſſy gold; but king 
Erick of Pomerania, who was no ſtranger to the intrinſie 
value of theſe figures, took them with him when he left 
Denmark. The other church, which ſtands at the end 
of the town, is dedicated to the Virgin Mary; in whichi 


reliques depoſited. Here is a convent of Lutheran nuns, 
belonging to the beſt families: They wear no particular 
habit, are reſtricted by no vows, and, when a proper 
match offers, may leave the cloiſter and marry. Each 
of theſe ladies has a yearly penſion of eighty r1x-dollars,- 
beſides an apartment,. board; &c. - The college of the 


and the whole town exhibits evident marks of poverty 
and decay. A famous treaty of peace was concluded 


here, in 1658, between Denmark and Sweden. 
| 9 Hol Btck, 


from this place, it has dwindled greatly in wealth, com- 


money was formerly coined, and a great number of popiſn 


univerſity is far from being in a flouriſhing condition, 
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Hot Ek, a pretty large town, ſituated at the bottom 
of à narrow bay, which communicates with that of Iſe- 
fiord, about fourteen miles weſt of Roſchild. | 
CarLtxBvRG, or KaiunDBuRo, one of the moſt 
flouriſhing towns in Zealand, ſeated at the bottom of a 
gulph which opens into the Great Belt, fifty-two miles 
welt of Copenhagen. The gulph in this place forms a 
ſafe and commodious harbour, a circumſtance which 
contributes greatly to its trade. St. Mary's church in 
this town is ornamented with four high ſpires, and makes 
a handfome appearance. Here is a caſtle, now ſome- 
whit in ruins, in which Chriſtian II. died in confine- 


ment. Albert, king 
here ; but in 1658, the Swedes blew up the caſtle from 


- motives of revenge. 


Sora, formerly the ſeat of a rich abbey, on the banks 
of a ſmall lake, which became an univerſity, under the 
patronage of Frederic and Chriſtian IV. Charles Guſ- 
tavus, king of Sweden, was educated here, and retained 
ſuch veneration for the place, that, when. he invaded 
Zealand, he would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to enter the 
town.” The revenues of this college have ſince been an- 
nexed to the crown of Denmark, and the place 1s almoſt 
unknown. 

RixGsSTEDE, or RincsTeD, in Latin Ringfladium, a 
town of great antiquity, where many of the Daniſh 
kings are buried, in an old church dedicated to St. 
Canute : particularly king Waldemar and Erick the 
Pious. The houſes are mean, and the town quite deſti- 
tute of trade, though it is ſtill famous for a court of judi- 
cature, to which appeals lie from all the courts of Zea- 


land, except Copenhagen, and ſome other towns. 


Kock, a ſmall but rich and populous town, eleven 
miles from Copenhagen. 
 P&esro, a town of ſome trade, ſituated in a bay of 
the Baltic. | | 
WAREN ZVR, a ſmall ſea port town in the ſame 
neighbourhood, having a pretty good trade. 

" NewsTEeD, a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Nes, which divides it into two parts, and then falls 
into the Baltic. This place contains two churches, and 
has a tolerable trade. | 

| SKELSKOR,' Or SKIELSKIOR, a ſmall town on the coaſt 
of the Great Belt. | 

. KogsoR, or KogsorR, in Latin Cruci/ora, a ſmall 


town, ſituated on a point of land in the Great Belt. 


It has a commodious harbour for veſſels which do not 
draw above nine feet water; but its buildings are mean 
and irregular. On the ſea- ſnore, near the town, ſtands 
an ancient royal palace, ſurrounded with a ditch and 
rampart; in part of which the commandant and other 
perſons have apartments. The other part ſerves for a 
granary, and commands the harbour. 

- Nyex10BinG, a ſmall place, though formerly a city, 
and ſtill enjoys the privileges of a city, with the advan- 
tages of navigation, and a good harbour. 

SLAGELSE, a large and populous town, though con- 
ſiſting principally of mean houſes. It contains two 
churches, . a well-endowed hoſpital, and a grammar- 

The inhabitants apply themſelves chiefly to 
agriculture, and the railing * tobacco, | 


Tux ISLAND or FUNEN. 
THIS is the ſecond iſland in Denmark, in point of 


extent and importance, extending about thirty-ſix miles 


fromeaſt to weſt, and thirty from ſouth to north. It has 
the iſland of Samſoe on the north ; the Greater Belt on 


'the eaſt ; the Leſſer Belt on the weſt; and the Baltic on 


* 


the ſouth. The face of the country is agreeably diver- 
fified with ſmall verdant hills, delightful plains, and 
woods. The foil is rich and well cultivated, affording a 
large quantity of corn for exportation, as well as large 


herds of black cattle, a good breed of horſes, and hogs 


in great abundance. Funen is the appenage of his Daniſn 
majeſty's eldeſt ſon, and the government of it is one of 


the molt conſiderable in the whole kingdom. Invited by 


2 1 and ww of 0 iſland, moſt of the noble 
familie; e Kingdom have long reſided in it. Here 
are er Ih water lakes and rivers, but none of them 
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of Sweden, was alſo a priſoner : 
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| 


are navigable, In the bays, and ator | 

great quantity of ſea-fiſh — ee 
herrings, cels, turbot, &c. The whole iſland 8 0 1 
into five ampts or diſtricts, in which are four ri 
towns, and two hundred and fixty-four villa A ö 
principal places are W 

ODENSEF, or Opzence in Latin Othinia, a Ci | 
great antiquity, and the capital of the iſland * Xx 
to have been built before the Chriſtian a+; = | 
derive its name from the northern idol Olin, * 
not, as ſome imagine, from the emperor Ocho. q 
never was in this city. It is large, populous, and 
built, and was formerly the reſidence of the kin 6 
well as the place where the ſtates aſſembled 2 
crown became hereditary, and the ſovereign abſolu 
Here are four churches, of which the cathedral * | 
moſt remarkable, dedicated to St. Canute; in which | 4 
body of that prince was found about one hundred 1 
forty years ago, in a copper coffin, gilt and adorned v 
precious ſtones. The king's palace, which is built 
the ſpot where the ancient convent of St. John forme | 
ſtood, is neither large, commodious, nor elegant; it u 43 
intended only as a lodging for Frederic IV. in his 
caſional progreſſes through Funen : that excellent prin | 
however, died in this palace, in 1730. In 169 
Chriſtian IV. erected, and liberally endowed, a colle 
in this place, in which are ſome profeſſors :- and thi 
the only one remaining of many ack Daniſh ſeminat 
of learning. A ſubſidy treaty was concluded here 
1701, between Denmark, England, and Holl 
Odenſee is famous for its excellent beer. 

NyBURG, or NEWBURG, a town ſituated on the G 
Belt, - where the paſſage is narroweſt between Fu 
and Zealand, and has a good harbour. The inhabita 
ſubſiſt partly by accommodating the paſſengers, \ 
daily croſs from hence to Korſor in Zealand, or ret 
hither from thence; and partly by commerce. Sl 
paſſing through the Great Belt, are obliged to pay a 
here, for which purpoſe a man of war is always ſtatio 
in the Belt. The royal palace, in which Chriſtian 
was born, in 1481, is now in ruins: only a wing 
remains, which at preſent ſerves for a magazine 
arſenal. It is mentioned as a remarkable circumſta 
that, when king Chriſtian II. was an incant, a mon 
carried him to the top of the palace, on the ouiſ 
brought him down again, and ſafely conveyed hun 
the apartment from whence he had taken him. 

SCHWINBORG, Or SVENBORG, a pleaſant town, \ 
a good harbour. In 1658, Charles Guſtavus began 
march here over the ice, to the iſlands of Lange 
Falſter, and Zealand. This town, which has iulit 
greatly by ſieges, is ſtill ornamented with two chute 

Wozu, or TopuRs, a ſmall town, fituatcd | 
little Gulph, on the ſouthern coaſt of Funen. 

Asskxs, a ſmall town on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 
iſland, whence the troops of Chriſtian III. in 15 
routed the army of Chriſtopher earl of Oldenburg, 
ſlew Guſtavus Troll, archbiſhop of Upfall. Ge 
Rautzaw, having obtained this victory, levelled 
town with the ground. | | ; 

MippLerankT, or MiDDLEFAR, a ſmall neat i 
on the coaſt of the Leſſer Belt, which at this place ( 
not exceed a mile in, breadth. Charles Guſtavus 
his army, marched over the ice to this town, where 
defeated the Daniſh forces, and made himſelf maſte 
Funen. 

K1ERTEMINDE, a town ſituated on a large bay 4 
mouth of a river, which forms a very comme 
harbour for the exportation of grain, to the gre 
vantage of the inhabitants. 


Tas ISLAND os LANGELAND. 


THIS igand is ſituated in the Great Bel 
ſouth-eaſt of Funen, to the weſt of Laland, 4" 1 
ſouth-weſt of. Zealand, being about twenty ny 
length, and eight in breadth. It is fertile in 2 
abounding with wheat, rye, and barley, of We 
natives annually export great quantities. [n the hr j 
century it was an appenage to ſome of the Fine 


bac, and was called a principality; but it is now only 
aunty, under the ſame general governor as the iſland 
onen. It is divided into ſixteen pariſhes, in which 
L only places worth mentioning are | 
grCOPING, or RuDK10BING, a pretty large town, 
u good trade in corn and proviſions, It contains a 
uch, and a ſchool, and is fortified with a wall and 
on the three ſides next the land. : 
[zaNEXER, a fort for the defence of Rutcoping, in 
Ian the king of Denmark maintains a ſtrong garriſon, 
nds on a ſteep high mountain, and was formerly 
of the ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom. In the 
dem part of the iſland is a high promontory called 


qkebierg. 
Taz ISLAND or LALAND. 


a 
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THIS iſland has Zealand on the north, Falſter on 
eilt, Langeland on the weſt, and Femeren on the 
4. [ris about thirty- eight miles in length, and twenty 
breadth, and the foil is ſo fertile that it ſupplies 
genhagen with wheat, and great quantities are yearly 
mated by the Dutch traders. It is ſaid indeed to be 
+ richeſt ſpot in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, pro- 
ing all ſorts of grain in great abundance. It is alſo 
ws for a kind of red fruit, called manna, which 
Embles ſweet almonds in taſte, and grows on a flender 
m This iſland is not without woods, but they are 
jefly on the weſt ſide of it. Agriculture is ſo very 
antzgeous in this territory, that grazing is very little 
tended to. Laland has a particular governor, but, in 
lntual affairs, is under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of 
men, It is divided into five diſtricts or bailiwicks, 
dis adorned with many villages, wich ſeats belonging 
the nobleſſe, excluſive of the following towns. 
Naxcnow, a handſome place ſituated near the bottom 
a bay on the weſt ſide of the iſland. It was anciently 
xl fortified, though it is now only encompaſſed with a 
ul. The inhabitants are wealthy, and among them 
* many Jews, who are allowed the public exerciſe of 
ker religion, and have a ſynagogue for that purpoſe. 
ie is an hoſpital, a grammar-ſchool, and a good 
WDour, | 
SaxcopING, Or SAXKIOBING, a little old town, 
dated in a large fruitful plain, whence great quantities 
com are exported in flat-bottomed boats. 
Nrsrzp, or NEwsSTADT, a flouriſhing but not a 
e town on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, It carries on 
þ conſiderable trade to the duchy of Mechlenburg and 
der provinces in Germany, and was once famous for a 
We monaſtery, founded in 1286, the ruins of which 
now to be ſeen. | | 


Tax ISLAND or FALSTER. 


'THIS ifland, which is twenty miles in length, and 
Eit in breadth, lies to the north-eaſt of Laland, from 
lch it is ſeparated by. a narrow channel. Like that of 
land, it has a remarkable fertile ſoil, and is called the 
hard of Denmark, from the profuſion, of fruit which 
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Denmark, and is divide:. into two bailiwicks, which 
contain ſeveral towns. Among theſe the moſt conſi- 
derable are | 3 

Nycopixo, or NyRETOBIN q, one of the moſt an- 
cient towns in the kingdom, ſeated on the weſtern coaſt 
of the iſland. On the land ſide it is fortified with a 
wall and ditch, and carries on a conſiderable trade. The 
royal palace, built in 1589, by queen Sophia, dowager 
of Frederic II. is a great ornament to the town. The 
old caſtle, next to Fredericſburg and Cronenburg, is 
the largeſt and moſt magnificent of all the royal palaces. 


has a commodious harbour. 
STUBCOPING, or STUBBEKIOPING, A little old town, 


| ſeated on the north coaſt. 


TRE ISLAND or MOON, which is ſituated to 
the north-eaſt of Falſter, is nearly of the ſame magni- 
tude as that iſland, but more hilly, and leſs fertile, 
though it abounds with good paſture. It contains ſeveral 
villages, and one reſpectable rown, called Stege, ſeated 
on a rivulet in the northern part of the iNe, The inha- 
bitants have often ſignalized their valour againſt the 
Lubeckers and the Swedes. 

FEMEREN, though a very ſmall iſland, is a ſpot 
of great importance, being, with regard to the empire, 
one of the keys of Denmark. It is ſituated near tlie 
coaſt of Wagria, in Holſtein, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by a ſtraight about two miles in length, known by 
the name of Der Femmer Sundr. The fortifications of 
this iſland are kept in repair, and ftrong garriſons are 
maintained in every place that is defenſible. Femeren 
contains two pariſhes, and is fruitful in corn and paſture. 

BORNHOLM is the remoteſt and moſt eaſterly of 
all the iſlands belonging to Denmark, lying at the diſ- 
tance of ſeventy-five miles from Zealand, and fifteen 
from the coaſt of Schonen. It is about eighteen miles 
in length, and ten in breadth. It is a place of great 


belonged to the archbiſhop of Lunden; but king Chriſ- 
tian II. took poſſeſſion of it in 1524, as being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the fleet which he was preparing 
againſt Sweden. This uſurpation was oppoſed by George 
Seſteberg, who was then archbiſhop, with all his power, 
but in vain; the archbiſhop being afterwards obliged to 
fly into Germany to avoid the effects of the king's diſ- 
pleaſure. The Swedes have often laid this iſland waſte. 
In the war with Frederic II. they made themſelves maſ- 
ters of it, and intended to keep it, but were obliged to 
reſtore it by the treaty of Copenhagen, in 1660. The 
moſt confiderable places in this ifland are, Sandwych, 
on the northern coaſt ; Rattenby, or Rottum, to the 
ſouth-weſt ; Nex to the eaſt ; and Sandhamer to the 
north of Nex. Here are alſo ſeveral populous vil- 
lages. | 

There are ſeveral ſmaller iſlands on the coaſts of Jut- 
land and Zealand; but they are too inconſiderable to 
deſerve particular deſcription ; and, with reſpect to his 
Daniſh majeſty's dominions in Germany, they have 
been already deſcribed in our account of that country, 
We proceed therefore to the deſcription of Norway. 
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E produces, It is uſually the dowry of the queens of | 


It 1s one of the moſt agreeable towns in Denmark, and 


importance, from its fertility and ſituation, and once 
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Nauk, SiTvaTton, ExTEnT. 


THIS country, by the Danes and Norwegians called 

1 Norge, was known to the ancients by the names of 
Norrike, Norrige, Nerigon, Norwegia, or Norxigia. It 
is called in Latin Norvegia, or Norvegia Regnum, and 
had its name from its ſituation towards the north pole; 
Nordway, in the language of that country, ſignifying the 
Way to the Nerth.. Some of the Daniſh” antiquaries, 
however, pretend that it took itt name from one Norus, 
the founder of the kingdom, but they diſagree with re- 
gard to who he was, and when he lived. 

The North Cape, anciently called Rutubæ Promonto- 
rium, ſituated on the iſland of Maggero, five degrees 
and a half beyond the polar circle, is the fartheſt extre- 
mity of Norway, inhabited by the Finmarks, or Lap- 
landers; a ſavage people, to whom Nature ſeems to 
have acted as a ſevere ſtep- mother. This cannot but be 
admitted, when we conſider the external form of theſe 
wretched people, their brutality, their want of neceſſaries, 
or their ſituation amidſt dreary mountains, woods, and 
deſerts, covered with the keeneſt froſt and drifting ſnows 
in the winter, and ſwarming in the ſummer with myriads 
of vermin, much more intolerable than all the horrors of 
intenſe cold and famine. As this miſerable abode 1s 
divided into three ſeparate portions, appended. to the 
dominions of Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia, we ſhall 
inſert a particular account of it in the article of 
Lapland, beginning with a deſcription of the other parts 
of Norway. | 13 Ya! 

This country lies between the fifty-ſeventh and ſeventy- 
&cond degrees of north latitude, and between, the ufifthi 
and thirty-firſt degrees of longitude, eaſt from London, 
extending about one thouland miles in length, in æ direct 
line from Lindeſnaes, in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, to 
the North Cape, at the extremity of Finmark. Its 
breadth, from the frontiers of Sweden weſtward to Cape 
Statt, is about three hundred miles, but it gradually be- 
comes narrower towards the north. On the weſt and 
north it is waſhed by the Northern ocean; on the eaſt it 
is ſeparated from Sweden by a long chain of high moun- 
tains; and on the ſouth it is bounded by the entrance 
into the Baltic, called the Schagen-rack, or Categate. 
The coaſt of Norway extends above three hundred 
leagues, and is ſtudded with a multitude of ſmall iſlands, 
affording habitation to fiſnermen and pilots, and paſture 
to a few cattle. They form an infinite number of narrow 
channels, and a natural barrier of rocks, which renders 
Norway inacceſſible to the naval power of its enemies. 
Attempts of this kind are the more dangerous, as the 
ſhore is generally bold, ſteep, and impending ; ſo that, 
cloſe to the rocks, the depth of the ſea amounts to one, 
two, or three hundred fathoms. The perils of the North 
Sea are increaſed by ſudden ſtorms, rocks under water, 
violent currents, and dreadful whirlpools. The moſt 
remarkable vortex on this coaſt is called Moſtoeſtrom, 
from the ſmall iſland Moſkoe. In time of flood, the 
ſtream runs up between Lofoden and Moſkoe with the 
moſt boiſterous rapidity ; but, in its ebb to the ſea, it 
roars like a thouſand cataracts: The ſurface exhibits 
different vortices, and, if a ſhip is abſorbed in any one 

of them, it is whirled down-to the bottom, and daſhed 

in pieces againſt the rocks. Theſe violent whirlpools 

continue, without intervals, except for about a quarter 

of an hour, at 4 and low water, in calm weather. 
e W 


When one of hirlpools is heightened by a ſtorm, 
no veſſel· ought to venture within a league of it. Whales 
have been vently abſorbed within the vortex, and 


have made a moſt hideous bellowing in their fruitleſs en- 
deavours to diſengage themſelves. A bear, in attempting 
to ſwim from Lofoden to Moſkoe, was once hurried 
into this. whirlpool, and roared fo loud as to be heard on 
ſthore ; but, notwithſtanding all his efforts, he ſunk and 
was de Large trees, being abſorbed by the cur- 
rent, are fucked down, and riſe again all ſhattered into 
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both to mariners and fiſhermen, except in creeks and 
FE which reach far up into the country, when the 


Drontheim. A company of Norwegian ſledgemen, 


grain and vegetables are equally rapid in their prog 


W A V. 


ſplinters. There are three of theſe 0 | 
iſlands of Ferroe. ans. 


An, CrtMarTx, Soll, Wares, 


IHE air of Norway is generally pure an 
Qn the ſea-coaſts, af 1 non” A 1 os 
and exhalations ; but, in the midland parts of the c 
try, towards the mountains, the climate is ſo dry 
purified, that meal may be kept for many years, 
out being worm-eaten, or receiving the leaſt da 
The inhabitants have no idea of Gekneſs, except 
which is the conſequence of exceſſes. In the va 
Gulbrand, in particular, the peaſants live to ſuch ext 
old age, that it is ſaid they become weary of life, 
cauſe themſelves to be removed to a leſs falubrious 
mate, to have a better chance of a ſpeedy diflolut 
In conſumptions, however, the moiſt air on the ſea 
is found more agreeable to the lungs in reſpiration, 
country, being mountainous and interſected with ere 

and abounding with rivers, lakes, and ſnow, is ſubjet 

frequent rains. From ſudden thaws, the inhabitanceil 
ſometimes expoſed to terrible diſtaſters : Vaſt quan 
of ſnow, falling from precipices, overwhelm men, c: 
boats, houſes, and even whole villages. 
The climate and' atmoſphere of Norway are variot 
different parts of the kingdom. At Bergen the win 
ſo moderate, that the ſeas are always open and praftic 


north-eaſt wind blows from the land. In the e: 
parts, the cold generally ſets in, with great ſev 
about the middle of October, and continues till 
middle of April; during which interval the watery 
frozen to a conſiderable thickneſs, and the face 0 
country is covered with ſnow. In 1719, ſeven tho 
Swedes, who intended to attack Drontheim, perth 
the ſnow on the mountain of Ruden, or Tydal, 

ſeparates Jemteland in Sweden from the dioceſ 


der major Emahus, found them all frozen to deat 
the ridge of the mountain, where they had been ſurp 
with a ſtorm, accompanied with ſnow, hail, and ex 
cold. Some of theſe unhappy victims appeared 9 
ſome lying, and others kneeling. Among them wei 
generals Labarre and Zoega. Of the whole body, 
liſting of ten thouſand men, only two thouſand five 
dred ſurvived this dreadful calamity. The ſnow is 
more intenſe in that part of Norway called Fin 
ſituated in the Frigid Zone, near the polar circle. l 
ſummer the heat is often exceſſive, partly owing 

high mountains which reflect the ſun-heams, and | 
to the length of the days; the ſun's abſence belo 
horizon is indeed ſo ſhort; that the atmoſphere 
mountains have not time to cool. Hence it har 
that, in ſoine places, the Heat is ſo great, that all 
vegetation is aſtoniſhingly quick : Barley is ſown 
reaped in the*ſpace of ſix or eight weeks, and « 


The longeſt day at Bergen conſiſts of nineteen id 
the ſun riſing at half an hour after two, and fett! 
half an hour after nine. The-ſhorteſt days does nc 
ceed fix hours, as the ſun riſes at nine in the mor 
and ſets about three in the afternoon. In ſummer i 
ſon may read and write at midnight without any # 
light: Chriſtian V. when he reſided at Drontheim, 
it his practice to ſup at * without candles: I 
diſtrict of Tromſen, at the extremity of Norw#) 
ſun is continually in view at Midſummer. It 5 9 
circulate day and night round the north pole, conee 
its orbit, and then gradually enlarging it, till it lan 
horizon. It is therefore inviſible for ſome Wee 
winter, all the light perceived at noon being 4 faint 8 
mering for about an hour and a half, proceeding 
the refl 


crion of the ſun's rays on the higheſt mow 
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& inhabitants of theſe northern provinces are ſup- 
With other lights, by which they are enabled to 
i their fiſhery, and engage in other employments in 
ar. The ſky being generally ſerene, the moon- 
b remarkably bright, and, being reflected from 
Santains, illuminates the vallies. The people are 
ird by the north light, called Aurora Borcalis, 
Is very frequent in the northern parts of Europe. 

MW mountains in Norway, as in every other country, 
we and barren, but the ſoil waſhed from them by 
is, ſhow, and rain, enrich and fertilize the vallies. 
bund in different parts of the kingdom, of which 
Mabitants have lately begun to make earthen-ware; 


tber bricks nor tiles are uſed in building. The 


of the country is, in many places, deformed by 
amps and marſhes, very dangerous to the travel- 
ear Leeſſoe, in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, a 
&n cauſeway is extended near a mile over a morals; 
if a horſe, or any other animal, ſhouid happen to 
ba falſe ſtep, he ſinks into the abyſs, never to riſe 
All kinds of grain are ſown in Norway, but not 
al advantage. Rye thrives beſt in ſome places; 
s produced in every part of the country. Oats 
te grain moſt generally ſown in Norway; but, in 
places, the good corn is deſtroyed by a kind of wild 
Vous oats. Theſe are called by the French Folle 
and are very difficult to be extirpated. Of this miſ- 
us weed, Virgil complains in the following verſe: 


felix lolium, & ſteriles dominantur avenæ. 
| | Ec. V. v. 37, 
Wild oats and darnel choak the riſing corn.“ 
| DRYDEN. 


e freſh water of Norway is neither very light nor 
but, on the contrary, is generally turbid, depoſits 
Wment of adventitious matter, and is often impreg- 
wich oker, and particles of iron. It is, however, 
ble to the taſte, and remarkably ſalubrious, as 
rs from the health and longevity of the common 
e who drink little or no other liquor. 


3 


ExMounTains, Rivers, Laxts, ForesrTs. 


RWA is full of rugged rocks and mountains; 
er chain, extending from north to ſouth, called 
ge different names of Rudfield, Sudefield, Skarsfield, 
Neoeberg, is known in different parts by other ap- 
Wins; fuch as Dofrefield, Lamsficld, Filefield 
eld, Hardangerfield, Byglefield, Icklefield, Hickle- 
d Hangfield. The height and breadth of this 
Nie chain vary in different parts. To paſs the 
ain Hardanger a man muſt travel ſeventy Engliſh 
0 go over that of Fileficld would only be a jour- 
bout fifry miles. The laſt riſes about two miles 
half in perpendicular height; but Dofrefield is 
che higheſt mountain of Norway, if not of 
pe: The river Drivane, which winds along the 
EQ it in a ſerpentine courſe, is met nine times by 
o travel the winter road to the other fide of the 
The bridges, which are thrown over roaring 
ere ſo injudiciouſly and indifferently faſtened to 
on either ſide, that the whole exhibits a very 
= appearance, ſufficient to deter the traveller from 
ng fuch a dangerous paſſage. For the conveni- 
Wo reſting and refreſhing, there are houſes main- 
20m theſe mountains, at the expence of the public, 
Wimiſhed with fire, light, and kitchen utenſils, No- 
be more diſmal or dreary than theſe tremendous 
== Covered with eternal ſnow, where neither tree nor 
ure is to be ſeen, but here and there a ſolitary 
oer, and perchance a few wandering Laplanders. 
. this chain, this country exhibits a great number 
6 ched mountains, ſome of which are of an incre- 
r and others have an aſtoniſhing appearance. 
Wt mountains, and rugged rocks, which deform 
==. this country, are productive of numberleſs 
aencies: among which are the want of fertility 
N. * demolition of the peaſants' houſes, ſome 
WC dangerouſly firuated on deep acclivities; the 
© No, Lvi-. y uy P | 
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many difficult, perilous, and even dreadful roads occa- 
ſioned by them; the ſhelter they afford to great numbers 
of wild beaſts of prey, in their clefts and cavities. Theſe 
mountains alſo expoſe the ſheep- and goats, as well as the 
peaſants, to daily accidents of falling over precipices : 
hey occaſion ſudden torrents and falls of ſnow, which 
deſcend with incredible impetuoſity, and often ſwee 
away the labour of the huſbandman ; and they are ſubjeck 
to dreadful diſruptions, by which huge rocks are rent 
from their ſides, and, hurling down, overwhelm the 
plains below with inevitable ruin. The road between 
Shogſtadt and Vang, in Volders, is along the fide of a 
ſteep mountain, ſome parts of which is ſo narrow, that, 
if two travellers on horſeback ſhould meet in the night, 
they would find it impoſſible either to paſs each other, or 
return back. Thus ſituated, their lives could not be 
ſaved, unleſs one of them ſhould alight, and throw his 
horſe headlong into the lake below, and afterwards cling 
to the rock to give the other an opportunity of paſſing. 
When a ſheep or goat makes a falſe ſtep to the projection 
of a rock, from whence it can neither aſcend nor deſcend, 
it is common for the owner to hazard his own life to pre- 
ſerve that of the animal. He directs himſelf to be low- 
ered down from the top of the mountain, ſitting on a 
croſs ſtick, tied to the end of a long rope; and, when 
he arrives at the place where the creature ſtands, he 
faſtens it to the ſame cord, and it is drawn up with him- 
ſelf. The other end of the rope is perhaps held by only 
one perſon; and there are ſome inſtances in which the 
aſſiſtant has been dragged down by the weight of his 
friend, ſo that both have periſhed, and with them the 
animal, 

The advantages that counterbalance all theſe incon- 
veniencies are, the many excellent ſprings and fine rivers 
iſſuing from the mountains; which alſo afford good paſ- 
ture, contain in their bowels inexhauſtible treaſures of 
minerals and metals, and are a kind of natural fortreſs 
to defend the country againſt the irruptions of an enemy. 

Beſides innumerable brooks and rivulets, Norway is 
watered by ſeveral large rivers; the moſt remarkable of 
which are, the Nied, which iſſues from Tydalen, on 
the borders of Sweden, runs weſtward in the lake Selboe, 
and, afterwards proceeding northward, paſſes by the city 
of Drontheim: The Sule Elv, which deſcends from 
Sulefield, and runs with a rapid courſe through Nordale 
into the ſea: The Gulen, which has its ſource near 
Scarsfield in the north, and, after a long courſe, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſea, about three miles to the weſt 
of Drontheim : The Otteroen, which flows from the 
mountain Adge, runs about ninety miles through Seat- 
terdale and Efie, and falls into the cataract of Wiland : 
The Syre originates in the mountain Lang, takes a ſer- 
pentine courſe through the vale of Syre into the lake of 
Lunde, in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, and proceeds to 
the ſea, where it is received through a narrow ſtraight 
formed by two rocks. This contraction increaſes its im- 
petuoſity, occaſions it to ruſh into the ocean, and produces 
great agitation. The other rivers are the Nid and Sheen, 
the Tyrefiord, the Loven, the Glaamen, the Drivane, 
&c. The rivers of Norway are not navigable for any 
veſſels of burden, on account of their having a great 
number of rocks, by which the navigation 1s obſtructed ; 
but much more by the cataracts or water-falls, where the 
ſtream precipitates itſelf from a height of ſix, eight, ten, 
forty, fifty, and even a hundred fathoms. For ſtopping 
the timber which is floated down theſe water-falls, and 

nerally without receiving any damage, booms, ſtrongly 
fortified with iron bars, are at certain places laid acroſs 
the rivers, The expence of keeping ſuch boom, in 
many places, amounts to three or four hundred rix. dol- 
lars a year; but, in return, it uſually brings in upwards 
of a thouſand of theſe dollars to the proprietor of it. 
Near theſe watet-falls, ſome hundreds of ſawing-mills are 
erected. The bridges over the rivers of Norway are all 
of timber. : | ne. 

Freſh-water lakes are numerous in Norway; the prin- 
cipal of theſe are, Ryſvand in Nordland, Snaaſon, Sel- 
boe, the Greater and Leſſer Mios, Slirevand, Spardille, 


Rand, Veſten, Saren, Modum, Lund Norſoe, Hindloe, 
| Fariſyand, and Oeyevand ; all of which are well ſtocked _ 
8K | with - - 
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with fiſh, and navigable for large, veſſels. Wars have 
been fertiierly maintained on theſe inland ſeas; in ſome of 


which are ſmall floating iſlands, with trees on them, ſe- 
perated from the main land, and probably preſerved in 
cotnpactrnafles-by the roots of trees, ſhrubs, and graſs, 
interwoven in the ſoil. In 1702, the family ſear of 
Börge, near Frederickſtadt, a noble edifice, with lofty 
towers and battlements, ſuddenly ſunk into an abyſs one 
hundred and fifty fathoms in depth, which was inſtantly 
filled with a piece of water, forming a lake three hundred 
ells in length, and about one hundred and fifty in breadth, 
| Fourteen perſons, and two hundred head of cattle, pe- 
riſhed in this caraſtrophe ; which was occaſioned by the 
Glaamen ptecipitating itſelf from a water-fall near Sarp, 
and undermining the foundation. Of all the water-falls 
in Norway, this of Sarp is the moſt dangetous for its 
height and rapidity : The current drives ſeventeen mills, 
and roars along with ſuch violence, that the water, being 
daſhed and comminuted among the rocks, riſes in the 
form of rain; where a beautiful rainbow may be always 
ſeen” when the ſun ſhines. Anciently this cataract was 
uſed for the execution of traitors and other malefaCtors : 
They were thrown down alive that they might be daſhed 
in pieces on the point of rocks, and die in a dreadful 
commotion, analogous to that which they had endea- 
voured to excite in the community. 

' A conſiderable part of this country is covered with 
foreſts, which conſtitutes the principal article of com- 
merce in the kingdom. They chiefly conſiſt of fir, elm, 
pine, aſh, yew, birch, alder, juniper, and aſpen. Beech and 
oak ate not very common, but ebony, lime-trees, maple, 
willows, &c. are plenty in ſome places. Large ſums 
of money are received from foreigners, who export 
anhually to ſeveral parts of Europe immenſe quantities 
of mafts, beams, planks, and deal-boards. An incre- 
dible quantity is alſo conſumed at home, in building 
houſes, ſhips, bridges, piles, moles, and fences; exclu- 
ſive of the vaſt demand for charcoal for the founderies, 
and fuel for domeſtic uſes. The maſts and large beams 
are floated down the rivers, and the reſt is divided into 
boards at the ſaw-· mill. The foreſts in Norway are fo 
extenſive and full of trees, that the inhabitants have not 
any apprehenſion of there ever being a ſcarcity of wood, 
eſpecially as the foil is particularly adapted for the pro- 
duction of it. The fir-trees alone bring into the country 
a million of rix-dollars annually. 


Murals, MINERALS. 


NORWAY is particularly famed for its vaſt ſubter- 
rancous treaſures of metals and minerals. Gold has been 
found, in ſmall quantities, in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, 
and coined" into ducats. There is now a very conſider- 
able ſilver mine worked at Konegſberg, on the account 
and riſque of the king of Denmark: the ore is ſur- 

rifingly rich, but the vein is often interrupted and loſt. 
any maſſes of pure ſilver have been found; and, 
among the reſt,” one piece weighing five hundred and 
ſixty pounds, preſerved in the royal muſeum at Copen- 
hagen. 80 great is the richneſs of theſe mines, that the 
- anfval produce amounts in value to a ton and a half of 
gold. Upwards of five thouſand perſons are daily em- 
loyed in theſe ſtupendous works. The filver mines at 
Jailibers are not equally valuable, the ore being mixed 
with lead and copper. The copper mines in Norway 
are numerbus: the principal, and perhaps the richeſt in 
Europe, is at Roraas, about one hundred Engliſh miles 
from Drontheim. The next in importance is the cop- 
per Work at Lykken, about twenty miles from Dront- 
heim. A third is wrought at Indſet, and a fourth at 
Sibloe; befides many others of leſs note. | 

Iron, which is ſtill in great plenty, was the firſt metal 
wrought in this country. ' Many hundred thouſand quin- 
tals are annually exported, principally in bars, and part 
of it in kettles, ſtoves, and cannon. The national profit 
arifing'from the iron mines,” of Which there are fiftcen in 
Norway, ig eſtitmated at one hundred thoufand rix-dollars 
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plenty, ugh, Dor in the 
aniſh majeſty has eſtabliſhed ſalt- 7 
of Valoe, near Tonſberg ; but xs an = 3h 
anſwering the neceſſary demand, that aal — | 
large R of Spaniſh and French ſalt — 
imported into Norway, for the fiſheries and . 
A diverſity of ſtones is found in this e 
ſome of a ſurpriſing texture. Several mountains 
chiefly of a brown pebble, which not only deca * 
age, but diſſolves and ſometimes drops into the 12 
ſome Places, the grey and black pebbles are 3 
with iron, copper, lead, ſilver, and gold. Hud 
inexhauſtible quarries of excellent marble, black q 
blue, grey, and vanegated : with alabaſter ſ] ar 12 
ſtone, mill- ſtone, ſlate, talc, and the . or I 
ſtone ; together with ſwine-ſtone, a production 4 
to Norway and Sweden, deriving its name — 
efficacy in a diſtemper incident to ſwine; the ſtone. 
or ſtone-ſilk, conſiſting of fine fibres or threads " 
are ſpun and woven into a kind of cloth, which w 
ſoiled is made clean by being thrown into the fire. 1 
country affords no flint, but plenty of Pyrites or qua 
| agate, thunder-ſtones, eagle-itones, granates, ameth 
and beautiful cryſtals. In the country about Dronthe 
and in ſeveral rivers of the dioceſes of Bergen 
Chriſtianſand, are pearl-fiſheries. | 


reateſt perfection, 


PropucTIONnSs, VEGETABLES. 


IN a country like Norway agriculture cannot be 
much perfection: The ploughed lands bear a very ſn 
proportion to the mountains, woods, foreſts, meado 
and waſtes. The peaſants are diſcouraged from | 
practice of huſbandry, by the frequency of accide 
which ſeem peculiar to the climate. Even in the m 
fruitful provinces, when the corn appears in the m 
flouriſhing condition, the whole hope of the harveſt 
ſometimes deſtroyed in one night, by a ſudden froſt t 
nips the blade and .extinguiſhes the vegetation. 
whole country does not produce more corn than is ſul 
cient for the conſumption of half the inhabitants: 
the moſt fruitful provinces, ſuch as Nordland, Ind 
berre, and Numedale, in the dioceſe of Drontheim, 2 
ſome diſtricts in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, not o 
produce a ſufficient quantity of grain for the uſe of t 
inhabitants, but enables them to ſupply their neighbou 
Peas are propagated in this country, together with ho 
hemp, and flax, but not to any conſiderable advantag 
The meadows are liberally ſtored with rich paſturage f 
ſheep and cattle, and the fields produce thoſe vegetab 
which are common in other northern countries. 

Within the ſpace of half a century, the Norweg: 
beſtowed ſo little attention to the culture of gardens, t 
their cities and towns were ſupplied with leeks, cabbag 
and roots, from England and Holland ; but now th 
raiſe their own culinary and garden roots and vegetabl 
which thrive with them as well as in any other counre 
Among the plants which grow wild in this kingdot 
ſome are ſaid to be peculiar to the ſoil; ſuch as a ſpec 
of the nummularia ſylveſtris, of which the inhabitay 
drink an infuſion like tea, as a noble pectoral; the pip 
equaticum of Lange, with many others that are not to 
found in any herbal. The ſcurvy being a prevail 
diſeaſe on the ſea-coaſt, nature has ſcattered all along 
a variety of herbs, efficacious in the cure of that diſorde 
ſuch as gentian, roſe-wort, angelica, creſſes, forre 
ſcurvy-graſs, and a plant called Erick's-graſs, which, 
found in great plenty on the iſlands of Northland; ; 
whence the people of the continent ſupply 3 
with large quantities, which they preſerve in barrels, 
a ſuccedaneum for cabbage, There are alſo ſome none 
vegetables, little known in any other country. In | 
branſdale grows a ſpecies of graſs, called San 
root of which is ſo poiſonous, that any animal whic bi 
' of it dies inſtantly ; and the carnivorous fowls, * 
' ptey upon the carcaſe, partake of the jan 42 ran 
ther vegetable, pernicious to the cattle, 15 ue 
offfragim Norwegienſe.”. Among, the noxious Fo he 
Way, we may allo rank the igle-grak, fats. 
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4 z torpor or lethargy; and the plant torboe, or hiſte- 
o; which produces nearly the fame effect on horſes : 


derbe turte, not unlike angelica, operates nearly in 


ame manner. 
ſhe common fruit- trees, ſuch as apples, pears, plums, 
ies, &c. thrive tolerably well in Norway; where 
+ zre many others which ſeem to be natives of Nor- 
«nd Sweden. Among theſe are the tranæbar, the 
ace of the myrtillus repens, red and auſtere, found 
xf(tion in the ſpring under the ſnow, and much re- 
i by the rein-deer; crakebeer, reſembling bilberries; 
eer, larger and blacker than bilberries, and of a 


c acid; and tyltebeer, a red pleaſant berry, grow- 


Lon a ſhort ſtem, with leaves reſembling thoſe 


Wehave mentioned the principal trees of Norway, in 
nung of the foreſts of that country; but a few remarks 
hem here may with propriety be introduced. The 


wc, which grows on the mountains, is fo rich in 


evnine as to be almoſt incorruptible. Some of the 


longing to the peaſants, built of this timber, are 


ved to have been ſtanding upwards of four hundred 


W.. In Gulbranſdale, the houſe is ſtill to be ſeen 
- ging, in which king Olaf was lodged and entertained 


nights, above ſeven hundred years ago, when he 


ad round the kingdom to convert the people to 
iy. The buds or pine-apples of the fir-tree, 


in ſtale beer, make an excellent medicine for the 


11 The pine: tree is taller and more beautiful than 


ir, but far inferior to it in ſtrength and quality, con- 


4 my the boards or planks of it are fold at a cheaper 


The hazle grows here in ſuch abundance, that an 
red tons of nuts are yearly exported from Bergen 
. The bottom of the Norwegian ſea affords a va- 
al ſubmarine weeds, corals, coralines, and trees. 


* 


ANIMALS. 


| [HOUGH the Norwegian horſes are generally ſmall, 


ze well proportioned, ſwift, ſpirited, hardy, and in 


condition. J hey are not very fit for draught, but 
WT rot eaſily, are ſure-footed, and climb the mountains 
= wpifng agility. As they are ſeidom gelded, their 
sche more laſting, and ſuch is their courage, that 


Twill fight with wolves and bears, and generally have 
vantage, If a horſe encounters with a bear, he 


Ws his antagoniſt with his fore-legs, which he uſes 


t drum-ſticks, If he turns about to kick with his 
les, he is irrecoverably loſt, for, in that caſe, the 


eps upon his back, and ſticks faſt till he has mor- 
= wounded him. 

cen and cows are ſmall, and the latter yield but 
ak, but in the beginning of winter they are ſuf- 


Eitly fat for the market; and their fleſh is very tender, 
Wt, and juicy. The Norwegian cows will greedily 
eh and fiſh, and gnaw the bones of the former with 
Teeth, like dogs and other carnivorous animals. 
* mutton is ſmall and delicious, and the fleeces are 
ble, The rocks are covered with goats and kids: 


benen alone ſeventy thouſand raw ſkins are yearly 


Mc, excluſive of thoſe which are manufactured in 
Wtry, A Norway goat is not afraid of a wolf; 


ung the aggreſſor. 

hogs are reared in Norway: Of dogs there is a 
h as in other nations, and they are trained for par- 
* Purpoſes, Cats are numerous, both tame and 
| ; The latter take up their abode in trees, and live 
2 . catehing. Their ſkins bear a good price, and 
the or winter -lining. | 

g elk of this country is a tall animal, of an aſh- 
"q in figure partaking of the horſe and ſtag, having 
e flat horns, and cloven hoofs. It is perfectly 
"Ig and takes up its reſidence near houſes in the 
7 The fleſh reſembles that of veniſon, and the 
ow into ſtrong leather. The ſpecies. of the 
A fey remaining, both on. the continent and 
by.” The rein-deer is a ſpecies of the ſtag, 


I; © theſe northern countries: This creature has 


: 
1 
- 


ben he is bit by a ſerpent, he gratifies his revenge 


almoſt deſtroyed by the wolves, but there | 


been often tranſplanted, but cannot be kept alive in any 
other climate. 

Norway abounds with ſmall hares, which, in the ſevere 
ſeaſon, change their colour from brown to white : They 
live chiefly upon mice, which they purſue under the ſnow. 
Rabbits are not common, but they are found in ſome 
parts of the kingdom, | 

Bears are found in every part of Norway, but prin- 
cipally in the diſtricts of Bergen and Drontheim. This 


animal is generally of a dark or light-brown colour, 


very ſtrong, and ſagacious. While a ſhe-bear ſuckles 
her young, it is dangerous to meet her in the fields ; but 
at other times ſhe will fly from the human ſpecies. A 
woman, who 1s accuſtomed to attend the tlocks, will 
drive a bear before her with a ſtick, and often oblige him 
to quit his prey: it is remarkable, however, that theſe 
animals will at any time attack a woman who is pretty 
tar advanced in her pregnancy, yet there is no inſtance of 
a bear's devouring a child. Though he feeds occaſion- 
ally on roots, graſs, plants, particularly angelica, and 
different ſorts of berries, he delights moſt in animal 
food ; the fleſh of ſheep, goats, cows, and horſes. He 
aſſaults his prey with his fore-paws, and never vſes his 
teeth till he has overcome it: then he ſucks the blood on 
the ſpot, and drags the carcaſe to his den. He will not 
touch the dead carcaſe of any animal which he himſelf 
has not killed. He keeps the wolf in ſubjection, inſo- 
much that thoſe creatures are not fond of reſiding in his 
neighbourhood. A large bear in Royſund was for many 
years known to follow the herds as their keeper : he ſtood 
tamely by the dairy-maid, while ſhe was milking the 
cows, and often drove the wolf away; but, at the end 
of autumn, when he began to provide his winter's den, 
he took a kid or ſheep, as if by agreement, in lieu of 
wages. The Norwegian bear has been known to take 
a gun from the huntſman, and fire it off. When he is 
attacked by two or three hunters, and they firſt fire 
without wounding him mortally, he ſcizes the man before 
he can load again, and, hugging him in his fore-paws, 
retreats backwards upon. his hind-legs ; well knowing 
that the others will not fire, for fear of wounding their 
companion. His broad paws being well adapted for 
rowing, he ventures into rivers and creeks to catch fiſh. 
When he finds himſelf weary with ſwimming, and beholds 
a boat near him, he will endeavour to board it; and, if 
he ſucceeds in his attempt, will fit peaceably in the ſtern 
to be ferried over. The boatman, however, not wiſh - 
ing to be engaged by ſuch a paſſenger, plies his oars 
luſtily that he may not be overtaken : or, ſhould he be 
provided with an ax, the bear's paws may probably 
ſmart for his preſumption. Dr. Goldſmith, in his Hiſ- 
tory of the Earth and Animated Nature, mentions a 
Norwegian bear, who took the liberty of ſeating himſelf 
in a ferryman's boat, and fat with great compoſure till 
his conducter landed him at a diftant ſhore ; when, in- 
ſtead of requiting the favour by making a meal of his 
benefactor, he ſeemed ſenſible of the obligation conferred 
on him, moved out of the boat with a placid counte- 
nance, and gratefully took his leave. On the approach 
of winter, the bear makes choice of ſome cave or cavern 
for his winter quarters, where he prepares himſelf a- bed 
of moſs and leaves : he allo covers up the opening with 
boughs, in ſuch a manner that, when the ſnow falls, no 
entrance appears, and no ſign remains of an animal in- 
cloſed within. Here a deep ſleep overtakes: him, from 
which he cannot eaſily be rouſed, even by wounds, when 
his den is diſcovered. If he eſcapes detection, he wilt 
continue in a kind of ſlumber during the whole winter, 
without either eating or drinking. It is an erroneous 
opinion that the animal receives nouriſhment by fucking 
its paws, and is only countenanced by the ſituation in 
which it lies, with its mouth bearing on its paws, 

The wolves in Norway traverſe in troops the woode, 
mountains, and deſerts: A great variety of ſnares are 
laid for this animal: fometimes he is blown up by a train of 
gunpowder; ſometimes. ſhot by a loaded murſket, laid 
ready primed and cocked upon a carcaſe; ſometimes he 
is caught in a hole dug in the ground, and concealed by. 
a falſe cover, which, on his touching it, falls down like 
a trap-door, and ſhuts again by means of a ſpring. Some- 


| | times 
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times a peaſant has happened to fall into this ſubter- 
raneous priſon, and found a wolf and other animals in 
the ſame apartment: but, in order to avoid ſuch acci- 


dents, the perſon who digs the ſnare is obliged by law to 


give intimation of it throughout the whole diſtrict. 

The loſſen, or lyne, which is an inhabitant of this 
country, is ſmaller than a wolf, but equally fierce and 
dangerous; and its ſkin is more beautitul and valuable. 
Foxes of different colours, white, red, and black, abound 
in Norway. The cunning of this animal 1s well known; 
and he is equally ingenious in all climates. He is parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by his abilities in every country ; 
and, whether he is of Norwegian or Weſtminſter ex- 
traction, a family-likeneſs is obſervable in all the actions 
of that race of animals. Among other ſtratagems, the 
Norway fox catches crabs with his long buſhy tail. He 
dips it into the ſtream, and the crab, which is naturally 
fond of any hairy ſubſtance, laying faſt hold of it, he- 
draws him aſhore. When he perceives the otter em- 
played in fiſhing, he hides himſelf behind a ſtone; and, 
when the amphibious animal comes upon the land to eat 
his prey, he ſuddenly ſprings upon him. Though the 
otter is not afraid of the fox, he is ſo diſconcerted by the 
ſurprize, that he quits his booty, and runs away. 

One of the moſt remarkable quadrupeds in Norway 1s 
the erven, or vze{fras, which ſignifies the glutton. In 
ſhape and ſize it reſembles a turn-ſpit dog; but his fur is 
variegated, and ſhines like damaſk : it is indeed ſo very 
fine and precious, he is ſhot with blunt arrows that it 
may not be injured. This creature has ſuch an inſatia- 
ble appetite, that he will eat a carcaſe larger than himſelf. 
When he finds himſelf gorged, he ſqueezes himſelf be- 
tween two trees ſtanding pretty cloſe together, and exo- 
nerates his ſtomach. When taken alive, and chained to 
a wall, he will even eat the ſtones and mortar. 

The marten, or haaren, is not unlike a brown foreſt 
cat: its bite is ſevere, and it emits a diſagreeable ſtench, 
but its ſkin has a fine gloſs, and is very valuable. Squir- 
rels are alſo produced in Norway, which are ſhot with 
blunt arrows, or taken in ſnares. This animal will em- 
bark on a piece of wood, floating in a ſmall lake or ri- 
ver. It will hoiſt its broad tail, to anſwer the purpoſe 
of canvas, paddle with one foot, and ſteer with the other 
to the oppoſite ſhore. 

The ermin, which is a kind of weazel, reſides in the 
clefts of rocks, and among heaps of ſtones. The nature 
of his elegant fur needs no deſcription. Though this 
beautiful creature ſtinks like a polecat, it is ſo cleanly, 
that, according to report, it will rather run through the 
fire than paſs through any mud or dirt, that might defile 
Its white and precious covering. Theſe animals are 
taken in traps, or ſhot with blunt arrows. 

Among the Norwegian quadrupeds, we may number 
the beaver or caſtor, the otter, the badger, the hedgehog, 
the mole, the wood and water rat, the mouſe, and the 
lemming or lumhund. The laſt is peculiar to theſe 
northern countries, and is ſaid to be a native of the 
mountains of Kolen, in Lapland. This creature ſeems 
to be a ſpecies of the rat, with very long legs, a ſhort 


tail, large whiſkers, ſmall eyes and ears, and long ſharp 


teeth. About once or twice in twenty years they appear 
in vaſt numbers, advancing along the ground, and de- 
vouring every thing that is green, like a peſtilence. 
Some flocks of them march from the Kolen, through 
Nordland and Finmark, to the weſtern ocean, which 
they enter, and are drowned: Other bodies proceed 
through Swediſh Lapland to the Sinus Bothnicus, where 


© they are alſo drowned. The appeatance of theſe vermin 


is ſuppoſed to portend a bad harveſt, therefore a form 
of exorciſm was formerly uſed againſt them by the 
Romiſn clergy, 


BIRDS. 


BESIDES the birds, which are common to other 
European countries, the ſea-coafts are overſpread with 
innumerable flights of aquatic fowls, which build among 
the rocks and cliffs, and feed upon fiſh or ſea-weed, 
Among theſe we enumerate a great varicty of wild geeſe; 


and ducks. The Alk, a bird peculiar to this country, 
8 2 13 | | 
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together, with their legs and bills entangled, If te 


revenge againſt mankind, A fiſherman, in ſtriking 
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builds in the moſt inacceſſible rocks, flying 

bers as even to darken the air, while the ner a 
wings is like the roaring of a ſtorm; the ber 8 N 
baſiar, the ſtrand- ſnappe, the gag], the — = 
havheſt, the havſule, the imber, or great northern di 
the jofugl, the krage, the laxtite, the lom th r 
the ſcare or loon, the treſte, the ſkue, &c. "The 
mon people who live about the ſea-coaſt, are em I 
at one ſeaſon of the year in climbing ſteep rocks 
equal danger, ſkill, and intrepidity, to catch theſe 
inhabitants. Their fleſh, feathers, down, and e 
afford a good maintenance to theſe peaſants. Som 
the eggs are as large as thoſe of a hen, and great 
tities are carried to market. Though theſe birds ha 
fiſhy taſte, they ſerve the common people for food 
the principal advantage is yielded by the feathers 
down, which are annually ſold to the merchants at 1 
gen. Another bird, peculiar to this country, is c- 
the nord-wind's pipe; it is of a grey colour, ſomet 
leſs than a ſtarling, and makes a particular noiſe be 
the north wind begins to blow. Another, called a ſou 
wind's-fugl, or ſouth wind-fowl, never appears but be 
a ſoutherly wind. Ar the head of the game-ſow 
this country is the tier, or cock of the wood, of a b 
or dark-grey colour, with ſome red about the eyes, 
is the largeſt of all the eateable birds, and reſembles 
wild turkey-cock in the bill and feet. The ſwallow 
Norway, about the latter end of autumn, take wing 
large flights, and plunge themſelves into freſh-water la 
generally among reeds and buſhes ; where they rei 
during the winter, in a ſtate of inſenſibility, and re 
on the approach of ſummer. In this torpid ſtate, wi 
flocks of them have been found by fiſhermen, cougi 


into a warm apartment, they will begin to move in 
ſpace of half an hour; ſoon after that they will flu 
and even fly about the room; but in leſs than an h 
they will die in reality, 


FisHEs. 


THE northern ocean is the great repoſitory for 
and ſea-animals, which ſwarm in myriads near the P 
ſome for the convenience of prey, and others for 
benfit of protection, yielded by perennial bulwark 
ice. Under this cover, the herring, cod, mack 
whiting, &c. breed without moleſtation from the 
wieldy whale, which, on account of his reſpiration, 
not venture far below the ice. The fea in theſe | 
abounds with the blue-fiſh, the rock-fiſh, the blan 
ſtein, the herring, the fin-fiſh, the broſmer, the filkek 
turbot, thornback, plaice, flounder, maids, 
hollibut, helle-flynder, the flying-fiſh, ſharks of v: 
kinds, the horn-fiſh, the whiting, the mackarel, 
gurnard, the ling, the cod, the haddock, the ne 
fiſh, the razor-fiſh, the rod-fiſh, the raate or ſea- d 
the ſquare-fiſh, the ſey, the lyr, the ſea- cat, the f 
fiſh, the ſtone-biter, the ſea- ſcorpion, the ſea-horſe, 
porkpiſee, the ſeal or ſea-calf, the whale, the gran 
the naraval, or ſea-unicorn, &c, 5 

The ſtriking peculiarities, obſervable in theſe diff 
ſpecies, well deſerve our attention. I here is one! 
of the ſhark, called haac-moeren, ſixty feet in le 
whoſe liver yields three caſks of train oil, The 
turbot, or helle-flynder, equal in circumference 
large table, has been known to exhibit ſympto 
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of theſe animals, happened to fall overboard, and 
to the bottom in two or three fathoms r 
helle-flynder inſtantly deſcended, and ip "OY 
body on the man to prevent his riling. In tha P 
he continued till ſome - the ſpectators drove a 
fiſh with their boat-hooks. 

The herrings annually viſit the weſtern lt. 
way, chiefly Nordland, in ſuch amazing — | 
exceed conception. The innumerable ſho : 
forth from their ſhelter under the ice at the _— 
divide themſelves into three bodies about the = 
Iceland. One of theſe directs its courſe to # 7 
ſteering round the Hebrides and coaſt of Scotlaf 


1 r fſning-tackle, boats, caſks, and ſalt. In the com- 


l ct of twenty feet long, it is common to catch five 


* xs to feed upon their ſpawn : They are caught in large 


Ws into a ſharp-pointed tail, the eyes are large, and 


el... not only extends a vaſt way in length and breadth, 
io reaches from the bottom to the ſurface, even in 


oss of pickled herrings are yearly exported from 
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und ton are ſaid to have been taken at one haul. 
Vie is alſo a ſummer viſitation of large and ſmall her- 


=. hanging-to every hook. A great quantity of train- 
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aoundland: the ſecond courſes round the eaſtern part [ 
Great-Britain, down the channel; and the third, paſſing 
ge left, enters through the Sound into the Baltic. A 


; depth of two hundred fathoms. Several hundred 


Wo only, beſides what are conſumed at home by the 
non people. The largeſt and fatteſt appear upon the 
fem Chriſtmas to Candlemas. At that ſeaſon the 


wntry people aſſemble on the ſhore by thouſands, with 


ol one mile, upwards of three hundred boats may 
ten employed a whole month, without intermiſſion. 


and large herrings. At a ſingle caſt, the fiſherman 
Wn takes more than he can diſpoſe of: At Sundifiord ten 


of which ſurpriſing quantities are caught. 

The cod, ling, torſk, and kabeliau, follow the her- 
or taken by long lines: On each of the lines are 
wo or three hundred hooks, baited with herring; 
WW when any one of them is drawn, a fiſh is generally 


extracted from the cod's liver; and the ſounds are 
und barrelled up for exportation. The cod and 
uing-fiſnery of Norway employs and maintains up- 
xds of one hundred and fifty thouſand people. 

A fiſh called the rana piſcatrix, or ſea-devil, is ſome- 
s ſcen on this coaſt, about fix feet in length. The 
Wd conſtitutes about one half of the animal, tlie body 


We: jaws wide and horrible, ſet with different rows of 
rech. The tongue is allo furniſhed with teeth, or 
Whip protuberances, ſo that his bite is terrible. Round 
b under-jaw, which projects beyond the upper, hang 
Wrilly fins, or ſlips, about four inches long. The ſca- 
We, fixing himſelf at the edge of a rock, widely extends 
jaws, and lies in wait for his prey. Other fiſh, miſ- 
King the flips for worms, and the mouth for an aperture 
Wi the rock, ſwarm around him, ruſh into his throat, 
Wd are inſtantly devoured. He is indeed extremely 
Kracious, 
The ſcorpio marinus, or ſea-ſcorpion, found on the 
ay coaſt, is a fiſh about four feet in length, with a 
leger than his body, of a hideous aſpect, wide 
wut, monſtrous jaws, and ſmall ſcales of a reddiſh 
our. It is not only a voracious animal, but its bite is 
ll to be poiſonous. 
Of exanguious fiſh, whether cruſtaceous, teſtaceous, 
F nlect, there is a great variety in the Norwegian ſea. 
Wong theſe we may enumerate oyſters, muſcles, cockles, 
ters, crabs, ſhrimps, ſcuttle-fiſh, ſea hedgehogs, dif- 
deat kinds of ſtar-fiſh, the ſea ſnail, the wilk, the her- 
W-ſh, the ſepia, loligo, or ink-fiſh, the urtica marina, 
Fa nettle, the pearl-band, &c. The rock-oyſters of 
may are large and delicious. The crab and ſtar-fiſh 
upon the common oyſter ; and, when the ſhell is open 
bn. vater, put in a ſtone to prevent its cloſing, when 
e Mature of courſe becomes an eaſy prey. | 
l the teſtimony of many creditable Norwegians may 
ele ved, the northern ocean produces ſome very ex- 
unary animals, the exiſtence of which has been 
by mankind in general : Theſe are the mer-man 
= <-maid, the great fea ſnake, and tlie kraken, or 
The mer-man and mer-maid are ſea animals 
A dear ſome reſemblance to the human form. In 
W's one of the males of this ſpecies was found dead on 
ol land in Nordland. Ile was of a dark-grey 
ur, and his face reſembled that of a man, with a 
wouth, and a flat noſe : the arms were attached to 
* by a thin membrane, and terminated in paws 
oe of the ſea calf; the body tapered into a fiſh's | 
: ad the length extended to eighteen feet. The mer- 
> formed in the ſame manner, allowing ſor the 
ton of lex, as in the human race. Theſe creatures, 
have been ſeen in many parts of the north ſea, 
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in circumference. 
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* of various ſizes, from two feet to eighteen. 
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In 1723, three fiſhermen of Elſineur, in Denmark» 
declared upon oath before the privy counſellor Frederic 
Van Gram, that, in the month of July, in calm weather, 
between Hveen and Seedland, they ſaw ſomething float- 
ing on the ſurface of the water like a dead body; that it 
afterwards ſunk, and roſe again nearly in the ſame place. 
It then ſtood ſtaring at them for about a quarter of an 
hour, with its head and breaſt out of the water. Ter- 
rified at the ſight of this monſter, they began to row 
away; when he blew up his cheeks, uttered a kind of 
muttering roar, and dived under water. He appeared 
like an old man, with broad ſhoulders, and a ſmall head, 
covered with ſhort black curled hair: his eyes were hollow, 
his face ,meagre, and his chin furniſhed with a black 
buſhy beard. One of theſe deponents alſo ſwore that, 
about twenty years ago, he had ſeen a mer-maid, with 
long hair and large breaſts. The mer-miele, or mer- 
mate, ſuppoſed to be the young of the ſame claſs, are 
often found of different ſizes: ſome are no larger than 
infants of half a year old, others are as large as children 
of the age of three years: They are frequently caught on 
hooks by the fiſhermen of Norway. 

The fea ſnake, which is peculiar to the Norwegian 
ſea, has been ſeen by many hundreds of mariners, fiſher- 
men, and others. In 1746, captain Laurence de Ferry, 
of Bergen, ſhot at a ſea ſnake, which immediately diſ- 
appeared, and the water appeared tinged with blood. 
The head of this creature, which was of a greyiſh co- 
lour, was raiſed at leaſt two feet above the ſurface of the 
water, and reſembled the head of a horſe. The mouth 
was large and black, the eyes were. of the ſame colour, 
and from its neck hung a long white main, floating on 
the ſea. Beſides the head, ſeven or eight coils of the 
ſnake were ſeen, at the diſtance of about ſix feet from 
one another. 

It appears in Egede's journal of the Greenland miſſion, 
that, on the 6th of July, 17 34; a large frightful monſter 
raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the water, that its head reached 
above the main-top-maſt of the ſhip : that it had a long 
ſharp ſnout, broad paws, and ſpouted like a whale ; the 
body ſcemed to be covered with ſcales, the ſkin was 
wrinkled and uneven, and the lower part was formed like - 
a ſnake, It plunged itſelf backwards in the water, and 
then raiſed its tail above the ſurface a whole ſhip's length 
from the head. Though the dimenſions of a ſea ſnake 
cannot be exactly aſcertained, it may be concluded, from 
the concurring teſtimony of thoſe who have ſeen them at 
ſea, that he is five or ſix hundred feet in length, and that 
his body is as large as a hogſhead. His ſkin, different 
from that of the Greenland monſter, is ſmooth without 
wrinkle, of a dark-brown colour, ſpeckled and variegared 
like tortoiſe-ſnell. This huge animal is ſaid to have ſunk 
or overturned many large veſſels, and even to have raiſed 
himſelf up and ſnatched men out of boats. That his 
ſenſe of ſmelling is very acute, the fiſhermen conjecture 
from the circumſtance of his avoiding the ſcent of 
caſtor ; a quantity of which they therefore procure when 
they go out to fiſh in the ſummer, and, when they meot 
with the ſea ſnake, they throw a ſmall quantity of it 
over- board. The fiſhermen practiſe many other methods 
to keep this dangerous creature at a proper diſtance ; and, 
ſhould he happen to make his appearance when they are 
not far from ſhore, they row into creeks, where they can- 
not be purſued by an enemy of his magnitude. 

But the moſt aſtoniſhing creature in this ſea, and per- 
haps in the whole world, is the kraken, or korven, an 
animal of the polipus kind, ſeemingly a mile and a half 
The Norwegian fiſhermen ſometimes 
in a hot ſummer-day, find only twenty or thirty fathoms 
water, where they know the depth to be eighty or an 
hundred; and here they catch great quantities of cod and 


| ling. They well know that the Kraken is below them, 


and that they are fiſhing upon his back. When they 
perceive, by their lines, that the water becomes ſhallower, 
they ſuppoſe he is riſing lowly to the ſurface, and row 
away with expedition. In a ſhort time of him ap- 
pears above water, like a number of ſmall iſlands and 
ſand-banks, covered with ſea weeds, exhibiting a great 
variety of fiſh leaping about, ſome of which roll from 
his ſides into the water. At length a great number of 
t L | | 4 KL 2 Sellodd 
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- lowbuch or digeſt to be framed ; and theſe are the laws by 


ſubordinate courts of juſtice. 
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pellucid antennz riſe upon his back, as large and as high 
as the maſts of many veſſels: by means of theſe inſtru- 
ments, or tentacula, he moves himſelf and gathers his 
food, which conſiſts of ſmall fiſkes. After remaining a 
ſhort time at the ſurface, he gradually ſinks again, pro- 
ducing, by this motion, a dangerous ſwell and whirlpool 
in the water. In 1680, a young kraken entangled itſelf 
among the rocks and cliffs in the pariſh of Alſtratong, 
where it periſhed, and the body became putrid ; whence 
the ſtench was ſo abominable in that narrow channel, that 
for a long time it was impaſiable. The floating-iſlands, 
ſo frequently deſcribed by voyage-writers, were probably 
nothing more than the protuberant parts of the back of 
this huge monſter. 


InstcTs. 


AMONG the infects peculiar to this country are the 
clufter-worms, and frog-worms: the laſt are brought 
hither by the weſt wind in the ſummer, and fall on trees 
and greens, deſtroying the vegetation: Another ſort, 
larger and more miſchievous, falls down with the ſnow in 
the ſpring, conſuming every thing that is green. Here 
is a pernicious fea infect, called the bear-fiſh, about an 
inch in length which faſtens on the cod while he hangs 
upon the hook, and ſucks his fat and juices in ſuch a 
manner as to render him hardly eatable. The falmon is 
likewiſe perſecuted by a kind of flat lice, ſomething like 
bugs. The fea, in this latitude, produces likewiſe a 
remarkable worm, for which there is no name: it is as 
long and thick as an- ordinary finger, of a white colour, 
and without head or tail. Here are ſnakes of different 
colours that live upon the land, as well as water-ſnakes, 
lizards, toads, frogs, ſnails, graſshoppers, plow-worms, 
ſlow-worms, and centipes. Norway alſo produces the 
ſpider, the caterpillar, the butterfly, the common fly, the 
gnat, the woodlouſe, the flea, the beetle, and the ant. 


Lancvace, RELicion, Laws, GOVERNMENT. 


THE original inhabitants of this country were the 
deſcendants of thoſe ferocious Normanni, who haraſſed 
almoſt all the coaſts of Europe with piratical armaments, 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries; but many 
Daniſh, German, Engliſh, Scotch, and Dutch families, 
have ſettled in Norway, and now form no inconſiderable 
part of the trading people. They ſpeak the ſame lan- 
guage that is uſed in Denmark, though their original 
tongue is the dialect now ſpoken in Iceland. 

Lutheraniſm 1s the eſtabliſhed, and almoſt the only 
religion in Norway, except in the province of Finmark, 
v-here there are ſtill no inconſiderable number of Pagans. 
The eccleſiaſtical government is under the archbiſhop of 
Drontheim, with four ſuffragans, which are Bergen, 
Staffanger, Hammer, and Chriſtiania, Under the bi- 
ſhops are the provoſts, the preachers, and the chaplains 
or curates, with the inferior church-officers. | 

King Olaf is faid to have been the firſt legiſlator in 
Norway, where he inſtituted the law called Graagaas, to 
puniſh robbery, fraud, and aſſaults. King Chriſtian IV. 
ubliſhed a new code of laws for Norway, which were 
in force till the reign of Chriſtian V. who cauſed a new 


which the kingdom is now governed. This /owbuch, as 
it is called, was printed at Copenhagen, in 1687, and is 
in ſubſtance the ſame as the laws of Denmark, with only a 
few alterations, ſuitable to the difference of circumſtances in 
the two kingdoms. | 

By the union of Calmar, the two kingdoms of Nor- 
way and Denmark were united under one monarch; and, 
at that time, the people of both nations enjoyed conſi- 
derable privileges: But the Daniſh government is now 
become abſolute, and Norway is ruled deſpotically by a 
viceroy, who reſides in the capital, and preſides in the 
ſupreme court, to which appeals are made from the 


STRENGTH AND REVENUE. 
NORWAY can produce fourteen thouſand excellent 


thouſand effectiye men; and the annual re 
eight hundred thouſand rix-dollars. venue excet 


CoMMERCE. 


THE Norwegians have an extenſive trade with forei 
nations. The duty on the produce of their own coun 
exported, amounts annually to one hundred thouſa 
rix-dollars. Theſe commodities are copper, wroug 
and unwrought; iron forged into bars, and caſt in 
cannon, ſtoves, and pots; maſts, timber, deal-· board 
planks, marble, mill-ſtones, fiſh of various kinds, co 
hides, goat-ſkins, ſeal-ſkins, the furs of bears, woly 
foxes, beavers, martins, ermins, &c, down, feathe 
butter, train-oil, tallow, tar, juniper and other berri 
nuts, alum, . glaſs, vitriol, and pot-aſhes, All ot 
commodities, and articles of luxury, the Norwegis 
import from different nations. Many of the inhabir: 
of this country are employed in felling wood, floatili. 
timber, burning charcoal, and extracting tar from 
roots of trees which have been cut down. Not a il 
obtain a comfortable ſubſiſtence by hunting, ſhooti 
and bird-catching. As every individual is at liberty 
purſue the game, eſpecially in the mountains and co 
mons, it conſequently follows that every peaſant is exp 
in the uſe of fire-arms. Among the mountains there 
excellent markſmen, who make uſe of the bow to | 
thoſe animals which have valuable ſkins, by which mee 
they are deprived of life, but the ſkin receives no wou 
or injury. 


PzeoeLe, ManNtrs, Customs. 


THE Norwegians were anciently ſo turbulent and 
bellious, that their kings were inceſſantly engaged 
factions and domeſtic broils. Many of the ancient for 
reigns loſt their lives in civil wars and inteſtine col 
motions: But, within theſe two or three centuri 
eſpecially ſince this country has been annexed to 
crown of Denmark, they have been more civilized ; 
tumults or inſurrections being heard of among the 
The Norwegians are generally well formed, tall, tur 
and robuſt, as well as brave, hardy, honeſt, hoſpital ned 


and ingenious ; but many of them are ſavage, raſh, merit 
r ga The women are comely, well ſhaped, bra 
air. The nobility of Norway have either been remo A 
by the kings of Denmark, in order to prevent fact cor 


and oppoſition to the court, or are long ago degeneta pere 
into the rank of peaſants : ſome families, however, h lhe c 
been lately raiſed to that dignity. Every freeholder in 
Norway enjoys the right of 8 and po rncral 


of redemption ; and it is far from being unuſual to S& Ame 
peaſant inhabiting the ſame houſe which has been ned 
ſeſſed four hundred years by his anceſtors. Aut fy 

The mountaineers acquire great ſtrength and dexteſ oe 


by laborious exerciſes, climbing rocks, ſkaiting on 
ſnow, and handling arms, which they carry vong 
youth, to defend themſelves againſt the wild beaſts of 
foreſts. Thoſe who inhabit the maritime parts of N 
way, exerciſe employments of fiſhing and navigatl 
and become very expert mariners. 1 
The peaſants of Norway have no handicra 7 
among them. Every one is his own taylor, hatter, 
maker, ſmith, carpenfer, &c. They are even exp 
ſhip-building, and ſome of them make excelleat 
But their general turn is for carving in wood, whic 
execute with great ingenuity, and with a common ö 
of their own | 45: In their youth they are yy 
ride, wreſtle, ſwim, ſkait, climb, ſhoot, and egeg 
Their chief amuſements conſiſt in making —_ 
ing the horn, playing on the violin, or an 10 * 
which bears ſome affinity to the guittar. Even 7 : 
they perform on the violin. At weddings, an * Lp 
occaſions, they drink to intoxication, the om Ty 
of which are quarrelling, fighting, and 8 . 
The nobility and merchants of Norway 6 ie ; 
ouſly ; but the peaſant obſerves the utmo -n be | 
and frugality, except at feſtivals. © Cakes 1M? 


: = 1 rcity 
meal are his common bread ; but, in time of 8 ns 
grind the bark 0 


Norwegians boil, dry, and h they mix with oat 


treg into a kind of flour, ' whic 


Jeamen. The military eſtabliſhment amounts to thirty | 


"Mo 
"Ps. \ 
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1 
k of the elm-tree is alſo uſed in the ſame manner. 
Lea fiſhery is carried on, they knead the roes of cod 
heir oarmeal. Of theſe laſt, mixed with barley- 
| hey make haſty-pudding, and ſoup, which they 
with a pickled herring, or a ſalted mackarel. On 
coaſt they have freſh fiſh in great abundance. 
hunt and eat red-deer, rein-deer, hares, grouſe, 


qutridges. | | 
their winter ſtock, they kill cows, ſheep, and 


- Excee 


h forei 


1 Count! 
thouſa 


P) 
fl 


wrong 

caſt i chich they pickle, dry, or ſmoke for ule. They 
|-boart r checſe of their milk, and a liquor called ſyre of 
ds, co bur whey : this they mix with water for their com- 
„ wolv heverage ; but for Chriſtmas, weddings, chriſtening:, 
feathe aer entertainments, they provide plenty of good 
er berri vale, From their temperance and exerciſe, together 
All ot ; the purity of the air they breathe, they enjoy ex- 
orweg ia: health, and often attain to a ſurprizing degree of 
nhabita »wity; a healthy Norwegian, upwards of an hundred 


, floatii c age is no uncommon fight. Four couples 


from t before his Daniſh majeſty at Frederick ſhall, in 
Not a | 4, whoſe ages, when added rogether, exceeded eight 
ſhoot! ted years. The Norwegians, however, are ſub— 
liberty n various deſeaſes, as the ſcab, the leproſy, the 
and co m, the rheumatiſm, and the epilepſy. 

It is exp ſhe Norway peaſants wear a wide looſe jacket, made 
s there mare cloth, with waiſtcoat and breeches of the ſame. 
ow to heads are covered with flapped hats, or decorated 


uch me: 
no wou 


aps adorned with ribbons. In the winter they wear 
tem buſkins, when they have alſo ſnow ſhoes, and 
r ſkaits, with which they travel at a great rate, either 
ind or ice. There is a corps of ſoldiers thus ac- 
fed, who can out-march the ſwifteſt horſes. 


ent and peaſant never wears a neck- cloth but on extraordi- 
ngaged occaſions ; his neck and breaſt are quite expoſed to 
ci | into his hardy boſon 

cient ſot xexther, and the ſnow beats into his hardy boſom. 


ſtine co dern belt, adorned with plates, ſurrounds his body, 


centur! | which depends a chain of the ſame metal, which 
ed to Win a large knife, a gimlet, and variety of other 
-ilized ; WW. The women have cloſe laced jackets, with 


Their necks are 


ong the tem girdles decorated with ſilver. 
all, tur mamented with a ſilver chain, to the ends of which 
hoſpital ned gilt medals; and they have a ſingular method 
\ raſh, { mering their handkerchiefs and caps with plates of 
haped, ;brals, and tin, together with large rings and but- 
n remo A maiden-bride appears with her hair plaited, 
ent fact ſcecorated with theſe kinds of metal trinkets, and all 
legenera MF peel is enriched with ſuch embelliſhments. 

vever, h e churches, public edifices, and many private 
holder ts in Norway are built of ſtone ; but the habitations 
and po ven are compoſed of wood. In theſe erections 
aa] to fe us of fir and pine trees are laid upon each other, 


been f ned by mortices at the corners. Buildings of this 


une ſuppoſed to be drier, warmer, and more healchy 


d dexte n thoſe of ſtone or brick. In the whole dioceſe of 


ing on Ml, a farm-houſe with a chimney or window is 
7 from ti to be ſeen: theſe humble manſions are uſually 
beaſts of WM by a ſquare hole in the top of the houſe, which 
rts of N Uts the light, and lets out the ſmoke. During the 


navigate this aperture remains open: in the winter it is 
4 


4 with what they call a ſiau, whch is the mem- 


ad icraft/ i of ſome animal, ſtretched upon a wooden frame 
atter, fn > the hole, and tranſmits the rays of light. It is 
en exper” removed, occaſionally, with a long pole. Every 
lent voußg d enters the houſe, whether upon bulineſs or other- 
which | hold of the pole, according to ancient 
mmon K The ceiling is about eight feet high, in the 


re tau gn: and, being arched like a cupola, the ſmoke of 


d forge | underneath rolls about till it paſſes through the 
erles, on 3 In the middle of the room ſtands a thick 
1 inſtru | "th benches, in which are locked up his moſt 
1 at fune Ta effects. The boards of the roof are coated 
nd on pu 10 bark of birch trees, which is thought incor- 
onſeque *, and this again is covered with thick turf, which 


mes mult ch iu crop of graſs for goats and ſneep, and 


fare ſum mes mowed to be converted into hay. 
| wy ; 
de Ol 9 
Garcity 50 Drvison. 
| of the RW 3 a 
h cat re AY is divided into the four governments of 


or Chriſtiania, Bergen, Drontheim, and 


fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Aggerhus. 
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Wardus: beſides that of Bahus, which is now ſubject 
to Sweden, The province of Aggerhus comprehends 
the ſouth-caſt part of Norway, and has the province of 
Bergen on the weſt, from which it is ſeparated by vaſt 
mountains ; Dalecarlia and Bahus on the eaſt; the 
mouth of the Baltic, called the Categate on the ſouth ; 
and the province of Drontheim on the north. Its extent 
from ſouth to north is about three hundred miles, and 
froin eaſt to weſt one hundred and twenty; but it grows 
narrower northward till it ends in a point. The prin- 
cipal places it contains are 

CHRISTIAN14, the capital, and the moſt magnificent 
city of the kingdom. It is the ſce of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the metropolitan fee of Drontheim, where the ſove- 
reign court of juſtice is held, in the preſence of the vice- 
roy, and the governor of the province. The viceroy, 
the governor, and the biſhop, reſide in this city, which 
is about thirty miles diſtant from the Baltic, and one 
hundred and ten north of Schagen-Cape, in Jutland. 
Ic 1s regularly built, of a conſiderable extent, and car- 
ries on a great trade. In the cathedral, dedicated ta St. 
Aiward, is ſhewn the ſword of Hacquin, one of their 
kings, the hilt of which is of cryſtal, and is a great 
curioſity of art and antiquity. In this city the nuptial 
rights were ſolemnized between king James VI. of Scot- 
land, afterwards king of England, and Anne, the 
daughter of Frederic II. king of Denmark, on the 23d 
of November, 1589, that prince having taken a voyage 
thither, on the lady's being driven back by contrary 
winds, when ſhe firſt ſet out for Scotland. 

AGGERHVUS, or AGGERHUUS, an important fortification 
at the bottom of a bay in the Baltic, about eighteen miles 
ſouth-weſt of Chriſtiania, memorable for the brave re- 
ſiſtance it made againſt the Swediſh army, in 1567. 

FFEDERICKSHALL, or FREDERICKSFADT, a City in 
the Categate, at the mouth of the river Glammen, about 
It is governed by a 
town magiſtrate, and has ſome trade in timber. It is fo 
ſtrong by nature and art, and is ſo conveniently ſituated 
for a ready intercourſe by ſea with Denmark, that it is 
the moſt important fortification in Norway. Charles XII. 
of Sweden laid ſiege to this place in the beginning of 
December 1718, and was killed before it by a cannon 
ball on the eleventh of the ſame month, about nine 
o'clock at night, as he was taking a view of the trenches: 

SALTZBERG, a town on the river Drammen, which 
falls into the bay of Chriſtiania, and is about fifteen 
miles north-weſt of the city of that name. 

T oNsBERG, the molt ancient town in Norway, ſeated 
on an arm of Tonſberg bay, twenty miles fouth of 
Chriſtiania. It was formerly a conſiderable place, and 
contained nine churches : but at preſent it has only two 
churches, and two hundred timber houſes. This town 
carries on a good trade in furs and butter, for which the 
returns are made in grain, malt, &c. 

HolLLEN, a town ſituated on the lake of Nordſce, 
fifteen miles north-weſt of Tonſberg. It is remarkable 
for its church, which is cut out of the rock called Vear, 
and has a burying- place on the top of it. Olaus Wor- 
mius ſuppoſes it to have been originally a pagan temple. 

HAMMA R, or HAMMER, a town on the eaſtern bank 
of a long and narrow lake, one hundred miles north eaſt 
of Chriſtiania. It was formerly the ſee of a biſhop. | 

SKIEEN, Or SKEEN, a town on the Categate, not far 
from Tonſberg. A provincial court of judicature is held 
in this town. 


containing more than a thouſand inhabitants, and has a 
Daniſh and a German congregation. It is famous for its 
rich ſilver mines, which were diſcovered in 1623. A 
mint was erected here in 1686. In 1697 a vein of gold 
was diſcovered here, and ducats were coined with the 
produce of it, which on one ſide had this inſeription: 
Chriſtian, V. D. C. Rex Dan. Norv. V. CG, On the re- 
verſe were the following words from Job. C. xxxvii. 
V. 22, Von Mitternacht komint gold: «© Qut of the north 
cometh gold. Konigſberg, December 1, 1697.” _ 

STAVERN, Or FREDERICKSWARN, a {mall town, with 
a fortification. 


« 
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Kox csBERC, or KONIGSBERG, a flouriſhing mine-town, 
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Moss, a ſmall town, with a tolerable good trade, 
but is moſt remarkable for two battles fought in. it in 
1717, in which the Swedes were defeated, loſt their 
baggage, &c. Near it is a new iron-work and 
foundery. 

Knajzrot, though a ſmall town, has one of the moſt 
frequented wharts in this country. 

LARRWIGEN, or LARWIGEN, a town of great trade, 
at the conflux of the Laven and the Laverdal, or Lardal. 
The iron-works carried on in this place are the moſt 
conſiderable of any in Norway. 

The Government of BERGEN lies in the moſt 
ſoutherly and weſterly part of Norway, and is upwards 
of two hundred miles in length, though it does exceed 
ninety in breadth. It has the ſea on the ſouth, ſouth- 
weſt, weſt, and north, and the provinces of Aggurhus 
and Drontheim on the north-calt and eaſt. The princi- 
pal places it contains are 
 BerGen, in Latin Berga, or Bergi, an ancient cele- 
brated ſea-port, mentioned by Pomponius Mela and 
Pliny, one hundred and thirty-ſeven miles north-weſt of 
Chriſtiania. It is the largeſt, and carries on the moſt 
extenſive trade, of any city in Norway. It is ſituated on 
the continent, in the middle of a valley, and is built in 
the form of a ſemicircle, on the ſides of a bay which the 
inhabitants call Waag. Nature has ſo well fortified it 
towards the land with lofty mountains, ſeven of which 
are remarkably high, that the paſſes or defiles between 
them are quite impracticable to an enemy; and, towards 
the ſea, the harbour is extremely well defended by ſeve- 
ral fortifications. The bay here is ſo deep, that veſſels of 
above four hundred tons can enter it, and come to load 
and unload before the merchants' warehouſes. The in- 
habitants are partly natives of this country, and partly 
Germans and Danes, who have been induced to come to 
this town on account of its conveniency for trade, it 
being the principal mart and mazagine of commerce, 
All the churches, public edifices, and moſt of the houſes 
along the ſtrand, are built of ſtone. This is the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Drontheim, and 
contains ſix churches, à cathedral ichool well endowed, 
a caſtle, a navigation ſchool, and a ſeminary. The pri- 
vileges granted by the king of Denmark to ſtrangers 
make them flock to this town, and import thither thoſe 
neceſſaries of life which the country does not produce. 

STAVANGER, Or STAFFANGER, a town, ſituated in a 
diſtrict of the ſame name, on the bay called Buckenfiord. 
It has a very commodious harbour, and would have a 
better trade than it has, were it not in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Bergen. Though it is a ſmall place, it is 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Drontheim. 

The Province or Government of DRONTHEIM 
extends about five hundred miles along the coaſt, from 
north to ſouth. It has the north ſea on the weſt, the 
government of Wardhus on the north, that of Bergen 
on the ſouth, and on the eaſt it is ſeparated from Sweden 
by a long ridge of mountains. This whole province was 
yielded to the Swedes in 1645, by the treaty of Bromſ- 
broe, together with the province of Jempland, or Jem- 
terland. This country is thinly peopled, and only 
cultivated along the ſhore. The moſt conſiderable places 
IN it are . 

DroNnTHEIM, in Latin Drontbeima, or Nidro/ia, a 
conſiderable town, ſituated on a little-gulph at the mouth 
of the river Nider, about two hundred and twenty miles 
north-eaſt of Bergen. It is the only metropolitan city 
in Norway, and carries on a great trade in maſts, deals, 
tar, copper, and iron. King Olaf Tryggeſon was the 
founder of this city, which was, for a time, the reſidence 
of the Norwegian kings, and afterwards of the arch- 
biſhops. Formerly this town was ornamented with ten 
churches, and five convents, but only two churches now 
remain, excluſive of that which belongs to the hoſpital. 
The cathedral, a ſuperb edifice built of marble, was 
deſtroyed by fire in 15 30, excepting the choir, which is 
rather too large for the preſent church, and is ftill called 
the cathedral. In the month of July, 1685, king Chriſ- 
tian V. ſpent ſeveral days in this town, and, as we have 
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| by Fort Chriſtianſtein, erected in 1680, 


ae 


already obſerved, ſupped at midnight w: 
Here ' a fine cathedral ſchool, with a fem 0 
ſionaries, an orphan-houſe, an hoſpital, and 18 
correction. It has a harbour, pretty well fre : * 
ſmall veſſels, though it is incommodious for pris 


entrance being obſtructed by rocks. The city is defe 


lome ſorti 
Munlchol 


tions on the land ſide, and by the caſtle ot 

ſtanding on a rock in Drontheim harbour. 

Fa LEERSTRAND, a town, about ten miles ſouth 
rontheim. 

STRONDEN, a town on the Nider, fo | 
eaſt of Drontheim. 7". 

SCOERDALE, a ſmall town, about tw ; 
weſt of Drontheim. "oP 

OedaL, a town, ſituated at the bottom of a na 
bay, forty miles from the ocean, and about ſixty 
ſouth of Drontheim. 1 

RoMsDaAEL, or ROMSDALEN, a town, 
weſt of Drontheim. | 

SOLENDAEL, a ſmall town, thirty miles ſouth-we 
Romſdael. | 

CHRISTIANSUND, a ſmall town, with a commoc 
harbour, and a good wharf, in conſequence of 
great quantities of timber are exported from it. 

MELANGER, a town, ſeated on a bay of the oce; 

SCHEEN, a ſmall town, about eighty miles 
Melanger. 

The Province of WARDHUS, which extends a 
three hundred and ten miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
hundred from ſouth to north, including the iſlan 
divided into two parts: Finmark, and Norwegian 
land. As it is the moſt northern part of Norway, 
produce of the earth cannot be expected, ner 1 
towns, or inhabitants. It was anciently inhabited b 
Finni, whence the country called Finmark has its n 
that term ſignifying the borders of the Finni. Tad 
ſpeaking of them, ſays, © They are a people extre 
« ſavage, and miſerably poor; have neither hd 
« arms, houſe, or home; but feed upon roots, and 
ce proviſions as their bows and arrows can produce; 
« are cloathed with ſkins of wild beaſts.” To this 
they are a ſavage race. The moſt conſiderable pla 
this province 1s | 

WarDHvus, ſituated on an iſland named Ward, 
whence the town and government derive their name 
is the ſeat of the governor, and is little more than a c 
with a ſtreet of cottages inhabited by fiſhermen, 
iſland lies on the north-eaſt part of Norway, nea 
borders of Muſcovite Lapland, and is about fifteen Wi 
in circumference. The inhabitants of this, and 
neighbouring iſlands, live upon ſtock-fiſh, and 
neither bread nor beer but what is brought them ſe: 
other parts, by the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips which e 
this way for fiſh. The fartheſt point of Europe, te 
north, is North Cape, in the iſland of Maggero, 
one hundred and fifty miles weſt- north- weſt of Ward 

The Province of BAHUS, though now yielde 
the Swedes, is reckoned a part of Norway: It is a 
row tract of land, about ninety miles in length, and 
twenty-five to ten in breadth. It has Welt Cothlan 
the ſouth, Dalia on the eaſt, the province of Aggt 
on the north, and the Categate on the welt. The 
cipal places it contains are | 

Bakus, a ſtrong caſtle, giving name to the pro 
built on a ſmall iſland formed by the river Norte 
one hundred and ſixteen miles ſouth of Chriſtiani⸗ 
was built in 1309, by Hacquin II. king of Norway 
ſtands on a ſteep rock near the banks of the river. 
kings of. Denmark had fortified it after the modern 
but ſurrendered it to the Swedes in 1658, by the be * 
Roſchild. In 1678, the Danes attempted to take! 
without ſucceſs. 

MAELSTRAND, or MARSTRAND, a ſtrong 2 
on a rock in a kind of peninſula, about ten 1. 
Bahus. It is defended by a ſtrong caſtle at ue. ö 
of the river Trolhetta, which a little below falls 10 
Categate. 
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ICELA 


SITUATION, EXTENT, CLIMATE. 


LAND, or, as ſome erroneouſly ſpell it, ISE- 
LAND, in Latin //landia, fo called from its exceſſive 
neſs, is the molt conſiderable, as well as the molt 
herly of the iſlands belonging to Norway. It is 
wed in the Great Atlantic ocean, between Norway 
1 Scotland, lying between ſixty- three and fixty-eight 
wes of north latitude, and between ten and twenty-ſix 
es of longitude weſt, from the meridian of London. 
ends from eaſt to weſt about ſeven hundred and 
miles; and the breadth, at a medium, may be 
| puted at about three hundred. 
The climate of Iceland is as temperate as that of 
may, The winter ſets in about the latter end of 
ober, and the ſpring appears in the middle of April. 
metimes indeed it ſnows and hails in ſummer, but not 
uy great degree. The weather in this ſeaſon is ge- 
xy warm, both day and night; for the ſun is but 
x hours below the horizon. In the ſhorteſt day of 
mer, the ſun is not ſeen above the horizon longer than 
e hour, notwithſtanding which the inhabitants have 
hours day, beſides twilight. In the ſouthern parts, 
fin is three hours above the horizon at the winter- 
fice, and the length of the day is fix hours. The 
ma Borealis is frequent here, as in other northern cli- 
es, and the ſky is generally ſerene. The ſea is never 
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ian ed with ice, except that which comes floating 
ay, n Greenland, extending ſeveral miles about the north 
nor 1 1 
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EXTre 


SOIL, WATER. 


MOST of the mountains in Iceland are covered with 


er h Alent graſs, and the intermediate vallies are extremely 
, and wol in herbage. The interior parts of the iſland are 
duce ; tohbited, but in theſe the natives graze their cattle, 
o this ich are attended by perſons who are employed for that 


mole, who build ſummer-huts for their own conveni- 
kt. The ground, naturally fruitful, is further enriched 
| the foil waſhed from the mountains. The marſhes, 
. drained, afford good paſture, and turf is plenty in 
(lt every part of the iſland. 
Ide water of this country is generally light, pure, and 
om mineral impregnations ; but chalybeate ſprings 
bund in ſeveral parts. The moſt remarkable circum- 
ne of the Iceland water is, that, in a great many 
of the iſland, there are hot ſprings, of various de- 
; Near Mount Hecla are ſeveral ſmall baſons of 
hich in water, which ſometimes emit a copious ſteem, but 
pe, ler times this vapour is not ſo viſible. Theſe hot 
eo, s, in the language of the country, are called Hver, 
Ward are of three forts. Some of them are little more 
yield tepid, in which a perſon may hold his hand without 
It is à nconveniency: Others are ſo hot as to riſe in ſmall 
5 and Wes, like ſimmering water - but, in others, the ebul- 
oth Lan is {© ſtrong as to force the water up to a conſiderable 
Age be laſt fort are obſerved to be either periodi- 
The e variable in their ebullitions. If a large ſtone is 
un into one of theſe ſprings, it is always ejected by 
dum of the ebullition. Thoſe who live near theſe 
1 ths, employ them for ſeveral uſes : They boil their 
iſtzanus @ dy ſinking their pots, covered, to a certain depth 
Foray eiſtern: They boil their tea-kettles in the ſame 
1 wur; bend hoops for barrels, by dipping them in the 
* . aer; and make uſe of it for bathing, a practice 
my "i conduces to their health and longevity. The ſea- 
Fe ib the coaſt of Iceland, is more impregnated with 
im moſt of the other parts of the northern ocean, 
"Urrefore leſs liable to be frozen. 
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which, and in the vallies between them, the inhabitants 
live. Several of theſe high mountains, which are al- 
ways covered with ice and ſnow, are called Jockeler. 
Here are alſo ſome mountains, conſiſting only of rocks 
and ſand, and are conſequently barren. But, on other 
mountains, ſituated near the coaſt, there are levels or 
plains covered with verdure, of very great extent. Se- 
veral mountains in this country are volcanoes, ſubject, 
but not often, to a violent eruptions. Of theſe, the moſt 
remarkable are Krafle and Hecla; the firſt ſituated in the 
north, and the other in the ſouthern part of the iſland: 
Even theſe do not frequently emit tire, though they have 
ſometimes burnt with great fury, diſcharging vaſt quan- 
tities of lava, Their fides are, at this time, covered 
with calcined ſtones and aſhes. When the ice and ſnow 
are gathered round, and conſolidated to ſuch a degree as 
to ſtop the holes through which the fire and vapour 
tranſpire, the earth begins to ſhake, and fiery eruptions 
uſually enſue. The huge mountain of Krabla, which 
lies in the North Syfel, on the 17th of May, 1724, 
began with a terrible exploſion to eject ſraoke, fire, cin- 
ders, and ſtones, which was followed by an ignited 
ſtream, like fuſed metal. This lava was diſcharged in a 
ſtream that ran ſlowly down the ſides of the hill, and 
continued its courſe eighteen miles, to a great lake, 
called My-vatne, in which it produced a horrible hiſſing 
and crackling. It did not ceaſe running till the end of 
September, 1729, when the eructations of the mountain 
ſubſided. Theſe calamities, ſometimes accompanied 
with earthquakes, are not uatrequent in different parts of 
the iſland. Such tremendous ſhocks and appearances 
more particularly happened in the years 1734, 1752, 
1755, and 1756. 

This country is well watered with large and ſinall 
rivers which flow from the mountains, beſides other ri- 
vulets, ſtreams, and large lakes, ſome of which are thirty 
miles 1n circumference. All theſe abound in excellent 
fiſh. Foreſts, or even woods, are not frequent in this 
iſland, though almoſt every farm has an adjoining nur- 
ſery of young trees. 


. STONES, METaLs, MINERALS. 


IN the rocks of Iceland cryſtals are ſometimes found, 
and many of them repreſent an object viewed through 
them double ; but, properly ſpeaking, theſe are only a 
ſpecies of talc, There are alſo evident ſigns that the 
mountains of Iceland contain iron, copper, and even 
ſilver ore. Near theſe are found two kinds of agate, 
which, when lighted, burn like a candle. Here are 
alſo ſeveral ſorts of ſtone : but the principal mineral of 
this iſland 1s ſulphur, diſcovered by a ſtrong; ſubterraneous 
heat that ſmokes through the ground, in the rocks, 
mountains, and plains. It 1s generally found in the 
neighbourhood of hot ſprings, covered with a layer of 
ſand and clay, white, yellow, blue, or green. This 
being removed, the ſulphur is taken up wich ſhovels, in 
ſuch abundance, that in one hour fourſcore horſes may 
be loaded. The ſulphur, when firſt taken vp, is ſo hot, 
that it can hardly be handled; and the labourers are 
obliged to tie woollen rags about their ſhoes to prevent 
them from burning. The veins, which have been ex- 
hauſted, will fill again with ſulphur in two or three 


years; ſo quick is the vegetation or regeneration of this 


mineral. 


PRODVcrioxs, VEGETABLES. 


THE herbs and roots, common in other northern 
countries, are found here in abundance. All kitchen 
herbs and roots are eaſily brought to maturity in Iceland, 
which is not colder than Denmark; and this is alſo the 
caſe with the common fruit- trees, which thrive exceed- 
ingly well. The country would certainly produce wheat, 
and every kind of grain, if it was cultivated. Convinced 
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of this, his Daniſh majeſty has lately ſent thither ſome 
expert farmers from Norway, to introduce tillage, and 
inſtru the iſlanders to manure and cultivate their lands. 
The ſea of Iceland yields a vegetable called the alga 
marina ſaccharifera, but by the natives ſol. The cattle 
and ſheep are ſo remarkably fond of this weed, that they 
are often loſt by going too far in queſt of it, at low 
water. The inhabitants, finding it palatable and nou- 
riſhing, alſo gather it cor their own eating. The fea 
produces other vegetables, and pieces of coral are ſome- 
times dragged up on the hooks, and in the nets of fiſher- 
men. 


ANIMALS. 


THOUGH the bear is not a native of Iceland, he 
is frequently driven on this iſland on large floats of ice 
from Greenland: but the inhabitants are ſo vigilant, and 
ſo dexterous in deſtroying them, that the only ſpecies of 
wild beaſts to be ſeen in Iceland are foxes, which are 
either brown, white, or grey. Theſe are not ſuffered to 
multiply any more than can be poſſibly avoided. Many 
ſtratagems and ſnares are uſed for taking them, as well 
on account of their ſkins, as in defence of their flocks of 
ſheep. The Iceland horſes are of the Norwegian or 
Scottiſh breed, well ſhaped, hardy, and mettleſome, 
though very docile, and of different ſizes. Great num- 
bers run wild on the mountains: thoſe which are trained 
to labour have no ſhelter or provender, even in the 
winter, when they ſcrape away the ſnow and ice with 
their hoofs, to get at the graſs for nouriſhment. 

Great numbers of ſheep are to be ſeen in Iceland: In 
thoſe parts where graziery 1s the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants, it is not uncommon for a man to be maſter 
of four or five hundred ſheep. In the winter ſeaſon they 
drive their flocks to ſhelter at night; and, in very ſevere 
weather, keep them under cover in the day. The 
grazing countries lie principally in the northern and 
eaſtern parts of the iſland. The inhabitants of the 
ſouthern are chiefly employed in fiſhing, and leave their 
flocks abroad both ſummer and winter. Nature ſeems 
to have provided a ſhelter for the ſheep in thoſe parts; 
there being large caves in the earth, into which thoſe 
animals are ſure to retire in ſevere weather. In the 
northern diſtri the goats are much more numerous than 
the ſheep, and thrive remarkably on the heath and buſhes, 
The cows and oxen reſemble thoſe of Norway, from 
whence the breed was imported. Here are no hogs, but 
plenty of dogs, as domeſtic animals. Very few cats are 
to be ſeen in this iſland. 


BiRDs. 


No crows, ies, or owls, are ever ſeen in Ice- 


land. Among the wild land fowls we may number par- | 


tridges, ſnipes, owzells, and becaſines : the land-birds 
of prey are eagles, faulcons, ſmall hawks, and ravens. 
The cliffs, rocks, and ſmall iſlands about the coaſt, are 
covered with ſea-birds that come hither to breed, and 
prey on the innumerable myriads of fiſh which ſwarm 
h the northern ocean. Swans and wild-ducks 
uent the freſh-water lakes and rivers in the ſummer, 
breed there in the ſpring ; but, when theſe waters are 
frozen, they reſort to the ſea, which is always open. 
The ſwan- eggs are eaten as delicacies : but the bud is 
hunted for its down and feathers, which are valuable. 
Wild geeſe arrive here in the ſpring, produce their young, 
and depart about the latter end of autumn. Here a 
vaſt variety of other birds dwell among the ſteep rocks. 
Their neſts are robbed and themſelves taken by the 
methods iſed in Norway, which we have dy 
mentio : 5 eggs of Ae. r are 
generall , of a iſh colour, with a ve 
thick Wet Though theſe | feathered animals build in 


ſwarms innumerable, cloſe to each other, in the cliffs 
and cavities of the rocks; yet after they have been diſ- | 


turbed, and incredible flights are ſeen to hover on the 


wing, each individual at once diftinguiſhes and reſumes 
its proper neſt by a never-erring inſtinct. 
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numbers by means of a machine, furniſhed with bro: 


ſkins are alſo valuable. 


which the inhabitants imagine falls with the _ 
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Fisnes. 


4 1 Iceland is inhabited 
tudes of thoſe fiſnes which we have : . 
deſcription of Norway ; and the fiſhery is =s . 
ſiderable branch of commerce in which the = 1 
chis country are employed; but they apply 1 
chiefly to the cod-fiſhery, eſpecially in the ſouth. 
weſtern quarters of the iſland. The Daniſh merch 
in Iceland pickle ſeveral hundred caſks of cod ann | 
and export them to Copenhagen. The ling is y = 
narrow ſpecies of cod, and 1s much eſteemed ö 1 
tilling, or titling, is a ſmall cod, and perhaps the yo | 
of that ſpecies; which the iſlanders find in great Ne 
and cure in the uſual manner for exportation, Tit co 
fiſh, which the Icelanders call Ypre, belongs to 
lame family, being almoſt as large as the cod, tho 
not equal to it in flavour. The Iceland fiſhermen M 
the heads of their cod, and ſell them for a good price 
the country. The bones are uſed for firing where t 
is a ſcarcity of fuel; and they are likewiſe given as fe 
to the cattle, after having been ſoftened in boiling wat 
The livers are reſerved in a veſſel, and, being boj 
together, yield a conſiderable quantity of train-gil 

The Iceland whitings excel in ſize, fatneſs, and f 
vour. The flounders, which are fat, large, and numero 
are taken and dried for winter proviſion. Plenty Wi 
large turbot, ſix feet in length, and broad in proportih | 
are caught by the Icelanders, who cut them in d. 
ſlices, dry, and afterwards cook them into a delic 
meſs, which they call reklengur. The lupus mari 
is caught here in great numbers, and much eſteem 
Another fiſh of nearly the ſame ſize and figure, knot 
to the inhabitants by the name of klir, is equally de 
cate. A delicious fiſh, called the red-mave, or ri. 
belly, is caught in great abundance with nets, hoo 
and ſpears ; being ny found in ſhallow water. OR. 
the ſame form and ſhape is the graae-maven, or gre 
belly, though ſomevyhat larger: it is ſuppoſed to be 
female of the red-mave: they are extremely delic: 
when eaten freſh; and much eſteemed when ſalts 
dried, and ſmoaked. 

Among the whales, which ſport in great numbers 
the Iceland coaſt, we find the great Greenland wha 
with a ſmooth back, ſometimes two hundred and fo 
feet in length. In the belly of one of theſe, which 
himſelf aground and was killed, the Icelanders foul 
ſix hundred fine cod, together with a great quantity Wi 
herrings, and ſome birds. The ſea calf, or white ſhar 
is ſometimes found eighteen feet long, with a liver t 
will yield ſixty gallons of oil: they are taken in g 


by infinite mi 


baited hooks, ſecured by iron chains, and faſtened to 
buoy that floats upon the ſurface. The ſword or fa 
fiſh alſo frequents theſe coaſts. _ 

There is a great number of ſeals, diſtinguiſhed in 
the different claſſes of the land-ſeal, the iſland-ſeal, # 
the Greenland-ſeal. The firſt, which is the ſmallel 
harbours among the rocks on different parts of the coal 
at the mouths of creeks and rivers. The other tu 
ſpecies are from four to ten feet” in length. The iſlan 
Kals acquired their name from taking up their avoc 
upon delolate iſlands round the coaſt. The ſeals frol 
Greenland arrive yearly in the month of Pecemt 
in the northern parts of the country, and contin 
there till May. They are taken in a kind of labyrin' 
formed by large nets, in which they ſometimes find ti 
hundred at a draught. Thoſe which baſk themſelves c 
the uninhabited iſlands, are knocked down with club 
and the land ſeals are generally ſhot from a riled 
All theſe animals viel a quantity of train oil; an 


INSECTS. 


We to 

SNAKES have never been known to make W 
appearance in Iceland; nor can any country o [ p 8 4 he! 
be lefs troubled with inſects and vermin. Flies an gr Th 
indeed are a little troubleſome in the ſummer, when , th 
hot. A kind of worm alſo appears in wet ay 


OVER 


GOVERNMENT, Laws; REericion, Lancvace. 


THE ſecular government of this iſland is lodged in 
W. (:fts-amptmand, or general governor of Iceland 
are, who uſually reſides at Copenhagen, and de- 
an amptman, or prefect, who reſides at the 
palace at Reſſeſted, on a ſalary of four hundred 
lers. Here is alſo a land- vogt or collector on this 
Es... who levies all the king's revenues, for which he 
_F his accounts with the rent-chamber, or treaſurer. 
e are alſo ſuſſelmen in Iceland, who farmi the king's 
un certain diſtricts, and act as juſtices of the peace, 
=. within his own province. The king's revenues in 
and ariſe from taxes and dues; an annual ſum paid 


c the company of merchants, ſecularized abbey-lands, 
WW. other royal demeſnes farmed out to the natives. 


ho Il ſuits concerning freehold property are determined 
en the Norwef ian law; but, in other diſputes, the old 
ict and law takes place. The old eccleſiaſtical law is 
et diſhed, and all ſpiritual matters are decided by the 


2s of Norway, or by royal edifts: There are two 
waves, called langmaend, who preſide over the ſouthern 
8 northern diviſions, and ſometimes deputies are 

ed. Actions are firſt brought in the court of the 
men, from whence an appeal may be made to the 


nero al court held at Oxerace, under one of the judges : 
enty Sn this another appeal may be lodged at the high 
port which is compoſed of the deputy-governor, a 
n lo and eleven fuſſelmen. In matters of great 
deli vence, the laſt reſource is the ſupreme court at 
mar! genhagen, In ſpiritual caſes, the deputy-governor 
tem :; judge, with the deans and clergy as his aſſeſſors. 
kno: capital puniſhments inflifted on male criminals are, 
ny de ang with an ax, and hanging to a wooden beam 
or an che cleft of a rock; but females, who have for- 
hook Wd their lives to juſtice, are ſewed in a ſack and 
er. es | 

or gr While the inhabitants were Pagans, their chief Gods 
0 be = Thor and Odin, their Jupiter and Mercury, to 
delict m they erected temples and altars, and ſacrificed 
| falte WW by throwing them down from ſteep rocks, or into 


Wy pits, near their temples ; of which they had two 
nepal ones, at Hole and Schalhold, the only villages 
tie whole iſland ; and even theſe have but a few 
ies contiguous to each other. Lutheraniſm is now 
only religion tolerated in this country. The churches 
s fou eaſt, ſouth, and weſt quarters, are under the 
ann! addon of the biſhop of Schalhold ; and thoſe of the 

WO quarter are ſubject to the biſhop of Hoolum. 
lceland biſhops cultivate the eſtates annexed to their 
Rye ſees, and the annual produce of them is about 
ditouſand rix-dollars. Out of theſe revenues, a cer- 
um is appropriated to the rectors and aſſiſtants of 
Rchool, and the preachers or miniſters of the cathe- 
A certain number of ſcholars muſt be lodged and 
ned, and the biſhops palace, &c. kept in good 
u out of the ſame revenue. After theſe ſeveral 
ions, the remainder is the biſhop's real income. 
ie of the preachers, or miniſters, are liberally pro- 
for, others but indifferently, and many of them 


2 3 ech. Among the latter, the certain income of 
als frot iy is four rix-dollars per annum, or the annual 
cont 2 about eighteen ſhillings ſterling. 

: i language in Iceland is the ſame as that which 


abyrio | ba ben ſpoken in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway; 


find t p i preſerved ſo pure that any Icelander un- 
\ſelves a their moſt ancient traditional hiſtories. It is a 


ich cab ide ancient Runic tongue. 
ed barre | 


and the PopuLatION, InnmaBITAnTS, DREss. 


number of the inhabitants of Iceland is eſti- 
| © about ſeventy thouſand; which is by no means 
\ © the extent of the country. It was formerly 
ne Populous, but great numbers have been de- 
he! Pntagious diſeaſes. The plague carried off 

of ede from the years 1402 to 1404. Many 
hy and have alſo been depopulated by famine. 
ox has alſo been fatal here, for, in' the 


„ 


e and 1708, chat diſeas tock off ſixteen thou- | 
| 1 
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ſand perſons. Not more than a tenth part of the iſland 
is now inhabited. Moſt of the natives live along the 
ſea-coaſt; though there are ſome families ſettled above an 
hundred miles up in the country. Iceland has twenty- 
two harbours, at each of which is built a factory or little 
town, where the company of merchants trade with the 
inhabitants. Beſides theſe, there are many ſmall villages, 
conſiſting of forty or fifty houſes, huts, and cottages : 
But the iſland is divided into pariſhes, and, in general, 
every family lives in a detached farm, at a diſtance from 
another, 

The Icelanders are naturally of a robuſt and vigorous 
conſtitution, but becorme debilitated by the continual 
fatigues and hardſhips they undergo at ſea, in their fiſhe- 
ries. Hence, by the time they arrive at the age of fifty 


| years, they are generally afflicted with variety of diſor- 


ders, eſpecially thoſe of the breaſt and lungs : Very few 
of them, therefore, live to an advanced age. The Ice- 
land women are rather delicate than healthy. If an Ice- 
lander is attacked with any diſeaſe, he reſigns himſelf to 
providence and nature; 1 there is not a phyſician or 
ſurgeon on the whole iſland. There are indeed a few 
perſons who keep medicines by them, with which they 
are ſupplied from Denmark ; but they are not very well 


| acquainted with the virtues of thoſe medicines, or the 


method of adminiſtering them, | 
The Icelanders are an honeſt, well-meaning people; 
induſtrious, and very faithful and obliging: Theft is 


ſeldom heard of among them. They are much inclined 


to hoſpitality, and exerciſe it as far as their poverty will 
permit. They chiefly employ themſelves in fiſhing, and 
the care of their cattle. On the coaſts the men employ 
their time in fiſhing both winter and ſummer, and the 
women prepare the fiſh, and ſew and ſpin. The men 
alſo prepare leather, and work at ſeveral mechanic trades. 
They likewiſe manufacture a coarſe kind of cloth, which 
they call Wadinal. They are exceedingly attached to 
their native country, and think themſelves no where elſe 
ſo happy. An Icelander, therefore, ſeldom ſettles in 
Copenhagen, though the moſt advantageous conditions 
ſhould be offered him. Their diſpoſitions are ſerious, 
and they are much inclined to religion. They never paſs 
a river, or any place of danger, without previouſly 
taking off their hats, and imploring the divine protec- 
tion; and devoutly expreſs their gratitude when they 
have ſurmounted diſtreſs or difficulty. When they meet 
together, much of their paſtime conſiſts in reading their 
hiſtory, playing at cheſs, and reciting verſes. Sometimes 
a man and woman take each other by the hand, and by 


turns ſing ſtanzas, which are a kind of dialogue, and in 


which the company occaſionally join in chorus. 

The dreſs of the Icelanders is neither elegant nor or- 
namental, but neat, clean, and ſuitable to their climate. 
On their fingers the women wear ſeveral gold, ſilver, or 
braſs rings. The poorer women dreſs in the coarſe cloth 
called Wadmal, and always wear black : Thoſe who are 
in better circumſtances wear broad-cloth, with filver or- 
naments gilt. The habitations in Iceland nearly reſemble 
thoſe of Norway ; with this difference, that, as they are 
not ſo well ſupplied with timber, they make more uſe of 
ſtones, turf, and mud-walls. The better ſort poſſeſs to- 
lerable houſes, well furniſhed. The farmers are but in- 
differently provided with glaſs, inſtead of which they 
commonly uſe the membranes of ſheep for their windows. 
Their roofs are either boarded or thatched, and their 
walls are comfortably thick and warm. 

The uſual food of the inhabitants of this iſland is freſh 


and dried fiſh, milk, oatmeal, and fleſh ; but they live 


principally on dried fiſh dreſſed with butter. In the four 
whey, called fyre, they pickle ſheeps'-hieads, after the 
ſkin has been well ſinged and ſcraped; and theſe they fry 
occaſionally. Every creditable farmer kills about twenty 
for his winter proviſion, beſides the fiſh which he 
cures for the ſame purpoſe. As no corn is raiſed in Ice 
land, the common people ſeldom eat bread, - except at 
feaſts and feſtivals; Yet there is ſome wild corn, which 


grows in the diſtrict of Scaftefield, of which the natives 
flour and bread, As a ſubſtitute for brgad, 


make good . 
the Icelanders uſe dried fiſh, well beaten, and eat it un- 


boiled, with butter ſpread upon it, Dried trout and 


Whiting 


— —— — 
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whiting are very delicious when dreſſed in this manner. 
The common drink of the Icelanders is water alone, or 
water mixed with ſyre. People of the ſuperior claſs im- 


pr malt and 985 with which they brew their own. 


and, at the factories, they purchaſe French wine 
and brandy : but theſe articles are uſed very ſparingly. 
The common people cannot afford co purchaſe them but 
in ſmall quantities; all their merchandize being barely 
ſufficient to purchaſe timber, filhing-lines, hooks, iron, 
cloth, and other indiſpenſible neceſſaries. 

The Icelanders are remarkably ingenious and docile. 
The country not only affords a great number of able 
boat-carpenters and handicraftſmen, but has alſo produced 
many men of diſtinguiſhed learning: Among theſe the 
celebrated hiftorian Thormodus Torfaus, a native of 
Iceland, has, by means of ſome ancient Iceland Chro- 
nicles, thrown a great light upon the northern hiſtory. 
The Icelanders began to cultivate the ſtudy of letters ſo 
early as the year 1130, which was about two hundred and 
forty years after that iſland was firſt inhabited by a colony 
from Nordland. The moſt ancient among them, whoſe 
works are extant, are the celebrated Samund Frode, and 
Are Frode. In every epiſcopal ſee, there is a public Latin 
ſchool erected, as a ſeminary for the clergy ; and ſome 
of the ſcholars, after having gone through all the claſſes, 
are ſent to the univerſity at Copenhagen. Such is the 
genius or capacity of the Icelanders for the mechanic 
arts, that many perſons make great progreſs in different 
branches, without having received the leaſt inſtruction, 


CoMmuMeERCcE. 


IHE commerce of this iſland is monopolized by a 
Daniſh'company, and, though there is not any conſider- 
able town on the whole iſland, the Icelanders have ſeveral 
frequented Their exports conſiſt of dried fiſh, 
falted murton and lamb, beef, butter, tallow, train-oll, 
coarſe woollen-cloth, wool, ſtockings, gloves, ſheep- 
ſkins, lamb-ſkins, fox-furs of various colours, eider- 
down, and feathers. Their imports are timber, fiſhing- 
lines and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, wine, 
brandy, ſalt, linen, a little filk and velvet, and a few 
other neceſſaries ; with ſome ſuperfluities, for the people 
of the firſt claſs. 


STRENGTH AND REVENUE. 


THE natives of this country being neither numerous 
nor warlike, and wholly unprovided with arms, ammu- 
nition, garriſons, or fleets, are in no condition to defend 
themſelves from invaſion ; but rely entirely on the pro- 
tection of his Daniſh majeſty, to whom they are ſubject ; 
and the revenue he draws from the country is about thirty 


thouſand dollars per annum. 


Drv1s10N. 


ICELAND, according to the general diviſion, con- 
fiſts of four quarters, which derive their names from the 
four cardinal points towards which they lie. This divi- 
fion is cauſed by ſo many ridges of mountains, which 
ſeparate the quarters from each other. The only places 
worth mentioning are FE | ; 

*"SKAGESTRAND, a trading place and fleſh-port. 

'SKAGAFIORDUR, alſo a trading place and fleſh-port. 

"HoLum, or HooLum, an epiſcopal ſee, with a ca- 
thedral.. . A ſchool is opened here during the winter, 
which was founded by Jonas Augmundſon, the firſt bi- 

op of this ſee, about the year 1106, and ſince im- 


r Here is alſo a printing- 


| "EvxARBACHE, 2 fiſh and fleſh-porr. 4 * 
- SKALBoLT, an epiſcopal fee, with a cathedral and 
- ſchool: The latter was founded by Iſlief, the firſt biſhop 
of this dioceſe, in 1057; and king Chriſtian III. be- 
22 nt benefactions on it. 2 
Bess A. Sraprnx, the reſidence of the king's amtman, 
or prefect. en deal, 
- The other towns,” or rather trading places, are too in- 
conſiderable to be noticed, ene M7 Es > 


- 
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the number, height, and arrangement of their mountal 


che flocks of ſheep roam wild upon the hills and . 


Taz ISLANDS or FARROE, oa PRERO. 


. FERROYER, in the Norwegian language, Gor: 
ferries, whence theſe iflands obtained thei; name o 
their lying in a cluſter, and the inhabitants ferrying 10 
one iſland to another. They are about twenty- mY 
number, and lie between ſixty- one and fixty-three de « 
of north latitude, and between. fix and eijph de 

ght degrees 
weſt longitude from London. The ſpace in which th 
are ſcattered extends about ſixty miles in length | 
forty in breadth, three hundred miles to the weſt ot N 
way ; having Shetland and the Orkneys on the Luthe 
and Greenland and Iceland on the north and north. we 
They are all indented by the fea, and furniſh many! 
lets, creeks, and harbours, which afford — 
fiſhermen and mariners. 

Stromoe, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, is about ſev- 
teen miles in length, and eight in breadth. Of + 
twenty-four iſlands, the ſeven ſmalleſt are diſtinguiſhed | 
the names of Holmes, and kept for paſture, There 
alſo ſeveral rocks, and, in the neighbourhood, a dans 
rous whirlpool; in the vortex of which, ſhips are ſom 
times deſtroyed. | 

Theſe iſlands are generally hilly, and ſurrounded wi 
cliffs. A very high hill in Stromoe, called Skellingsſe 
ſerves as a direction for ſailors bound to the north entra 
of Thorſhaven, on the ſouthermoſt part of the iſla 
which is the chief ſeat of trade. The iſland of Kol 
boaſts a mountain tliat riſes two hundred fathoms abo 
the ſurface of the water. That named Store Dieme 
which is about a mile in diameter, is ſurrounded by pe 
pendicular rocks, except at a particular place, whe 
only one perſon at a time can be admitted. 

The currents and ſtreams that run between the iſla 
are extremely violent; and, when the wind blows ſtrong 
againſt them, the conflict produces a very turbulent ag 
tation of the ſea. Here are ſeveral whirlpools, the md 
dangerous of which is called the Monk; in which ma 
ſhips have been ſwallowed, ſhattered to pieces, 
thrown up again in fragments. | 

Theſe iſlands are well ſupplied with freſh wholeſo 
water, from plenty of ſprings, ſome of which are on t 
tops of the higheſt mountains. On the iſland 
Suderoe, a lake is ſeen pretty high up in the mounta 
the water of which, though freſh, ebbs and flows w 
the ſea. 

At the ſummer ſolſtice there is no night for a whe 
month in theſe iſlands, the ſun being but fe degrees u 
der the horizon. In the longeſt day the fun rites 
minutes after two in the morning, and ſets fifty- cht 
minutes after nine; but the light is continued in the t 
light and dawn. In the ſhorteſt day the fun riſes fiſty- th 
minutes after nine in the morning, and ſets ſeyen minu 
after two in the afternoon. The air is moiſt, and lo tel 
perate with reſpect to heat and cold, that the natives ſ 
their horſes and ſheep to graze abroad all the winter. 


rocks, and hills, collect ſuch enormous clouds, and bre 
the current of the air in ſuch a manner, as to produce 
moſt violent and ſudden blaſts, ſtorms, and whiclwi 
The laſt are ſo ſudden and dangerous that the peof 
being forewarned of their approach by a dreadful nd 
among the rocks, take immediate precautions to ef 
their fury. The mariner inſtantly fufls his fails ; the! 
veller alights from his horſe, throws himſelf flat on 
face, and clings to- buſhes, graſs, or ſtones, 
alarming blaſt is ver. 2 U. , 
Plenty of barley is produced in theſe iſlands, _ 
paſture is ſo rich, that a ſmall ox frequently iel | 
hundred pounds of tallow.. Here are no trees but 
low, and ſome low ſhrubs gf juniper : Fruit. trees 
been - planted; but without ſuccels. The chi 
turf, though coal has been found in ſome parts. | 
The farmers breed horſes, horned cattle, and 
all of which are ſmall. The horſes are muy 


and ſure-footed,: though: they are never ſhod. 


tains, and ſome are kept tame in ſeparate inc egg 
even theie have nothing but carthen dykes ta * 
from the north winds in winter. IT helc'iflands ref 


rams of land and ſea-fowls, which afford plenty of 
und eggs for food, and of down and feathers for ſale. 


. edieants catch abundance of cod, whiting; floun- 


gni pilchards, and other fiſh, that ſwarin in the northern 
fro bur having no ſalt, they cannot cure them for ex- 
I fro on. Of ſeals they kill a great number every year: 
our vein of them is made into ſhoes, pouches, and various 


3 of furniture; the fleſh is eaten; part of the fat is 
£4 into train-oil; and part of it ſalted up for food 
+ 4 ſoft of coarſe black ſalt, extracted from the aſhes : 
burnt. ſea- weed. The inhabitants alſo kill many 
Ales, from fix to ſixteen feet in length: The fat 
er melted into oil, ſalted as bacon, or uſed as but- 
The fleſh is eaten, and is a good ſubſtitute for 
part of it is cut into long {lices, and dried in 
wind. | 
The natives of 
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theſe iſlands ſpeak the Norwegian dia- 


leve > with a mixture of Daniſh idioms; and profeſs the 
Of i enn religion, under the eccleſiaſtical jurifdiftion of 
ſhed þ Their churches are mean, and the revenue 
iere we miniſters is extremely ſmall. The inhabitants of 
dang ile remote iſlands have their churches ſupplied very 


e ſom olarly, on account of boiſterous weather, as well as 


+ dangerous ſtreams by which they are divided. There 


led wi n one ſchool, which is eſtabliſhed at their chief town 
ingsſe haven. 

* The Farroe iſlands are ſubject to the king of Den- 
E Ula 


ak, who confers the government of them on ſome 
won of quality at court; the latter appoints a deputy, 
 heriffs to adminiſter juſtice. The laws of Denmark 
al in theſe iſlands, with ſome additional ſtatutes of 
town. The inhabitants are mild, humble, religious, 
pperate, and extremely hoſpitable: They uſually hve 
| feſh, fiſh, milk, or gruel, without taſting either 
ch ſalt, or beer, except at Chriſtmas, when they in- 
pe themſelves with extraordinary cheer. Their uſual 
kithing is of coarſe flannel, but their holiday garments 
of better ſtuff, Linen, however, is ſeldom uſed. 
key are moderate in their meals, frugal in their apparel, 
I ſtrangers to every elegance of life. They repoſe on 
ds of hay, covered with blankets. 

Their commerce is very inconſiderable, but the court 
Denmark arbiträrily impoſes a tribute, or tax, in 
ich theſe poor iſlanders are obliged to acquieſce. This 
u 2mount to but a mere trifle, if it is at all propor- 
Inable to the low neſs of their circumſtances. The 
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Fvuer ox; the furtheſt iſland to the north-eaſt, about 
three miles long; and two broad. It is pretty high, and 
flattiſn on the top. Wo: x 
Sw1norxz two miles ſouth of Fugloe, conſiſts of two 
large hills, with deep vallies. 
Viveroe, or Vivo, three miles weſt of Fugloe; is 
five miles in length, and three in breadth. 

Bok pos is about fix miles in length, and four in breadth 
where broadeſt, | 2 — : 
Kono is ſeparated from Bordoe by a narrow ſtraight, 

and 1s three miles 1n length, and one in breadth. 

Karsot is ſituated about two miles weſt of Kunoe, 
and is a little larger than that iſland. | 

OSTEROE lies to the weſt of Kalſoe and Bordoe, and 
is twelve miles in length, and ſix in breadth, having 
many 1nlets and good harbours. | 

NEer.sot, which lies two miles ſouth of Oſteroe, is 
three miles long, and one broad. It has a good harbour 
to the ſouth, 

STROMOE, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, as mentioned 
in our introduction. 

Waacor is ſituated a mile and a half weſt of Stromoe; 
being about ſix miles in length, and four in breadth. 

Miccrness is three miles long, and one and a half 
broad, The ground is high, ſurrounded with promon- 
tories, and has but one Janding-place. 

KorTER, which lies three miles ſouth-eaſt of Waagoe, 
is a mile and a half long, and half a mile broad. It is par- 
ticularly remarkable for its high mountain on the northend. 

SAnDoE lies two miles ſouth of Stromoe. It is ſeven 
miles in length; and four in breadth. 2 

Skvyoe, two miles further ſouth; is three miles in 
length, and one in breadth. 

_ Sroxt Diemen lies two miles ſouth-eaſt of Skuoe. It 
is of a circular form; about a mile in diameter, and al- 
moſt environed with rocks. | 

LirTLE DIEMEN is ſituated about two miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Store Diemen. It riſes out of the ſea like a ſharp 
round clift, and has ſome wild ſheep upon it. 
Soprgok, which lies two miles ſouth of Little 
Diemen, is almoſt fourteen miles in length, and fix in 
breadth. It is full of hills, and has many cliffs on the 
, weſt fide, with but four landing-places; which are difficult 
of acceſs. On the eaſt it has four creeks, and one of 

them a good little harbour. On the ſouth ſide it has one 
of the beſt harbours in Farroe, called Lebroe-harbour. 


Imcipal of theſe iſlands are 
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The ſeven ſmaller iſlands are called Holmes; 


U 


iſes 
fifty-· chi 
n the t 
fiſty-th 


n minu 


nd ſo tel ; 
rives oo ros, Coxzcronres on 1Ts ExrExT, HisToRy. 
—_ rs dot determined to which of the four parts of the 
nou al 


Lord Greenland properly belongs; but, from its 
mettion with Norway from time immemorial, as well 
dom its belonging to the king of Denmark, this ſeems 
noſt proper place to introduce it. This country lies 


and bre 
roduce | 
phiclun 


he ry OL forty miles to the. weſt of Iceland, beginning in 
adfu ume degrees and fifty minutes of north latitude. 
| wy | lic eaſtern coaſt is ſuppoſed to extend northerly as far as 
S3 


maxrgen, which ſome navigators have conjectured to 
n iſland ſeparated by a natrow channel from the con- 
at of Greenland, The weſtern ſhore has. been diſ- 
Mered even beyond the ſeventieth degree; but, whe- 


flat on 


28, 


Is, and u a la p 

* rge iſland, or contiguous to North America, 
/ oy _aphers have not been able ts determine. This 
es Nun indeed cannot be decided, till ſome adventurers 
— : 1 kenctrated into the bottom of Davis's Straights, or 
5 0 n's Bay, which is a continuation of thoſe 
* pa: and here it may not be amiſs to obſerve of the 
3" of Frobiſher in Greenland, that the reverend 


- Egede, who reſided fifteen years in-this country, and 


b eve taken g pains in extending his enqui- 
— d tears that he could find no fuch firaight, nor any 
| like Bear Sound on the coaſt of Greenland, though 


ie kid down in all the ſea-charts, as forming two 
dank adjacent to the main land. 
9. LVIII. 


V 


If we may rely on the information that has been 
gleaned from thoſe natives who inhabit the moſt northern 
parts of Greenland, there is but a very narrow paſſage 
between this country and America. They poſitively affirm 
that they have ſpoken with the people on the other ſide, 
whoſe language has aft affinity with their own : They ſay 
the ſtraight is ſo contracted in one place, that two per- 
ſons can ſhoot at the ſame. fiſh from oppoſite ſides of the 
channel. It is probable, however, / that this narrow 
ſtraight is no more than a ſmall body of -water which 
divides Greenland from one of the leſſer iſlands ; and that, 
if there is no north-weſt paſſage towards the bottorn of 
Baffin's Bay, Greenland is part of the American continent. 

Greenland is a mountainous country, fo high as to be 
diſcernable thirty leagues at ſea. The inland mountains, 
hills, and rocks, are covered eternally with ſnow; but 
the low lands, on the other fide; are in ſummer cloathed 
with verdure. The coaſt abounds with inlets, bays; and 
large rivers; and near it is a vaſt number of iſlands of 
different dimenſions : but, what renders it-in many places 
inacceſſible, * — and 3 of ice, fined 
and floating, which appear like inſuperable barriers along 
re, ad ů —— 7 — = 
The prineipal river, called Baal, falls into the ſea in the 
latitude of ſixty-four, where the firſt Daniſh lodge was 


ſettled in 1721, and has been navigated above forty miles 
up the country. ah 
8 N The 
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„The hiſtery af. Greenland is not unworthy; of notice: 
The Aborigines, or original inhabitants, who, on the 
arrival ofthe Norwegians in this country, were ſavages, 
ſeem, from the little knowledge the latter had of them, to 
haue been of American extraction. The firſt who gave 
occaſion to the diſcovery of this land was one Gumbiorn, 
mariner, who, after Iceland had been diſcovered, ſailed 
Farther, and came to an iſland, to which he gave the 
name of Gumbiorn's Rock : He diſcovered other land 
lying to the north, but did not attempt to ſail thither. As 
oon as this diſcovery was known, Erick, a Norwegian, 
furnamed iRothcapf, or Redhead, whoſe father Torwald 
had been obliged: to fly to Iceland, on account of a mur- 
der he had committed in Norway, reſolved to go in ſearch 
of; that unknown land. The motives that induced him 
to undertake this expedition, were the ill treatment he met 
with in Iceland, and the three years“ exile to which he 
had been condemned. In the year of Chriſt, 98 7, or 
$2, he ſet ſail from Snafelſnes, on the weſt, ſide of Ice- 
\Jand; and, ſteering a direct courſe, he diſcovered one of 
the Greenland mountains, which is now called Blaſerk. 
From thence he failed towards the ſouth, and, landing on 
an ifland, he ſpent the firſt winter there, and called it by 
his own. name. In the two following years he gave names 
to ſeveral places; and, in the third ſummer, the time of 
his baniſhment being expired, this adventurer returned to 


Iceland. 


. 


Some years after, he made another voyage to this 
country; and, from its fine verdant paſtures and trees, 
ve it the name of Greenland, and founded the village 
Brarcatid on Ericksfiord Bay, where he ſettled. Influenced 
by Erick, ſeveral Icelanders, from time to time, emigrated | 
thither from their native country. - 5 
About fiftren years after Erick had ſettled in Green- 
land, Lief, his ſon, failed from thence to Norway, and 
acquainted king Olaf T'ruggeſen with his father's diſ- 
covery and ſettlement. . Olaf, being the firſt Norwegian 
ſovereign who had embraced the doctrine of Chriſtianity, 
ſent thither a miſſionary prieſt from Norway. The coun- 
try throve under the king's protection, and, in a ſhort 
time, was provided with many towns or villages, 
churches, convents, biſhops, and a regular clergy, ſuf- 
fragans to the archbiſhop of Drontheim. A conſiderable 
commerce was carried on between them and Norway, and 
a regular intercourſe maintained till the year 1406, when 
Andreas the laſt biſhop was ſent over to Greenland. 
From that period all correſpondence was cut off, and all 
knowledge of Greenland conſigned to oblivion. This 
ftrange and abrupt ceſſation of trade and intercourſe has 
been aſcribed to various cauſes; among which the enſuing 
wars between Denmark and Sweden, which could not fail 
to interrupt the maritime commerce; the difficulty and 
dang 


N : I. in 1578, diſpatched one Magus Heinſon, 


got ſight. of che land, which however be could not ap- 


Pfoack. At. his return, he pretended that the ſhip ,was 
arreſted, in le of her courſe, by certain rocks of 
aditone the ſea. fas 


on ſeve.. 


returned; to Denmark; {Carſten Richards, being deal 


E U BOPE 


London extracted gold. In the enſuing ſor: 
took a ſecond — at the head of © ka ben 0 
equipped Ac. the expence of. the public: He | dude 
ſtraights a ſecond time; diſcovered upon an 3 
and ſilver mine; beſtowed names on way. 
iſlands, and headlands; and brought awa "i 
ore, together with two natives, a male ke q _ 
whom the Engliſh had kidnapped. 1 

Another armament was afterwards fitted out wn, 
auſpices of admiral Forbiſher, conſiſting of dar 
with proper perſons on board to work the Bean 
which a wooden fort was erected, the different — 
which were carried out in the tranſports. The — 
boiſterous weather, and other difficulties, which —_ 
their operations till the ſeaſon was far advanced pat : 
their wooden fort was loſt at ſea, and they had i 
tuel nor proviſion ſufficient for the winter, The 2 4 
therefore determined to return with as much ore * 5 
could procure: They obtained large quantities out a 
new mine, to which they gave the name of the Cod g 
of Suſſex, Before their departure, they Built an ho 
of ſtone and lime, and, in order to conciliate the affect; 
of the natives, left them knives, looking-glaſſes, bea 
pictures, and variety of toys, together with ſeveral loa 
of bread. They buried all the timber of the fort, wh 
it could be eaſily found the next year, and ſowed e 
and ſeveral kinds of grain, by way of — 
learn what the country would produce. They ſet fall 
the beginning of September, and, after a month's ſto Me 
paſſage, arrived in England : But this noble deſign i 
never proſecuted. | 

Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, anxious to diſcover the M 
Greenland ſettlement, ſent thither three ſhips, under of 
command of captain Godſke Lindenow ; who is fad 
have reached the eaſt coaſt of Greenland, where he trad 
with the favage inhabitants, ſuch as are ſtill found in if 
weſtern diſtrift, but ſaw no ſigns of a civilized peop 
Had he actually landed in the eaſtern diviſion, he m 
have obſerved ſome remains of the ancient colony, e 
in the ruins of their convents and villages. Linden 
kidnapped two of the natives, who were conveyed 
Copenhagen; and the ſame cruel fraud was practiſed 
the two other ſhips which failed into Davis's Straig 
where they diſcovered ſeveral fine harbours, and delig! 
ful meadows covered with verdure. 

It is difficult to reconcile with the dictates of juſtice 
humanity, this practice of tearing away poor creatu 
from their country, their families, and connections; 
leſs we ſuppoſe them entirely deſtitute of natural afft 
tion: That this was not the caſe with thoſe poor Gree 
landers, ſome of whom were brought alive to Cop: 
hagen, appears from the whole tenor of their condu 
upon their firſt capture, and during their confinement 
Denmark. When firft captivated, they rent the air w 
their cries and lamentations: they even leaped into 
ſea, and, when taken on board, for ſome time refu 
all ſuſtenance. Their eyes were continually turned t 
wards their dear country, and their faces always bati 
in tears. The kindneſs and attention ſhewn them by! 
Daniſh majeſty, and the whole court, could not allevi 
their grief. One of them always ſhed tears when 
ſaw. an infant in the mother's arms; whence it was na 
rally. concluded; that he had left his wife, with a you 
child, in Greenland. Two of them went to ſea 
their little canoes, hoping to reach Greenland, but © 
of them was retaken. Two others made the f 


attempt, but were driven by a ſtorm on the coalt g al 
Schonen, where they were apprehended by the peaiane, and 
and re-conveyed to Copenhagen. One died of a fe ,. 
caught in pearl-fiſhing. The reſt exiſted ſome. years m 
Denmark; but, at length, ſeeing no proſpect of bell... 


ſank into a kind 
another voyage 


able to reviſit their native, country, 
melancholy diſorder, and expired. 
The ſame admiral Lindenow made 


the coaſt of Greenland, in 1606, directing bis courſe We! 
the weſt of Cape Farevel. He coaſted . UWrents 
ſtraights. of Davis, and having made ſome obſerva nin 


on the. face ol the country; che harbours, and inge 


ral, mer ſome commu ago, wich the 
| a neee TEX en p. Ot * 5 CQUALTY in 

the name. of, queen, Elizabeth, and brought. away ſome 

gicces of kggvy black tone, from which the refiners o 
aA 14 pM” = 5 


* 


diſcovery, deſcried che 1 


on cke eaſtern ſide of Greenland; but was hindered 
eee from approaching the ſboreQ. 905 
aur ocker expeditions of this kind have been 
ed and executed with no better ſucceſs, under the 
ee of à Daniſh company of metchants. Two 6 
wewrned from the weſtern part of Greenland, loaded 
Who kind of yellow ſand, ſuppoſed to contain a large 
y of gold. This was aſſayed by the goldſmiths 
| | Copenhagen, and condemned as uſeleſs; in conſe- 
ec of which it was thrown overboard ; but, from 
ul quantity of this ſand which had been reſerved as a 
iofity, an expert chymiſt afterwards extracted a quan- 
of pure gold. The captain who brought home this 


tar cure, was fo chagrined at his diſappointment that 
cd of grief, without having left any directions con- 
geil ung the place where this ſand had been diſcovered. 

1: oder efforts have been made, under the countenance 


; x encouragement of the Daniſh king, for the diſco- 
Wh and recovery of the Old Iceland colony in Green- 
ðbut all of them miſcarried, and ſuch expeditions 


ho 7 looked upon as chimerical and wild. 

Fei It length Hans Egede, miniſter of Vogen in Norway, 
bea by a laudable zeal to propagate Chriſtianity 
load the ſavage Greenlanders, made propoſals for 
ring the intercourſe with Denmark; Norway, and 


eden. He therefore went to Copenhagen in 1719, 


| pea 
_ undd his plan before the king; who ſent an order to 
t fail magiſtracy of Bergen to propoſe to the citizens the 


| wing of a Greenland company. This was effected 
1721, and a capital of ten thouſand rix-dollars was 
ea for that purpoſe. The new eſtabliſhed company 


the ed out three ſhips for Greenland, and the indefatigable 
der ide was fent thither as miſſionary, furniſhed with three 
fade ed guilders by the ſociety for propagating the goſ- 
e trad! at Copenhagen. It was not without great danger 


un difficulty that the ſingle ſhip, which had the miſſi- 
n on board, arrived off a place called Baals-Revner, 
[the weſt ſide of Greenland, in latitude fixty-four 


y, eviltrces, and wintered at an iſland there, Mr. Egede, 
inden ! forty men, who remained with him, immediately 
veyed i en building a houſe, in which the ſavages readily 
Tiſed fed. This new colony was, from year to year, care- 
traig Wy ſupplied with neceſſaries by the company; but the 
delig e carried on with Greenland produced no profit. 


Jung this time, the miſſionary employed him- 
in learning the Greenland language; and, by his 
wenlity and ſweetneſs of manners, ſo endeared himſelf 


ns 3 we inhabitants that they almoſt adored him. They 
al affe mained ſuch an idea of his piety and virtue, that all 
Gre lick flocked about him, imploring him to heal them, 
Copq h perfuaded that his breathing on them would reſtore 
conduß en to health. 
ement Bl The king beſtowed ſeveral privileges on the company, 
> air W 


Futed them a new lottery, and impoſed a new tax upon 
kingdoms, which was called the Greenland tax; 
ſte proprietors, deſpairing of reaping any great ad- 
Wage from this trade, were unwilling to make any new 
A bution to increaſe the capital. | | | 
m by The king of Denmark, therefore, took the affair into 
"wn hands, and, in 1728, ſent ſeveral ſhips and men, 
cattle, horſes, and whatever might be thought ne- 
do eſtabliſh a regular and laſting colony. This 
Colony ſettled on the continent, about two Norway 
* wo the eaſt of the old colony; and Nepiſcene, an- 
ir inhabited ſettlement, was erected farther towards 
aſt Forth, In 1731, a royal edict was pnibliſhed, en- 
1:00 "g all the king's ſubjects in Greenland to return 
yu * and the colonies were thereby diſſolved; but Mr. 
a & zealous for the ſalvation of the inhabitants, con- 
n os them till 1736, and then returned to Co- 


Me, Egede is of opinion; that the only practical me- 


: en reaching chat part of the country; will be to coaſt 

ein mall veſſels, between the great flakes of 

| "te ſhore; the Greenlanders having declared that 

_ 2 continually ruſn from the bays and inlets, 

d ile 5 bai 4 fouth-weſtward along the ſhore, hinder the } 
detachi her ing to the land : ſo that there is always a 

3 the bu 


. laß eſpecially if lodges were built at convenient 


1 
: 


fide, with a ſpecies of graſs bearing 


diſtances on the ſhore for the accommodation and direc= 
tion of the adventurers. > 10 Qatugriod A v. 
Having thus given a detail of the firſt diſtovery and 
ſettlement of Greenland, the loſs of that colony; and 
the pains that have been taken to retrieve it, We Thall 
proceed to a general deſciption of that part of the coun- 
try which is at preſent known, viſited, and ſettled, by 
the Danes and Norwegians, WI TPO NA PRIN 


CLiMATE, Soll, PRODUCTION. 


BETWEEN the ſixty- fourth and fixty-eighth degrees 
of latirudc, the climate of Greenland, with reſpect to 
heat and cold, is not diſagreeable. During the ſummer, 
which continues from the latter end of May to the middle 
of September, the weather is pleaſant, warm, and com- 
fortable, and the ſky ſerene; but a cold damp fog, 
which intercepts the ſun-beams, continually hovers over 
the iſlands and the coaſts, except in the month of Auguſt, 
when all the vapours are diſſipated. Near the ſhore, 
and in the bays and inlets, the low-land is cloathed with 
the moſt charming verdure ; but the inland mountains 
are perpetually covered with ice and ſnow. It ſeldom 
thunders in this climate, and ſtorms are uncommon, as 
well as of ſhort continuance ; but the moſt violent guſts 
of wind come from the ſouth. To the north of the 
ſixty-eighth degree, the cold is ſo intenſe, even in ſum- 
mer, that ſpirituous liquors will freeze at the fire- ſide. 
By the latter end of Auguſt the ſea is covered with ice, 
which never thaws till April or May, and ſometimes 
remains till the latter end of June. It is aweful to be- 
hold the prodigious maſſes of ice which appear on the 
coaſt, in the different forms of rocks, caſtles, towers, 
and ſpires, reflefting a variety of colours, and floatin 
from place to place, as if the whole ſcene was the effe 
of illuſion or enchantment. Such are the proſpects they 
afford in ſerene weather; but, when the winds begin to 
blow, and the ſea to ſwell in vaſt ſucceſſive” billows, the 
conflict of thoſe congregated bodies of ice encountering, 
daſhing, cracking, burſting, and ſhivering into ten thou- 
ſand fragments, creates terror and aftoniſhment. 
This country is, in a particular manner, illuminated 
by the Aurora Borealis, or northern light, eſpecially in 
the ſpring of the year: and about the new moon. From 
June to Auguſt, the ſun it continually above the horizon; 
and conſequently the inhabitants, during that time, have 
no night; but in winter the ſun is hardly viſible, the 
day being nothing more than the morning and evening 
twilights, which altogether continue about two hours. 
During this gloomy and diſconſolate ſeaſon, the inha- 
bitants keep chiefly in their huts, contriving before-hand 
to have little or nothing to do abroad. | 
The ſoil of this country varies, like that of all other 
mountainous countries. The hills are barren, and indeed 
frozen all the year; the vallies and low grounds are rich' 
and fruitful, eſpecially towards the ſea. Ancient chroni- 
cles inform us that the Greenland colonies bred a great 
number of cattle, which produced butter and cheeſe in 
great abundance; and that ſome parts of it produced 
the choiceſt wheat. At preſent, however, this country 
is deſtitute of corn and cattle, though, in many places, 
it has excellent paſture, and, were it properly culrivared, 
would doubtleſs afford good crops of grain. Turnips 
and coleworts, of an excellent taſte and flavour, are 
eaſily raiſed in Greenland, and the graſs is remarkably 
rich in the meadows.” Plenty of under wood, fhrubs of 
birch, elm, and willow, are found among the bays and 
inlets, affording ſufficient fuel for the inhabitants. In 
the latitude of fixty the birch trees riſe to the height of 
two or three fathoms. Small juniper trees grow hete in 
abundance, and bear vaſt quantities of large 'berries. 
The hetb angelica, as well as = wild Ne 2 
up in great plenty. Scurvy-graſs grows about the ſea- 
p in great plenty rvy-gra gelbe fever, 11 


— 


2 root that ſmells in the ſpring like roſes. The ſides of 
the mountains, near the bays, ate cloathed with wild a 
thyme, which, after ſun-ſer,” diffoſes a fragrapt odour. 


Among the fruits of Greenland we njay number JR; 


Pet, through- which veſſels of finial] burden] berries, gooſeberries, bilberries,” and brartible-berries. 
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-  45#NO'"4erpents, Mzards, toads, or newts, are ſeen in 
Greenland; nor any inſect more venomous than gnats, 
whith Twain ſurriner, and are extretnely troublefome. 
There is nòt even à ravenous beaſt in this country, ex- 
expt the great wñte bear, whicli very ſeldom makes its 
appearance hear the Daniſh colony. The quadrupeds of 
reenland are, the rein-deer, foxes, hares, and dogs. 
The rein- deer feed in great herds, and are hunted all the 
ſummer by the natives. Ihe hares, which are plentiful, 
are wire, very fat in ſummer, and of exquiſite flavour. 
The foxes are fmaller, and not fo hairy as thoſe of Den- 
mark and Norway, and are of variety of colours, as 
white; grey, and'bluifh. Dogs are pretty numerous here: 
They are generally large and rough, and either white or 
ſpeckled, with ears ſtanding upright. They never bark, 
but ſometimes make a hideous howling. In the northern 
rts the natives yoke them in ledges, which, though 
Lewy laden, they will draw upon the ice at the rate of 
ſeventy miles in a ſhort winter's day. Theſe poor ani- 
mals are but indifferently requited for their ſervices, being 
left to provide for themſelves, except when their maſters 
happen xo take ſome ſeals; on ſuch occaſions the dogs 
are tegaled with the blood or entrails: At other times 
they ſubſiſt, like wild beaſts, upon muſcles, berries, or 
any other precarious fose . | 
A large kind of partridge is found in great abundance 
in Greenland: they arc white in winter, and grey in 
ſummer. Sparrows are alſo pretty numerous, with ſnow- 
bircls, ice- birds, and a fort of linnet that warbles very 
mulodiouſly,/ Ravens appear in great numbers about the 
Hhuts of che inhabitants, hovering over the carcaſes of the 
ſeals, with which the ground is generally ſtrewed. Here 
are'alſo eagles of great magnitude, with large ſpeckled 
owls, - and falcons of different colours. Spiders, flies, 
burable bees, and waſps, are alſo ſeen in this country; 
but neither frog, beetles, ants, rats, or mice. 

The ſea of Greenland teems with animals. Here are 
found the Whale, the fin-whale, the North-cape whale, 
and the cachelot or pot- fiſn; the laſt of which yields the 
perma- ceti; the unicorn, the ſword-fiſh, the white: fiſn, 
the but- head, the hay, and porciſce. This coaſt like- 
wiſe abounds with the morſe ; a creature ſo fierce and 
courageous that he will engage in combat with the great 
white bear, and ſometimes obtains the victory by means 
of his mighty tuſks. Theſe animals are ſo equally 
matched, that they often fight till both expire. FY 
The mer-man, mer-maid, kraken, and other ſea- 
monſters, we have deſcribed in our account of Norway. 
But of all che animals upon this coaſt, that which chiefly 
contributes to the ſubſiſtence and convenience of the na- 
tives; is che ſeal. There are different ſorts of this crea- 
une; but the maſt remarkable is the clapmy/s, fo called 

4 cap or cow with which he covers his head oc- 
caſionally. The feal's head reſembles that of a dog with 


cropped cars: his ſnout is bearded like a cat; his. eyes | 


are and his tetth ſharp: his ſkin is covered with 
thick fur of a black; white, brown, or tawny 


and walks — —7 His length is from five to 
cight-ſterz and fis fut yields better train- oil than that of 


ame, n well a5 wich a covering for their boars and 
tnt their fax ſupplies the lamp; affording them 'a good 
Agia, und- is ce uſed? by them as fuel to cook their 


provifions. W | 

- The Greenland eas-abound with turbot, holybut, cod, 
haddock;ſcargg=and fmall falmon.. The natives feed 
often upon n- fiſnh, of which there is great plenty both 
in winrer and fomaier. In April they catch plenty of 
the roc ſiſh/ called the rogneal, or ſtone · biter; and in 


— 
= 
- 


reckoned No herrings, however, make 
ir-appearance-here; Among the teſtaceous fiſhes. of 
Greenland, we ſind large delicate muſeles in great quan- 
ant Dar e e e 
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| gorgeous feathers, ahd known among the natives be fl 


| are doubtleſs the deſcendants of thoſe Schellings, w. 
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to corpulency, with broad 


tives, ſatne of them containing [mall pearls. 
are frequented by crabs 
craw-fi nor lobſters. | 


The tho 
out here. we 


Sk BIR Ds. 


wi ſwarm 
whole ſurf; 
ut the Dan 


BIRDS known by the name of Eider-f 
fuch numbers, that they ſeem to cover the 
of the ocean. In the winter they hover abo 
colony in myriads; ſtanding in for the bay every er 
ing, and taking their flight towards the ſea in the ma 
ing. In the fpring they repair to the iſlands about t 
coaſt, in order tolay their eggs, and produce their your 
and, in the months of June or July, return to the m 
land. The natives rob them of their eggs and your 
but ignorantly leave in the neſts the fine down feathers 
much valued in other countries. Of the duck ſpeci 
there are three ſorts common in this climate: One 
ſembles the tame duck in its broad bill, and has x 
ſpeckled plumage: the ſecond fort is ſmaller, with a lc 
pointed bill : They are chiefly found in bays and fre 
waters, where they hatch among the reeds. The thilf 
ſpecies, called the wood-duck, is not unlike the firſt 
figure, but it is larger, and has a black breaſt, with 
grey body. But the moſt beautiful bird on this coaſt 
ſembles a lark in fize and form; it is arrayed in ye 


name of tungoviarſeck. The northern parts of Gree 
land are much frequented by wild geeſe, which rep 
thither from more ſouthern climates in the ſpring 
breed, and return to their former abode in the beginnii 
of winter. Among the ſea fowls of Greenland may alli 
be reckoned the various kinds of ſea-mews, who builf 
their neſts in the cliffs of the higheſt rocks; the bi 
called parna, which lays its eggs among the ſtones int 
Iſlands; the lundes, or Greenland parrot, having 
{peckled bill and beautiful plumage; the ſea- ems, a la: 
bird with very ſmall wings; and great plenty of ſnipes 


'INHABITANTS, 


BY the lateſt accounts from the miſſionaries employ 
for the converſion of the Greenlanders,” their whole nu 
ber of ſtated inhabitants, does not exceed nine hundr 
and ſixty; but Crantz, who has given us the lateſt a 
counts of this country: ſuppoſes the roving ſouthlande 
of Greenland to amount to about ſeven thouſand. ' Th 


exterminated the firſt Iceland colony; and bear a near 
ſemblance. ro the Laplanders and Samoiedes, in th 
perſons and manner of living. They are low of ſtatu 
few exceeding five feet in height, but brawny and inclin 
ces, flat noſes, thick lip 
black hair and eyes, and a yellowiſh tawny complenic 
They are in general vigorous and healthy, but rema 
ably ſhort-lived ; yet there are extraordinary inſtances 
longevity among them, which would probably. be me 
frequent, did not their manner of living expoſe them 
innumerable dangers and fatigues. eG 

A weakneſs in the eyes is a common complaint amo 
them. This diſorder is occafioned by the ſharp * 
piercing 'winds, and” augmented by the white glare | 
fletted from the ice and ſnow, with which the wil 
country is overſpread. The ſcurvy is a reigning dig 
per in this country, for which their common teme 
ſcurvy-graſs. Thoſe who inhabit the northern par 
greatly afflicted wich dyſenteries 


„ rheums, pulmon 
disorders, boils; and epilepſy. Having 


neither ſurge 


a hers 4 by diſc the 
nor phylician among them, when aträcked by de 
they r hora the ſpells of their anger 7% 
coñjurers. When they receive a A e * 

En: tend to cure 1 
up tlie wound: They even prov i „ dock, welt 


o 


taking the film from the eye, 0007»: 3 
kniſe. The inner rind of a tree, or burnt m * 

with train- Oil, is reckonedd u fpecific plaiſter for ties 
In their diſpoſitions, the Greenlanders are cold, p 


nion; b 


4 


Matic, indolent, and flow ef apprebention; 5, 

quiet, orderly Ware? me -natured. Thong 7. N 
by bew or tegular d ipline, they lire peaceab!] Vol. 
eee | EE e 46 and 

pitt Sod eee HIROATT 9 1 "1.3 6: 
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7 uncommon caſe, no cognizance is taken of the 
nderer, unleſs the neareſt kinſman of the deceaſed 
proper to revenge his death. They think it me- 
Vous to kill the old women who pretend to be witches, 


| J 'brothiers, without envy, ſtrife, or animoſity. If a 


ſhould be committed among them, which is a 


ec chey are ſuppoſed to do miſchief by their con- 
bons. Far from ſtealing, they never pilfer from each 


but they are nor ſo ſcrupulous with reſpect to 


gers, whom they pillage without remorſe. Adultery 


known among theſe ſavages, except upon ſome oc- 
Won, when they are permitted to converſe with each 


vs wives promiſcuouſly, They are, in general, civil, 


1 Liſt, and hoſpitable, but ſlovenly and filthy in the 
eme. The men never waſh themſelves, but, in imi-— 
n oc the cat, lick their fingers: they even lick up the 


n chich they ſcrape from their faces with knives. 


eat after the dogs, without cleanſing their bowls or 


hes, and even feed on the vermin which they find on 
er oon bodies. 
We own urine, which they think promotes the growth 
he hair, and diffuſes a fragrant odour around them. 
gin, thus beſprinkled and perfumed, is complimented 
With the epithet niviar/ar /uanerks, implying maiden 
ess. They uſe no ceremony in 2 with the 
F nature, which they obey without ſc 
Wat of company; and every family is ſupplied with an 

ſe tub, placed near the entrance of their habitations, 


The women waſh themſelves with 


ruple in the 


the uſe of every individual. 
The garments, both of men and women, are made 
the ſkins of ſeals and rein-deer; and, when they 


ao be finer than ordinary, they wear jackets of birds 
Wo, nicely prepared. The men wear a coat reaching 
aso the knees, with the hairy ſide of the ſkin turned 

ads; and to this coat or jacket, a cap or hood is 
, to cover the head and ſhoulders. 
Wd ſtockings are made of the ſame ſtuff, and their boots 
WT (cal-ſkin, well tanned, and neatly wrought : a large 
kick of dreſſed ſeal-ſkin is worn over the jacket, to 
out the water. Somtimes they wear a kind of ſhirt, 
een the frock and the under coat, made of linen or 
gots. Since their communication with the Danes, 
We of the Greenlanders appear in linen ſhirts, cloth 
tus, and breeches, but they have them faſhioned ac- 
ung to their own mode: they alſo purchaſe woollen 
Iekings of various colours. 


1 heir breeches 


The females wear wider 
Md longer coats, for the convenience of carrying their 
Wants at their backs, wrapped up in the ſkirts of them. 
Per drawers extend to the middle of the thigh, but 
t breeches come down to the knees. Next to their 
ky they wear waiſtcoats made of fawns ſkin, with the 


Wroidered on the ſeams. The hair of the head, which 
ey long and ſleek, is braided and tied up in a knot. 
They adorn their necks, arms, and ears, with beads, co- 
pendants, and bracelets of black ſkin, ſet with 
b. They alſo embelliſh their perſons by ſtaining 
t forcheads, chins, arms, legs, and thighs with black 


Wl, and filthy, eſpecially thoſe who have had children, 
Ml knowing that they cannot then be repudiated from 
© bands, and therefore become leſs anxious of ren- 
Bag themielyes pleaſing to them. 
de Greenlanders uſually cat when they are hungry, 
principal meal is at night, They feed upon the 
lum rein-deer, hares, 3 
8 of ſea- ſowl. Sometimes they eat their fleſn- meat 
A fornetimes they boil it, or dry it in the Tun and 
I *Mir fiſh is always Horaughly dried, or completely 
"uy Their drink is the ſimple element, cooled with 
Wy ce and ſnow ; but they prefer the blood of the 
Eid any other beverage. They can, however, 
1 1 deal of brandy without being intoxicated. 
es of ſcarcity theſe people live upon pieces of. old 
e {ea-weed, and a root call oronet, 
1 As at and train-oil. The dung. of rein · deer, 
Tan the inteſtines, the entrails of partridges, and 
I are reckoned dainties among th 


Ell of 


1 


inwards. Their coat, or upper garment, is made of 
kin, or ſeal-ſkin trimmed with a white border, and 


4 
o 
; 
J 
4 


4 


indented in the ſkin by means of a needle and 
Woured thread. The women are hard-favoured, flut- 


„ ſeals, partridges, and 
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ſavages ; and of the ſcrapings of ſeal-ſkins they make 
delicate pancakes. | | 8 

At firſt the Greenlanders diſliked the Daniſh proviſions; 
but they are now become extremely fond of bread and 
butter. A man is generally ſatisfied with one wife, - but 
heroes and extraordinary perſonages are permitted to 
have ſeveral. Theſe people are ſo little inclined to jealouſy, 
that, at ſome of their feſtivals, in the midſt of their 
feaſting and revelry, a man retires with his neighbour's 
wife behind a curtain made of ſkins ; and all the gueſts, 
thus coupled, withdraw in their turns. Theſe privileges, 
however, are enjoyed by married perſons only. The 
young women are remarkably chaſte and baſhful ; though 
ſometimes their modeſty is overcome, and they give 
way to the frailty of human nature, 

In their marriages, the chief qualifications required in 
the bride are ſkill in domeſtic affairs, and in cutting and 
ſewing their garments. Nothing recommends a ſuitor 
better than courage, activity, — ſucceſs in fiſhing and 
hunting. Relations never intermarry among them, even 
ſo diſtant as the third or fourth degree of conſanguinity. 
The form of their marriages is very ſimple: The man 
propoſes the match to the parents or relations of the 
female, and, having obtained their conſent, goes to the 
bride, accompanied and aſſiſted by two old women. The 
young woman, to preſerve an appearance of chaſtity, is 
obliged ro ſtruggle ; and, when brought by force to the 
houſe of the bridegroom, ſits retired in a corner, with 
her hair diſhevelled, and her face covered. Fhe man, in 
the mean time, with all his rhetoric and addreſs, endea- 
vors to ſoften her into a compliance with his wiſhes : The 
tender creature, melted by his eloquence, at laſt reluc- 
tantly yields, and the conſummation immediately enſues. 
If the bridegroom's father is wealthy, he provides a re- 
paſt for his neighbours on this occaſion; and entertains 
them with a variety of games, throwing out poles, rafts, 
knives, and toys, by way of prizes, to the winners, The 
Greenland wives ſubmit to chaſtiſement from their huſ- 
bands, with great reſignation. 

Parents are fond ot their children, even to a culpable 
exceſs. In infants the umbilical cord is either cut with a 
muſcle-ſhell, or bit off with the teeth, and earefully 
preſerved as an amulet. When the child is a year old, 
the mother licks and ſlabbers it all over, in order to ren- 
der it the more hardy. When a woman is in labour, a 
chamber-pot is held over her head by the goſlips, as a 
charm to haſten the delivery, After the birth of the 
child, the mother 1s ſwathed round the belly with a broad 
belt, and the next day returns to her uſual occupations. 
She alway carries her child at her back, even when ſhe 
is at labour, and ſometimes ſuckles it to the third or 
fourth year. | * 

When a Greenlander dies, the relations throw all his 
utenſils, furniture, and cloaths, out of the houſe, as im- 
pure and unpropitious ; and all who dwell in the houZ are 
obliged to carry out their effects; but they are brought 
back in the evening, as by that time they are ſuppoſed to 
be ſufficiently purified. - They lament the loſs of the 
deceaſed with tears and hideous howling, and bury him 
under a heap of ſtones, dreſſed in his beſt apparel, with 
his legs bent under his back; being firſt carefully ra 
up in the ſkins of rein-deer and ſeals. . Near the p 
of interment, they depoſit the utenſils or implements 
belonging to the deceaſed of either ſex, leſt the ſight of 
them ſhould recall the remembrance -of- their | 
friend, and renew their grief and affliction. Thoſe who 
have touched the dead body, or belong to the hauſe in 
which the perſon died, are deemed unclean, and enjoine 
by the angekuts to abſtain, for a certain time, from cer- 
tain viands and occupations. A corpſe is always conveyed 
out of the window, or through the back part of the 
hut or houſe in which it expir Near the grave of a 
young child, they place a dog's head; on the ſuppoſition 
that, as infants have no ing, they cannot find 
the way to the land of ſouls, unleſs they are guided by 
the faithful dog. ATED 

The paſtimes and diverſions of the-Greenlanders conſiſt 
of ſinging and dancing in an awkward manner, playing 
at foot- ball, ball and 2 running, and wreſtling. 


ſung extempore at their 
| m- 
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aſſemblies, and accompanied with a kind of drum 
beaten by the ſinger, who alſo entertains the company 
with ſtrange geſticulations. : 
In purſuit of the rein-deer, the Greenlanders and their 
families penetrate into the interior parts of the bay, where 
thoſe animals feed in large herds. They are driven into 
a narrow circle, by the ſhouts of the hunters, and, thus 
confined, are eafily killed with arrows. Their manner 
of catching whales is very different from that which 1s 
practiſed by other Europeans: About fifty perſons, con- 
ſifting of men and women, ſet out in one long boat, 
which is called a kone- boat, from kone, a woman, be- 
cauſe it is rowed only by females. When they find a 
whale, they ſtrike him with harpoons; to which are 
faſtened with long lines, ſome blown ſeal-ſkins, filled 
with wind like bladders. Theſe, by floating on the ſur- 
face, not only diſcover the track of the whale, but hinder 
him from keeping under water for any length of time. 
They continue to purſue him; and, when he is fatigued 
or loſes ſtrength, they renew their attack, with ſpears and 
lances, till he expires. They have many different ways 
of killing feals ; which are, ſtriking them with a ſmaller 
harpoon, equipped alſo with an air-bag; watching them 
when they come to breathe at the air-holes in the ice, and 
ſtriking them with ſpears; by approaching them in the 
diſguiſe of their own ſpecies, and imitating their motions, 
when the unſuſpecting ſeal, ſuffers the hunter to approach 
him, and is killed by a ſpear. Before the ſnow falls, the 
Greenlanders can ſee the ſeals through the ice, and follow 
their courſe to the firſt opening, where they are eaſily 
killed. They are alſo frequently ſurpriſed while they are 
baſking in the ſun, either upon rocks or floating pieces 
of ice. | 
The Greenland * canoe, like that uſed in Nova Zem- 
bla and Hudſon's-Bay, is about eighteen feet in length, 
inted at each end, three quarters of a yard in breadth, 
compoſed of thin rafts faſtened together with the ſinews 
of animals, covered with dreſſed ſeal-ſkins, both above 
and below, in ſuch a manner that a circular hole is left 
in the middle, large enough to admit the body of one 
man. In this the Greenlander thruſts himſelf up to the 
waiſt, and faſtens the ſkin ſo tight about him that no 
water can poſſibly enter. Thus ſecured, and armed with 
a ſhort paddle at both ends, he will venture to fea in the 
moſt ſtormy weather, to catch ſeals and ſea-fowl; and, 
ſhould he be overſet, he can eaſily raiſe himſelf by 
means of his paddle. The kone-boat, which is made of 
the ſame materials, is more durable, and ſo capacious 
as to be able to contain fiſty perſons, with all their tackle, 
baggage, and proviſions. She has a maſt, which car- 
ries a triangular ſail, made of the membranes and entrails 
of ſeals, and managed without the help of braces and 
bowlines. Theſe kones are flat-bottomed, and ſome- 
times ſixty feet in 2 os 
- The inhabitants of this country have two ſorts of ha- 
bitations, one for winter, and the other for ſummer. 
Thoſe intended for the winter are low huts, built of ſtone 
and turf: On one fide are the windows, covered with the 
tranſparent membranes of ſeals and holybuts to admit 
the light: on the other ſtand the beds or benches, yay 
which they lie, covered with the ſkins of ſeals and rein- 
deer. Several families live in one of theſe houſes, each | 
ſſeſſing a ſeparate apartment. They burn train-o1] in 
Theix „ and, inſtead of wick, 4-4 a kind of dry 
moſs, which perfectly anſwers the purpoſe. The door is 
very low, that as little cold air as poſſible may be ad- 
mitted. The houſe within is lined with old fkins, and 


* Greenland and Groenland are terms indifcriminately uſed by different authors, ſignifying the ſame place- 


u 1 „ d o n r os 2©UROPLE 
ſurrounded with benches, for the uſe of 


| 


the fam 
as viſitors. When the men and women La 
r 


theſe benches, they turn their backs to 

habitations, with the aid of ſkins 2 , 

warm, that both men and women are general] : an - 
to the waiſt while they remain in them; but th all 
occaſioned by the cloſe confinement of ſo man 1 
together is intolerable. In the ſummer the 4 - 
tents, made of long poles in a conical — = | 
internally with deer-ſkins, and outwardly with Fs 
ſeal-ſkins, which the rain cannot pierce. © The Gr, 

landers repair to their winter manſions in the month 


= and continue in them till the beginning 


Lancvace, REiiciow., 


All the Greenlanders hitherto known, ſpeak the fi 
language, though different dialects prevail in diffs 
parts. It abounds with double confonants, and is 
guttural, that the pronunciation of many words can 
be . - but by thoſe whoſe organs have been acc 
tomed to it from their infancy. 

Theſe ſavages pay great deference and reſpect to 
Danes, whom they obey as their maſters, and hear ! 
truths of the Chriſtian religion without doubting f 
veracity of their teachers; but, at the ſame time, t 
liſten with the moſt mortifying indifference, without 
taining the leaſt impreſſion of the goſpel. Thou 
many have ſuffered themſelves to be baptized, they (of 
continue laviſhly bigotted to the abſurdities of th 
ancient ſuperſtition. They believe in the immortality 
the ſoul, and in the exiſtence of a ſpirit called Torn 
ſuk, of which, however, they have formed the m 
ridiculous ideas. The angekuts, who are ſuppoſed to 
his immediate miniſters, differ greatly in their opinic 
concerning him. One affirms that he is without form 
ſhape ; another inſiſts that he aſſumes the likeneſs of 
bear; a third ſays he has a large body, and but one art 
and, according to a fourth, he is not larger than 
man's finger. Some declare him to be immortal, a 
others pretend that he may be killed by an eruption 
wind backwards. His reſidence is ſaid to be in the low 
regions of the earth, or in the water. They likew 
believe in a ſpirit that inhabits the air. According 
their mythology, indeed, all the elements are filled wt 
ſpirits, from among which every angekut is ſupplied wi 
a familiar. Theſe impoſtors, who pronounce themſcl 
inſpired, pretend to cure diſeaſes by ſpells and chari 
to commune with the god Torngarſuk, and promvlg: 
his commands; to viſit heaven occaſionally, and deſce 
to the court of Torngarſuk in the lower regions. 
would be tedious to mention all the ridiculous fab 
which theſe angekuts have invented for the purpoſes 
deceit. But they are utterly ignorant of fcience al 
natural philoſophy. v2 


CoMMERCE. 


THE commodities of this country are whalebone 
blubber, train-oil, the ſkins of rein- deer, {cals, 3 
foxes, and the horns of ſea-unicorns. Theſe they © 
change with the Danes for coats, ſhirts, ſtockings, 4 
poles, deal-boards, cheſts, kettles of braſs and copp! 
tin-diſhes, plates, knives, hand-ſaws, needles, angli 
hooks, looking-glafſes, beads, and other toys. 
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Struariox, BOUNDARIES. 


TE country of Spitzbergen was diſcovered by Sir 
| I Hugh Willoughby, in 1553, who called it Green- 
in, ſuppoſing it to be a continuation of Old Greenland : 
ut it derived the name of Spitzbergen, or Sharp Moun- 
wins, from William Barenty and John Cornelius, two 
dotchmen, who pretended to have diſcovered this coun- 
nin 1995; and alledged that the coaſt which Sir Hugh 
Willoughby viſited was another country, which the Hol- 
ers have accordingly ſet down in their maps and charts 
der Willougbly Land; though in fact no ſuch land ever 
ed. But, long before the voyage of thoſe Dutch 
enturers, Stephen Barrows, an Engliſh ſhip-maſter, 
a ro the ſeventy-eighth degree of latitude, and 
maſted along a deſolate country covered with blue ice, 
Wd abounding with water-fowl, as far as the latitude of 
whry degrees eleven minutes. This was doubtleſs 
hitzbergen, which exhibits a wild and rugged appear- 
ol ſharp icy rocks, piled one upon another. Whe- 
ter this is a continent or an iſland, is not yet aſcertained 
wr how far it extends to the north. Some navigators 
e conjectured that it joins to Nova Zembla on the 
kuth-caſt ; while others are of opinion that between 
tem there is a paſſage into the Tartarean ſea, On the 
ther hand, ſome have imagined that Spitzbergen on the 
t is contiguous to Greenland; but this does not appear 

bbe a probable conjecture. its | 
On the weſt fide of Spitzbergen we find Charles 
land, ſeparated from the main land by a narrow ſtraight, 
led Foreland Ford. Between this place and Muſcle- 
Haven are ſeen the higheſt mountains of Spitzbergen, 


Mich are chiefly of a red colour, and, from the re- 


kton of the ſun- beams, ſeem to be on fire. Seven 
them, however, appear to be of a fine ſky-blue, 
booting up with ſpiral points - remarkably ſharp and 
mical. The moſt commodious place belonging to the 
Ind is South Haven, which is large enough to admit 
Iny-ſail of ſhips, ſecurely riding at anchor: Here 
tis and other damages may be conveniently repaired, 
ad 2 whole fleet ſupplied with freſh water from the 
lung of the ſhows. This harbour is ſurrounded with 
duntains, and in the middle of it lies Deadman's- 
Face, ſo denominated from its being the burying-place 
# the ſeamen and fiſhermen who died in the voyage. 
The coaſt in this neighbourhood is ſtudded with ſeveral 
iſles, known by the name of Fowl-Iſlands, from 
E ut numbers of ſea-birds hatched upon them. The 
large harbour obtained the name of Maurice Bay, 
Mm the Dutch mariners, ſome of whom have wintered 
Pl, There is alſo a North Bay, in which is an iſland 
Wed by the Hollanders Vogelſang. The other known 


— of Spitzbergen are Deer-Sound and Muſcle- 


CLIMATE. 


THE cold here, even in ſummer, is intenſe, but in 
Vuter abſolutely intolerable: It is moſt rigorous 
C the wind blows from the north or eaſt ; 'but ſouth 
"ſt winds. uſually bring ſnow and rain, by which it 
rated, In the months of June, July, and Au- 
| * weather is uſually calm, eſpecially in July, when 
ha ſhines ſo hot as to melt the tar between the ſeams 
0 ip. This, he wever, is not the caſe except in a 
n for the wind, even at this ſeaſon, blows in- 
cold, and the. froſt continues without intermiſſion. 
"Water is not fo falt here as in more ſoutherly la- 
b that the air is ſerene, the ocean is fo tranſpa- 
Men f 2 perſon may fee to the depth of twelve or 
la Wie n. 1 . 

bergen the ſun makes its appearance about the 
uu. February, and diſappears about the 1ſt of 
bit, 5. From the beginning of May to the 1ſt of 
| > iaves above the horizon without ſetting : 


| Jes 


. 


during that time, the night and day are diſtinguiſhed by 


its appearing in the weſt, or in the eaſtern part of the 
heavens, 


Y MovuNnTains, &c. 


SPITZBERGEN exhibits nothing but rugged rocks 
and naked mountains, whoſe tops are loſt among the 
clouds; or narrow vallies, choaked up with ice and 
ſtones, which have fallen from theſe mountains. About 
Deer-Sound and Muſcle-Haven, there is ſome low land, 
generally covered with ſnow ; which, in ſome ſummers, 
diſſolves, and diſcovers a barren coat of heath and moſs, 
interſperſed with a few plants. The rivers which have 
been diſccvered in this country are all brackiſh, and no 


| ſprings have yet been found; but great plenty of ſnow 


water is always to be had, which is found to be both 
agreeable and ſalubrious. 


| PrRopucTions, VEGETABLES, MINERALS. 


THE dung of thoſe innumerable birds which inhabit 
the clifts of the rocks, being waſhed down by the melted 
ſnow, mixes with the moſs, and forms a rich mould, in 


ſome level places near the ſhore. Hence a variety of 


plants is 3 among which are ſcurvy-graſs, ſorrel, 
a kind of wild lettuce, mouſe- ear, ſnake- root, ground- 
ivy, lime-wort, ſea- bugloſs, heart's- eaſe, houſeleek, wild. 
ſtrawberries, and wall- pepper. Theſe are conſidered as 
effectual remedies, ſupplied by the hand of providence, 
for the cure of the ſcurvy, and other diſeaſes which are 
incident to the adventurers who yearly viſit this inhoſpit- 
able country. The ſcurvy-graſs here, as in many other 


northern climates, has no pungency to the taſte ; but is 


mild and eſculent, grateful to the palate, and ſuch an ex- 
cellent antiſcorbutic, that the ſeamen term it the Gift of 
God. The mariners are, in theſe northern latitudes, 
much more ſubject to the ſea-{curvy than in any ſouthern 
voyage. The attack of the malady is here more ſudden, 
and the progreſs of it more rapid : The patient feels his 
ſymptoms increaſe as he advances nearer the pole, nor 
does he experience the leaſt alleviation till the weather 


ſoftens in the month of July, which is the only inter- 


ruption of winter. Then the ſcurvy-graſs appears in 
plenty, as an infallible cure, and performs wonders ; 
reſtoring in a few days to health and vigour, thoſe who 
appeared to be in the laſt ſtage of that diſorder. Spitz- 
bergen alſo produces many other plants, common in 
other countries, but they are all extremely ſmall, the 
natural conſequence of a ſcanty ſoil and an inclement ſky. 
This climate is too rigorous to produce corn, fruits, or 
kitchen herbs. | | | 
From the nature of the rocks, which have fallen down 
in fragments, hard, ponderous, and fparry, naturaliſts 
have conjectured that Spitzbergen abounds with iron : 
Nor is this deſolate country deſtitute of more valuable 
metals. Mr. Cracroft, a commander in the Greenland 


trade, brought to England, ' ſeveral pieces of gold pre, 


which he found accidentally in a hunting excurſion, 
among the rocks of Spitzbergen. He provided himielf, 
the following year, with tools and implements for diggin 
and working; but, whether he had not leiſure from his 
other avocations, or whatever elſe was the cauſe, he pe- 
lected to purſue an enterprize which promifcd a moſt 
1 8 8 reward. Here are alſo ſome /apis /picularis, 
alabaſter, and ſelenites. e Lab 5 


ANIMALS, 


THE native quadrupeds of Spitzbergen are bears, 


deer, foxes, ſeals, and ſea-horſes. The bears are incre- 
dibly large: one of them meaſured fourteen feet in length, 
and fix in height, and yielded an hundred weight of far. 
Theſe animals are. white, lean, ſwift, and extremely 
fierce. © The largeſt are called water-bears, IE = 

| ubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt on what the ſea affords, and have been ſeen at the 
diſtance of fourteen miles from ſhore. When a bear is 
attacked and begins to roar, his aſſociates run to his 
aſſiſtance, and the dam will ſuffer herſelf to be killed, 


rather than abandon her cubs. They are uſually killed 


with muſkets and lances, but frequently eſcape after 
having received ſeveral ſhots in different parts of the 
body. Theſe creatures are ſometimes ſo ſtimulated with 
hunger, that they will atrack whole armed crews: They 
have even been known to take the water, and endeavour 
to board large veſſels. When a bear is acting on the 
_ defenſive, he riſes on his hind- legs, and often breaks in 
pieces the lances of his aſſailants; he cannot therefore be 
attacked without imminent danger. His chief food is 
ſeals and dead whales, in queſt of which he is often ſeen 
ſeveral leagues at ſea on floats of ice. He naturally 
takes water, and, when attacked, dives with the facility 
of an otter. 

The deer of Spitzbergen are large, grey, and ſhaggy, 
with long ears, ſhort tails, and branching horns. By 
feeding on the yellow moſs in the ſummer, they become 
extremely fat, and their fleſh has an exquiſite flavour, 
On this fat they are principally ſupported through the 
winter: many of them, however, are ſtarved before the 
arrival of ſpring ; and thoſe which have weathered the 
long inclement ſeaſon, are meagre and emaciated. Some 
are of opinion that theſe animals ſleep in caverns during 
the winter, like the bears in Norway. They fly at the 
fight of a human creature, but ſtop at a lictle diftance if 
they are not purſued, and are therefore ſhot without dif- 
ficulty, The foxes of this country, which are pretty 
numerous, are black, grey, and white. 

Few land birds are to be ſeen in Spitzbergen, except 
the partridge, which reſembles our grouſe, and ſome 
ſmall birds, that ſometimes warble ſweetly even in this 
dreary climate : But of water-fowl here are innumerable 
{warms of ſuch as are common to all the northern countries 
of Europe, Of theſe we have given deſcriptions in our 
accounts of Iceland, Norway, and the Hebrides. 

The produce of the ſea in theſe northern parts deſerves 
266-1560 attention, as this alone has induced the more 
outhern nations to ſend annual fleets to the bleak coaſt 
of Spitzbergen. The northern ſea 1s the native country 
of the whale, the moſt important fiſh that ſwims ; whe- 
ther we conſider its enormous ſize, or the emoluments 
it affords the fiſherman in the articles of oil and whale- 
bone. It ſhould alſo be conſidered that the whale-fiſhery 
employs and maintains a great number of European in- 
habitants, and breeds the and hardieſt ſeamen that 
belong to the community. The Spitzbergen whale, 
which is the largeſt and moſt valuable, 1s generally about 
fixty feet long, though ſome of them exceed twice that 
length. The whale of ſixty feet is commonly about forty 
feet in circumference at the ſhoulders, from whence he 
gradually ta to the tail, which is forked and horizon- 
tal. He is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds 
by his want of teeth; inſtead of which he is ſupplied 
with that ſubſtance called the whalebone, growing on 
each fide of his upper-jaw, in four or five hundred blades, 
diſpoſed at equal diſtances. His throat is extremely ſmall 
in ion to his bulk; and his eyes are equally dimi- 
nugve, meaſuring each abut fix inches over, provided 
with cye-lids laſhes like thoſe of a human creature. 
His bones are hard, porbus, and full of marrow : his 
back and belly are of a duſky red colour, and his fleſh 


coarſe, hard, lean, dry, and finewy. The fat or blubber 
is contained in ũ cellular membrane, immediately under 


the ſkin. A number of ſtrong tendons are united 
at the rail, by which nf marry If, as a ſhip's mo- 
tigtts - are 4 by rudder. The whale ſwims | 
with er and plows the ocean like a veſſel 
under fail. He is much tormented by a ſpecies of lice, 
which bite ſo ſeverely as ſometimes to occaſion great 
agitation, He is ſuppoſed ro feel cramps, or other 


alſo 
uncaly ſenſations in his body on a ſudden change of wea- 
ther, as he generally tumbles about, ap tly in great 
agony, immediately before a ftorm. Notwithſtanding 
the extraordinary ſtrength of this huge animal, he is re- 
markably timorous, and very cafily maſtered. An ordi- 
nary whale yields from ſeventy to an hundred barrels of 
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the ocean, where the timber is frozen all the wintef, 


four degrees five minutes, we find Cherry 


| wrought to great advantage if a colony was 
* 


* 


blubber. The tongue of an ordinary whale is .. 
as a woolpack, and will yield ſix hogſheads ot ol 

In this latitude the adventurers often meet with ., 
ſpecies of the whale, which they call the fin. fiſh —_— 
animah is as long as the other whale, but not half ſo th . 
yet he blows the water higher, and, from that cj _ | 
ſtance, has acquired the name of trumpeter. His bs 
are twiſted like a cable, and the whalebone n by 
his upper lip. His colour is like that of a tench 2 
he is ſo remarkably nimble as well as ſtrong tha 1 
fiſhermen are afraid to ſtrike him near the od e 0 > 
ice, leſt, by a ſudden jerk with his tail, he bout 1 
them and the boat under it. It is remarkable that * 
fiſh never make their appearance till the other what . 
* quitted the coaſt. "Ry 

n theſe ſeas are alſo found in plenty the : 
morſe, or ſea-horſe, which has 2 Ee 7 
ſeal in ſhape, and is about the ſize of an ox. The head i 
thick, round, and compact; the neck is covered oi 
thick ſkin and ſhort hair; the reſt of the body with M 
thicker ſkin, and longer hair. The upper jaw is arme 
with two tuſks, about twenty-ſix inches in length, whic | 
in whiteneſs and poliſh, are equal to the teeth of £ 
elephant. This creature feeds upon herbs and 6 and 
is amphibious: Multitudes of them aſſemble on + | 
rocks, where they lie baſking in the ſun. The morſe iſ 
a bold ferocious animal, = when attacked, turns upe 
the boat. He ſometimes ſtrikes his teeth through the (ids 
of it, and endeavours to leap on board. He 1s not eafi] 
killed either with ſhot or blows : he is therefore uſuall 
diſpatched with lances. When whales are ſcarce, it | 
common for adventurers to make up their voyage wi 
the teeth and oil of this animal. 

Among the whale kind are alſo the dragon-fiſh, wit 
two fins on his back, and two holes, through which h 
ſpouts the water; the butſhorf, or lace-head, about fi 
teen feet in length, with a ſpout-hole in his neck, 
brown back, and a white belly; the white-fiſh, nearly 
the ſame length as the butſhorf, but much fatter ; 
ſea-unicorn, from about ſixteen to twenty feet in lengt 
with a ſpout-hole in his neck, and projecting from h 
ſnout a fine wreathed horn. The throne of his Dani 
majeſty 1s entirely compoſed of theſe horns, which wer 
formerly deemed ſpecifics againſt poiſon. All theſe f 
ſwim againſt the wind, and are obſerved to tumble in 
mediately before ſtorms. 

The whale has a variety of enemies: Beſides t 
vermin adhering to his body, he is purſued by the ſaw 
fiſh, or ſword-fiſh, ſome of which ſpecies are twenty fet 
in length: His ſword projects from his ſnout, ſometime 
ſmooth and ſharp like a real ſword, ſometimes indente 
like a ſaw. A few of theſe animals will attack a larg 
whale, and come off conquerors ; but, when they ha 
ſlain him, they eat no part of him but the tongue. 
calm weather the fiſhermen lie upon their oars, as {pe 
tators of this combat, till they perceive the whale alm 
expiring : then they row towards him, the whale's en 
mies retire at their approach, and they enjoy the fruits 
the victory. | 

A fiſh called the hay, which is a kind of ſhark, 
another deſperate enemy to the whale. It is ſeen fro 
fix to eighteen feet in length, and is ſo voracious that 
tears large pieces of fleſh from the whale. The Ive! 
this fiſh is very large, and abounds with oil. 

Spitzbergen produces neither tree nor ſhrub, } 
plenty of fuel is procured, a vaſt number of trees be! 
thrown aſhore by the ſea in this country, as well 35 | 
all the northern coaſts of Europe. Theſe are ſupfo 
to have been ſwept down by the great Tartarean fe 
which annually overflow, and diſcharge themlelves l 


lars 
2 


again ſet afloat by the thaw in the ſpring- 
South of Spitzbergen, and in the latitude 7 2 


called in honour of Sir Francis Cherry, who cquff 
the veſſel by which it was diſcovered, in 160} , 
iſland abounds with wild-fowl, ſeals, and ſea-horls. | 
Ruſſian company took poſſeſſion of it in 1610, might 
covered on it mines of lead and coal, which 
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i people could winter on the ſpot. With proper pre- 
bons and conveniencies, this country is doubtleſs as 
je as ſome parts of Hudſon's-Bay, where the 
W.opany's officers and ſervants reſide all the winter. In 
W.pſequence, of ſome unſucceſsful voyages to Cherry- 
Wind, the Ruſſian company diſcontinued ſending ſhips 
en, Rand it has been deſerted for more. than an hun- 
a ycars. | 
4 py the ſouth-weſt of Spitzbergen lies John Mayers's 
WW. ſo denominated by the Dutch diſcoverers. The 
city: of it is found in the latitude of ſeventy-one 


borees twenty-three minutes. A perpendicular moun- l 
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tain, of a prodigious height, extends from north to ſouth 

acroſs the whole iſland.” This eminente is diſcernable- 
thirty miles at ſea, and is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Beerenbergen, or Bear- Mountain, on account of the 
great numbers of theſe animals which have been ſeen 
upon it. This iſland, though generally barren, affords 

Paſture for large herds of deer: The ſea abounds with 

fiſh, and the coaſt is indented with bays: but as the 
whales, which uſed formerly to frequent this coaſt, have 

retreated farther to the north, this iſland is in a great 

degree forſaken. | 


HISTORY 


is generally believed that the kingdom of Denmark 
is. one of the moſt ancient monarchies in Europe. 
nes of kings, either fabulous or true, may be traced 
be Daniſh hiſtorians from the year 1038 before the 

of Our Savour; that is for the ſpace of two thou- 
at hundred and twenty-ſeven years. But we 
e the chief hiſtory. of Denmark to a very extraordinary 
kznomenon ; the revival of the purity of the Latin 
wovage in Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo-Gram- 
wticus, in the twelfth century, when it was loſt in all 
& other parts of the European continent. Saxo, like 
ther hiſtorians of his age, has adopted, and at the ſame 
me ennobled by his ſtile, the moſt ridiculous abſurdities 
[remote antiquity. Enough, however, may be col- 
ted from him to conclude, that the ancient Danes, 
ke the Gauls, the Scots, the Iriſh, and other northern 
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Wievements, af their heroes; and that their firſt hiſtories 
we written in verſe. It cannot be doubted that the 
Kndinavians, or Cimbri, and the Teutones, (the inha- 
wats, of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) were ori- 
pally Scythians ; but how far the tracts of land called 
Withua or Gaul, formerly extended, is uncertain. 

Even the name of the firſt Chriſtian Daniſh king is 
eertain ;| and the names of the people who were com- 
duded by the ſovereigns of Denmark were ſo blended 
Neher, that it is impoſſible to conceive a preciſe idea 
e old Scandinavian hiſtory, This was probably 
Ang to the remains of their Scythian cuſtoms, parti- 
larly that of removing from one country to another; 


Borland ; the adventurers being denominated after their 
Facipal, leaders. Hence the terms Danes, - Saxons, 


Wcuouſly uſed long after the time of Charlemagne. 
ﬆn the ſhort revival of literature, under that prince, 
POWs very little light upon the Danjſh hiſtory. We 
KI) know that the inhabitants of Scandinavia, in their 
pune expeditions, went generally under the name of 
"ns with foreigners, that they fled from the dominion 


Auth them their vengeance, and 
anity. 47 


Danes, 
Kane the 


2 ſuperſti- 
Ii 


Acc 
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tons, had their bards, who recounted the military | 


N of ſeveral nations joining together in expeditions by | 


ks or Goths, Germans, and Normans, were pro- 


keſecutions of Charlemagne into that country; car- 
violent averſſon to 


fleet. They pillaged Rouen twice; they ſurp 
burnt Paris; * 
[| vinces, in $45, and reduced Charles che Bald to the 
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moſt popular creeds, to affect the imagination. The 
* of the ancient Scandinavians was highly ſo, and 
preſerved entire among the Normans, who alſo retained 
their unadulterated manner. They were worthy of each 
other; equally bloody and barbarous, but formed to in- 
ſpire the moſt enthuſiaſtic courage, and the moſt unremit- 
ted perſeverance in toil. Odin, whom the Saxons called 
Woden, was their ſupreme divinity. They painted him 
as the god of terror; the author of devaſtation; the fa- 
'ther of carnage; and they worſhipped him accordingly. 
They facrificed human victims to him; they believed 
thoſe would ſtand higheſt in his favour, who had killed 
the moſt warriors in the field; that after death the brave 
ſhould be admitted into his palace, and have the happi- 
neſs of eternally drinking beer out of the bleeding ſkulls: 
of their enemies. Eis fernt 

In conſequence of this belief, fatigues, wounds, com- 
bats, and dangers, were the exerciſe of infancy, and the 
ſport of youth. They were forbid to pronounce the 
word fear, even on the moſt perilous occaſions. Edu- 
cation, prejudice, manners, example, habit, all con- 
tributed to ſubdue in them the ſenſation of timidity. 
They not only died with reſolution, but ſometimes even 
with ſigns of joy, „ Our warriors,” ſays one of their 
poets, © greedy of death, ſeek it with fury: When 
« ſtruck in battle by a mortal blow, they fall chearfully; 
and laughing die!“ They wanted only military diſ- 
cipline to have enſlaved the whole Chriſtian world, then 
ſinking under the weight of debaſing ſuperſtition, and 
cringing beneath the rod of prieſtly tyranx. 

Though Charlemagne, towards the cloſe of the ſeventh 
century, took many wiſe precautions againſt the Nor- 
mans, he was not able entirely to prevent their irruptions, 
and was only freed by the death of their leader from a 
dangerous competition. Under Lewis the Debonair 
they threw all France into. alarm; and under Charles the 
Bald they committed terrible ravages.  Theit' fleets, 
compoſed of light barques, braved” the ſtorms of the 
ocean, and penetrated in all. quarters. They ſometimes. 
landed on the coaſt, and ſometimes in the interior parts 
of the country, by means of the navigable rivers.” Fire 
and ſword, on all hands, marked the route of the rob- 
bers. With their booty they carried off women, to 
whom they were much addicted, and boys to ſupply their 
riſed and 
they laid waſte Aquitaine and other pro- 
greateſt extremities. Shut up at St. Denis, while his 
capital was in flames, ' Charles, was leſs anxious about 


ſaving his people, than the reliques. Iaſtead of encoun- 


tering the enemy, he bought a peace; or, in other words, 
he furniſhed the Normans with means,” while he inſpired 

them with the motives of a new war. They returned 
accordingly; and Charles, to complete his diſgrace, 
when going to aſſiſt the pope in the laſt year of his feign, 
publiſhed a, capitular to regulate the contributions to be 
paid to. the Norgans. co, „ eee 

England allo experienced a variety of. calamities-frem. 
the incurſions of theſe ravagers, at that time called Danes, 
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meaſure, 


Ethelred ;*a-narrative of which Will een, | 


wiſe redeemed, with all peſſible expedition, all the jewels 
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of England, during that period. But that country 
found a protector in Alfred, whoſe great atchievements 
with theſe faithteſs invaders are alſo copiouſly related in 
our hiſtory of that country, under his glorious reign. 
When Alfred was ſucceeded on the throne of England 
by his ſon Edward the elder, in 901, Ethelburg laid 
claim to the crown, and called in the Danes to ſupport 
his pretenſions, when Ethelwald was killed, and Edward 
eſtabliſhed. Theſe northern invaders continued their 
ravages in England, with various ſucceſs, during the 
reigns of Athelſtan, Edmund, Edred, Edwy, Edgar, 
and Edward the Martyr. They at length grew very 
formidable, and early in the reign of Athelſtan over 
England, the monarch who alcended the throne of 
Denmark was 


SW £ET-N, SWEN II. 


SWEYN, who ſueceeded to the throne of Denmark 
in 981, was the firſt Daniſh monarch, who had been 
bred from his youth, and publicly baptized in his infancy, 
according to the Chriſtian faith: We may therefore date 
the perfect eſtabliſhment of the goſpel in Denmark in 
his reign. He was hardly eſtabliſhed on. the throne, 
when it was obſervable that the minds of the nobility 
began to relapſe into the idolatry of Paganiſm, and recur 
to their old ſuperſtition. Sweyn, willing to ſhew his 
gratitude to thoſe who had hazarded their lives to procure 
him a crown, ordered, in compliment to them, the 
. heathen idols to be again erected. He even went far- 

ther, and perſecuted the clergy, though he never abjured 
the doctrine of Chriſt, or ſequeſtered thoſe lands which 
his father had annexed to the church. He then took 
up arms againſt the inhabitants of Wollin, on the Oder, 
when he was twice defeated by thoſe brave iſlanders, and 
in the laſt engagement taken priſoner ; but was ſet at 
liberty on paying a ranſom i twice his own weight, 
when full armed, in pure gold. This ranſom was ſettled 
at three payments ;. but the king's perſon was confined 
till the laſt payment was made, which was raiſed by the 
22 of the Daniſh ladies, who ſold their jewels 
or this purpoſe; the treaſury having been quite ex- 
hauſted, and the country oppreſſed by heavy taxes, for 
the payment of the two former diviſions of the ranſom. 
On his return he made ſome laws favourable to the 
women ; and, among others, ordained that they ſhould 
inherit a third of all eſtates real and perſonal. He like- 


OR 


they had ſold for his liberty, and returned them to the 
proper owners. 


Sweyn purſued his idolatrous courſes, when Eric of | 


Sweden, contracting an alliance with the king of Poland 
and the emperor Otho, raiſed an army and invaded 
Schonen. Sweyn marched againſt him, but was defeated 
in the firſt engagement, and driven out of his kingdom. 
Hence he wandered an exile into Norway, went to the 
court of Olaus, and reminded him of the obligations his 
father Harold owed to the king of Denmark tor placing 
him on his throne; but he was anſwered that no ingrati- 
tude could equal his, who had robbed his father of his 
crown and life; Finding no hopes of ſucceſs from far- 
ther applications to this monarch, he went to England, 
and there met with a reception equally cold and mortify- 
ing. From England he repaired to Scotland, where he was 
kindly received by the king, and handſomely maintained, 
at the public expence, for the ſpace of fourteen years. 
Attributing his paſt calamities to the hand of God, who 
had thus juſtly puniſhed his impiety, he returned with | 
1edoubled fervour and zeal to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
Eric now died, and his reſtoration ſoon followed, through 
the mediation af the wing 
ſelf warmly. in behalf of the unfortunate prince. On his 
return he requeſted his people, as they , valued their 
preſent and future N to be warned by his ex- 
ample, to receive the light of the goſpel, and abandon 
that profane religion, which, God might 
time, but would. not fail to deſtroy, and puniſh, in the end. 


of Scotland, who exerted him- | 
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1 treaty only one month, being murdered at Oxford by tw 


ficulties he combated, and the valiant actions he perform 
in Ruffia, when his father ſent him thi 
'Olaus, king of Norway. 
from the year 1039, to 1041, and died w 


: moſt deteſtable vices, and the nobleſt virtues. 
and generoſity were in the num 
cruelty, ferocity, 


our: Hiſtory of England, during the period o 
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While Sweyn was thus employed in promo; 
and the Chriſtian religion, Ou king of — 
taking, meaſures for diſturbing the public tr 
He declared war againſt Sweyn ; the fleets of 
and Norway met; they fought with inveteracy; the! 
ter was diſperſed and defeated. Olaus eſcaped 6 \| 
few ſhips, but was ſo clofely purſued, that, to wel 
diſgrace of being taken, he leaped into the ſea and | 
drowned. In conſequence of this victory, Norway a 
again annexed to the crown of Denmark, and "hs 
immediately publiſhed an edict in favour of the Chriſt 
religion. f 

Having ſettled the affairs of Norway, he prepared 
invade England, where he enforced the moſt intolerabl 
exactions, to which Ethelred meanly ſubmitted, as ma 
be ſeen in the reign of that prince, to which we beg kau 
to refer. Shortly after Sweyn breathed his laſt, in 101. 
much regretted for the valour, exemplary piety, a 
ſtrict juſtice, which he had diſplayed towards the clo 
of his life. | 

A ſort of chaſm appears here in all the hiſtories 
Denmark. Moſt hiſtorians indeed allow that Sweyn h 
two ſons, Harold and Canute; but Saxo-Grammaticy 
and Pontanus, take no farther notice of the former tha 
that of mentioning him as the ſon of Sweyn, affirmin 
that the latter, though youngeſt, was raiſed to the thronlf 
in preference of his brother, 
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THIS prince, called The Great, became king « 
Denmark in 1015, and king of England in 1017. H 
began his reign with the invaſion of England and No 
way; both theſe kingdoms having thrown off the ſub 
jection they had promiſed to his father Sweyn. Th 
talents of Canute, for the cabinet and field, were great] 
ſuperior to thoſe of his father, and equal to thoſe of an 
prince who had ever worn the Daniſh diadem. Canut 
arrived in England, and a ſtruggle enſued between hi 
and Edmund, when an accommodation took place, an 
a diviſion was made of the kingdom; Canute reſervin 
to himſelf the northern diviſion, and the ſouther 
parts were allotted to Edmund. The latter ſurvived th 


_— 


of his domeſtics, whoſe treachery made way for the ac 
ceſſion of Canute the Dane to the throne of England 
For the remainder of his reign, we refer to that periol 
of our Engliſh hiſtory. 


n 


FOR the reign of Harold, the particulars of whic 
are ſhort, odious, and deteſtable, we alſo refer to 01 
Hiſtory of England. 


HARDI-CANUTE. 


4 


THIS prince, 
obtained the appellation of Hardi-Canute 


who was the ſecond ſon of Canute © 
gn as 


from the dil 
icher, in purſuit e 
He reigned king of Dena 
ith the repul: 


. . | X [ 
tion of a prince, whoſe character was compounded 0 
His valo 


der of the latter; Þ 
intemperance, and debauchery, £0 
For further particulars we re er 


poſed the former. 
reign, (es elbe 
; Wh ay I 
AFTER tlie death of Hardi-Canute, Magni 
ſon of Olaus, king of Norway, ſucceeded to the 77 


| | 
of Denmark, in conſequence of a compa@t baer b 
and Hardi-Canute, that the ſurvivor ſhould in 


One Poppo, a German divine, by his eloquence, greatly 
contributed to the n of Chriſtizniry in Den; 


\ 1 


kingdoms. This was what Pontanus relates, 10 
the, contrary, Meurſius affirms, that Magnus dia 
Denmark with” a powerful fleet and army, un 


| te death of Hardi-Canute. It was the dread of his 
r that induced the ſtates to elect him, in order to 
Wd che neceſſity of being compelled into that meaſure. 
Qmediately he received the allegiance and homage of 
K nobility, and was publicly proclaimed king of Den- 
and Norway; for at this time the Engliſh had 
Loonced the Daniſh blood, and raiſed Edward, ſur- 
ned the Confeſſor to the throne. 
W zu Sweyn, the nephew of Canute the Great, ſoon 
r the acceſſion of Magnus, put in his claim to the 
oe, imagining he ſhould be ſtrongly ſupported by 
gland, in conſequence of a promiſe he had received 
In Edward. Relying upon this ſupport, he diſputed 
WW: crown of Denmark with Magnus, intending to uſe 


Wii his deſigns were now fruſtrated, and the Danes 
een out of England, which they could never afterwards 
over. | 

Undiſmayed by theſe unfortunate circumſtances, 
Freyn reſolved not to relinquiſh his claim ; he had the 
dreſs to gain over a great number of the Daniſh 
eilt to his intereſt, and by theſe means equipped a 
ket in Jutland, gave battle to Magnus, and was routed, 
king obliged to take ſhelter in the iſland of Funen. 
flere he refitted, and ventured upon another engage- 
ent, which terminated as unſucceſsfully as the former. 
His whole fleet was taken or diſperſed, he himſelf 
taping with a ſingle ſhip to Zealand, whither the 
nqueror purſued him, and forced him to retire to ſome 
# the remoter provinces of Sweden, 

This war being ended, Magnus reſumed his opera- 
tons againſt the Vandals, with whom it ſeems he was at 
rr before Sweyn occaſioned the late commotions. He 
kd ſlain their prince Ratiborius, who left behind him 
igt ſons, all men of valour, who were determi..ed to 
wenge their father's death. Accordingly they over- 
n the coaſts of Jutland, laying waite the country 
Wough which they paſſed with all the cruelty of in- 
faked barbarians. Fired with reſentment, and a ſenſe 
the deplorable condition to which his unhappy ſub- 
ks were reduced, Magnus raiſed an army, ſeized the 
mo. paſs at Sleſwick to incercept the enemy, and 
ber gave them battle, when he obtained ſuch advan- 
We as fully avenged his ſubjects, and puniſhed the ſavage 
wharity of his enemies. Fifteen thouſand Vandals were 
kt dead upon the field, and the priſoners are ſaid even 
dave exceeded that number. | 

This victory, and his clemency to the priſoners, ac- 
ured Magnus the ſurname of the Good; and ſo en- 
Exe tim to his people, that on his return they 
It (um in crowds, loading him with bleſſings. It 
not long after the defeat of the Vandals, that 
llagnus was killed by a fall from his horſe, which took 
it at a hare's croſſing the road before him. His 
Rath was greatly and deſervedly lamented by all his ſub- 
®, who enjoyed under him all the happineſs which it 
"Sn the power of a wiſe and brave monarch to com- 
Pucae to affectionate and faithful ſubjects, in ſo ſhort 
"gn as eight years. 


SW EY: NN, 


ON the death of Magnus, in 1056, Sweyn, who 
er ſince his defeat been an exile in Sweden, was 
| © the throne, to which he was the neareſt heir by 
% his mother being the ſiſter of Canute the Great. 
furt his reign by making ſome regulations in tlie 
"Wk and ſettling the juriſdiction of the ſeveral 
* concerning which ſome diſputes had ariſen 
ns the clergy. Soon after this, Halfager, king of 
ak commenced hoſtilities againſt him, and gained 
hen te victory over him in two engagements, though 
C ought with the utmoſt fury and moſt obſtinate 
de but he was overcome by numbers, and com- 
a Neld to 1l]-fortune. , Halfager, not. ſatisfied 
Wu ig, aries over the Danes, landed his forces, and 
Me; ming, deſtroying, and ravaging many towns 
Nan and Sleſwick 5. Chap? the kev , 5 E 
fed was obliged. to content himſelf with harraſſing 
* in his march, not being able to give him 


ee, ſhould his application to the ſtates prove ineffectual. 


© all the coaſts of the iſlands, and Daniſh con- 
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battle; but, when he had little reaſon to expect it, for- 
tune wrought a happy change in his ſituation: The 
civil diviſions in England had rouzed Halfagar's ambi- 
tion to extend his conduct and influence, which he 
thought might be effected by taking part with Godwin's 


children againſt their ſovereign ;. he therefore reſolved 


upon an expedition to England, where he was killed; in 
conſequence of which Sweyn recovered the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of all his dominions. Halfagar's ſons, Olaus 
and Magnus, ſhared their father's dominions, and en- 
tered into a treaty and an alliance with Sweyn, which 
was confirmed by the marriage of Olaus with the king 
of Denmark's daughter. 

A few years before the death of Sweyn, the Vandals 
revolted, from their diſlike to the Chriſtian religion, 
which they had been forced to embrace. They over- 
threw or ruined all the Chriſtian churches among them, 
ſetting up their Pagan idols, and murdering ſeveral 
Chriſtian prelates : they even entered Holſtein with fire 
and ſword, and made the country an entire deſert, But 
the greateſt inſult upon Sweyn was the manner in which 
they treated his ſiſter Syrith, whom they ſtripped naked, 
and in that condition ſent to Denmark. Sweyn raiſed 
an army to revenge theſe injuries, but ſoon abandoned 
his reſolution, ſpending his time in unſeaſonable acts of 
devotion at Roſchild. Superſtition had now weakened 
all his faculties; prieſts became his priyy-counſellors ; 
and all the duties of a king and of a man were abſorbed 
in a narrow zeal, and bigotted attachment to the pa- 
geantry of religion. His ſubjects were oppreſſed with 
taxes to ſupport the pomp and luxury of the clergy, to 
purchaſe plate, and other church-ornaments, and to 
endow religious foundations. 

Hence it is that the clergy alone have extolled the 
character of this prince, as this moſt muniticent, pious, 
and merciful monarch that ever filled the throne of 
Denmark; though his incontinence was ſo great, that 
out of fifteen ſons left behind him, not one was legiti- 
mate, and he had polluted the houſe of God by the 
cruel murder of ſeveral of his nobility; an ' offence 
which he ſufficiently expiated by his munificence and 
generolity to thoſe who afſumed rhe power of granting 
abſolution for the moſt heinous offences. 

This prince died of an acute fever in Jutland, while 
his ſon Canute was employed in quelling a rebellion 
which had ariſen in Eſtoma. When Sweyn perceived 
that his diſſolution was approaching, he aſſembled all the 
nobility, and engaged them to promiſe that they would 
chooſe his eldeſt ſon for their king, and after him the 
next ſurviving brother; in conſequence of which five of 
his children ſucceſſively arrived at that dignity ; an in- 
ſtance that cannot, perhaps, be equalled in ancient or 
modern hiſtory. | | 


HAROLD THE SIMPLE. 


HAROLD, the eldeſt ſon of Sweyn, was elected to 
ſucceed his father, though the noble qualities of Canute, 
the younger ſon, had raiſed a ſtrong party in his favour ; 
but the promiſe made to the late king, with the aſſiſtance 
of Harold's gold, at length prevailed. ., Upon which 
Canute went over- to Schonen, there to proſecute the 
war againſt the Vandals, which had been left unfiniſhed 
by his father. This was a kind of honourable baniſh- 
ment, to which he voluntarily ſubmitted, ; to avoid ex- 
citing his brother's jealouſy, or diſturbing the tranquillity 
of the kingdom. Such prudent and moderate conduct 
in a young prince of known ambition, operated on 
Harold in ſuch a manner, that he gave him the moſt 
earneſt invitations to return, and offered to receive him 
as his colleague in the adminiſtration; but Canute ad- 
hered to his firſt reſolution, either foreſeeing that divided 
authority would be attended with . inconvenience, or diſ- 


daining to ſhare the ſupreme power with a brother whoſe 


capacity he deſpiſed. - 4 4 | 

Harold inſtituted a law by which criminals, whoſe 
poſitive evidence was wanting, ſhould be allowed to 
clear themſelves by oath, without paſſing the ordeal, or 
trial by fire, as was uſual in Denmark, and all the Euro- 
an kingdoms. The law was received with univerſal 
| | 8 1 Þ 118, approbation 
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approbation ; and Harold afterwards, as if he had ſuffi- with making ſeveral popular regulations, in orde 
ciently eſtabliſhed his reputation, reſigned himſelf to the ſecure the affections of the people; well knowing ; \ 


moſt ſhameful indolence and ſloth, and ſuffered the whole a great part of the nation dreaded his reſentme;. WY" 
kingdom to be polluted by the moſt ſcandalous corrup- | account of their having eſpouſed the cauſe of Cam ki 
tion, licentiouſneſs, and venality. In this fituation but he was interrupted in this laudable conduct b "= yl 
Canute found it at the death of his brother, who ſur- | of the moſt terrible of misfortunes. A dreadful fam | jon 
vived his elevation but two years, according to Gram- | in conſequence of a bad harveſt, prevailed to ſuch * 
maticus and Meurſius; though the latter informs us, | degree, that the richeſt people in Denmark were oblied #5 
that ſome writers have prolonged his reign to upwards | to ſupply the want of bread with roots and other ves er 
of ſix years. tables; while the poor, who were unable to procure ce he 
| theſe, periſhed in the ſtreets and highways. In additid (yp 

*F WL & id Wy WO x to this calamity, the heat of the preceding ſummer : ni 
CANUTE was tecalled by the ſtates on the death of | the deluges of rain which had fallen in the autumn, Hut 
his brother, and appointed his ſucceſſor. Having occaſioned a corruption in the air, which was attend in 
finiſhed the war with the Vandals, and puniſhed them | with the moſt deplorable peſtilence that had ever bee 
for their impiery, he obliged ſeveral idolatrous nations, known in any northern country. Farnine and peſtilen n 
lying on the frontiers of Livonia and Muſcovy, to re- ſeemed to contend which ſhould make the moſt terrib wv 


ceive the truths of the goſpel. He then applied himſelf havock on the afflicted Danes. Thouſands were ſwell" 
to curb the licentiouſneſs, immorality, and corruption, off by each, and public faſtings and prayers appointe 
which had crept into public offices, and amongſt all de- in all the churches, to beſeech God to remove ſo inf W. 
ees of men, during the inactive reign of Harold. portable a ſcourge; which they now looked upon as thi Hiro! 
But, ſenſible that example would operate more power- Juſt puniſhment of the late rebellion againſt the beſt n 
fully on the minds of the people than the moſt rigid laws, monat chs. ; 10 
he began a reformation by the ſtricteſt obſervance of Sweyn, biſhop of Roſchild, undertook a pilgrimag ner 
every moral and religious virtue, by enforcing the laws | ©2 the Holy Land, thereby to appeaſe the Almight 
already made, and by ſhowing his obedience to them, in and atone for the crimes of the people. At length t 
the ſame manner that he required it of the meaneſt ſub- | plague ceaſed, and the earth furniſhed a plentiful he 
jet. The effect anſwered his moſt ſanguine expectation. veſt; but not during the life of Olaus, who, oppreſſ TH 


Every man was ambitious of emulating his ſovereign; with gr ief at the diſtreſſes of the nation, died ſuddeni 17 
merit and virtue were the only recommendations to court- Some hiſtorians alledge that Olaus reigned ſeven years ling 
favour t. | | but ZElnothus, a cotemporary hiſtorian, affirms that 1 

But it was not the leaſt glory of Canute, that he paid | ſwayed the ſceptre eight years and nine months. nd im 
the utmoſt reſpect to men of learning; and promoted | une 
the ſtudy of arts and ſciences, by his own private bene- | E. k-1 HI. _ 


volence, as well as public rewards. He alſo eſtabliſhed : | 
certain literary foundations, which he annexed to the ec- OLAUS dying ſuddenly, the ſtates immediately : 4 
cleſiaſtical government. Canute's bounty to the clergy ſembled to elect a ſucceſſor; when it was unanimouſ , 
and learned men had indeed no bounds. Beſides the agreed that a deputation ſhould be ſent to Eric, then a = 
numberleſs inſtitutions he made in their favour, he granted | xile in Sweden, to invite him to the throne, Und. 
them tythes, a ſtep which occaſioned: univerſal diſſatis- this excellent prince, who was poſſeſſed of many her « 
faction, and at length effected his ruin. Large furs of and amiable virtues, Denmark began to retrieve hd yt 
money were expended in erecting churches and pious | ancient character and power. In the beginning of .de 
foundations, which were raiſed from the ſweat of the | <1g0 he totally ſubdued the Vandals, and with the 
labourer, and the oppreſſion of the huſbandman and | ſome Notorious Pirates, by whom they Were protectet Th 
mechanic. | | Theſe pirates had been baniſhed Schonen for their crime = 
But, laying aſide all civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs, he and now. committed the moſt impudent depredations a N h 
reſolved once more to embark in war, and attempt the robberies on the high ſeas, as well as on the coaſts ( ul 1 
recovery of England. He therefore equipped a fleet Denmark. The Vandals were fo ſeverely chaſtiſed, tha nd p 
and raiſed an army with all poſſible expedition; but, dif-] during the remainder of the life of Eric, they neff e 
covering that his brother Olaus had been ſecretly endea- | 38412 attempted to give him the leaſt moleſtation. = 
- vouring to deprive him of the crown, his attention was On. his return he ſent a deputation to Rome, {trig 
diverted from his original project, and all his ſoldiers | forth the virtues and piety of his brother Canute, aH. Hi 
deſerted him. He afterwards convoked a diet, and ex- Periſhed a martyr to religion by the hands of an erg the 
horted them to raiſe an army to enable him to recover a | Populace, and requeſting that he might be enrolled in Mu bi 
country which they had held for two hundred years in | calendar of ſaints. This petition was honourably . of a 
ſubjection, and loſt from indolence and puſillanimity. | ceived and granted by his holineſs, who had too mu. - i 
He repreſented to them the ſhame of deſerting their | policy to refuſe compliance with a requeſt from ſo a 8 
monarch,” who was in full purſuit of glory, conqueſt, | a Manarch, which, at the ſame time, implied a comp, other 
and dominion. He laid | before them the advantages ment to his own authority. 5 
which would reſult to Denmark; a poor, rocky, cold, Not long after this incident, pope Paſchal II. {ound WM Ko 
and-unfertile- country, from the conqueſt of an ifland | opportunity of diſplaying himſelf more amply to 5 Nichols; 
abounding with all the conveniencies and Juxuries of Danes. A diſpute concerning ſome temporalities, artl nei, 
life. In à word, he omitted no arguments that could between Eric and che biſhop of Bremen, Eric for " he my 
ſeduce-of impel chem to their duty; but in vain: The | time refuſed to ſubmit to the award of his holinels kevoure 
emiffaries of Glaus were indefatigable, and the minds of he was afterwards. compelled to yield to the thunder Wi. n 
the people *whoB alienated" from their ſovereign for his menaces of the conclave ; and even to go in perſon Lalways 
granting the-tenths eo the clergy. Tbey infited on the | Rome to ſupplicate the pope's pardon, and make 4 « 
revocation of this decree, ' wh Sy h Canute obſtinately re- | breach between him and the holy ſee, by the mol | 
faſed. The people roſe in arms in different quarters, | ſpectful fubmiſſion, „ ei "dvid 
and he was obliged to ſeek ſhelter in the iſland of Funen; After Er ic's return from Rome, a muſician, 1 8 
where he ſoon after periſhed, through the treachery of | to him of his ſkill on the harp, aſſerted, that bis P 
a nobleman, in whoſe fidelity he had placed his (greateſt | OVer the faculties extended ſo far, that he could 1 
confidence. His valour, juſtice, generoſity, and piety, time deprive his hearers of underſtanding, and 0 
were univerſally acknowledged; but a certain eaſineſs of | them frantic by the force of harmony. Eric Oy 
: temper, with a tincture of enthuſiaſtic devotion, betrayed | the truth of his aſſeveration, ordered him to B 
wum into weakneſſes which bccafioned his deftruRion; + | cimen of his kill, and was himſelf the firſt-inf= 
BIT nn 3 . ch MOST & + che truth af what the artiſt aſſerted; for his pafſon, 
os, Jirnaned Tax Hynozy, or Fanysnyh. | | © oflcted, that, in an extacy of madnck, he fen 
Pola SOBER HABIT 2 51; AT rh I | maniac round the apartment, and, in his '* 0 
 OLAUS, after combating ſome difficulties, ſucceeded ] killed four foldiers. of the guard; when he m. 
his brother Canute on the chrone, and began his reign Jo og 22222 ON 
7 | % 4 / "op | 4 
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-mediately changing his cadence to a ſoothing ſtrain, 
bon affuaged the violent tranſports he had excited. 
Grieved and alarmed at what he had done; Eric made all 

ble recompence to the relations of the deceaſed, and 
wed a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, in order to do 

:nce, and expiate the horrid crime he had committed. 
He accordingly purſued his journey, and, paſſing through 


"IA c:cccc, was honourably and magnificently entertained by 
IM ;- emperor Alexius. From Conſtantinople he failed for 
C (yprus, and there ended his days a ſhort time after his 


myal, His death ſo affected Bethilda, his queen and 
te faithful companion of his pilgrimage, that ſhe ſurvived 
im but a few hours, and was buried with him in the 
me tomb. This event, according to Grammaticus and 
deningias, happened in 1101. Eric was ſurnamed 
ne Good, from an exceſſive benevolence in his diſpoſi- 
a, which rendered him the ſure friend and patron of 
er unfortunate and diſtreſſed. 
wen Eric departed for the Holy Land, he left his ſon 
nrold regent of the kingdom; but when the ſtates were 
med of his death, they placed Nicholas on the throne, 
jing attention to the promiſe they had made to his 
ther on his death-bed. 


n 


THE ſceptre was put into the hands of Nicholas in 
107, who began to wield it with great applauſe; but, 
fling off in his character, and degenerating from the 
inves of his anceſtors, he fell into the utmoſt contempt, 
nd involved himſelf and his people in a variety of mis- 
bnunes : Among other crimes and meanneſs he coun- 
tmanced a conſpiracy againſt Canute, governor of Sleſ- 
wick, who was deſervedly a favourite with the people. 
Re was attacked in a little wood by Magnus, ſupported 
ya large body of conſpirators, and ſlain, with circum- 
nces of deep diſſimulation, and the moſt ſavage cruelty. 
Thus fell the ornament of Denmark, and the greateſt 
o of his age. His virtues, which had raiſed him 
bm a private ſtation, were now the cauſe of his death, 
the hands of wicked _ conſpirators, who could not, 
Fitout envy, ſee themſelves eclipſed in the eyes of the 
ople by ſuch ſuperlative merit. 

The news of Canute's death ſoon reached Roſchild, 
ſe reſidence of the court: The king himſelf could not 
p ſhedding tears at the loſs of this great man, though 
vas privy to the plot. The people were inconſolable; 
y poured out imprecations againſt the murderers, and 
ling prevented an univerſal inſurrection but the con- 
ration that all their endeavours would only augment 
e public calamity, without being able to recall him to 
. His friends ſolicited the king for leave to bury him 
i the pomp becoming his quality and merit, in Roſ- 
Wd; bur this he prudently declined, from an apprehen- 
n of the conſequences that might flow from ſo affect- 


a 8a light, as his mangled corpſe expoſed to the people. 

| comp! vas therefore privately interred at Ringſtadt, without 
F other monument than what he had eſtabliſhed in the 

found 1 4 0 ay affectionate Danes, who to this day adore 

ly to tl 7: : 

4 rr Nicholas was now reſolved to go to Sleſwick, in order 

"Tb dneiliate the inhabitants, who were greatly incenſed 


, © murder of Canute their governor. His friends 
| wr to diſſuade him from this meaſure; but he 
| mined to perſevere in his reſolution. There 
ways been an annual feſtival held at Sleſwick, the 
* of which were obliged, previous to their ad- 
zu to vow revenge againſt whoever ſhould injure 
ndividual of the 5 
1. conſtantly preſident of this ſociety, and, by his 
Falten Kindneſs, and generoſity, had entirely 4 
— On the king's arrival they inſtantly flew 
al in the ſpace of a few minutes the city gates 
4.2 and the walls ſurrounded with armed men; 
of 6s Vas in commotion, and all means of eſcape 
* Ve Nicholas, who, when it was too late, per- 
— error, but was determined to ſupport the con- 
with the intrepidity of an hero. His friends 
”R Tha to take ſanctu in St. Peter's church; but 
No. am as that expedient, that he might not 


ociety. Canute, while he lived, 
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pollute the holy altar with his blood, and by that ſacri- 
lege aggravate the crime of his infatuated people. He 
endeavoured, however, to ſeize upon the citadel; but 
was lain in the tumult that aroſe between his guards and 
the citizens, after he had reigned thirty-five years; ac- 
cording to Saxo-Grammaticus and Meurfius ; though 
Pontanus and Sueningius mention his death to have hap- 
pened in 1135, and all hiſtorians agree that he aſcended 
the throne 1n 1107. 


A 

AS ſoon as the burghers had executed their deſignt 
upon Nicholas, they proclaimed Eric king, agreeable to 
a former election in a full aſſembly of the nobility and 
commons of Zealand and Schonen. Eric, not having 
received intelligence of what had been tranſacted at Sleſ- 
wick, was making preparations for finiſhing the war. 
Accordingly he paſſed over with his fleet to Jutland, and 
there was firſt made acquainted with the death of Ni- 
cholas. Though he rejoiced at this event, yer, believing 
that neither his own authority, nor the public tranquillity, 


could be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed while his brother Harold 
lived, and claimed the enſigns of ſovereignty, he reſolved 


to march againſt him. As ſoon as he had ſettled the 


ſtate of affairs in Jutland and Sleſwick, he returned 
to Zealand, where he found Harold ſupported by a ſtrong 
body of Norwegian auxiliaries, and proclaimed king of 
Denmark at a diet held in that iſland. On this intelli- 
gence, Eric ſpeedily returned to Jutland, and ordered five 


of the ſix remaining ſons of Harold to be put to death, 


without remorſe or pity. The youngeſt ſon, Olaus, 
made his eſcape in a peaſant's dreſs to Sweden. 

The Vandals, encouraged by the inteſtine diviſions in 
Denmark, had made a ſudden irruption into Hol- 
ſtein, and laid waſte, with terrible deſolation, every 
place through which they paſſed. Eric, however, ſub- 
dued them, and compelled the inhabitants of the iſland 
of Rugen to baniſh idolatry, to eſtabliſh funds for' the 
reſidence of a biſhop to inſtruct them in the duties of the 
Chriſtian religion, and to ſwear allegiance to the crown 
of Denmark. But they did not long continue in this 
ſtate ; for Eric was. hardly returned to Denmark, before 
they reſtored their 1dols, and baniſhed the Chriſtian pre- 
late. He was preparing to puniſh them with more ſeve- 
rity, when the return of Harold diverted his attention: 
Hiſtory relates that he ſoon removed this rival brother by 
aſſaſſination ; but we no where find the particular circum- 
ſtances related. fo 

No events of importance took place in the reign of 
Eric, except that he engaged in an alliance with another 
Harold who claimed the crown of Norway, and en- 
gaged Magnus, the reigning king of that country, de- 
feated his army, and took him priſoner: Finding this a 
favourable occaſion of puniſhing Magnus for a treache- 
rous attempt which he had once made upon his life, Eric 
diſgraced this victory by his cruelty ; for, to prevent any 
attempt to reinſtate the unfortunate king, he put out 
both his eyes, deprived him of his virility, encloſed him 
for life in a monaſtery, and raifed Harold to the throne 
of Norway. 1 

Having finiſned the war in Norway, he returned to 
ſettle the domeſtic ceconomy of Denmark, which had 
fallen into great confuſion during a long ſeries of hoſti- 
lities; but an unfortunate diſpute aroſe among the bi- 
ſhops, about the archbiſhopric of Lunden, then vacant. 
Eſchil, biſhop of Roſchild, e ev by the people, 
raiſed an army, and gave the king battle, when the 
haughty prelate was defeated, and taken priſoner. Eric 
kept him cloſe confined, till he was releaſed at an exor- 
bitant ranſom, and the ſtrong interceſſion of the moſt 
powerful of the nobility. | 

This diſpute being for a time laid aſide, the king re- 
ſumed his attention to redreſs the grievances of his ſub- 
jects, in which he met with innumerable difficulties ; for, 
in eaſing the burden of taxes laid on the commons, he 
offended the nobility, and, in granting new honours and 
privileges to the latter. he only rivetted the chains of the 
former. This conduct raiſed a ferment in the nation, 


which his death only could compoſe ; an event which 
; 8 3 was 
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adminiſtering juſtice, in full court, near Ripen, where 
he was ſtabbed by one Plogus, ſurnamed Black, a no- 
bleman of great diſtinction in Jutland. Thus died Eric, 
after a reign of four years. 


re V. 


AS ſoon as Eric V. had aſcended the throne, which 
was in the year 1139, the diviſions among the clergy 
broke out afreſh, and with redoubled rancour. Olaus, 
the ſon of Harold, who eſcaped the maſſacre in which 
his brothers periſhed by order of the late king, publicly 
demanded his father's eſtate; but, not ſucceeding, he 
endeavoured to aſſaſſinate the king. Proving alſo un- 
ſucceſsful in that attempt, he raiſed an army, and en- 
gaged another commanded by the king, when Eric took 
four of Olaus's generals, diſperſed his whole army, pil- 
laged his camp, ſeized his arms and magazines, and 
put to death the new biſhop, appointed by Olaus in the 
room of Eſchil. Olaus eſcaped to Sweden, from whence 
he ſoon returned with another army, and gave battle to 
Eric, in which he was a ſecond time defeated, at Glim- 
ſtorp. In a third engagement he was defeated and lain 
near Schonen. 

This dangerous rival being removed, Eric diſtinguiſhed 

himſelf by many acts of piety, juſtice, and popularity, 
till at length he ſunk into an inactivity and indolence 
which greatly impaired his reputation. He had married 
a young queen, of whom he was ſo extravagantly fond, 
that he grew indifferent. to every conſideration but do- 
meſtic felicity; which he indulged to an exceſs of weak- 
neſs. He was at length ſeized with a fever, of which 
he died, leaving the reputation of a prince endued with 
excellent natural abilities, corrupted, and at laſt oblite- 
rated by a ſhameful indulgence, the conſequence of too 
uxorious a diſpoſition. | 


_ SWEYN IV. Av CANUTE v. 


ON che death of Eric V. the kingdom was divided 
between Sweyn and Canute, each enjoying a ſovereign 
and equal authority. Valdemar, the ſon of Canute, 
king of the Vandals, by his wife Ingeburga, being in his 
minority, enjoyed no part of the ſupreme power. The 
Zealanders eſpouſed. the cauſe of Sweyn, ſon of Eric 
Emund, and choſe him for their king. The Jutlanders 
favoured Canute, the fon of Magnus, and elected him 


for their ſovereign, till Valdemar ſhould arrive at the | 


age of maturity. Valdemar, in the mean time, was 
educated as the prince apparent and immediate ſucceſſor 
to the crown, had a houſehold and liberal appointments, 
but bore no ſway in the adminiſtration. | ; 

The conſequence of this partition of power was an 
immediate rupture between the rivals Sweyn and Canute, 
which involved the nation in a civil war; but, in 1148, 
pope Eugenius publiſhed an edict, ſtrictly enjoining all 
Chriſtian. princes to combine againſt the infidels, which 
brought about a temporary reconciliation between the 
joint ſovereigns, that ended in a confederacy and junc- 


tion of forces againſt the Vandals, who ſtill adhered to 


their Pagan idolatry. Scarce had the allies arrived on 
the enemy's coalt than they were joined by the Saxons, 
and the fleet was divided into three ſquadrons, who were 
to make. their ſeveral attacks. Sweyn was unfortunate, 
for the inhabitants of the iſle of Rugen, in alliance with 
the Vandals, deſtroyed a conſiderable part of the fleet by 
a ſudden ſally. Terrified at this misfortune, the Danes 
rerembarked, and, without any farther attempt, re- 
turned home, upon which the civil diſcord was again re- 
viyed between the rival princes. | 
Several battles, ſkirmiſhes, and invaſions, were the 


. conſequence. of the; diſputes between theſe aſſociated 


lovereigns ; at laſt the matters of reciprocal com- 
pions were referred to a diet of the empire; but 
Sweyn refuſed to abide by their award, declaring it was 
partial and iniquitous; that he would not , partici; 
Pate his authority with a man whom he had frequently 
vanquiſhed; and that he was determined either to live 


107 
was treacherouſly brought about, while he was publicly 


ticus, was the bane of his reputation, 


price on the mean and unworthy; merit was eſtimate 


à king, or die in maintaining his right and crown. 
; * 2 : 
& is 77 | * ; ; 2 4 


. 


He afterwards entered into a treaty of 
the houſe of Saxony, but this connection, 


marriage Wit 
lays Gramma 


| and the ru: 
kingdom. Sweyn began ro emulate the adn, 


expenſive manners of the Saxons, The 

coarſe. dreſs of Denmark, was r | 
ſuperb and coſtly ornaments of the neighbourin = 
try ; the minds of the nobility were emaſculated day 
toppery, their eſtates ruined with pomp and — 
and the public treaſury exhauſted by frivolous ſhew 2 
mere gaudy external grandeur. The low condition N 
tne treaſury introduced a train of bare-faced corruptions 
honours and preferments were beſtowed for a — 


by wealth, and court-favour beſtowed on 
adminiſter for a time to its prodigality. _ 

In this condition ſtood the kingdom on the eve of 
war with Sweden, The motives for it were a grol 
affront upon the nation by the brutal behaviour of John 
the ſon of Suerco, king of Sweden: This young princ 
had violently carried off the wife of the duke of Hal 
land, raviſhed her in the moſt brutal manner; and they 
diſmiſſed her with every poſſible mark of ignomin! 
The whole kingdom of Denmark was fired with th 
deſire of revenging ſo brutal an injury ; for, howeve 
corrupted the minds of the nobility might be, the nation 
in general was not loſt to a ſenſe of public honour. 

In the beginning of the winter Sweyn made a deſcen 
upon Sweden; but an inſurrection in Schonen require 
his preſence; he therefore returned, and was inſulte 
by the populace, who threw ſtones at him, and wou 
have murdered him, had not Tocho, a man of quali 
in. his train, diſſuaded them from the perpetration off 
ſuch a crime. Sweyn, to be revenged for this attac 
upon his life, deſtroyed the whole country, permitted h 
ſoldiers to indulge themſelves in every kind of excel 
and to commit the moſt ſhocking barbarities. But h 
uſage of Tocho, who had been the immediate inſtr 
ment of his ſafety, admits of no apology or palliatio 
It was the baſeſt ingratitude, and what alone tufficient\i 
ſtigmatiſes his memory to the lateſt poſterity. Th 
honeſt courtier, moved with the diſtreſſes of the depl 
rable ſufferers, and with ſeeing innocence involved indi 
criminately in the ruin of the guilty, ventured to inte 
cede for them; an effort of humanity which the Ku 
conſtrued into treachery, for which he ordered him to 
put to death, as a perſon who had connived at and! 
mented the rebellion, 

This laſt action was ſo unpopular, that Sweyn begt 
to be univerſally deſpiſed, and even Valdemar him 

ublicly eſpouſed the cauſe of Canute, rather than th 

hold a tyrant ſporting with the lives and felicity of | 
ſubjects. Valdemar, now arrived at a proper age, d 
manded a portion of the ſovereignty, hoping to acco 
pliſh his purpoſe without ſhedding the blood of his fu 
jects, in conſequence of which Denmark was divid 
between Sweyn, Canute, and Valdemar; but ue ha 
no certain information reſpecting the provinces aſſigned 
each, only that the Jutlanders and Slefwickers inſult 
upon being governed by Valdemar. : 

Public tranquillity was now for a time eſtabliſne 
but Sweyn treacherouſly endeavoured to take a0 
life of Valdemar, who now aſſumed the badge of 
jeſty, and Sweyn abdicated the throne. A ſecond P 
tition of the kingdom was now agreed on, as 22 
by a congreſs appointed for that purpoſe: The tolio 
ing were the terms ; That Sweyn ſhould enjoy - 
and authority of a king That an act of oblvIon 0 
be paſſed That Sweyn ſhould be ſole ory 
Schonen, Halland, and Blaking—That Jutland — 
be the property of Valdemar—And that Zealand, 10 
and the neighbouring iſlands ſhould form the wy 
of Canute ; both the latter princes enjoying the f 
and authority of monarchs within their ſeveral Ju ; 
tions. This partition was ratified by the diet, * 
prince bound himſelf by an oath ſolemnly 0. Alike 
It was not long before Sweyn teſtified his 
this partition, having been upbraided, it ee” ic 
wiſe, for accepting a third of the ſovereign)» er i 
had a right to enjoy alone; In order to rech 4 
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eiche infamous means of aſſaſſinating his col- | 
= s;/by the hands af deſperate ruffians, while they 
WT. ccrtaining him with the utmoſt hoſpitality. Val- 
n preſerved himſelf by his ſtrengen and valour, 
ig bis eſcape after he had killed two of the ruffians 
WW. nacked him; but Canute fell by their hands. This 
«it happened, according to Eric of Pomerania, in 
at 1156; but Albert, abbot of Stadt, places it in 
ie month of the following year. 
Valdemar had received a wound in his thigh, while 
gas ſtruggling with the villain Thitlaff, who had de- 
ad from the rank of a nobleman to the character of 
ain. He eſcaped in a ſmall boat to Jutland, well 
ig that Sweyn would not ſtop at this abortive 
yt upon his life; he therefore made all poſſible pre- 
ons to oppoſe him. Underſtanding that Valdemar 
. ught refuge in Jutland, Sweyn made a deſcent 
gon that coaſt, but was obliged to retreat. Next year 
WW is invaded in his turn. After his fleet had been de- 
Wt, and Funen taken, the two armies came to a 
eral engagement, when Sweyn was defeated, and 
kin in the purſuit, endeavouring to conceal himſelf 
mlt the ruſhes which bordered a lake near Granthead, 
Wi place where this victory was obtained. Among the 
ders was Thitlaft, who was executed on the ſpot; a 
wiſhment too flight for his offences. 
Thus ended all the plots and machinations of Sweyn, 
Wl: 0tober, 1157. It would be unneceſſary to ſum up 
Wer character of Sweyn, after what has been related. He 
exinly was poſſeſſed of talents ; but his crimes tranſ- 
mit his memory to poſterity with ſuch indelible ſtains of 
Wibonour as time can never efface, Meurſius relates, 
kat he was held in ſuch deteſtation, that the diet came 
ya reſolution never to elect a king of his name. All 
Wk ſucceeding kings of Denmark have for that 
sin been careful to avoid it in baptizing their chil- 
n. | 
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VVALDEMAR I. 


VALDEMAR, now aſcending the throne of all 
Jenmark, began his reign with ſeveral acts of clemency 
d bis enemies. He terminated the eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
urs which had ariſen, and defeated the Vandals, who 
kd invaded the ſmaller Daniſh iſlands in 1162. The 
lorwegians offered him their kingdom, and he was 
Gwned king of Norway in a full aſſembly of the 
hrs, at the city of Tonſberg. Erling, the late king of 
Norway, ſubmitted to him, on whom Valdernar con- 
ſeveral dignities, with lands of conſiderable value 
lis ſupport. A conſpiracy was, however, formed 


* puniſhed. Valdemar afterwards reduced the 
;, wag 
i the beginning of the year 1169, he was employed 
d acts of piety to his father's memory, and ſent an am- 
or to Rome to have him canonized. Theſe acts 
we, however, diſturbed by the piracies of the Eſto- 
Ws and Courlanders, whom he at length brought to 
Won, and who were totally defeated. Some dif- 
ces afterwards aroſe between Henry the Lion, duke 
Sony, and Valdemar, and à conference was propoſed, 
order” to adjuſt them. The banks of the Eider was 
x Pace fixed on for the conference; but, fuch was 
ys pride, that he refuſed crofling the bridge, or 
dung to the oppoſite fide where the king was. Valde- 
w Aly ſmiled at the ridiculous punctilio, and went | 
va Over the bridge to meet this haughty ſovereign | 
5 when matters were adjuſted to their mutual ſatiſ- 


— 


| 
After ſeveral: combats with the Vandals, in moſt of 


10 Guubiracies againſt his life, Valdemar died in 1182; 
bath being occaſioned, or accelerated, by an em- 
* vhoſe im udence and boaſting had raiſed him to a 
->& of credit. Thus died Valdemar, in the 
"Ughth year of his age, a prince more reſpected 
m of his predeceſſors, for his picty, juſtice, bra- 


1 
clemeney, and prudence. 


ov 
= 


* 
. 


- 


inſt the king, which was diſcovered, and the conſpi- | : 


he was ſucceſsful, and eſcaping variety of ſnares | 
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As ſoon as the remains of Valdemar were honour- 
ably interred, Canute, his ſon and ſucceſſor, repaired im- 
mediately to Jutland to hold an aſſembly of the ſtates, in 
order to redreſs thoſe grievances which had occaſioned 
the late tumults. The province of Schonen revolted, 
and the rebels choſe a king; but were defeated and diſ- 
perſed: Canute received a ſolemn embaſſy from the em- 
peror Frederic Barbaroſſa, complimenting him on his 
acceſſion, and ſoliciting his alliance. The Daniſh king, 
penetrating into Barbaroſſa's views, returned a modeſt 
refuſal to his requeſt; on which he excited the Vandals 
to engage in a war againſt him; but they were ſubdued, 
and Bogiſlaus, their prince, humbly ſued for peace. 
His requeſt was granted, on condition that he ſhould pay 
a prodigious ſum of money ſpecified, as a fine for his ill 
conduct, and indemnification for the expences of the 
war; that he ſhould hold his title of duke at the will of 
the king of Denmark; and acknowledge himſelf a 
vaſſal of that crown. This treaty was confirmed by 
hoſtages, to render it the more permanent. 

In the beginning of the year 1188, Bogiſlaus died, 
and his dukedom was divided between his ſons, Caſimir 
and Bogiſlaus. From this period till the end of the year 
1192, Denmark enjoyed profound peace, though 
Henry the Lion had raifed diſturbances in Holſtein and 
the neighbouring continent. At length the public repoſe 
was diſturbed with the conteſts between Valdemar, biſhop 
of Sleſwick, and the king, This prelate was the fon of 
Canute, ſlain by Sweyn at the public entertainment he 
made for him and the late king Valdemar, at Roſchild. 
He now claimed, not only his patrimony, but a ſhare in 
the regal authority, as the ſon of Canute, the grandſon 
of Magnus, and the great grandſon of king Nicholas. 
Valdemar, lending an ear to the imprudent admonitions 
of his friends, referred his cauſe to the diet, and was in 
the mean time ſeized and imprifoned, where he continued 


for the term of fourteen years, and was diſcharged in the 


following reign by Valdemar II. 

In 1193, Philip II. of France, ſent ambaſſadors to 
Canute, to demand in marriage his beautiful ſiſter 
Ineburga. The propoſals were accepted, four thouſand 
marks in pure ſilver paid down for her portion, and a 
fleet equipped to eonduct her with all poſſible pomp into 
France, where the nuptials were celebrated, and Ine- 
burga proclaimed queen in 1194, This princeſs was di- 
vorced the following year, under a variety of pretences, 
and, among others, on account of a fcetid breath, which 
Philip pleaded, from ſome of the Byzantine writers, was 
a fufficient cauſe. | 
Canute had ſeveral quarrels with Otho, marquis of 
Brandenburg, and Adolphus, earl of Holſtein, The 
conqueſts during his reign are ſolely to be attributed ro 
Abſalon and Valdemar, but particularly to Valdemar, 
the king's brother. He greatly enlarged the Daniſh 
boundaries, by the total reduction of Holſtein, Stormar, 
the diſtricts of Lubec and Hamburgh, the country an- 
ciently called Nordalbingia, but now included under the 
general name of Holſtein, together with ſeveral other 
principalities, duchies, and earldoms. He was therefore 
adviſed to ſtrengthen his alliances, and the royal line, by 
marriage: He choſe Ingeburga, ſiſter of Otho, duke of 
Brunſwick, and the nuptials were celebrated at Ham- 
burgh with great magnificence, king Canute attending in 


— 


| perſon, and preſiding at the entertainment. 


The.king returned to Denmark, . where he was ſeized 
with a malady which terminated his life in a few days ; 
not without ſuſpicions that porfon had been admi- 
niſtered. He is celebrated as a prince of great piety and 
moderation, extremely chaſte and temperate, but no 
great warrior. | Bog ade | 


VALDEMAR_ II. 
ON the death of Canute, which happened in 1203, 
Valdemar his brother was inveſted with all the badges of 


regal authority, and unanimoufly choſen to ſucceed to 
the throne of Denmark. He was received by the nobi- 


{ 


[ 


lity and commons with the utmoſt joy. He was the = 
a | an 


. 
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yo2 
and the very image of their favourite king, Valdemar I. 
His military exploits had gained him great reputation, 


. and augmented the wealth and power of his country : his 
private conduct had ſecured to him the eſteem and affec- 
tions of all to whom he was perſonally known. 

He began his reign with enacting ſeveral ſalutary laws; 
and entered into a treaty with Adolphus, then his pri- 
ſoner, by which it was ſtipulated that Adolphus ſhould 
be ſet at liberty, provided he renounced all claim to the 
duchy of Holſtein, and the citadels of Hamburgh and 
Lauenburg. In 1206, he releaſed Valdemar, bithop of 
- Sleſwick, on condition that he ſhould never ſet foot 
again in any part of the Daniſh dominions: a hard 
ſentence, which was ſoon mitigated at the interceſſion of 
the queen, the biſhops, and ſeveral of the nobility. 

Henry, count of Schweren, treacherouſly ſeized the 
king one day when he was hunting, and took him into 
captivity, and he could not regain his liberty, without 
relinquiſhing Holſtein, Schweren, Hamburgh, and the 
other towns and fortreſſes on either ſide the Elbe; and 
this treaty, which 'was ſigned on, the 25th of March, 
1226, was ratified by an oath. In conſequence of which 
the Lubeckers, fired with the imaginary freedom which 
the neighbouring ſtates had recovered, entered upon a 
ſecret negociation with the emperor Frederic II, con- 
cerning the throwing off the Daniſh yoke. Their mea- 
ſures were ſo prudently taken, that the citadel was ſeized, 
and the Daniſh garriſon made priſoners, before the leaſt 
intimation of the citizens had been given. Valdemar, 
finding himſelf thus ſituated, thought himſelf excuſeable 
for the infraction of a ſolemn treaty, confirmed by an oath 
that was abſolutely extorted from him: he therefore ap- 
plied to the pope, was abſolved from his engagements, 


raiſed a great army, and entered Holſtein with all the 


reſentment of an injured prince. Seizing upon Idſhoa, and 
other places in this duchy, he gave them up to be plun- 
dered by the ſoldiers, and afterwards laid them in aſhes. 
Leading his army back to Bornholm, he was met by the 
biſhop of Lubeck, the archbiſhop of Bremen, Albert, 
duke of Saxony, the duke of Holſtein, the earls; of 
Schweren, Oldenburgh, and Mecklenburg. A battle 
was fought with incredible fury, and terrible laughter on 
both ſides. The event was long doubtful, till Valdemar 
unhappily received a wound in the eye, which obliged 
him to leave the field. His troops, diſpirited with the 
abſence of their monarch, gave way, and at laſt a total 
rout enſued. F 
Valdemar returned to Denmark, collected his ſcattered 
army, made new levies, and next ſpring took the field 
with a more formidable power than before. Both armies 
encamped on the oppoſite ſides of the Elbe; but, re- 
membering the carnage of the preceding year, they 
ſeemed equally to dread a freſh trial of courage. Val- 
demar, however, entered the county of Dithmarſh, which 
he laid waſte, and rendered a perfect deſert ; and, return- 
ing through the Northern Holſtein, he ravaged the whole 
country, and retired to Denmark. | 
HFaving at length put an end to foreign tumults, the 
king applied himſelf to the framing of new laws, encou- 
raging induſtry, and eaſing: the ſubje& from the weight 
of the heavy. taxes which had unavoidably been impoſed. 
This great prince, who was deſervedly eſteemed by his 
le, reſigned his laſt breath in April, 1241, leaving 
Y 2 unhappy people a prey to the ambitious and unnatu- 


ral contentions of his children. 


ERIC V. ſurnamed PLoo-Prunn.: 


NO ſooner were the laſt obſequies paid to the memory 
of the late monarch, than his ſon Eric mounted the 
throne, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. Canute, his 
brother, by the ſame father, was at this time governor 
and duke of Blaking; he ſoon poſſeſſed Lealand, and 
in time acquired the power and title of duke of Falſtria. 
Abel, his full brother, was duke of Sleſwick and all 
South Jutland ; and Chriſtopher of Falſtria. Beſides 
theſe. provinces, the brothers had their ſeparate fortunes 

to them. Each poſſeſſing a ſovereign indepen- 
dency, a rivalſhip enſued. It made room for intrigue, 
and all the engines of ambition, which ſoon ſuppreticd 
every emotion of brotherly love. 2 N 


% 
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united the duchy of Sleſwick to the crown. As yet 


body had not appeared till after the election. Abel ( 


Hoſtilities ſoon commenced betwe | 
perpetual incurſions were made into A 1 
ries. After ſeveral engagements, the king obt in 
ſignal victory over Canute, and made him rife — 
he had done Chriſtopher before. He had — 8 
his brothers in confinement, a ſucceſs which al in I 
the number of his enemies, and irritated 5 * 
againſt him. At length their ſiſter Sophia, the . 
oneſs of Brandenburg, at that time far advanced n 
pregnancy, undertook a journey to Denmark, ho ” 
her preſence to bring about a reconciliation "nn 
brothers ; but ſhe was taken with the pains of labs 
Flenſburg, where ſhe miſcarried, and died in a 8 
This circumſtance, with the prudent conduct of 4 
ſhop of Lunden, at laſt terminated their differences 

In 1249, Eric expreſſed an eager deſire of propaga 
the Chriſtian faith among the barbarous nations of 
north, and to recover-the former poſſeſſions of Den 
in Livonia, and along the frontiers of Ruſſia. 
ſupplies were to be raiſed by an additional tax, tc 
paid by each plough, under the name of Plog-Penn | 
by which term the king was afterwards ſurnamed. 17 
tax occaſioned a revolt in Schonen, but the malcontl 
were defeated, and compelled to pay the impoſt they 
ſo obſtinately refuſed. Hoſtilities were then comme 
againſt Denmark by the princes of Holſtein. Eric 
fited his brother Abel, who had taken no part in 
quarrel, to prevail on him to uſe his influence with 
allies to come to a reaſonable compoſition ; telling hi 
was quite weary of war, and ſhocked at the late effu 
of Chriſtian blood. The king was well received, 
Abel promiſed that his utmoſt endeavours ſhould not 
wanting. . Inſtead of which he cauſed Eric to be ta 
to ſea in a boat, where he was murdered by aſſaſſins h 
for the purpoſe, and his body thrown over-board, 
remains were driven on ſhore by the waves, and taken 
by ſome. monks, by whom they were privately depolili 
in the monaſtery of St. Laurence, at Danewark. 

Thus died Eric, a prince whoſe failings were tot 
obſcured by his excellent qualities both of the head 
heart. His reign would have been happy to his peof 
and glorious to himſelf, but for that ſingle error in 
great Valdemar's conduct, which enabled the youn 
brothers to claim an independency on the elder. 
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ERIC dying without male iſſue, the ſtates aſſemb 
for the election of a ſovereign, and, though they dete 
Abel on accoum of the unnatural crime he had com 
ted, yet they thought it prudent to elect him, to avoid 
civil wars which would neceſſarily enſue from ſetting 
alide: They alſo conſidered that by this ſtep they 


murder was not clearly proved upon him, for the ro 


clared his innocence, and that the veſſel had. been ovei 
by the great number of people who had entered her 1 
tumultuous manner, with a view of doing the king | 
nour by a ſplendid retinue ; but this relation was con 
dictory even to the report he had ordered to be publiſh 
It is ſtrange that ſo reſpectable an aſſembly ſhould be 
pable of putting themſelves under the authority of 0 
whoſe equivocation and different accounts were 
ſtrongeſt proofs of his guilt; and who, to the unna 
crime of fratricide, ſuperadded that of perjury and ſub 
nation; for he had not only ſworn that he had no cone 
in the murder, but he had procured twenty nobleme 
Join with him in the oath. He was, however, cron 
within two months after the deceaſe of his brother. 
Abel had not long enjoyed the diadem before bis d 
ſcience began to torment him. On examining 
will, he found that the deceaſed prince had reſolved uſ 
abdicating the crown, and retiring to a monaltery  * 
that he had appointed him his ſucceſſor, provide ; 
conſent of the diet could be obtained. He likewiſe o 
a legacy to himſelf, an entire forgiveneſs of all that 
paſt, and the moſt affectionate èxpreſſions of regal 
all his brothers, and Abel in particular. Theſe cite 
ſtances pierced his breaſt like daggers, called = 
I 9 


W.-mbrance the virtues of his brother, and rendered 
Wi, though the greateſt, the moſt miſerable man in 
mark, becauſe he was the moſt guilty. 

The treaſury being exhauſted, a new tax was levied, 
dich the inhabitants of Redſburg, Frederickſtadt, Ton- 
en, and many other towns, refuſed to pay. This fo 
ated the king that he levied an army, engaged and 

rcated them; but the rebels making head the next day, 

ucked Abel in his camp, and, after an obſtinate con- 
Wit couted his army, and flew him, on St. Peter's 
Why, 1252. It was ſome days before his body could be 
ad, among the prodigious carnage that was made, to 
ch his ſingle arm had greatly contributed. As ſoon 
non, the royal corpſe was taken up and carried to 
Gfvick, where it was buried with the magnificence ſuit- 
' de rather to his birth than to his virtues. Abel was 
mme, and poſſeſſed many excellent qualities, but am- 
bon was the prevailing paſſion of his heart. He died 
Wicked for his vice, dreaded for his power, and un- 
8M mented by all who had any regard for honour, huma- 
ad truth. 1 
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CHAT TOPHER 1 


= THOUGH Abel had two ſons, the crown was be- 
wed on Chriſtopher, brother to the late king, who, 
oe his acceſſion, had married Margareta Sabiria, 
Winohter of the duke of Pomerania. Soon after his 
ration to the throne, a war commenced between Den- 
a and the princes of Holſtein, which was carried on 
nh great vigour, till a peace was concluded in 1254. 
| quarrel then aroſe between Chriſtopher and Erland, 
biſhop of Lunden, but that haughty prelate was 
ed to bend his proud neck, and ſubmit to im- 
nlonment. 
W Nothing of importance happened in this ſhort reign, 
Wh Chriſtopher was preparing for a war againſt the duke 


Wi: With reſpect to the cauſe of this prince's death, 
ue are various relations: Some think he died a natu- 
but ſudden death; others inſinuate that he was mur- 


aop; but render the means more infamous, affirming 
be poiſoned the bread which he adminiſtered to the 
Wig in the euchariſt. 


n N 1 VI. 


s to Jamerci, prince of Rugen, inviting him to 
Wmpt releaſing the archbiſhop. of Lunden. Thougl 
=o was a vaſſal of the crown, at the pope's deſire 

made a ſudden deſcent on Zealand, and was met there 
F4 tumultuous army, which Margareta had raiſed on 
den to oppoſe him. A battle enſued, and the 

left ten thouſand dead upon the field. The bi- 
* Roſchild forbad Chriſtian burial to thoſe brave 
8 who had loſt their lives in the cauſe of their 


I; 

ad waſte, 
& ſtrong 
* word, and ſubdued the whole. iſland. | 
bh. can time Margareta, with her ſon Eric, then 
ds cleventh year, cook ſhelter in Fionia, where, and 
; > ee 
Mt b Y 

> — tor. 


ke 
Jamerci paſſed to Bornholm, and, - inveſting 


PF Marquis of Brandenburg, re 
©, and thus 0. urg, 


| him over do her intereſt. 
Þ No, © FI 


Ws Pomerania, the princes of Holſtein, and the biſhop ' 


EIT bk reed the. hes, broke out between Denmark and Norway, occaſioned by 


kd by the contrivance of Arnefaſt, biſhop of Arpius, | 
bad been promoted to that ſee by Erland againſt the 
; lings will; and others attribute the action to the ſame 


king. All che country was laid-waſte, and Haff- 
n and plundered. Not &atisfied with laying Zea- 


caſtle of Hammehuſe, took ic, put the garriſon 
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| when matters between them were accommo 


CHRISTOPHER was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon | 
who, not having attained. to full age, his mother, 
Agareta, a lady of prudence, virtue, and piety, took 
=d her harids the reins of government. Her admi- | 
on began with troubles, occaſioned by the pope's || 


wounds. 
levies were making to renew the war | 
 Happily:for them the fierce | 
While he was plundering a monaſtery, | 4% 4... Gf ret 1 
rneed aun having ſtabbed him in the groin with' a daughters of ſeveral of the nobility, and by his conduct 

' Bring rid of chis enemy, Margareta ſettled with 
ſpecting his wife's for- 


f 
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It was now the opinion of the diet that the archbiſhop 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, and reinſtated in his dioceſe. 
He refuſed the latter, but, being now at large, he ſent 
virulent letters againſt the king to Rome. Beſore theſe 
diſputes were terminated, Matilda, widow of Abel, and 
wife of the duke of Swedeland, prevailed on her ſon Eric 
to claim the duchy of Sleſwick, to which he was the 
neareſt heir. The princes of Holſtein engaged to ſup- 
port him in his pretenſions, other princes aſſiſted him 
with forces, and a conſiderable army was compoſed. 
King Eric and his mother Margareta led an army againſt 
him, Findan Ivan commanding under them. A battle 
was fought near Lopeid, when Findan Ivan, won by the 
enemy's gold, treacherouſly drew off the Daniſh troops, 
ſuffered himſelf to be taken, and his king to be defeated 
and made priſoner. After this event, the king was ſent 


| priſoner to Alſen. The queen, and the biſhop of Sleſ- 


wick, who allo fell into the enemy's hands, were cloſely 
confined at Hamburgh ; and the latter loaded-with chains, 
by order of Erland, archbiſhop of Lunden. The found 
policy of Margareta rendered her confinement ſhort : 
Albert of Brunſwick aſſiſted her in her releaſe, and ſhe 
ſoon after procured the enlargement of the king and the 
biſhop, by means of a high ranſom. | 

Soon after the pope ſent his legate to Denmark, who 
ſummoned the king and queen-mother to appear before 
him at Sleſwick ; and, upon their refuſing, he ſet out for 
Lubeck, and was followed thither by all the Fung of 
Denmark. From Lubeck this ſpiritual tyrant thundered 
out his impotent anathemas, interdicting the king and 
queen-mother, together with all the nobility of the court : 
After which fulmination, he departed for Rome, attended 


by Erland. Eric, in order to conciliate matters with the 


holy ſee, made ſome conceſſions to the a:chbiſhop, and 
paid him a ſum of money. | 

From this period to 1270, Denmark enjoyed a pro- 
found peace, but in that year, Eric ſent an army to 
Livonia, and defeated the Barbarians. In 1278, a war 


Eric's withholding the portion of Incburga, daughter of 
Eric V. and wife of Magnus, king of Norway. Mag- 
nus, arriving with a great fleet in Schonen, landed his 
troops at Scanora, where he was met and defeated by the 
Daniſh army, leaving five thouſand of his men dead on 
the field of battle. Thus repulſed, he returned with all 
expedition to Norway; and Eric, hearing that the ſons 
of the king of Sweden had ſeryed in the army of Mag- 
mus, led his troops to waſte Gothland, which he plundered 
and made deſolate in revenge. An interview afterwards 
took place between Eric, and Magnus, king of Sweden, 
ated. 

The year 1282 was uſhered in by a peſtilential diſeaſe, - 
by which great numbers of men and cattie were ſwept 
off; and, to crown the misfortunes of the year, Mar- 

areta, the king's mother, died, deeply regretted by all 

egrees of people, after having, with great diſcretion and 
policy, eren the kingdom, and her ſon, for the 
ſpace of twenty- three years. 3 


. 
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The death of this excellent princeſs raiſed many <p 
mies to Eric, whom her prudence had long repreſſed. 
Valdemar, duke of Sleſwick, laid claim to his patri- 
mony ; and Hacquin, king of Norway, threatened to 
renew the war, which his father Magnus had dropped 
after his repulſe at Schonen. Eric patched up an ac- 


commodation, and comforted himſelf with the pleaſing 


hope of enjoying the remainder of his life Ie ; 
bur he was treacherouſly murdered a few wecks after, by 
a band of conſpirators, including the chief nobility. of the 
kingdom; among whom was, James, count of Halland. 
They perpetrated their deſign while the king lay faſt 
aſleep at an inn in Warbourg, piercing him with fifty 

Thus died Eric VI, in the flower of his age and 
with the reputation of ſeyeral virtues, which he obſcured 


1 


by luſt and avarice. 


He had debauched the, wives and 
drew upon him their indignation z, and his rapacity had 
filled his private coffers, while the public treaſury was 
; empty, ang he people opprejied with, pff. 
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ERIC The Pious, alſo ſurnamed Menved, ſucceeded | 


to the crown of his father, Eric VI. Being a minor, 


his mother and the ſenate governed the kingdom; and 


Valdemar of Sleſwick was appointed his guardian, The 
firſt act of Eric's authority was holding a diet at Schel- 
ſicore, where he propoſed means for revenging his father's 
death, and puniſhing the murderers ; upon which the 
conſpirators planned a ſcheme for ſeizing the king's per- 
ſon, and taking the ſupreme government into their own 
hands. Valdemar got ſome intimation of their deſign, 
and, having firſt removed the king out of 13 
doubled the guards round the city; and took ſuch effec- 
tual meaſures as fruſtrated the conſpiracy, and obliged 
the conſpirators to fly the kingdom. 5 

In 1288, a war was commenced between Denmark 
and Norway, which continued for the ſpace of many 

ears, almoſt to the utter ruin and deſtruction of both 
— A congreſs was indeed agreed on in 1293, 
at which Eric and drm = were to preſide in perſon, for 

the adjuſting of their differences. The princes met ; 
but, parting without having come to any concluſion, 
Hacquin equipped a fleet, recommenced hoſtilities, 
and the war continued. In the year 1300, a negociation 
for peace between the two crowns was ſet on foot by the 
duke of Langland, who offered his mediation. A con- 
greſs met, but broke up without coming to any deter- 
mination. War was again renewed between Denmark 
and Norway, with incredible fury on both ſides. 

A treaty of marriage was at length propoſed between 
the ſon of Birger, king of Sweden, brother-in-law of the 
king of Denmark, and Ingeburga, daughter of Hacquin, 
king of Norway. The terms were accepted, the mar- 
riage ſolemnized in Haffnia, Ingeburga declared queen 
of Norway in failure of the male line, and a ſolid peace 
concluded between the three northern powers, which were 
all brought into a ſtrict union by this alliance. Eric ſpent 
the next year in giving peace to his friends, and tranquil- 
lity to his own ſubjects. The princes of Holſtein were 
- reconciled to Denmark; and a controverſy with Wratiſ- 
laus, prince of Rugen, was amicably terminated, Games 
and tournaments were inſtituted at Roſtock, to celebrate 
this happy event; and Denmark, perhaps, never ſaw a 
more joyful occaſion. _ . 

Soon after theſe tranſactions, a conſpiracy was diſco- 
vered that had been formed againſt the king's life, when 
Andrew Hogby and Richard Ranno were Broke on the 
wheel; the. others, among whom were the biſhops of 
Roſchild, Othon, Wiburg, and Sleſwick, were par- 
doned, on account of Eric's great regard for their ſacred 
function. About this time a diſpute aroſe between the 
king of Denmark and the marquis of Brandenburg, and 
hoſtilities enfued : A 2 however, ſpeedily took 
place, and whatever had been taken by the contending 

ies reſtored. by Wi 
Eric was ſeized with a diſorder in 1318, which put a 
iod to his life. He is tly extolled for his piety, 
ſound policy, and juſtice. left behind him no children, 
though he had fourteen by his queen Ingeburga. This 
was the greater misfortune, as no part of 
ter was more remarkable than his paternal affection. 


CHRISTOPHER, 11. 


CHRISTOPHER, the brother of the late king, was 


ſeated upon the throne, after a warmly-conteſted election, 
in- the beginning of 82 1320, about two years after 
the deceaſe of Eric. 
inſt Magnus, ſon of Bir 
the kingdom, together with his queen Margaret. The 


old monarch ſought protection in Denmark, and was in- 
deed received by Chriſtopher ; though with leſs warmth 
experienced from 
ng the misfortunes | 1 
WD, of grandeur, ſo much affected his conftirution, 
became ill, and died in a few days at Nicoping 


and cordiality than he 
Eric, 'who 
of others. 


d formerly 
had a ſoul capable of fel 


Ia 1322, Chriſtopher called a diet, in order to ſettle 
the ſueceſſion, as his health was extremely infirm, He 

obtained a ſettlement of the crown on his own family, and 
r GG | TY o * | 
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OF 


Eric's charac- 


n 1320, the Swedes rebelled. 
„and drove the latter out 


e 


his ſon Eric was declared preſumptive heir, th 
of his authority, and aſſociate on the ” vg ny 


ſame time Eric VIII. was crowned by the biſhop { | 


Lunden. 


CHRISTOPHER II. axv ERIC VIII. 


IT was not till 1323 that the public tranquillit 


began to be diſturbed, by the king's negle& of + 
ſolemn engagement he had entered into at his acceſſio 


He refuſed to pay his brother's debts, in conſequence ( 
which many of the creditors became bankrupt; he dt 


manded large ſums from the clergy ; and renewed t 
Plog-Penning tax. Theſe proceedings . inflamed : 


nobility, who immediately flew to arms. He ſent h 


ſon Eric againſt the malcontents, who was defeated x 
taken priſoner. Chriſtopher, finding himſelf unequal 
ſtrength to his ſubjects, fled with all his treaſure in 
Germany, accompanied by his ſons Valdemar and Och 


VALDEMA R OF SLESWICK, 


PERCEIVING the crown was abdicated, the nob 
lity and principal perſons publickly raiſed Valdemar 
Sleſwick to the throne, a youth of only twelve years 
age. Each ſtrove who ſhould govern the young me 
narch, and conſequently the whole kingdom; but t 
reign of Valdemar was ſo ſhort, that he hardly deſerves 
be ranked among the kings. Chriſtopher endeavour 
to recover his crown, and ſeveral princes took up ar 
in his behalf. The Danes, tired of their new gover 
ment, reſtored the abdicated king, he promiſing a 
pardon on the one hand, and they the moſt faithful { 


| vices on the other. 


CHRISTOPHER refvred. 


THIS infatuated prince was ſo elated with the ſudd 
revolution in his favour, that he forgot all the con 
quences of his paſt miſconduct, propoſed nothing butt 
extenſion of the prerogative, and ſeemed entirely ign 
rant how delicate, how capricious are the humours 
diſpoſitions of a free people, who enjoy the privilege 
electing and depoſing at pleaſure. He conſidered hi 
ſelf as the king, not the ſervant of the public; and, 1 
toxicated with this notion, treated with contempt, 1 


even baniſhed his beſt friends, for having the affect 


and integrity to point out his errors, and adviſe him 
different meaſures. 

A quarrel aroſe between Gerhard, earl of Fioni, 1 
Chriſtopher ; a battle was the conſequence, which co 
nued a whole day with-unparalelled obſtinacy and fu 
when Gerhard obtained a complete victory: He tit 
fore entered. into an alliance with his nephew Valde 
the late king, who now began to entertain thoughts 
remounting the throne. - Diſturbances ſoon after ar! 
to a great height in Schonen, the inhabitants compli 
ing loudly. of the oppreſſion of the foreign gove 
which were ſet over them. About this time the 
received intelligence of the death of his ſon Eric, fr 
bruiſe he had received in the late battle. He ori! 


| the corpſe to be brought to Roſchild, where it ws 
_ | terred with great funeral pomp, and depoſited among 
| remains of ſeveral kings of Denmark. 


The next year proved fatal to the liberty and lif 
Chriſtopher : Going to Lealand, with a ſmall ! 

he was ſeized by -Hennick Bred, - and John Elem 
favourites of Gerhard, and carried priſoner to the © 
of Allholm. But, as this ſtep was taken without d 
ſulting Gerhard, and only on a preſumption that it B 
be agreeable to him, he ordered the king inmediat 
be ſet at liberty; apologizing, in the beſt mans 
could, for the indignity to his royal perſon! 
Chriſtopher did not live long to enjoy his freedom. 
ſhock: he received, by this fodder fall from the pi 


arrogance with which he governed loſt him the 
which he had acquired by-the-moſt ſervile hum 
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INTER RE GNU M. 


After the death of Chriſtopher, in 1333, an inter- 
um of ſeven years enſued. Magnus, king of 
alen, having unexpectedly come to the poſſeſſion of 
whonen, thirſted ardently after all the reſt of Denmark. 
Here were other candidates for the crown: Valdemar of 
lick, who had long laid aſide all thoughts of re- 
{ending the throne to which he had been once elected, 
yr reſumed ambitious views, under the influence of his 
ace Gerhard. While each of theſe princes were form- 
zo projects, and concerting means for executing his de- 


ns, the unhappy Danes were miſerably oppreſſed with 
d ti odbitant taxes, famine, and peſtilence. The poor 
d if yped down dead in the ſtreets with diſeaſe and hunger; 
nt Wk: gentry themſelves were reduced to a ſlate of wretch- 
ed a es; the whole kingdom was ſinking into ruin, and 


ambition, plots, and contrivances, engroſſed the 
ole attention of the great. | 

Nicholas Norevi, a man in great eſteem for his pub- 
{ pirit, his courage, prudence, and learning, ſaw there 
v no other method of delivering Denmark from her 
mbles than that of removing Gerhard, he therefore 
inged a dagger in his breaſt, and, by depriving him 
is life, and with it his ambition, prepared the way 


x Valdemar, the ſon of Chriſtopher, who was elected 
ng w reign in 1340. 
but t N 
ſerves N VALDEMAR III. ſarnamed ATTERDAG. 
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up am T0 this prince's elevation the emperor Lewis greatly 
gore eributed, at whoſe court Valdemar was bred. He 
ig a hen his reign by confirming the nobles, clergy, and 


thful ple, in the full poſſeſſion of all their rights, privileges, 
lImmunities. An act of oblivion was alſo paſſed, in 
fer to cancel the remembrance of all ſuch actions as 
ud ſerve only to diſturb the public tranquillity. 


Nothing memorable occured till the year 1346, when 


he ſudd ling, ſeized with a pious phrenzy, ſold the province 
he fool Eſtonia to the Teutonic knights, for eighteen thou- 
ng butt A marks in ſilver, to enable him to make a pilgri- 
rely 1 Jeruſalem. This tranſaction was contrary to the 


mal diſpoſition made by his father, whereby this pro- 


urs 4 
rivilew ct was unalienably annexed to the crown. Having 
1ered hid” ©! poſſible preparations for a romantic expedition to 
» and, | Holy-Land, he ſet out, attended by Eric of Saxony, 
.cmpt, off great number of the firſt nobiliry in his kingdom. 
ve affects arrival at Jeruſalem, he viſited all the holy places, 
viſe him entered himſelf into the fraternity of the Knights- 


plas; an example which was followed by Eric, 
ic lords of his court. 


ionia, a | 
ch code people began to murmur exceedingly at the 
and fu Wal of the fair province of Eſtonia, without their 
He the „ and even without their knowledge; and the 
V Valdem e was aggravated by the application of the 
thoughts ; ene moiety of which went to the marquis of 
after ani Kenburgh as a marriage portion with Valdemar's 
ts compli and the other. to de ray the expences of the idle 
-n govern en to Paleſtine, That piety which they beheld 
*me the k j"Verence in former monarchs, began to be conſi- 
Eric, fro madneſs in Valdemar. He returned, however, 
He ordel 1 and ſoon afterwards gained the confidence of his 
re it vs by the following means: Having redeemed a 
ed among Wi. "aber of cities, towns, and caſtles, at the ex- 


4 of three hundred thouſand marks, levied on the 


ty and nd 8 informed them that there remained a ſurplus 
ſmall ! and marks, which: he requeſted they would 
hn EM 3 as they ſaw proper. Such condeſcenſion in the 
r to the © was truely politic; it entirely gained the affec- 


H ſubjects, as well as their confidence: they 
© every thing to him, and aſſured him of their 
5 lay down their lives and fortunes at his feet. 
may S. much embarraſſed with foreign affairs, 
" applied himſelf to the adminiſtration of juſ- 
* preſided in perſon at the tribunals, and pu- 
Feat number of uſurpers, 
* elves of eſtates, during the civil wars 
At eceding his acceſſion. Theſe lands he 
Wy legitimate owners; or, if no lawful heirs 
und, annexed them to the crown. © 


1 


who had violently | 


705 

In 1357, the Jutlanders revolted, on which occaſion 
Valdemar created a great number of nobility, the more 
ſtrongly to engage their affection, and draw forth their 
courage on ſo important an occaſion. He led on his 
army with ſuch fury, that the malcontents, unable to 
reſiſt his impetuoſity, retired precipitately with great loſs. 
All the Jutland officers of diſtinction were killed or 
taken. In conſequence of this important victory, all 
the garriſons belonging to the princes of Fionia, ſur- 
rendered to the king. Several ſubſequent engagements 
happened, which terminated variouſly. About this 
time three Jutland noblemen, of the firſt quality, were 
aſſaſſinated : the ſuſpicion lay upon the king, as if it had 
been done by his order: it rendered his character deteſt- 
able, and he found it abſolutely neceſſary to vindicate his 
innocence, and bring the whole affair to light. He af- 
firmed publicly, on oath, before Canute, ſon of one of 
the murdered deputies, that the crime was commitred 
without his orders, conſent, or knowledge. He alſo 
vowed to ule all poſſible endeavours to diſcover the cri- 
minals, and treat them with all the rigour that injured 
majeſty, as well as the atrocity of the offence, required, 
or would allow. | 

Many grew diſaffected, freſh troubles aroſe, Valdemar 
entered Schonen, made his public entry into Helſinburg, 
received the allegiance of the inhabitants, and proceeded 
to reduce all the towns and caſtles in the poſſeſſion of the 
nobility of the province, who refuſed to acknowledge his 
ſovereignty : A peace enſued, but a rupture immediately 
broke out between Denmark. and Sweden, which was 
accommodated in 1 362. 

The old duke of Mecklenburg, and his ſons Henry 
and Magnus, under pretence of ſeveral infractions of a 
treaty, with ſeveral other princes, entered into a formi- 
dable league againſt Denmark; ſo formidable that Val- 
demar's courage forſook him. Finding himſelf unable 
to reſiſt ſo many enemies, he determined to abandon 
all, and make a journey to Rome under a pretence of a 
vow he had taken. But he went only to the emperor's 
court; and, during his abſence, a diſadvantageous peace 
was obtained for Denmark, and Valdemar returned to 
his dominions. He dreaded loſing a crown in his old 
age, which he had acquired and maintained with ſo much 
toil and labour. He had built a beautiful country ſeat in 
the neighbourhood of 'He!ſinburg, called Gurrea ; and 
there he breathed his laſt, after a tedious illneſo, in 1375. 
He was a ſtrange medley of impicty and religious en- 
thuſiaſm, of incontinence with reſpect to women, and 
temperance in what regarded his palate : In a word, his 
vices were extraordinary, they proceeded from caprice ; 
his virtues were noble, and the genuine offspring of his 
mind. He attempted the re-union of his dominions, 


and purſued it with perſeverance, vigilance, and juſtice. 


* a PF Wl V. 


OLAUS, king of Norway, grandſon of Valdemar, 
was elected king of Denmark, and aſcended the throne- 
at the age of eleven years; queen Margaret being ap- 
pointed regent. No ſooner was Olaus ſeated on the 
throne, than Albert, the old duke of Mecklenburg, 
made great preparations againſt Denmark, to vindicate 
the right of his grandſon to the crown. His Swediſh 
majeſty alſo took arms in behalf of his nephew, and a 
terrible ſtorm threatened Olaus on every ſide. Fortune, 
however, interpoſed ; the Swediſh fleet was diſperſed and 
ſcattered in a hard gale; the king was diſcouraged from 
purſuing his deſigns ; and Albert, finding himſelf alone 
too weak to combat with the whole force of Denmark, 
liſtened to terms of accommodation. et. 

Margaret, as queen-regent of Denmark and Norway, 
had now the ſupreme authority in both kingdoms, and 
began planning the outlines of that great ſcheme which 
ſhe afterwards effected, of uniting the three northern 
crowns. In 1385, Olaus paſſed from Norway to Scho- 
nen, attended by a numerous retinue of the nobility of 
the two kingdoms, and-received the allegiance of all the 
inhabitants of the province: Soon after this tranſaction, 
the young king died, in the twenty- ſecond year of his 
age. He was a prince of excellent qualities 9 the 


ſex joined a depth of underſtanding, a firmneſs and pe- 


— . r e 
. 


While ſhe ſtood in need of their intereſt. 
ſhe had governed as regent ; and the Swedes, being op- 
+ choſen king, made Margaret a ſolemn tender of their 


: bert, and aſſumed the reins of government. The Nor- 


ceived this propoſal coldly. Jealous of her ſovereign 


people, ſhe immediately fixed the ſucceſfion in that fa- | 


mould be choſen ſucceſhvely by each of theſe kingdoms, 
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heart, and of great liberality and devotion. His body 
was privately interred in the monaſtery of Soora, 
in 1387. 


MARGARET, ſurnamed THE SEMIRAMIS or THE 
NokTH. 


WITH Olaus the male line of the three northern 
crowns was extinct, and.cuſtom had not yet authorized 
the election of a female. Sweden had choſen a king 
from Germany, and the public waited impatiently for 
the determination of the ſtates of Denmark and Nor- 
way. Margaret, who to the natural ambition of her 


netration ſeldom met with in the fairer part of the crea- 
tion, omitted nothing that could forward her pretenſions. 
Her competitor was Henry of Mecklenburg, who flat- 
tered himſelf that, by his perſonal qualities, and the ad- 
vantage of being ſon-in-law of Valdemar, he ſhould 
eaſily carry the crown from a woman; but Magaret's 
genius for intrigue, and her well-placed liberality, won, 
over the biſhops and clergy, which in effect was gaining 
the greater part of the people. The election was not 
made in a general diet, but in an aſſembly of the pro- 
vincial ſtates. On this occaſion the inhabitants of Jut- 
land gave the ſignal, by declaring Margaret queen of 
Denmark, proteſting that they would acknowledge no 
other ſovereign. All the other provinces acceded to 
their,choice. A declaration was drawn up at Lunden, 
figned by the archbiſhop, Podeſbunk the grand mareſ- 
chal, a great number of biſhops, and the principal 
nobility. The ſtates of Zealand aſſembled at Ringſtadt, 
and ſolemnly declared Margaret ſovereign of Denmark: 
Thoſe of Jutland, Fionia, and other iſlands and pro- 
vinces, followed the example. | 

. Margaret received the crown at the ſolicitation of the 
clergy, who flattered themſelves that their time was now 
come, under the government of a woman, who would 
probably be directed in every thing by. her council. As 
they had the keeping of her conſcience, they doubted 
not that they ſhould find opportunities of influencing, and 
even of dictating all her meaſures. The penetrating 
queen ſaw their deſign, and artfully flattered their hopes, 


Soon after ſhe was elected queen of Norway, which 
preſſed by Albert of Mecklenburg, whom they had 


crown. She marched to their aſſiſtance, expelled Al- 
wegians, perceiving that the ſucceſſion was again in 
danger of being extinct, entreated their queen to ſecure 
it by an advantageous marriage, which might, at the ſame 
time, augment her power and dominions ; but ſhe re- 


— 


authority, ſhe could not think of ſharing it with a huſ- 
band: However, to ſatisfy the earneſt deſire of her 
ſubjects, ſhe conſented to appoint a ſucceſſor ; but made 
choice of one ſo young, as to allow herſelf full time to 
ſatiate her ambition, before he ſhould be of age to take 
any ſhare in the government. Having opened the diet, 
the demanded to know the neareſt heir of blood to the 
crown, and whether his elevation would be agreeable to 
the ſtates, . Being anſwered that the children of Wratiſ- | 
laus VII. and Mary of Mecklenburg, daughter of 

Heary of Mecklenburg and Ingeburga of Denmark, 
were the neareſt of kin, and perfectly agreeable to the 


— 


mily, and named the young Henry, from that time 
called Eric, preſumptive heir to the crown. | 

But Margaret's ambition was not yet ſatisfied. The 
three northern crowns. were no ſooner placed upon her 
head, than ſhe laboured to render their union perpetual. 
For this purpoſe, after taking the neceſſary meaſures, ſhe 
convoked the ſtates; of each kingdom to meet at Cal- 
mar; where it was eſtabliſhed, as a fundamental law of 
the whole, that Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, ſnould | 


henceforth have hut one and the ſame ſovereign, who | 


- 


F 


and then approved by the other two; that each nation 
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ſhould retain its own laws, cuſtoms, privileges 
dignities; and that the natives of one . h 6 | 
not be raiſed to poſts of honour or profit in another b | 
ſhould be reputed foreigners, except in their 
The union of Calmar was concluded in 130). 

This union, ſeemingly fo well calculated for the tra 
quillity as well as ſecurity of the north, proved the ſou 
of much diſcontent, and of many barbarous wars, T 
national antipathy between the Swedes and Danes ng 
heightened by national jealouſy, was with difficulty r 
{trained by the rigorous adminiſtration of Margaret, whe 
partiality to the natives of Denmark is ſaid to have bed 
but too evident. | 

An impoſtor appeared pretending to be Olaus, t 
queen's ſon, whoſe tale daily gained credit, by men EY 
ing things which could only be known by Olaus ang i 
mother. Margaret, however, proved him to be the . 
of Olaus's nurſe, and to have got thoſe ſecrets from | 
mother, whom ſhe had made her confidant, She a 
proved that Olaus had a large wart between his ſhould Ml 
a mark which did not appear on the impoſtor. She l 
wiſe proved, by a number of witneſſes, that the kit 
actually died on a certain day, and was buried at Soo 
The impoſtor was therefore ſeized, put to the torty 
and publicly burnt at a place between Falſterbo a 
Scanora, Yet, amidſt theſe troubles, there occurred t 
events which afforded ſome conſolation to the court a 
people. Albert of Mecklenburg, formerly king 
Sweden, publiſhed a writing, renouncing all claim to t 
crown of Sweden, and engaged never to take arms agai 
Eric, or his ſucceſſors. The next circumſtance was t 
marriage of king Eric with the daughter of Henry! 
king of England, which was celebrated at Lunden, 
the 25th of October, 1406. 

No eſſential circumftance occurred till the death 
Margaret, which happened ſuddenly, in 1411, int 
tifty-ninth year of her age, and the thirty-ſixth of | 
ceign, if we include the time of her regency. The c 
racter of this perſonage, drawn by the Daniſh and Sy 
diſh hiſtorians, are very different. According to the fi 
Margaret was poſſeſſed of every virtue belonging to 
ſovereign : ſteady, penetrating, active, and bold, 
gained the love of her ſubjects, commanded the reſp 
of her neighbours, and was the terror of her enem 
The other picture repreſents her as, a woman of g 
ability, but little integrity; of a ſound head, but a col 
rupt heart. Perhaps too much prejudice prevails WM 
both theſe characters: She was exceeded by none in p 
dence, in policy, juſtice, and true magnanimity ; qu 
ties which diſtinguiſhed themſelves. ſo early in this ph 
ceſs, that her father, Valdemar II. faid, on a cer; 
occaſion, . Nature had erred in producing her a won 
« ſince ſhe was originally intended for a man.” 


OWN count 


ERIC IX, ſurnaued or POMERANIA- 


ERIC ſucceeded to the crown and dominions of Ml 
garet, but he inherited neither her power nor her pol 
Far from recovering their liberties; the Swedes found 
yoke of oppreſſion rendered more grievous. He = 
however, run immediately into exceſs, but ſuffered | 
ſelf to glide gently into the meaſures of elfte 
tyranny. Uruſtly partial to the Danes, the Sweces 
veral times revolted. He lived a long time in Pr 
harmony with his Daniſh ſubjects; but the plan * 
concerted for ſettling the ſucceſſion made his boy , 
deſert him. This propoſal being offenſive to t r 
he raiſed ſeveral foreigners to pofts of honour an 
lument; contrary, to His oath,” ant'to the articles o 
union at Calmar. | n 

Eric, notwithſtanding all che troubles and con 
in Denmark and Sweden, lived perfectly at C 
garding with indifference, and even contempt 
remonſtrances of the ſubjects of both Kingdoms nf 
infatuation induced the Daniſh ſenate co ſend an . 
to: Chriſtopher” of Bavaria,” to defire bis accept. 
the crown, and intreat him to take imupes 
ſeſlion. a "FE = 6:0 355k : 6 2 wy 0 rene N 

This letter was dated the 29th of Ode | 
and, ſore time after; notice in writing was ler 


de ſenate of Denmark, acquainting him that they 
Wi cenounced their allegiance, and ſpecifying their rea- 
por electing a new King, who, they hoped, would 
WE. more regardful of his oaths, watchful over the good 
people, and more agreeable to all the ſubjects of 
cee crowns. Eric returned an anſwer to the ſenate, 
eſung his aſtoniſhment at the indignity done him, in 
ang, without his knowledge, his nephew Chriſtopher. 
Wi: id he had not deſerved ſuch uſage ; and took God 
ness chat he was ready to anſwer every article of 
r charge, either before the ſenate, or commiſſioners 
| pointed for that purpoſe. But all his remonſtrances, 

afupported by power, were diſregarded. He was for- 
Wl depoſed, and his nephew Chriſtopher crowned king. 


Wl ſquadrons to annoy the Swediſh commerce ; at the 
Vintion of which he paſſed into Pomerania, where he 
ed in retirement about the ſame number of years, and 
a ended his days unlamented. 
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= CHRISTOPHER, duke of Bavaria, ſon of John, 
the of Bavaria, by his wife Sophia, ſiſter of Eric, was 
Wd in the room of the depoſed ſovereign. He was 
ected with the authority of protector of the kingdoms 
{Sweden and Norway; but the ſtates declined giving 
im the appellation of king, or the badges of ſovereignty. 
| decree of the ſenate againſt the adherents of Eric was 
Wnmediately publiſhed, with freſh articles of accuſation 
Vvinſt him. | 
At the diet of Wiburg, held in the beginning of the 
x 1440, Chriſtopher ſolemnly promiſed to defend the 
Whine, protect the ſubjects in their ſeveral rights, and 
uintain their common liberties. Diſturbances aroſe in 
udand, the inhabitants refuſing to pay taxes but to their 
le king Eric. They aſſembled to the number of twenty- 
ee thouſand, and came to an action with the king's 
tops, in which no conſiderable advantage was gained 
menher ſide. Some priſoners fell into the hands of the 
nants, and among others a Bavarian gentleman, the 
ugs great favourite, whom they treated with great 

Welty, Incenſed at their obſtinacy, Chriſtopher marched 
vat them in perſon, gave them battle, and obtained 
complete but bloody victory. 

In January, 1443, Chriſtopher went to Norway, and 
Wccived at Anſlo the crown of that kingdom. Thence 
epaſſed into Denmark, and was crowned at Ripen, by 
r archbiſhop of Lunden. Being thus ſolemnly ac- 
ooledged fovercign in the three kingdoms, he began 
d attach himſelf chiefly to Denmark, but without ne- 
eting his duty to the other two. He began with con- 

the privileges of the towns and cities, and ſpent 

uch of his time in the concerns of his ſubjects, in 
Wlating ſociety, encouraging trade, and enforcing the 
I — 


ln the courſe of the year 1446, he paſſed over to 
d, puniſhed ſome diſaffected perſons who obſti- 
ately adhered to Eric, and made ſeveral local laws. He 
e repaired to Sweden, and ſtudied popularity, and the 
Mod of his people, no leſs in that kingdom than he had 
Mc in Denmark. Returning from Sweden the follow- 
fear, he was ſhipwrecked, when immenſe treaſures 
7 and jewels, which he had on board, were 
1448, Chriſtopher iſſued writs for aſſembling the 
1 th diet, and was preparing to paſs into that king- 
\ When he was ſeized with a malady that put a 
= to his days, after a ſhort illneſs. During his 
gn he had preſerved the kingdoms in great tran- 


"ett: He greatly augmented the felicity of his 
Fl, by whom he was much regretted. 8 | 
CHRISTIAN I. furnamed. or OLDENBURG, | 


| CHRISTOPHER dying without iſſue, great conteſts 
* concerning a ſucceſſor to the crown of the three 


* No, LX. 
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fer this tranſaction, Eric ſpent the ten following years 
.de iſle of Gothland, from whence he ſent forth pira- 


Rio, and order, increaſed the wealth and commerce of 


The advantages which would have accrued 
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from annexing the duchy of Sleſwick and Holſtein to the 
crown, made the ſenate. firſt caſt their eyes on Adolphus 
of Holſtein. This matter required no long deliberation ; 
all ſaw the conveniencies reſulting from ſuch an union, 
and gave their aſſent. Immediately an embaſſy was diſ- 
patched with the offer to Adolphus; but that prince, 
conſulting the good of his ſubjects, whoſe intereſt would 
have been abſorbed in the ſuperior weight of Denmark, 
declined it, with a moderation uncommon among princes. 
But, that he might not be wanting in reſpect to the ſe- 
nate, he propoſed to them his nephew Chriſtian, ſecond 
fon of Theodoric, count of Oldenburg, a prince bred 
up at the court of Adolphus from his infancy, The 
propoſition was ſo agreeable to the ſenate, that ambaſ- 
ſadors were immediately ſent to Theodoric, to demand 
either of his ſons for their king. Theodoric's anſwer to 
the ambaſſadors was remarkable: © I have three ſons,” 
ſaid he, © of very oppoſite qualities; one is paſſionately 
« fond of pleaſure and women; another breathes no- 
e thing but war, without regarding the juſtice of the 
« cauſe; but the third is moderate in his diſpoſition, 
« prefers peace to the din of arms, yet ſtands unrivalled 
ein valour, generoſity, and magnanimity.” He ſaid 
he painted theſe characters for the ſenate's information, 
deſiring they would chooſe which of the young princes 
they believed would render the kingdom happieſt. Ir 
was a matter which would admit of no heſitation : with 
one voice the ſenate declared for that prince, whoſe pa- 
negyric the father had ſo warmly drawn; and under 
theſe happy auſpices commenced the origin of the gran- 
deur of the houſe of Oldenburg, at this day ſeated on 
the throne of Denmark, | 

After a ſpirited reign of ſeveral years, in which Den- 
mark and Sweden had many furious engagements, 
Charles, king of Sweden, was depoſed, and Chriſtian 
elected to ſucceed him on that throne: He was then 
conducted into the church by the archbiſhop and ſenate, 
and afterwards into the citadel, amidſt the acclamations 
of the people. No ſooner was he inveſted with the 
badges of authority, than he applied himſelf diligently 
to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity and good order. The ac- 
quiſition of the Swediſh crown ſoon acquired that of 
Norway. Chriſtian had only to preſent himſelf at 
Drontheim, and receive the allegiance of the ſtates of 
Norway. To this was added another valuable acquiſi- 
tion: Adolphus, duke of Sleſwick, uncle, by the mo- 
ther's ſide, to Chriſtian, dying without iſſue, the duchy 
reverted inconteſtibly to the crown of Denmark. 

In 1461, the pope's legate came to Sweden, with 
full powers to grant indulgence to thoſe who ſhould con- 
tribute a certain ſum towards carrying on a war againſt 
the infidels: a ſtale pretext which the holy ſee had often 
ſucceſsfully uſed, to fleece the ſubjects of every crown 
that acknowledged the ſupremacy of the pope. Chriſ- 
tian, however, put a check to the rapid progreſs the 
legate was making in levying this tax upon ſuperſtition, 
He pretended that money was wanted to execute a plan 
he had deſigned againſt certain ſchiſmatics in the neigh- 
bourhood, and came to an agreement with the legate, 
that the ſum levied by indulgencies - ſhould be divided 
between them; in conſequence of which he repleniſhed 
his treaſury, without diflatisfying the people. 

In the mean time the Swedes began to complain loudly 
of his majeſty's abſence, and of his permitting the peo- 
ple to be oppreſſed by lieutenants and officers. They 
expreſſed their aſtoniſhment that a prince, ſo prudent as 
Chriſtian, ſhould have fallen into an error of government 
ſo fatal to ſeveral of his predeceſſors. The Swedes re- 


volted, and Charles was recalled to the throne ; but his 


exaltation was of ſhort continvance : Diviſions aroſe 
among his ſubjects; he ſoon became as odious as ever, 
and he abdicated the throne with more difhonour than 


before, having the additional diſgrace of not profiting 


by experience. A diet was afterwards called, which 
obliged Charles to renounce the crown, and ſwear that 


he never more would afpire at remounting the throne, 


nor even accept of the crown ſhould it be tendered to 


him, Finally he was ſent priſoner to Finland, with a 


— 


certain appointment for his fubſiſtence.. 
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About the year 1480, Chriſtian endeavoured to re- 
ſtore the union of Calmar, the Swedes having choſen 
Eric Axelſon their protector; but the Swedes could not 
be perſuaded to acknowledge Chriſtian for their ſovereign. 
But the Daniſh miniſters obtained of them a promiſe 
that they would ele& John, hereditary prince of Den- 
mark, at his father's deceaſe. Soon after this, prince 
John was affociated with his father on the throne of 
Denmark, and ſolemnly crowned at Lunden. 

The hopes of the Swedes that the union of Calmar 
might one day be revived, and the prince's elevation to 
the throne of Denmark, were the occaſion of great joy 
all over the kingdom. Nothing but feaſting, tourna- 
ments, and other rejoicings, were to be ſeen in Den- 
mark; but all this feſtivity was converted into grief and 
melancholy by his majeſty's death, which happened on 
the 2d of May, 1481, after a ſhort illneſs, from which 
no danger was apprehended. Chriſtian wanted no other 
quality of a great prince than a tincture of polite learn- 
ing. In piety, juſtice, fidelity, moderation, courage, 
- © magnificence, and true dignity of mind, he had few 
equals. 


3 


JOHN was elected ſovereign. On his return to 
Denmark he requeſted the ſenate to proceed to the cere- 
mony of coronation, but it was deferred for upwards of 
two years; perhaps with a view to dive into the character 
of their prince, before they abſolutely confirmed him in 
the ſovereignty. But John's aſſiduity to pay off the 
crown debts, and his attention to public affairs, were fo 
agreeable to the ſenate and prope, that they reſolved not 
to defer his coronation any longer. Accordingly he was 
folemaly crowned at Copenhagen, at a full diet of the ſtates 
of Denmark and Norway ; a great number of German 
princes and deputies from the Hanſe-towns honouring the 

ceremony with their attendance. Soon after John went 
to Norway, to receive the oaths of his ſubjects in that 
kingdom, and was again ſolemnly crowned at Drontheim. 

The year 1484 was uſhered in by the moſt terrible 
plague and famine that Denmark had ever experienced, 
Near half the people were ſwept off; all the great 
towns, and even villages, were almoſt depopulated. The 
plague, in ſpite of all endeavours to check its progreſs, 
continued to rage for the ſpace of two years: on the 
third it abated : and, in a ſhort time after, wholly difap- 
peared. His majeſty did every thing that became a wiſe 
and humane prince, for the relief of the poor. 

In 1497, John having defeated the Dalekerlians, with 
great ſlaughter, and forced Axelſon to make a precipitate 
eſcape, the nobility moſt averſe to John's election came 

and ſued for pardon, and the regent himſelf entreated 
the king to grant him an interview. Their firſt con- 
ference paſſed in reproaches from the king, and excuſes 
on the fide of the regent. - In the end, however, he was 
pardoned, and John crowned king of Sweden. 

In 1499 the king of Denmatk engaged in a war, 
which terminated little to his honour or advantage. It 
was occalioned by the grant made by the emperor Fre-- 
deric to the late king, of that country inhabited by the 

people called Dithmarſians : the deſire of extending his 
frontier, induced John to attack them; and, when joined 
by his auxiliaries, his army was ſo numerous, that he 
expected the Dithmarſians would make their ſubmiſſion 


without ſtriking a blow. He could not be perſuaded 


that the inhabitants of a diſtrict, not ſeven miles in ex- 
tent, would preſume to face the ſovereign of three re- 
ſpectable kingdoms; but he was miſtaken, and the en- 
deavours of the Dithmarſians were greatly aſſiſted by a 
violent ſhower of hail, blown directly in the faces of the 
king's troops. In a word, every thing co- operated to 
effect the diſgrace and ruin of the Daniſh army. Cold, 
fatigue,; and r 
ful carnage enſued, uſion began to follow, and even 
the King himſelf was diſmayed. Encouraged, however, 

the preſence and example of their king, one rank 

S their ſlaughtered companions, 

and inſtantly met their fate. The king was totally de- 
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mind, that does honour to his memory, and credit of 


Charles and Ferdinand, both of whom iucceſiivell 


| time tried after an acquittal, and compelling his judgt 


univerſally prevailed. A dread- | 
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circumſtance which facilitated the eſcape of the (yy, 

by diminiſhing the crowd, and forming a kind 7 Fe: 
path in the deep and muddy trenches, "= 

But the Dithmarſians did not bear their fyccys; u. 

moderation: degrading cruelties were committe 5 
bodies of the wounded and flain; their re | 
plucked out, their noſes ſlit, and their cars 2 : 
with a barbarity unworthy of a warlike people It ' 
with difficulty they were prevailed on to bu; y the 4 

nor did they at laſt comply with theſe laſt duties of bi | 
manity, but to avoid the inconvenience of the 1 
exhalations ariſing from the corrupted bodies. After ; 
the infantry alone were interred ; the cavalry were lef . 
prey to birds and beaſts. Four thouſand Danes were 1.88 
upon the field, beſides the priſoners and wounde WM 
Among the ſlain were Adolphus Otton, and the count o 1 
Oldenburg, with three hundred and fixty officers of! 
ferior note. | | 

The rumour of this defeat rouſed the ambition M 

Steen Sure, and excited a rebellion in Sweden, Ti 
Swedes, aſſiſted by the Lubeckers, were ſeveral tim 
defeated, both by ſea and land. His majeſty, at lenot 
relaxed from public cares, at leaſt from foreign concern 
and applied his mind to cultivate religion, morality, an 
learning in Denmark. Going to Olburg, he was throw 
from his horſe ; an accident which brouglit on a fevelM 
that put a period to the life of this excellent monarcl 
who bore his laſt moments with a reſigned firinneſs 


d On t 


that innocence and integrity of life, which could alo 
inſpire him with reſolution at the approach of deat 
He expired on the 20th of February, 1513, univerſall 
beloved, eſteemed, and regretted. In all his war 
which were numerous, he was ſucceſsful, except again 
= Dithmarſians, where the miſconduct lay wholly on h 
officers. 


CHE-LSTIAN: 1. 
CHRISTIAN II. ſucceeded by election to tl 


crown of his father, and his firſt care was to put himi 
in a condition to reſiſt the enemies to his perſon a 
people; not imagining that the Swedes, who had 
often revolted againſt his father, would ſhow more tical 
lity to him. To ſtrengthen his intereſt, he projected 
marriage with the emperor's daughter Iſabella, fitter « 


aſcended the imperial throne. He afterwards marr 
that lady, and, ſtudious to pleaſe her, ſent to the Lo 
Countries for all her ſervants, that ſhe might enjoy t 
ſatisfaction of being attended, in a ſtrange country, b 
perſons to whoſe language and manners ſhe was accu 
tomed, 

Not long after Chriſtian's elevation to the throne, 6 
diſplayed flagrant acts of injuſtice, particularly 1 
cauſing Torbern, one of his courtiers, to be a {eco 


to condemn him to death. The ſenate and nobility i 
expreſſed their diſpleaſure at his proceedings, and ſo 
after the people exclaimed loudly againſt the tyranny 5 
his government. His favourite Sigebrete, a Jady wi 
ruled him with the moſt arbitrary ſway, diſpoſed of? 
preferments and places, impoſed taxes at pleaſure, 3 
aboliſhed many ancient and excellent laws from me 
caprice. Such was the perſon to whom the Care | 
raiſing the ſupplies for a war was committed. Toe ö 
her purpoſe, Sigebrete laid freſh burthens on the pep 
and eſtabliſhed a kind of officers called ſcauts, in e 
town, for the rigorous exaction of the taxes. *; 
were raiſed with the moſt inſolent oppreſſion, and x 
out feeling or compaſſion for the poor, whole be 5 
furniture were taken and ſold for the king uſe, 5 
themſelves and families turned out naked in che 3 
Heaven could not long behold ſuch, tyrani ] v | 
indignation, and the more completely to fill the 55 | 
of its vengeance, permitted Sigebrete to Four 

ſchemes equally ruinous of the kingdom, and det 
eginning of the year, 1.519, Chriſtian 4 
a body. of wen to Schonen, ner the cone 
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umpen, an excellent officer. He alſo put to ſea a 
midable fleet, with orders to attack and occupy all the 
rediſh ports that were acceſſible, He gave full ſwing 
q the bloodineſs of his diſpoſition, ordering his troops 


commit all kinds of cruelty and excels, in order to 
md the enemy, and wean the affection of the 
ces from the adminiſtrator. Chriſtian was bent upon 
W:. conqueſt of Sweden. 
i he ordered Crumpen to enter Weſt Gothland in 
_ pt of winter at the head of a numerous army, 
abr every poſſible method to endeavour to bring tlie 
_ Fi to a battle. . : * 
or marched againſt him with equal force. Three 
es were fought, in the firſt of which nothing was de- 


Impatient for the return of 


| 


In this aim he ſucceeded, the admi- 


4d; in the ſecond the adminiſtrator loſt an arm, and 


4 «ved great injury by a fall from his horſe; and in the 


ade Swediſh army was totally defeated and diſperſcd, 


- adminiſtrator dying ſoon after of the wounds he had 


W:ccived. 


Crumpen having now nothing to oppoſe him, march- 
dinto the heart of the kingdom. The archbiſhop of 


aal declared immediately for Chriſtian; and the people 
ang nothing ſo much as a ſovereign, who might re- 


&bliſh the repoſe of the country, did not ſeem averſe to 


Wi motion ; though there ſtill remained a faction, who 


& all their influence to elect a new adminiſtrator, The 
mate ſent deputies to Crumpen, who agreed to a ſuſ- 


on of arms for eleven days, during which the ſtates 


we to aſſemble at Upſal. - Here Crumpen appeared for 


Wh maſter, propoſed an extinction of the dignity of ad- 
Whiiſtrator, and re-eſtabliſhment of the union of Calmar, 
boch which he met with little difficulty, in an aſſem- 
Wi wholly devoted to Chriſtian, This buſineſs being 
ed, the archbiſhop declared Chriſtian king of 
den. 


Ih 1520, the king arrived in Sweden, where having 


Wirtuced Stockholm, which was held by the adminiſtra- 
Wii's widow, he was crowned with great ſolemnity. In 


b abſence the diſaffected in Denmark had boldly ſpoken 


* ſentiments of his government, and openly refuſed to 


y the taxes, The ſenate and nobility, inſtead of oppo- 


Wo theſe diſcontents, ſeemed to countenance them; but 


e expectation of his ſudden return as conqueror of 
eden, ſtruck dumb the tongue of faction, and huſhed 
iy murmur of diſcontent. Every man endeavoured 


WI conceal his ſentiments, and put on a face of joy. 


This coronation was followed by one of the moſt tra- 
pal ſcenes in the hiſtory of the human race. Chriſtian, 
ſting clemency, went to the cathedral, and ſwore that 
tyould govern Sweden, not with the ſevere hand of a 
Mqueror, but with the mild and beneficent diſpoſition 
a prince, raiſed to the throne by the univerſal voice 
| the people ; after which he invited the ſenators and 
Facees to a pompous entertainment, which laſted for 
*days. In the mean time, a plot was formed for 
ating the Swediſh nobility. On the laſt day of the 
in order to give ſome colour to the intended maſ- 
u archbiſhop Trolle reminded, the king, that, 
l 1 his majeſty, by a general amneſty, had pardoned 
halt offences, no ſatisfaction bad been given to the 
e and therefore he demanded juſtice in the name of 
Þ tolineſs. The hall was immediately filled with 
u men, who ſecured the gueſts: The primate pro- 
ed againſt them as heretics; a ſcaffold was erected 
ue the palace. gate; and ninety- four perſons of diſ- 
— (umong whom was Eric Vaſa, father of the 
bd Guſtavus Vaſa) were publicly executed for de- 
ub the liberties of their country. Other barbarities 
red: the rage of the ſoldiery was let looſe againſt 
2 who were butchered without mercy ;. and 
of the late regent was dug from the grave, ex- 
a gibbet, quartered, and nailed up in different 
* the en | 144 | 
eden don found a deliverer, and an avenger : 
e Vaſa, or Ericſon, as he is alſo, named, had 
1 from his priſon in Denmark, and.concealed him- 
t "thy ume, in the habit of a peaſant, among the 
ton of Dalekarlia, There deſerted by his com- 
1, and guide, who carried off all his little treaſure, 
© deſtitute, and half-ſtaryed, he entered him- 
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ſelf among the miners, and worked under-ground for 
bread, without relinquiſhing the hope of one day 
aſcending the throne of Sweden. He was diſtinguiſhed 
among theſe mountaineers by his ſtztely mein, and by the 
ſtrength and agility of his body. He had, indeed, ac- 
quired a great degree of aſcendancy over them before 
they were acquainted with his rank. He made himſelf 
known to them at their annual feaſt, and exhorted them 
to aſſiſt him in recovering the liberties of their country. 
They liſtened to him with admiration ; they were all 
rage againſt their oppreſſors; but they did not reſolve to 
Join him, till ſome of the old men obſerved, that the 
wind had blown directly from the north from the moment 
that Guſtavus began to ſpeak. This they conſidered as 
an infallible ſign of the approbation of heaven, and an 
order to take up arms under the banners of the hero. 
They already ſaw the wreath of victory on his brow, 
and begged to be led againſt the enemy. Guſtavus did 
not ſuffer their ardour to cool. He immediately at- 
tacked the governor of the province in his caſtle, took it 
by aſſault, and ſacrificed the Daniſh garriſon to the juſt 
vengeance of tize Dalekarlians, Like animals that have 
taſted the blood of their prey, they were now furious, 
and fit for any deſperate enterprize. Guſtavus obtained 
new victories, and gained partizans in every corner of 
the kingdom. Every thing yielded to his valour and 
good fortune, His popularity daily increaſed; he was 
firſt choſen regent, and afterwards king of Sweden. 

In the mean time, Chriſtian become obnoxious by his 
tyrannies, even to his Daniſh ſubjects, was degraded 
from the throne. The inhabitants of Jutland firſt re- 
nounced his authority. They deputed Munce. their chief 
Juſtice, to fignify to the tyrant the ſentence of depoſition. 
« My name,” ſaid Munce, glorying in the dangerous 
commiſſion, © ought to be written over the gates of all 
« wicked princes.” It ought certainly to be tranſmitted 
to poſterity, as a warning to both kings and inferior ma- 
giſtrates, of the danger of abuſing power. The whole 
kingdom of Denmark acquieſced in the decree ; and 
Chriſtian, hated even by own officers, and not daring to 
truſt any one, retired, in 1523, into the Low Countries, 
the hereditary dominions of his brother-in-law, Charles V. 
whoſe aſſiſtance he had long implored in vain. 
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THE abdication of Chriſtian II. paved the way to 
the throne for his uncle Frederic, duke of Sleſwick, 
Holſtein, Stormar, Wagria, and the country of the 
Dithmarſians. Theſe dominions he inherited by the will 
of his father, though his brother, king John, vreſted 
from him half his territories. The Jutlanders were the 
firſt who declared for Frederic, and their voice was echoed 
by all the other provinces of Denmark. Having got 
poſſeſſion of the capital, Frederic convoked a general 
diet, by which he was ſolemnly proclaimed king of Den- 
mark, after an edict had been publiſhed declaring the 
reaſons of the diet for withdrawing their allegiance from 
Chriſtian. The ſtates of Norway acceded to the reſo- 
lution of the Daniſh diet, and proclaimed Frederic with 
the ſame formalities. Still, however, the ſatisfaction of 
the new, king was incomplete and imperfect. He aſpired 
to the ſovereignty of Sweden ; but, finding Guſtavus 


his claim. 

Frederic afterwards entered into an alliance with Guſ- 
tavus and the Hanſe-tewns, againſt the depoſed king 
Chriſtian II. who, after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to 
recover his crown, died in priſon : a fate too gentle for 
ſo barbarous a tyrant. | 05 

This was the firſt Daniſh monarch who openly avowed 
and eſpouſed the reformed religion; for though it was 
introduced in the reign of his predeceſſors, it did not 
then make any conſiderable progreſs. This monarch, 
who died at Gottorp on the 13th of April, 1533, ob- 
tained the name of Pacific, from his averſion to war, 
and the moderation of his conduct. Hiſtorians greatly 
celebrate the piety, prudence, and ſteady government of 
this prince. His reign indeed was proſperous to himſelf, 


and to his people: He lived in their affection, died 
| highly 


firmly ſeated on the throne of that kingdom, he laid aſide 
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highly eſteemed and regretted by a part of his ſubjects; 
while the Roman catholics, in general, deteſt his me- 
mory to this day, for effecting a reformation in religion, 
to the utter extinction of their tyrannical ſuperſtition and 
ſpiritual power. 


c HRISTIAN III. 


CHRISTIAN III. governor of Sleſwick and Hol- 
ſtein, ſucceeded Frederic I, A general diet aſſembled 
at Copenhagen on the 24th of June, in order to deli- 
berate on the election of a king, to which Chriſtian ſent 
two noblemen of diſtinction to appear in his name. All 
the biſhops and Romith clergy ſtrongly ſupported the 
intereſt of prince John, ſecond ſon of Frederic, in op- 
poſition ro Chriſtian, who had embraced the reformed 
religion. A third party were for recalling Chriſtian II. 
but this faction was weak, and entirely abforbed by the 
two others. 

Chriſtian III. was one of the moſt prudent and proſ- 
perous princes of his age. He eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant 
religion, at the ſame time, in Denmark and Norway, in 
imitation of the example of Guſtavus, who had already 
introduced it into Sweden. The doctrines of Luther 
had fpread themſelves over both kingdoms, and both 
princes ſaw the advantage of retrenching the exorbitant 
power of the clergy. In 1537, when the king found 
himſelf ſupported by the ſenate and nobility, who had 

laced the crown upon his head, he attacked without 
ear the clergy of the higheſt influence and dignity. 
Wich this view he aſſembled a diet at Oldenſee, and 
took the firft ſteps towards depoſing the biſhops, and 
favouring the reformed religion. An order was iſſued 
for apprehending them all ; and Bilde, biſhop of Arhus, 
alone found means to efcape. A few of them became 
martyrs to their religion ; particularly the biſhop of 
Roſchild, who ſuffered his family to be perſecuted, 
himſelf to be deprived of his ſee and dignity, 
to be confined in priſon, and even in irons, in which he 
died ; without making the leaft recantation, or, like the 
other biſhops, accommodating himſelf to the king's hu- 
mour. The diet paſſed a decree, whereby all the church- 
lands, towns, fortreſſes, and villages, were annexed to 
the crown, and the temporal power of the clergy for ever 
aboliſhed. They even went ſo far as to incur the dif- 
pleaſure of Luther himſelf, who wrote the king a letter 
from Germany, exhorting him to uſe the clergy with 
more lenity z and, though he diſapproved the doctrine, to 
pay due reſpect to the rriniſters 7 che ancient religion of 
the kingdom. 

In this ſituation ſtood the affairs of Denmark, when 
the king began ſeriouſly to prepare for the reduction of 
Norway. The archbiſhop' Olaus, having notice of his 
intention, and of the revolution in the church of Den- 
mark, ' ſent deputies to folicit his majeſty's pardon, pro- 
mifing to place the crown of Norway on his head, and 
cauſe him to be acknowledged by the ſtates of the king- 
dom. But, inſtead of receiving his deputation, Chriſtian 
ordered his fleet to invade — a cireumſtance 
which obliged the archbiſhop to embark with all his 
jewels and effects for Holland. Immediately on his de- 

arture, the whole kingdom ſubmitted to Chriſtian, and 
he was ſolemnly crowned king of Norway 5 
It could not be imagined that a prince who had per- 
ſecuted the biſhops with ſo much ſeverity, would leave 
the inferior clergy of the Romiſn religion unmoleſted. 
A confeſſion of faith was drawn up, ' and prefented to 
them, with the alternative either of ſigning it or quitting 
the kingdom. The latter was preferred by great num- 
bers, who retired into Germany and the Netherlands. 
Thus the reformed religion was completely eſtabliſhed in 


Denmark; the powers of the nobility raiſed to exceſs on 


the tuins of the epi grandeur; the burghers and 
peaſants reduced to a more ſervile ſtate, than they had 
ever known under the moſt deſpotic exertions of papiſ- 
tical tyranny; the royal tive rendered merely 
titular, and a ſhadow which vaniſned at the wil of the 


nobles. Chriſtian, indeed, ſupported his crown with its 
ancient luſtre; but the nobility were not yet become ſuf- 
' ficiently acquainted with their own power; which mcreaſed 
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actions that can adorn the page of hiſtory. Denm 


Eric drew the greater part of this ſtores, to ſub" 
" Purpoſes. With 'this view he gave orders for "9 


daily, till their pride at laſt effected a revo 
turned the ſcale wholly in favour of the c 
dered Denmark as abſolute a monar 
Europe. 

In 1546, Chriſtian II. in the moſt ſol 
renounced all right and claim to the crowns of Pen wo 
and Norway; excluding alſo his heirs from all pretenſi 
to the ſucceſſion. He ceded all claim to the duchi - 
8 Holſtein, and Stormar; and engaged . 
act ſecretly or openly to the prejudice of Ch 
- dukes of Halfitin,  _ - —_— 

very thing ſucceeded as the king could have w. 
and he was now one of the happieſt princes is le 
having nothing to difturb him at home or abroad; 
we except an act paſſed in Sweden, from the great res; 
the people had for Guſtavus. By this a& the — 
made hereditary, in favour not only of the linea] but 
the collateral deſcendants of Guſtavus; by which t 
very being of the union of Calmar was deſtroyed, 2 
Chriſtian, with the family of Oldenburg, for ever 0 
cluded. The Daniſh monarch, though he found the 
was no remedy, determined to make ſome public dec 
ration of his right; and therefore ordered money to 
coined bearing three crowns, which are the arms 
Sweden, thereby intimating his right to the throne 
that kingdom. Guſtavus complained of the affront. . 
did not chooſe to reſent it ſeriouſly. 

The remainder of Chriſtian's reign affords no tra 


lution, Whi 
own, and re 
chy as any 


enjoyed the moſt profound tranquillity, the happy fu 
of that love of a nm and — which 1 
ſhining part of Chriſtian's character. He was ind: 
intrepid, valiant, and fond of glory ; but his regard 
the good of his ſubjects made him ſuppreſs every did 
of ambition, and even refuſe any addition to his don 
nions, which he ſaid were ſufficiently extenſive for: 
prince who would reign conſcientiouſly. He wasequa 
the father of all his ſubjects, and of his own family; ag 
nous eulogy, acquired after a reign of twenty-four ye 
He died on the 1ſt of January, 1558, lamented by 


people as their common father, friend, and benefacto. $A 


nes we 
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4 
THE fucceffor to Chriſtian III. on the throw,” " 
Denmark, was his fon Frederic II. His diſpoſition Wil, 1 
ſimilar to that of his father, whom he alſo imitated in af 
conduct. The firſt years of both their reigns Pr, f. 
amidft, the din of war. Both fought with great cou. 10 
and military ability; but, laying down their arms, Wi, -5** 
greatly exalted the character of the warrior, by add 10 
that of the able ſtateſmen, who knew how to render i 5 
people powerful and happy. 2 
Soon after his acteſſion, Frederic took up arms ag cg " 
the Dithmarſians, who refuſed all obedience to the . , * 
of Denmark ; and, in leſs than one month, that we * 4 
people, who for many ages had intrepidly defended! ior Jc 
liberties againſt their neighbours, were reduced ovale , 
bedience. | Tax 
O on for h 
A rupture afterwards enſued between Denmark Wl. 2 
Sweden, when many deſperate engagements were i Cl 
berween them, by ſea and land. Eric, king of 
den, at length defired a peace, which Frederic reh 
A congreſs was afterwards-appointed, when Eric dec 
hearkening'to'a peace: but he had ſoon reaſon 101 
this reſolution; for, ſoon after, his admiral was delt 
and above half his fleet deſtroyed by the Danes au 
beckers. Frederic. ſent deputies to the Hanſe-toff 
quiring them not to ſupply Sweden with -military 
but received no other anſwer than that, as he had! 
a war without any apparent neceſſity, the Hank4 
were certainly at liberty to profit by it. The £8 
irritated at this reply: he knew that Sweden, © 
of this commerce, would fink under the weigh 
war that required ſuch fleets-and-armies. Hes 
therefore to comipel Stralſund, in particular, fo 
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to eruize, for the whole year, within ſight of 


The prqject ſucceeded, till: Eric ordered a H, 


| 0: = I 
farty-Eight ſhips of war to fall upon the Danes. The 
ton was hot and bloody; and the Daniſh admiral be- 
Led ſo well, that, though greatly inferior in number 
nd ſtrength of ſhips, he brought off his whole ſquadron 
zich inconliderable loſs, maintaining a running fight; 
ad bearing the brunt of the battle with his own ſhip, 
ill all che others were out of danger. He took ſhelter 
1 Griſpwald, whither the Swediſh admiral would have 
xrfucd him; but the duke of Pomerania, who was 
fectly neutral, prevented him, diſarmed the Daniſh 
hips, and took poſſeſſion of them till the end of the 
war. 
For a time the Swediſh admiral ſcoured the ſea with 
munity, and took ſeveral prizes in fight of Copen- 
gen, before the Daniſh grand fleet was perfectly 
quipped. At laſt, the Lubeck admiral having joined 
5 both ſet ſail in purſuit of the enemy, wich whom 
hey both fell in, between Wiſmar and Roſtock. Here 
n engagement began, which continued with the utmoſt 
iry for three days, both ſides ſeeming determined to 
enſh or conquer. Incredible acts of. valour are related 
if the Lubeck and Daniſh admirals, by their hiſtorians ; 
nd Swediſh writers are no lets liberal in the praiſes of 
teir own countrymen. It is certain, however, that the 
Wedes were maſters of the ſea for the remainder of the 
ear, and made a deſcent on the iſland of Mona, from 
wence they carried off great booty. 

While the fleets were thus employed on the ocean, the 
mo kings, at the head of their armies, overflowed the 
ud with blood, and waged a moſt cruel war. Towns 
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py üer pillaged and burnt, and the inhabitants put to the 
uted Mord; whole provinces were laid deſolate ; and every 
is ndEiment of humanity ſeemed loſt amidſt the horrid 
egard Wimult of ambition and war. A ſtorm contributed to 


y dic 


hy general horror: the Daniſh admiral, with ſeveral of 
11s dont 


largeſt ſhips, were driven on the rocks, and nine 


e for Wouſand ſeamen periſhed. 

as £1 Growing weary of blood and deſtruction, a peace was 
ly; 2 8 length concluded in 1572, and, to render it more 
our Je rible, their majeſties ſubjected the party who ſhould 
ed by inge it, to a penalty of a million of gold. From 


efactot. 


s time to the year 1582 nothing memorable occured; 
les we reckon a ſolemn embaſly from England, with 
r order of the garter, ſent by queen Elizabeth to his 
uiſh majeſty, worth recording. In the courſe of this 
r the duchy of Courland reverted to the crown of 
eamark, by the death of Magnus, duke of Holftein, 
bout iſſue. 

For ſeveral years prior to his death, Frederic preſerved 
kingdom in peace, rendered his commerce flouriſhing, 
Lis councils reſpectable. In 1588, he was attacked 
i diſorder, which daily increaſed, and deprived him 
us life, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the 
t -ninth of his reign. He was a prince as much re- 
ed as any of his predeceſſors. To an undaunted 
age, deep penetration, and great ſtability of ſenti- 
he joined a magnificence that caſt a luſtre on all 
«tions; nor was he leſs remarkably diſtinguiſhed for 
qualities of his heart. His great tenderneſs and af- 
n for his ſubjects acquired their love, and his abilities 
d their eſteem. | 


CHRISTIAN 
TER 


IV. 
the interment of Frederic II. his ſon, 


Ne promiſing qualities every day untolded 

* Maſters were procured in all the different 

Miſhments of mind and body, from the politeſt 

| 2 Europe. | Chriſtian more than anſwered: ex- 

om he was not only able to anſwer all the-ambaſ- 
, Ber ſeveral languages, but to write inſtructions; 
bre * hand to his miniſters, at an age when other 
4 celve praiſe for writing a common letter of com- 

Ae Was perfectly ſleilled in all the maniy exer- 
ghted in exlubiting his adroitneſs to che 
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__ e ſian IV. chen only eleven years of age, was pro- 
Janes 4 N king of Denmark and Norway, and four regents 
anſe- coul * to hold the reins of government during 
nilizary "ty. For feveral years the chief care of the re- 
« he hadl — — attend to the education of the young mo- 
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people. When he arrived at a proper age to take on 
him the weight of government, he perfectly underſtood 
the true intereſt of his ſubjects, and directed all his views 
to promote that end. 

In 1596, he married Anna Catharina, daughter of 
the elector of Brandenburg, the only occurrence of im- 
portance in the Daniſh annals, till about the year 1608; 
when a coldneſs began to diſcover itſelf between the mo- 
narchs of Denmark and Sweden. 

Chriſtian could not forget that his anceſtors had for- 
merly worn the crown of Sweden; and Charles IV. then 
king of Sweden, beheld with uneaſineſs ſo many fine 
provinces, which he looked upon as fiefs of his crown, 
in the hands of the king of Denmark. This mutual 
jealouſy occaſioned reciprocal complaints and uphraid- 
ings, which at laſt terminated in a war; for which bot! 
parties were prepared with ſpecious pretexts. His Daniſh 
majeſty begun in 1611, with the ſiege of Calmar: he 
ſat down with a powerful army before this city in the 
month of May, attacked it with great vigour, and was 
received with equal courage. Batteries of heavy cannon 
were erected and played with ſo much ſucceſs, that a 
breach was effected on the 27th, upon which the town 
was ſtormed and taken; and the inhabitants, without 
diſtinction of age or ſex, were put to the ſword. 

The city was no ſooner taken than Chriſtian inveſted 
the citadel, which he beſieged for two months, during 
which time a variety of tranſactions paſſed between the 
two nations. His Daniſh majeſty had left the command 
of the army to Lucas Crabbe, and was gone to Copen— 
hagen for a few days, when Charles, with an army of 
ſixteen thouſand men, encamped at a little diſtance om 
Calmar, offered battle, fought and defeated the Daniſh 
general, and raiſed the ſiege. His ſucceſs here was 
ſoon followed by the ſurpriſal of Chriſtianſtadt, the loſs 
of which town gave great uneaſineſs to his Daniſh 
majeſty. | 

But Chriſtian ſoon retrieved his loſſes by ſeveral little 
advantages by ſea and land, gained over the enemy, which 
ſo raiſed the ſpirits of his army, that the fiege of the ci- 
tadel of Calmar was reſumed, and the garriton forced to 
ſurrender. Borkholm and the iſle of Oeland yielded ſoon 
after to the Daniſh arms. Many other advantages fol- 
lowed, and Charles became fo incenſed at the reiterated 
diſgraces he had ſuſtained, that he challenged Chriſtian 

to ſingle combat, in terms the moſt opprobrious ke couid 
| deviſe. This the Daniſh monarch declined, with an air 
of contempt ; which is ſuppoſed to have ſhortened the 
days of his Swediſh majeſty, by increaſing a malady 
with which he had for ſome time been afflicted. 

On the acceſſion of the great Guſtavus Adolphus to 
the throne of Sweden, fortune ſeemed to have forſaken 
Chriſtian. The Danes were chaſed out of Ocland and 
Borkholm, and their army was reduced to ſuch ſtraights, 
that the ſoldiers diſbanded of themſelves, and left their 
officers to oppoſe the enemy. Happily for Chriſtian, the 
Swediſh king was greatly embarraſſed with the Muſco- 
vites, which induced him to agree to a peace on equal 
terms, in 1613. 

In 1623, Chriſtian was choſen head of the Proteſtant 
league, formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and cap- 
tain- general of the forces of Lower Saxony, where 
troops were levied with all poſſible expedition. He was 
twice defeated by count Tilly; but afterwards reduced 
the iſle of Femeren, and made the imperial garrifon pri- 
ſoners. A peace, however, was concluded on the 7th 
of May, 1629. Soon after this tranſaction, the Swedes 
.made an irruption into Denmark, and obtained rapid con- 
queſts. _ Chriſtian gained ſome advantage over the Swe- 
difh' fleet; but a bloody battle enſued when the Daniſh 
and Swediſn fleets met off the iſland of Femeren : They 
engaged with great acrimony, when, after a bloody and 
obſtinate action, the. Daniſh admiral, vice-admiral, and 
twelve ſhips of war, were taken, ſunk, and deſtroyed, 
and four thouſand men killed. Several more were run 
aſhore, or taken; and, of the whole Daniſh fleet, only 
tw o ſhips got ſafe into port. The victory was not gained 


without loſs on the ſide of the Swedes: it however raiſed 


their courage, and furniſhed Thuillerie with fieth argu- 


ments to urge the king to peace. It was remarkable, 
| | however, 
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however, that all Chriſtian's propoſals and replies tended 
rather to eſtabliſh the general peace of Europe, as a 
mediator, than to terminate his own particular differences 
with Sweden. He concluded a peace with Sweden in 1645, 
and was endeavouring to reſtore the public tranquillity on a 
ſolid baſis, when he was ſeized with a diſorder, which 
acquired great ſtrength in a few days, and put a period to 
his life, on the 28th of February, 1648, having lived 
ſeventy-one years, and reigned almoſt ſixty. 

He had an able head, a ſtrong arm, an extenſive ca- 
pacity, and great magnanimity ; qualities unhappily 
tinctured with violent paſſions, which frequently ob- 
ſcured every ray of underſtanding, and tocked up the 
exertion of that ſolid reaſon with which nature had en- 
dowed him. 


FREWVWERIC t. 
DURING the late reign the nobility had greatly ex- 


tended their privileges, and were now for raiſing Valdemar 
to the throne, in prejudice to his brother Frederic, the 
only legitimate child of the late king Chriſtian. Al- 
moſt all the king's daughters, by his concubines, were 
married to Daniſh noblemen, who, from this alliance, 
found means to break through the boundaries of the 
conſtitution, to exalt themſelves on the ruin of the com- 
mons, and gratify their own luſt of power, at the ex- 
pence of the royal prerogative. They intended to be- 
ow the crown on Valdemar, becauſe they expected to 
make their own terms with him ; and, indeed, before 
they acknowledged Frederic, they reduced his preroga- 
tive within ſuch narrow limits, and the rights of the 
people into fo ſmall a compaſs, that the former enjoyed 
no more than the ſhadow of ſovereignty, and the latter 
the mere ſkeleton of departed liberty. The nobility 
alone enjoyed all poſts of honour and profit; while the 
commons were excluded even from military preferments 
above the rank of captain. Thoſe haughty lords now 
refuſed to pay the uſual contributions towards the ſuppott 
of government, and threw the whole weight of taxes on 
the ſhoulders of their vaſſals and inferiors. 

The late war in Germany had deſtroyed the forces of 
Denmark ; that with Sweden liad rnined the marine of 
the kingdom; Norway ſeemed diſpoſed to aſſume a re- 
publican form of government; the treaſury was exhauſted ; 
the nobility inſolent; the people humble, but diſcontented : 
all graſped at ſomething, and introduced the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. Such was the ſtate of Denmark, when Frederic 
aſcended the throne. | 

Chriſtian, the late king, having been obliged by the 
Dutch to lower the duties of the Sound, Frederic con- 
ſented to accept of them an annuity of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand florins for the whole. After this the ſtates 
of Holland perſuaded him to declare war againſt Charles 
Guſtavus, king of Sweden, which had almoſt coſt him 
his crown, in 1657. Charles ſtormed the fortreſs of 
Frederickſtadt ; and, in the ſucceeding winter, marched 
his army over the ice to the iſland of Funen, where he 
ſurpriſed the Daniſh troops, took Oldenſee and Nyburg, 
— marched over the Great Belt to beſiege Copenhagen 
icſelf. Cromwell, who then governed England under the 
title of Protector, interpoſed; and Frederic defended his 
capital with great magnanimity till the peace of Roſchild, 
by which he ceded the provinces of Halland, Blaking, 
and Schonia, the iſland of Bornholm, and Bahus and 
Drontheim in Norway, to the Swedes. Frederic ſought 
to elude theſe ſevere terms; but Charles took Cronen- 
burg, and once more beſieged Copenhagen by ſea and 
land. The fteady intrepid conduct of Frederic, under 
theſe misfortunes, endeared him to his ſubjects; and the 
citizens of Copenhagen made an admirable defence, till a 
Dutch fleet arrived in the Baltic, and defeated that of 
Sweden. The fortune of war was now entirely changed 
in favour of Frederic, who ſhewed on every occaſion 
Treat abilities, both civil and military: and, having 
forced Charles to raiſe the ſiege of Copenhagen, might 
have carried the war into Sweden, had not the Engliſh 
fleet, under Montague, appeared in the Baltic. This 
enabled Charles to befiege Copenhagen a third time ; but 
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was concluded in that capital; by which the land 
Bornholm returned ro the Danes; but the iſland : 
> of 
Rugen, Blaking, Halland, and Schonen, temained wit] 
the Swedes. 
This peace did not indeed reſtore to Denmark all char 
ſhe had loſt, but the magnanimous behaviour of * 
deric, under the moſt imminent dangers, and his attention 
to the ſafety of his ſubjects, greatly endeared him 5 | 
their eyes. He at length became abſolute, in * | 
manner we have ſtated, in our account of the contin... 
tion of Denmark, to which the reader is referred, 
England and Holland being on the eve of a rupture 
the Dutch ſent ambaſſadors to Copenhagen, in 1665, tog 
engage Frederic's intereſt ;. but he found it convenient : WM 
liſten to the propoſals of his Britannic majeſty, and en 
the triple alliance between the courts of London, Stocl: 
holm, and Copenhagen. In this treaty it was ſtipulate 
that neither king ſhould harbour ſuch perſons as wer 
declared rebels in their own country, ; 
Now it was that Frederic, diſengaged from all foreig 
wars by his alliances, and eaſed of domeſtic troubles þ 
the late revolution, gave his whole attention to the affairs % 
of commerce, promoting induſtry, gaining the affection 
of his ſubjects, and watching over the education of tho 
hereditary prince, his ſon. For ſome years he had been 
afflicted with a cough, which at laſt affected his lungs 
and was the cauſe of his death, in 1670. In juſtice tc 
his memory we muſt obſerve that, as ſoon as he was i 
poſſeſſion of abſolute government, he reſtrained hi 
paſſion for glory, and applied himſelf to reſtore frugalit 
among his people, to re-eſtabliſh his finances, to encou 
rage merit, induſtry, and commerce, to reward tho 
who had ſerved him with fidelity, to redreſs grievancey 
protect the oppreſſed, relieve the indigent ; approvin 
himſelf the father of his ſubje&s, and the friend of mai 
kind. Arbitrary power, lodged in ſuch hands, coul 
never be injurious to the public; but inſtances of ti 
abuſe of that power are infinite. Tyranny, however, 
now in danger of being annihilated ; as freedom 1s ere 
ing her head in every country that has tic icalt pretend 
to civilization. 
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CHRISTIAN . 


CHRISTIAN, the eldeſt ſon of Frederic III. h 
been declared ſucceſſor to his father, at a general diet 
the ſtates, the year preceding that great event whit 
made the crown hereditary in the family. He aſcend 
the throne at a time, and with circumſtances that to 
boded him a reign not more pacific than the laſt. 
obliged the duke of Holſtein Gottorp to renounce 
the advantages he had gained by the treaty of Roſchi 
He then recovered a number of places in Schonen,“ 
fought a great many battles with the Swedes, two 
which deſerve particular notice. * 

The kings of Denmark and Sweden determine 
come to battle near Lunden, and to command their 
mies in perſon. Upon advice that the enemy were 
motion, Chriſtian advanced his left wing; and gen 
Stanberg, hurried on by his courage and l 
ſignalize himſelf, attacked the right wing of - - ö 
without obſerving the motion of the centre and Ie g 
He was received ſo warmly, that moſt of his _—_— 
field officers were killed on the ſpot, and himſelt 5 
wounded that he was obliged to quit the field. 1 
mean time the right wing had more ſucceſs, the ” 
lefr was hard puſhed and broken, when the you ; 
diſh monarch, Charles XI. appeared with Ne 
ment from the right, that had defeated Stanbe 5 
renewed the engagement with freſh * 7 1 
manner did the battle continue till night ep f 
combatants; the Daniſh infantry having Ppoch! 
Swedes beyond Lunden, and the cavalry on 1 the 
obſtinately diſputing the field. Both ore = - 
tory ; but the Danes appear to have ha 13 cill f 
reaſon, as they remained maſters of the fie tillen, 
puſhed the enemy's infantry, took s- - 
upwards of ſixty pair of colours and ſtan P > 

In 1677, Chriſtian was attacked berween 4 
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en double the number of his own. Both princes per- 
med prodigies of valour: they ſeemed rivals in cou- 
age and glory. Charles expoſed himſelf to the thickeſt 
of the fire; and Chriſtian, with his own hand, ſlew 
eral Swediſh officers, who ſucceſſively attempted to 
make him priſoner. Famine, joined to the exceſſive 
eat of the fun, at laſt put an end to the battle; the 
wwedes Keeping the field, and the Danes retreating to 
ber camp ot Landicroon in good order. His Daniſh 

mielty's loſs was indeed conſiderable ; but his good 
ardu&t prevented the Swedes from deducing any conſi- 
able advantage from their victory. 2 

Having almoſt exhauſted his dominions in his mili- 
ary operations, and being in a manner abandoned by 
il his allies, Chriſtian found it neceſſary to ſign a treaty 
n the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679. He did 
dat; however, deſiſt from his military attempts; and at 
ut he became the ally and ſubſidiary of Lewis XIV. 
(ko was then threatening all Europe with chains. 

Nothing farther of moment happened in Denmark, 
luring the reign of Chriſtian, except ſome little diſputes 
zich the Dutch, the duke of Holſtein, and the cities of 
H:mburg and Lubec ; all of which were accommodated 
xithout the neceſſity of having recourſe to arms. It was 
wow the policy of this great monarch to preſerve to his 
reople the bleſſings of peace, which he effectually did 
tll his death; which happened on the 4th of September, 
1699, in the twenty-ninth year of his reign, and the fifty- 
burth of his age. 


FREDERICK iv. 


CHRISTIAN V. was ſucceeded by Frederic IV. 
who, like his predeceſſors, maintained his pretenſions 
won Holſtein; and probably would have become 
maſter of that duchy, had not the Engliſh and Dutch 
feets raiſed the ſiege of Tonningen, while the young 
lng of Sweden, Charles XII. then only ſixteen years of 
ge, landed within eight miles of Copenhagen, to aſſiſt 
lis brother-in-law the duke of Holſtein, Charles would 
perhaps have made himſelf maſter of Copenhagen, had 
tot his Daniſh majeſty agreed to the peace of Traven- 
Gl, in Auguſt, 1700. By this treaty the full right of 
brereignty was once more yielded to the duke of Hol- 
lein, who was to uſe, without controul, all the annexed 
perogatives ; the right of making war, concluding 
peace, levying taxes, &c. 

Notwithſtanding this peace, Frederic was perpetu- 
aly engaged in war with the Swedes ;. and, while 
Charles XII. was an exile at Bender, he made a de- 
kent upon Swediſh Pomerania; and another, in I712, 
on Bremen; and took the city of Stadt. His troops, 
never, were totally defeated by the Swedes at Gar- 
&buch, who laid his favourite Altena in aſhes. Fre- 
(eric revenged himſelf by ſeizing great part of Ducal 
tolſtcin, and forcing the Swediſh general, count Stein- 
ck, to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. He drove the 
redes out of Norway, and reduced Wiſmar in Pome- 
la, whence his allies began to ſuſpect that he was aiming 
Athe ſovereignty of all Scandinavia. On the return of 

ales of Sweden from his exile, he renewed the war 
gunſt Denmark with a moſt vindictive ſpirit ; but on 
death of that prince, who was killed at the ſiege of 
ederickſhal, Frederic could not refuſe the offer of his 
annc majeſty's mediation between him and the crown 

weden; in conſequence of which a peace was con- 

ed at Stockholm, in 1720, which left him in the 
ſeſſion of the duchy of Sleſwick. 
By treaty ſecured to his Daniſh majeſty all that he 
8 reaſonably deſire. It procured, in particular, 
bs was of great conſequence to him, the guarantee 
* "ance for the poſſeſſion of the duchy of Sleſwick. 
ug this period, Frederic paſſed his days in tranquil- 
% ** 2 ſingle accident, which was the burning of 
tin] pital, occurred to diſturb his repoſe. He was cer- 
"4 wile prince, ſtrongly inclined to promote the 
ay of his ſubjects, brave, and politic. He died in 
TY aged ſixty years, much regretted by all his ſub- 
Ei, 3d. highly eſteemed by all the potentates of 


rope. 


CHAISTIAN vi 


CHRISTIAN VI. aſcended the throne of Den- 
mark, on the death of his father Frederic. His firſt 
endeavours were to cultivate peace with all his neigh- 
bours, and to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects, 
whom he eafed of many oppreſſive taxes. In 1734, 
after guarantying the Pragmatic Sanction *, Chriſtian 
ſent ſix thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of the emperor, 
during the difpute of the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Poland. Though a pacific prince, he was jealous of 
his rights, particularly over Hamburgh. He indeed 
obliged the Hamburghers to call in the mediation of 
Pruſſia, to aboliſh their bank, to admit the coin of 
Denmark as current, and to pay a million of ſilver 
marks, | 

In 1738, a diſpute aroſe between Chriſtian and his 
Britannic majeſty, about the little lordſhip of Steinhorſt; 
which had been mortgaged to the latter by the duke of 
Holſtein-Lauenburgh, and which Chriſtian claimed as be- 
longing to him. Some blood was ſpilt in the conteſt, in 
which it is ſuppoſed his Daniſh majeſty never was in earneſt. 
It gave birth, however, to a treaty, in which he availed 
himſelf of the predilection which George I. had always 
ſhewn for his German dominions: He agreed to pay 
Chriſtian an annual ſubſidy of ſeventy thouſand pounds 
ſterling, on condition of his keeping in readineſs ſeven 
thouſand troops for the protection of Hanover. 

Not long after this tranſaction, Chriſtian ſeized ſome 
Dutch ſhips, for trading to Iceland without his per- 
miſſion ; but the affair was accommodated by the medi- 
ation of Sweden. Chriſtian had ſo ſtrong a party in that 
kingdom, that it was generally imagined he would re- 
vive the union of Calmar, by procuring his ſon to be 
declared ſucceſſor to the reigning ſovereign of Sweden. 
Some preliminary ſteps for that purpoſe -were certainly 
taken ; but whatever views Chriſtian might have had, 
the deſign was fruſtrated by the jealouſy of other powers, 
who could not calmly behold all Scandinavia in the poſ- 
ſeſñon of one family. Chriſtian departed this lit in 
1746, leaving behind him the character of an honeſt 
man, who had always acted as if he thought himſelf the 
father of his people. 


. 


FREDERIC V. who ſucceeded his father Chriſtian, 
had married, in 1743, the princeſs Louiſa, daughter of 
his Britannic majeſty George II. He improved upon 
his father's plan for the happineſs of his people ; bur 
took no other concern in the German war than as a me- 
diator. It was by his intervention that the treaty of 
Cloſter-ſeven was concluded, between his royal highneſs 
the late duke of Cumberland, and the French general 
Richlieu. On the death of his firſt queen, who was 
mother to his preſent Daniſh majeſty, he married a 
daughter of the late duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel. 
No memorable occurrences happened during his reign, 
which terminated with his life, in the year 1766, 


CHRISTIAN VII. 


His preſent Daniſh majeſty, Chriſtian VII. was born 
the 2gth of January, 1749, and married her royal high- 
neſs Carolina-Matilda, youngeſt ſiſter of his Britannic 
majeſty George III. But, though this alliance ſeemed 
to wear a promiſing appearance, it terminated very un- 
happily. This was partly owing to the intrigues of the 
queen-dowager, mother-in-law to the preſent king, who 
had a fon named Frederic, whom ſhe was ſuppoſed deſi- 
rous of raiſing to the throne. She was miſtreſs of diſſi- 
mulation, and, when the princeſs Carolina-Matilda came 
to Copenhagen, ſhe received her with all the appear- 
ance of friendſhip. and affection; acquainting her with 
all the king's errors; and aſſuring her that ſhe vo 

take 
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* An agreement wherein the princes of Europe engaged to 
ſupport the houſe of Auſtria, in favour of the queen gf Hun- 
gary, daughter of the emperor Charles VI. who had ng . 


male iſſue, 
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take every opportunity, as a mother, to aſſiſt her in re- 
claiming him. £25 

By this conduct ſhe became the depoſitary of all the 
young queen's ſecrets; and, at the ſame time, placed 

ople about the king, to keep him conſtantly engaged 
in riot and debauchery, to which ſhe knew he was much 
inclined : At length it was contrived to throw a miſtreſs 
in his way, whom he was perſuaded to keep in his palace, 

While Chriſtian was upon his travels, the queen-dowager 
often viſited the young Matilda, and, under the maſk of 
friendſhip, informed her of the exceſſes the young king 
had fallen into in Holland, England, and France; and 
frequently adviſed her not to live with him. But when, 
on his return, Matilda gently rebuked him, his mother- 
in-law immediately defended his conduct, and ſtrove to 
perſuade the king to pay no attention to her counſels, as 
it was preſumption in a queen of Denmark to direct the 
king. The young queen now perceived the deſigns of 
the queen-dowager, and afterwards lived upon good 
terms with the king, who, for a time, was much re- 
claimed. Matilda now alſo aſſumed to herſelf the part 
which the queen-dowager had been-complimented with, 
the management of public affairs, : 5 

Enraged at this circumſtance, the dowager meditated 
ſchemes of revenge; and, about the year 1770, it was 
obſerved that Brandt and Struenſee were particularly 
regarded by the king; the former as a favourite, and the 
latter as a miniſter ; and that they were particularly atten- 
tive to queen Matilda. This opened a new ſcene of in- 
trigue at Copenhagen; all the diſcarded placemen paid 
their court to the queen-dowager, and ſhe became the 

head and patroneſs of the party. Count Molke, an old 
diſplaced ſtateſman, and others verſed in intrigue, per- 
ceiving that they had only to contend with thoſe who were 
young and inexperienced, ſoon predicted their ruin. 
Struenſee and-Brandt injudiciouſly attempted, all at once, 
to make a reform in the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
inſtead of bringing it about gradually and deliberately. 
This violent ſtep created a great number of enemies among 
thoſe who enjoyed the advantages of the preſent ſyſtem. 
Soon after this, Matilda was delivered of a daughter ; 
and, when the dowager ſaw her, ſhe inſtantly turned 
back, exclaiming, with a malicious ſneer, The child 
c has all the features of Struenſee !”” This was a ſuffi- 
cient ground for the moſt ſcandalous reports ; it was 
therefore currently propagated that the queen had had an 
intrigue with Struenſee. 

Another report was induſtriouſly ſpread, that the mi- 
niſter's party had formed a deſign to ſuperſede the king, 
as being incapable of the taſk of governing ; that the 
young queen was to be declared regent during the mino- 
rity of her ſon ; and Struenſee was to be her prime-mi- 
niſter. Every attempt of Struenſee to reform the abuſes 
of the late miniſtry, was repreſented to the people as ſo 

many attempts to deſtroy the government of the king- 
dom. The people, by degrees, became highly incenſed 
againſt the miniſter ; and, as his reform was alſo to be 
extended to the military, the troops were much offended ; 
at the head of which were ſome of the creatures of the 
queen-dowager. The conduct of the miniſter, however, 
ſeems not to have been regulated by prudence, and to 
have been too much under the guidance of his paſſions : 
his principles alſo appear to have had a ſtrong tincture of 
libertiniſin. | 
The queen-dowager and her friends held many coun- 
cils on the. proper methods to be adopted for the com- 
pletion of their deſigns: It was at length reſolved to 
ſurpriſe the king in the middle of the night, and compel 
him immediately to fign an order, which was to be pre- 
pared for the purpoſe, for committing the perſons before- 
mentioned to ſeparate priſons, to accuſe them of high 
treaſon, in general terms z- and in particular of a deſign 
to poiſon, or dethrone the king; and, if that could not 
be properly ſupported by torture,” or otherwiſe, to pro- 
- .cure watnelles to confirm the report of a criminal com- 
merce between the queen for: of Struenſee. The wary 
count Molke, and many other friends of the queen- 
dowager, excuſed themſelves from taking any open and 
active part in this affair, but, by their endeavours fo 
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the fifth year of his age, was committed to the care 


minal intercourſe with the queen, though he after 


fear of torture induced him to make this cone 


incapable of properly managing public affairs | 4 
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were procured for the execution of the 
deſigns. 

On the 16th of January, 1772, 
given at the court of Denmark. 
this ball, and afterwards joined in 
with general Gahler, his lady, and counſellor Str 
brother to the count. The queen, after dancing 1 
one country dance with the king, gave her hang t 
Struenſee during the remainder of the evenin N 
two in the morning ſhe retired, and was followed 
and count Brandt. About four the ſame mornin 
Frederic, who had alſo been at the ball, got up 4 8 
himſelf, and went with the queen-dowager to the! 
bed- chamber, attended by general Eichſtedr and 
Rantzau. They ordered the King's valet-de-cham 
awake him, and, in the midſt of the ſurpriſe and 
which this ſudden. intruſion excited, they in0- WY 
that queen Matilda and the two Struenſees were Oh 
inſtant employed in drawing up an a of renunciat 
the crown, which they intended to compel him to 
and that he could only eſcape the imminent dang 
which he was expoſed, by immediately ſigning thot 
ders which they had brought with them, tor arreſt; 
queen and her accomplices. 

It was not without difficulty that the king was 
vailed on to ſign theſe warrants ; but, after muc 
treaty, he reluctantly yielded to their ſolicitations, 0 
Rantzau, and three officers, were diſpatched at th; 
proper hour to the queen's apartments, and in 
arreſted her. She was put into one of the king's co: 
in which ſhe was conveyed to the caftle of Cronen 
together with the infant princeſs, attended by lady M 
and eſcorted by a party of dragoons. Struenſe 
Brandt were alſo ſeized in their beds, and impriſo 
the citadel. Struenſee's brother, ſome of his adhd 
and moſt of the members of the late adminiſtration 
ſeized the ſame night, to the number of about eig 
and conducted to priſon. After this the gover 
ſeemed to be wholly lodged in the hands of the q 
dowager and her ſon, ſupported and aſfliſted by tho 
had the principal ſhare in the revolution; the kinf 
pearing to be little more than a pageant, whoſe | 
and name they occafionally made uſe of to authe 
their proceedings. All the officers who were partic 
concerned in the revolution, were immediately pro 
and almoſt a total change took place in all the de 
ments of adminiſtration. A new council was appo 
in which prince Frederic. preſided, and a commiſſi 
eight members, to examine the papers of the priſe 
and to commence a proceſs againſt them. 

The prince royal, ſon of queen Matilda, who 


queen-doy 


a maſked bj 
The king da 


lady of quality, who was appointed governeſs, unde 
ſuperintendency of the queen-dowager. Struenſee 
Brandt were put in irons, and received very rige 
treatment. They both underwent long and freque 
aminations, and at length received ſentence of d 
They were beheaded on the 28th of April, 1772, 
right hands having been previouſly cut off; but ma 
ther friends and adherents were afterwards ſet at lib 
Struenſee, at firſt, abſolutely denied having had an) 


confeſſed it. Some are, however, of opinion tha 


while others aſſert that the proofs of his guilt | 
reſpect were notorious, and his confeſſions full and 
plicit. The court of Great-Britain did not appe 
intereſt themſelves much in this buſineſs, whence 
have been inclined to form opinions not in fav0 
Matilda. In the month of May, in the fame yea 
Britannic majeſty ſent a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to 
vey that princeſs to Germany ; and appointed che C 
Zell, in his clectoral dominions, for the place d 
future reſidence. She died there of a malignant 
on the 10th of May, 1775, aged twenty-three yea! 
ten months, | | 

In 1780, the king of Denmark acceded to 17 
neutrality propoſed by the empreſs of Ruſſia; b. 
ſcems to have ſuch a debility of underſtanding ® J 
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rt revolution, however, took place on the 16th of 
Wpnl, 1784 ; when the queen-dowager's friends were 
Woved, a new council formed under the auſpices of the 
ce royal, ſome of the former old members reſtored 
& the cabinet, and, for the future, no regard is to be 
Ed to any inſtrument, unleſs ſigned by the king, and 
Kunter-figned by the prince royal. 5 
on the 28th of May, 1786, the marriage of her 
n highneſs the princeſs Louiſa Auguſta of Denmark, 
Eh his highneſs the prince of Sleſwick-Holſtein, was 
rbrated at Copenhagen, in the preſence of his Daniſh 
weſty, the prince royal, and the queen-dowager. 

The prince royal gives daily proofs 'of his ability to 
Weld the ſceptre of Denmark: A ſtriking inſtance of 
Sretration and ſagacity, was demonſtrable in his reply 
& ſome perſons of diſtinction who applied to him to 


Peck the liberty of the preſs. © Since it is impoſſible,” 
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ſaid the prince, © to reſtrain the liberty of thinking, it 
* would be to little purpoſe to reſtrain the liberty of the 
« preſs.” This young prince almoſt alone ſupports the 
government of the kingdom. 

A rupture happening between the two northern powers, 
Denmark and Sweden, a Norwegian army, under the 
command of the prince of Heſſe, paſſed the Swediſh 
frontiers on the 26th of September, 1788. The Swediſh 
officer at the firſt poſt having retired; the Danes took 
poſſeſſion of Stromſtadt. An armiſtice; however, took 
place between the king of Sweden and the prince of 
Heſſe, early in the month of October; and, before the 
cloſe of it, the court of Copenhagen ſent orders for the 
prince of Heſſe to retire, with all his troops, from the 
Swediſh territories, In July, 1789, Denmark declared 
itſelf perfectly neutral with reſpeC to the preſent conteſt 
between Ruſſia and the Porte. | 
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| | SITUATION, EXTENT. 


IS kingdom, which in Latin is called Suecia, is 
of very uncertain etymology : It includes the 
geateſt part of Scandinavia, and extends from fifty-five 

s and twenty minutes, to ſixty- nine degrees and 
minutes northern latitude, lying between the twelfth 
nd thirty-ſecond degrees of longitude eaſt from London. 
tis bounded on the north by Daniſh Lapland; on the 
at by Muſcovy ; on the weſt by the mountains of 
way; and on the ſouth by the Baltic, the Sound, 
ad the Categate. The extent of this country doubles 
at of France; but, as a conſiderable part of it con- 
Woof ſeas, lakes, mountains, hills, woods, heaths, and 
marſhes, the number of inhabitants bears a very ſmall 
portion to its dimenſions. 


CLiMATE, Sol.. 


THE climate of this country is healthful, but the 
Water's cold is intenſe, and the ſummer's heat exceſſive. 
We ſun, at the higheſt, continues above the horizon cf 
ckholm eighteen hours and an half, and produces an 
mnterrupted day of ſeveral weeks: In winter the day- 
Wit is proportionably defective; but this defect is tole- 
ly well ſupplied by the moon, the ſtars, and the 
hem lights, reflected from the ſnow, through the me- 
Mola ſerene ſky. The want of the ſun's heat is rendered 
able by ſtoves within doors, and warm furs abroad; 
Mead of which the lower claſs of people uſe ſheep-ſkins, 
ſuch others as they can procure. The winter ſets in 
Wy and abruptly, without any intervention of mild 
Father analogous to our autumn; and the ſummer ſeems 
Þ burſt = _ — the embraces of winter, without 
gradually diſengaged by the interpoſition of ſpring. 
We poductions of the earth 1 x ak ns 
Nui chan in ſouthern climates, from their being 
ha by an uninterrupted ſun, which is ſometimes fo 
to ſet woods on fire, and produce dreadful con- 
tons.” But, ſuch is the ſeverity of the winter's 
ad, people very often loſe their limbs, noſes, and even 
elf, 1 neglecting the proper precautions of wear- 
_ rs and ſheep-ſkins abroad, and of keeping 
* *artments comfortably warm with ſtoves, and 
\ . When the noſe, or the extremity of 
4 d begins to be affected by the froſt, it exhibits a 
ber as a ſymptom of a beginning mortification : 
be caſe, the moſt ſpeedy and effectual remedy hitherto 
is to rub the part affected immediately with 
a till the blood returns to it. Violent ſtorms and 
e ſeldom known here. 
ee, though very mountainous, affords many 
had which are fit for agriculture. The ſoil is, 
ral, ſandy, ſwampy, or ferruginous, but does not 


ic. There arc very fruitful ſpots between the 


: Nee” where the yl as Not * than half | 
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foot from the ſurface, the ground would yield plenty of 
corn, if properly cultivated : but agriculture is not much 
underſtood in this country, or a ſufficient quantity might 
be produced for the conſumption of the inhabitants; yet 
at preſent great quantities are imported from Livonia, 
Pomerania, and Wiſmar. The inferior people, in imi- 
tation of their Norwegian neighbours, are obliged to 
grind the inner bark of birch-trees, and uſe it in bread, 
mixed with a ſmall quantity of flour. 

In ſummer the fields are cloathed with verdure, inter- 
mingled with a variety of flowers; and the whole face of 
the country, without even excepting the rocks, is over- 
ſpread with ſtrawberries, raſpberries, currants, &c. 
growing wild. The kitchen-gardens here yield plenty 
of roots and pot-herbs. Apples, pears, plums, and 


cherries, are produced in great plenty ; but apricors, 


peaches, and nectarines, are not much cultivated in this 
kingdom. 


Rivers, Lakes, ForesTs, METaLs, MINERALS. 


SWEDEN is watered by many navigable rivers, 
the principal of which are the Motalaſtrom, which iſſues 
from the Watter-lake, and, being indented by ſeventeen 
ſmaller rivers, forms a water-fall from a height of ſix- 
teen feet, near Nordkioping, and is received into the 
Baltic. The Stang, which divides Oſgothland, or Eaſt 
Gothland, into two parts: The Gothiſche-Elbe, or 
Gothic River, which riſes in the Wener-Lake, and falls 
into the North ſea near Gottenburg : The Guliſpang, 
which divides Weſt-Gothland from Warmeland : and 
the Dal-Elbe, in the Vale-Country, which is the largeſt 
river in Sweden. 'The lakes are of prodigious extent, 
and incredible depth, ſupplying ſwarms of dehcious 
fiſh, The face of the country is, in a great meaſure, 
over-ſpread by vaſt foreſts of pine, fir, beech, birch, 
alder, juniper, and ſome oak. Theſe trees grow ſo cloſe 
together, and ſuch a number of thoſe that fall are leſt to 
rot where they he, that, in many places, the woods are 


impaſſable. The timber is to that of Norway, 
and there is ſuch quantities of it, that fuel 1s extremely 
ntiful. a | 5 


Much of the wealth of Sweden ariſes from its mines 
and metals. The largeſt ſilver mine is near Sala. At 
Brattfors, in Warmeland, pure filver is dug up. There 
are others at Hallefors, Storhaar, and Skyſhytte, in 
Thal-lande ; at Norrefors in Eaſt-Gothland; at Gifleby 
in Schonen, and in ſeveral parts of Lapland. Theſe 
mines are not equally rich; and in ſome of them the 
future proſpect is greater than what they at prefent yield. 


The chief copper-mine is about eighty fathoms in 


depth, extending a great way under ground, and yield- 
ing a prodigious quantity of ore. The copper armually 
produced amounts to about too Hundred thouſan 
pounds ſterling; of which one-fourth, paid in Kind, is 
the king's property: the remainder, if exported un- 
ak =; EI ed wrought, 
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wrought, is charged with an additional duty of twenty- 
five per centum. Iron ore is in ſuch plenty here, that it 
generally ſhews itſelf on the ſurface of the earth. It is 
alſo remarkable for its richneſs, eſpecially the Oeregrund 
iron ore. The number of forges, hammering-mills, 
and ſmelting-houſes in Sweden is about four hundred and 
fifty. Lead is alſo dug up ir, Sweden in vaſt quan- 
Tiries. 
Sweden abounds in every ſpecies of the three natural 
kingdoms ; eſpecially thoſe of the foſſile or mineral kind; 
as cryſtals, amethyſts, topazas, porphyri, lapis laluzi, 
agate, cornelian, a reddiſh ſtone called violſtein, a 
greeniſh ſemi-pellucid ſtone, coral, abeſtos, load-ſtone, 
touch- ſtone, mill-ſtones, late, lime-ſtones, beautiful 
weng. w- with coarſe and white marble. Not far 
rom Nordkioping, in the foreſt of Koolmole, or Kal- 
malden, are large and deep quarries of excellent white 
marble, of an extraordinary hardneſs, with beautiful 
green veins, which are ſometimes of a dark, and ſome- 
times of a bright vivid green, finely intermixed. Here 
are alſo to be foung vitriol, lac montanum, mercury, 
amianthus, lead-ore, cobalt, ceruſe, alum, petroleum, 
fullers-earth, ſulphur, mother of pearl, &c. Many 
pearls of great value have been found in the pearl-fiſheries 
of Sweden. In Smoland and the Legn, ſalt is boiled 
from the ſea- water, but not in ſufficient quantities to 
ſupply the country. 


GOVERNMENT, RELIGION. 


THE. government of Sweden has undergone variety 
of changes. The Swedes, like the Danes, were origi- 
nally free; and, during the courſe of many centuries, the 
crown was elective; but, after various revolutions, 
Charles XII. became deſpotic. He was ſucceeded by 
his ſiſter, who conſented to the abolition of deſpotiſm, 
and reſtored the ſtates to their former liberties ; and they, 
in return, aſſociated her huſband, the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, with her in the government. A new model of 
the conſtitution was then drawn up, by which the royal 

wer was ſo cramped, that the * of Sweden could 

ardly be called by that name, being limited in almoſt 
every exerciſe of government, and even in the education 
of his own children. The diet of the ſtates appointed 
the great officers of the kingdom; and all employments 
of any value, whether eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, 
were conferred by the king with the approbation of the 
ſenate. The ſtates were formed of deputies from the 
four orders, nobility, clergy, burghers, and peaſants. 
The repreſentatives of the nobility, which included the 
gentry, amounted to upwards of one thouſand, thoſe of 
the clergy to two hundred, the burghers to about one 
hundred and fifty, and the peaſants to two hundred and 
fifty. Each order ſatin its own houſe, and had its own 
ſpeaker; and each choſe a ſecret committee for the diſ- 
patch of buſineſs. The ſtares were to be convoked once 
in three years, in the month of January ; and their col- 
lective body had greater powers than the parliament of 
Great-Britain, becauſe the king was more. reſtrifted in 
his prerogative. When the ſtates were not fitting, the 
affairs of the public were managed by the king and the 
ſenate, which were no other than a committee of the 
ſtates, but choſe in a particular manner. 
or upper-houſe, appointed twenty-four deputies, the 
clergy twelve, and the burghers twelve; theſe choſe 
three ns, who were to be preſented to the king, that 
he might nominate one of the three for each vacancy. 
The peaſants had no vote in electing a ſenator. Almoſt 
the whole of the executive body was lodged in the ſenate, 
which conſiſted of fourteen members, beſides the chief 
governors of the provinces, the preſident of the chan- 
cery, and the grand-marſhal. Thoſe ſenators, during 
the receſs of the ſtates, formed the king's privy-council, 
but he had no more than a caſting vote in their delibera- 
tions. A lay to them from different courts of ju- 
dicature, but each ſenator was accountable for his con- 

duct to the ſtates. Thus, upon the whole, the govern- 


ment of Sweden might, - with ſome propriety, be called 
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nent eccleſiaſtic, named Hubert, who made known thi 


The nobility, | 


ſtadtholder. The ſenate had even a power of im- 
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yr oy at's for the king's power was not ſo great as that 
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poſing upon the king a ſub- committee 
who were to attend upon his perſon, and 
all his proceedings, down to the very ma 
family. Many ſubordinate courts, boards, commiſi 

and tribunals, were introduced by the jealouſ of 7 

Swedes, into the adminiſtration of the civil "mile 
commercial, and other departments. But, in Aw 
1772, the whole ſyſtem of the Swediſh government w 

totally changed by the preſent king, and is now wholl 
deſpotic: how long it will continue ſo it is not in ot 
power to predict; but the late revolution in France wi 
probably ſtimulate the hardy Swedes to recover that 1M 
berty which they have ſo lately loſt. . The circumſtan Ml 
which attended the extraordinary revolution of Swede 
will be related in our hiſtory of that country, 

By the new form of government the king is t 
aſſemble and diſcharge the ſtates at his pleaſure. He 
to have the whole diſpoſal of the army, navy, finances 
and all employments civil and military; and, though b 
this new ſyſtem the king does not openly claim a power © 
impoſing taxes upon all occaſions, yet ſuch as alreaa if 
exiſt are to be perpetual; and, in caſe of invaſion, oil 
preſſing neceſſity, the king may impoſe ſome taxes till 
the ſtates can be aſſembled. But of this neceſſity he 3 
to be the judge, and the meeting of the ſtates depend . 
wholly on his will and pleaſure; and, when they arc af 
ſembled, they are to deliberate on nothing but what th 
king thinks proper to lay before them. It is eaſy to di 
cern, that a government thus conſtituted can be litt] 
removed from one of the moſt deſpotic kind. Th 
Swediſh nation is, however, amuſed with ſome ligh 
appearances of a legal and limited government. Butth 
king of Sweden, according to the preſent conſtitution 
is inveſted with ſo much authority, power, and influ 
ence, that it is not to be ſuppoſed that any one wi 
_—_ to make an oppoſition to whatever he ſhall pro 
poſe. 

This country was formerly involved in the groſſe 
darkneſs of Pagan idolatry, and Upſal was the ſeat « 
their ſuperſtitious worſhip. The emperor Charles Th 
Great, at the requeſt of king Biorn, ſent hither an emi 


of their num 
be a check po 
nagement of h 


glad tidings of the Goſpel in Eaſt Gothland. The em 
peror Lewis ſent into Sweden, to propagate Chritianit 
the famous Anſcharius, who was ſucceeded by ſevera 
others. The Lutheran religion was propagated in thi 
country by Guſtavus Vaſa, about the year 1523. Th 
Swedes are ſurpriſingly uniform and unremitting in rel 
gious matters; and have ſo great an averſion to popery 
that caſtration is the fate of every Roman catholic prie 
who ſhall be diſcovered in the kingdom. The arch 
biſhop of Upſal has a revenue of about four hundred 
unds a year, and has under him thirteen ſuffragans 
beſides ſuperintendants. The clergy, in general, by thel 
morals, and the ſanctity of their lives, have brough 
themſelves into the higheſt eſtimation with the people 
Their churches are neat, and many of them are ona 
mented. A body of eccleſiaſtical laws and canons dire 
their religious ceconomy. A converſion to popery, © 
a long continuance under excommunication, which can 
not paſs without, the king's permiſſion, is puniſh 
impriſonment and exile, | 


LANxOVACE, LEARNING, LEARNED MEN. 


THE Swediſh language is a dialect of the auc 
Gothic or Teutonic, and much reſembles that of Dt: 
mark. Though learning has not been in high =_ 
among this warlike people, they have not been wy 
without ſeminaries, even in ancient times. The wy 
ſity of Upſal.was inſtituted near four hundred year s 
and patronized by ſeveral ſucceſſive monarchs, Pi” 
larly the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daug 

ueen Chriſtina. There are near fifteen r Tre 
ents in this univerſity. The profeſſors, in — 
branches of literature, are about twenty-two; if 
largeſt of their ſalaries does not exceed one hun 4 
forty pounds per annum: There is another univefrn 
Abo, in Finland, but it is not ſo well endowed. bo 
was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, which 15 e. 


e-ſchool, in which youth are qualified for the univer- 
iy; as well as with inferior ſchools, where children are 
zuoht to read, write, and ſing their prayers. An aca- 
kmy of arts and ſciences was ſome years ſince eſtabliſhed 
Stockholm, and is now in a flouriſhing condition. 
vweral volumes of memoirs have been publiſhed by 
tis academy, which have been well received by the 

lic. : 
| Fre Swediſh nobility and gentry are, in general, more 
( wverſant in polite literature, than thoſe of many other 
Wc flouriſhing ſtates. They have lately exhibited ſome 
de ſpecimens of their munificence for the improve- 
nent of literature; witneſs their ſending, at the expence 
beate perſons, that excellent and candid natural phi- 
hr Haſſelquiſt, into the eaſtern countries for diſco- 
mies, where he unfortunately died. This noble ſpirit is 
minently encouraged by the royal family; and her 
mediſh majeſty purchaſed, at no inconſiderable expence 
s chat country, all Haſſelquiſt's collection of curioſities, 
at able civilian, ſtateſman, and hiſtorian, Puffendorf, 
La a native of Sweden. The ſame country gave birth 
p the late celebrated Linnæus, who was certainly the 
al botaniſt in Europe. Agriculture, both in theory 
a practice, is now much encouraged in Sweden, and 
tis ſuppoſed by ſome to be at no diſtant period when 
kat country will not be under the neceſſity of importing 
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MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE. 


A Few centuries ago there were no manufactories eſta- 

llſhed in Sweden. The Hanſe-towns not only exported 

mrought iron and copper from this kingdom, but alſo 

he ore of thoſe metals, which they ſold again to the 

Wwedes when they had formed them into various tools 

ad utenſils, The inhabitants of the coaſts of Sweden 

Rre all fiſhermen, and the towns had no artificers. In 

te reign of Guſtavus Vaſa the Swedes firſt began to 

wk their metals, or even their wood at home; and, 

brards the middle of the ſeventeenth century, they 

an to introduce all forts of manufactures ; but in theſe 

ler chiefly employed foreigners, particularly Hollanders 

Flemings. In 1641, a glaſs-manufaftory was 

teſted here; a ſtarch manufactory in 1643; another 

(tin in 1646; and one of ſilk in 1649. Leather- 

ſling and ſoap-boiling were introduced in 1651 ; ſaw- 

g-mills in 165.3; iron and ſteel manufactures in 1654 ; 

ad ſugar-baking in 1661. But during the wars of 
larles XII. manufactures were greatly on the decline. 

la the reign of Frederic I. mechanic trades and manu- 

Eres began again to flouriſh, The breeding of ſheep 

Ws allo regulated and encouraged ; tobacco was planted ; 

tenartiſts and manufactures were allowed the free ex- 

Kale of their religion; and many other regulations were 

ned and executed. There are now in Sweden manu- 

res of filk, cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs ; 

a, fail-cloth, Morocco-leather, cotton- printing, and 
Mg; alſo for boiling or refining alum, ſugar, ſoap, 
alt; for making glaſs and porcelain, &c. Here are 
u Paper-nulls, gunpowder-mills, fulling-mills, boring- 
ü Kc. Vaſt quantities of copper, ſteel, braſs, and 
® are alſo wrought in Sweden; where there are forges 
t-arms, anchors, &c. The Swedes are not, how- 
< completely ſkilled in the working of metals. 

2 he Swediſh commonalty ſubſiſt by agriculture, 
TW grazing, hunting, and fiſhing. Their mate- 
or traffic are maſts, beams, deal-boards, and other 
timber for ſhipping; tar, pitch, bark of trees, 
4 aſh, hides, hemp, flax, wooden utenſils, peltry, 
5 copper, lead, fiſh, and cordage., Certain 
des 1 Sweden, of which there are twenty-four, are 
nn ple towns, where the merchants are allowed to 
"nh and export commodities in their own ſhips. 
ny Oy which have no foreign commerce, though 
1 le ar the ſea, are called land-towns. A third kind 
i ed mine-towns, as belonging to the mine diſ- 


ki Ports, and diminiſhed their imports, moſt part of 
ve, or are ſent off in their own ſhips ; they 


ery declining ſtate. Every dioceſe is provided with a | 


it the year 17 52 the Swedes greatly increaſed | 
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having now a kind of navigation act, like that of the 
Engliſh : But theſe promiſing appearances were deſtroy- 
ed by the jealouſies of the Swediſh government. — 
Sweden is very conveniently adapted for commerce, 
from its ſituation between the Baltic and the North-ſea ; 
excluſive of its ſeveral large lakes and rivers, of which 
ſome of the latter have a communication with the lakes, 
and others with the ſea. Sweden, in exchange for its 
own produce, receives cloths from England ; ſugars, 
wines, and filks, from France; and ſpices from the 
Dutch, 


ANIMALSs, Fisn. 


THESE differ little from thoſe already deſcribed in 
Norway and Denmark: It is, however, remarked of the 
Swediſh horſes, that they are ſuperior to the beſt German 
cavalry. Fowl, both wild and tame, are very plentiful, 
except ſea-fowl, which feed upon, and taſte of fiſh. The 
moſt common are orras and kaders, the former of the 
ſize of a hen, the other of a turkey. In winter great 
numbers of ſmall birds are taken, as thruſhes, black- 
birds, and ſydenſewans; the laſt but little larger than a 
fieldfare, though much more delicate food : they are ſup- 
poſed to come from Lapland: they have their name 
from their beautiful feathers, ſome of which are tipped 
at the point with ſcarlet. The Swediſh hawks, when 
carried to France, have been known to reviſit their na- 
tive country ; as appears from one that was killed a few 
years ago in the northern part of Finland, which had a 
ſmall plate of gold on one leg, with this inſcription : 
Ze ſuis au roi belong to the king; and on the other a 
plate of ſilver, with theſe words: Le duc de Chevreu/e 
me garde: I am kept by the duke of Chevreuſe. 

Among the wild beaſts of Sweden are, the bear, the 

wolf, the fox, the wild-cat, the elk, the deer, the hare, 
and the ſquirrel : They are hunted for their fleſh, or fur, 
or both. The Swediſh hunters generally ſhoot their 
prey with guns, and are faid to be very excellent markſ- 
men. 
The fiſhes found in the rivers and lakes of Sweden are 
the ſame with thoſe taken in other northern countries. 
They are 1n great plenty ; and the pikes, in particular, 
are taken in ſuch quantities, that they are ſalted and dried 
for exportation. ' The Gulph of Finland is frequented by 
vaſt numbers of ſeals, from which the natives extract a 
conſiderable quantity of train-oil, The ſtreamling, a 
fiſh approaching to the ſize of a pilchard, is alſo very 
plentiful. . Ir is falted in barrels, and diſtributed all over 
the country. 


STRENGTH, REVENUE, ColN. 


THE kingdom of Sweden has not much to fear from 
the power of a ſtanding army, which is indeed no other 
than a well-regulated militia, under the immediate com- 
mand of frecholders, whoſe intereſt is intimately con- 
nected with the liberty of their fellow ſubjects. The 
cavalry is raiſed and maintained by the nobility and gen- 
try, in proportion to the value of their eſtates, under ſuch 
regulations that neither man nor horſe, after having been 
once in the ſervice, can be otherwiſe employed than as 
ſuch regulations direct; and both muſt be kept, with 
proper arms and equipage, in continual readineſs for ſer- 
vice. The infantry is maintained at the expence of the 
yeomen. Each province is obliged to find its proportion 
of ſoldiers, according to the number of farms it contains. 
Every farm of ſixty or ſeventy pounds per annum, is 
charged with one foot ſoldier, who is either ſubſiſted, 
cloathed with ordinary dreſs, and paid about twenty ſhil- 
lings a year in money ; or the farmer muſt procure him a 
little wooden houſe, allow him hay and paſturage for a 
cow, and cultivate as much ground for him as will ſupply. 
him with bread. When embodied they are ſubject to 
military law, but otherwiſe to the civil law of the coun- 
try. It may therefore literally be ſaid that every Swediſh 
ſoldier has a property in the country he defends, This 
national army is thought to amount to upwards of ſixty 
thouſand men; and, before the loſs of Livonia, would 


have amounted to ſeventy thouſand. The officers, both 


of 
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ated by the public for that purpoſe; Every officer is 
Sebi with convenient houſe, ſituated in that 
part of the country where his regiment is quartered, with 
a competent portion of ground for his own uſe, and his 
pay ariſes from the rent of neighbouring farms: he there- 
receives it punctually in money, corn, or other com- 
modities, and lives in the character of a country gentle- 
man. A colonel of the infantry enjoys, in this manner, 
an eſtate of about three hundred pounds per annum; 
and the inferior officers are accommodated with propor- 
tional appointments. The uniform cloathing of the 
troops is defrayed from the public treaſury. Every 


officer, on his removal or promotion, is obliged to leave 


his houſe and farm in as good condition as that in which 
he found it; and for this purpoſe he ſubſcribes an inven- 
tory, when he takes poſſeſſion. Every company is ex- 
erciſed once a month, and every regiment reviewed twice 
or three times in a year: On theſe occaſions only they 
wear the king's cloaths, which, when the ſervice is over, 
are carefully depoſited in the churches. Thus the army 
is part of the conſtitution, and the officers are land- 
holders. Sweden could formerly have fitted out forty 
ſhips of the line; but, of late years, their ſhips and 
docks ſeem to have been much neglected. For maimed, 
infirm, and ſuperannuated ſoldiers, here is one general 
hoſpital, well endowed ; the revenue of which is conſi- 
derably augmented, by a certain gratuity paid by every 
officer, when he 1s promoted in the ſervice. 

By the unfortunate wars of Charles XII. and with 
the Ruffians ſince, the revenue of Sweden has been 
greatly reduced. Livonia, Bremen, Verden, and other 
places which that kingdom was ſtripped of, contained 
about ſeventy- eight thouſand ſquare miles. But the 
expences of the ftate have been reduced in the ſame pro- 
portion; and, while the finances are regularly and fru- 
gally managed, they will be found ſufficient to maintain 
the government in a reſpectable condition, without any 
— cement of foreign ſubſidies. 


The payments that are made in copper, which is here 


the chief medium of commerce, is extremely inconve- 
nient; ſome of thoſe pieces being as large as tiles: a cart 
or wheel-barrow is therefore often required to carry home 
a moderate ſum. The Swedes, however, have gold 
ducats, and eight- mark pieces of ſilver, valued at about 
five ſhillings' and two-pence. But theſe are very ſcarce, 
and the inhabitants of Sweden have now very little 


ſpecie in circulation; large pieces of copper ftamped, | 


and ſmall bank- notes, being the principal. 


ORD ERS Or KNIGHTHOOD. 


THE Swediſh orders of knighthood are thoſe oſ the 
North or Polar Star, inſtituted by Frederic I. in 1748, 
conſiſting of thirty-fix members, of which twelve are 
ſtiled commanders: The badge is a golden ſtar of eight 
points, enamelled white and edged with gold; on the 
centre is a circle enamelled blue, on which is a ſtar of 
five points enamelled white, encircled with this motto, 
Neſcit Occaſum. The order of The Sword, inſtituted 
in 1525, by Guſtavus Vaſa, foon after declined ; but 
was revived by Frederic I. as a military order, in 1748: 
The enſign is a gold croſs of eight points, enamelled 
white, and edged with gold: in the centre is a fword 
erect, white hilt, and pommel gold, between three ducal 
coronets gold ; between the four. points of the croſs are 
four ducal coronets, and towards the ends of the points 
' fix ſwords gold; over the two in chief is a regal crown 
of Sweden, the cap enamelled blue. The order of the 
Seraphim, or of Jefus, which is the chief, was inſtituted 
by Magnus II. in 1334. It flouriſhed for a time, and 
afterwards became dormant, till it was alſo revived by 
Frederic I. in 1748. The badge of this order is a ſtar of 
eight points, enamelled white; the centre blue, with the 
arms of Sweden, and the initial letters I. H. S. Over 
the 'H a croſs, the arms encloſed with four ſeraphs' 
heads, and, in the artns, under the loweſt crown, are 
the paſſion nails: The collar is compoſed of eleven 


golden heads of par <1 with wings expanded, and 
enamelled on gold, all joined. 


eleven patriarchal cr 
2 


purſue their ſtudies to obtain à profundity of kno 


tremely averſe to foreigners. 


— 
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of the horſe and infantry, live upon certain lands appro- 


together with chains of gold. The order « 

introduced by the preſent king, in 1772 : The — 
the order is and watered, the collar chaſed 1 
enamelled, compoſed of four wheat-ſheaves, eight ſhiew g 
of the arms of Sweden, and four of the arms of H d 
ſtein; the whole joined with ſmall chains of gold I 
the centre is pendant a medal of gold, chaſed and Pier 
with a garb as in the collar, with a Swediſh — of 
Guſlaf. Den. tredie inflickflare, 1772, which is 1 
enſign. 


IxRHABTTrAxTSs, Maxx ERS, Cus roms. 


THE Swedes, from the ſeverity of their air, + 
poverty of their food, and the ſterility of their count. 
are generally ſtrong, hardy, patient of labour and fatigul | 
and perfectly qualified to perform the duties of a milita 
life: Hence the natives of this country have, at ma 
different æras, been reputed the beſt ſoldiers in Europe 
Yer, with all their courage and perſeverance, they a 
flow and phlegmatic, making a much better figure in ti 
day of battle, than in the conduct of a campaign. Wit 
reſpect to their mental faculties, they are ſaid to be flo 
of comprehenſion, and of ſlender capacity. They a 
not much actuated by the ſpirit of enquiry, and ſeldotif 
amuſe themſelves in the regions of ſpeculative philoſoph 
To this want of curioſity is originally owing that uns 
nimity in religion, productive of ſuch happy conſequenc 
to the nation. What the Swedes want in genius, the 
make up by an uncommon exertion of induſtry and af 
plication. By experience, induſtry, and travelling, af 
a few of them have arrived at a mature and ſolid judꝗ 
ment. Thoſe employed in the adminiſtration have, H 
indefatigable ſtudy, acquired a perfect knowledge of ti 
buſineſs in which they were engaged. But this — 1 
to be a national talent, as the natives in general had rathi 
content themſelves with ſuperficial acquiſitions, th 


ledge. 
. has produced many excellent ſtateſmen, a 
ſome men of learning; at the head of which claſs ſtan 
the celebrated Puffendorf, and the no leſs celebrate 
Linnæus. No country in Europe has been more pr 
ductive of great generals than Sweden, whether we coi 
ſider her ſovereigns or ſubjects. Guſtavus Ericſo 
Guſtavus Adolphus, Charles Guſtavus, and Charles XI 
have left immortal monuments of military fame. WM 

The nobility of Sweden are brave, hoſpitable, polit 
fond of glory, and ſcrupulouſly obſervant of the pun 
tilios, of honour; at the fame time It muſt be ackno 
ledged that they are proud, oftentatious, jealous, 7 
vindictive. They never deſcend to any employments 
the church, to the practice of law or phyſic, or tot 
exerciſe of any branch of commerce; and though, 
gain experience in maritime affairs, they ſubmit to t 
loweft offices abroad, yet at home there is but one e 
ample known of a gentleman who condeſcended to ad 
cept of the command of a merchant-ſhip. i 

The clergy are but moderately learned, and not vg 
well acquainted with the controverted points of religic 
having no adverſaries to oppoſe. T hey affect graut 
are remarkable for their hoſpitality, and are mu 
efteemed among the le. ; ; 

The ee vile 55 quiet and wür = 
loyal, and religious} yet furious and engem 4 
intoxicated, They live in great poverty, and © 
practiſe ſeveral mechanical arts, which neceſſity ** 
them to exerciſe: The peafants make their own Ee 
cloaths, tools, and inffruments of huſbandry : 4 
trading part of the nation plod on in 4 _ 1 
without ingenuity to diſcover, or ſpirit to Pur * 
branches of commerce; notwithſtanding all 1 - : 
encouragement beſtowed by the legiſlature. * | 
ſaid to be over-reaching, rapacious, envious 


be religiouſly inclin 
chutch ; grave ©! 
rather than the P c 


The people in general ſeem to 
and are conſtant frequenters of the 
to formality ; ſober from neceſſity, 
ciples of temperance ; much inclin 
picions, and to enyy each other as W 


— 
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en violences, ſuch as burglaries, or robberies on the 
way; crimes as ſeldom committed here, as in any 
ther. country upon earth. In criminal matters, where 
he fact is not clearly proved, or. where the judges are 
y favourable, the defendant is permitted to purge 
inſelf by oath ; to which are added the oaths of ſix or 
velve other perſons, who are all vouchers of his inno- 
ce. The common method of execution in Sweden 
; beheading and hanging: For murder, the hand of the 
mah is firſt chopped off, and he is then beheaded and 
W.ctered ; women, after beheading, inſtead of being 
= ..icrcd, are burnt. No capital puniſhment is inflicted 
n tee ſentence is confirmed by the king; and every pri- 
iner is at liberty to petition the king, within a month 
cr his trial: The petition either complains of unjuſt 
= .dmnation, and in that caſe. demands a reviſal of the 
nc; or prays for pardon, or a mitigation of the 
=..ihmcent. Malefactors are never put to death except 
4 Wir very atrocious crimes, as treaſon, murder, double 
WT utry, houſe-breaking, robbery on the highway, or 
WI cpcated thefts. Other offences, many of which are ca- 
al in other countries, are chiefly puniſhed by whipping, 
WI ondemnation to live upon bread and water, impriſon- 
een, and hard labour, either for life, or for a ſtated 
oi, according to the turpitude of the crime. Till the 
aa of the preſent king of Sweden, criminals were tor- 
Wed to extort confeſſion from them; but, in 1773, his 
aan majeſty aboliſhed this abſurd and cruel practice. 
100 put an effectual ſtop to duelling, the laws of 
eden make it death for the ſurvivor who has killed his 
Wutconiſt, and a note of infamy is publiſhed againſt the 
Wremory of both. If neither of them are killed, they 
Wye boch committed to priſon for two years, and fed on 
ed and water; to which is added a fine of one thou- 
Wn crowns: At the end of one year they may be libe- 
ed on the payment of two thouſand crowns. Repa- 
uon of honour, in caſe of affront, is referred to the 
Wrvctive national court, where recantation, and public 
Wicoing of pardon, is uſually inflicted. 
W Eſtates, whether acquired or inherited, deſcend to the 


i daughter one: Nor is it in the power of parents to 


Kal ſentence, where children have been remarkably 
llobedient. A parent may, however, leave one ſlenih of 
lis acquired wealth to ſuch child, or other perſon, to 
Mom he wiſhes to ſhew particular affection or eſteem. 
Marriages in Sweden are generally founded on the 
tercenary motives of parents, without regarding the 
liclinations of the parties. Very few romantic lovers are 
obe found in this country. Clandeſtine matches are 
indy ever heard of, nor can the church give licence to 
my, without publication of the banns. The children 
lf noble families are generally turned of thirty before 
ber marriage; the parents being ſeldom in a condition 
Dgve up any part of their own fortunes in their life- 
me: They are therefore obliged to wait for the death of 
ions, or advancement to office, to furniſh them with 
le means of ſubſiſting. The women are fair and well 
fed: They are alſo repured more eminent for chaſtity 
Kore, than for fidelity after marriage. They are very 
ful, and, from the higheſt to the loweſt, kept by 
er huſbands under ſuch authority, as would be deemed 
Mreſſion in France or England. The lower ſort, be- 
es the offices peculiar to their ſex, ſubmit to every kind 
; Wudgery, They plough the fields, threſh the corn, 
un boats, and carry burdens. 
utons between men and their wives, hardly ever 
Fen but among the inferior ſort, when the innocent 
7 18 permitted to marry again. | 
reg, ding, as well as in funeral entertainments, the 
4 c affect pomp and ſuperfluity, and both are attended 
not and exceſs. | 
" me of the eccleſiaſtical taws in Sweden are remark- 
hy their canons jt is ordained, among other things, 
6 Nat If any Swediſh ſubject change his religion, he 
dil de baniſhed the kingdom, and loſe all right of 
4, "ance both for himſelf and his deſcendants. 2. If 


\ 


wre addicted to pilfering and ſecret thefts, than to 


WE dildren in equal portions, of which a ſon has two, and 


Wiler this diſtribution, without the intervention of a ju- 


Divorces, and other 


« be impriſoned one month, with bread and water, and 
then baniſhed. 3. If any bring into the country 
3 teachers of another religion,- he ſhall be fined and 
* baniſhed. 4. Foreign miniſters ſhall enjoy the free 
<« exerciſe of their religion, only for themſelves and fa. 
© miles. F. Strangers of a different religion ſhall have 
<«« no public exerciſe of it, and their children ſhall be 
«© baptized by Lutheran miniſters, and educated in that 
religion; otherwiſe they ſhall not have the privilege of 
« Swediſh ſubjects.“ 

The Swedes are in general of a large ſtature, with 
white or yellow hair. People of faſhion are dreſſed in 
the French mode; and the commonalty here, as in Den- 
mark, wear cloaths made of coarſe ſtuff, lined with 
ſheep-ſkin, &c. Their diverſions alſo are the ſame as 
thoſe of their neighbours; ſuch as ſkaiting, running 
races in ſledges, and even failing in yachts upon 
the 1ce; exerciſes which they perform with amazing 
ſwiftneſs and dexterity, 


A 
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THIS kingdom is divided into ſeven parts, namely, 
Sweden, properly ſo called, Gothland, Livonia, Ingria, 
Finland, Lapland, and ſeveral iſlands in the Baltic. 
Sweden, properly ſo called, is bounded on the north by 
Lapland ; on the eaſt by the Gulph of Bothnia ; on the 
welt by the Norwegian mountains ; and on the ſouth by 
Gothland. It is ſub- divided into eleven parts, namely, 
Uplandia, Sudermania, Weſtmania, Nericia, Geſtricia; 
Heſingia, Dalekarlia, Midelpadia, Angermania, Jemptia, 
and Weſt-Bothnia. We ſhall begin with | 


i ou AS 


THIS province extends about ſeventy-five miles from 
north to ſouth, between the Baltic and Geſtricia, being 
ſeparated from the latter by the river Dala. Its extent 
from eaſt to weſt is ſixty miles, between the Baltic and 
the province of Weſtmania. The country is fertile, 
producing excellent wheat: it is alſo enriched with mines 
of iron, lead, and ſilver. Among the mountains of this 
province, ſome are remarkable for ſpacious: caverns, 
which reſemble large regular apartments. This territory 
is watered with twelve rivers, and a till greater number 
of lakes. The Maeler-lake is the principal among the 
latter, and lies in the midſt of Uplandia, Sudermania, 
and Weſtmania. It is forty-eight miles in length, yields 
an immenſe quantity of fiſh, and is ſaid to contain twelve 
huadred and ninety iſlands, . Its banks are beautifully 
diverſified with towns, caſtles, churches, noblemens' 
ſeats, and other edifices. It has a communication with 
the ſea, through the outlets of the north and ſouth rivers. 
or channels, near Stockholm. The chief occupation of 
the inhabitants of Uplandia is agriculture ; but in ſome 
places they work in the mines, and in others they are 
employed in the fiſheries. The moſt conſiderable places 
in this province are : 

STOCKHOLM, in Latin Holmia, or Stockbolmia, the capi- 
tal of the kingdom, and the refidence of the king, ſituated 
at the junction of the Baltic and the Maeler-lake, and 
therefore having the conveniency of ſalt and freſh water. 
It derives its name from its ſituation, and the great quan- 
tity of timber uſed in building it; Stock ſignifying tim- 
ber, and Bolm an iſland. It is two hundred and eighty 
miles north-eaſt of Copenhagen, three hundred and 
forty-two from Wyburg, two hundred and twenty-four 
from Gottenburg, three hundred and eighty-ſeven weſt 
of Peterſburg, four hundred and ſixty-five from Warſaw, 
ſix hundred north of Vienna, eight hundred and forty 
from Paris, and ſeven hundred and ninety north-eaſt of 
London. It is ſituated on a cluſter of fmall iſlands, and 
the houſes are founded upon piles. Including the two 
ſuburbs, one of which ſtands on the peninſula of Toren, 
and the other in Athundna, the town is as large and as 
populous as Briſtol, The ſea- water is here potable, the 
freſhneſs being occaſioned by the great quantity which 
the lake diſcharges. The caſtle, or palace, is a ſpacious 


ommunicated above a year, he ſhal 
No. LXI. * | 


commodations not only for the royal family, hut allo for 
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building, without taſte or magnificence, furniſhing acc 
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the greater part of the officers belonging to the houſe- 
hold: It likewiſe comprehends the national or ſupreme 
court of juſlice, the colleges of war, chancery, treaſury, 
and commerce; a chapel, armoury, library, and an of- 
fice for the public records: but moſt of the inferior of- 
' ficers and ſervants belonging to the court, including the 
ſoot- guards, are quartered on the burghers. The palace 
of the nobility, in which they aſſemble at the convention 
of the ſtates, is an elegant building, adorned on the out- 
ide with marble ftatues and columns, and decorated 
within with painting and ſculpture. , This, as well as all 
the other ſtately edifices in the kingdom, is covered with 
copper. The ſituation of this palace is on the banks of 
the lake, where three others are erected of equal magni- 
ficence, and on the ſame model, ſo as to compoſe an 
uniform piece of architecture. The bank, built at the 
expence of the city, is a noble ſtructure; and contri- 
butes, with many ſumptuous houſes belonging to the 
nobility, to exhibit a very ſplendid appearance. The 
houſes of the burghers are generally built of brick in the 
city ; but in the ſuburbs they are uſually compoſed of 
timber, and conſequently very ſubject to conflagrations. 
' Theſe houſes are often = in Finland, according to 
the plan and dimenſions preſcribed, and from thence 
tranſported in pieces to Stockholm by water, where they 
are put together by the carpenters. Theſe wooden habi- 
tations, with occaſional repairs, will laſt thirty or forty 
years, and are neater, warmer, and more comfortable 
than thoſe of brick or ſtone. To prevent the danger of 
conflagrations, the city is divided into twelve wards. 
Each of theſe has a maſter and four aſſiſtants, who in- 
ſtantly attend upon the alarm of fire ! and all porters and 
labourers are obliged to range themſelves under the 
maſter of the ward to which they belong. A fire-watch 
patroles the ſtreets by night, to give warning, or aſſiſt- 
ance if required ; and a centinel is placed in the ſteeple 
of e church, to toll the bell on the appearance of 
any ſuch accident. The police of Stockholm is regu- 
lated by the grand governor, aſſiſted by a deputy and 
bailiff of the caſtle. This city is the ſtaple of Sweden, 
to which all the commodities of the kingdom are brought 
for exportation, and where almoſt all the imports from 
abroad are depoſited. The port or haven, formed by 
te lake Maeler, is ſufficiently capacious to contain a 
thoufand ſail of ſhipping, and is furniſhed with a quay or 
wharf, about an Engliſh mile in length, to which the 
veſſels may he with their broadſides. Ihe greateſt incon- 
veniency attending this ſituation is the diſtance from the 
ſea, and the winding of the river, which is remarkably 
crooked. It opens into the Baltic, and the entrance, 
which is dangerous and rocky, is ſecured with two ſmall 
forts: Within it is perfectly ſafe and commodious. Moſt 
of the ſtreets of this town are broad, and kept very clean, 
and the market-places are ſpacious. The city, properly 
ſo called, contains upwards of five thouſand houſes, the 
chief of which are built upon piles, and are four or five 
ſtories in height. The number of inhabitants who pay 
taxes is eſtimated at ſixty thouſand. Stockholm is or- 
namented with twenty churches. In that dedicated to 
St. Francis are depoſited the remains of the following 
kings: Magnus Ladulas, Charles VIII. Guſtavus Adal- 
phus, Charles X, Charles XII. and Frederic I. with the 
queens Maria-Eleanora, Hedwig-Eleanora, and the two 
Ulrica-Eleanoras ; beſides ſeveral princes and princeſſes. | 
This city contains a town-houſe, a college of phyſicians, 
a navy- office, a board of admiralty, an orphan-houſe, a 
1 a marine fraternity, &c. The northern 
uburbs are remarkable for the king's gardens, and for the 
great number of artiſans who have choſen their habitations 
in that quarter. In the ſouthern ſuburb the Muſcovite 
commodities are ſold, and a magnificent exchange is there 
ſituated, where the merchants daily aſſemble. 
Urs, in Latin Up/alia, or Ugſala, an ancient city 
on the banks of the river Sala, about forty-two miles 
north weſt of Stockholm. It was anciently 5 chief ſeat 
of the ſovereigns of Sweden, where they had their ſu- 
preme tribunal. The greateſt ſacrifices offered in all the 
northern provinces, were brought hither in the time of 
Paganiſm ; and the moſt eminent heathen. prieſts had 
their reſidence in this city. The town, which is large, 


ſtands upon both ſides of the river, wluchi is 


and ſo hard frozen in the winter, that an — 2 1 
kept on the ice in the month of February, The * 110 
fications, of thus, place are inconſiderable; but the caſt ins 
"<a : p 
which is ſeated on a hill, and commands the «©; 1 
pretty well fortified,. very ſpacious, and elegantly b Wd 
in the Italian, manner. The cathedral is the moſſ ma ova 
nificent church in the whole kingdom, covered m nd 
copper, and adorned with ſeveral royal monumem Rek 
The remains of Eric IX. are ſhewn here in a fu 
ſhrine. Upſal was erected into a metropolitan ſce Wil 
pope Eugenius III. and the Roman catholic prelates Ma 
this archbiſhopric lived in great ſplendor, never appea we 
ing abroad without a retinue of five hundred hor: I 
was in the caſtle of Upſal that queen Chriſtina abdica Wie 
the crown, in 1654; and here Guſtavus I, afſemy! plac 
the ſtates, in order to aboliſh the Roman catholic n 
ligion. The univerſity of this city we have altea 
mentioned. The edifice called Academia Guſtavia, A be 
built by Guſtavus Adolphus, in 1622. It has a cupe bro 
at the top, in which is a curious anatomical ther Wie 
founded by profeſſor Rudbeck. It is enriched wh um 
mod valuable library, containing almoſt a thouſand m de 
nuſcripts ; among which is the Codex Argentens, ſoppoſ ver 
to be Uphila's Gothic tranſlation of the four Evanoelin te! 
but it ſeems rather to be written in the language fe 
ancient Franks. The muſeum, or cabinet of curioſiti Jae 
is faid to be worth a ton of gold. The aſtronomical n 
ſervatory was planned by the celebrated Celſius, and i 
phyſic-garden was laid out principally by Linnæus. TH id 
royal academy of ſciences was inſtituted here in 172i: 
The archbiſhop of Upſal is the Procancellarius Academi nt 
or vice-chancellor of the univerſity. The governor 8 
Uplandia reſides in this city. 0a 
EnxoeinG, in Latin Eucopia, an ancient city on ric 
lake Maeler, famous in the time of Paganiſm for bein Up 
the reſidence of the vaſſal kings of Fierdhundra. It Wo 
ſituated about twenty-five miles weſt of Stockholm, a p 
is a place of ſome trade. It has ſtill ſome remains at 
two churches, and as many convents. Nor: 
OESTHAMMAR, or OSTHAMMAR, an old ſea-poſ 
formerly a ſtaple-town. It was burnt by the Ruſſians Wil 
1719, but it has recovered itſelf ſince that calamity ; au cla 
its inhabitants ſubſiſt comfortably by navigation ann 
fiſhing. a (cl 
OrrtcRuUND, or OREGRUND, a ſea-port which hu 
been three times burnt and demoliſhed by the Ruſſian": 
The laſt time jt was thus laid waſte was in 1719, but le 
has ſince recovered ſome degree of proſperity. TIM. ! 
harbour is defended from the violence of the ſea by i 
mole, bow 
ELFEKARLBY, a ſmall town, in which an annual fail ! 
is kept: Here is a fiſhery, where ſalmon and lampe u 
are caught in great abundance. Ao 
SIGTUNA, a ſmall town, ſituated on a creck of t tart 
Maeler- lake, formerly made a figure among the chiet cingW! 
of the kingdom. It derives its name from the A fat. 
hero Odin, whoſe ſurname was Sigge. He came in Lt 
the north before the Chriſtian æra, and had his reſidency 
his temple, and court of judicature in this place; © 
which account it was called Siggeſtuna, or Sigge's-c0U 
Sigtuna lias experienced many viciſſitudes; but the V? 15 
increaſe of Stockholm gave it an irretrievable blow, toy 
in proportion as that city flouriſhed, this declined. de E 
veral churches, and other buildings, are to be ſeen he 
in a ruinous condition, | 8 
Nox rzldz, or NORR-TALGE, a ſea- port town, bu x | 
| by Guſtavus Adolphus, which in 1622 was endowed - # | 
the ſtaple and other privileges ; but the inhabitants cee oh 
to enjoy theſe privileges in 1637, and now ſubſiſt by . * 
vigation and fiſhing. The Ruſſians committed ge 
ravages here in 1719. * 
6 ; * V 
SUDERMANI A 4 
_ . THIS. province is ſeparated from Uplandia on "8 
north by 5 lake rm, on the eaſt it is bounded £ 
the Baltic; on the weſt by Nericia; and on the — bh 
by Eaſt Gothlands--It is a populous country, een e 
ſixty miles in length, and forty-five in breadth, ® 14 
2 | 
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ot only extremely fruitful in corn, but rich in mines 
timber. 
a lakes. The inhabitants of this territory are. prin- 
pally engaged in agriculture, ' hunting, fiſhing, and 
gorking in the mines: They alſo carry on a conſiderable 
e in corn, iron, and wooden-ware. This province is 
\ Wally ſub-divided into Sudermania, properly ſo called, 
nd the iſland of Foren, formed by the lakes Maeler and 
rckarma. The principal towns are | | 
NixtoPING, or Nicorixo, in Latin Nicopra, a well- 
wilt ſtaple town, and the capital of the province, ſeated 


Je zockholm. It is one of the moſt ancient cities in the 


ingdom of Sweden, and was formerly the reſidence of 


te kings and princes of Sudermania, The air of this 


bi ee is ſo temperate and ſalubrious, that, in times of 


ontagion, the royal family, and the ſeveral boards and 
fices, have frequently removed hither from Stockholm. 
The city is divided into two nearly equal parts, by a 
ke river, which riſes in Laughelſen, over which an 
keant ſtone bridge was built in 1728. Nikioping was 
n imoſt eonſumed by fire in 1661, and ſuffered greatly by 
m e ravages of the Ruſſians in 1719. Here was for- 
pol cry a very ancient caſtle, famed in hiſtory, in which 
lic ic kings of Sudermania reſided, but it was demoliſhed 
f offi 1665, The ſtreets are very commodious, and that 
lid led the high-ſtreet is? planted with Dutch limes. It 
ei two churches, an excellent harbour, ſeveral manu- 
n (ures, and a good trade. The Swediſh language is 
TW to be ſpoken in its greateſt purity in this town and 
- Mi cnvirons. The governor of Sudermania has a palace 
mi edis city. | | 
Or STRENGNASS, Or STRENGNESS, in Latin S!rengne/ia, 

n ancient town on the ſouth ſide of the lake Maeler, and 


n Mic { of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the metropolitan of 


bein Upſal. Its antiquity appears from ſome Gothic inſcrip- 

It tous, found upon large ſtones, in the Runic character, 

„ A porting that heathen idols have been worſhipped on 

zins iat pot ; which was alſo the ſcene on which the war- 
nors and wreſtlers of old exhibited proofs of their cou- 
nge, ſtrength, and agility. In the choir of the cathe- 
tal lies Charles IX. with his two queens, and duke 
Charles Philip. Here is a celebrated gymnaſium, or 
tminary, founded in 1626, by Guſtavus Adolphus; and 
cho, in which king Auguſtus I. received his firſt in- 
kuctions in the rudiments of learning. Oppoſite to 
lit town an annual fair is held upon the ice, when the 
lie Maeler is frozen. 


Tosa, or TRESEN, a town ſituated on the Baltic, 


by miles ſouth-eaſt of Stockholm, with a good har- 


bour, 
al fi Trrorx, or SoczrTELGE, a conſiderable place on the 


np i fide of the lake Maeler, twenty miles ſouth-weſt of 


wckholm. It is a flouriſhing town, and has a good 


of t furbour. Though it was burnt by the Ruſſian army in | 


t ct 510, it has ſince been handſomely rebuilt. Us 
Afar TosssLLa, in Latin Torfilia, a ſmall town within 
e in tle diſtance of the ſame lake. 


go WESTMANIA, 


ic v2 THIS province is bounded on the north by Dale- 
u, fla; on the eaſt by Uplandia ; on the welt by Wer- 
dend; and on the north by Nericia. The ſoil is fer- 


n hefe and conſiſts chiefly of arable land, with meadows, | 


Ares, and very fine woods. Its length is about ninety 
| and its breadth ſixty. Though it was formerly 
ed wiilderable for its filver mines, they are now exhauſted 
; cally Uluſed, It is well watered with rivers and lakes, and 


1 "Pence to its commerce, as it opens a paſſage 
u Province to Stockholm. The moſt conſiderable 
W in this territory are | 

*STERAHS, or AROSEN, in Latin Veſteraſium, or 


= very ancient town, through which the river 


on ti Ris the Paſſes, and afterwards falls into the lake Maeler. 

ided b bead! lee of a biſhop, and is rendered conſiderable by 
e — Alle, as well as by its ſituation. Here was con- 
ten 


ad the hereditary union or convention in' 1544, by 
ch the hereditary ſucceſſion to the crown of Sweden 


Here are eleven rivers, and ſeveral freſh-. 


Ln the ſhore of the Baltic, forty-eight miles ſouth of 


by na - vaſt quantities of fiſh. The Maeler lake is of hag | 
rom | 


| 


event the Danes had taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle ; bur 
that great prince, at the head of the Dalekarlians, de- 
feated their army in chis neighbourhood, and retook the 
fortreſs. . This cathedral is a ſpacious and magnificent 
ſtructure, famous for the architecture of its towers, and 
for being the burial-place of king Eric XIV. Here is a 
caſtle, part of which is made uſe of as a granary, with a 
ſeminary, and a weighing-houſe for metals; from whence 
a vaſt quantity of copper, iron, and braſs, is exported 
to Stockholm. The governor of the province reſides 
4 on town. Weſterahs is thirty-five miles from Stock- 
olm. 

ARBOGA, or ARBOGEN, in Latin Abrogia, a town 
ſituated on the little river Arbon, ſixty-ſix miles weſt of 
Stockholm. It was formerly well fortified, and embel- 
liſhed with a palace, ſeveral convents, chapels, and 
market-places, the remains of which are ſtill viſible ; 
but only two churches are left ſtanding. Several diets 
and provincial aſſemblies have been held here. Near 
the town 1s a remarkable grove, where ſacrifices were 
offered in Pagan times, and other monuments of anti- 
quity. 

K1oeine, or Kopinc, a handſome ancient town at the 
extremity of a bay of the Maeler-lake, called Galten. 
It carries on a good trade, and has a fine iron weigh- 
-houſe. 

Nova, a mine-town, on a lake of the ſame name, 
twenty-eight miles weſt of Arboga. 

LiNDESBERG, or LINDESZAS, an inconſiderable place 
on the ſide of a rivulet. 


NEARICHITA 


THIS province, which is about ſixty miles in length, 
and forty-eight in breadth, is bounded on the north by 
Weſtmania ; on the eaſt by Sudermania ; on the weſt by 
Weſt Gothland and Wermeland ; and on the ſouth by 
Eaſt Gothland, and the extremity of the lake Vetter. In 
many parts of this diſtrict the ſoil is fertile, and pro- 
duces corn and pafturage. Here are alſo iron and ſul- 
phur mines, quarries of load-ſtone, alum, lime-ſtone, 
&c. Nericia is remarkable for ſeveral large lakes and 
rivers; of which laſt the Troſa divides. the country in 
two parts from weſt to eaſt. This diſtrict is famous for 
ſeveral flouriſhing manufactures of all kinds of hard- 
ware, and has always been remarkable for forging arms, 
&c. The chief occupations of the inhabitants are agri- 
culture, working in the mines and forges, hunting, and 
fiſhing ; and they trade in grain and iron-wares, The 
principal places in this province are 

OxREBRO, or OREBRO, in Latin Oreborgia, a famous 
town on the Hielmar-lake, twenty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Arboga. 
cauſed it to be well-fortified ; and further improvements 
have been ſince made. Here are two churches, a gram- 
mar-ſchool, and a manufactory of fire-arms ; with a 
harbour on the Hielmar-lake, which has a communi- 
cation with the Maeler, by means of the river and canal 
of Arboga. 

ASKERSUND, a town ſituated. at the northern extre- 
mity of the lake Vetter, eighteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Oerebro. It has a harbour on the lake, and car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade in grain, nails, and tobacco. 

SELLEWELLA and S10STAD are two very inconſider- 
able towns. Glanſhammar is alſo a town of very little 
importance. Xa 


GESTRICIA. 


THIS province derives its name from Gaſtrick, which 
ſignifies hoſpitable. It contains. very little arable land, 
but has plenty of mines and woods; with rivers and 
lakes abounding with fiſh. It is bounded on the north 
by the little river Tynea; on the eaſt it has the Gulph 
of Boſnia; on the weſt it has Dalekarlia; and on the 
ſouth the river Dala, which divides it from Uplandia. 
It is divided into two parts by the river Haſunda, and 
contains the following places: 


GAFLE, 


was ſettled in the family of Guſtavus Vaſa, Before this 
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Having been oſten beſieged, king Guſtavus I. 
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Garz, or GEFLE, a large town, ſituated on a creek 
of the Gulph of Bothnia. The river Gefle paſſes 
through it, ſupplying it with plenty of ſalmon; and 
afterwards divides itſelf into three branches, forming 
the two pleaſant iſlands of Alderholm and Iflandſholm, 
and at the diſtance of three miles from the town 1s re- 
ceived into the ocean. This is a populous town, and has 
a well-endowed ſeminary, with a handſome town-houſe, 
an hoſpital, and a ſchool. It had a caſtle, which was 
deſtroyed by fire in 1727. On the iſland of Anderholm 
ſtands a large cuſtom-houſe, with an arſenal, a maga- 
zine, a dock, a handſome iron weigh-houſe, two ware- 
houſes, and a landing-place for deals, &c. It is ſituated 
about forty-five miles north of Upfal. 


Boxxa, a ſmall town about forty miles north of | 


Gefle. | | 
CoPERBERGET, alſo a ſmall inconſiderable town. 


HELSING IA. 


THIS is one of the moſt extenſive provinces of 
'Sweden, being one hundred and thirty-ſeven miles in 
length, and ſeventy-eight in breadth. It is bounded on 
the north by Jemptia, and Medelpadia ; on the eaſt by 
the Gulph of Bothnia; on the welt and ſouth-weſt by 
Dalekarlia; and on the ſouth by Geſtricia. What little 
arable land it contains yields great crops, and the paſtures 
feed great numbers of fine cattle. This territory con- 
tains ſeveral large foreſts, is enriched with iron- works, 
and its rivers and lakes abound in fiſh. The natives of 
this province are particularly celebrated for their courage. 
The principal places in it are. | 

Hup1ickswaLlt, or HupwickswalD, a ſmall ſea- 
port town, with a commodious harbour. Beſides an ad- 
vantageous trade in deal-boards, beams, wooden chairs, 
flax, linen, butter, &c. the inhabitants employ them- 
ſelves in agriculture, and mechanic trades. , Here is a 
church, and a ſchool. Though this place was laid in 
aſhes by the Ruſſians in 1721, it is now in a flouriſhing 
ſtate. | 

SODERHAMN, a ſmall ſea-port ſituated between two 
mountains, on the river Liuſna, twenty-four miles ſouth 
of Hudickſwall. The inhabitants carry on a briſk trade 
in flax, butrer, &c. 

FLos, a conſiderable village, having ſeveral manufac- 
tures of linen, woollen, &c. 


DALEKARLIA, ox DALIA. 


THIS territory derives its name from the river Dala, 
which croſſes it. It is about one hundred and ſixty-five 
miles in length, and one hundred in breadth ; having the 
Norwegian mountains on the weſt and north ; Helfingia 
and Geſtricia on the eaſt; and Wermeland and Weſt- 
mania on the ſouth. It is very mountainous, and has 
but little arable land. But where the ſoil between the 
mountains admits of tillage, it produces plenty of oats 
and peaſe, of which the natives make bread. The in- 
habitants of this province, who are called Dalekarlians, 
are famed in hiſtory for their integrity and firm attach- 
ment to their king and country; but they are more par- 
_ ticularly celebrated for their bravery. They are proof 
againſt toil, hunger, and hardſhips, and experience the 
advantage of induſtry and ceconomy, by their being able 
to ſubſiſt, by their daily acquiſitions, in ſuch a barren 
and mountainous country. The Runic Calendar is ſtill 
in uſe among them, and they carry it about as a perpe- 


tual almanack. Here are no towns, but the principal 


* 


villages are 3 

Ip RA, ſituated on the river Elſinam, one of the ſources 
of the Dala, which runs into the Silian-lake, one hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix miles weſt of Hudickſwall. 

1 a populous place, ſituated between two lakes. 
| Ee a village farther ſouth. | 
 HEDpeMoOR a, another village on the river Da | 

the confines of Weſtmania. aan 


ME DELYAPD IA. 
© THIS cou 


* 


ntry has Angermania on the north, the 


 Gulph of Bothnia on the eaſt, Jempterland on the 


4 
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| is in general level, and the ſoil pretty fertile ; 


north-weſt, and Helſingia on the ſouth-weſt, Thy, 
it 1s mountainous and Fl of foreſts, it has ſeyeral de 
lightful vallies of arable and meadow land. The ſced 
not ſown here till about Whitſuntide, but the corn ripe 
in ten. weeks. This province 1s agreeably interſperſ 
with lakes and rivers, which yield a plentiful ſupply & 
fiſh: The principal rivers are the Indal and the Nis 
rund. The foreſts abound in veniſon, and game of 
ſorts ; among which are elks, rein- deer, beavers, ma; 
tens, weaſels, lynxes, foxes, and wild-fowl. The graj 
which grows in this diſtrict is ſufficient for the conſumr 
tion of the inhabitants. They have alſo plenty of cart] 
and deal in timber, hops, hemp, flax, fowls, butter, a 
dried fiſh, The principal places are 

SUNDSWALL, or SUNSWALD, in Latin Sundfwallig 
well-built ſea-port, and the only one in the country, 7 
the middle of the town is a ſmall pond, well ſtocked wir 
a fiſh called karauſch, a kind of ſmall carp : it is calle 
in French Coraſſin, and in Latin Coraceus. A woglle 
manufactory has lately been eſtabliſhed here. Here is 
dock, where ſeveral large veſſels have been built, and 


commodious harbour, which is about three miles Wl * 
breadth. | | E 
Has10, a ſea-port, ſituated on the Indal. ie 
Tuna, a ſmall town on the Niſarund, where a tori l 
is ſhewn about ten ells in length, ſaid to be that of H 
great Skarkoter, who was famous for his heroic a. 
chievements, and equally celebrated for his clemen - 
and moderation. - 
NirunDa, a ſea- port on the Niſarund. Dar 
TRoy ſtands higher on the ſame river. 11 
Tix, IN DAL, and CARTOBEc, three ſmall places c OI 
the river Indal. E” 
On the coaſt are the ſmall towns of Anas, Sion, ai 
Guarp. pe 
Plack 
This 
AN GERMANIA. X 
THE province of Angermania is bounded on t 
north by Weſt Bothnia and Lapland; on the eaſt by ti 4. 
Gulph of Bothnia ; on the weſt by Jempterland ; and ol. U 
the ſouth by Medelpadia. It is ninety miles in lengti ¶ non 
and nearly as many in breadth. The river Angerma 41, 
flodt, which waters it, is one of the largeſt in the who 
kingdom, and furniſhes a very lucrative ſalmon fiſher. p 
The country is mountainous, woody, and of cou non 
thinly inhabited. Some parts, however, produce ci; 
cellent corn, and others. rye, peaſe, linſeed, flax, a er 
good barley. Here are alſo ſeveral excellent iron- wor den 
The following are the only two places worth mention! L 
in this territory: i Guſt 
HRNOSaxD, a ſea-port, and the only town in ti 
country, ſituated on the iſland of Hernon, near t 
mouth of the river Angermanflodt, where it falls int 
the Gulph of Bothnia. It has a communication with up G 
continent by a bridge of about one hundred ells in lengti c 
On the north fide of the harbour, there is a ſuffice ol 
depth of water for the largeſt ſhips to come up and ul; 
load at the warehouſes ; but, on the ſouth ſide, it 1s onl r 
practicable for flat-bottomed veſſels and lighters. He tt, 
noſand was formerly a ſtaple-town, and ſtill carries 00 aft 
conſiderable trade, particularly in linen. This 15 the L 
ſidence of the ſuperintendant of the ſee of Hernoſan Neg 
and contains a ſeminary and a ſchool]. In 1710, 17" nie 
and 1721, it was burnt by the Ruſſians, but has fn 6 
recovered itſelf. , | bend 
Nara, a ſmall place, ſeated on the Bothnic Gulf! Gott, 
about forty-five miles more to the north. 
WEST. BOTHNHIA % 
THIS province has Angermania on the ſoutl, "Walk 
Gulph of Bochnis on the er Swediſh Lapland: * 
the weſt and north. It is well peopled, abounds in, Bets 
lages, and is watered by the Lapland rivers Uma, © bn 
leſta, Pitha, Lula, Rano, Torno, and Rim ak 
diſcharge themſelves into the Gulph, and give 04” Bi les 
the towns ſituated at their reſpective ms. ; on n þ J 


alſo many lakes, and ſeveral large foreſts. d choul 
0 


-nhabitants ſow the corn very late, it ripens in fix, 
en, or eight weeks, as the ground lies more or leſs 
"ofed to the north. But ſudden froſts frequently prove 
mental to the corn, particularly in the nights of the 


gntN of July. - 
The inhabitants of Weſt Bothnia are much celebrated 


unting, and fiſhing ; and endure hunger and hardſhips 
ond any other people, being inured to it from their 
uh. Even in fruitful years they ſhun indulgence, and 
ix their corn with chaff and pulverized pine-bark, to 
ke what they call their Stampe Brot, or pounded 
Jed. They traffic in beams, deal-boards, timber, 
lingles, Caſtor, tar, dried ſalmon and other fiſh, wild- 
l, veniſon, butter, cheeſe, cummin, train- oil, and 
plow : Their other articles are ſables, the ſkins of blue 
nd white foxes, ermines, bears, wolves, martens, 
wenas, beavers, and rein-deer, Theſe commodities are 
xt only carried to other parts of Sweden, but alto over 
te mountains to Norway, or through vaſt deſerts to 
tha, The principal places in Welt Bothnia are 
TokNEA, or TorNo, in Latin Torna, a ſmall ſea- 
t town, ſtanding on a peninſula formed by a river of 
t fame name. It has a good harbour, and, being ſeated 
n the confines of Lapland, a very conſiderable trade is 
arried on in it, not only by the Swedes and Laplanders, 
kt alſo the Ruſſians and Norwegians. The church is 
wilt of wood, and ſtands at a little diſtance from the 
wn. In 1694, this town was honoured with the pre- 
tice of king Charles XI. who, being accompanied by 

ons of diſtinction and men of learning, took a view 
the ſun at midnight, if it may be fo expreſſed, from 
de church tower of Tornea; for, at that time of the 
ear, the ſun may be ſeen above the horizon when in the 
qpoſite part of the meridian of Tornea, by a ſpectator 
ſaced at a certain height above the ſurface of the earth. 
This town, and the adjacent country from hence to Kit- 
6, have lately been rendered famous by the obſervations 
made in theſe parts by Monſ. Maupertuis, and ſome 
tber members of the academy of ſciences at Paris, in 
nder to determine the figure of the earth. 

Unza, or UMA, a conſiderable ſea- port town, at the 
mouth of the river of the ſame name, built by Guſtavus 
Adolphus. It has a commodious harbour, and carries 
0 a good trade. 

Pitaa, or PiTEA,: a ſea-port, on a ſmall iſland at the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name. It is joined to the 
continent by a wooden bridge, at the end of which a gate 
b erected. The ſtreets run in parallel lines, and the 
wun has a commodious harbour. 

LuzLa, or LuLa, a ſmall ſea- port, firſt built by 
buſtavus Adolphus. 


Tut KINGDOM or GOTHLAND. 


GCOTHLAND, or GOTHIA, in Latin Ghia, 
bubia, or Gothlandia, is a large fertile country, and the 
moſt ſouthern of all Sweden. It has Sweden, properly 
b called, on the north, and the Baltic, the Sound, and 
part of the ocean, on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, Its ex- 
ent, from the confines of Dalekarlia in the north, to the 
walt of Schonen on the ſouth, is about three hundred 
and thirty miles; and from Gottenburg in the weſt, to 
berg in the eaſt, one hundred and ſeventy- four 
es. 


Cothland is the ſecond diviſion of Sweden, compre- 
— Eaſt Gothland, Weſt Gothland, and South 


EAST GOT H LAN. 


N country includes Eaſt Gothland, properly ſo 
5 d, Smaland, and the iſland of Oeland. It has 
Wermania on the north, the Baltic on the eaſt, the lake 
* on the weſt, and Smaland on the ſouth. The 
N is flat and fertile, producing plenty of corn, 
likes, iſh, fowl; and veniſon. Among the twenty-three 
te V. ch furniſh Eaſt Gothland with fiſh and water; 
1 rn which lies between Eaſt and Weſt Gothland 
| Mix aka ; for it extends ninety miles in 


«their valour. They ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, 
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length, and fifteen in breadth, and contains the iſlands of 
Wiſingſe and Stora Rochnen. It has but one outlet by 
the river Motala, though upwards of forty little ſtreams 
diſcharge themſelves into it. The principal places in this 
diſtri& are 

Nokklorixd, or NoRKoeinG, in Latin Norcopra, 
ſignifying the Northern Market, a ſtaple-town, ſituated 
on the river Motala, which falls into the Gulph of Bra- 
wicken, about ſeventy-five miles ſouth of Stockholm. 
It is next to Stockholm in extent, and is reckoned one of 
the beſt cities in the kingdom. In a diet held here, in 
1604, duke Charles was proclaimed king, and the fa- 
mous hereditary union was enacted. Though it was 
deſtroyed by the Ruſſians in 1719, it has ſince recovered 
itſelf, and is now in a good condition. It contains five 
churches, has a good trade, and a commodious quay. 
Here are ſeveral woollen manufactories, with ſome 
paper-mills, a printing-houſe, and two copper-mills. 

SODERKIOPING, Or SUDERKOPING, A ſtaple- town on 
an arm of the ſea, about fifteen miles weſt of the Baltic. 
It is one of the moſt ancient places in Gothland, and had 
formerly its own municipal laws. Two kings were 
crowned here; and, in 1595, a diet was held in the 
town: But it was then in a much more flouriſhing con- 
dition than it is at preſent, though it is ſtill ornamented 
with two churches. Some curious cryſtal ſtones are 
found in the neighbourhood. 

STEGEBERG, A town ſeated on the Baltic, about ten 
miles eaſt of Soderkioping. It has a good harbour, 
from which it derives ſome commerce. l 

WapsTENa, or WASTENA, a town ſeated on the 
eaſtern bank of the lake Vetter, twenty-five miles weſt 
of Norkioping. It is principally remarkable for its an- 
cient caſtle, which makes a grand figure with its moats, 
redoubts, and draw-bridges. A muſlin manufacture has 
been lately eſtabliſhed in this town. 

Linx1oPiNG, in Latin Lincopia, an ancient town on 
the banks of the river Steng, not far from the Roxen- 
lake. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has three churches, 
including the cathedral, a ſeminary with ſeven maſters, 
erected in 1628, a library, and a printing-houſe. There 
are,. however, but few mechanics, and not one phyſician 
at Linkioping, though it is the reſidence of the governor 
of Eaſt Gothland. One of the kings was crowned in 
this place, and a diet was held in it in the year 1600. 

SKENINGE, an ancient town, ſituated on the river 
Skena, It was formerly a large and opulent city, adorned 
with ſeveral churches and convents, but it has long ceaſed 
to be in that flouriſhing ſtate, The annual fair, held 
here on the 29th of July, is, however, one of the greateſt 
in the whole kingdom. In 1248, a general council was 
held here, purfuant to a bull of pope Innocent IV. in 
Rue the marriage of the clergy was prohibited as un- 
lawful. 


SMALAND, ox SMALANDIA. 


THIS country, which is one hundred and twenty 
miles in length, and feventy-two in breadth, was for- 
merly governed by its own kings. It has Eaſt Gothland 
Proper on the north, the Baltic on the eaſt, Blekinge on 
the ſouth, and Halland on the weſt. This territory is 
mountainous, but thoſe parts of it which have been cul- 
tivated and improved by induſtry, are very fruitful.” It 
is alſo particularly remarkable for its fine paſtures. Here 
are large foreſts of beach, and other trees, with mines of 
ſilver, copper, iron, &c. A vein of gold has been 


likewiſe diſcovered in this province. The high mountain 


of Hunſburg reſembles a cone, and may be ſeen” at the 


| diſtance of fifty miles. This diſtri&t is watered by ten 


rivers, and contains no leſs than twenty-one lakes. The 
moſt conſiderable places in Smaland are 
CaLMaR; in Latin Calmaria, the capital of the pro- 
vince, a conſiderable city, ſituated on a ſtraight * the 
Baltic formed by the iſle of Oeland, which lies oppoſite 
to it, one hundred and ſixty miles ſouth of Stockholm. 
The old city, famous for the union of Calmar, after 
having been frequently taken and pillaged, was burnt to 


the ground in 1547. After this misfortune the new city - 


was built on the little iſland of Owernholm, upon a 
9 large, 
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under its juriſdiction. 
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large, ſpacious, and uniform plan. The ftreets are 
broad and commodious, and the houſes well- built, but 
the place is far from being populous. It is fortified with 


four walls and moats on the land fide, though it has one 


wall towards the ſea. But the town is rendered ſtrong 
by its fituation, having moraſſes and canals on the land- 
fide, with dangerous rocks and intermediate whirlpools 
towards the ſea. Here is alſo a good garriſon. Calmar 
is a town of conſiderable trade. The prefect, or gover- 


nor, reſides in the royal palace of Hoſmo near this city. 


Calmar is adorned with a biſhop's palace, a gymnaſium, 
or ſeminary, and a fine cathedral, with a commodious 
quay for ſhipping ; and its neighbourhood is improved 
with a royal chace. 

Wrxio, or Wexco, a pretty conſiderable town, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, almoſt in the centre of the province, 
forty-five miles north-weft of Calmar. A ſeminary was 
founded here in 1648 ; but the library, and the cathedral], 
which was above nine hundred years old, and was the 
burying place of St. Siegfried, its founder, was deſtroyed 
by fire in 1740. 

WESTERWICK, a ſtaple town ſituated on a bay called 
Spareſund, near which 1s a cuſtom-houſe, where all out- 
ward-bound ſhips are ſearched. It has a good harbour, 
a commodious quay, and a cloth manufacture. - It car- 
ries on a briſk trade in ſhip-timber, and all ſorts of naval 
ſtores. At the entrance of the bay ſtands Spareherg-hill, 
which ſerves as a land- mark for ſhips. | 

ExEs10, an inland town, having a great trade in oxen, 
tapeſtry, chairs, and other furniture. 

JonxnxroeinG, or JENEKOPING, an ancient ſtaple 
town, fituated on the lake Vetter, in which are three 
churches, with an armoury, an arſenal belonging to the 
crown, and an elaboratory. The ſupreme court of juſ- 
tice for Gothland, inſtituted in 1634, is held in this place, 
and has ten provincial, with forty-eight inferior courts, 
Here was formerly a mint, and. a 
convent of regulars. The caſtle, after being ſeveral 
times demoliſhed and rebuilt, was totally deſtroyed by 
fire in 1737. Near the town is a royal chace, or foreſt, 
planted with oaks. | 

GRENNA, a ſmall town, ſeated between the Watter- 
lake and a high mountain. | 

BROwALLA-HEI DE, or BROwALLA-HEATH, about 
twelve miles from Wexio, is famous for being the place 


where the Danes were totally routed, by the heroine 


Blenda, who commanded the Smaland women, in the 
abſence of their huſbands, who were engaged in another 
expedition. As a reward for their bravery, the women 
of Smaland were honoured with extraordinary privileges, 
and wore a kind of martial head-dreſs; and they have 
ſtill an equal ſhare of inheritance with the men. 

The Ifle of Oeland, though one of the ſubdiviſions of 
Eaſt-Gothland, will be deſcribed among the iſlands be- 
longing to Sweden. 


WEST GOTHLAND. 


The province of Weſt Gothland Proper was formerly 
governed by its own kings, and had its peculiar laws 
'and privileges. It is bounded on the north by the lake 
Wenner, and part of Wermeland ; on the eaſt by part of 
Nericia and the lake Vetter ; on the ſouth-weſt by Hal- 
land ; on the north-weſt by the river Gothelba, and the 


3 of Dalia; and on the ſouth-eaſt by Smaland. 
t is 


one hundred and twenty miles in length, and nine- 
ty-ſix in breadth; It is well watered with lakes and 
rivers, and abounds with excellent paſtures, enabling the 
inhabitants to enrich themſelves by breeding numerous 
herds of black cattle. The Wenner-lake is eighty-four 
miles in length, and forty-two in- breadth. Though it 
receives twenty-four rivers; only one flows out of it, which 
is called the Gothe-Elbe, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſea, Weſt Gothland is ſubdivided into Weſt Gothland 
Proper, Wermeland, and Dalia. The principal places 
in Weſt Gothland Proper are ; | 
GOTTENBURG, or GOTHENBURG, in Latin Gothg- 
zurgum, the capital of the province, ſituated in the 
Schagar-rack, or Categate, on the ſouth branch of the 
river Gothelba, which here falls into the ſea, forming a 


OF 
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commodious harbour for the city. It was 
Charles IX. in 1607, on the and of 88 3 
being deſtroyed in 1611, by Chriſtian IV. the inn 1 
tants were, in the reign of Guſtavus Adolphus — E 
to the place where the town now ſtands, and ind 
with many extraordinary privileges, in conſequence 
which it became a place of conſiderable trade. Gotte 
burg 1s a very opulent place, and is regularly fortifiei 
On the land fide it is alſo defended by two citadel; cl | 
the Lion and the Crown, and, towards the ſea, by 7 
citadel of New-Elfsburg. Gottenburg is a biſhop's 1 
and has two printing-houſes, a ſeminary, an orphal '1 
houſe, an edifice called the crown-houſe, a city churcidiſ | 
a German church, and ſeveral docks and quays ; a | 
the number of its inhabitants is computed at thine b 
thouſand. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a great nun 
ber of ſhips frequent this city, as all thoſe which {Ml 
from foreign ſea-ports, without the Categate, may en: 
this port without being obliged to paſs through the Sou 
or the Baltic, The harbour is at preſent an excelle 4 
one; but it is ſaid to become ſhallower by degree 
Here is held a college of admiralty; and a ſquadron r= fl 
men of war lies in the port. A brigade of engineeriY 
and a conſtant garriſon, are alſo held in this city, ] 
1644, the Danes exerted their utmoſt endeavours to d 
ſtroy this city, but without effect, and it is now conſi 
dered as one of the ſtrongeſt maritime towns in tl 
kingdom. 

SKARA, Or SKAREN, an ancient City, once the capi 
tal of the kingdom of Gothland, and the reſidence « 
many of its kings. It is the ſee of a biſhop, abo 
twelve miles ſouth of the Wenner-lake, and eight 
north-weſt of Gottenburg. This place was ornamentef@ 
with ſeveral churches and convents, the ruins of whic| 
are ſtill viſible ; but it was deſtroyed in 1719, and th 
preſent number of its inhabitants does not excecd fou 
hundred. The cathedral is a very large ſtructure. Th 
royal palace, built in 1545, which ſtood near this city 
was laid in aſhes by the Danes in 1611. In the neigh 
bourhood ſtands the mountain Kendakulla, remarkabl 
for its height and fertility. It is covered with a variety c 
trees, ſhrubs, herbs, and plants, which not only aftord 
a delightful proſpect to the eye, but alſo yield food and 
ſhelter to an infinite number of birds, which in ſumme 
are inceſſantly warbling among theſe delicious groves. 

LipxoeinG, in Latin Lidkopia, a ſmall town ſeate 
at the influx of the Lida into the Wenner-lake. Ir i 
divided into the New and Old town by the river. A 
annual fair is held here in the month of Seprember. 

FaLK1oPING, or FALKOPING, an inland town in the 
centre of the diſtrict, on the ſouth bank of a little lake 
which empries itſelf into the river Lida. It is about 
twenty miles north-weſt of Skara. 

MaRIESTADT, a town founded by Mary-Anne, con 
ſort of king Charles IX. thirty miles north-eaſt of Lid 
koping. 

SK1OFDE, a ſmall ancient town, Formerly the bones 
and other reliques of St. Helena, who is ſaid to have bet 
buried in the church here, which was founded by that 
faint in the twelfth century, were worſhipped with great 
devotion, 2 
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THE diſtrict of Wermeland, or Vermelandi, es 
tends about one hundred and forty miles from north te 
ſouth, and is bounded on the north by Dalekarlia, on the 
eaſt by Weſtmania and Nericia; on the weſt by Nor 
way and part of Dalia; and on the ſouth by the Wen. 
ner- lake. This country is every where mountainoy 
but the eaſt and ſouth parts are more level than the reſt o 
the province. It is certain, however, that the wood 
and mines of ſilver, lead, copper, and iron, with i 
forges, founderies, &c. belonging to them, furniſh 1 
mountaineers with a great variety of employ mens. 
1726, ſome pure ſilver was found in an iron- mine 11 
from Philipſtadt, and the memory of this erna 
circumſtance has been preſerved in ſome medab n 
The places moſt entitled to 09” 


on the occaſion. 


this territory are 
TY  CarLstall 


Cart.STADT, or CARLOSTADT, an inland town, in 
ery commodious ſituation, built by duke Charles on 


' iV 5 . . 
iland of Tingwalla, where the river Clara runs into 


* Wenner- lake. It contains about eight hundred inha- 


bionts, a ſuperintendant, a ſchool founded by king 
ales XI. a woolen manufacture: and a good metal 
A reigh-boule, from which great quantities of iron and 
ober are exported. It is one hundred and twenty miles 
(ett of Stockholm. 
bparirsrapr, in Latin Philipaſtadium, a town ſur- 
Landed with lakes and mountains, twenty-five miles 
W .ccth-caſt of Carlſtadt. It was built by Charles IX. and 
med after his ſon Charles-Philip. 
W Ruscoy, a ſmall town, about twenty-five miles ſouth 
2 {Philipſtadr. 


. 


ls province, which the Swedes call Daal, is one 
(ue ſmalleſt in the kingdom; being about eighty-four 
nes from north to ſouth, and not exceeding twenty- 
or from eaſt to weſt. It has the lake Wenner on the 
Wt; Weſt Gothland Proper on the ſouth-eaſt ; the go- 
ermment of Bahus, and part of Aggerhus, on the weſt 
d north-weſt; and Wermeland on the north. The 
wuntry is barren and mountainous, abounding with 
les and rivers, Which fall into the lake Wenner. But 
. jiclds good paſturage for cattle, which are of a larger 
weed here than in any other part of Sweden. This 
irik contains but two towns worth mentioning, 
mich are 

Dal EZ URC, a ſmall town on the weſtern bank of the 
tke Wenner, about ſixty miles north-eaſt of Gotten- 
hung. b 

= a ſmall rown ſituated on the ſame lake, thirty 
nes north of Daleburg. 


SOUTH GOTHLAND. 


THIS country conſiſts of three provinces, namely, 
Aaland, Schonen, and Blekinge, which have ſuffered 
rrious viciſſitudes. Sometimes they were ſubject to the 
un of Denmark, and ſometimes they were in the 
ſeſſion of the Swedes; but at length king Charles 
Weuſtus annexed them for ever to the Swediſh domi- 
dans, by the treaty of Roſchild in 1658. South Goth- 
ud is ſurrounded by the ſea, except on the north, where 
ts bounded by Eaſt and Weſt Gothland. The firſt 
wyince of South Gothland is 


C 


THE name of this territory denotes a high land; 
ſence ir is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from the 
gu mountains it contains. It has Eaſt and Weſt Goth- 
ad on the north-eaſt and north; the Categate on the 
Mi-weſt ; and Schonen on the ſouth. It is ſeventy-five 
us in length, and, at its ſouthern angle, about twenty- 
in breadth, This country formerly belonged to 
mark; but, in 164.5, was mortgaged to Sweden as a 
wry for the free paſſage of the Sound, and afterwards 
ated to that kingdom by. the treaty of Roſchild. The 
Muce of the arable land, in this diſtrict, is far from 
as ſufficient for the ſupport of the inhabitants; but 
b defect is in ſome meaſure compenſated by the great 
ay of fiſh which it affords. The ſalmon of Halland 
KKkoned the beſt in Sweden: It is watered with five 


0 two conſiderable lakes. This country is partly 
ed for the equipment of dragoons, and ſupport of 
C for the royal navy. The principal places in 


Hausrabr, or HeLMsTAD, a pleaſant, well-built, 


Fr the capital of the province, and endowed with 
BY Privileges. Here was a caſtle, erected by 
un VI. king of Denmark, but it has been razed, 
a F governor of the province now reſides in the 
he woollen manufactures eſtabliſhed in this 


u ar in a flouriſhing condition; and the ſalmon- 


UM, all of which afford good falmon-fiſheries. Here 


M-town, at the mouth of the Niſſa. In 1 327, it | 


fiſhery near it is in high eſtimation. In times of popery, 
Halmſtadt was embelliſhed with three convents ; and, in 
1619, it was the ſcene of an interview betwen king Gul- 
tavus Adolphus, and Chriſtian IV. of Denmark. Near 
it 15 a large tobacco plantation. 

LAkoL uk, in Latin Laholmia, a ſmall town on the 
Categate, at the mouth of the river Laga, eighteen 
miles ſouth of Halmſtadt. It has a good harbour, and 
had a citadel, which was deſtroyed in the reign of 
Charles XI. 

FALKENBURG, a ſmall ancient ſea- port, at the mouth 
of the river of the ſame name, iſſuing from the Alſungen- 
lake. It has a tolerable harbour, and a good ſalmon- 
fiſhery. 

WarDpBERo, or Warrtro, a ſmall town, with a 
ſtrong caſtle, and a capacious harbour. 

KoncsBACKA, a ſmall town, ſituated amidſt three 


rivers, which at a little diſtance all diſcharge themſelves 
into the ſea. 5 


E 


THIS province is ſituated fo near Denmark, that it 
is ſeparated from Zealand only by the Sound, which in 
one part is but a league in breadth. It is bounded on 
the north by Halland and Smaland, and on the eaſt and 
ſouth by Blekinge and the Baltic. In ancient times it 
was governed by its own kings, and had its particular 
laws. This territory, which is about eighty miles in 
length, and fixty in breadth, is the moſt ſouthern and 
molt fruitful country in Sweden, abounding with mines 
of ſilver, lead, and iron, as well as corn, cattle, and all 
the conveniencies of life. This province, with regard 
to its many advantages, may be called the Store-houſe 
or Granary of Sweden. No diſtri&t in the kingdom is 
to be compared to it for elegant ſeats, and noblemens' 
eſtates. All forts of animals are larger in Schonen than 
in the northern parts of Sweden: they are, however, leſs 
vigorous, and become ſtronger and hardier when they are 
removed northwards, The number of inhabitants in 
Schonen is eſtimated at about ſix hundred thouſand. 

This territory belonged formerly to Denmark, but 
was finally annexed to Sweden by a treaty concluded at 
Fontainbleau, in 1679. But, ſince that time, Schonen 
has frequently been the theatre of war among the powers 
of the north. The moſt conſiderable places in it are 

LunDEN, or LunD, in Latin Lunda Gothorum, a very 
ancient city, formerly the reſidence of the kings of this 
country. It is ſituated at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, 
about twenty-four miles eaſt of Copenhagen. It was 
formerly the ſee of an archbiſhop, and the ſeat of an 
univerſity, at which the celebrated Samuel Puffendorf 
was educated : but the metropolitan dignity was removed 
to Copenhagen, and the univerſity ſuppreſſed. The city 
was once very conſiderable, and adorned with twenty-two 
churches. The cathedral of St.-Laurence, which till 
remains, is a magnificent ſtructure, remarkable for a 


very lofty ſpire, which ſerves as a land-mark to failors ;. - 


and for a curious clock, ſaid to have been contrived by 
Caſpar Bartholinus. This machine not only exhibits the 
hour, day, month, year, together with all the feſtivals, 
but is fo artfully conſtructed, that, when the hour re- 


volves, two figures of armed men on horſeback advance, 


and, encountering each other, give as many blows as the 
hammer is to ſtrike on the bal. When this buſineſs is 
performed, a door opens diſcovering the Virgin Mary 
ſeated on a throne, with Chriſt in her arms, and the magi 
or wiſe men paying homage to him, while two trumpeters 
ſound a note of triumph. In 1676, king Charles XI. 
entirely defeated the Danes near this city; and, in 1679, 
a peace was concluded here between Denmark and Swe- 
den. On a hill near this place, called St. Laborius's- 
hill, or Spipare-hog, the Daniſh kings were anciently 
elected. 15 n 
 Marmo, or Marmoz, a conſiderable ſtaple-town, 
having walls, moats, and baſtions towards the land, 
with ſeveral fortifications and a caſtle towards the ſea, 
twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Lunden. Beſides an orphan- 
houſe, two churches, a large market- place, and ſeveral 
woollen manufactures, here is a philological ſociety, in- 
| | ſtituted 
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ſtituted in the eleventh century, in memory 
Canute IV. ſurnamed The Pious. 

LANDSKRONA, or LAN DSKROON, in Latin Coronia, a 
fortified ſtaple- town, ſituated near the Sound, with a 
commodious harbour. It contains two churches, and a 
ſtrong caſtle, built in 1549, by Chriſtian III. king of 
Denmark, on the ſpot where an old ruinous convent 
ſtood. In this neighbourhood Chriſtian V. of Denmark 
was defeated, in a pitched battle, by Charles XI. of 
Sweden, in 1677. 

HzeL$inBoRG, or ELSINBURG, a town ſituated on the 
ſhore of the Sound, oppoſite to Cronenburg in Zealand, 
being the uſual ferry for paſſengers over the Sound into 
Denmark. It is a place of conſiderable trade, and was 
formerly fortified ; but no part of its fortifications now 
remain, except an old caſtle, with a ſquare high tower, 
ſerving as a direction for mariners. This town has been 
more than once taken by the Danes, but the Swedes 
never ſuffered it to remain long in their poſſeſſion. 

ENGELHOLM, a ſmall town at the mouth of a river 
which falls into the Categate, about fifteen miles north of 
Helſinborg. 

Tnokkkou, a conſiderable fiſhing- town, with a kind 
of votive church, to which the ſea- faring people ſend 
large pecuniary offerings from all the neighbouring 

ts. 
„„ TORR in Latin Portus Cimbrorum, a ſmall 
ſea-port on the Baltic, from which the ancient Cimbri 
are ſaid to have ſet fail for their foreign expeditions. 

CHRISTIANSTADT, a town ſituated on the river 
Helge-a, which almoſt ſurrounds it. The founder of it 
was Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, from whom it re- 
ceived its name. Beſides a handſome church, a ichool, 
a ſtrong bridge with a number of warehouſes built on it, 
and ſeveral manufactures of ſilk, woollen, and linen, it 
is fortified with walls and horn-works ; but the caſtle, 
which ſtands near the church, does not appear to be of 
much conſequence. In 1676, the Danes made them- 
ſelves maſters of this town; but Charles XI. retook it 
ſword in hand the very next year, The governor reſides 
in this city. 


of king 
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THE Swedes call this province Blekingl, and the 
Danes Blegind, in Latin Blekingia, It has Smaland on 
the north, from which it is ſeparated by a ridge of moun- 
tains; Schonen on the weſt ; and the Baltic on the ſouth 
and eaſt. Its greateſt length is about ninety miles, and 
its breadth is from fifty to thirty miles. It is mountain- 
ous, woody, and barren, though watered by ſeveral 
rivers, which have their ſource in the hills in the northern 
part of the province. The paſtures are ſo nutritive, that 
the beſt cheeſe in Sweden is made here : but the cattle 
are ſmaller in this territory than in that of Schonen. In- 
ſtead of its quota of ſoldiers, Blekinge maintains fifteen 
hundred and fifty- four ſailors to ſerve on board the royal 

navy, and theſe are divided into three companies. The 
principal towns in this province are 
- CARLSKONA, or CARLSCROON, in Latin Caroli Corona, 
the Crown of Charles, ſo called from its having been 
built by Charles XI. in 1679. It is ſeated on a little 
illand of the fame name, which is joined to the continent 
by a very long bridge. This city is famous for the ad- 
miralty college, which was removed hither from Stock- 
holm, in 1680; a dock- yard, which is ſeparated from 
the town by a high ſtone wall; and a ſquadron of ſhips 
of war, which is laid up here. The harbour is fo com- 
modious, that the whole royal navy may ſecurely ride in 
it; and the mouth or entrance into it is defended by the 
citadels of Kongſholm and Drotningſkiar. Here are 
three churches, and the number of the inhabitants is 
ſuppoſed to be about five thouſand. The large and 
ſmall iſlands, which lie near this place, together with the 
woods of oak, beech, and birch, which ſurround it, 
render the ſituation of it extremely pleaſant. It contains 
an arſenal, and a marine hoſpital, and the governor of 
the, province makes it his place of reſidence. | 
| nf Rn commonly called NopLx, a for- 


tified market-town, almolt ſurrounded by the Baltic ; to 


H 1:S.T. ohn or KU A O E. 
which Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, 


a 


gave a charte 
Is name: but 
as taken by Gull 
hereditary prince 


of privileges in 1603, and called it by h 
loſt thoſe privileges in 1610, when it w 
tavus Adolphus, who was at that time 
or heir apparent to the crown. 

Anuys, or AHAUSEN, a town ſeated ; 
the mouth of the Hellean, having a ſafe Warn 
much-frequented harbour. | 
CARLSHAMN, or CAaRSHOLMN, in Latin Carali Porty 
ſtaple-town, deriving its name from Charles X b 
whom 1t was built, in 1658. Here are two churches 
woollen manufacture, and a good quay. Without th 
town ſtands a copper- mill. 


We now proceed to the Third Grand Diviſion « 
Sweden, which 1s | 


» Capacious, an 
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LIVONIA, or, as it is called in the lar 
country, LIEFLAND, has the Gulph © 


guage of th 
t Finland 
the north ; that part of the Baltic called the and 0 


Riga on the weſt ; Muſcovy and Ingria on the by. * Wl: 
the duchy of Courland, with ſome part of Lithuania oY" 
the ſouth. This province is advantageouſly ſituated a. 
commerce, having the ſea on the weſt and north, H 
great lake of Pepus on the eaſt, and on the ſouth Hl 
river Dwina, which riſes in Muſcovy, paſſes by the co itt 
fines of Livonia, dividing it from Courland, and the ai 
falls into the Gulph of Livonia at Dunemund. Hei * 
are alſo three lakes, and many ſmall rivers, which, oi Fl 
affording water-carriage, greatly favour and facilita nd 
the commerce of the country. The extent of Livoni yo 
from north to ſouth, is about one hundred and $f ain 
miles, and the breadth one hundred and ten. This p 
vince, though marſhy in many places, is neverthelei i 
fruitful, producing corn, paſture, and honey in abu 
ance. ble | 
In the twelfth century the Livonians were wild, an ne 
involved in the darkneſs of Pagan ſuperſtition; fro wbac 
which they were converted with fire and ſword by th e 
| German neighbours. Albert, canon of Bremen, ul Li 
built Riga, held Livonia as a fief of the empire, oH E. 
tained of the emperor the privilege of coinins mone te 
and was veſted with authority to inſtitute a new order 
knights, under the denomination of Sword-beare g | 
Theſe military apoſtles ſhed oceaus of blood in prop . 
cating the doctrines of Chriſt, the pattern of meckneWl ES 
and the prince of peace. In the fixteenth centull Lon 
Albert of Brandenburg, the grand-maſter of the Te, 
tonic Order, with which the order of Sword-bearers we or 
then united, eſpouſed the doctrine of Luther; but HM 
ſchiſm among the knights enſued ; and, about the ye . ki 
1535, the majority of the Livonians declared for . o 
Proteſtant religion, in ſpite of all the threats of Charles Fenty. 
emperor of Germany. 15 pl 
This country has been alternately a prey to the Ge Lands 
mans, the Swedes, the Poles, and the Muſcovites. Dito the 
1660, it was entirely ceded to the Swedes by the trea * tr 
of Oliva. They kept poſſeſſion of the province till t 8 
beginning of the preſent century, when, during the u he rl 
fortunate war in which Charles XII. was engaged, old 
great rival the czar Peter ſubdued the whole duchy ih 


Livonia, as well as Ingria. Theſe conqueſts were alte 
wards confirmed to Ruſſia by the treaty of Nyſtadt, 
1721, and now conſtitute part of the Muſcovite emp! 
though. geographers uſually deſcribe them as province? 
Sweden, to which they fo lately belonged. In 174 
Sweden attempted the recovery of part of theſe ce 
countries, but this was attended with a farther los ; 4 
by the peace of Abo, concluded in 1743, Ruſſia * N 
only confirmed in the poſſeſſion of all her 2 4 
acquired ſome additional diſtricts in F inland, Whic 
ſhall hereafter particularize. 4 

The inhabitants of Livonia are Lutherans, 8 
that country was in the poſſeſſion of Sweden, the 
and Papiſts were tolerated. It is certain, ons 
though the Livonians profeſs the religion of e 
are extremely ignorant, and addicted to many 7" 


, - Ip 
ceremonies, which are the relics of their _ bo. 
| Kition, They ſeem to entertain a ver) faint an i 

25 
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+1 of a future life: They till ſacrifice on the tops of 


<— 


ls, and in foreſts. When they kill any animal, they 


low part of it away to the fiend: When they brew, 
Je pour a libation of beer on the ground, as an offering 
the ſame being. a Yo 
When peaſants marry, the bride rides before the bride- 
om, and is preceded by a bagpiper and two friends on 
ecback, each having a drawn ſword, with which he 
. cs a croſs over the door of the bridegroom's houle : 
oe of the ſwords is then {tuck in a beam over the head 
ue new- married man, to prevent his being diſarmed 
Wi, charms and incantation: for the ſame reaſon the bride 
2 Mtters red rags along the road, and over the. graves of 
W baptized infants. She fits at table with her face veiled, 
ade gueſts are ſeated, when ſhe and the bridegroom 
r, and, after two hours“ abſence, return to the com- 
u, «ho feaſt, dance, and drink, till they are rendered 
ble by intoxication or fatigue. 
le peaſants of Livonia are wretched ſlaves to the 
WT cility, who rule and puniſh them with the moſt arbi- 
Wy rigour. They have exerciſed their tyranny to ſuch 
WW. extreme, that the kings of Sweden have interpoſed in 
er behalf, recommending a relaxation in their ſeverity. 
ne nobles are vain, proud, haughty, and ferocious, 
Iney enjoy certain privileges, which were conſiderably 
adged by Charles XI. of Sweden, to whom they made 
= bod and ſpirited remonſtrance; in conſequence of 
ch the famous count Patkul was condemned to death 
Wnd confiſcation. Artificers and mechanics are nat ſo 
Wonmon here as in other countries. The gentry purchaſe 
Win both of their own vaſſals and other peaſants, and 
Wine of them diſtill ſpirits from it; but others ſend it to 
e {c2-ports, and there ſell it to the beſt advantage. The 
Wixzlants are obliged to bring what corn they intend for 
ir to the noblemens' ſeats, where, inſtead of ready 
neney for it, they generally receive iron, falt, ſteel, and 
WI ubacco, wich other commodities and utenſils of little 
ae. 
Livonia is divided into the two provinces of Eſtonia, 
„ Etndia, and Letten, or Litland. That which is 
entitled to our attention, 1s 


. 


= ESTONIA, which is the moſt northern part of 
WT Livonia, is bounded on the eaſt by Muſcovy, on the 
by the Gulph of Riga, on the ſouth by Letten, 
uon the north by the Guiph of Finland. The prin- 
tal places in this province are 3 
River, in Latin Revalia, an opulent well-fortified 
ay on the Gulph of Finland, about two hundred and 
Fnmy-five miles eaſt of Stockholm. It is ſituated partly 
a2 plain, and partly on a mountain, at the top of which 
lands a caſtle: Revel was one of the firſt places admitted 
td the confederacy of the Hanſe- towns, and carried on a 
Ma trade till 15 50; when the Ruſſians, having reduced 
ava, eſtabliſhed the commerce there which they had 
ly maintained at Revel. But the trade returned to 

old channel, when the ſame people took Revel in 
In; and, ſince that period, the town has had a very 
buiſting trade. Though this city is ſecured by a Ruſ- 
! garriſon, the people ſtill enjoy their own forms of 
Mernment, and every other mark of independency. 
ity even hire a guard of their own, to which they 
"mit the keeping of the great market-place. This 
vm as well as the whole province, received moſt of its 
Mileges from the Daniſh kings; and the arms of Den- 
» vith inſcriptions in the Daniſh language, are till 
* the churches, and other public edifices. The only 
w es or congregations here, beſides thoſe of the 
an church, are Lutherans. 
wor ſeminary, founded in 1631, has four profeſſors, 
one teacher of the Ruſſian language. Here is alſo a 
r bool, and, near the cathedral, the ſchool of the 
Wo which has five claſſes, The tolls or cuſtoms of 
hy are conſiderable ; of which the magiſtracy have 
"% and the reſt _ to the crown. Here 1s a 


* us harbour, in which a part of the Ruſſian fleet 
kn, The town is ſurrounded with high walls, 
| 0 00 with baſtions, and a deep ditch ; and, for | 
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its further ſecurity, is fortified with a caſtle, which ſtands 
on a rock, and is ornamented with ſeveral towers. The 
_— have many very pleaſant gardens without the 
walls. 

Narva, or Nerva; on the banks of a rapid river of 
the ſame name, which divides Livonia from Ingria, and 
falls into the Gulph of Finland, is a conſiderable town, 
about one hundred miles eaſt of Revel. It is not large, 
but the houſes are handſomely built with. ſtone. Narva 
is commodiouſly ſituated for trade, is well fortified, and 
has always a good garriſon. It was built by Waldemar II. 
king of Denmark, taken by John Baſilowitz, czar of 
Mulcovy, retaken by the Swedes, and finally by the czar 
Peter, In 1700, it was beſieged by an army of eighty 
thouſand Ruſlians, under the command of the duke De 
ay © Charles XII. of Sweden advanced to its relief at 
the head of eight thouſand men, attacked the Muſcovites 
in their lines, defeated them entirely, ſlew twenty thouſand 
on the ſpot, made the general priſoner, and took all the 
principal officers, with cannon, baggage, &c. Beſides 
the Ruſſian churches, here is a Lutheran church for the 
Germans, and two orhers for the Fins and Swedes, 

IwanacoRaD, a fortreſs on the other fide of the river 
oppoſite to Narva, built upon a ſteep rock ; at the foot 
of which ſtands a little town, called Ruſſian Narva, in- 
habited only by Muſcovites. Theſe people, among 
other ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies, obſerve the eve 
of Whitſunday as a feſtival ſacred to the dead. On this 
occaſion the women aſſemble in the church-yard, and, 
ſpreading napkins on the graves and tomb-ſtones, cover 
them with a variety of diſhes of broiled and fried fiſh, 
; cakes, cuſtards, and painted eggs: Then the prieſt per- 
fumes them with frankincenſe, and repeats ſeveral long 
prayers; during which time the women make piteous 
-outcries and lamentations. The prieſt has an attendant, 
who gathers up the offerings for the uſe and entertainment 
of his maſter. 

NixsLAr, or NizsLOT, a ſtrong fort on the weſtern 
bank of the river Narva, not far from where it iſſues out 
of the lake Peibus. 

WEISENBERG, or WESENBERG, about one hundred 
and twenty miles weſt of Narva, a ſtrong fortification, 
in which Charles XII. erected magazines for his expedi- 
tion into Livonia, in 1700. 

WrsskxsrEIN, a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated in the midſt of 
a moraſs, about thirty miles ſouth of Weiſenberg. 

Torszuko, a ſmall ſea-port town on the Gulph of 
Finland, at the mouth of the river Staniſteback, about 
thirty miles eaſt of Narva. 

' Bapis, or Papis, a fortreſs on the river Aſſa, about 
twenty miles weſt of Revel. 

HABSAL, or Haesar, a ſmall town, ſituated on a 
gulph of the Baltic, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Revel. It 
was formerly the ſee of a biſhop, and has been ſucceſſively 
in the hands of the Muſcovites and Swedes; but the 
Ruſſians gained poſſeſſion of it again in the beginning 
of the preſent century, It has a harbour, but not much 
trade. | 

PerNav, or PERNAw, in Latin Parnavia, a ſmall 
city at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, on the 
Gulph of Riga, fifty-five miles ſouth of Revel. It was 
formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and the capital of a 
Poliſh palatinate. It is well fortified, and has a good 
ſhare of trade, great quantities of corn being ſhipped 
here for the Netherlands. It fell under the dominion of 
the Ruſſians in 1710. | 

Dexer, or Dozer, formerly a flouriſhing city, being 
the reſidence of a biſhop, and embelliſhed with a cathe- 
dral. It was alſo a member of the Hanſeatic confederacy ; 
and, by means of the communication it had with Pernau 
by a canal, which was deſtroyed in the laſt Ruſſian wars, 
carried on a (conſiderable trade by fea. An Engliſh 
ſtaple was alſo fixed in this town, as appears from the 
large ſtone edifice which was the Engliſh factory, though 
it was afterwards converted into a magazine. In 1632, 
Guftavus Adolphus founded an univerſity in this town; 
which, falling to decay amidſt the confuſion of ſubſe- 
quent wars, was reſtored in 1690, but in 1699 it was re- 
moved to Pernan, where it gradually declined, and 


afterwards became a magazine. The inhabitants of 
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Derpt were wealthy, and the town was embelliſhed with 
many handſome edifices ; bnt its opulence and beauty 
have, from time to time, fallen a prey to the frequent 
ra of war. Not to mention the more ancient 
ſieges of Derpt, and thoſe in 1582, 1604, and 1654, 
this-city was beſieged in 1704, when it was taken and 
2 and the inhabitants treated with great cruelty: 
ut the total ruin of it was effected in 1708, when all 
the inhabitants were carried away as priſoners of war, by 
the Ruſſians, and the caſtle and fortifications blown up. 
Thoſe unhappy captives, being afterwards permitted to 
return to their native place, rebuilt it with mean timber 
houſes, as their wretched circumſtances would permit. 
Since the peace of Nyſtadt, the number of its inhabi- 
tants has been conſiderably increaſed ; but almoſt all the 
buildings ſtill lie in ruins; and the fortifications, walls, 
and gates, with moſt of the public ſtructures and private 
houſes, which are fallen to decay, make a very melan- 
choly appearance. This town is about ſixty miles ſouth 
of Nerva. 
FELLin, or FELin, a town with a citadel, ſeated on a 
river which iſſues from the lake Wortzi, about ſeventy 
miles weſt of Derpt, and as many eaſt of Pernau. 


LETTEN, oz, LITLAND. 


THIS province is bounded on the north by Eſtonia ; 

on the eaſt by Muſcovy ; ori the weſt by the Baltic; and 
on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by the river Dwina ; though 
even beyond that river there is a ſmall tract of land be- 
longing to Letten, to which are alſo annexed the iſlands 
of Sete and Daglio. In this diſtrict the moſt conſider- 
able places are | 

.Rica, in Latin Riga, the capital of the province, 
and of all Livonia, a very conſiderable city on the 
weſtern bank of the river Dwina, which at the diſtance 
of ſix miles diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic, making a 
commodious harbour, from thence called the Gulph of 
Riga ; though others name it the Gulph of Livonia. It 
is one hundred and twenty miles ſouth of Revel, and one 
hundred and ſixty-five north-weſt of Nerva. Though 
this-city is not of any great extent, it is famed for its 
trade and opulence. In 1660 Charles XI. king of 
Sweden, not only declared it to be. the capital of the 
country, but conferred on it the next rank to Stockholm, 
and honoured all the members of its council, and their 
ſucceſſors with the title of noble. It formerly engaged 
in the Hanſeatic confederacy, and for many years con- 
tinued a free town, under the protection of the German 
em Thus city, by means of its excellent harbour, 
has a good trade with England, Holland, and the Hanſe- 
towns during the ſummer; and in winter it traffics with 
the Ruſſian provinces by the convenience of fledpes. 
The ſupreme court of judicature for Livonia, and the 
high · conſiſtory, are held in this city; which is alſo the 
reſidence of the governor and general ſuperintendant. In 
the ſixteenth century the inhabitants unanimouſly embraced 
the Lutheran religion, expelled the Roman catholic 
clergy, and ſeized upon their eſtates. Since that period 
Riga has been ſeveral times reduced, and alternately ſub- 
ject to the Muſcovites, the Poles, and the Swedes. In 
July 1710, it was reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, and 
finally ſubmitted to the victorious arms of Peter the 
Great, and {till continues a part of the Ruſſian dominions. 
This city has riſen more beautiful and commodious from 
its aſhes, and carries on a very conſiderable trade in corn, 
hemp, flax, pitch, tar, planks, furs, Ruſſian- leather, 
and pot-aſhes ; exchanging theſe articles for the commo- 
tities of more ſouthern countries, The harbour is de- 
fended by the forts of Dunemunde-ſchans, about fix 
miles below the city, near the mouth of the Dwina. 
The town itſelf is well fortified with walls, baſtions, a 

large and deep foſſe, a ftrong caſtle on the river, and a 
ſtrong fortreſs oppoſite to the town. The houſes are 
handſome, and principally built with ſtone; but the 
ſtreets are narrow. The Lutheran churches, namely, 
the -cathedral, and thoſe dedicated to St. James, St. 
Mary Magdalen, St. Peter, and St. John, are handſome 
ſtructures. The ſeminaries called the imperial lyceum, 
and the city gymnaſium, the maſters of which have very 
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KoPENHAUSEN, a town ſeated on a hill on the rive 
Dwina, rendered ſtronger by its ſituation than by its for 
tifications, | 

NritnmHavs, or NiENHAUSEN, a fort on the border 
of 2 near the river Peddes. 

ARIENBERG, a ſtrong fort abo 
ſouth-weſt of Nienhaus. 4 CE 
| WaRBECK, another ſtrong fort at the mouth of the 
river Emback, near the lake Peipus. 

WoLMaR, a ſmall town ſituated on the river A, 
which derives its name from Waldemar II. king of Den 
mark, on account of a victory obtained by him in thi: 
place in 1220, over the Pagan Livonians. 

The next general diviſion of Sweden is 
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| INGRIA, or INGERMERLAND, in Latin ligrialf 
is a pleaſant country lying on the north of Livonia. It 
extent from eaſt to welt is about one hundred and thirty 
five miles, and from north to ſouth ſeventy-ſix. It it 
bounded on the north by the bottom of the Gulph o 
Finland, the river Nieva, and the lake Ladoga; on th 
eaſt by an imaginary line, drawn from the town of Lubi 
to the river Luga ; on the weſt by part of the lake Peibu 
and the river Narva, dividing it from that part of Li 
vonia ; and by the river Luga on the ſouth. This coun 
try is fertile, and abounds in corn, paſture, and cattle 
Here is alſo found a great number of wild beaſts, in 
cluding elks, which in ſummer ſwim the river Niev 
into Carelia, and return at the approach of winteelii 
Whilſt the Swedes were in poſſeſſion of Ingria, Luther ; 
aniſm was the only religion profeſſed in the country, bi 
now a great many Ruſſians, who are of the GreeWli 
church, are mixed with the old inhabitants. Thi 0 
country 1s by ſome geographers divided into three parts r 
Ingria Proper, Ingermania, and Soluſkia : of which t 
principal places are 

PETERSBURG, the capital of Ingria, and of the whol 
Ruſſian empire, ſituated between Finland and Ingrid 


about one hundred and eighty miles caſt of Revel, thre 
hundred and thirty north-weſt of Moſcow, five hundre n 
and ſeventy north-eaſt of Warſaw; three hundre 


and erghty-ſeven from Stockholm; eight hundred a 
forty north-eaſt of Vienna; and eleven hundred and tall 
north-eaſt of London. The czar Peter, that amazi 
compound of greatneſs and barbarity, deſirous of ope 
ing an eaſy communication between Archangel and 
Baltic, by means of the Gulph of Finland, in order 
facilitate and improve the commerce of his dominion 
reſolved to obtain poſſeſſion of Ingria, which according 
he reconquered from Sweden the beginning of this ce 
tury. The Ruſſians had been maſters of it before, eve 
ſo early as the thirteenth century, but were afterward 
obliged to reſtore it to Sweden, It was, however, Col 
firmed to Ruſſia, with other conqueſts, by the treat 
of Nyſtadt and Abo, as already mentioned. F ired wh 
the ambition of becoming a maritime power in d 
Baltic, Peter reſolved to found this city, which is n 
the reſidence of the Ruſſian court, and the centre 
trade for all the Muſcovite dominions. The ſpot 
pitched upon was a low, fenny, uncultivated ian 
formed by the branches of the river Nieva, as they p 
into the Gulph of Finland. In the ſhort ſummer of thi 
climates this iſland was nothing but a heap of mul 
and in the winter it became -a frozen pool, hw 
almoſt inacceſſible by dreary foreſts and deep mori" 
the haunts of bears, wolves, and other ſavage -—_ | 
Such was the natural ſtate of -the ground on which , 
raiſed an unexamipled monument of policy and yu 
Having taken the fort of Nattebourg, and the wy 
Neiſchanz, in 1703, this mighty conqueror aſſem 5 
Ingria above three hundred thouſand men, Ru 10 
Tarcars, Coſſacks, Livonians, and others, cen © 
the moſt diſtant parts of his vaſt empire, gas nn * 
foundation of the citadel and fortifications, * * 
finiſhed in four months, almoſt in deſpite 2 
He was obliged to open ways through ON he * 
bogs, raiſe dykes, and lay cauſeways, beiore 


conliderable ſalaries, are in a flouriſhing condition. 


y ere V 
attempt to found the city, and the workmen we 
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j provided with tools and implements, They had nei- 
dbu nor houſes to ſhelter them from the ſeverity of 
WT; «cather: The country, which had been deſolated by 

ar, could not accommodate ſuch a multitude with pro- 

on; and the ſupplies by the lake Ladoga were often 
aded by contrary winds. In conſequence of theſe 
hips, upwards of one hundred thouſand men are 
ac have periſ:d. The work, however, proceeded 
Wt incredible vigour and expedition; while Peter, for 
. ccurity of his workmen, formed a large camp, in ſuch 
anner, that his infantry continued in F inland, and 
i cavalry were quartered in Ingria. Some Swediſh 
ics attempted to interrupt them, but they were re- 
ee by 2 body of troops, which the czar poſted in-the 
Wi. of Rutzari. The buildings of the city kept pace 
ih the fortreſs, which is in the centre of the town, ſur- 
aded by the Nieva, and, in little more than a year, 
Wards of thirty thouſand houſes were erected. There 
e now more than double that number at Peterſburg. 
o people this city, Peter invited hither merchants, ar- 
ters, mechanics, &c. from all the different countries 
{ Europe. He demoliſhed the town of Nienchans, and 
Sought hither not only all the materials of the houſes, 
Whit alſo the inhabitants themſelves. A thouſand families 
e drawn from Moſcow. He obliged his nobility to 
wit their palaces and villas in and about Moſcow, and 
ix their reſidence at Peterſburg, in a colder and much 
ve comfortleſs climate. To bring hither the trade of 
uchangel, he ordained that all ſuch merchandize as had 
ken conveyed thither, in order to be fold to foreigners, 
Whould be ſent to Peterſburg, where they ſhould pay no 
me than the uſual duties. Theſe endeavours, and re- 
WE :ations, have rendered this one of the greateſt and moſt 
Wiſhing cities in Europe. The Ruſſian boyars and 
1 ability have built magnificent palaces, and are now 
MM rconciled to their ſituation. Many houſes having been 
WT: ft built of timber, the czar iſſued an order, in 17 14, 
Witt all new houſes ſhould be walled with brick and co- 
and vich tiles, to prevent ſudden conflagrations. The 
"tis an irregular hexagon, with oppoſite baſtions. The 
ain of the fart, on the right hand fide, contains a 
xble diſpenſary, well ſupplied with excellent medicines, 
Wa enriched with a great number of porcelain vaſes from 
ana and Japan. The citadel has but two gates, one 
& which is adorned with ſtatues, particularly that of St. 
ber, with two keys in his hand. On the inſide of the 
ine gate ſtands the black eagle of Ruſſia, holding the 
pte with one of his talons, and the imperial globe 
ith the other. A little below appears the figure of St. 
Nicholas, one of the greateſt ſaints among the Ruſſians. 
tom one of the gates of the fort, a draw-bridge is 
on over an arm of the river, in which the czar's 
ples, and other ſmall veſſels, are ſheltered in the win- 
r. Without entering into too minute a deſcription of 
ls wonderful city, we muſt obſerve that it extends up- 
nds of ſix miles every way, and contains as many 
I\fures for the improvement of the arts, revenue, na- 
ation, war, commerce, &c. as are to be found in 
le moſt celebrated cities in Europe. It is indeed adorned 
Mt many noble buildings: The czar's palace, and the 
ral, built under the direction of an Italian architect, 
aned Treſſini, are each the moſt elegant and ſuperb 
es of their kind. The czarina's winter palace is un- 
anmonly magnificent. Several of the noblemen have 
houſes here, adorned with gardens, grottos, green- 
s, and whatever can be ſeen in the palaces of the 
pateſt ſovereigns who inhabit the ſouth of Europe. 
15a convent, in which four hundred and forty young 
wry educated at the expence of the empreſs: two 
ed of them are of ſuperior rank; the others are 
Wphters of citizens and tradeſmen, who, after a certain 
we dlotted to their education, quit the convent with 
Arovements ſuitable to their condition of life; and 
of the lower claſs are preſented with a ſum of mo- 
90 % a dowry, if they marry, or procure to them- 
2 iveli from this convent 
kad. Proper livelihood. Not far from this cc 
lie a foundling hoſpital, aſſiſtant to that which is eſta- 
b be at Moſcow, where a pregnant woman may come 
delivered privately; and where, after having been 
with the utmoſt care, tenderneſs, and attention, 
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ſhe leaves the child to the ſtate, as a parent more capable 
of promoting its welfare. As Peterſburg is the em- 
porium of Ruſſia, the number of foreign ſhips trading to 
it, in the ſummer, is ſurpriſing. In winter, three thou- 
ſand one-horſe ſledges are employed for paſſengers in the 
{treets. This city, which is ſuppoſed to contain four 
hundred thouſand inhabitants, is ornamented with thirty- 
five large churches, as almoſt every ſect of the Chriſtian 
religion is tolerated in it. This magnificent city is de- 
tended on that ſide next the ſea by the fortrefs of Cron- 
ſtadt; which, conſidering the difficulty and danger of 
navigating a large naval force through the Gulph of Fin- 
land, is ſufficient to guard it on that ſide from the attempts 
of any enemy. After the czar Peter had laid the foun- 
dations, and made ſome progreſs in building his new city, 
he began to think of a convenient harbour, in which the 
ſhipping might be ſecure ; he therefore pitched upon the 
iſland of Rutzari at the mouth of the Gulph of Finland. 
There he built a new town called Cronſtadt, and ſecured it 
with a caſtle of the fame name, as above-mentioned, 
ſituated on a ſand- bank near the ſide of the Ingria ; fo 
that, between the caſtle and the town, the ſhipping ride 
in a ſafe, deep, ſpacious, and commodious harbour. The 
caſtle is built in the form of a round tower, encircled with 
three rows of galleries, well furniſhed with cannon, 
There are alſo two ſmall batteries on the oppoſite iſland ; 
and, in Caſe of emergency, a large train of artillery may 
be mounted on the piers of the harbour. The adjacent 
country is ſo barren, that the town is ſupplied with pro- 
viſions from diſtant parts, and are therefore very dear. 
In winter the weather is extremely cold at Peterſburg, and 
exceſſive hot in ſummer. In June the length of the night 
does not exceed three hours, during which time there is 
a continued twilight; but in winter the ſun js not viſible 
more than three hours above the horizon. This city is 
very much ſubject to dangerous inundations. In 1715, 
all the baſtions and draw-bridges were overwhelmed or 
carried away. The breadth, depth, and rapidity of the 
Nieva, render it extremely difficult, if not impractica- 
ble, to join the iſlands and the continent by bridges. But 
Peter was averſe to this expedient for another reaſon : 
Reſolved to accuſtom his ſubjects to navigation, he not 
only rejected the project of a bridge, but ordered that no 
boat ſhould paſs between the iſlands, and the continent, 
but by the help of fails only. In conſequence of this 
ſtrange reſolution, many lives were loſt ; but at length he 
gained his point, and, by habituating his Nluggiſh Muſ- 
covites to the dangers of the ſea, in a little time produced 
a breed of hardy ſailors. 

Along the banks of the river, from Cronſtadt to Pe- 
terſburgh, the country is embelliſhed with elegant houſes. 
Among theſe the chief are Orangenbaum, belonging to 
the prince of Menzikoft; and the empreſs's pleaſure- 
houſe, called Peterſhoff, which is furniſhed in the Dutch 
taſte, and provided with gardens, plantations, fiſh-ponds, 
and caſcades, 

The morals of the inhabitants of Peterſburg, as in all 
large cities, are much depraved. The ſuſpicious vigi- 
lance of the Ruſſian government, renders it neceſſary tor 
a ſtranger to be very circumſpect in his words and beha- 
viour : Nevertheleſs foreigners, who are very numerous 
here, enjoy all poſſible liberty of conſcience, provided 
they ſay nothing againſt the Greek church. 

NoTTEBURG, or NoTEBURG, a ſtrong fortreſs and 
ſea-port, ſeated on an iſland formed by the river Nieva, 
near the weſtern. bank of the lake Ladoga. It belonged 
formerly to the Muſcovites, but was taken by Guſtavus 
Adolphus, in 1612. It continued ninety years in the 
poſſeſſion of the Swedes, who improved its fortifications ; 
but it was retaken by the czar Peter, in 1702. It is the 
key from Finland into Ingria. | 

CoreR10, a fort ſituated on the bank of a ſmall river, 
forty-five miles north-eaſt of Iwanagorod, | 

| fe a fortreſs on a river of the ſame. name, fifteen 
miles north-eaſt of Iwanagorod. 14 71 

Pos Ab, a ſmall town at the entrance of the Ladoga 
canal. 15 8 

All theſe towns and forts were ceded by the Muſcovites - 
to the Swedes in 1618, but the czar retook them in the, 


beginning of the preſent century, and they til] form a 


. 
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part of the Ruſſian dominions. The next object of our 
attention 1s 


„ it 1 A N 5 


THIS province extends from the Gulph of Finland 
to the Poliſh circle, being about three hundred and 
_ eighty-ſix miles from north to ſouth, and two hundred 
and fifteen from eaſt to weſt. It has the river Kiro on 
the north; Tavaſtia and Nyland on the eaſt; the Gulph 
of Bothnia on the weſt; and that of Finland on the 
ſouth. The ſoil is fertile, and the country affords plea- 
fant proſpects, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts, where it 
is diverſified with fine rivers, lakes, corn-fields, meadows, 
paſtures, woods, and hop-gardens. But the north of 
Finland is not ſo well cultivated. The people ſpeak a 
language peculiar to themſelves, though it has a ſtrong 
affinity with that which is ſpoken in Sweden; and the 
only eſtabliſhed religion is Lutherauiſm. The Finlanders 
were governed by kings of their own till the middle of 
the thirteenth century, when they were conquered by 
Eric IX. of Sweden. Since that period, Finland, under 
the title of the Grand Duchy, was long poſſeſſed as 
an inheritance by the brothers of the Swediſh monarchs, 
but now it is united to the crown. But Sweden, in en- 
deavouring to recover what had before been taken from 
her, loſt part of the province of Savolaxia, the whole of 
Kexholm, and the beſt part of Carelia, together with 
the town and fortreſs of Nyſlot: Theſe were ceded for 
ever to Ruſſia, by the treaty concluded at Abo, 
m 1743. 
Finland is divided into ſeven provinces: Finland Pro- 
per, Nyland, Carelia, Kexholm, Savolax, I avaſtia, 
and Cajavia, In FINLAND PROPER the moſt 
conſiderable places are 9 r 
. Ano, or ABoa, the capital of this province, and of 
the whole duchy, ſituated on the Botha Gulph, at the 
mouth of the river Aurojoki, oppoſite the iſle of Aland, 
one hundred and fifty miles north-eaſt of Stockholm. It 
is the ſee of a biſhop, and has an univerſity, which was 
liberally endowed by queen Chriſtina. It is ſurrounded 
with hills, and is a ſtaple-town, with a very commodious 
harbour. The cathedral, which was built in 1300, is a 
handſome ſtructure. A royal high court of judicature, 
which is the only one in Finland, is held at Abo, where 
the governor of the province alſo reſides. It carries on a 
briſk trade in linen, corn, proviſions, planks, &c. In 
1743, a peace was concluded here between Sweden and 
Ruſſia. Near this town ſtands a rock, ſurrounded by 
the ſea: It is very remarkable, that, when any ſhip ap- 
proaches this rock, the - needle of the compaſs ceaſes to 
point to the north; whence it is conjectured that the 
rock contains a mine of loadſtones. 
Bioxxo, a ſea-port town, about twelve miles north- 
welt of Abo, 7 
Haxcov, or Haxco, a celebrated ſea-port on the 
Gulph of Finland, forty-rwo miles ſouth-eaſt of Abo. 
- NrysTaDd, in Latin Neoſtadium, a ſmall town, ſituated 
on a little bay of the Bothnia Gulph, famous for the 
concluded in it in 1721, between the czar Peter 
and the king of Sweden. It has a commodious harbour, 
and a conſiderable trade in all kinds of wooden veſſels. 
Ravmo, in Latin Rauma, a very- ancient ſea-port, 
with a good harbour. | 
The PROVINCE of NYLAND, which is about 
one hundred and twenty miles in- length, and thirty in 
breadth, has Tavaſtia on the north; the river Rimen on 
the eaſt, which ſeparates it from Carelia; Finland Proper 
on the weſt; and the Gulph of Finland on the ſouth. It 
is a level, fertile, pleaſant country, and is better culti- 
vated and more populous than the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. It conſiſts of good arable lands and meadows, 
excellerit paſtures, fine woods, -lakes and rivers abound- 
ing with fiſh, and contains plenty of all kinds of game. 
Its principal towns are | 
4 Hix.a1nGrons, in Latin Hel/izgofor/a, a ſmall town, 
though the capital of the province, ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Winda, which is here received by the Gulph 
of Finland, about ninety miles eaſt of Abo. It ſtands 
on a peninſula, and has as commodious an harbour, as 
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territories, according to the limits ſettled by the laſt treat 


The DISTRICT of CARELIA 1s fruitful, and ey ; 
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any in Sweden, 
and fiſh, 


. BurGo, or Borco, a ſmall ancient 
of Finland Gulph, twenty-one miles nd | 
; as a ar! | 
and a ſeminary. It is a flouriſhing town te ab 
n a briſk trade in all kinds of linen. I 
ASEBORG, Or RASEBURG, a {mall tow 
of Finland, thirty-eight miles weſt of Relags 9 
the capital of an earldom of the ſame name. * © 
 EKenas, or EkEnts, a ſea-port town, with an in? 
different harbour, ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Raſcbor 8M 
This place is alſo ſituated on the Gulph of Finland A 
DectRsy, a handſome ſtaple-town on a creek of tl 
Gulph of Finland, having a commodious harbour 
was built in 1745, as a frontier town towards the Ruff 


The inhabitants deal in timber, cc 


of 


peace. 


tends about one hundred and fifty miles from eaſt to we 
but the breadth is not conſiderable. It has Savolax x 
the north; the lake Ladoga on the eaſt; the river Kym 
on the weſt, which divides it from Nyland; and t 
Gulph of Finland on the ſouth. The moſt conſiderab 
places in this diſtrict are 

WyBuRs, the capital of the province, at the botto 
of a bay in the Finnic Gulph, two hundred and te 
miles eaſt of Abo, and ſeventy-five north-weſt of pM 
terſburg. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and, having a god 
harbour, is a place of great trade, It is well fortiif 
with trenches, forts, and a ſtrong caſtle, and has ofte 
reſiſted the furious attacks of the Muſcovites ; but it w 
compelled to ſubmit to the czar Peter the Great, and w: 
yielded to him, with a great part of Carelia, by t 
treaty of Nyſtadt. 

WexELax, a {mall town on a bay of the ſame gulpl 
forty-five miles weſt of Wyburg. 

WI1ILMANSTRAND, a {mall town, ſituated on a mora 
about thirty miles north of Wyburg. It is rendered fi 
mous by the victory which the Ruſſians gained over t 
Swedes, on the 16th of Auguſt, 1741. This town no 
belongs to the Ruſſians, 

MaLa, a ſmall place on a little bay that commun 


cates. with the lake Ladoga, but contains nothing u * 
markable. f 8 
The PROVINCE of KEX HOLM, the north an biph 


eaſt parts of which are very mountainous, and the ſout 
and weſt covered with lakes, has Savolax on the welt 
Muſcovian Lapland on the north; part of Muſcor 
and the. Onega lake on the eaſt ; and the lake Ladoga 
the ſouth. Some _— include it under the gt 
neral name of Carelia. It now belongs entirely to t 
Ruſſians, and excluſive of ſome inconſiderable plact 
contains the following towns : 

.KExHnoLt1, in Latin Kexholmia, a ſmall city, amo 
the marſhes on the weſtern bank of the Ladoga la 
ſixty miles north-eaſt of Wyburg. It is defended by 
very ſtrong citadel, and was formerly, with the who 
province, ſubject to the Muſcovites, till about the be 
ginning of the laſt century; when the czar promi 
Charles IX. king of Sweden, to ſurrender the town 2 
province to him, on condition that he would affiſt h 
againſt the Poles, by whom he was then vigorouſly beſa 
but, when he was relieved from the danger, he refuk 
to comply with his engagement. The Swedes thereto 
invaded his dominions, and obliged him to yield, 0 
treaty, in 1616, not only this town and country, b. 
alſo the moſt conſiderable places in Ingria : But, ea 
the preſent century, as we have more than once obſerve 
the Ruſſians retook the whole. 

Lexa, a ſmall town in the northern part of the Ph 
vince, ſituated on the banks of a lake, one hundl 
twenty miles north of Kexholm. 

The DISTRICT of SAVOLAX is a barten & 
country, covered with foreſts, and abounding wi 1 
The greateſt part of its rivers empty themſelves into 
lake Saima, which extends, from north to ſoutly * 
hundred and forty miles in length. The land is - „ 
properly divided, and ſo thinly inhabited, that the an 
belonging * ſome farms lie ſixty, ſeyenty, ® 1 
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ales from the houſe. This country, however, abounds 
\elks, and rein-deer. The eaſtern part was yielded to 
te Ruſſians by the treaty of Abo. It is bounded on the 
aach by Cajania ; on the eaſt by Kexholm ; on the weſt 
u Tavaſtia, and on the ſouth by Carelia. The prin- 
Ichal towns in this province are 
KosKIMPE, or KosNn1Ps, the principal town, ſituated 


NySLOT, Aa fort ſeated on a lake, fifty miles eaſt of 
___ [ms 
7 RUNAL, 4 ſmall town. 

GAMINGE, a town ſituated on the banks of a lake, a 
miles ſouth of Nyſlot. 
rie PROVINCE of TAVASTIA lies in the 
ade of Finland, and is about one hundred and eighty 
ies in length, and one hundred and twenty in breadth. 
ts marſhy, thinly inhabited, and contains a great many 
lies. It is fertile, and finely diverſified with arable and 
eadow lands. Cattle, fiſh, and all forts of game, this 
Wuotry abounds in. With reſpect to fertility, this diſ- 
a may be conſidered as the beſt in Finland, and equal 
Wy part of Sweden; though it is far from being pro- 
Wert cultivated. Among the lakes in this country, the 
bende, or Pajana-lake, is the moſt extenſive, its length 
king about one hundred miles. The principal places 

contains are 

Tavasrus, called alſo CrontBuRG, is ſeated in the 
uthern part of the province, on a ſmall river that falls 
no the lake Wane. It has a well-fortified caſtle, which 
tes for an arſenal and royal magazine. 

S:RMEKT, the moſt northern town of the province, 
xar the borders of Cajania, one hundred and ſixty miles 
wth of Tavaſtus. 

HarTULA, a ſmall town, forty-eight miles ſouth of 
zumeki. | P 
ManaTANn, another ſmall town, fifteen miles ſouth- 
at of Hattula. | 

RouTALANBY, a ſmall town on a branch of the Pe- 
tade-lake, twelve miles ſouth of Hattula. 
leuts, a little place on the eaſtern bank of the Pe- 
me- lake. 

S15ME, a town on the eaſtern bank of the ſame lake, 
ny miles fouth-eaſt of Jemſe. 

PapasJoK1, another town ſeated on the ſame lake, 
y- miles north-eaſt of Tavaſtus. 

The DISTRICT of CAJANIA lies along the 
buph of Bothnia, having part of Lapland on the north; 
le Bothnia Gulph on the welt ; part of Muſcovite Lap- 
md and Tavaſtia on the eaſt ; and Finland Proper on 
be ſouth. The north and eaſt parts of this province 
* mountainous : the reſt of the country is tolerably- 
hkl. It is watered by ſeveral rivers and lakes: the 
elt of the latter is called Ula-Treſk, extending forty 
miles in length, and twenty-four in breadth, paſſing 
wo the ſea by the river Ula. In the centre of this lake 
nds the iſland Ula, which is about fifteen miles in 
Bet and nine in breadth. The principal places it 
Mains are 
CaaxnzruRG, the principal place in the province, 
Wted on the north-eaſt ſide of the lake Ula-Treſk, 
mr one hundred and ſeven miles north of Tavaſtia, 
U thirty from the confines of Lapland. It is deemed 
00d citadel. | 
ULa, a little town at the mouth of the river of the 
"name, on the Gulph of Bothnia, eighty-eight miles 
mot Cajaneburg. | | 
LABURG, a fortified town, on an iſland oppoſite to 
mouth of the river Ula. 

A CaRELBY, a town on the coaſt of the Bothnia 
ph, leventy miles ſouth of Ula. 

E CarELBY, a town alſo on the coaſt of the 
ua Gulph, eighty-four miles ſouth of Ula. 

Tr, a ſmall place, fix miles ſouth of Old 


* ATO, a town ſituated at the mouth of the river 
1 %, iſſuing from a ridge of mountains which divide 
Wa from Tavaſtia. h 

Wa, Called by the inhabitants MusTASAR, a ſea- 


doyn in the Gulph of Boſnia, ſixty miles ſouth of 


ga lake ſeventy-five miles north of Wyburg. 4 
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Old Carelby, famous for giving birth to the celebrated 
Guſtavus Vaſa. 


ISLANDS BELONGING TO SWEDEN. 


THE principal iſlands belonging to Sweden are 
Gothland, Oeland, Oeſel, Dago, Aland, and Hogland. 

The ISLAND of GOTHLAND is ſituated in the 
Baltic, oppoſite to the coaſt of Eaſt Gothland, being 
about fifty-ſix miles in length, and eighteen in breadth, 
It is fertile and populous, producing rich paſtures, cattle, 
fiſh, towl, excellent water, timber, and fine marble. 
The principal town is Wiſby, or Wiſburg, ſituated on the 
eaſtern fide, on the declivity of a rock, not far from the 
ſhore. It is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and near the 
harbour ſtands a caſtle, where the governor of the iſland 
uſually reſides. This city was conſiderable ſo early as 
the eighth century, and afterwards became extremely po- 
pulous and powerful. This place is famous for its laws 
reſpecting trade and navigation, which are ſaid to be 
taken from thoſe of the ifle of Oleron in France. They 
were copied and improved by the deputies of the Hanſe- 
towns, and ſent to Lubeck in the ſixteenth century, from 
which a body of laws were compiled for the regulation 
of commerce; which laws are {till obſerved throughout 
the whole Baltic. Wiſby was formerly a large, ſuperb, 
and flouriſhing city, but it has fallen into decay, not only 
in the number and opulence of its inhabitants, but in the 
importance of its trade. The natives, however, boaſt 
of their being the firſt who invented and compoſed ſea- 
charts and hydrographical tables. 

The ISLE of OELAND lies oppoſite to the conti: 
nent of South- Gothland, from which it is ſeparated 
by the narrow ſtraight called Calmarſundt. It is ſeventy 
miles in length, though its greateſt breadth does not ex- 
ceed twelve miles. The ſoil produces good paſtures, 
on which are fed many herds of oxen, horſes, and fal- 
low deer. On the weſtern coaſt ſtands the town of Bark- 
holm, which, though a ſmall place, is the capital of the 
ifland, defended by a caſtle. On the fame coaſt are two 
{mall villages. The eaſtern coaſt is ornamented with 
the ſmall towns of Boda, Konigſgard, Hogaby, Kilda, 
Stapeling, Genſtala, Remaſten, Mokleby, Stenaſa, and 
many populous villages. Oeland, which has often been 
attacked, is ſecured by ſeveral forts and caſtles. 

OESEL, an iſland lying off the coaſt of Livonia, juſt 


forty miles in length. It was conquered from the Swedes 
by the Ruſſians, who {till poſſeſs this, with all the other 
appendages of Livonia. Arenſburg, the principal town 
upon the iſland, is ſituated on the {ſouthern coaſt, and 


on the northern fide. 

The ISLE of DAGO, or DAGHOE, is ſituated 
to the North of Oeſel, from which it is ſeparated by the 
narrow ſtraight of Honſwick. It is of a triangular form, 
and its greateſt extent from north to ſouth is twenty-ſix 
miles. The north-eaſt part of the coaſt is mountainous, 
On the weſtern cape of Dago, the ſenate of Revel 
cauſed a very high tower to be built, called Dagheroort, 
which ſerves as a light-houſe and land-mark to mariners 
at ſea. Between this iſland and the continent of Eſtonia, 
a ſand-bank, with ſome ſmall iſles, are to be ſeen. 

The ISLE of ALAND, is ſituated in the Baltic, 
thirty miles eaſt of the coaſt of Sweden, and forty-five 
ſouth-weſt of Finland. It is about twenty miles in 
length, indented with many deep bays, and almoſt ſur- 
rounded with ſmall iſlands. The country abounds with 
cattle and wild-beaſts, though it has neither wolves nor 
deer; and the ſea ſupplies the inhabitants with plenty 
and variety of fiſh. The iſland belongs to the Ruſſians, 
and is defended by a fortreſs called Caſtelholm. Of the 
iſlands that ſurround it the principal is Ekero, which 1s 
about ſix miles in length. | 
The ſmall ISLE of HOGLAND, which ſignifies 
HicnaLanp, lies in the Gulph of Finland, extendin 
about nine miles in length. The country is a cluſter o 
rocks, covered with brambles and ſome fir- trees, haunted 
by a few hares, which grow white in winter, be 0 
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before the Gulph of Riga, is tolerably fertile, and about 


defended by a caſtle. A fortreſs named Sonneburg lies 
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Or1ctn, SiTUaTION, EXTENT, DivisION. 


HE. name of Lapland, or Lappia, was unknown 
to the ancients, who called the inhabitants of this 
country Scritofinui : They firſt inhabited Finland, but 

were driven more northward ; whence they were called 

Lappes, a word which in the Finland tongue ſignifies 

perſons baniſhed from their country, and driven to remote 

places. The whole of Lapland, extending from the 
north cape in ſeventy-one degrees thirty minutes of 
northern latitude to the White Sea, under the Arctic 

Circle, is inhabited by the ſame people, though different 

of the country are ſubject to different powers. 

Norwegian Lapland, under the dominion of his Daniſh 

majeſty, included in the government of Wardhus, which 

we have already deſcribed, lies between the Nyrthern 
ſea, the river Pais, and the lake Enarak. 

Swediſh Lapland, comprehending all the country from 
the Baltic to the mountains which ſeparate Norway 
from Sweden, is divided into fix diſtrifts, denominated 
Marek, or Territory ; and theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of rivers, ſuch as Augnermanland, Una, Peta, 
Lula, Torne, and Kiemi. 

The eaſtern part, ſubject to Ruſſia, is ſituated between 
lake Enarak and the White Sea, and is divided into 
three diſtin& prefectures: That of the ſea-coaſt, towards 
the north, called Mourmankoi Leporie, in which 1s the 
port of Kola, well known to the European navigators ; 
the Terſkoi Laporie, on the coaſt of the White Sea; 
and the third, or inland, known by the name of Bella- 
moreſkoi-Leporie. 28 
In Swediſh Lapland, which is the moſt conſiderable 
of the three, the provinces, or marks, are ſubdivided 
into ſmaller diſtrifts, called Biars, conſiſting each of a 
certain number of families; among which the land is 
parcelled out by the government, or prefect of the diſ- 
trict, appointed by the king of Sweden. This diſmal 
dreary country is thinly inhabited by a wretched people. 


MovnTains, RivERxs, Laxts, FortsTs. 
LAPLAND is a huge congeries of frightful rocks 


and ſtupendous mountains; among which the winter 
ſeems to rage with redoubled and unceaſing fury, in froſt 
and ſnow, ſtorm and whirlwind : yet, interſperſed among 
theſe dreadful mountains, many pleaſant vallies preſent 
themſelves, watered by an infinite number of rivulets, 
lakes, and rivers, which diſcharge themſelves into the 
Gulph of Bothnia. Some of the lakes extend one 
hundred and eighty miles in length, and contain a great 
number of iſlands. The natives believe this country to 
be the terreſtrial paradiſe. Nothing indeed could be 
more enchanting than the variety of proſpects, exhibited 
by the ſucceſſion of mountains, hills, foreſts, lakes, 
rivers, and nvulets, were the country ſituated in a mo- 
derate climate. Even here, in ſummer, the roſes are 
ſeen growing wild on the banks of the lakes and rivers, 
with all the vermillion glow that appears in thoſe which 
are cultivated in our gardens, But all the intervals be- 
_ tween the mountains are not engroſſed by theſe agreeable 
rivers, lakes, rivulets, and vallies: a conſiderable part 
of the flat country is covered with brown duſky foreſts of 
fur and pine-tree; and theſe are often ſkirted with wide- 
extended moraſſes, the ſtagnating water of which putre- 
fies in the ſummer, and produces myriads of miſchievous 
inſets, which are more intolerable than even the cold of 
winter. N 
So extreme is the cold in winter, that, in attempting 
to drink, the lips are often frozen to the cup or glaſs; 
and brandy can hardly be preſerved in a ſtate of fluidity. 
The mercury, in Reaumur's thermometer, ſinks to 
thirty-ſeven d s below the freezing point, though, in 
the moſt intenſe froſt ever known in Paris, it did not 
deſcend above fourteen. In other thermometers, - the 
ſpirit of wine is converted into ice. Even the breath 
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and periſh, The lakes and rivers are frozen to Ml 
amazing thickneſs, and the whole face of the country | 
covered with ſnow to the depth of ſeveral feet. Whit 
this continues looſe, it is impoſſible to travel, for by th: 
means the eyes would receive much injury, and, if 
ſtrong wind ſhould riſe, the traveller would be buried i 
the drifts of ſnow. But, ſhould a partial thaw tak 
place for the ſpace of three or four hours, the ſurface 5 
the ſnow is formed, by the ſucceeding froſt, into a hart 
impenetrable cruſt, over which the Laplander travels; 
his ſledge with aſtoniſhing rapidity. While the tha 
prevails, the air is ſurcharged with vapours, and th 
climate is rainy; but, while the north wind blows, th 
{ky is beautifully ſerene, and exhibits the moſt gorgeou 
appearance, The bountitul Creator has, however, mad 
a proviſion for the inhabitants againſt the leverity « 
winter, by the multitude of animals with which th; 
country is ſtored, whoſe ſkins and furs are fo ſoft and 
warm, that they not only defend the Laplanders from tu 
moſt piercing cold, but alſo preſerve them in a comfort 
able warmth. 


CLIMATE, Soit, PRoDucTIONS, VEGETABLES, 


AS this 1s the moſt northern country on the contine 
of Europe ; the cold muſt be extreme in the winter ; bu 
the rigour of the winter is not more ſevere than the hea 
of ſummer are exceſſive. At the northern extremity th 
ſun never ſets for three months in ſummer; and i 
winter there is an uninterrupted night of the ſame dura 
tion ; but this is qualified in ſuch a manner by a conſta 
revolution of dawn and twilight, by a ſerene ſky, moon 
light, and aurora-borealis, reflected from the radiancy c 
the ſnow, that the inhabitants are enabled to hunt, fi 
and proceed with their ordinary occupations. 

The ſoil of Lapland produces hardly any kind e 
grain, or fruit-trees ; but this ſterility is not ſo muclf 
owing to the ſoil, which is in many places of a ric 
mould, as to want of induſtry and ſkill in agriculturg 
| In ſome diſtrifts, the Swedes have tilled and manure 
pieces of ground, which bear plentiful crops of 1% 
This country alſo yields great plenty of berries, ſuch af 
black currants, what is called the Norwegian mulberry 
raſpberries, bilberries, cranberries, and juniper-berrief 
The tops of the mountains are ſo much expoſed to in 
| tenſe cold, and tempeſts of ſnow and hail, that no treqyl 
are ſeen near the ſummits of them; but, in parts mon 
ſheltered, we behold woods of birch, pine, and fur, dif 
poſed by nature as if they had been planted by art, 
rows at regular diſtances. In ſome parts are ſeen t 
willow, the ſervice- tree, the poplar, the elder, and t 
corneil. Among the plants of this country is the a 
gelica, which is greatly eſteemed by the natives, who ui 
it in their food. The acetoſa, or ſorrel, found here 
great plenty, is alſo much uſed by the Laplanders. B 
the vegetable which is in the greateſt plenty, and in t 
moſt extenſive uſe among them, is the moſchus, or mol: 
of which ſpecies there are many different genera, eithe 
adhering to trees, or growing on the ſurface of the eat 
This vegetable is almoſt the only food of the rein- det 
and which indeed he prefers to any other; he could nd 
even ſubſiſt without it. The Laplanders not only ule 
as a forage to their cattle, but boil it in broth, 2s 2 co 
dial and reſtorative. From this fame vegetable e 
make a ſoft, eaſy, and commodious bed for their ne! 

born children. 

This country contains a great num 
fprings, with ſome ſurpriſing cataracts, 
water rumbles over frightful precipices, 
among rocks with amazing impetuolity, an 
dous noiſe. 
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METaLs, MIxERALS. 


son filver and lead mines have been diſcovered 


ticezes, and the limbs of human bodies often mortify 
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the provinces of Pitha and Lula; and two of 4 
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poether with excellent veins of iron, in the diſtrict of 
Torno. At Skangliware, in the diſtrict of Torno, there 
ba vein of gold and ſilver mixed, and in the ſame diſ- 
ric another of lead and ſilver. Some other mines have 
een found in this country, but they have not been 
Worked to any great advantage. Indeed they can only 
worked for a few months in the fummer, becauſe the 
ſolt impedes the playing of the engines. 
Here are found beautiful cryſtals of a ſurpriſing mag- 
ode, ſo hard and fine, that, when poliſhed, they re- 
mble real diamonds. Lapland alſo affords amethyſts 
nd topazes, but they are pale and cloudy ; and a great 
umber of very curious ſtones, which are too hard to be 
worked by the tool of the maſon. Some of theſe, 
bond on the banks of lakes and rivers, when they hap- 
ta to bear any kind of reſemblance to the figures of 
qimals, are removed by the Laplanders to more con- 
hicuous places, and adored as deities. In the province 
f Torno are found ſome curious mineral ſtones, of an 
agonal ſhape, regular, ſhining, and poliſhed by the 
| und of nature, In ſome rivers the inhabitants fiſh for 
rals, which are generally pale, but ſome have been 
bnd as bright as the oriental pearls, and much larger 
ad rounder. The Lapland pearls are found in muſcle- 
cls, and the fiſhery is not in the ſea, but in rivers. 


ANIMALS, 


LAPLAND, like Norway, is greatly infeſted with 
ey wolves and bears, with which the inhabitants are at 
WE petual war. The moſt honourable exploit among the 
laplanders is that of killing a bear; and ſuch heroes who 
ae been triumphant in thoſe wars, adorn their caps 
cha ſmall plate of lead or pewter for every bear they 
me ſlain. Here are great quantities of elks, beavers, 
ud otters, who live perfectly unmoleſted, and find plenty 
« fiſh for their ſubſiſtence. The black foxes of Lap- 
ad are in ſuch eſtimation for their furs, that one ſkin 
u {ll at Moſcow for twelve golden crowns. The 
ots of Lapland furniſh haunts to a great number of 
kautiful martens and ſquirrels; and the latter change 
er colour every winter from brown to grey. This is 
le native country of the zibeling, a creature reſembling 
be marten, whoſe ſkin, whether black or white, if gloſſy, 
extremely valuable, and often given in preſents by the 
kufſian ambaſſadors to the princes at whoſe courts they 
rde. Here are ermins, weazels, hares, which grow 
mite in the winter, large black cats, which attend the 
Lplanders in hunting, and little ſhort-eared curs, trained 
b the game. But the moſt remarkable animal is the 
n- deer: he is larger and ſtronger than a ſtag, and 
kturally wild; but the Laplanders find means not only 
v tame him, but to convert him into a beaſt of 
en, 
The woods, mountains, and rivers, abound with wild- 
bal; ſuch as partridges, growſe, buſtards, heathcocks, 
pealants, lapwings, ſwans, wild-geeſe, and wild-ducks; 
Kding the lumma, or northern diver, and all ſorts of 
utc birds that build and breed in northern climates. 
aly in the ſpring the ſwans go thither in numerous 
ts from the German ocean: the lapwings follow in 
warms, that they occaſion a temporary darkneſs as 
} Paſs along, and ſcream fo loud that they may be 
id at the diſtance of three miles. The rocks and 
Witains are alſo frequented by eagles, hawks, faul- 
Ms, kites, and other birds of prey. 
be rivers and lakes of Lapland afford delicious ſal- 
rom the Gulph of Bothnia, trout, bream, and 
n of exquiſite flavour and aſtoniſhing magnitude. 
% Laplanders of Wardhus are plentifully ſupplied with 
from the northern ocean. 
lies, hatched in the moraſſes and woods in ſum- 
are ſo numerous, that they often obſcure the face 
v4 ſo venomous, troubleſome, and intolerable, 
kin, be "ein-deer fly to the tops of the higheſt moun- 
kor ſhelter; and the Laplanders repair to the ſea- 
5 which is the leaſt infeſted with theſe peſtilent ver- 
0 he celebrated Maupertuis, in the aceount of his 
"ge to Lapland, accompanied with the other mathe- 


ſent thither by the French king to meaſure a 


| 
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degree of the meridian, informs us, that on the tops of 
the mountains of Torno, the flies were ſo extremely 
troubleſome, that even the Finland foldiers, who are al- 
lowed to be the moſt hardy troops in the ſervice of Swe- 
den, were obliged to cover their faces with the ſkirts of 
their coats, to defend ' themſelves from the attacks of 
theſe pernicious inſets; which ſwarmed to ſuch an in- 
tolerable degree, that when a piece of fleſh appeared, it 
was inſtantly blackened all over with them. Some of 
theſe flies, which are very large, and have green heads, 
draw blood whenever they ſtrike. The Laplanders pro- 
tect themſelves in the impenetrable ſmoke of a large fire, 
kindled for that purpoſe ; but even this diſagreeable ex- 
pedient was not ſufficient to defend the French philoſo- 
phers: they were obliged, notwithſtanding the exceſſive 
heat, to wrap up their heads in garments made of the 


ſkins of rein- deer, and to cover themſelves with a thick 


rampart of fir-boughs; and yet all theſe precautions 
proved ineffectual. 


Lancvacs, RELicion, Laws, GovERNMENT. 


WHENCE the language of the Laplanders is de- 
rived, cannot eaſily be determined : Scheffer is of opi- 
nion that it is the ſame as that which is ſpoken by the 
Finlanders, and gives a catalogue of words which have 
the ſame ſignification among both theſe nations : But this 
argument is far from being concluſive, becauſe the ſame 
analogy might be found among all the languages of Eu- 
rope and Aſia. Beſides, it is not probable that the Lap- 
landers ſhould uſe the ſame language that was ſpoken by 
their conquerors, who came from another country. It is 
certain, however, that the Laplanders ſpeak a very bar- 
barous tongue, which varies in different parts of the 
country, according to their intercourſe with different na- 
tions; ſuch as the Norwegians, Swedes, Finlanders, and 
Muſcovites. | 

In the laſt century the Laplanders were converted to 
Chriſtianity, by miſſionaries — Norway, Sweden, and 
Muſcovy. Churches were built in different parts of the 
country, and ſupplied with miniſters chiefly from Swe- 
den. A public ſchool was inſtituted in the town of 
Pitha, to inſtruct the Laplandiſh children in the Chriſtian 
religion. Guſtavus Adolphus and queen Chriſtina alſo 
cauſed tranſlations to be made of the moſt uſeful books 
into the Lapland tongue; ſuch as the catechiſm, with 
ſome prayers, and the manual, containing the pſalms .of 

David, the Evangeliſts, the proverbs of Solomon, &c. 
The king of Sweden founded another ſchool or college at 
Likfala, in the province of Uma ; but, notwithſtanding 
all theſe endeavours, the majority of the Laplanders ad- 
here to their ancient idolatry : Even thoſe who profeſs the 
Chriſtian religion, have blended it ſtrangely with their 
old heatheniſh rites, and till retain all their former ſuper- 
ſtition. They plead the authority of their anceſtors as a 
ſufficient reaſon to juſtify their practices; and the great 
diſtance of churches is aſſigned as an excuſe for not at- 
tending Chriſtian worſhip. They are great obſervers of 
times, ſeaſons, and omens; and diſtinguiſh a great num- 
ber of days into black and white; that is, lucky or un- 
fortunate. The day after Chriſtmas, the feſtivals of St. 
Catharine, St. Clement, and St. Mark, they deem un- 
lucky. If they meet in the morning with any particular 
animal or herd which they reckon a bad omen, they re- 
turn to their huts, and venture no more abroad on that 
day. They believe there are fairies, which wander about 
among rocks, mountains, rivers, and lakes; and give 
them a ſhare of their devotion. They own one ſupreme 
God, whom they arm with thunder-bolts : They make 
the rain-bow his bow, and entertain the'ſame notion of 
him that the old Pagans did of their Jupiter. They 
have another ſubordinate God, to whom they acknow- 
ledge to owe all the bleſſings of life, and never fail 
to worſhip him. The ſun, which they call Baiwe, is 
another of their divinities, on account of his influence on 
the bodies of men and beaſts, Their idols are either of 
ſtone, or the trunks of trees, rudely carved. One ot 
theſe is preſerved in the royal cabinet of antiquities at 
Upſal.. All their women are excluded from worſhip, 
They believe in a good and evil principle, ä t 
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ſuppoſe to be at continual variance; and which, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of either, are productive of happi- 
neſs or miſery to mankind, They alſo pay great reverence 
to the manes, or ſpirits of their departed friends ; and 
dread them extremely, ſuppoſing they delight in miſchief 
till they re-animate other bodies; whence it appears that 
they maintain the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, or 
tranſmigration of ſouls. They faſt on Chriſtmas-eve, 
which they call the feaſt of Juhles. The next day, when 
they have extraordinary cheer, they ſet apart a portion of 
their proviſions, in order to be offered as a ſacrifice. Two 


days after the feſtival, they put this portion into a ſmall 


veſſel, made of birch-bark in the form of a ſhip, with 
fails and oars. This-is carried to a tree near the hut, and, 
after-ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies, hung up on a-bough 
for the uſe of the Juhles, or fairies, that traverſe the air, 
the foreſts, and the mountains. 
nature are offered to the manes, or dead, which they 
diſtinguiſh by the appellation of Sittes. They have im- 
plicit faith in magic and divination, and hold pretended 
magicians in the higheſt veneration ; taking all imagin- 
able means of avoiding their anger. They pretend to 
prognoſticate events by means of figures drawn on drums, 
made for that purpoſe. The drum is made of the hol- 
lowed trunk of a fir, pine, or birch- tree; one end of 
which is covered with a ſkin: On this they draw, with 
a kind of red colour, the figures of their own gods, as 
well as of Jeſus Chriſt, the apoftles, the ſun, moon, 
ſtars, birds, bears, and rivers. On theſe are placed one 
or two braſs rings, which, when the drum 1s beaten with 
a little hammer, dance over the figures, and the ſorcerer 

rognoſticates according to their progreſs. Thoſe who 
Five upon the ocean, and the banks of the White Sea, 
have the effrontery to drive a traffic in winds, with ſuch 
ſhip-maſters as have ſufficient credulity to go to market 
for this commodity. 

The Laplanders have prefects or governors ſent them 
from the three powers to which they are ſubject. In 
Swediſh Lapland, which is the moſt conſiderable, the 
laws of Sweden are obſerved. There is a tribunal, or 
court of juſtice, eſtabliſhed for Angermand-Lapmark ; 
a ſecond for Uma, Pitha, and Lula-Lapmark. In each 
of theſe a prefect preſides, and the prieſt is his aſſeſſor. 
But theſe judges have not often an opportunity of exert- 
ing their judicial power ; for theft, robbery, murder, and 
adultery, are almoſt unknown among theſe people, who 
are equally ignorant of letters and of vice. They ſel- 
dom els the law, except in the practice of ſorcery, 
which 1s indeed prohibited on pain of death : Still, how- 
ever, the art of divination by the drum is exerciſed in 
ſecret, both by men and women. The judges have no 
military troops to enforce their decrees, the people having 
a remarkable averſion to war. 


CouMuzkRCE, REvxNuk, STRENGTH. 


LITTLE can be ſaid of the commerce of the Lap- 
Landers. Their exports conſiſt of fiſh, rein- deer, furs, 
baſkets, and toys; with ſome dried pikes, and cheeſes 
made of the milk of rein- deer. For theſe they receive 
rix-dollars, woollen cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, 


oil, hides, needles, knives, ſpirituous liquors, tobacco, 


and other neceſſaries. The Laplanders travel in a kind 
of caravan, with their families, to the Finland and Nor- 
way fairs. The revenue ariſing from this country is very 
inconſiderable, and the greateſt part of it allotted for the 
maintenance of the clergy. It is paid partly in rix-dol- 
lars, but chiefly in furs; and where theſe cannot be ob- 
tained, the tribute is made up in dried pikes. The 
frightful aſpect of this count 
effectual defence than bulwar 
> here are none; or than the arms and courage of the na- 
tives, who are neither warlike in themſelves, nor in the 
- -leaft acquainted with military diſcipline. 


Porr Ariox, CHARACTER, ManNtRs, CusToOMs. 


- LAPLAND is but thinly peopled, on account of the 
general barrenneſs of the ſoil: The whole number of its 
inhabitants is ſuppoſed not to exceed ſixty thouſand, The 


Sacrifices of the ſame 
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winter ſtore, the ſuperior clais of Laplanders purchaſc i 5 


3 are very low in ſtature, 
though ſtrong, hardy, and robuſt. They wi Wag 
credible fatigue; and it has been Gn fey — F 
ſtouteſt Norwegian is not able to bend the bow of a I 
lander. The women are leſs homely than the men . N 
many of them have a florid and delicate complexion i 
The Laplanders are ſimple, honeſt, hoſpitable, ; 
timorous; but their timidity is only with reſpect 
war; for to many other ſpecies of danger they expol 
themſelves with ſurpriſing intrepidity, whether in ao = 
ing and deſcending mountains and precipices with the 
ſnew-ſhoes, and in ledges ; or in venturing amidſt whir 
pools and cataracts in little ſlender boats made of the 
tir-boards, faſtened together with thongs of leathc MG 
ſinews of wild beaſts, or tough and flexible f 
willow and oſier. 

The Laplanders are more or leſs civilized as the 
communicate with ſtrangers, or live among vod 
and foreſts, ſequeſtered from all correſpondence. Th 
mountaineers feed chiefly on the fleſh and the milk of ti 
rein-deer. The fleſh is dried in the cold, and of 1 
milk they make cheeſe. They have neither bread n ; 
ſalt; but, as a ſubſtitute for both, uſe the inner-riſd al 
the pine-tree, dried and ground, and dried fiſh reduce! 
to powder. They make confections and decoctions « 
berries, angelica, and ſorrel, which they deem preſeri 
vatives againſt the ſcurvy. - They alſo make broth MY 
fiſh and fleſh boiled together ; and their uſual drink j 
water heated in a kettle, which in winter hangs continu 
ally over the fire. Bear's-fleſh, however, is their grcateſi 
delicacy, and their uſual repaſt on all great feſtivals: of 
theſe aecaſions they likewiſe indulge themſelves wit 
brandy, and never think themſelves fo completely happ 
as when they can enjoy a pipe of tobacco. Theſe com 
modities, together with a few cows and ſheep for the 


ill ſhaped, and ugl 


tw igs 0 


Norway. 

Their huts are miſerable hovels, compoſed of raftei 
joined together, and covered partly with turf and parti 
with the boughs or bark of pine-trees, together with 
coarſe kind of cloth. Each hut is provided with tw 
doors, one ſinaller than the other. At the ſmalleſt the 
men ſally forth to their hunting or other occupation 
but no woman attempts to make uſe of this entry, lei 
ſhe ſhould happen to meet the man at his departure, WM 
circumſtance interpreted into a very bad omen. TheW 
have neither chimney nor window; but a hole at the to; 
of the habitation anſwers the double purpoſe of admit 
ting the light, and letting out the ſmoke. In the 
wretched hovels, without convenience or comfort, t 
people fit or lie promiſcuouſly, like beaſts, around thi 
fire, enveloped in a thick impenetrable gloom of ac 
ſmoke, which corrodes their eyes, and renders the at 
moſphere unfit for reſpiration. Yet, in all this wretchedg 
neſs, the poor Laplander is contented with his ſiruationf 
and enjoys life with ſome degree of reliſh. He has h 
feaſts, his exerciſes, his diverſions, and his amours. HWY 
is ſecured in the poſſeſſion of uninterrupted health vil 
temperance and exerciſe, which, together with the ſeven 
rity of the climate, brace his nerves to a very unuſual 
pitch of ſtrength, and fortify his conſtitution in ſuch WF 
manner, that it is common for him to live to the age oi 
an hundred years, without feeling the leaſt pang of diff 
eaſe, or any diminution of his vigour. A Lapland: 
of extreme old age is often ſeen hunting, fowling, ſkalt 
ing, and performing all' the ſevereſt exerciſes with undl 
miniſhed agility. | 

The ſummer dreſs of the men conſiſts of a long coat 
coarſe cloth, extending to the middle of the leg, and girde 
round the waiſt with a belt or girdle; annexed to which 
are a Norway knife, and a pouch, containing flint 
matches, and tobacco, with other neceſſaries; the id 
itſelf being decorated with braſs rings and chains. The 
caps are made of the ſkin of the lumime, wich the lea 
thers on; and their ſhoes are compoſed of the rein- ee 
ſkin, with the hair outwards. They wear no linen, 
the garments of thoſe who are of a ſuperior claſs e_— 
of a finer cloth, and generally of a varicty of w 
though red, as being the moſt glaring, 15 115 1 oh 
coyeted, In winter they are totally calcd up 0 0 
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as, boots, and gloves, made of the rein- deer ſkin, addreſſes in perſon, he cloaths himſelf in his beſt ap- 
ih the hair inwards. The apparel of the women dif- parel, and is admitted to the lady, whom he ſalutes with 

bot little from that of the other ſex, but their girdles | a kiſs. The lover then preſents her with the tongue of 
ee more embelliſhed with rings, chains, needle-caſes, | a rein- deer, a piece of beaver's fleſh, or ſome other kind 
nd toys, which altogether weigh ſometimes more than of proviſion. It is the etiquette to decline the offer 
mentY pounds. In winter both men and women lie in which is made in the preſence of her relations, and to 
Lyeir furs : In ſummer they cover themſelves entirely with | make a ſignal to the lover to follow her into the fields, 
WT rf blankets to keep off the infects, which would other- | where ſhe accepts the preſents, Thus encouraged, he 
{+ be intolerable. - , - entreats permiſſion to ſleep with her in the hut: if ſhe 
The Laplanders are naturally ingenious : They make | conſents, there is no further difficulty ; if ſhe diſapproves 
keir, own furniture, boats, ſledges, bows, and arrows. | of his propoſal, ſhe drops his preſents on the ground. 
They form neat boxes of thin bireh- boards, and inlay When the lovers are agreed, the youth is permitted to 
hem with the horn of the rein- deer. Among their ma- | viſit the damſel as often as he pleaſes, but he muſt not pre- 
ulactures we may mention curious horn ſpoons, and | ſume to come without a freſh bottle of brandy ; a per- 
moulds in which they caſtäche tin jewels that decorate | quiſite fo agreeable to the father, that he is often induced 
teir girdles. The men perform the office of cooks, in | to poſtpone the celebration of the nuptials for two or 
tefſing victuals for the family: The women act as tay- | three years. At length the ceremony is performed at 
bs and embroiderers, making cloaths, ſhoes, and boots, | church, by the prieſt of the pariſh. Even after the mar- 
nd harneſs for the rein- deer: they ſpin thread of fur, | riage, the huſband is obliged to ſerve his father-in-law 
ind knit it into caps and gloves, which are extremely | a whole year; after which he retires to his own habita- 
bt and warm: they draw tin into wire through a horn, | tion with his wife, and her patrimony of rein-deer. The 
vi which they cover their thread that is uſed in em- buſineſs being thus completed, the huſband receives pre- 
poidering the figures of beaſts, trees, flowers, and ſtars, | ſents from all his friends and relations. From this mo- 
pon their caps and girdles ment he ſequeſters his wife from the company of all 
ln their hunting expeditions, the Laplanders provide | ſtrangers, eſpecially of the male kind, and watches over 
temſelves with a pair of ſkaits, or ſnow-ſhoes, which | her conduct with the moſt jealous vigilance. | 
xe nothing more than fir-boards, covered with the rough Barrenneſs is very common among the Lapland wo- 
kin of the rein- deer, turned in ſuch a manner that the | men, and none of them are very fruitful, Immediately 
fair riſes againſt the ſnow, or they would be too ſlippery. | after delivery, the woman takes a draught of whale fat: 
One of theſe ſhoes is uſually as long as the wearer; the | The child is waſhed with ſnow, or cold water, and 
ther about a foot ſhorter. The feet are placed in the | wrapped up in a hare-ſkin. The mother ſeldom continues 
middle, to which they are faſtened with thongs or withs., | above five days in the ſtraw, and in about fourteen ſhe is 
The Laplander, thus equipped, wields a long pole in | generally quite recovered. She then carries the child to 
bs hand, with a round ball of wood near the end, to pre- | be baptized, and, in her way to the reſidence of the 
tent its piercing too deep in the ſnow; and with this he | prieft,. is often obliged to trayerſe large foreſts, moun- 
fops himſelf occaſionally. In this manner will he travel | tains, lakes, and wide-extended waſtes of ſhow. The 
t the rate of ſixty miles a day, without fatigue. He | infant is faſtened in a hollow piece of wood, ſtretched 
ml aſcend ſteep mountains, and ſlide down again with | naked ona bed of fine moſs, covered with the foft ſkin 
toniſhing celerity. of a young rein-deer, and flung by two ſtraps to the back 
But the Laplander not only travels on foot; he is alſo | of the mother, who always ſuckles her own child. At 
movided with a carriage drawn by rein-deer, in, which | home this little cradle is hung to the roof of the habi- 
is much more expeditious in his journies. The Lap- | tation, and the child lulled aſleep by ſwinging it. 
anders have great reaſon to cheriſh the rein-deer with Though theſe people are, in general, vigorous and 
mcommon regard, as the beſt gift of providence ; for, | healthy, they are not altogether exempted from diſeaſe. 
ithout ſubjecting them to the leaft expence, thoſe ani- They are 9 ge to ſore eyes, and even to blindneſs, from 
mals ſupply them with almoſt every neceſſary of life. | the ſmoke of their huts, and the fire to which they are 
from them the Laplander is furniſhed with milk and | almoſt continually expoſed. Some waſte away in con- 
heeſe; their fleſh furniſhes him with delicate food; and | fumptions ; others are afflicted with rheumatic pains and 
be ſkin affords caps, cloaths, boots, ſhoes, bedding, | the ſcurvy ; and a few are ſubject to vertigo and apo- 
longs, and many other neceſſaries and conveniencies. | plexy. When a Laplander is ſuppoſed to be approaching 
The nerves and finews are twiſted into thread; their bows | his diſſolution, his friends exhort him to die in the faith of 
ad arrows are tipped with the bones; their boxes inlaid | Chriſt, and bear his ſufferings with reſignation, by re- 
mth the horn ; of which curious ſpoons, utenſils, and | membering the paſion of Our Saviour, They conſider 
boys are alſo made. | it, however, as an unpleaſant office to attend him in his 
. The principal occupation of the Laplanders is hunt- | laſt moments; and, as ſoon as he expires, quit the place 
bs, which is performed various ways: but the conqueſt | with precipitation, apprehending ſome injury from his 
if a bear is the moſt honourable atchievement they can | ſpirit or ghoſt, which they believe remains with the 
perform ; and the fleſh of it is conſidered as the greateſt corps, and delights in doing miſchief to the living. The 
Elcacy on earth. The death of this animal is cele- | deceaſed is wrapped up in woollen or linen, and depo- 
ated'as a ſignal victory. The carcaſe is drawn to the | ſited in a coffin by a perſon ſelected for that purpoſe ; who 
u of the victor by a rein-deer, which is kept facred | refuſes to perform this office, till he is firſt ſecured from 
any other work for a whole year after this ſervice. | the ill offices of the manes, by a conſecrated braſs ring 
bear is ſurrounded by a great number of men, | fixed on his left arm. Together with the body, they put 
men, and children, reciting a particular ſong of tri- | into the coffin an ax, a flint and ſteel, a flaſk of brandy, 
ph. The hero is faluted by the women, who fpit | ſome veniſon, and ſome dried fiſh. With the ax the 
ved elder bark in his face. He is feaſted three days | deceaſed is ſuppoſed to hew down the buſhes or boughs 
ieſfively, and his cap is decorated with an additional | that may obſtruct his paſſage in the other, world; the ſteel 
Re, wrought in tin-wire. | and flint are for the purpoſe of ſtriking a light, ſhould he 
The mode of courtſhip in Lapland is equally fingular | find himſelf in the dark at the day of judgment ; and 
I ludicrous : When a young Laplander has, pitched | they think he may ſubſiſt upon the proviſion during his 
a ſemale whom he would wiſh to make his wife, he | journey. 1 | | 75 
Ploys ſome friends as mediators with the father: theſe, [ The Muſcovite Laplanders obſerve other ceremonies, 
74 provided with ſome bottles of brandy, repair to | which have an affinity to the r eee of the Greek 
de Father's houſe, accompanied by the ſuitor. The me- | church. They not only ſupply the deceaſed with money, 
POS are invited to enter, but the lover is left without, | but ſend with him a further ſum for the porter of Para- 
Uthe liquor is drank, and the propoſal diſcuſſed. He | diſe ; with a certificate ſigned by the prieſt, and directed 
then called in, and entertained with ſuch fare as the | to St. Peter, ſetting forth that the bearer had lived like 
it affords, but has not an opportunity of ſeeing his | a good Chriſtian, and deſerved to be admitted into heaven. 
itreſs, who retires and goes out on this occaſion. | At the head of the coffin is placed a little image of 
Wing obtained permiſſion = the parents to make his | St. Nicholas, who is greatly reverenced in every part of | 
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- Muſcovy as a friend to the dead. Before the interment, 
the friends of the perſon who has departed this life kindle 
a fire of fir-boughs near the coffin, and teſtify their grief by 
tears and lamentations. They walk round the body ſeveral 
times, in proceſſion, demanding, in a whimpering tone, the 
reaſon of his leaving them on earth. They aſk whether 
his wife had offended him? whether he wanted meat, 
drink, cloathing, or other neceſſaries? and whether he 
had not been ſucceſsful in hunting and ſhooting ? Such 
- interrogations as theſe, to which the deceaſed makes no 
reply, are 33 with groans and hideous howl- 
ings; in the courſe of which the prieſt occaſionally 
ſprinkles the corpſe and the mourners alternately with 
holy water. At length the body is conveyed to the place 
of interment on a ſledge, drawn by a rein- deer. Three 
days after the funeral, the friends and relations oſ the 
departed are invited to an entertainment, where they 
feaſt on the fleſh of the rein- deer which conveyed the 
corpſe to the place of interment. This being a ſacrifice 
to the manes, the bones are collected into a baſket, and 
buried. Two thirds of the effects of the deceaſed are 
inherited by his brothers, and the remainder divided 
among his ſiſters: But, with regard to immoveables, 
as lands, lakes, mountains, and rivers, they are held in 
coparceny by all the children of both ſexes: according 
to the diviſion made by Charles IX. of Sweden, when 
he aſſigned a certain portion of land to each family. 
This country is divided in Daniſh, Ruſſian, and Swe- 
diſh Lapland: The firſt we have taken notice of in our 
account of Norway ; the ſecond will be deſcribed in our 
account of Ruſſia; and the third, which is the moſt 
confiderable of the three, we ſhall here particularize. 


SWEDISH LAPLAND. 
' HAVING taken a general view of Lapland, we now 
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d to that part of it which is under the ſovereignty 


of Sweden. We cannot indeed deſcribe the towns in 
this country, there being, properly, no ſuch thing as a 
town; but, for the ſatisfaction of the reader, we ſhall 
mention the moſt conſiderable places: 

ANGERMANLAND-LAPMARK is the moſt ſouthern 
province of Lapland, and contains but one place of any 
note, which is Aoſalko. The whole country, however, is 
interſperſed with ſmall villages, though at a very conſi- 
derable diſtance from each other. 

Uua-LAruakk, the ſecond province, is ſituated 
more northerly ; being denominated from the river Una, 
by which it is traverſed from eaſt to weſt. This river 
paſſes through ſeveral very extenſive lakes, receiving, in 
its courſe, the river Wendela. Near the centre of this 
province ſtands the hamlet of Laiſpy; and another 
called Semisjerfie, on the confines of Pytha. 

PiTHa-LAaPMARK, or PETA-LA MARK, the third 
diſtrict or province, is bounded on the weſt by the Nor- 
wegian mountains, by Bothnia on the eaſt, and Lula- 
Lapmark on the north. It is remarkable for a great 


number of large lakes, and contains three villages, viz. 
Sitonia, in the north, near the Dofrine mountains; 
Arroitzerfs, almoſt in the centre of the diſtrict 
Locktari, near the confines of Bothnia. 

LuLa-LayMakKk, another province, is ſituated be- 
tween the mountains of Norway and Bothnia, north of 
Pitha-Lapmark, and ſouth of Torno. The rivers which 


and 


northern province of Swediſh Lapland, having the D. 


water this diſtrict are the Great and Littl f 
run through ſeveral lakes, croſſing the — wg 
Join near the village of Jackmath, in the ſouth-weſt * 
of the diſtrict. Towards the north are the villages 
Torpajour and Sirkeflucht, ſituated at che diſtance « 
about thirty miles from each other. 3 
TokNo-LA MARE, or Torna-LaPMark, is the mo 
frine mountains on the north-weſt, Lula- 
the ſouth-weſt and ſouth, part of Fares 2 7 
Lapmark on the eaſt, and Daniſh Lapland on the north 
This territory is watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief M 
which are the Calix, the Torno, and the Kavgis. Th 
moſt conſiderable lake of this diſtrict is alſo denominated 
Torno, and near it ſtands the village of Tingavara. A 
the diſtance of about eighty miles ſouth-eaſt of Tin 
gavara, there is a copper-mine. The other villages it 
this Lapmark are Rounala and Sandewara, both to th 
eaſt of Tingavara; and a few miles ſouth of ir ſtand 


Titiſara. It was in this diftri& that four members «© 


the French academy meaſured a degree of the meridia 
in 1736, in order to aſcertain the figure of the earth. 
KIMI-LAPMAREK, or KIEMI-LArMARk, has Torno 
Lapmark on the weſt, the Gulph of Bothnia on ch. 
ſouth, Ruſſian Lapland on the eaſt, and Daniſh Lapland 
on the north. The northern part of this province js re 
markable for the great lake, called Enure, from whic 
iſſues a river that runs into the Frozen Sea. The principe 


places of this diſtrict are Somby, Kimibi, and Kalajerſuj 1 


ſituated at the foot of the mountains which divide thi 
country from Daniſh and Muſcovite Lapland. Soldenif 


Kyli, and Kityerfuilye, are more ſouthward ; and Kin 


ſtands at the mouth of the river of the ſame name, o 
the Gulph of Bothnia. | 


In the province of Torno, a ſpring of pure wate 


iſſues from the mountain Kittis, which, in the ſever i 


winters of this ſevere country, till preſerves its fluidit 
About ninety miles north of this place, in the middle of 
a valt foreſt between the ocean and the Gulph of Bothnif 
a ſtately monument appears, which the Laplanders reverif 
as the greateſt wonder of their country. It is a ſto 
about three feet in length, of an irregular form, appear 
ing one foot and an half above ground. The fur 
exhibits two lines of what reſembles letters, about a 
inch long, and very deep; and below theſe lines are ſom 
characters ſtill larger; but whether they are the work « 
nature, or of art, it is not eaſy to determine. The ſton 
ſeems to be compoſed of different layers: that on whic 
the characters are engraven appears to be a kind of flint 
but the inverval between the lines is ſcaly, and muc 
ſofter. Mr. Brunnius, curate of this place, publiſhed 
deſcription of Torno and its neighbourhood, in whic 
he deſcribes this ſtone, and ſays the inſcription is in th 
Runic character: he alſo declares that the ſtone former 
exhibited the figures of three crowns, which time has no 
effaced. But Mr. Celſius, who underſtood that language 
was unacquainted with the characters, and declared the 
were totally different from thoſe he had ſeen in Sweden 
and of the crowns there was not the leaſt veſtige to 
perceived. It would be a difficult taſk to account for 5 
inſcription in the heart of Lapland, a country hardly 20 
ceſſible to foreigners. Various have been the conjecture 


reſpecting it, but none of them are countenanced with 1 


tolerable degree of probability, 
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HE ancient Hiſtory of Sweden is involved in 
fable, abſurdity, and anachroniſm. Saxo-Gram- 
naticus, Loccenius, Puffendorf, and a variety of other 
writers, have exhibited regular catalogues of the princes 
hat reigned in the more obſcure period ; but as they 
lffer greatly among themſelves, and found their autho- 

y vpon ANCIENT legends and monuments, which each 
us interpreted in his own way, they are to be read with 
ation. One of them places Eric at the head of the 
W.onarchy ; another goes four kings higher, making Eric 
ee ih Swediſh prince; a third plunges ſome centuries 
pr into obſcurity, beginning his ſeries with Magog, the 
= of ]aphet, and grandſon of Noah. They not only vary 
With reſpect to the origin of the monarchy, but allo in 
e ſocceſſion of the princes. Convinced that it would 
os be impoſſible to reconcile their differences, we ſhall 

flow the moſt approved hiſtorians ; confronting them, 
ever, with others, as often as we find occaſion, and 
W:lcavouring from this colliſion of ſentiments to point 

wt the truth. : 

Determined not to follow the wild romances of 
Winediſh hiſtorians through the early ages, the introduc- 
a n of Chriſtianity by Anſgarius, biſhop of Bremen, in 
g, ſeems to preſent the firſt certain period of the 
ui im hiſtory. The hiſtory of this country, and in- 


nd of all che northern nations, even during the firſt 
e of Chriſtianity, is confuſed and unintereſting, and 
0 ten doubtful ; but ſufficiently replete with murders, 
WT acres, and ravages. That of Sweden is void of 
te caſtency till about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
ei ee it aſſumes a more regular appearance, and affords 
y ecdents to recompenſe thoſe who chooſe to make it an 
ect of their ſtudies. At this time, however, the go- 
mah enment of the Swedes was far from being clearly 
el ; letained or uniformly adminiſtered, 
0 \ 


The crown was elective, and yet in this election the 
ar ers of blood were not wholly diſregarded. The great 
poſſeſſed the moſt conſiderable part of the wealth 
ae kingdom, which conſiſted chiefly in land, com- 
or re being unknown or neglected ; and even agricul- 
ire itſelf in a rude and imperfect ſtate. The clergy, 
icularly thoſe of a dignified rank, from the great 
ect paid to their character among the inhabitants of 
& north, had acquired a vaſt influence in the public 
Lars, and obtained poſſeſſion of thoſe lands which were 
Mt occupied by the nobility. 

Theſe two ranks of men, enjoying all the property of 
& ſtate, formed a council called the ſenate, which was 
ſer of all public deliberations. The ſyſtem of go- 
ment was extremely unfavourable to the national 
Fuperity, The Swedes periſhed in the diſſentions be- 
en their prelates and lay-barons, or between thoſe and 
lovereign : They were drained of the little riches 
& poſſeſſed, to ſupport the inſolent pomp of a few 
nificent biſhops; and, what was {till more fatal, 
& diſagreeable ſituation of their internal affairs, ex- 
them to the inroads and oppreſſion of a foreign 
Ky. Theſe were the Danes, who, by their proximity 
over, were always able to avail themſelves of the 
Pons in Sweden, and to reduce a country weakened 
Mahauſted by its domeſtic broils. In this deplorable 
mon Sweden remained for ſome centuries ; ſometimes 
I the nominal ſubjection of its own princes, ſome- 
> ited to the kingdom of Denmark; and in either 
nally oppreſſed and inſulted. 

© firſt king of Sweden who purſued a regular 
em to increaſe his authority, was 


MAGNUS LADISLAUS I. 


* was crowned in 1276, and made the augmenta- 

u the reyenues of the crown his principal object. 
e one of the ableſt princes that had ever ſat on 
"ry diſh throne ; and, by his art and addreſs, pre- 


0K "pon the convention of the ſtates to make very 
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extraordinary grants to him for the ſupport of his royal 
dignity. The augmentation of the revenues of the 
crown, was naturally followed by a proportionable increaſe 
of the regal power; and whilſt, by the ſteady and vi- 
gorous exertion of his power, Magnus humbled the 
haughty ſpirit of his nobles, and created in the reſt of the 
nation a reſpect for the royal dignity ; he, at the ſame 
time, by employing his authority in many reſpects for 
the public good, reconciled his ſubjects to acts of power, 
which in preceding monarchs they would have oppoſed 
with the utmoſt violence. EY 

He met, however, with ſome oppoſition. Having 
married Hedwig, daughter of the duke of Holſtein, a 
lady of extraordinary beauty, great numbers of the Hol- 
ſtein nobility attended the Swediſh court; and, by the 
queen's influence, were raiſed to high poſts and prefer- 
ments. The diſcontented nobility remonſtrated to the 
king, that he had broke his coronation oath, which im- 
ported that he ſhould not prefer foreigners to places of 
truſt and profit in the realm. Magnus told them, that 
to govern with glory to himſelf, and benefit to his people, 
prudence required that he ſhould promote men of honour 
and ability, of whatever country, who offered their 
ſervices. He further declared that, when natives ſhewed 
themſelves as deſerving of his countenance as the fo- 
reigners he had promoted, they ſhould not fail of having 
the preference in his favour. 

Incenſed at this anſwer, which reflected on their under- 
ſtanding and ability, the nobles, and particularly the 
houſe of Flockenger, leagued againſt Magnus and the 
foreigners, and ſeveral of them were maſſacred. The 
queen fortunately made her eſcape, and concealed herſelf 
in a monaſtery, The conſpirators, however, were ſeized 
and accuſed of high treaſon; when no perſon appeared 
in their behalf, nor were any arguments urged in their 
favour ; they were therefore conveyed to Stockholm and 
beheaded, except Philip de Rundi, who purchaſed his 
pardon for a large ſum of money. From that time the 
Flockengers could never recover their ancient ſplendor, 
and Magnus poſſeſſed his crown in perfect tranquillity. 

Magnus entered into the ſtricteſt alliance with Den- 
mark, uniting the two royal families by ſeveral inter- 
marriages. Juſtice was diſtributed with the utmoſt pre- 
ciſion in every part of the kingdom, a variety of ſalutary 
laws were paſſed for the eaſe and relief of the ſubject; 
yet did Magnus govern with ſo tight a rein, that it was 
believed he would have made the throne abſolute, and 
fixed it invariably in his own family, had not death in- 
terpoſed, and removed one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, and 
beſt of the Swediſh monarchs; who, from the excellence 
of his laws, and the equity of his government, obtained 
the ſurname of Ladiſlaus. He left three ſons, Birger, 
Eric, and Waldemar, 


R 


AT the death of this great prince, which happened in 
the year 1290, Birger, Ins ſon, was but eleven years of 
age ;- Magnus had, therefore, by his will, appointed 
Forket Cnutſon regent of the kingdom, and tutor to the 
young prince. Cnutſon-began his regency with ſubduing 
ſome provinces near the frontiers of Sweden, and arreſt- 
ing the late king Waldemar's ſon, from whom ſome at- 
tempts to recover the crown were apprehended. He 
then ſent a powerful army to Finland againſt the Care- 
lians, who, jointly with the Ruſſians, had ravaged the 


{| extremities of the kingdom. After an obſtinate war the 


Carelians were conquered, their country made a province 
of Sweden, and they themſelves compelled to receive 

the doctrines of Chriſtianity. | 
The young ſovereign, Birger, being now of age, ce- 
lebrated his marriage with the princeſs of Denmark, who 
had been contracted to him in the life-time of his father, 
and had ever ſince reſided at the Swediſh court. Birger 
had the name of king, but every thing was —_— 
| under 


* 
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under the direction of Cnutſon, who was certainly one 


of the 7 politicians of the age. This great mi- 
niſter did not confine himſelf to warlike expeditions : 


He reduced the laws into a narrower compaſs, rendered 
. them equally perſpicuous and conciſe, and enforced them 
with the ſtricteſt impartiality and rigour. He paſſed 
a law, afterwards called king Birger's law, prohibiting 
the ſale of ſlaves, faying, It is unjuſt that Chriſtians 
« ſhould fell each other, when Chriſt had made them 
ee all free at the price of his blood.” 

In 1302, Bir 
and Cnutſon an pair his offices; but the king imme- 
diately reſtored them to him, with additional power. 
Prince Waldemar, the king's younger brother, had mar- 
ried the princeſs of Norway, with a 'view of being 
powerfully ſupported againſt the king. Both he and Eric 
complained of Cnutſon, as if he bad ſhewn a partiality 
for the king's intereſt ; though he was che common 
guardian of all the children. But the real reaſon of 
Waldemar's reſentment was, that Birger had declared 
his ſon Magnus, then only three years of age, his ſuc- 
ceſſor on the throne. For theſe, and other reaſons, they 
choſe a new guardian, and demanded their patrimonies ; 
which they put under the management of Ambier, great- 
bailiff of Sweden. | An 
Diſſatisfied with the conduct of his brothers, and ſuſ- 
picious of their power and fidelity, the king took an 
opportunity, when they were all three on a viſit at 
Cnutſon's houſe, to inform them he had received advice 
of their intention to quit the kingdom, and deſired to 
know the cauſe of their proceedings; adding that, if 
they would clear themſelves of the ſuſpicions he har- 
boured of their fidelity, they muſt ſign a paper, which 
he produced. A propoſition ſo unexpected could not 
but alarm the two dukes: If they refuſed, they foreſaw 
that the conſequences would be, at leaſt, impriſonment; 


they, therefore, ſigned the paper without much heſita- 


tion, wherein they promiſed never to withdraw out of 
the kingdom, or approach the king's perſon, without 
leave ; to keep only ſuch a retinue and houſhould as his 
majeſty ſhould preſcribe; to attempt nothing, either 
openly or clandeſtinely, againſt his perſon or govern- 
ment ; and to pay an implicit obedience to his will, and 
fidelity to himſelf, his queen, and his children. 

Freſh ſuſpicions ariſing, the king ſummoned the dukes 
his brothers to appear before him : Eric alone obeyed 
the mandate, and was accuſed of carrying contraband 
merchandize out of the kingdom ; of travelling in an 
Hoſtile manner with arms, and of committing ſeveral 
.violences againſt the peaſants. The king added, that 
both the dukes maintained ſuch brilliant courts as could 
not fail of giving umbrage. All Eric's endeavours to 
vindicate himſelf availed nothing: Birger, indeed, for 
that time, diſmiſſed him; but he afterwards watched 
every opportunity of ſeizing the two brothers. They 
had intelligence of his deſigns, and repaired to Denmark, 
where they implored:king Eric.to uſe his influence in pro- 
curing them the peaceable poſſeſſion of their appenages. 
Immediately on their departure, their eſtates were con- 
fiſcated, and Birger had an interview on the frontiers 
with his brother-in-law the Daniſh monarch. This 
circumſtance obliged the dukes to quit Denmark, and 
ſeek ſhelter in Norway; where they were favourably 
received by king Haquin, who promiſed to aſſiſt them to 
the utmoſt of his power. 
- Being furniſhed with troops, the two brothers made 
excurſions into Gothland, which they ravaged without 
mercy. Birger ſent an army againſt them, but that army 
was defeated. Certain ſenators. offered their mediation, 
terminated their differences, and prevailed on the king to 
reſtore his brothers into favour. | 
Ns ſooner were the princes reconciled than they ac- 
cuſed Cnutſon of having been the incendiary who had 
occaſioned their quarrel. He was diſmiſſed, charged 
with high crimes and miſdemeanors, of which he never 
had been guilty, and beheaded publicly at Stockholm. 
But the innocent blood of the honeſt Cnutſon did not 
cement their union; they ſoon diſcovered that Cnutſon 
had acted an upright and prudent. part, and manifeſted 
an equal aſtcCtion for them all, The king endeavoured 
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er and his queen were ſolemnly crowned, 


to keep the princes in abſolute ſubjeRion, wh: N 

the other hand, aſpired to his — : Ther they, i 
aſſembled a number of their friends, ſurpriſed Bir — 
his palace, made him priſoner, and obliged him 10 def 
his crown. The king of Denmark eſpouſed the cauſ. W 
Birger, hoſtilities enſued, and, in 1310, a partition „ 
made of the kingdom, in certain proportions, between tl 
king and his two brothers, and the dukes en aged 

do homage to Birger, as vaſſals of his crow * 

| b n. 

The reconciliation of the brothers proved no leſs de 
ſtructive to the people than the war which had ariſ{a 
from their enmity. They now rivalled each other MW 
pomp, ſplendour, and magnificence. Such an expend 
required extraordinary funds ; the people were load 
with taxes, which they could no longer ſupport. J 
Smaland a rebellion appeared, headed by one Bao» MM 
and another, of a more dangerous tendency, ſoon brol 
out in Gothland. Both theſe inſurrections, howeve 
were quelled by the aſſaſſination of Bagge, and the kins 
promiſe to reduce the taxes. E 

The kingdom had now enjoyed profound tranquillit 
for the ſpace of ſeven years; hence the two dukes ſu 
poſed their brother's reconciliation was perfectly ſince 
but they little penetrated the real ſentiments of Birgei 
They made him a viſit at Nicoping, and were receive 
with all the appearances of the utmoſt cordiality an 
affection. After having treated them with magnificena 
and loaded them with tavours and civilities, he orderei 
his people to break into their apartments while they wei 
aſleep, and to ſeize and confine them. Eric endeavour 
to defend himſelf, but was overpowered, after havinili 
been deſperately wounded, Birger was preſent at tl 
cruel ſcene; and, having ſatiated his revenge with t 
moſt cruel taunts and opprobious language, order 
them to be ſtripped half-naked, and fettered neck an 
heels with iron chains. They were then thrown into 
dungeon; and the king ſet out with an intention to ſut 
priſe Stockholm; but the garriſon made a briſk (all 
defeated , him, and ſent a body of forces to lay ſiege 
Nicoping, where the princes were confined ; but, befo 
it was taken, both died; Eric of his wounds, and Wall 
demar of hunger. 

Birger obtained a body of auxiliaries from king Eri 
and was taking vigorous ſteps for maintaining his rig 
thus recovered at the expence of the blackeſt perf 
and cruelty, but he was defeated by Kettlemunſon, aniff 
forced to retire to-Eaſt Gothland. His ſon Magnus wil 
at the ſame time taken priſoner. Immediately upon t 
ſucceſs, Kettlemunſon was declared protector of rl 
kingdom, and impowered to carry on tlie war agaii 
the king. 


MAGNUS SMEEK. 
ON the receſs of Birger, Kettlemunſon convoked 
diet at Upſal for the election of a king, and ſo manage 
affairs that the crown was aſſigned to Magnus, {on ( 
duke Eric, then a child of the age of three years, v 
ſoon afterwards ſucceeded alſo to the crown of Nora 
by virtue of Haquin's will. | 
A diet was held at Stockholm in-1 320, to delibet 
on the ſituation of Magnus, the ſon of Birger, then 
cloſe confinement. The father was now ſo odious to f 
people, that they reſolved ro puniſh his crimes in 5 
perſon of his ſon: A few years before, he had bel 
declared ſucceſſor tothe throne ; but now, without bel! 
accuſed of any fault, he was, by a ſad reverſe of fortu 
condemned to die by the very ſame diet; a ſentence © 
was executed without delay. 
The Swedes imagined they had at laſt got a pu 
their wiſh in Magnus, the ſon of Eric; but theſ ® 
perceived that he was weak, effeminate, and ve 
Battery : The kingdom, however, enjoyed perſe 1 2 
quillity for the ſpace of twenty-eight years afrer 77 
ceſſion. Kettlemunſon, the regent during the . 
minority, fomented ſo artfully the troubles in Der 5 
as to enlarge the limits of Sweden by the e 1 
valuable provinces. Schonen took the oath of 3 P N 
to king Magnus, who promiſed to defend _ 8 


| clergy, 20 people, in the full exerciſe of their Abo 


\ 
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About the year 1336, Magnus was married to Blanche, 
vyghter of the duke of Namur; and, Kettlemunſon 
ee. he took into his own hands the reins of govern- 
"IN ag The people became immediately ſenſible of the 
wh Before, the adminiſtration was ſteady, wile, 
F politic; now every thing was actuated by caprice, 
| ” dictated by flighty young favourites ; while the 
one of the aged and experienced were diſregarded. 
= , his youthful counſellors he was perſuaded to attempt 
W. congueſt of Denmark; which was followed by an 
| 4 edition againſt the Ruſſians. The former plan was 
4 adjuſted, but the Jatter involved Sweden in many 
W:fcuities. The taxes were enormous. The people 
| pan heartily to deſpiſe their king, for the mixture of 
W.-kneſs and tyranny they perceived in his diſpoſition. 
bey ſaw him laviſh the public money on a young worth- 
b fvourite, whom he had created duke of Halland ; 
ie the queen was beſtowing favours on him of a different 
ae, which equally diſgraced his majeſty and herſelf, 
| = length the lenate reſolved to terminate the grievances 
(de people. They adviſed Magnus to reſign the 
MT owns, which he was unable to ſupport, to his chil- 
ba; that of Sweden to his eldeſt fon Eric, that of 
W Norway to his ſecond ſon Hacquin. 
Hence a civil diſcord aroſe. Magnus and his eldeſt 
Wn Eric waged cruel war againſt each other. Eric de- 
lied, took, and put to death the duke of Halland, the 
W:ourite of his father, and the great object of the hatred 
Wi the people. A treaty was concluded, whereby Mag- 
Wis reſigned a part of his dominions to his fon Eric, and 
ed with him the title of king of Sweden. 
Queen Blanche, alarmed on hearing of Eric's inten- 
i to marry, and giving her a rival queen, perſuaded 
anus to give Eric an invitation to his palace, under 
wetence of ſome extraordinary buſineſs he had to com- 
Wnuicate. Eric came without ſuſpicion, and had a cup 
{poiſon adminiſtered to him by the hands of his un- 
zural mother; whoſe ambition had ſuppreſſed every 
{date of humanity, honour, and maternal affection. 
ie young prince expired with the following words :— 
be perſon who gave me lite, has now robbed me 
' of it.“ 
Magnus now recovered all his dominions, and took 
e molt ſolemn oaths, at his reſtoration, that he would 
fret the errors of his former conduct, and govern the 
ke in a manner that ſhould be irreproachable. Far, 
bmever, from obſerving his promiſes, he ſought every 
mortunity of revenging himſelf on the ſenate, and thoſe 
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ut injuries and affronts from abroad, the Swedes had 
Kourle to Hacquin, king of Norway ; imploring him 
have compaſſion on their ſufferings, and reſcue them 
bm abſolute deſtruction. Hacquin heard their prayer, 
_ Magnus, and confined him in the citadel of 
Umar; ; 


. 


THE Swedes elected Henry of Holſtein for their 
iz but that prince declined the honour intended, and 
bngly recommended duke Albert of Mecklenburg, 
Mew to king Magnus. Albert likewiſe declined the 
er, but propoſed his ſecond ſon Albert; who imme- 
ly ſer out for Gothland, where he was proclaimed 
by a certain number of the nobility, who had taken re- 
e there to avoid the effects of Magnus's indignation. 
den then proceeded to Stockholm, which he took 
Mout difficulty, by means of a powerful party within 
Walls, who appeared in his favour. os 
ving got poſſeſſion of the capital, all the nobility 
v oppoſed the meaſures of Magnus, were aſſembled to 
Kare their reaſons for throwing off their allegiance to 
ü prince. It was no difficult matter to urge pretences 
bei diſobedience; the folly of Magnus had afforded 
wo many. After having formally depoſed him, they 
Claimed Albert, a ſecond time, in the capital. But 
$5, ſupported by the kings of Denmark and Nor- 
h tefolved not to abide by their award. He joined a 
l of Danes and Norwegians, and, with his fon Hac- 


i had favoured Eric. Tired with oppreſſion at home, | 


w penetrated to the province of Upland; where he | 
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was met, defeated, and taken priſoner, by Albert, his 
ſon Hacquin eſcaping wounded out of the field. 

Albert laid ſiege to all the places that ſtood out for 
Magnus; but the number of Daniſh troops in the king- 
dom greatly obſtructed his progreſs. He therefore con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with Denmark, which, however, 
was of ſhort duration. 

In 1377, the king of Norway entered Sweden, at the 
head of a numerous army, obliged Albert to quit the 
field, and laid ſiege to Stockholm. At length both ſides 
conſented to an accommodation ; whereby Magnus was 
ter at liberty, paying twelve thouſand marks for his ran- 
ſom; ceding the crown of Sweden, with his pretenſion 
to the province of Schonen, to king Albert; and ac- 
cepting, as.an equivalent, the provinces of Weſt Goth- 
land, and thoſe of Wermeland and Dali. As pledges 
of his ſincerity, ſixty gentlemen obliged themſelves, if 
Magnus ſhould break his faith, to ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners to Albert at Stockholm. Magnus was true to 
his engagement, paſſed the reſt of his days in Norway, 
and at laſt periſhed in croſſing a little ford near Blonen- 
fort, Thus died an unhappy monarch, the moſt un- 
ſteady, weak, voluptuous, and arbitrary, that had ever 
wielded the Swedith ſceptre. 

Proſperity having operated on the ambition of Albert, 
he employed his attention in rendering himſelf abſolute. 
He began to deſpiſe the Swedes, and, after the example 
of his predeceſſor, adopted every meaſure that could ir- 
ritate or incenſe them. He introduced numbers of fo- 
reigners into Jucrative and important poſts, and impoſed 
new taxes to enable him to gratify the rapacity of his 
needy favourites. At laſt the country was ſo drained of 
money, that it was impoſſible for the people to pay the 
taxes, or anſwer the demands of the prince, which 
ſeemed to riſe in proportion to their poverty. He even 
demanced a third part of all the rents of the laity and 
clergy ; a violence that ſet the whole nation in a flame. 
The nobility, too weak to reſiſt him, implored the aſſiſt- 
ance of queen Margaret of Denmark; a princeſs too 
wiſe not to employ their diſcontents to her own ad- 
vantage. 

She promiſed them the moſt effectual redreſs of all 
their grievances, provided they ſecured the crown of 
Sweden to her, ſhould ſhe gain the advantage over Al- 
bert. She not only inſiſted upon their promiſe of 
electing her to the throne, but alſo of making the crown 
permanent in her family, 
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THIS princeſs, well known by the ſurname of the 
Semiramis of the North, united the three Northern 
kingdoms; a circumſtance which was confirmed by the 
union of Calmar. She was the daughter of Waldemar, 
and the widow of Hacquin, king of Norway. She was 
queen of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; but her hiſ- 
tory is given in our Annals of Denmark, to which the 


reader 1s referred. She died in 1411, and her memory 
will ever be revered. 


ERIC, /urzamed or PoMERANIA. 


MARGARET was ſucceeded on the triple throne 
by Eric, whom ſhe had appointed to the ſucceſſion. He 
was afterwards depoſed. As king of Denmark, his hiſ- 
tory is alſo given in the annals of that kingdom. 


RN 

CHRISTOPHER aſcended the throne on the ſame 
terms that Margaret and Eric had ſubſcribed: He con- 
ſented to all the limitations ſpecified in the treaty of Cal- 
mar, and was to reſide a certain number of | months in 
each of his kingdoms. The particulars of his reign are 
therefore given in the Hiſtory of Denmark, of which he 
was alſo king. He died on the 4th of January, 1448, 
at Helſinburg, where he was taken ill on his way to hold 
a diet at Janekoping. It is probable that, by his death, 
he eſcaped the mortification of being degraded from that 
high ſtation, to which the caprice of the people, and nor 


had raiſed him, 
his own T0 raiſed 3 
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AS ſoon as the ſenate were appriſed of the king's 
death, they appointed Bengt Janſon, of Saleſtack, and 
his brother Nils Janſon, regents of the realm, till the 
firſt meeting of the diet at Stockholm. When the mem- 
bers were aſſembled, they formed themſelves into two 
factions. One was for adhering to the treaty of Calmar : 
Of this opinion were the two regents, John, archbiſhop 
of Upſal, and their party. On the contrary, the marſhal 
Cnutſon, with an infinity of others, were for ſetting aſide 
the union, and proceeding immediately to the election of 
a new prince. The union,” ſaid they, © is already 
*« become void, as, contrary to the expreſs meaning of 
te the treaty, it proved highly prejudicial to two king- 
« doms, to be advantageous to the third.” The marſhal's 
faction added, that the Danes had already been guilty of 
an infraction of the union, by electing Chriſtopher of 
Bavaria to their throne, before they had conſulted their 
allies, or given the ſmalleſt intimation of their intention 
to the ſtates of Norway and Sweden. Each party en- 
forced their opinion with all the eloquence and arguments 
in their power; but the marſhal's at laſt prevailed, and 
the diet proceeded to the nomination of three perſons, 
one of whom ſhould be choſon. The three propoſed 
were the two regents, and the marſhal Charles Cnutſon ; 
but the latter had contrived matters ſo judiciouſly, that 
he was elected by a great majority. 

Charles Cnutſon was no ſooner raiſed to the throne, 
than he ſet out for Meraſten, where he was proclaimed ; 
and thence repaired to Upſal, to paſs through the cere- 
monies of coronation, Immediately after his inaugura- 
tion, he certified his acceſſion to the ſtates of Denmark 
and Norway, with a view of learning how their inclina- 
tions ſtood reſpecting him, and whether it might be poſſi- 
ble to unite the three crowns. In this hope he was 
diſappointed ; nor was he even ſucceſsful in his demand 
for the reſtitution of the Swediſh fleets, artillery, and 
money, which had been carried to Denmark by 
Chriſtopher. 

Incenſed at their refuſal, he ſought to revenge himſelf 
both on Denmark and king Eric, by a vigorous deſcent 
on the iſle of Gothland. His general Magnus Green 
laid ſiege to Wiſby, and took it before the winter. The 
citadel muſt alſo have ſurrendered, had not Green been 
decoyed into a ſuſpenſion of arms by Eric, the depoſed 
king, who upon this occaſion acted with the ſpirit, acti- 
vicy, and caution of a great monarch and ſkiltul general. 
During the truce, he applied to Denmark for aſliſtance, 
chooſing that the iſland ſhould fall rather to that kingdom 
than to Sweden. He always acknowledged his obliga- 
tion to the former, for leaving him in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of this iſland, and even forgot that the Danes had firſt 
abjured his authority ; but he never could forgive the 
Swedes for the earneſt deſire they had always expreſſed to 
drive him out of Gothland, the little remaining pittance 
of his vaſt dominions. 

Eric's propoſals were well received in Denmark: The 
ſenate wrote to Charles to withdraw his forces; when he 
not only refuſed their requeſt, but ſent orders to Green to 
puſh the ſiege with redoubled vigour: in conſequence of 
which they ſent a ſquadron ſufficiently powerful to relieve 
the place, which allo conducted Eric to his native coun- 
try; where he ended his days, without once attempting 
the recovery of his crown. 

Hoſtilities daily paſſed between the Danes and Swedes; 
but a ſuſpenſion of arms was at length procured, on con- 
dition that the Swedes ſhould abandon the iſle of Goth- 
land, which was immediately annexed to the crown of 
Denmark. 

To balance this loſs, his Swediſh majeſty had over- 
tures made him by the Norwegians to accept their 
crown, when he immediately ſet out for that country, 
and was elected without oppoſition. He was crowned 
at Drontheim, and, having appointed regents to govern 
the kingdom in his abſence, paſſed without delay to 
Sweden. 

A war was ſhortly commenced, which was carried on 
with -great ſpirit between the Daniſh and the Swediſh 
ſovereigns; but the year 1455 concluded with a con- 
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| favour of the archbiſhop. Enraged at their ſentence, fl 


They ſent ambaſſadors to invite Chriſtian, king ier 
2 


. 


greſs at Waldſtena, which laboured ineffectually to ef 
bliſh peace between the two nations. For thee y | 
after this tranſaction, the King of Denmark en 
from diſturbing Sweden by open force, though he ka 
the kingdom 1n continual alarm by the preparations 
was making ; which obliged Charles to march his ud 
two or three times in the year towards the fonte? 
Theſe marches were extremely oppreſſive to the peafar 
and induced them to become mutinous, which was 
very object of Chriſtian's policy; whoſe deſigns, as kid 
of Denmark, penetrated farther than obliging Sweden WM 
grant an advantageous peace. He flattered him{1f, u 
by keeping the Swedes in this irkſome ſituation, dai 
expecting to be invaded, and forced to maintain num 
rous armies for their defence, he ſhould compel them 
wiſh for a renewal of the union of Calmar, WH 
greatly promoted his deſigns was the reſolution Cha 
had taken to retrench the revenues of the clergy ; a 
the murder of Thorde Bonde, the beſt and moſt fut 
ful ſubject of his Swediſh majeſty. ; 
The Danes, growing now more daring, entered il 
Straights of Calmar with a fleet, took the iſle of Oclanf 
and beſieged Stockholm for ſix weeks. In the winter t 
archbiſhop of Upſal cemanded of King Charles an eq 
valent for the loſſes ſuſtained by the capture of certa 
ſhips, which he had equipped for his ſervice. Charld 
not thinking himſelt bound to make reſtitution, ſu 
mitted the affair to the ſenate, who determined it 


king expreſſed his reſentment in terms that ſerved only 
multiply his enemies. But he relied upon his own pow 
or the number of fortreſſes in his hand, and of troy 
ready to obey his nod. This confidence heightened t| 
natural vehemence of his temper, and made him ti 
his enemies with haughtineſs, when he might have v. 
them by gentleneſs. 

The ſenate did not long conceal their difſatisfaQic 
and the coals of ſedition were artfully blown up by | 
clergy. When Charles repaired to Calmar, with inte 
to re-conquer the iſſe of Ocland, the archbiſhop feiz 
that opportunity of executing a plot he had contrivg 
againſt the king. He arreſted all the officers of t 
king's houſehold, and fixed up a manifeſto on the cath 
dral of Upſal, renouncing the oath he had taken 
Charles, for the following reaſon: * That he had 0 
ce preſſed the liberties of the clergy and laity; that! 
« was a heretic; that he beſtowed the higheſt places 
ce truſt and profit on wretched profligate minions; tl 
e he occaſioned perpetual wars, deſpiſed all thoſe vi 
% gave him wholeſome counſel, and plundered lis {u 
ce jects with inſatiable avarice.” Then, entering t 
cathedral, he exchanged his mitre and croſier tor a c 
of mail and ſword ; declaring that he would not reli 
his eccleſiaſtical habit, till the kingdom was in a bel 
ſituation, and the grievances of the people reeſed. 
then pillaged the palace, aſſembled a numerous an 
and infected the whole kingdom with diſcontent 4 
faction; all expreſſing themſelves diflat;sfied with the © 
duct of the king. 

Hearing of the archbiſhop's revolt, the king retvi 
to Stockholm, at the head of fourteen hundred horle; tn 
aſſembling his infantry, he ſet out with intention 04 
prize the prelate; but he took his meaſures 10 aw 
that he entered Stregnez, where the king lay, will 
royal army was wrapped in ſleep and ſecurity, alta 
and defeated them with great ſlaughter. Charles hin 
received a wound, and eſcaped with great difficult 
Stockholm, where he ſet fire to the ſuburbs that he « 
not be purſued. The archbiſhop, however, foul 
him, when the king ſent a depuration to offer his pF 
promiſing in future to govern the kingdom agreeavr 
the laws ; propoſals that were rejected by the „ 
prelate, who reſolved to puſh matters to the urmobe 
tremity. Charles, deſpairing of relief, put all 5 
on board a ſhip in the night. and ſet fail for Day 
the month of March, 1458; thus abdicating che d 
which he had poſſeſſed about ten years. " 

All the powerful lords of the kingdom cloſed # 


warlike biſhop of Upſal, in renewing the union o Mme 
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mark, to Stockholm, to accept the throne of Sweden. 
Chriſtian ernbraced the invitation, and repaired to Stock- 
dom, conveyed by a powerful ſquadron, and with the 
umoſt magnificence of retinue and equipage. But the 
ewedes were not long before they became ditlatished with 


ne conduct of their new ſovereign, who impoſed heavy 


mpoſitions on them, and exerciſed the moſt arbitrary 
wranny. He was, in his turn, depoſed, and Charles 
«ftored to his kingdom: But he did not long ſurvive 
is reſtoration, being lurnmoned from this life at Stock- 
tolm, on the 17th of May, 1470. 


INTER-REGN UN. 
PERCEIVING his diſſolution approaching, Charles 


rendered the city of Stockholm to Steen Sture, his 
rephew, who had always aſliſted him with the utmoſt 
cl:lity, One party would acknowledge no maiter but 
Chriſtian, who was already duly and lawfully elected. 
Declarations were publiſhed by others, that they would 
erer ſubmit to any other maſter than Steen Sture; for 
whom they would hazard their hves and fortunes. Steen 
tre was, however, choſen adminiſtrator in a kind of 
det, aſſembled at Janckoping. This election proved 
highly agreeable to the Swediſh peaſants, and ſerved to 
convince Chriſtian that, if he ſhould ever wear the 
own of Sweden, he mult gain it by force of arms. 

In 1471, Chriſtian laid ſiege to Stockhom, while 
Seen Sture was aſſembling a numerous army to relieve 
. As ſoon as Sture had joined a body of troops raiſed 
by his brother, he wrote to the king, informing him, that, 
f he ſought to avoid the unneceſſary effuſion of human 
Hood, he would immediately raiſe the ſiege, and with- 
daw to Denmark. His Daniſh majeſty's reply was 
och as produced an engagement; in which, after having 
reeived a wound in his mouth, Chriſtian was defeated. 
On the repulſe, the king fer ſail for Denmark, where he 
ws informed that, beſides his late diſgrace, he had loſt 
kveral fortreſſes in Weſt Gothland, which were garriſoned 
n his name. Steen Sture was now ſo firmly eltabliſhed, 
tat no actual attempt was made, for ſeveral years, to 
iturb his adminiſtration ; though the nation was Kept 
n perpetual apprehenſion of an invaſion from Den- 
mark. 

From this time to the death of Chriſtian, which hap- 
pened on the 2d of May, 1481, nothing material occurs 
n the Swediſh hiſtory. Steen Sture had ſo far gained 
te affections of the people, that he might ficquently 
lave obtained the crown. 

Several congreſſes were held, and ambaſſadors from 
de three kingdoms ordered to treat about a re- union of 
te crowns. Steen Sture had ſo readily conſented to the 
wngrels, that he deceived all parties. They imagined 
lat public ſpirit had gained the aſcendant over ambition, 
ud that he reſolved to ſacrifice his own grandeur to the 
wod of the ſtate. But his pretended illneſs on the road, 
s he was going to attend the appointment, blaſted all 
lier hopes. "They now perceived that he would never 
Wnknt to ſee the kingdom in other hands: Accordingly 
llt Danes and Norwegians - proceeded to elect prince 
John, the eldeſt ſon of their late king Chriſtian, Im- 
Mediately after this election, a treaty of union was con- 
ded between the three kingdoms at Calmar ; but (till 

e Swedes refuſed to elect king John, unleſs he ſigned 
Wd ſwore to certain reſtrictions, which he thought dero- 
pry to his dignity. So politically, however, did 
pen Sture conduct affairs, that he avoided an open 
Pare with Denmark; and yet governed Sweden with 
he authority of a ſovereign prince, notwithſtanding 
Was ſurrounded with enemies. 

As no period of hiſtory is more confuſed, or more 
"ouſly related than the adminiſtration of Steen Sture, 
Yould be equally unentertaining and unſatisfactory to 
e a detail of ſuch a medley of tranſactions as occur, 
*T various forms, in the different writers. It is ſuf- 
ent to obſerve that, after repeated congreſſes, inter- 
uy betwen king John and the adminiſtrator, promiſes 

© latter, and great expectations on the ſide of the 
Kr, the politic Sture found means to continue the 
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| longer ; during which there happened ſeveral wars with 


the Danes. Atlaſt Sture came to an open rupture with 
the ſenate, and refuſed all terms of accommodation with 
them, or to admit any propoſitions whatever, till they 
ſhould firſt acknowledge him as adminiſtrator, and take 
an oath of fidelity to him in that capacity. 

To remedy theſe diforders, the ſenate ſent to demand 
the protection of John, king of Denmark. He oppoſed 
Sture, defeared him, and was proclaimed king of Swe— 
den. Several battles enſued with various ſucceſs. John 
at length became odious to the people, and returned to 
Denmark. 

Steen Sture, the adminiſtrator, dying in 1504, great 
debates aroſe in the diet, whether John ſhould be re- 
called, or the government be put into the hands of 
Suante Nelſon Stute, who had performed very ſignal 
ſervices to the kingdom, and was, beſides, deſcended 
om an ancient royal family. The latter opinion pre- 
vailed, and Suante Sture was elected protector by a great 
majority of voices. The city of Stockholm, and all the 
other fortreſſes of the realm, were committed to his 
care: The war now re-commenced between Denmark 
and Sweden, in which terrible depredations were com- 
mitted on both ſides. At laſt deputies were ſent to 
Malmoe, and a treaty was agreed on, in which John 
engaged to refrain from all hoſtilities, on Sweden's pay- 
ing him thirteen thouſand filver marks annually, till the 
kingdom ſhould be rendered either to him or his ſon. 

'The deputies, however, exceeded their commiſſion, 
and the ſenate refuſed to ratify what they had ſigned. On 
this account the war was renewed, and proſecuted by the 
Swedes with more vigour, as the adminiſtrator had 
formed an alliance with the regency of Lubeck, who 
engaged to ſupport him to the utmoſt of their power. 
The Lubeckers commenced hoſtitities againſt Denmark, 
by pillaging Borkholm, Langland, Falſtre, Laland, 
Werme, and the coaſts of Blekinge and Halland. 
Their fleet was large, and they ſpread terror and deſola- 
tion wherever they appeared. The Swedes retook Cal- 
mar and Borkholm ; the king being ſo completely em- 
ployed by the Lubeck fleet, that it was impoſſible for 
him to relieve thoſe cities. To get rid of ſo formidable 
an enemy, John granted the regency ſuch favourable condi- 
tions that they concluded a ſeparate peace, leaving Sweden 
to fight her own battles. The Danes then invaded Weſt 
Gothland, and, advancing to Skara, put all the inhabi- 
tants to the ſword, and laid the country in aſhes ; but the 
approach of the Swediſh army prevented their pene- 
trating farther, and obliged them to retreat with precipi- 
tation. 

In the mean time Suante Sture reſigned his laſt breath, 
after a ſhort illneſs, at Weſteraas. He had governed the 
kingdom with great prudence for the ſpace of eight 
years, amidſt perpetual wars; and this ſeemed rather to 
increaſe the diviſions of the ſtate, by introducing a freſh 
ſubject of contention, namely the election of a prince or 
governor. Eric Trolle and the young Sture, both ap- 
peared at Upſal as candidates for the office of admini- 
ſtrator. A majority of votes was evidently in favour of 
the latter, and he was accordingly elected. The preten- 
ſions of the former were rejected becauſe he was of 
Daniſh extraction, and deſcended from a family that had 
always ſhewn a partiality for that people. Sture was de- 
clared adminiſtrator in the uſual manner, and acknow- 
ledged in that capacity by all ranks of people. 

The death of king John, in 1 $14, furniſhed his ſon 
Chriſtian with an opportunity of renewing his preten- 
ſions to the crown of Sweden; but Chriſtian had com- 
mitted ſuch barbarities, both in Sweden and Norway, 
when he commanded his father's army, that the Swedes 
were deterred from electing him. After much alterca- 
tion, a ceſſation of hoſtilities was obtained for the ſpace 
of four years, which time was employed by the new 
Daniſh king in drawing over the clergy to his intereſt. 
With this view queen Chriſtina, his mother, was applied 
to, who, by her addreſs, prevailed on pope Leo X. to 
pour down all the thunder of the vatican on the admini- . 
ſtrator's head. Steen Sture, and his faction, were for- 
mally excommunicated in a council of the Lateran. 


"ment in his own hands for the ſpace of ten years | 
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About this time the archbiſhop of Upſal died, and 
with his laſt breath recommended Guſtavus Trolle, then 
a ſtudent at Rome, to Sture; who immediately ſent a 
deputation to Rome to acquaint Guſtavus that he was 
promoted to the arbiſhopric. Paſſing through Den- 
mark, Chriſtian put a large ſum of money into their 
hands, as a preſent to the young prelate, in order to ob- 
rain his intereſt. In this artful manner did his Daniſh 
majeſty ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the clergy. 

The new archbiſhop repaired immediately to Upſal, 
without touching at Stockholm, or paying his compli- 
ments to the adminiſtrator. No ſooner had he taken 
poſleſiion of his dioceſe, than he manifeſted his grati- 
tude to king Chriſtian, by thundering out anathemas 
againſt Sture, and all who had oppoſed his father's elec- 
tion. In hopes of reclaiming and bringing the hot- 
headed prelate to a due ſenſe of his own intereſt, Sture 
made him a viſit at Upſal, but was received in the rudeſt 
manner, and even vpbraided with crimes he had never 
committed. Even the pope's perſuaſions could not bend 
the obſtinate ſpirit of this haughty prelate, intoxicated 
with his elevation. 

The archbiſhop invited the king of Denmark into 
Sweden, promiſing to ſurrender to him all the fortreſſes 
of any conlideration in the kingdom: He had indeed 
actually engaged the governors of Nicoping, Stockholm, 
and other cities, to betray their truſt ; but the vigour of 
the adminiſtrator's meaſures fruſtrated this treacherous 
deſign. He arreſted all the ſuſpected governors, and 
particularly Eric Trolle, the archbiſhop's father, and 
Peter Thorſon, governor of Stockholm. He openly 
revolted, and fortified himſelf in Stecka. A fiege was 
commenced by Sture, and, to relieve the prelate, Chriſ- 
tian ſent a fleet of one hundred and twenty-five fail, 
with four thouſand land-forces on board, in order to raiſe 
the ſiege. The troops being landed marched to Stecka, 
were defeated by Sture, and driven with great lols to their 
ſhips. The archbiſhop, diſappointed of relief, demanded 
a parley, and offered to ſurrender the fortreſs, on condi- 
tion that he was continued in his dignity, and ſent fafe to 
Upſal. The adminiſtrator informed him, that ſuch 
terms could not be granted after the ſhedding of ſo much 
blood ; but he would refer him to the judgement of the 
ſtates, and grant him a paſſport to attend the diet. The 
prelate accordingly attended the diet at Stockholm, and 
was by them degraded, deprived of all his dignities, and 
treated in every reſpect with that ſeverity, which an 
enemy to his country, a ſeditious, turbulent, and ambi- 
tious eccleſiaſtic merited. So incenſed were the people 
at his conduct, that it was with difficulty the admini- 
ſtrator could prevent his falling a ſacrifice to their rage. 
After ſentence he was ſhut up in the monaſtery of 
Weſtenaas. 

Early in the year 1518, Chriſtian invaded Sweden, but 
was defeated with great ſlaughter. He was alſo ſo diſ- 
treſſed for proviſions that half his forces periſhed with 
hunger, and the whole was in the moſt imminent danger. 
His unfortunate circumſtances then ſuggeſted a ſtratagem, 
that had almoſt been attended with fatal conſequences to 
the adminiſtrator. He ſent a meſſage to Sture, ac- 
quainting him that he was reſolved upon a perpetual 

ace with Sweden, as providence itſelf ſeemed to op- 
poſe all his deſigns againſt that kingdom; and requeſted 
an interview with him, in order to adjuſt preliminaries. 
His intention was to aſſaſſinate, or at leaſt make priſoner, 
the adminiſtrator, who never once diſtruſted the ſincerity 
of his profeſſions , but, after having accommodated him 
with all kinds of proviſions, was ſetting out to make 
him a viſit. This the ſenate prevented, having ſome 
ſuſpicion of the plot, and ſoon after demonſtrative proofs 
of Chriſtian's perfidy. | 

In 1520 his Daniſh majeſty again invaded Sweden. 
Having a very numerous army, he made an irruption 
into Weſt Gothland, while his fleet was harraſſing the 
coaſts. Sture marched to give him battle, fell into an 
ambuſh laid for him by the king, and received a wound 
of which he died at Stregnez. Sweden was now left 
without a head, and the ſenate fell into violent diſputes 
about a ſucceſſor, while Chriſtian was marching, with- 
out oppoſition, to the capital. After the late repulſe, 


kingdom; On his arrival at Stregnez, he granted: 


prevailed on him to be ſatisfied with cloſely confining the 4 


rer, and all his family, that he ſoon had liberty to wall 


 amuſements were every day propoſed, and all the countr; 


ſoner. His earneſt defire to be of ſervice to the admi 


of Chriſtian, all convinced him that every expedient fo 
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and the loſs of their general, the army diſh , 
ſelf. Chriſtian took advantage of this "rag 4 17 
and advanced by large ſtrides to the very heart f & l 


ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, to give the people ti 
berate on their ſituation, and reflect os cally ther wg 
get rid of all the horrors of war, only by electing & 
king. In this critical ſituation an aſſembly was held = 
Upfal, where Guſtavus, reſuming the archiepiſco * 
function, from which he had been degraded — 
cally repreſented the deplorable circumſtances of Swed "i 
adding, that his Daniſh majeſty was ready to pive _ | 
all manner of ſecurity for the. preſervation of their privi 
leges, to forget all that was paſt, and to be reconciled 
even to his moſt inveterate enemies, provided he 

would now lay down their arms, and act in every reſpelk h 


as if he had been elected without oppoſition, and by the 


free, choice of the people. 

Chriſtian was crowned king of Sweden on the Ath off 
November, 1520, and his coronation was followed be 
one of the molt tragical ſcenes in the hiſtory of mankind 
His diabolical project, on this occaſion, aimed at the 8 
tirpation of the Swediſh nobility. The particulars 9 | 
this horrid maſſacre are fully related in our Hiſtory AM 
Denmark; to that ſcene the reader is therefore referred. 

But Sweden ſoon found a deliverer and an avenger in 
Guſtavus Ericſon, or Vaſa. He was among the num- 
ber of hoſtages whom the king perfidiouſly carried of ; 
about two years before. Promiſes and threats were uſa 
to detach him from the adminiſtrator ; but nothing could 
reconcile him to Chriſtian, The king, dreading his 
valour and conſtancy, gave ſecret orders that he ſhould 
be ſtrangled in priſon ; but the Daniſh officer, to whon 
the commiſſion was delivered, boldly remonſtrated with 
Chriſtian on the conſequences of ſuch an action, andi 


hoſtages in the caſtle of Copenhagen. Here ſome off 
them periſhed, in conſequence of the rigorous treatment 
they received; but the hardy conſtitution and reſolute 
ſpirit of Guſtavus, withitood all the king's cruelty. Ad 

length Eric Banner, a Daniſh nobleman, entreated the | 
king to put Guſtavus into his cuſtody, to try whether he 
could not prevail on him to embrace his majeſty's party 
and open his eyes to his own true intereſt. Chriſtian 
conſented, on condition that he ſhould conduct him rt 
the fortreſs of Calo in Jutland, of which he was gover 
nor, and pay ſix thoufand crowns for his ranſom, if he 
ſhould make his eſcape. Banner generouſly embraced 


the condition, and took his priſoner with him. Th 
noble qualities of Guſtavus gained fo ſtrongly upon Ban 


about and hunt for his diverſion. New recreations an 


flocked round to entertain the ſtranger. But all theit 
careſſes could not make him forget that he was a pri 
niſtrator, his paſſion to defend his country againſt the 
attacks of Chriſtian, and his reſentment at the perfidy o 
the Daniſh monarch, had prevented his reliſhing che 
ſweets of the retirement, and the enjoyment of the mo 
ſublime friendſhip. Still, however, he bore his confine 
ment, till the misfortunes in which he ſaw his count 
involved, the death of the adminiſtrator, the ruin of hi 
party, the horrid maſſacre of the ſenate, and the tyrann) 


the recovery of his liberty was to be tried ; as that migh 
be the means of reſcuing his country from the very ja 
of deſtruction. 

He could not hope to prevail on Banner to give vp 
intereſt of his king, whatever marks of friendſhip 2 
diſtinguiſhing regard he had beſtowed on him; but h 
flattered himſelf that, provided he could raiſe the ſum 2 
which Chriſtian fixed his ranſom, he might make 
eſcape without injuring his generous benefactor, or 0 
lating the ſacred rights of friendſhip, gratitude, and 10! 
pitality. In any event he judged, that his obligate! 
the public, and his duty to his country, ought to lupe 
cede all the ties of private affection. h 

With theſe ſentiments, Guſtavus one day mounted 


horſe, under pretence of hunting, as uſual, oo 
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guppoſing himſelf at a proper diſtance, he changed his 
ireſs-to the habit of a peaſant; and, quitting his horſe, 
mavelled through unfrequented paths, and over-almoſt 
nacceſſible mountains, till on the third day he arrived at 
Fenſburgh. Here. nv one could be admitted without 


| a paſſport, and Guſtavus dreaded preſenting himſelf” to 
the governor, or to the officer on guard, for fear of 


O . . . . . . . 
being diſcovered. Happily for him it chanced to be in 


that ſeaſon of the year, when the merchants of Lower 
&xony deal largely in cattle, which they purchaf⸗ in 
ſudand. . Guſtavus hired hinfelt to one of theſe mer- 


chants, and, under favour of his diſguiſe, eſcaped out of 


he Daniſh territories, and arrived at Bubeck. 

Banner was no ſooner acquainted with his eſcape than 
be ſet out in purſuit of him: he found him at Lubeck, and 
reproached him for his ingratitude and treachery ; but he 
das ſoon appealed by the arguments urged by Guſtavus, 
ind efpecially by the promiſe he made of indemnifying 
him in the. loſs of his ranſom. Upon this afturance 
Banner. returned, giving out that he could not find his 
priſoner. | 
Guſtavus perſevered in his deſigns, without being af- 
ſigheed at the danger which ſurrounded him. He ap- 


plied to the regency for a ſhip to convey him to Sweden, 


where. he hoped he ſhould. be able to form a party againſt 
the Danes. 
Lubeck into his meaſures ; repreſenting to them the in- 
zreſt they had in oppoſing the aggrandizement of his 
Daniſh majeſty, who, by the conqueſt of Sweden, was 
become maſter of all the commerce of the Baltic. He 
rafoned with fo much zeal and ability, that Nicholas 
Gemins, firſt conſul, was entirely gained; but the re- 
ency could not be prevailed on to declare for a party, 
mthout friends, arms, money, or credit. Guſtavus de- 
fred to be landed at Stockholm, but the captain of the 
ip put him on ſhore near Calmar. When he arrived, 
ke made himſelf known to the principal officers of the 
nriſon. He told them that, at the hazard of his life, 
te had thrown himſelf into their city, to have the glory 
& ſharing with them the fatigues and hardſhips that 
night attend reſiſting the tyrant; and ftanding in defence 
« liberty, and all that is dear to brave men; but the 
mercenary band, iceing him without troops or attendants, 
rarged him as a deiperate man, devoted to deſtruction: 


They not only refuſed to embrace his propoſals, but even 


ireatened to kill or betray him, if he did not quit the 
c withaut delay. 5 | 
Guſtavus retired with expedition; and, his arrival 
ing now publickly known, he was again obliged to 
tive recourſe to his peaſant's diſguiſe, to conceal him 
wn the Daniſh emiſſaries. In a waggon, loaded with 
lay, he palied through every quarter of the Daniſh army, 
ad at leſt repaired to an old family caſtle in Sunder- 
mania, From thence he wrote to his friends, notifying 
Ws return to Sweden, and beſeeching them to aſſemble 
Utheir force, in order to make a paſſage through the 
amy's army into Stockholm, which was at that time 


eleged; but they alſo refuſed to embark in ſo hazardous 


ud deſperate an attempt. They were no longer thoſe 


He allo endeavoured to draw the regency of 
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into deſpondency, as it had deprived him of his friends, 
relations, and connections; and indeed of almoſt every 
proſpect of ſafety for himſelf or his country. It was 
this conſideration that inſpired the thought of going to 
Dalecarlia; where he knew he could live with ſecurity, in 
the high mountains and thick woods of that country, if 
he failed in the attempt of exciting the inhabitants to 
revolt. 
Attended by a peaſant, to whom he was known, he 
travelled in diſguiſe through Sundermania, Nericia, and 
Weſtmania; and, after a laborious and painful pil- 
grimage, arrived ſafe in the mountains of Dalecarlia. 
No ſooner had he finiſhed his journey, than he found him- 
felt deferred by his companion and guide, who carried off 
with him all the money he had provided for his 


= 


ſubſiſtence. 

hus forlorn, deſtitute, and half ſtarved, he entered 
among the miners, and worked like a ſlave, under ground, 
without relinquiſhing the hopes of one day aſcending the 
throne of Sweden. His whole proſpect, for the preſent, 
was to live concealed, and gain a maintenance, till for- 
tune ſhonid effect ſomething in his favour ; nor did he 
long wait the occaſion, A woman in the mines per- 
ceived that, under the habit of a peaſant, the collar of his 
ſhirt was embroidered, IT his circumſtance excited curio- 
bity; and the graces of his perſon and converſation af- 
forded room for ſuſpicion that he was ſome perſon of rank 
in diſguiic, forced by the tyranny of government to ſeek 
ſhelter in theſe remote pirts. The conjecture reached the 
ears of a neighbouring gentleman, who went immediately 
to the mines to offer his protection to the unfortunate 
ſtranger: but, how great was his ſurpriſe on recogniſing 
the features of Guſtavus, with whom he had been ſo in- 
timate at the univerſity of Upſal! Touched with com- 
paſſion at the deplorable ſituation of fo diſtinguiſhed a 
nobleman, he could hardly refrain from tears; but he 
had preſence of mind not to reveal the diſcovery, and at 
night ſent for Guſtavus, made him an offer of his houſe, 
and gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his friendſhip 
and protection. 5 

Guſtavus embraced with joy the obliging offers of the 
hoſpitable Dalecarlian: it was with the utmoſt ſatis faction 
he head from his generous hoſt, that the Dalecarlians 

bore with impatience the Daniſh yoke ; that they mur- 

mured loudly at certain impoſitions eſtabliſhed by Chriſ- 
tian; that they abhorred the cruelty, and deteſted the 
inhumanity of the king of Denmark; and that he doubted 
not but tlie ſlighteſt treſpaſs on their liberties would excite 
a revolt in the province, which could immediately raiſe 
upwards of twenty thouſand men. 

The frequent repetition of this converſation encou- 
raged Guſtavus to diſcloſe his deſign to his friend; who fo 

far diſcouraged him as to defire him not to declare openly 

| againſt the Danes, till there ſhould be a more ſeaſonable 
occaſion. He beſought Guitavus to remain quietly in 


4 


his houſe, till matters ſhould be more ripe for execution, 


and not-deſtroy, by his raſhnefs, the glory of being the 
avenger and deliverer of his country ; as his birth and 
merit would certainly procure him the command, when- 


dad intrepid Swedes, jealous of their liberty, and ſworn ever ſuch an event ſhould happen. 


ies of tyranny and oppreſſion. - 

Perceving that mean ſelfiſhneſs had ſupplanted public 
Mt among his friends, Guſtavus applied himſelf to the 
Kilants: He traverſed the villages in the night, har- 
ugued the principal perſons, and at laſt expoſed himſelf 
Whcly at their feaſts; but all to no purpoſe : Weary 


M wars, in which moſt of them had loſt fathers, ſons, 


T tations, the peaſants brutally anſwered; that they 


Wed ſalt and herrings under the government of the 
ug of Denmark; and that any attempts to bring about 
yolution, would be attended with certain ruin, with- 
Mt the proſpect of bettering their condition; for peaſants 
vere, and 
% king. At length, after undergoing hardſhips and 
Ks hardly to be ſupported by human nature, he 
4, < the reſolution of trying the courage and affection 
de Dalecarlians. While he was in the deepeft ob- 
J, and plunged in almoſt inſurmountable adverſity, 
13 relinquiſhect his deſigns, or abandoned hope. 


Y 


deus of the maſſacre had, however, nearly funk him 


No. LXIII. 


peaſants they ſhould remain, whoever | 


After returning thanks to the Dalecarlian, for the 
friendſhip and hoſpitality he had ſhewn him, Guſ- 
tavus took his leave in the night; and, travelling ſeveral 
days on foot, at length arrived at the houſe of a gentle- 
man named Paterſon, whom he had formerly known in 
the ſervice. Paterſon received him with marks of per- 
fe&t friendſhip and eſteem: He exclaimed againſt the 
tyranny of the Danes; and, at the very firſt overture 
made by Guſtavus of taking up arms, and raiſing his 
vaſſals, he embraced the deſign with all the appearance 
of ardour. Our hero was overjoyed at meeting with a 
Swede, generous and bold enough to attach himſelf to 
his fortune. He omitted no careſſes, promiſes, or views 
of intereſt to confirm Paterſon in his reſolution; and he 
received, in return, the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of in- 
violable fidelity. The perfidious wretch named the lords 
and peaſants, whom he pretended to have engaged in his 
party, and, a few days after, went ſecretly to a Daniſh 
officer, to whom he communicated the retreat and de- 
ſigns of Guſtavus, in expectation of being rewarded by 


9 Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian, in proportion to the importance of his ſervice, 
The Daniſh officer flew inſtantly to Paterſon's houſe, 
which he ſurrounded with ſoldiers, flattering himſelf that 
it would be impoſſible for Guſtavus to eſcape ; but all-his 

recautions were uſeleſs: that nobleman had ſaved him- 
elf the night before ; and owed his preſervation to. Pa- 
terſon's hn, 4 who, touched with compaſſion, diſcovered 
to him her huſband's perfidy, put him under the care of 
a faithful domeſtic, and cauſed him to be conducted to 
the houſe of a clergyman, her friend. 

He was received by the clergyman with all the reſpect 
due to his own birth and merit, and che recommendations 
of the lady who had ſent him. He aſſured Guſtavus of 
his honour and ſecreſy, and, that the domeſtic who con- 
ducted him to his houſe might not follow the example of 
maſter, he conducted Guſtavus to the church, and con- 
cealed him in a ſecret cloſet, of which he kept the key. 
Thither he went every day to viſit him, and was ſo 
pleaſed with his converſation that he entered warmly into 
his deſigns; and promiſed that nothing in his power 
mould be wanting to gain a party in his village, or 
wherever his influence extended. He diſſuaded him 
from imparting his projects, or putting confidence in the 
nobility of the province; that it was with difficulty they 
were ever prevailed on to arm their vaſſals, as in the 
number and induſtry of theſe their wealth conſiſted ; that 
the ſureſt method was to apply directly to the peaſants, by 
whom he would be more powertully aſſiſted if they 
took arms voluntarily, than if they were compelled by 
their maſters. The ſenſible prieſt added, that, to ſuc- 
ceed in his ſcheme, it would be neceſſary to propagate a 
report, that the Danes were about to enter the province, 
in order to eſtabliſh new taxes by force of arms. With 
this buſineſs he charged himſelf, and aſſured Guſtavus 
that the report would in a few days be general, by means 
of his relations and acquaintance in the diſtrict. Laſtly 


he adviſed Guſtavus to repair to Mora, where the annual 


feaſt of the neighbouring villages was in a few days to be 
held. This he faid was a conjunuie extremely favourable 
to his deſigns, as the peaſants were never bolder than at 
theſe aſſemblies, where they judged of their own ſtrength 
by the numbers preſent. | | 

. Agrecable to the advice of this ſage and honeſt coun- 
ſellor,. Guſtavus ſet out for Mora, and, -on his arrival, 
found. the peaſants: informed of his deſigns, and impa- 
tient to ſee a nobleman, illuſtrious by his birth, his 
valour, and his ſufferings. Before he ſhewed himſelf in 
public, he aſſumed a dreſs becoming his rank, the better 
to engage the attention of the people, who always ſhew 
a regard to theſe external marks of grandeur. At Jaſt 
he. appeared in the aſſembly, with an air of intrepidity 
and, reſolution, tempered with that melancholy which 
became his fazuation. All were ſtruck with his appear- 
ance ; but, when he expatiated on the tyranny of Chriſ- 
tion, the horrid maſſacre at Stockholm, the perſecution of 
the provinces, and the miſeries of the kingdom in general, 
in terms the molt lively and pathetic, he ſo inflamed the 
aſſembly, that they broke out into exclamations border- 
ing on fury, againſt Chriſtian and the Danes: They 
vowed revenge, and flew inſtantly to arms ; requeſting 
Guſtavus, with whoſe addreſs, - ſtature, and ſtrength 


| Rey were charmed, totake upon him the command. 


othing, however, contributed ſo much to inſpire 
their confidence in this young nobleman, as the obſerva- 
tion of certain old men that the wind had conſtantly 
blown from the north while Guſtavus was harranguing 
the aſſembly; which, among the Dalecarlians, is deemed 


- an. infallible omen. Thus, without. farther deliberation, 


and fully perſuaded that any delay would be oppoſing the 
will of heaven, they immediated formed a body of four 
hundred men, attacked the governor of the province in 
his caſtle, took it by aſſault, and ſacrificed the Daniſh 
garriſon, to the juſt ' vengeance of the Dalecarlians. 
Howeyer inconſiderable this enterprize might appear, it 
ſeryed to animate the peaſants, and exalt their high, opi- 


nion of their commander. 


In a ex. days the whole province declared for Guſtayus: 
e peaſants /1n;crowds flocked to his ſtandard. Several 


_ of. the A ARES: wy in his camp, and he was ſup- 
plied ae money, Y others, who were ſtill afraid of 


- 


1 


eſpouſing his cau 


in public. 


Sweden, was not much alarmed at hearing of the pro 


ſucceed in his deſign, he ſolicited the regency of Lube 


ſtill refuſed. to ſubmit, and obſtinately def W. 
diſeaſe, and all the fatigues and hardſhips of a long 


E U R O P k. 


Chriſtian, ſeeing himſelf ſovereign of three power, 
kingdoms, and having poſſeſſion of all the fortreſſes il 


ceedings of Guſtavus; he therefore ſent but a ſlender de 
tachment, under the command of Soren Norby, to aſi 
his adherents in Dalecarha. Guſtavus, taking advantas, 
of his ſecurity, adyanced with five thouſand. men d 
Weſteraas, and defeated Meleen, who commanded 
body of Danes. The archbiſhop of Upſal raiſed nu 
merous forces for king Chriſtian ; but they were ſurpriſed 
attacked, and defeated, with great loſs by the Swedi 
hero. He then laid ſiege to Stockholm, but his arm 
was too weak for ſo great an attempt, and he was oblio« 
to relinquiſh it with ſome loſs. : 

Every day increaſed the number of the hero's force 
and Chriſtian began ſeriouſly to reflect on the conſe 
quences of this revolt. He was ſo enraged at the pr 
greſs made by Guſtavus, that he removed from Stock 
holm the mother and ſiſter of that nobleman, confine 
them in a diſmal priſon at Copenhagen, and put them te 
death by the crueleſt of tortures; regardleſs of the prayer 
and entreaties of his queen to ſpare their lives. At Lieu 
ward he impriſoned ſeveral other Swediſh ladies, im 
poſing on them the horrid taſk of making ſacks, inwhici 
they themſelves were to be thrown over a precipice int 
the ſea; ſo mean and ſavage was the reſentment of thi 
bloody tyrant, which he vented on the innocent an 
helpleſs. | 

Guſtavus was moved by theſe inſtances of barbair 
but it was with indignation, He aſſembled the ſtates c 
Sweden at Wadſtena, and was unanimouſly choſen ad 
miniſtrator ; in which quality the diet took an oath « 
fidelity to him, and gave him all poſſible aflurance that 
with their lives and fortunes, they would aſſiſt his gene 
rous intentions to deliver his country from the blood 
uſurpation of Chriſtian. 

In the mean time the Daniſh governor of Stockho] 
endeavoured to throw a convoy of ſupplies into the cita 
del of Wadſtena, which was at that time beſieged b 
Guſtavus; but it was intercepted, and the Daniſh troo 
cut to pieces. To purſue the advantage, Guſtavus de 
tached certain regiments to Finland, with inſtructions t 
extirpate the Danes in that province, marching himſel 
at the head of his army, to lay ſiege to Stockholm. Hi 
approach ſtruck ſuch terror into the archbiſhop of Upl: 
Slahog, and Beldenacker, the Daniſh governors, thi 
the fled to Denmark, where they were coldly received 
At the ſame time a commiſſioner from the pope arrive 
in Denmark, to examine into the death of the biſkop 
who had been maſſacred at Stockhom. Chriſtian the 
the whole blame on the two biſhops, Slahog and Beide 
nacker, and they were both put to death in uſtificatio 
of himſelf. 

Still delighting in blood, Chriſtian ſent orders to a 
his governors and officers in Sweden and Finland, to 
violent hands on all the Swediſh gentry, whether friend 
or enemies. The Swedes made repriſals, and maſſacre 
the Danes wherever they found them. Forts and caſtie 
were taken, and the garriſons put to the ſword. 

Guſtavus laid ſiege to Stockholm, and the better 


for ſuccours, and a ſquadron of ſhips to block up * 
harbour. His requeſt was granted, thougli on very © 
travagant terms. All Denmark was now in arms again 
Chriſtian : his ryranny, perfidy, and cruelty, had oc: 
ſioned a general revolt. Unable to ſtem the torrent, 
retired to Germany, flattering himſelf that, through t 
influence of his brother-in-law, the whole empire Won 
take up arms ſor his reſtoration. Guſtavus, like a U 
politician, turned the confuſion in Denmark to his 2 
advantage. He puſhed the ſiege of Stockholm, * 
himſelf maſter of Calmar, putting the garriſon . 5 
ſword; reduced the iſland of Oeland, and the pro , 
of Blekinge; conquered great part of Norway i 4 
a word, ſubdued all Sweden, except the e 


vigorous ſiege. At length, however, they 7 
capitulation, after having acquired immortal hon 9 


their glorious defence. 


Guſtavus: ſurnnoned a diet, at which the vacancy in 
, ſenate was filled up, occaſioned by the maſſacre at 
wekholm, when only thoſe were elected ho were per- 
ly agreeable to him, and devoted to his intereſt, The 
ker of the aſſembly then repreſented to the ſtates the 
W.ceflicy of. electing a ſovereign, He drew the portrait 
WW. Guſtavus in characteriſing a true and patriot king, 
hoſe vigilance, valour, activity, and prudence, ſhould 
ble co withſtand all the attempts of Denmark again 
WW. fbjugate and enſlave the nation. He concluded with 
eing. that the ſtates would ſhow themſelves equally 

qorateful and blind to their intereſt, if, after the aſtoniſh- 
" proofs of heroiſm exhibited by Guſtavus, and the 
dligations he had conferred on his country, they heſitated 
dout electing him ſovereign of that people, whom he 
WW. retcued from ſervitude. The ſpeaker's harangue was 
«ered with univeiſal applauſe ; and the people, urged 
WW. their zeal, anticipated the votes of the ſenators and 
Muties, by loudly proclaiming Guſtavus king of 
weden. It was impoſſible to collect the votes, and 

b through the uſual forms; the diet was tumultuous 
WW. their acclamations; a fort of enthuſiaſm actuated 
rery breaſt ; peaſants and burghers mingled promiſcu- 
ally with the ſtates, puſhed in to behold their prince, 
fled the air with his praiſe, and the words ſaviour and 
terer echoed from every quarter, 


GUSTAVUS ERICSON, ox VASA. 
GUSTAVUS aſcended the throne, to which he had 


wed the way by his valour and perſeverance : he was 
femnly acknowledged king of all Sweden and the two 
athlands, by the united voices of the ſenate, deputies, 
xd people, who immediately took an oath of fidelity. 
The return of Guſtavus to the camp was no ſooner 
donn in Stockholm, than the governor ſent deputies to 
m, offering to ſubmit at diſcretion, and leaving his 
meſty abſolute maſter of the terms of ſurrender, 
ſultayus received them graciouſly, and demanded that 
Uthe money, papers, and moveables, belonging to 
linſtian, or to his viceroy, ſhould be delivered into his 
nds, He permitted the garriſon, in conſideration of 
ter brave defence, to march out with their arms, bag- 
pe, and the honours of war; on condition that they 
tould not carry arms againſt Sweden for the ſpace of ſix 
tonths. The terms were accepted, the garriſon march- 
out, and Guſtavus, accompanied by the ſenators, 
wility, gentry, and officers, magnificently dreſſed, 
nie his public entry. The conſuls and magiſtrates met 
mat the gate, and on their knees preſented the keys of 
city to him. The people crowded among the ſol- 
o behold their prince; the ſky was rent with their 
Klamaticns ; all were charmed with the ſweetneſs and 
welty of his air; and nothing could be heard but 
of joy. 
Guſtavus had no ſooner gained poſſeſſion of the capital 
kin he began to exert the functions of a king: gover- 
m vere appointed, and garriſons draughted for the for- 
els, Every hour in the day was employed in the bu- 
ie; of the nation. He received perſons of quality 
M reſpect, and men of merit with that peculiar graci- 
eſs which diſtinguiſhed the patron and the friend. 
lhe people, oppreſſed with the ſeverity of the laſt reign, 
an now to breathe ; commerce revived, and Sweden, 
wered from the cruel tyranny of her ancient enemies, 
Wed all the ſweets of peace and liberty, under a gene- 
W, brave, and patriotic monarch. Even the court 
d new. modelled; more taſte and refinement, the con- 
ence of felicity and wealth, were introduced, with in- 
Mon to ſoften the barbarous manners of the people. 
ls unanimity, however, was of ſhort duration: 
o clear off the large arrears due to the army, and 
other incumbrances, Guſtavus found it neceſſary 
nie contributions on the clergy. But true policy 
Mud: have dictated other meaſures in the beginning of 
Sn, and the unſettled ſtate af government: his 
ock alienated the minds of the eccleſiaſtics, and he 
uſed of avarice and hereſy before the pope's 
. Cultavus was too wiſe to deſpiſe the clamours 
bs church ; he fortified himſelf againſt the effects 


| 


ſonant to reaſon. 


of them, and, at the ſame time, firmly purſued his de- 


ſigns. 


About this time the reformed doctrine was firſt intro- 
duced into Sweden by certain German merchants, who 


imported Luther's writings. The moſt celebrated diſ- 


ciple of Luther from the north was Olaus Petri, born in 
the province of Nericia. The mind of Guſtavus was 
too elevated to bear the ſhackles of ſuperſtition, or to 
regard as dangerous innovations whatever appeared con- 
His countenancing Olaus Petri, who 
was deteſted by the clergy, involved him more than ever 
with the church. Guſtavus, however, publiſhed a de- 
claration, profeſſing himſelf a diſciple of that doctrine 
taught by Chriſt and his apoſtles, which violent eccle- 
ſiaſtics branded with the odious names of innovation and 
hereſy. He acknowledged his diſlike of ſeveral prac- 
tices of the church of Rome; particularly the granting 
indulgencies, and that pernicious cuſtom among the 
prieſts of enriching themſ. Ives by practiſing on the igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition - of the vulgar. He ordered that 
no one ſhould be denied the ſacrament of the Lord's- 
Supper, on account of debts he might have contracted ; 
but that all matters of this nature ſhould be referred to 
the civil courts; that biſhops ſhould not inherit the 
effects of ſuch eccleſiaſtics as might die inteſtate, to the 
great prejudice of the relations of the deceaſed ; and that 
they ſhould ſurrender the crown lands which they had fo 
long uſurped, in order to free the king from the neceſſity 
of loading the people with exorbitant taxes. He met 
with violent oppoſitions from the clergy; but the ſtates 
at laſt acceded to his propoſals, and the privileges of the 
clergy were retrenched. ; 

Jo divert the king from engaging in religious matters, 
the clergy, in 1527, artfully prevailed on the ſon of a 
peaſant, named Hans, to perſonate Nils Sture, ſon to 
the late adminiſtrator. Hans repaired to Dalecarlia, a 
province in which the name of Sture was held in veuera- 
tion. His arrival drew crowds of followers, and ſo 
conſiderable a party was formed in his favour, that the 
young impoſtor's ambition was fired, and his hopes were 
elevated with the thoughts of dethroning Guſtavus, and 
ſucceeding to the crown. He was powerfully ſuccoured 
by the archbiſhop of Drontheim in Norway, and at 
length the Dalecarlians broke out into open rebellion, 
determining tb ſupporc the pretended Sture againſt all 
oppoſition ; and even againſt the hero for whom they had 
ſo lately ſpilt their blood. Frederic, king of Denmark, 
connived at this plot, and countenanced the impoſtor by 
permiting him to marry a Daniſh lady of the firſt quality; 
and the queen, his mother, preſented him with a gold 
chain on the day of his nuptials. But Hans ſoon became 
neglected by the very party who projected the ſcheme, 
and ſunk into obſcurity. The impoſtor firſt fled to 
Norway, and afterwards to Roſtock. Daniſh writers 
affirm that he was beheaded at Roſtock, by order of 
Guſtavus, who threatened to detain the ſhipping if the 
magiſtrates refuſed. | , 

In the mean time the king of Denmark was making 
preparations to recover his throne. He had formed a 
powerful intereſt in Norway, and had been at the bottom 
of ſeveral tumults excited in Sweden. He put to ſea 
with thirty ſhips, aad ten thouſand land forces; but his 
fleet was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, in which ten ſhips 
periſned, and the reſt took ſhelter on the coaſt of 
Norway. ; | 
Guſtavus reſolved upon vigorous meaſures : he ſent the 
grand marſhal Sigeſon, and Soren Ky], with a conſider- 
able body of troops, to Lodeſe, to cover that frontier. 
Theſe generals attacked and defeated Chriſtian's army 
near Bahus ; a circumſtance which ſo enraged thar prince, 


that he bitterly reproached Thure Johnſon with having 


miſrepreſented the ſtate of affairs in Sweden; and, three 
days after, that nobleman's body and head were found 
ſeparated in the ſtreets, by order, as was ſippoſed, of 
the bloody Chriſtian. After this truel action, he gained 
a conſiderable advantage over the Swediſh army, by 
means of a ſtratagem, which evinced his abilities in war. 


Sigeſon, however, ſtopped his progreſs, and blocked up 


the paſſes to Halland and Schonen, fo that he was obliged 


p . 


to return to Norway, where he capitulated with the Dabiſh 
; | gendal 


\ 
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generals, furrendered himſelf to them, and was treated 
by Frederic as a priſoner. 
Guſtavus, ſeeing himſelf thus happily relieved from 


an enemy;. who had occaſioned vatious inſorrections in 


the kingdom, took the Dalecatlians to taſk, ſeized the 
chief mutititers, put ſome to death, and ſhut up the reſt 
in dungeons at Stockholm. 

In 1942, Guſtavus brought forward his grand deſign 
of confirming himſelf and his family on the throne. Af- 
ſernbling the ſtates ar Weſteraas, he prevailed on them to 
make the crown hereditary in his houſe, and found no 
great difficulty in obtaining whatever he deſired; though 


he had before made overtures to the ſame purpoſe, but 


the ſituation of affairs was at that time unfavourable. 
The reformed religion had been long introduced, and 
was now ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that, in 1554, the exer- 
ciſe of the Roman catholic religion was prohibited, un- 
der the ſevereſt penalties, which have never yet been 
relaxed. 

Guſtavus, having now eſtabliſhed the public tranquil- 


lity on a ſolid foundation, applied his mind to the arts of 


peace, the encouragement of ſcience and corimerce. 
The cities were ornamented with uſeful edifices ; men of 
genius in every profeſſion patronized ; the arnty and navy 


put on a reſpectable footing ; and every meaſure ſedulouſly 


purſued that could render his people happy, and himſelf 
powerful. | | 

He next thought of ſtrengthening his family by ſome 
conſiderable alliance; and none appeared to him ſo deſir- 
able as that of Elizabeth, queen of England. Her great 
qualities, her dignity, and dominions, made this princeſs 
the object of the ambition of every aſpiring young prince 
in Europe; but none ſtood a fairer chance than Eric, 
Guftavus's eldeſt ſon, on account of the reformed re- 
ligion, now eſtabliſhed in Sweden. Eric's perſon too 
was graceful; and he was diſtinguiſhed by an air of ma- 
jeſty, - Ambaſſadors were ſent to the court of London to 
negociate a treaty of matriage : the artful queen treated 
them with the utmoſt civility, but induſtrioufly avoided 
an explanation on the ſubject of their embaſſy. The 
queen gratified her own vanity with entertaining lovers at 
her court, but, at the ſame time, regarded her own in- 
tereſt too much to ſhare her authority with any huſband 


upon earth. Eric, however, determined to go in perſon 


- therly affection. 


to pay his addre ſſes ro Elizabeth, and great ſums were 


advanced to ſupport him in ſplendor at the Engliſh court. 


He had proceeded on his journey as far as Lodeſe, where 


he propoſed to have embarked, when the melancholy 


news of the king's death induced him to lay aſide all 
thoughts of proceeding on his voyage. 
Guſtavus was attacked with a ſlow fever at Stockholm, 


and his ſtrength inſenſibly declined. Finding the awful 


hour approaching, he ordered his children to be called, 
and ſtrongly recommended to them unanimity and bro- 


ployed in prayer ; and he died a Chriſtian, as he had lived 


a hero, on the 29th of September, 1560, aged ſeventy 
years. 


His body was interred at Upſal, and his funeral 
obſequies were celebrated by the tears and praiſes of his 


ſubjects. | 


Thus died the great Guſtavus Vaſa, who obtained the 


Crown by his valour, and reſcued the nation from ſlavery 


— 
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of ignorance, he became learned; in a country the moſt 


barbarous, perfectly civilized : in every thing he excelled ! 


the reſt of mankind, uniting all the accompliſhments of 
the ſoldier, the ſtateſman, and the gentleman. His per- 
fon was graceful, his air noble and majeſtic, his eloqu 
rapid and nervous, and his addreſs irrefiſtible. He lived 


The laſt moments of his life were em- 


, 
. 


by his perſeverance in virtue and patriotiſm. In an age 
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ambaſſadors were hardly gone, when he ſent other. oi 


: 
1 
: 


the admiration of mankind, and died the idol of his own | 


ſubjects; founding the ſurname of Great, not in blood, | 


but on all thoſe actions that ennoble humanity, and truly 


conſtitute the hero, | 8 


2x 10 wy." 


EI ſucceeded to the throne of Sweden at the age 
completed his ieduearion, | 
and acquired the reputation of a-fimſhedigentleman,' His | 
— however, were rather ſtriking chan 
2 . * . 4 = ; * 


of twenty-ſeven, after havin 


- 


- 


LE, 
| did not reliſh the terms propoſed to 


; 


the treaty of marriage might be deferred to 3 mote! 
| 


ſolid ; he ſpoke the modern languages, 
performed the- manly exerciſes like a prince, was f 
quent, eaſy, and polite; but withal fo imprudent; ch 
his miſconduct coſt him his crown and ſceptre. 
The treaty of marriage with queen Elizabeth x, 
again renewed, and conliderable ſums granted for f 
majeſty's voyage to England ; where he propoſed appea 
ing with all the magnificence becoming a great — 
But this viſit to England was poſtponed, on account! 
ſome troubles that aroſe about the commerce of Livon: 
That affair being adjuſted, he complained to the king | 
Denmark of the preſumption of quartering the Swed: 
arms with thoſe of Denmark; but, obtaining no e 
both courts began to make preparations for War. U 
ſeaſonable as the occaſion might appear, Irie ng 
determined to ſet out for England, and accordingly of 
barked, with his brother. Charles, and ſeveral perſons | 
diſtinction, while the world imagined he intended Ml 
invade Denmark. He never once reflected on the b. 
judice public affairs would ſuſtain from his abſence, n. 
of the uncertainty of ſucceeding in the purſuit, } 


danced graceful 


Het fail, was overtaken by a furious ſtorm, and, aft 


having narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck, forced into the 5 
port the ſhip could make. As the convoy amounted 
to forty veſſels, moſt of them ſhips of war, t 
loſs and damages were very conſiderable; and t 
king was ever after deterred from the thoughts of co: 
mitting his life to the capricious elements. Wheth 
this accident had cooled his paſſion for Elizabeth, or tl 
inconſtancy of his diſpoſition made him drop the purty 
it is certain that he thought no more of her for the pi 
ſent ; but began now, and with more reaſon, to ente | 
tain a paſſion for Mary, queen of Scots, the moſt bez} 
tiful and accompliſhed princeſs of that age. 

With the conſent of the ſenate, he difpatched amb 
ſadors to Scotland, to demand queen Mary in marriag 
but, from a ſurpriſing inconſtancy of diſpoſition, 7 


einn 


nifters to the emperor, to demand the princeſs of Lorra 
daughter of Chriſtian II. with whom he fell in love fro 
the deſcription of ſome of his courtiers. The laſt aq 
baſſadors returned with a favourable anſwer ; but E 
had changed his mind before their arrival. His paſſi | 
for the princeſs of Lorrain and queen of Scots had! 
niſhed, and he reſumed his former affection for Elizabe 
queen of England. In this manner did he incur the c 
tempt of all men, and ſquander in fruitleſs negociati 
the vaſt treaſures, which Guſtavus had amaſſed with fi 
care and prudence. | 

A confederacy was formed againſt him, in whi 
the czar of Muſcovy, the King of Poland, the c 
of Lubeck, and his brother John, had joined; | 
he only wanted ſteadineſs and uniformity of conduct 
withſtand, and even break, the combination againſt hi 
He began the war in Livonia, and had the good fortu 
to deprive Sigiſmund of eight cities and caſtles, all g 
riſoned with Poliſſi troops. An army was ſent to Fi 
land, with orders to ſeize duke John and his wite, 
bring them living or dead to Stockholm, and to red! 
the inhabitants of rhat province. But, while be 
thus deeply engaged in war, Eric embarked in n 
exploits of gallantry. He ſent ambaſſadors to He 
Caſſel, to demand the landgrave's daughter in marrig 
a prince whoſe alliance could be of little ſervice 2! 
juncture. The ambaſſadors were charged not to ret 
without the princeſs; and, to eſcort her with fakt) 
ſquadron of twelve men of war were put to ſez, un 
the command of admiral Jacob Bagge. This of 
met the Daniſh fleet off the ifland of Borkhoim ; 
engagement enſued, and, after an obſtinate conflict 
enemy was defeated, though greatly ſuperior in nüt 
The Swedifh admiral ſent his booty to Stockholm,! 
eeded on his voyage. The prince of Heſſe, 


his daughter, del 


ſonable and pacific occaſion. 1 
The war raged with violence, and with * 
ſuceeſs. At length domeſtic troubles grew © g 


height, that Eric had ho titne to attend to foreign! 


q mong his copcubines was Catharine, cg ; 


ſ 


; hye-POLLONS. 
—_ 
e attributed to theſe potions ; though, in reality, this 
ortune had been taken notice of very early by his 
er Guſtavus. 


fant of Medelpad, who had gained an entire aſcen- 


cy over him. When a little girl, ſhe fold fruit about 


le city, and, being-one day obſerved by Eric, he was 
o ſtruck with her beauty, that he took her under his 
are, and cauſed her to be genteelly educated. At a 
oper age ſhe became his miſtreſs, and he grew ſo 
-FTonately fond of her, that he not only diſmiſſed all 
f other women, but at laſt made Catharine queen of 
reden. It was reported that ſhe had given the king 
e- poti The violent tranſports of paſſion to which 
te king was addicted, and which often roſe to infanity, 


It is certain that he became obſtinate, 
üpicious, jealous, and vindictive; furious in the pa- 


Lins of jealouſy, and fo outrageous, that reſtraint on 
Wi: perſon was often found neceſſary. 


5 WY £:ic's perfidy reſpecting the Sture family deſervedly 
a Wired him deteſtable; he even corrupted a young 
Pp Mmeranian merchant to declare that he was informed 
n : gentleman that Nils Sture was taking meaſures to 
4 one him; and he procured a phyſician, as well as 
oc bis organiſts, to confirm the teſtimony. The 
_ ing ſtabbed Nils Sture with a poniard, and the murder 
mi completed by his guards, who, by his order, killed 
F vich their bayonets. Suante Sture, with his ton 
0 ic, Steen Ericſon, Steen Banier, and Ivar Ivarlon, 
nee allo cruelly maſſacred by his directions, at Upſal,- 
r {cir death carefully concealed ; till Ivar Pearſon had 
„uu ed the ſtates ro condemn capitally thoſe perſons who 
ie p ge already dead; by which expedient he hoped to pre- 
eee che king's honour, 
has But Eric could not reſiſt the pangs of his own con- 
| ce: he grew frantic, and, in a fit of deſpair, took 
mh ker in the woods, where he roamed about like a ſa- 
rio in the habit of a peaſant, At laſt he was diſco- 
on, Wat and brought back by the influence of his wife 
er ovine, who prevailed on him to take ſome food and 
7 ſe, A new ſcene now opened: he diſtributed large 
ve Hof money among the ſtates, to engage them in his 
of: are by his liberality. He poured out all his gene- 
Eon the friends and relations of the deceaſed, and 
; paſſ the whole blame of his cruelties on Pearſon, who 
had vl {duced him to this bloody action. Pearſon was 
label bre tried and condemned for this and other high | 
the ds and miſdemeanors ; particularly for having put to 
ociatie a twenty - ſix perſons, without conſulting the king or 
vich u ſenate. Pearſon, however, was at length ſet at li- 
tt, though ſentence of death had been paſſed upon 
n wil He again inſinuated himſelf into the king's favour, 
the C obtained ſuch an aſcendancy, that, when his ſecre- 
ed; AF) Martin Helſing, adviſed his majeſty to beware of 
nduct he king ſtabbed the honeſt ſecretary with his own 
ainſt hi a 
d fort oockholm was now beſieged by the king's two bro- 
„ all g bt, the dukes John and Charles. Eric, now deſtitute 
1. to F cours and advice, began to deſpair of his affairs. 
s wii, FF onented to yield up his crown, and deſired no other 
to red! than that he might be. confined in a priſon ſuited 
e he Is dignity. He was then given up to the friends of 
d in u bobility who had been maſſacred at Upſal, on the 
to H ion that they would guard him with the utmoſt 
warriag Flance ; the ſenate renounced their allegiance ; their 
ice t ren was ſoon followed by the ſtates, and duke John 
t to ret elected king. 1 
1 far bus ended the glory of Eric, a prince doomed by 
lea, un icklenefs and inconſtancy of his nature to misfor- | 
"his o though he was endowed with talents that might 
chom ; WF tendered him and his people powerful and 
onflift, if), ; 
in nun 5 | | 
— nn 
ter, Gel Lindt aſcended the throne in 1568, and immediately 
a wol Ne the authors of the horrid maſſacre at Upſal to be 
1 condemned, and executed. The firſt proceedings 
h * les were formally to renounce their allegiance to 
4 24 i k ind ſwear obedience to John; to condema that 
orelgh © A prince to perpetual impriſonment ; to declare 
ugnce! ; 


pea Mk L Aa of ſucceeding to the crown; to 


| 


| 


| reverſe all his judgments and deciſions ; and to oblige 


him to appear publicly, in the high court of juſtice, to 
hear his ſentence paſſed. 

John entered into a ruinous war with Ruſſia, He at- 
tempted, by the advice of his queen, to re-eſtabliſh the 
Catholic religion in Sweden; but, though he made 
ſtrong efforts for that purpoſe, and even reconciled him- 
ſelf to the pope, he was oppoſed by his brother Charles, 
and the ſcheme proved ineffectual. His fon Sigiſmund 
was, however, choſen king of Poland in 1587; upon 
which he again endeavoured to reſtore the Roman catho- 
lic religion in his dominions. 

The king's death was ſudden, in 1592: He was ſeized 
with a diforder in his bowels, and in a few hours fell a 
victim to the 1gnorance of his phyſicians. At that tirre, 
philoſophy and . phyſic were but little underſtood in 
Sweden, John died eſteemed, but not much beloved by 
his ſubjects. The obſtinacy of his temper made him 
perſevere in meaſures which he knew were wrong ; yet 
would he yield every thing to the opinion of his queen. 
Had he lived, his ſuperſtitious and imprudent adherence 
to the abſurd ſcheme of reiigious reformation, would 
have involved him in diſputes with his ſubje&s, and 
might have terminated fatally to both ; which, happily 
for his glory and peace, death prevented. 

For two days the king's death was kept concealed, to 
furniſh thoſe about him with an opportunity of pillaging 
the treaſury ; the reproach of which fell chiefly on the 
queen, Even duke Chatfles, then at his ſeat at Tellie, 
was not made acquainted with an event ſo important to 
the kingdom. Before his arrival at court, every thing 
was plundered ; nor could all the diligence of the duke 
recover what was loſt. Charles highly blamed the ſenate 
for their conduct, and inſinuated that they had concealed 
the king's death from him, only to make a prey of the 
public money. He began his adminiſtration, as regent, 
with releaſing the impriſoned lords, and granting a gene- 
ral amneſty ; then he took an exact inventory of all the 
king's remaining effects; and, having put the public 
affairs in the beſt order he could, acquainted king Sigiſ- 
mund with his father's death. He deſired him to return 
with all poſſible expedition, and promiſed to govern with 
the utmoſt fidelity, till he ſnould arrive to direct tlie reins 
with his own hands. a 


SIGISMUN D. 


AFTER the regent had performed the funeral obſe- 
quies of his late majeſty, duke Charles entered npon a 
treaty with the ſenate; and, on account of the minority 
of prince John, he was declared the moſt ancient of the 
royal line, and on that conſideration acknowledged regent 
in the abſence of the king. The ſenate promiſed obe- 
dience, and to aſſiſt him in every undertaking for the 
glory of God, the protection of the eſtabliſhed reformed 
religion, and the preſervation of the rights and privileges 
of the nation; but without prejudice to the allegiance 
{worn to king Sigiſmund : on the other hand, the duke 
gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that he would undertake 
nothing of importance, without their advice and conſent, 
An agreement -to this purpoſe was figned and ſealed ; 
after which, in conjunction, they convoked the ſtates, 
to deliberate on the means to put an end to the ſcheme 
adopted by the late king, of introducing a new liturgy, 
and ſtop the growth of popery. 20; arte 

This ſtep was deemed abſolutely neceſſary, before the 
arrival of Sigiſmund, who was alſo king of Poland ; as 
he had embraced the Romiſh religion, and would pro- 
bably endeavour to reſtore it. A congregation of the 
clergy was alſo aſſembled, and an archbiſhop. elected, 
who was fincerely' attached to the proteſtant religion. 


His majeſty being made acquainted with theſe tranſ- 


actions, ſent over letters, filled with promiſes that he 


would preſerve the people in all their rights, and ſuffer 
no one to be oppreſſed for the ſake of conſcience: in a 
word, he ſaid he would introduce the Golden Age. 


In the diet of Poland, held in 1593, Sigiſmund oh- 
tained leave to repair to Sweden. He gave notice to 


the ſenate of his intention to begin his voyage on a certain 


day; upon which: a. fleet and ambaſſadors were ſent d 
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meet him at Dantzic.' On the 3oth of September, 
1593, he arrived in Sweden, and was met by the duke 
and the ſenate. All ranks of people were delighted with 
ſeeing their king; but it threw a conſiderable damp upon 
their joy, when they perceived that he was accompanied 
by Melaſpina, the pope's nuncio ; to whom he preſented 
thirty thouſand ducats, to defray- the expences of his 
Journey to Sweden, ; 

Among the firſt acts of his reign, he betrayed his 
affection tor the Roman catholic religion, by inſiſting 
warmly that one church for Papiſts ſhould be permitted 
in every town and city; by annulling the decrees of the 
fynod of Upſal; diſputing the election of the preſent 
archbiſhop, under pretence that he was an enemy to the 
late king, and choſen without his conſent; and laſtly, by 
refuſing to be crowned by a proteſtant biſhop, a cere- 
mony which he inſiſted ſhould be performed by the pope's 
nuncio, The ſtates and ſenate violently oppoſed the 
king's reſolution, and the convocation of the clergy ſent 
to beſeech his majeſty to deſiſt from a deſign which would 
prove fatal to the tranquillity of the ſtate ; but he was 
deaf to their intreaties. The clergy, knowing they 
ſhould be protected by duke Charles, began to declaim 
againſt Sigiſmund and his council, from the pulpit, and 
Suercherſon aſſiſted in blowing the coals of diſſention, by 
revealing in the conſiſtory all that paſſed in the palace. 
On the other ſide, the Jeſuits, and Popiſh clergy about 
court, declaimed and preached againſt the Proteſtants ; 
a circumſtance that produced no other effect than that of 
infaming the nation againſt his majeſty. 

Amidit theſe altercations, ſome acts of violence oc- 
curred. When any of the Poles died, the Proteſtants 
permitted them to be buried in the church of Ridder- 
ſholm, a privilege that was denied the Swedes in Poland : 
but the popiſh clergy, not ſatisfied with this indulgence, 


demanded the uſe of the pulpit, to pronounce the funeral 


orations of the deceaſed. When this was refuſed, they 
endeavoured to extort it by force. At a certain burial 
they appeared 1n arms, ſeized the pulpit, and wounded 
tome of thoſe who oppoſed them. This outrage occa- 
fioned ſuch tumults and riots among the populace, that 
the king was obliged to reprehend the Papiſts, for pro- 
ceedings equally illegal and ungrateful. In vain did 
the nobility exhort him to execute more rigid juſtice on 
the criminals ; this conduct he declined, on pretence that 
all the churches had been built and adorned by the 
Papiſts, and that conſequently they had a right in them. 
In vain did the ſtates remonſtrate to the ſame purpoſe, and 
requeſt that Sigiſmund would give ample ſecurity for the 
ſafety of the Proteſtant religion before his coronation ; 
the king ſought to amuſe them with general aſſurances. 
Early in the year 15 94, the ſtates ſent deputies to duke 
Charles, requeſting him to uſe his influence with the 
king, to prevail on him to grant their paſt and reaſonable 
requeſts, He intreated Sigiſmund, by letters, to comply 
with the requeſis of his faithful ſubjects, and, in parti- 
cular, to ſecure their religion, without which it was to 
be feared they would come to extremities. The king 
anſwered his letter in very polite terms ; exhorted him to 
ftand up in defence of his nephew, and the royal family, 
and not hearken to the falſe accuſations, the complaints, 
and murmurs, of a turbulent, and aſpiring faction. But 
the duke's reply was by no means agreeable to his wiſhes. 
His advice was now accompanied by menaces; and the 
king, fearing that he was aflembling troops, was re- 
ſolved to go to Upſal at the head of a ſtrong corps. From 
this reſolution, however, he was 1 on a repre- 
ſentation that ſo numerous a retinue could not find ſubſiſt- 
ence in the city. The king went, attended only by his 
uſual guard: on the next day the duke arrived with a 
ſew attendants; but leſt orders for his troops to follow 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy and expedition. 

Civil diſſentions continued on the increaſe, and every 
day exhibited new proofs of the folly and obſtinacy of 
Sigiſmund. -. Hoſtilities were commenced on both fides, 
and, in 1604, the king was formally depoſed, and the 

cron conſerred upon Charles. In raiſing himſelf to the 
dignity and power of ſovereign, duke Charles diſplayed 
geit palicy and addreſs. His public conduct was open, 
candid, and moderate, while he was ſecretly fomenting 
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quarrels between the king and the ſtates; a K 

every meaſure that could forward his i | 
deſtroying his reputation. At length he brought mace Ml 
to ſuch a criſis, that his election ſeemed the reſult K 
ceſſity, produced by the king's own mal-adminiſt 
His ſervices to the ſtate demanded the return 
tude ; and he was, beſides, the only furviving 
great Guſtavus; a circumſtance which alone 
deared him to the people. 

The ſtates, after having maturely conſidered the ſul 
ject, unanimouſly reſolved that the crown ſhould 1 
given to Charles, his ſon Guſtavus, and their iſſue male 
but that if they all died, and the line became extinaliY 
then it ſhould revert to prince John, and his deſcend: MY 
in the male line. It was further reſolved, that all wu 
oppoſed the decree ſhould be deemed traitors ; that n- 
future king of Sweden ſhould marry but in a proteſta 
family; and that, ſhould the hereditary prince accept of 
a foreign crown, he ſhould from that inſtant, be diſqualhi 
lifted from ſucceeding to the throne of Sweden, 
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CHARGES IT. 
CHARLES aſcended the throne of Sweden in 160 


and immediatly reſolved upon an expedition to Livonia 
to repel the encroachments of the Poles. His ſucceſs di 
not anſwer his expectations; on the contrary, he lo. 
three thouſand men, twenty pair of colours, and (ff 
pieces of cannon. His abſence furniſhed SigiſmuniM 
with an opportunity of making an attempt on Finland! 
but the deſign was diſcovered, and his abettors were i | 
priſoned at Stockholm. | 

With a ſelect body of troops, Charles bent his mar 
to Livonia, and was preparing to lay ſiege to Rigi 
when, hearing that the enemy were but a few miid 
diſtant, he marched all night, and came up with t 
Poliſh general, but his army was greatly harraſſed a 
fatigued. This precipitation doſt him dear: the enemil 
ſuperior in number, received him ſo vigorouſly, th 
after a ſharp conflict, the greateſt part of the Swedilf 
army was cut off, or made priſoners : the rout becan 
ſo general, that his majeſty muſt have fallen into d 
hands of the enemy, had not an officer ſupplied hi 
with a horſe, on which he eſcaped. 

Forgetting his diſgraces, Charles ag 
vonia in 1607, when his general, count Mansfeldt mad 
himſelf maſter of Dunamond and Rochenhauſen. 
the mean time the Swediſh fleet, lying off Dunamo 
| to intercept the commerce of Riga, ſuſtained a conſid 

able loſs by the addreſs of the admiral of the Riga tied 

who found means to ſend a fire-ſhip into the middle 
the Swediſh ſquadron, which proved the deſtruction 
ſeveral ſhips and their crews, 

The Danes took advantage of the troubles 
Livonia; and, as the ſtates refuſed to grant the neceil: 
ſupplies for defending the kingdom againſt torcign e 
mies, he endeavoured to procure peace on the b 
terms he could ; but the terms of Chriſtian roſe in p 
portion to the conceſſions of the Swede. At laſt 
found the ſtates in a diſpoſition to ſupport him, and t 
campaign in Ruſſia was very ſucceſsful, under the co 
duct of John de la Gardie, who had defeazed the Fo 
in ſeveral battles, He demande Kexholm of the Ri 
ſians, and, on their refuſal, and inſulting his meſienge 
he laid ſiege to that place, and took it, in the {pring 
the year 1611. ' i 

The ſtates having granted the neceſſary ſupplies, 
herald was deſpatched to Denmark to declare war ; * 
after which the young prince, Guſtavus Adolphus, 
| deſpatched with a body of forces towards Calmari d 
king, his father, following with the main army. . 
forces being joined, Charles offered bartle to the by 
on the 11th of June; but they declined it, choolng, 
keep cloſe within their lines. Next day the enem) 


gain attacked IL. 
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priſed the Swediſh camp; but were repulſed with 
loſs of ſeven hundred men, and a field-officer: ood 
| after prince Adolphus attacked and took Chriſta 10 
22 where the Danes kept large mag® 


| warh 


l 


low! 


e ſtores and proviſions. 
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Calmar, however, ſurrendered to the enemy ; after 

vhich the Danes attacked the iſlands of Oeland and 
zorkholm; the latter of which was defended for ſome 
ime, with great ſpirit, by John Ultsparre, and at laſt 
rendered upon honourable terms. King Charles was 
0 :ncenſed at theſe loſſes, that he ſent his Daniſh ma- 
ty a challenge. Chriſtian, more regardful of the dig- 
of the monarch, declined the propoſal, declaring 
33 beg to be excuſed from lifting his hand againſt a 
ince oppreſſed with age and infirmity. To prove, 
owever, that Chriſtian's refuſal did not proceed from any 
gficiency in perſonal courage, he attacked the Swediſh 
amp a few days after, and puſhed the attack with ſuch 
ſolution and vigour, that Charles was diſconcerted, and 
Imoſt defeated. But the loſſes received here were ſoon 
wenged upon a body of Daniſh infantry encamped 
fore Calmar, which the Swedes defeated and diſpericd. 
This ſucceſs was followed by ſeveral others, obtained by 
ince Guſtavus, as preſages of his future glory. Among 
thers, he invaded and reduced the iſle of Oeland, taking 
iſoners near two thouſand fugitives from the Danith 
— who had taken ſhelter in that place. He alſo re- 
overed, by a ſpirited affault, the city of Borkholm, 
which was garriſoned by a ſtrong body of choſen men 


the Daniſh army. 
* Charles had ſummoned the ſtates to meet at 


weoping, in order to grant ſupplies for proſecuting the 


var; but, on his way thither, he was ſcized with a diſ- 


der that put a period to his life. He yielded up his 
ln breath on the 3oth of October, 1611, in the ſixty- 


ft year of his age; leaving the reputation of a prince 


F rxerſonally brave, faithful co his allies, fincere in his 


ſiendſhip, generous in rewarding merit, rigorous in 


WE paiſhing crimes, the patron of arts and letters, addicted 


p violent but ſhort tranſports of paſſion, the protector of 
de Proteſtant religion: he was a king in all reſpects 


WW worthy of being the ſon of Guſtavus Vaſa, and the 
4 parent and predeceſſor of the illuſtrious Guſtavus 


Adolphus, 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


THE Swediſh law required that the prince ſhould 
ave attained the eighteenth year before he was of age; 
but fuch ſtriking marks of genius, prudence, and know- 


| tage were diſcovered in Guitavus, that the ſtates ſup- 


pled him equal to the weight of government, though 
mly in his eighteenth year. No ſooner was this young 
monarch ſeated on the throne, than he ſignalized himſeif 
inſt the Danes, the ancient enemies of his crown. 
rofiting afterwards by peace, which he had found ne- 
efary, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of civil affairs; 
nd, by a wiſe and vigorous adminiſtration, ſupported 
y ſalutary laws, he reformed many public evils, and 
wwe order, proſperity, and weight to the ſtate. In a 
kr with Ruſſia, he ſubdued almoſt all Finland, and 
tured himſelf in poſſeſſion of his conqueſts by a treaty. 
ts couſin Sigiſmund, king of Poland, treating him as 
u uſurper, and refuſing peace, when offered by Guſtavus, 
over-ran Pruſſia, Livonia, and Lithuania, An ad- 
Katageous peace of fix years, concluded with Poland in 
big, gave him leiſure to take part in the troubles of 
many, and to exhibit more powerfully thoſe heroic 
es which will ever be the admiration of man- 
nd | 


His inimitable valour and conduct in the proſecution 
the German war, are diſtinctly related in our Hiſtory 
if Germany, &c. Pages 366 and 367, till he marched 
v Lutzen, near Leipſic, where he fought that memo- 
able battle which robbed Sweden of her greateſt mo- 
uh, He attacked Walſtein with incredible fury; the 
ndiſh infantry behaved with aſtoniſning ardour; broke 

imperialiſts in ſpite of their utmoſt endeavours to 

P firm, and took all the artillery. The Swediſh 
"arch loſt his life in the midſt of a complete victory. 
e Cavalry, not being able to paſs the river ſo expedi- 
Willy as he. thought neceſſary, he led the way, attended 
Wl the regiment of Smaaland, and the duke of 
key, wenburß; he charged with impetuoſity, and was 
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The report of the king's death ſoon ſpread itſelf over 


the whole army: the Imperialiſts now made ſure of the 


victory, but they were deceived. Animated by rage 
and deſpair, the Swedes redoubled their efforts, and 
relolved to periſh, or revenge the death of their 
monarch, Their attack was furious and irreſiſtable ; 
the Imperialiſts were broke, defeated, and driven from 
the field, juſt as Pappenheim, with his freſh corps, came 
up to their aſſiſtance. This, for a time, ſtemmed the 
torrent; the action was renewed, and Pappenheim per- 
formed miracles ; but he could not refiſt the impetuoſity 
of the Swedes, He was mortally wounded, and the 
Imperialiſts a ſecond time defeated and diſperſed, with the 
lols of nine thouſand men, ſlain in the field and the 
purſuit. 

The victory was bloody, and almoſt fatal to Sweden, 
being purchaſed with the life of the magnanimous Adol- 
phus, the darling of his ſubjects, the terror of the houſe 
of Auſtria, and the admiration of Europe. To dwell 
upon his character would be unneceſſary: every action 
of his life diſplayed the hero, the ſtateſman, and the 
ſovereign; all was noble, ſublime, and generous. Even 
the ſhades of his reputation proceeded from a virtuous 


ambition, the inſeparable attendant on true elevation of 
foul, 


CHRISTINA, 


SWEDEN was plunged into the deepeſt affliction by 
the death of Guſtavus. In an inſtant ſhe beheld herſelf 
hurled from the ſummit of glory and power to the dread- 
ful condition of falling a prey to her neighbours ; of 
being oppreſſed, ruined, and enſlaved. The crown was 
ſettled upon a female infant; diviſions were likely to 
ariſe about the tuition of the queen; a foreign war had 
exhauſted the, finances, depopulated the country, and 
deſtroyed commerce ; and the nation was threatened with 
all the horrors of a tedious minority. But the ſignal 
victory of Lutzen, and the unfortunate circumſtances of 
the Imperialiſts, contributed to ſupport the ſpirits of the 
Swedes. At the death of Guſtavus, his daughter 
Chriſtina was but ſix years of age; a council of regency 
was therefore appointed, and the management of the war 
in Germany committed to the chancellor Oxenſtiern. 
The alliance between France and Sweden was renewed ; 
and hoſtilities were vigorouſly and ſucceſsfully carried 
on by the duke of Saxe-Weimar, and the generals 
Bannier and Horn, The further progreſs of the German 
war, in which Sweden was ſo materially concerned, is 
given in our Hiſtory of Germany, &c. Pages 367, 
368, and 369, till the memorable treaty of Weſtphalia 
was ſigned, on the 24th of October, 1648; in which it 
was ſtipulated that to Sweden ſhould be granted five mil- 
lions of crowns, the archbiſhopric of Bremen, and the 
biſbopric of Werden ſecularized, Upper Pomerania, 
Stetin, the iſle of Rugen, and the city of Wiſmar, in 
the duchy of Mecklenburg, all to be held as fiefs of the 
empire, with three voices at the diet. | 

Sweden was now in perfect tranquillity : Chriſtina, 
who had excellent talents, improved by a refined educa- 


tion, invited to her court Deſcartes, Salmaſius, and other 


learned men: to whom ſhe was not, however, remark- 
ably liberal. She expreſſed a reſpe& for Grotius, and 
was an excellent judge of the polite arts ; bur illi- 
beral and indelicate in the choice of her private 'fa- 
vourites. She had, indeed, a very romantic turn; though 
at the ſame time ſhe diſcharged all the duties of her 
high ſtation. She was crowned in 1650, when the voice 
of the people ſtrongly recommended Guſtavus, count 
Palatine, to the honour of ſharing the ſovereign power 


by a marriage with the queen, The ſtates foreſaw the 


inconveniencies that would enſue, ſnould Chriſtina orGuſ- 
tavus declare either againſt marriage, or againſt a mutual 
alliance. Yet no arguments could induce this princeſs to 


participate her authority. | | 
In the month of February, 1650, the queen declared 
her intentions, in a formal ſpeech to the ſenate. She 


acquainted her people with the repeated remonſtrances 
which had been preſented to her on the ſubject of mar- 


riage, but alledged, that there were certain nuptial duties 


2 required 
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ired in the ceremony, with which ſhe could not pre- 
vail on herſelf to comply. She commended the affec- 
tion and prudence of her ſenate, but ſaid ſhe ſhould take 
as effeftual a method to ſecure the ſucceſſion, as that 
which they propoſed; Her couſin, prince Charles Guſ- 
tavus, poſſeſſed all the qualities that they could poſſibly 
wiſh in her repreſentative ; and, if they thought him 
worthy of ſharing her bed, they could not think him 
unworthy of ſucceding to. the crown. - She concluded 
with exhorting the ſenate to join their intereſt with hers, 
to render the propoſition acceptable to the ſtates of the 
Kingdom. After this propoſition had been much agitated, 
Guſtavus was nominated immediate ſucceſſor to the 
queen, and this appointment was ratified by Chriſtina 
and the ſtates of Sweden. The title of highneſs was 
given him, and a revenue aſſigned for the ſupport of 
is court and dignity, 
The queen had already hinted her intention to devolve 
the adminiſtration on the hereditary prince. She had 
diſcovered an early paſſion for ſtudy, reflection, and re- 
tirement. Having experienced all that human grandeur 
can give, ſhe wiſhed for philoſophical tranquillity, and 
Was ſeduced by the flattery of the learned, into notions 
very contrary to the natural dictates of the female heart. 
To be thought wiſe and learned was now her chief paſ- 
- fion; vanity was her foible : that paſſion had already been 
gratified with reſpect to power and . grandeur, and now 
it flowed into another channel. She aſpired at being the 
ſovereign” of the learned, and dictating in the lyceum as 
ſhe had done in the ſenate, 

Nothing memorable occurred in Sweden, till 1654, 
when, on the 21ſt of May, the queen aflembled the 
ſtates at Upſal. Here, in a ſet ſpeech, ſhe recapitulated 
all the tranſactions of her reign, and the numberleſs 
inſtances of her care and affection for her people; and 
concluded with fixing upon the 16th of June, as the day 
on which ſhe propoſed reſigning her crown and ſove- 
reignty to prince Charles Guſtavus. When the day ar- 
rived, which ſhe expected with as much eagerneſs as 
other princeſſes have wiſhed for their coronation, ſhe 
was aſtoniſhed to find that the ſtates propoſed to fix 
her reſidence in Sweden. It was her intention to be at 
liberty to live where ſhe pleaſed, and retire to countries 
where the- ſciences had made greater progreſs ; and where 
the catholic religion, which ſhe had lately embraced, was 
eſtabliſhed. This difficulty, however, ſhe removed, by 
à promiſe of returning as ſoon as ſhe ſhould have con- 
firmed her health, by a ſhort reſidence at the Spa. She 
then diveſted herſelf of all her authority, reſigned her 
crown. to her couſin, and diſmiſſed the aſſembly with a 
pathetic. oration which drew tears from all the hearers. 
A few days after her reſignation ſhe quitted the king- 
dom; and, inſtead of proceeding to the Spa, went di- 
rectly to Rome, where ſhe principally reſided for the 
N of her life, She died on the gth of April, 
1689. a | 
Such was the extraordinary manner in which Chriſtina 
reſigned her crown, at the age of twenty-ſeven years, 
after a reign equally glorious to her government, and to 
Sweden, Never was the the reputation of Sweden ele- 
vated to ſuch a pitch of fame as under Chriſtina, The 
valour of the nation was univerſally acknowledged : Ger- 
many and Denmark could produce fatal inſtances of the 
military ſkill of its generals; and the reward of the 
Swediſh victories was an extenſion of territory, and of 
influence in the ſcale of Europe. 

The arts flouriſhed under Chriſtina, by the force of 
her example, though ſhe cultivated, them more from 
vanity 2 . the m ſhe was a princeſs of 
extraordinary qualities: quick, trating, eloquent, 
and ſpirited: endowed with aries — but 
tinctured with the weakneſs of her ſex---whim, caprice, 
2 and inconſtancy. Proteſtant writers have been 
too ſeyvere on her character, becauſe ſhe was an apoſtate 


from their faith ; and Catholics too much in her praiſe. 
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© CHARLES GUSTAVUS, or CHARLES X. 


OF 


damp that ſpirit of enterprize for which he was cele- 


with Sweden. 


of Sweden, who aſcended the throne by the abdication 
byte t:47 * mu 
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of queen Chriſtina, was the ion of John Caf: 
Palatine of the Rhine, and CN of Enron 
ter of Charles IX. He found the affairs of his kin d 
in a very indifferent poſture at his acceſſion, but ">; 10 | 
put them into ſo good a condition, that the following 
year he commenced a war againſt Poland, to revenge 
the affront of proteſting againſt his admiſſion to ke 
crown, His progreſs, at firſt, not only ſurpriſed Poland 
but alarmed all Europe; for, in the ſpace of e 
months, he had taken all Pruſſia, except Dantzic 'L 
great part of Lithuania, the cities of Warſaw, Cravom | 
and other places in the Greater and Leſſer Poland; moi 
of the people of theſe provinces {wearing allegiance to 
him, as being deſerted by king Caſimir, who had fe 
into Sileſia, 

But this career of proſperity did not long cont; 
The firſt 5 a A 3 the Poles e „ 
ready to deſert him, as they had been to embrace h 
party. Beſides the emperor, Muſcovy, Denmark, anc 
Holland became his enemies, which gave the king of 
Sweden an honourable occaſion of quittins Poland 
where he could not long have ſubſiſted. Having there Ml 
fore left his brother, prince Adolphus, governor off 
Pruſſia, he haſtened to Denmark, which he ſoon reduced 
to the neceſſity of making peace, at the price of thei 
provinces of Schonen, Halland, and Blekinge, which 
was concluded in the ſpring; but the war broke oulf 
again in the courſe of a few months. | 

In the ſummer of 1658, the king, having receivealif 
freſh injuries from the Danes, ſuddenly landed with an 
army in the iſland of Zealand; and, while general 
Wrangel beſieged Cronenburg, at the entrance of the 
Sound, he attacked Copenhagen. Theſe ſieges hadi 
very different events; Cronenburg was ſoon taken, buf 
che Danes, encouraged by the preſence of their king in 
the capital, made an obſtinate defence, which gave time 
for the Dutch fleet to come to their relief; and, the 
Swediſh navy being defeated, the king was obliged ta 
change the ſiege into a blockade, which continued all 
that year, and a conſiderable part of the next. The 
Swedes ſuſtained ſeveral loſſes, which ſenſibly affected 
the king, though it did not weaken his courage, no 


princlY 
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brated. He was preparing to take his revenge, whe: 
he was attacked by a fever, which was epidemical an 
fatal in the camp. After a few days illneſs, he died, on 
the 23d of February, 1660, having reigned fix years. 

He obtained the reputation of a bold, buſy, warlike, 
and raſh monarch, whoſe ambition ſtirred up the greateſt 
powers of Europe againſt him ; whoſe ardour after glory 
engaged him in the moſt unjuſt quarrels ; and whole 
genius, fruitful in reſources, would probably have tr 
umphed over all difficulties, had he lived a few year 
longer. 


r 


THE death of Charles Guſtavus, who was the ſoul 
and invigorating principle of Sweden; the minority o 
his ſon Charles XI. then only five years of age; the 
diſtrefled ſituation of the kingdom, ready to-ſink under: 
ruinous and a fruitleſs war ; made it abſolutely neceſſar 
that meaſures ſhould be immediately taken for reſtoring 
the public tranquillity. The ftates and the regency un 
nimouſly agreed that the firſt ſtep was to get rid o 7 
war. Accordingly a treaty of peace with Poland was fe 
on foot, and proſecuted with ſuch diligence, that it 
Ggned-and finally concluded at Oliva, on the 3d of x 
In this treaty were comprehended the emperor, and die 
elector of Bavaria, John Caſimir renounced his Pf, 
tenſions to the crown of Sweden, and the republic ; 
Poland ceded her pretended right to: Livonia. A Pe 
ſoon after took place betweea Sweden and Deni 
when Bornholm and Drontheim were given up ®. y 
Danes, while a certain equivalent in Schonen wy | 
At length the diſputes with Holland 
terminated by a treaty, and peace with the Ruſſians 
concluded at Cardis. PO 

During his minority, -the young king was chiefly 1 
the conduct of his mother, who was fiſter to dhe d. 


. 


of Holſtein, a ſenſible and prudent princeſs. Affairs 
were well conducted till near the end of Charles's mino- 
my 3 when, by a very unhappy turn in his councils, he 
engaged to take the cauſe of France, in the war which 
eceded the peace of Nimeguen, in which he had very 
indifferent ſucceſs, and loſt a great part of his domi- 
ons in Germany. It was, however, reſtored to him 
by a ſeparate treaty, concluded a ſhort time before that 
of Nimeguen, in the negociation of which he acted as 
mediator. 

In 1680, at the age of twenty-five years, he mar- 
ned the princeſs Ulrica Eleanora, daughter of Fre- 
deric II. and ſiſter of Chriſtian V. king of Denmark. 
After which he applied himſelf with greater diligence to 
the government of his kingdom than any of his prede- 
ceſſors, The firſt effect of this was his detaching him- 
elf entirely from the French intereſt, which he conſi- 
lered as dangerous to his authority, and not by any 
means compenſated by the paltry ſubſidies from that 
crown. 

By correcting the abuſes which had crept into his civil 
gorernment, inſtead of directing his thoughts to war, 
te ſo far gained the affections of his ſubjects, that they 
made him as deſpotic as any prince in Europe. He 
cult vated peace during the remaining part of his reign, 
mve a ſeaſonable check to the inſolence of his nobility, 
put his army and fleet in a reſpectable poſture, and che- 
ed commerce. He died on the 15th of April, 1697, 
n the forty-ſecond year of his age. Charles died with 
he reputation of a moderate, peaceable, and politic 
prince; and yet the unhappy war in which France in- 
roved him before he attained the age of manhood, and 
he vaſt extenſion of the royal prerogative, ſeem to con- 
radict this character. He was, upon the whole, a wiſe 
nd reſpectable monarch, whoſe tailings were abſorbed 
n the luſtre of that glory, which he acquired by a ſeries 
politic conduct, tor the ten laſt years of his govern- 
nent. 


he 
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ele- CHARLES XII. was a minor at the death of his 


ther, Charles XI. left under the tuition of his grand- 
mother, the queen dowager Eleanora; the ſame ſaga- 
tous princeſs who had governed the kingdom during the 
te king's minority. Fo her were joined five ſenators 
athe regency, till the young king ſhould attain the legal 
ge for taking upon himſelf the charge of government. 
In his acceſſion to the throne Charles was fifteen ; he 
bund a throne ſecured and reſpected abroad; a crown 
More extended in prerogative than any Swediſh monarch 
ad eyer before enjoyed; ſubjects poor, but loyal, hardy, 
ave, and frugal; a treaſury well managed, and the 
mole adminiſtration in the hands of honeſt and able 
Miniſters, He was the abſolute, undiſturbed maſter of 
weden, Finland, Livonia, Carelia, and Ingria; the 
uuns of Wiſmar and Wiburg, the duchy of Bremen 
ad Verden, great part of Pomerania, and the ifle of 
lugen, ſecured to the crown by the treaties of Munſter, 
Viva, and Ryſwick. 

By the laſt will of Charles XI. the young king's ma- 
My was put off to the age of eighteen ; but he ſoon 
und means to lay aſide this clauſe of his father's teſta- 
dent, and entranchiſe himſelf from the regency of the 
Wen-dowager, whoſe ambition and ability made her 
that ſhe ſhould long enjoy the ſweets of power 


others, ſhe was prevailed on to reſign ; and Charles 
ul the whole power devolved upon him, within three 
* he had firſt expreſſed his inclinations to reign 
The crown was hardly fixed upon the head of this 
Pithful monarch, before a ſtorm began to gather in the 
\ Which pointed at his deſtruction. The czar, 
ler the Great, was ambitious of being a conqueror : 


* his people; and valuable acquiſitions, he 
a might eaſily be obtained, by joining the kings of 
ad and Denmark againſt Charles XII. of Sweden, yet 


"3 minority. He wanted a port, on the eaſt ſide of the 
No, L . ; | 


der her grandſon, but, by the influence of count Piper 
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at of war was a new art, which it was neceſſary 
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Baltic, in order to facilitate the execution of his com- 
mercial ſchemes. He therefore reſolved to make him- 
ſelf maſter of the province of Ingria, which had for- 
merly been in the poſſeſſion of his anceſtors, With this 
view he entered into a league againſt Sweden with Fre- 
deric-Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, who had ſucceeded 
the famous Sobieſki on the throne of Poland. The war 
was commenced by the king of Denmark, who, con- 
trary to the faith of treaties, invaded the territories of 
the duke of Holſtein- Gottorp, who had married a ſiſter 
of Charles XII. 

In theſe ambitious projects the hoſtile princes were 
encouraged, not only by the youth of the king of 
Sweden, but by the little eſtimation in which he was held 
by foreign courts. Charles, however, ſuddenly proved 
the public opinion to be erroneous, by diſcovering the 
greateſt talents for war, accompanied with the molt en- 
terpriſing and heroic ſpirit. No ſooner did the occaſion 
call than his bold genius began to ſhew itſelf. Inſtead of 
being diſconcerted when told of the powerful confede- 
racy that was forming againſt him, he ſeemed rather to 
rejoice at the opportunity which it might afford of diſ- 
playing his courage. But he did not negle& the neceſſary 
preparations or precautions. He renewed the alliance of 
Sweden with England and Holland; and he ſent an army 
into Pomerania, to be ready to ſupport the duke uf 
Holſtein, his brother-in-law. 

On Holſtein the ſtorm firſt fell, The Danes, led by 
the duke of Wirtemburg, and encouraged by the pre- 
ſence of their ſovereign, invaded that duchy in the year 
1700; and, after taking ſome inconſiderable places, in- 
veſted Tonningen; while the Ruſſians, Poles, and 
Saxons, entered Livonia and Ingria, As ſoon as Charles 
was informed of the invaſion of Holſtein, he reſolved to 
carry war into the kingdom of Denmark. He accord- 
ingly left his capital, and embarked with his troops at 
Carlſcroon. The Swediſh fleet was joined at the mouth 
of the Sound, by a combined ſquadron of Engliſh and 
Dutch men of war; which William, as both king of 
England and ſtadtholder of Holland, had ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of his ally, The Daniſh fleet, unable to face 
the enemy, retired under the guns of Copenhagen, 
which was bombarded, and the king of Denmark, who 
had failed in his attempt upon Tonningen, was himſelf 
cooped up in Holſtein by ſome Swediſh frigates cruiſing 
along the coaſt, 

In this critical ſituation, the young king of Sweden 
propoſed to beſiege Copenhagen by land, while the com- 
bined fleet blocked it up by ſea. The idea was admired 
by all his generals, and the neceſſary preparations were 
made for a deſcent. The king himſelf, impatient to 
reach the ſhore, leaped into the ſea ſword in hand, when 
the water roſe above his middle. His example was fol- 
lowed by all his officers and ſoldiers ; who quickly put 
to flight the Daniſh troops that attempted to oppoſe 
their landing. Charles, who had never before heard a 
general diſcharge of muſkets loaded with ball, aſked ma- 
jor Stuart, who ſtood near him, what was the meaning of 
the whiſtling which he heard. © It is the noiſe of the 
bullets,” replied the major, “which they fire againſt 
«© your majeſty.” “ Very well,” ſaid the king, “ this 
&« ſhall henceforth be my muſic.” 

The citizens of Copenhagen, filled with conſterna- 
tion, ſent a deputation to Charles, beſeeching him not 
to bombard the town. He granted their requeſt, on 
their agreeing to pay him four hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars. In the mean time, the king of Denmark was 
in the moſt perilous ſituation; preſſed by land on one 
ſide, and confined by ſea on the other. The Swedes 
were in the heart of his dominions, and his capital and 
his fleet were both ready to fall into their hands. He 
could derive no hopes, but from negociatign and ſub- 
miſſion. The king of England offered his mediation ; 
the French ambaſſador alſo interpoſed his good offices ; 
and a treaty, highly honourable to Charles, was con- 
cluded at Travendal, between Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holſtein, to the excluſion of Ruſſia and Poland. Thus 
Charles XII. whoſe youth and inexperience expoſed him 
to the machinations of all his neighbours, finiſhed the 


war in ſix weeks, reduced the moſt powerful of his 
| 9 F enemies 
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enemies to ſubmiſſion, and, at eighteen years of age, 
became the terror of the north, and the admiration of all 
Europe. 

Hoſtilities ſtill continued among the other belligerent 
powers. Auguſtus, king of Poland, and the Czar Pe- 
ter, waged war with great violence againſt Charles; the 
progreſs of which, till the famous battle of Pultowa, is 
minutely related in our hiſtory of Poland, pages 658, and 
659, to which the reader is particularly referred. 

The defeat of the king of Sweden at Pultowa, which 
coſt the Swedes thirty thouſand men, was followed by 
the moſt important conſequences.” Charles XII. who 
had ſo long been the terror of Europe, was obliged to 
take ſhelter in the Turkiſh dominions, where he conti- 
nued a fugitive ; while his antagoniſt, the Czar, victo- 
rious on every fide, reſtored Auguſtus to the throne of 
Poland ; depo 
made himſelf maſter of Livonia, Ingria, and Carelia. 

In order to inſpire his ſubjects with a taſte for magnifi- 
eence, and to impreſs them with an aweful reſpect for 
his power, Peter made his public entry into Moſcow, 
under ſeven triumphal arches, erected in the ſtreets, and 
adorned with every thing that the climate could produce, 
or a thriving commerce furniſh, Firlt in proceſſion paſſed 
a regiment of guards, followed by the artillery taken 
from the Swedes; each piece of which was drawn by eight 
horſes, covered with ſcarlet houſings, hanging down to 
the ground. Next came the kettle-drums, colours, and 
ſtandards, won from the ſame enemy, carried by the 
officers and ſoldiers who had captured them. Theſe 
trophies were followed by the fineſt troops of the Czar ; 
and, after they had filed off, the litter in which Charles 


XII. was carned, at the battle of Pultowa, all ſhattered. 


with cannon ſhot, appeared in a chariot, made on pur- 
poſe to diſplay it. Behind the litter marched all the 
Swediſh priſoners, two and two; among whom was 
count Piper, the king of Sweden's prime-miniſter, the 
famous marſhal Renchild, the count de Lewenhaupt, the 
generals Slipenback, Stackelberg, and Hamilton, with 
all the inferior officers, who were afterwards diſperſed 
through Great Ruſſia. Immediately after them ap- 
peared the Czar Peter, mounted on the ſame horſe 
which he rode at the baitle of Pultowa, and followed 
by the generals who had a ſhare in the victory. The 
whole proceſſion was cloſed with a great number of 
waggons, loaded with the Swediſh military ſtores, and 
preceded by a regiment of guards. This triumphal pro- 
ceſſion augmented the veneration of the Muſcovites for 
the perſon of Peter, more than all his military atchieve- 
ments, and civil inſtitutions. 

Charles diſplayed his military enthuſiaſm, in attempt - 
ing to defend himſelf with three hundred Swedes, againſt 
thirty thouſand Turks. The Grand Signior, however, 
finding it convenient for his affairs to ſet him at liberty, 
his Swediſh majeſty returned to his dominions in No- 
vember, 1714, and ſoon made his enemies ſenſible of his 
preſence. He found his own territories exhauſted, and 
hardly a friend or ally remaining; yet he maintained his 
abſolute power over his own ſubjects, and proſecuted the 
war with inflexible reſolution. 

He perſiſted in his former notions of deſtroying or de- 
poling every prince with whom he was diſpleaſed. He 
meditated a deſcent upon Zealand, with a view once 
more to beſiege Copenhagen, in which he failed: his laſt 
attempt was an invaſion of Norway, part of the Daniſh 
domimons. He ſat down before Frederickſhall in De- 
cember, 1718, when the ground was as hard as iron, 
and the cold ſo intenſe, that the ſoldiers on duty fre- 
quently dropped down dead. In order to animate them, 
he expoſed himſelf to all the ſeverities of the climate, as 
well as to the dangers of the ſiege; ſleeping in the open 
air, covered only with a cloak. One night, as he was 
obſerving how they carried on their approaches, by ſtar- 
light, he was killed by an half-pound ball, from a cannon 
loaded with grape-ſhot. Though he expired without a 

. groan, he had inſtinctively graſped the hilt of his ſword, 
and was found with his hand in that poſition, ſo truely 
Characteriſtick of his mind. | 

No prince perhaps ever had fewer weakneſſes, or poſ- 
_ {fled ſo many eminent, with ſo few eltimable or amiable 


ſed Staniſlaus, expelled the Swedes, and, 
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qualities as Charles XII. Rigidly juſt, but voig 
nity ; romanticly brave, but blind to conſeq 8 
fuſely generous, without knowing how to 
perate, without delicacy; and chaſte, without acouirin.. 
the praiſe of continence, becauſe he ſeems to have bas 
inſenſible to the charms of the ſex; a ſtranger to 8 
pleaſures of ſociety, and but ſlightly acquainted with 
books; a Goth in his manners, and a favace i has 

ſentments. He has little to conciliate our love or foi; 
but his wonderful intrepidity and perſeverance in fines 
priſe, his firmneſs under misfortune, his contem t 1 
danger, and his enthuſiaſtic paſſion for glory, will a 
command our admiration, Charles XII. was nds 
twenty-eight years of age when he was removed fro 
this ſublunary world, | ; 
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ULRICA ELEANORA. 


BY a free and voluntary choice, the ſtares of che 
kingdom elected Ulrica Eleanora, ſiſter of Chailes XII. 
for their queen. But they obliged her, by a ſolemn act. 
to renounce all hereditary right to the crown, that le 
might hold it entirely by the ſuffrages of the dee 

: ages 2 F 
while ſhe bound herſelf, by the moſt ſacred oaths, neuer 
to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power: a; Ml 
ſacrificing, ſoon after, the love of royalty to conjugal 5 
affection, ſhe relinquiſhed the crown to her huſband, the 
prince of Heſſe, who was choſen by the ſtates, and 
mounted the throne on the ſame condition with his royal 
confort. : 

Peace was ſoon after concluded with all the 
powers with whom Sweden had ſo long contended: 
that with Denmark took place in June 1720; that 
with Pruſſia on the 11th of January, 1721; and that? 
with the czar was concluded at Newſtadt in Fin lf 
land, on the 19th of Auguſt, in the ſame year. By 
theſe treaties the Swedes recovered part of Pomerania, 
and the rown of Wiſmar. But the king of Pruſſia kepdif 
the duchy of Stetin ; the duchies of Bremen and Verden 
were aſſigned to Hanover; and the czar kept in ceneraln 
all his conqueſts. The kings of Sweden and Poland 
were reconciled in 1729. | 

In conſequence of theſe ſteps the face of affairs 1 
Sweden was entirely changed; and, from being one cif 
the moſt abſolute, it again became the moſt limited 


crown in Europe; the ſenate recovered all its ancient 
privileges, and the ſtates reſumed and even extended 
their powers. In 1733, this great change in the poli 
tics of the Swedes began to diſcover itſelf, The die 
which aſſembled that year, of which count Teſſin va 
choſen marſhal, ſoon appeared to be compoled of perſon 
of very different ſentiments, who, in a little time, weig 
diſtinguiſhed into three parties. The firſt, and woi 
vigorous, were for reviving the old ſyſtem, and for t. 
ing to recover, if poſſible, part of the dominions yieldeq;; 
to Ruſſia: theſe were called the Hats. The party iq; 
direct oppoſition to them declared for peace, for th 
maintenance of the preſent ſyſtem, and for endeavourinf 
to promote the domeſtic welfare of the nation: tnck ö 
were denominated the Night-Caps. The third pa 
was a kind of flying ſquadron, who were for keeping il 
a middle way, and were therefore ſtiled the Hunte; 
Caps. It was not long before the firſt party appeared i 
have a great majority ; but, as it required time to exc 
cute their deſigns, the diet, contrary to cuſtom, cot 
nued fitting eleven months; and, before they role, turn 
out five of the ſenators, who had been moſt concerns 

in renewing the treaty with Ruſſia, : 

Their Swediſh majeſties having no children, it. V* 
deemed neceſſary to ſettle the ſucceſſion ; eſpecially 25 
duke of Holſtein was deſcended from the queen's eldel 
ſiſter; and was alſo preſumptive heir to the empire 9 
Ruſſia. Four competitors appeared: the duke o- = 
ſtein-Gottorp ; prince Frederic, of Heſſe-Callel, ne 7 
to the king; the prince of Denmark, and tbe duke 
Deux-Ponts. The duke of Holſtein would have ©! 
ried the election, had he not embraced the Greek It 


gion that he might aſcend the throne of Ruſſia. of 
czarina interpoſed, and offered to reſtore all the cod 


ſhe had made from Sweden, except a ſinall ** 
* | 
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e 
rinland, if the Swedes would receive the duke of Hol- 
ſein's uncle, the biſhop of Lubec, as their hereditary 


dince, and ſucceſſor to the crown. This propoſal was 
.creed to, and the peace was concluded at Abo, under 


e mediation of his Britannic majeſty, 


The peace was ſo firmly adhered to by the czarina, 
tat his Daniſh majeſty thought proper to drop all 


e cficds of his reſentment, and forget the indignity to 


Cc 


15100. ; 

| His Swediſh majeſty, whoſe death had been long ex- 
pected, died on the 5th of April, 1751, in the ſcventy- 
ith year of his age, the queen having been dead long 
fore, His reign was one of the mildeſt with which 
his kingdom was ever bleſſed; he diſcovered a real con- 
ern for whatever related to the good of his people; pro- 
noted, to the utmoſt of his power, every project that 
ended either to heighten or ſecure their felicity; and 
erer ſhowed any backwardneſs, or want of ſpirit, but 
«hen he was unwilling to lend the colour of his authority 
o thoſe acts of party violence, which, as a prudent, 
good, and humane prince, he could not but diſapprove. 


ADOUOLFHUS. FREDERIC., 


THIS prince entered into the poſſeſſion of his new 
lgnity, in 1751. He wrote immediately to the em- 
els of Ruſſia with his own hand, to notify his accel- 
fon to the throne ; and to acquaint her imperial majeſty 
with the reſpect and friendſhip which he had ever re- 


ned, and ever meant to retain for ſo good an ally; 


nd of his ſincere intentions to ſupport the promiles con- 
zined in that act, which was the firſt of his reign, and 
xkich accompanied his letter. Theſe were ſent by a 
r:rlon of diſtinction, who, by the rigour of the ſeaſon, 
nd other accidents, was much retarded in his journey; 
bit, on his arrival at Peterſburgh, was graciouſly re- 
zived, and had the honour of preienting his letter to the 
wprels, Her imperial majeſty not only returned a ſuit- 
le anſwer, but alſo publiſhed a declaration, which cor- 
eſponded, in its contents, with his Swediſh majeſty's act 
t his acceſſion. | 

Adolphus Frederic was a prince of a mild and gentle 
poſition ; he was, therefore, greatly harraſſed by the 
ontending Swediſh factions. He found his ſituation 
atemely troubleſome, in conſequence of the reſtraints 
ad oppoſition he met with from the ſenate. He paſſed 
he greater part of his reign very diſagreeably; and was 
length, through the intrigues of the queen, brought 
wer to the French party. His reign was, upon the 
ole, unintereſting, being deſtitute of thoſe great events 
ma which the Swediſh hiſtory ſo much abounds. He 
Wd in February, 1771, and was ſucceeded on the 
one of Sweden by 


GBUSITAVYS I, 


THIS prince, who now wields the ſceptre of Sweden, 
utended the throne at the age of twenty-five years. His 
merſtanding has been much cultivated, and he has an 
linuating addreſs, with a graceful and commanding 
Weution, Being at Paris when his father died, he 
vote in the moſt gracious terms to the ſenate, repeat- 
Uy aſſuring them that he meant to govern according to 
be laws, | 

n conſequence of the death of the late king, an ex- 
Wrdinary diet was called to regulate the affairs of the 
ernment; and, on the 28th of March, 1772, his 
Welty ſolemnly ſigned and ſwore to obſerve twenty-four 
Aces, relative to his future adminiſtration. One of 
dete articles is in the following words: © I ſhall regard, 
5 the moſt dangerous enemies to me and the kingdom, 
nd conſider them as traitors to their country, all 
ch as ſhall either in public, or under any pretence 
Matever undertake, or endeavour to introduce into 
ty kingdom deſpotic power or arbitrary government, 
Werein God aſſiſt me.” 
ut as ſoon as the king had taken theſe ſolemn oaths 
dale according to the then eſtabliſhed form of govern- 
2 accepted the crown upon thoſe limited condi- 

be projected a plan of governing as he thought 


« 
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the ſpeakers of the other orders, ſigned 
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proper, regarding theſe ſolemn aſſeverations only as 
matters of ceremony; and, that his ſcheme might be 
attended with ſucceſs, he employed his whole cunning, 
aſſiſted by the moſt profound diſſimulation. 

On his firſt arrival at Stockholm, he adopted every 
method that could increaſe his popularity. Three times a 
week he regularly gave audience to all who preſented 
themſelves: neither rank, fortune, or intereſt, were ne- 
ceſſary to obtain acceſs to him: it was ſufficient to have 
been injured, and to have a legal cauſe of complaint to 
lay before him. He liſtened to the meaneſt of his ſub- 
jects with affability, and entered into the minuteſt de- 
tails that concerned them: he informed himſelf of their 
private affairs, and ſeemed to intereſt himſelf in their 
happineſs. This conduct made him conſidered as truly 
the father of his people, and the Swedes began to ido- 
lize him. In the mean time there happened ſome con- 
tentions between the different orders of the Swediſh 
ſtares; and no methods were left untried to foment 
theſe jealouſies. Emiffaries were likewiſe planted in 
every part of the kingdom, for the purpoſe of ſowing 
diſcontent among the inhabitants, of rendering them diſ- 
affected to the eſtabliſhed government, and of exciting 
them to an inſurrection. 

Guſtavus found his ſcheme ripe for execution, and, 
having taken proper meaſures for bringing a conſider - 
able number of officers and ſoldiers into his intereſt, on 
the 19th of Auguſt, 1772, he totally overturned the 
Swediſh conſtitution of government. In leſs than an 
hour he made himſelf maſter of all the military force of 
Stockholm, He planted grenadiers, with their bayonets 
fixed, at the door of the council-chamber, in which the 
ſenate were aſſembled, and made all the members of it 
priſoners. And, that no intelligence might be carried to 
any other part of Sweden of the tranſaction in which the 
king was engaged, till the ſcheme was completed, cannon 
were drawn from the arſenal, and planted at the palace, 
the bridges, and other parts of the town, and particu- 
larly at all the avenues leading to it. Soldiers ſtood over 
theſe, with matches ready lighted : all communication 
with the country was cut off; no one, without a paſſport 
from the king, being permitted to leave the city. The 
ſenators were then confined in ſeparate apartments in the 
palace; and many others, who were ſuppoſed to be 
zealoufly attached to the liberties of Sweden, were pur 
under arreſt, | 

The king employed the remainder of the day in viſit- 
ing different quarters of the town, in order to receive 
oaths of fidelity to him from the magiſtrates, the colleges, 
and city militia. Oaths were tendered the next day to 
the people in general, to whom he addreſſed a ſpeech, 
which he concluded by declaring, that his only intention 
was to reſtore tranquillity to his country, by ſuppreſſing 
licentiouſneſs, overturning the ariſtocratic form of govern- 
ment, reviving the old Swediſh liberty, and reſtoring the 
ancient laws of Sweden, ſuch as they were before 1680. 
Heralds were then diſpatched through different quarters 
of the town, to proclaim an aſſembly of the ſtates for 
the following day. This proclamation contained a threat, 
that if any member of the diet ſhould abſent himſclf, 
he ſhould be conſidered and treated as a traitor to his 
country. 

On the morning of the 21ſt of Auguſt, a large de- 
tachment of guards was ordered to take poſſeſſion of the 
ſquare, in which the houſe of nobles ſtands. The palace 
was inveſted on all ſides with rroops, and cannon were 
planted in the court, oppoſite the hall where the ſtates 
were to be aſſembled. Theſe were all charged, and ſol- 
diers ſtood over them with lighted matches in their hands. 
The ſeveral orders of the ſtates were here compelled ro 
aſſemble by the king's order, and theſe military prepa- 
rations were made in order to aſſiſt their deliberations. | 

The king, ſeated on his throne, ſurrounded by his 
guards, and a numerous band of officers, addreſſed a 
ſpeech to the ſtates, and then ordered a ſecretary to read 
a new form of government, which he offered to the 
ſtates for their acceptance. Surrounded by an armed 
force, they thought it neceſſary to comply with whatever 
was required of them. The marſhal of the diet, and 
the form of 
government ; 


* 
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governiment; and the ſtates took the oath to the king 
which he himſelf dictated. This extraordinary tranſ- 
action was concluded in a manner equally extraordinary. 
The king took a pſalm-book from his pocket, and, 
taking off his crown, began to ſing Te Deum, in which 
he was joined by the aſſembly. He afterwards informed 
them, that he intended, in ſix years time, again to con- 
vene an aſſembly of the ſtates. Thus was this great re- 
volution effected, without any bloodſhed, in which the 
Swedes ſurrendered that conſtitution which their fore- 
fathers had ueathed to them after the death of 
Charles XII. as a, bulwark againſt any deſpotic attempts 
of their future monarchs. It is indeed a ſubject of ſur- 
priſe, that a bold and hardy people, who had fo cauti- 
ouſly limited the power of their prince, ſhould at once, 
without a ſtruggle, ſuffer him to proceed to ſo great an 
extenſion of his authority. It appears, however, that the 
exorbitant power which Guſtavus III. has thus aſſumed, 
he has, ſince the revolution, exerciſed with ſome degree 
of moderation. 

About the beginning of June, 1777, the king of 
Sweden ſet out from Stockholm, in order to pay a viſit 
to her imperial majeſty the empreſs of Ruſſia, at Peterſ- 
burg. His majeſty travelled incog. under the title of 
count of Gothland. He arrived at Cronſtadt on the 
16th, attended by the counts Scheffer and Poſſe, general 
Trollas, two chamberlains, and a ſecretary. He pro- 
ceeded immediately to Peterſburg, where he was received 
by her imperial majeſty with every mark of friendſhip. 
He continued in that city till the fifteenth of July, when 
he ſet out on his return to Stockholm, without taking any 
formal leave of the czarina. 

Fond of ſeeing different places, and wiſhing to acquire 
additional knowledge of the world, Guſtavus engaged 
in a tour in July, 1780, and arrived at the German Spa 
on the 22d of that month. In the evening he was at the 
ball, under the name of count Hoga. In the ſame cha- 
racter he arrived at the Hague on the 20th of September; 
and, during his ſhort ſtay there, viſited every thing 
worthy his curioſity in that town and neighbourhood. 
Expreſſing a deſire to ſee the troops in garriſon, the 
Dutch and Swiſs guards, led by his ſerene highneſs the 
prince of Orange in perſon, marched to the ordinary 
place of exerciſe, where they were reviewed ; after which 
the prince of Orange gave a breakfaſt, under tents pre- 
pared for that purpoſe, to his Swediſh majeſty, and a 
very ſplendid company. Guſtavus, after viſiting many 
other parts of Holland, arrived in his own dominions on 
the 18th of October. 

Nothing material occurred in Sweden for ſeveral 
years; but his Swediſh majeſty viſited the court of Co- 
penhagen in the autumn of 1787, where he was very 
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graciouſly received. An accidental fire ha i 
month of December, in the ſame * 1 5 
Finland, which deſtroyed its cathedra), a ſtately bold 
ing erected by Frotho, the ſecond Chriſtian ſovereign . 
that country, in 752. The organ belonging to 15 4 
the work of the famous Guido Salviati of Florence 
1554; but the greateſt Joſs was the treaſury, or ban 
where an immenſe ſum was kept for the occaſional * 
of reduced or infirm perſons, natives or foreigners. T 
whole damage was eſtimated at ſixty millions of 1 
dollars. 

A circular note, delivered by the court of Sweden : 
all the foreign miniſters, dated Stockholm, June 2 
1788, required the departure of count Razoumofk 
the Ruſſian envoy from that capital. This was con 
dered as a declaration of war againſt the empires of Get 
many and Ruſſia, and acknowledging an alliance wit 
the Porte againſt thoſe two powers. The progteſs e 
his .Swediſh majeſty, in the cauſe which he has th 
eſpouſed will be given in the hiſtory of Ruſſia, in on 
connected ſeries of the hiſtory of the preſent war be 
tween the contending parties. 

In February, 1789, the king of Sweden publiſhed a 
ordonnance, ordering four days faſt to be held durint 
the year. The critical ſituation of affairs induced hi 
majeſty to judge it neceſſary, It concluded with the fol 
lowing words, deſerving of being handed down to poſtꝗ 
rity, for their dignity of ſentiment, and patriotic worth 
« May a pure and ſincere affection for. our count 
ce ſtrengthen thoſe ties of friendſhip which bind vs t 
“ you, and you with one another, Fleeting is th 
& ſhort terreſtrial and laborious life; and with it vaniſhM 
e that inequality of rank which Providence has place 
cc between you and us. May we then be able to rende 
e an account to our common judge, without reproach 
© to lay to our own charge; we, for the command 
ce that we have given, and the obedience we have n 
e. quired on your part; you for the manner in whie 
e you have ſhewn your obedience.” 

A diſagreement ſoon after happened between 
Swediſh majeſty and the nobles, which almoſt amounte 
to an open rupture; the king was therefore induced | 
inform them, that he was a deſpotic ſovereign, thous 
he wiſhed not to be provoked to exerciſe his abſolu 
power. He addreſſed the ſtates in the following terms 
« ] declare from the height of my throne, that I do nd 
cc aim at ab/olute ſovereignty, and ſhould even the cont 
© nuation of the preſent tumults force me to exerciſe i 
ce I] will only do it for /is occaſion. ] hold it as a duty if 
« myſelt to puniſh thoſe who wiſh to wrelt the ſcept 
« from my hands; nor will I permit a faction to favo 
ce the views of the enemy by delaying time.“ 
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Name, SiTUaTION, EXTENT. 


HERE. have been a great many conjectures con- 

cerning the names, and the firſt inhabitants of this 
wuntry ; and indeed nothing but conjecture can be 
affered in a point of ſo obſcure and remote a nature. It 
& ſaid to have had the name of Ruſſia from the Roſſi, its 
Encient inhabitants; a word which, in the Sclavonic, 
fenifies a collected nation, intimating the various people, 
ar rather tribes, which were formerly its inhabitants. 
Others give the word Roſſeia an oppoſite ſignification, as 
diſperſed, or ſcattered, on account of their having been 
onginally wanderers, without any ſettled abode or govern- 
ment, The name of Muſcouy, or Moſcovy, is allo 
ywiouſly derived: By ſome from Maſbech, the ſixth ſon 
of Japhet ; ſome from the Mo/chi, or Moſci, mentioned 
by Strabo, the ancient inhabitants of this country, ſaid 


p have come hither from Colchis; others from the river | 


Moſca, which conferred its name to the city of Moſcow ; 
nd, when that city became the metropolis of the coun- 
ty, the whole was thence denominated Moſcovia, or 
Moſcovy. | 

Muſcovy is a vaſt country, lying between the forty- 
kventh and ſeventy-ſecond degrees of north latitude, and 
between the ſeventy-third and ſixty- fifth degrees of eaſt 

tude from London. It is ſuppoſed to extend fifteen 

bundred leagues from weſt to eaſt, and ſix hundred from 
north to ſouth ; but its eaſtern limits cannot be eaſily 
aſcertained, that part being an abſolute deſert, abandoned 
dn account of the incurſions of the Tartars; and, with 
eſpect to the northern parts, the extreme cold has ren- 
dered them almoſt inacceſſible. | 
Muſcovy is alſo known by the name of White Ruſſia, 
n account of its being covered with ſnow the greateſt part 
of the year; and of Great Ruſſia, from its vaſt extent. 
Bit ſtretches from the Frozen fea, or Northern ocean, as 
ar eaſt as Great T artary, and the fea of Japan; on the 
buth it is bounded by the Calmuck and Cuban Tartary, 
Perſia, Georgia, the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas; and on 
de weſt by Poland and Sweden. Ruſſia is divided into 
bur parts: Muſcovy Proper, or Weſtern Muſcovy, 
Baſtern Muſcovy, Muſcovite Tartary, and Muſcovite 
Lapland. Theſe are ſub-divided into provinces, amount- 
da very conſiderable number; including ſome kingdoms 
and duchies, which have been conquered and ſubdued 
dhe czars of Ruſſia, 


CLimMaTE, Soil, PRODUCE. 


N fuch a vaſt extent of country, extending from the 
Temperate fo far into the Frigid Zone, the climate muſt 
fray conſiderably in different places. In the ſouthern 
pats of Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, the longeſt day does not 
aceed fifteen hours and an half; but in the moſt northern, 
We fun is ſeen in ſummer two months above the horizon. 
Ne country in general, though lying under different 
mates, is exceſſively cold in the winter. Towards the 
che ground is covered near three quarters of the 
nich ſnow and ice; and, by the ſeverity of the cold, 
owe maimed and periſh. This weather uſually 
about the latter end of Auguſt, and continues till 
month of May; in which interval the rivers are 
u to the depth of four or five feet. Water, thrown 
os che air, will fall down in ificles ; birds are frozen 
eir flight, and travellers in their ledges. In ſome 
uces, the heat of the ſummer is as ſcorching, as the 
cold is rigorous. Dr. King, who reſided eleven 
r in Ruſſia, obſerves, that the cold in St. Peterſburg, 
renheit's ſcale, is, during the months of Decem- 
N,] anuary, and February, uſually from eight to fifteen 


ar degrees below O; that is, from forty to fifty- | 


8 s below the freezing point. The ſame writer 
ers, that it is difficult for an inhabitant of our tem- 
erate climate to have any idea of a cold ſo great: but, 
rey ſome idea of it, he ſays, when a perſon walks 
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out in that ſevere weather, the cold makes the eyes 
water, and that water freezing, hangs in little ificles on 
the eye-laſhes; and, as the common peaſants uſually wear 
their beards, they are ſeen hanging at the chin like a 
ſolid lump of ice. All the parts of the face, which are 
expoſed, are very liable to be frozen. Drivers of car- 
riages, in ſevere winters, are ſometimes found frozen to 
death, on their ſeat. But, notwithſtanding the ſeverity 


of the cold in Ruſſia, the inhabitants have ſuch various 


means to guard againſt it, that they ſuffer much leſs from 
it than might be expected. The houſes of thoſe who 
are in tolerable circumſtances are ſo well protected, both 
without doors and within, that they are ſeldom heard to 
complain of cold. . The method of warming the houſes 
in Ruſſia is by an oven, conſtructed with ſeveral flues, 
and the country abounds with wood, which is the com- 
mon fuel. The ovens conſume a much ſmaller quantity 
of wood than might be imagined. The windows in the 
huts of the poor are very ſmall, that as little cold may be 
admitted as poſſible : In the houſes of perſons of dif- 
tinction, the windows are caulked up againſt winter, and 
uſually have double glaſs frames. They can, indeed, 


regulate the warmth in their apartments by a thermo 


metor, with great exactneſs, opening or ſhutting the flues 
to increaſe or diminiſh the heat. When the Ruſſians go 
out, they have ſuch ,warm cloathing, that they almoſt 
bid defiance to froſt and ſnow; and it is obſervable 
that the wind is ſeldom violent in the winter ; bur, 
when there is much wind, the cold is aſtoniſhingly 
piercing. 

In thoſe provinces which lie in the middle of the em- 
pire, the air is mild and temperate, and the ſoil produces 
all kinds of trees, fruits, &c. They are alſo well ſtocked 
with horned cattle; the woods abound in game; and the 
rivers are navigable, and furniſhed with abundance of 
excellent fiſh. Þ 

The foil of Muſcovy varies ſtill more than the cli- 
mate, according to the influence of the ſun, and the 
ſituation of the country. All the warmer provinces 
produce wheat, barley, rye, oats, and peaſe, together 
with a variety of herbs and fruits; and the vegetation is 
ſo quick, that corn is frequently reaped in two months 
after it begins to appear above the ſurface of the ground. 
The natives uſe no other manure than the ſnow, which-is 
{ſuppoſed to enrich the ground, and to cheriſh and ſhelter 
the grain that is fown immediately after harveſt. The 
great quantities of muſhrooms, produced ſpontaneouſly 
in Ruſſia, may be conſidered as a comfortable relief to 
the poor, while they appear as delicacies at the tables of 
the rich: Upwards of one thouſand waggon-loads of 
them have been fold at Moſcow in a ſingle year. It is 
probably on account of the ſcarcity of proviſions, that 
ſuch a number of faſts are inſtituted in the Muſcovite 
religion, Nothing can ſo effectually reconcile people ta 
hunger, as a conviction that faſting 1s a religious duty, 
pleaſing in the ſight of heaven. 

Agriculture was but little underſtood in this country, 
till it was improved under the encouragement and influ- 
ence of the czar Peter, who was ſo indefatigable in 
executing his plans of reformation. The natural ig- 


norance, floth, and obſtinacy of the people, together 


with the tyranny of the nobles, by whom they were 
miſerably enſlaved, were ſuch obſtructions to the improve- 
ment of huſbandry, as only his genius could have ſur- 
mounted. The moſt conſiderable articles in the ceconomy 
of a Ruſlian farm are wax and honey, by which the 
peaſant is often enriched. His method is to cut down a 
great number of trees in the foreſts, and, ſawing the 
trunks into a great many parts, bores each of theſe, and 
ſtops up the hollow at both ends, leaving only a ſmall 


hole for the admittance of the bees. The honey is thus 


ſecured from the attemprs of the bear, who is extrava- 


gantly fond of it, and practices various experiments to 
make himſelf maſter of the luſcious treaſure. Of this 
honey the Ruſſians make ſtrong metheglin for their 
I. | | 
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ordinary drink. They alſo. extract from rye a ſpirit 
which they prefer to brandy. _ | 

Muſcovy is very rich in mines of ſilver, lead, and 
iron, which yield a conſiderable revenue to the ſovereign. 
This country alſo yields rhubarb, flax, hemp, and plenty 
of paſture for cattle. Among other vegetables we find 
here a particular kind of rice, called pſyntha, plenty» of 
excellent melons, and, in the neighbourhood of Aſtracan, 
the celebrated zoophyton, or animal plant, which the 
Muſcovites call bonnaret, or lambſkin, from its reſem- 
blance to that animal. 


MovunTains, Rivers, Lakes, FORESTS. 


RUSSIA is, in general, a flat level country, except 
towards the north, where there is a ridge of mountains, 
called Zimnopoias, or the Girdle of the Earth. On the 
weſtern ſide of the Nieper, part of the Carpathian 
mountains erect their heads; and, between the Black and 
the Caſpian ſea, Mount Caucaſus borders a range of vaſt 
plains, extending to the ſea of Oral. From Peterſburg 
to Pekin, through independent Tartary, hardly a moun- 
tain is to be met with on the road; and from Peterſburg 
to the north of France, by the road of Dantzic, Ham- 
burg, and Amſterdam, nothing entitled to the appeliation 
of a hill is to be ſeen. 

The moſt conſiderable rivers are the Wolga, or Volga, 
formerly known by the name of Rha: it iſſues from the 
lake Uranow, near the frontiers of Lithuania, directs its 
courſe ſouth-eaſterly, and, after traverſing the greateſt 
part of Muſcovy, and winding a courſe of three thouſand 
Engliſh miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian fea. It 
is the largeſt and deepeſt river in Ruſſia, producing all 
kinds of fiſh, and fertilizing all the lands on each fide 
with the richeſt trees, fruits, and vegetables: It is re- 
markable that, in all this long courſe, there is not a 
ſingle cataract to interrupt the navigation; but, the nearer 
it approaches to its mouth, multiplies its pa of iſles, 

as it divides itſelf into a greater number of arms than any 
known river in the world: All theſe arms divide them- 
ſelves into others ſtill leſs, ſo that the Wolga diſcharges 
itſelf into the Caſpian ſea by more than ſeventy mouths. 
By means of this noble river, the city of Moſcow pre- 
ſerves a communication not only with all the ſouthern parts 
of Ruſſia, but even with Perſia, Georgia, Tartary, and 
other countries bordering on the Caſpian fea. The Don, 
formerly called the Tanais, has its ſource in the middle 
of Ruſſia, runs in a ſouth-eaſt direction, and divides the 
moſt eaſtern part of Ruſſia from Aſia : In its courſe to- 
wards the eaſt it comes ſo near the Wolga, that the late 
czar had undertaken to have a communication between 
them by means of a canal; but this grand project was 
defeated by the irruptions of the Tartars. This river, 
excluſive of its turnings and windings, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Palus Mzotis, or Sea of Azoph, about four 
hundred miles from its riſe. The Nieper, formerly the 
Boriſthenes, originates in the province of Moſcow, runs 
through Lithuania, the country of the Zaporog Coſſacs, 
and that of the Nagaiſch Tartars, and falls into the 
Euxine, or Black ſea, at Kinbourn, near Oczakow. It 
is one of the largeſt rivers in Europe, and has thirteen 
cataracts within a ſmall diſtance. The Oby, formed by 
the junction of the Tobal and the Irtis, in the ſixty- fifth 
degree of northern latitude, runs northward into the 
Frozen ocean, oppoſite to Nova Zembla, and is the 
boundary between Europe and Alia, The Manga ſea 
runs parallel to the Oby, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſame fea, which alſo receives the Pezara, or Petzara, 
iſſuing from the lake Petzarcoe, in the province of Va- 
gulizi, running the ſame courſe. The Dwina has its riſe 
in Wologda, runs a northerly courſe, and falls into the 
White ſea below Archangel, The Lower Dwina has its 
origin in the province of Moſcow, runs through Poland, 
dividing it from Livonia, and falls into the Baltic, be- 
low Riga. 
Some of the lakes of this country exceed one hundred 
and twenty miles in length. - The Ladoga, and Onega, 
on the borders of Finland, are the largeſt in Europe. 
The Ladoga is formed by four rivers; the principal of 
which ale the Voxen, or Corela, the Fari, which oa s 
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into it from the lake Onega, and the Volchova, which 
paſſes into it from the ſouth : the overplus is diſcharged 


The lake 


by a channel into the gulph of Finland. 
Onega is alſo fed by a great number of rivers 


erected for the convenience of commerce, 
principal lakes are Brela-ozera, which gives i 
a province; Iwanoſero-Cargapol, whence another 
vince derives its name; and Honent, 
hood of the Great Novogorod. 


Foreſts are large and numerous in this extenſive coun- 


try, and the northern and north-eaſtern provinces 
a manner deſert. The only oaks which Muſcovy pro 
duces are ſaid to grow along the banks of the Wolga. 


QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, Fisnzs, Insrors., 


MOST of the animals in the northern part of Ruſfa, 


are ſuch as we have mentioned in the articles of Nory, 
and Lapland. In the more ſouthern provinces 


ſheep, goats, and camels, 


in the fir-tree foreſts. 


COuntrv. 


Ruſſia. 


There are few or no birds in Ruſſia, that we have not 
mentioned in our deſcriptions of other northern countries : 
The ſame may be ſaid of fiſhes, except that the Ruſſians 
are better provided than their neighbours with ſturgeon, 
cod, ſalmon, and beluga: the latter reſembles a ſturgeon, 
and is generally known by the name of the large ſtur- 
geon: it is from twelve to fifteen feet in length, and 
Its fleſh 
is white and delicious; and of the roe of the ſturgeon 
and the beluga, the Ruſſians make the famous cavear, ſo 
much eſteemed for its richneſs and flavour, that it is 
deemed an acceptable preſent for princes. The exterior 
parts and provinces of Muicovy are well ſupplied with 
ſea-fiſh from the Northern ocean, the Baltic, or gulph of 
Finland, the White ſea, the Black ſea, and the Caſpian : 


weighs from nine to eighteen hundred weight. 


but the whole empire is plentifully ſupplied with treth- 
water fiſh from the numerous lakes and rivers. 


Myriads of. inſects, like thoſe of Lapland, are hatched 


by the ſummer's heat in the ſands, moraſſes, and foretts, 
with which this empire abounds, and are fo troubleſome 
and pernicious as to render great part of the country 
wholly uninhabitable. 


PopuLaTION, MANNERS, Cusrous, CEREMONIES. 


AS her imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſias poſſeſſes 
many of the countries, from whence iſſued the prodigious 
ſwarms of Barbarians who overthrew the Roman em- 
pire, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe that her do- 
minions mult have been formerly better peopled than oy 
are at preſent. The number of inhabitants 15 eſtimate 
at twenty-four millions; a thin population for the * 
menſe tract of territory ſhe poſſeſſes. A ſimilar ng 
of inhabitants is obſervable in many other parts o = 
globe; we muſt therefore look for the reaſon 1n _— 
cauſes, which cannot be diſcuſſed here. Perhaps * 0 
introduction of the ſmall-pox, and the venereal - _ 
may have aſſiſted in the depopulation; and it is Pro . 
that the prodigious quantity of ſtrong and your 13 
liquors, conſumed by the inhabitants of the north 
unfriendly to generation. ; | a per- 

The Ruſſians, properly ſo called, are in 2 4 per 
ſonable people, healthy and robuſt, patient © ny 0 
hunger, inured to hardſhip, and capable of bear! Sig 
moſt ſudden tranſition from the extremes of hot an W.. 
weather. It is common to ſee a Ruſſian, 8 Akedd, 
heated and ſweating at every pore, ſtrip bi! pe 
| * 
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Muſcovites breed black cattle, ſmall but hardy horſcs, 
The breed of cattle and 
horſes has been enlarged, by the care, and under the 
protection of Peter. The lynx, famous for its piercing 
cye, is a native of this empire : it makes prey of every 
creature it can maſter, and is ſaid to be produced chiefly 
The hyænas, bears, wolves, and 
other creatures already deſcribed, afford their furs for 
cloathing the inhabitants ; but the furs of the black foxes 
and ermine are more valuable in Ruſſia than in any other 
v. The dromedary and camel were formerly al- 
moſt the only beaſts of burden known in many parts of 
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nd plunge into a river. Even when their pores are all 
opened in the hot bath, to which they have daily re- 
courſe, they either practiſe this immerſion, or ſubject 
themſelves to a diſcharge of ſeveral pails full of cold 
water. This is the cuſtom both of men and women, 
who enter the baths promiſcuouſly, and appear naked to 
each other without ſcruple or heſitation. A Ruſſian will 
ſobſiſt for many days upon a little oatmeal and water, 
and even raw roots: An onion is conſidered as a regale; 
but their common food on a journey is a kind of rye 
bread, cut into ſmall ſquare pieces, and dried a ſecond 
time in the oven. When they are hungry, they ſoak 
theſe in water, and eat them as a comfortable repaſt. 
The complexions of the Ruſſians differ but little from 
thoſe of the Engliſh ; but the women have no objection 
to the uſe of a little rouge as an addition to their beauty. 
They are indeed remarkably fair, comely, finely formed, 
obedient to their tyrannical huſbands, and patient under 
diſcipline. They are even ſaid to delight in correction, 
conſidering it as an infallible mark of the huſband's con- 
jugal affection, and that they are diſregarded if flagellation 
s neglected. It is ſeldom, however, that they have oc- 
caſion to complain of this inattention, the Ruſſian huſ- 
hand being well diſpoſed, by nature and inebriation, to 
exert his arbitrary power. On the wedding-day 1t 1s 
cuſtomary for the bride to preſent the bridegroom with a 
whip, manufactured by herſelf, in token of ſubmiſſion ; 
ind this he fails not to employ as the inſtrument of his 
authority. Their nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to 
themſelves; and very little ceremony is uſed in match- 
making, which is the work of the parents. Perhaps the 
hidegroom never ſees the woman till he is united to her 
br life. The marriage being propoſed and agreed to, 
be lady is examined, ſtark-naked, by a certain number 
& females, who are to correct, if poſſible, any defects 
ey find in her perſon. On her wedding-day ſhe is 
crowned with a garland of wormwood, denoting the bit- 
rmeſs that frequently attends the married ſtate ; and, after 
be prieſt has tied the nuptial knot, his clerk or ſexton 
rows a handful of hops upon her head, wiſhing her to 
ove as fruitful as the plant which produced them. She 
then muffled up, and led home by a certain number of 
ud women, the pariſh-prieſt carrying the croſs before; 
Wale one of his ſubalterns, cloathed in a rough goat-ſkin, 
prays, as he goes along, that ſhe may bear as many 
ldren as there are hairs on his garment. The new- 
married couple, being ſeated at table, are preſented with 
bead and falt; and a chorus of boys and girls ſing the 
pithalamium, which is remarkably obſcene. After this 
ceremony, the bride and bridegroom are conducted to 
tir own chamber by an old woman, who exhorts the 
nie to obey her huſband, and retires. The bridegroom 
ben deſires the lady to pull off one of his buſkins, ac- 
Wanting her that in one of them is contained a whip, 
ad in the other a jewel, or a purſe of money. She 
ales her choice; and, if ſhe finds the purſe, interprets 
into a good omen: if, on the contrary, ſhe diſcovers 
de whip, ſhe conſiders it an unhappy preſage, and in- 
tly receives a laſh, as a ſpecimen of what ſhe has to 
Tet. Having remained two hours together, they are 
Mrrupted by. a deputation of old women, when ſome 
decent ceremonies ſucceed ; after which the young lady 
s up her hair, which, before conſummation, hung 
bol upon her ſhoulders, and viſits the mother, of whom 
demands the marriage- portion. 
The Muſcovite huſbands not only adminiſter frequent 
ſevere correction to their wives, but ſometimes even 
re them to death. If a woman dies in conſequence 
the correction ſhe has received from her huſband, the 
" of Ruſſia pronounces it an accident, and not an of- 
* But, though theſe barbarities are not guarded 
Vuſt by the laws of the country, precautions are gene- 
ally taken in the marriage-articles, in which the bride- 
FM obliges himſelf, under certain penalties, to treat 
ng according to her quality, ſupply her with proper 
ui, and to refrain from manual chaſtiſement. If a 
To: exaſperafed by ill treatment, takes away the life 
. band, ſhe is fixed alive in the earth, up to her 
and continues in that ſituation without food, till 
dies of hunger. 
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The canon law of Muſcovy forbids the conjugal com- 
merce on Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays; and 
whoever tranſgreſſes this law, muſt bathe himſelf before 
he enters the church-porch. He who marries a ſecond 
wife, the firſt being living, is not admitted farther than 
the church-door ; and if he takes a third, he is excom- 
municated. Hence it appears that, though bigamy is 
tolerated, it 1s reckoned infamous. If a woman happens 
to be barren, the huſband generally prevails on her to 
retire into a convent ; and, if perſuaſions are ineffectual, 
he is at liberty to whip her into condeſcenſion ; when 
perhaps, upon a fair ſcrutiny, the defect complained of 
might originate with the huſband. | 

The diſcipline of the whip took its origin, many 
centuries ago, among the Scythian Sarmates. Theſe 
people, wandering in ſearch of a better ſettlement, left 
their wives under the protection of their ſlaves, and 
made an irruption into Greece, part of which they ſub- 
dued: but they were ſo long detained by theſe conqueſts, 
that the women, deſpairing of their return, married the 
ſlaves, who were ſtrong enough to oppoſe their maſters, 
when they at laſt returned from Greece. Both ſides 
were drawn up in order of battle, when one of the Sar-- 
matians, addrefling himſelf to his affociates, obſerved, 
that they ſhould debaſe themſelves by uſing the ſword and 
ſpear againſt ſlaves, whom they had formerly over-awed 
with the ſound of a whip. He therefore propoſed that 
every man ſhould arm himſelf with that weapon only : 
The advice was approved, and they attacked the enemy 


with ſcourges. Accuſtomed to dread this inſtrument, 


the ſlaves were inſtantly ſeized with a panic, and fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation. The priſoners were puniſhed with 
death, and many of the women deſtroyed themſelves : 
the reſt ſubmitted to flagellation, which was exerciſed 
with great ſeverity. In memory of this event, and as a 
warning to Muſcovite wives, the whip is the firſt wedding 
preſent, which 1s hung up in the moſt conſpicuous part 
of the houſe, that, by preſenting itſelf continually to the 
view of the good woman, it may never ſlip from her 
remembrance. 

Such is the ſlavery in which the Ruſſians of both ſexes 
are kept by their parents, their patrons, and the emperor, 
that they are not permitted to diſpute any match that may 
be provided for them by theſe directors, however odious 
or diſagreeable it may be. Officers of the firſt rank in 
the army, both natives and foreigners, have had wives 
impoſed on them by the ſovereign in this arbitrary man- 
ner. A general, lately deceaſed, who was a native of 
Great-Britain, having been urged by the preſent empreſs 
to wed one of her ladies, excuſed himſelf from a very 
diſagreeable marriage, by pretending a debility of con- 
ſtitution. 

The warlike muſic of the Ruſſians are kettle- drums 
and trumpets: they alio uſe hunting-horns. The Ruſſians 
think it is beneath them to dance, and call in their Poliſh 
or Tartarean ſlaves to divert them with this exerciſe, in 
their hours of diſſipation. They are fond of the bag- 
pipe, and have a kind of violin, with a large belly nut 
much unlike that of a lute; but their muſic is very de- 
fective and unharmonious. 

The Ruſſians entertain many fantaſtic notions with 
regard to the ſtate of departed ſouls. After the dead 
body is dreſſed, a prieſt is hired to pray for his ſoul, to 
purify it with incenſe, and to ſprinkle it with holy water, 
during its continuance above ground, which, among the 
ſuperior claſs of people, is generally about eight or ten 
days. When the body is carried to the grave, which is 
done with many geſticulations of ſorrow, the prieſt pro- 
duces a ticket, ſigned by the biſhop and another clergy- 
man, as a paſſport to heaven for the deceaſed. When 
this is put into the coffin, betwcen the fingers of the 


corpſe, the company return to the houſe of the deceaſed, 


where they drown their ſorrow in intoxication, which 
laſts, among the better fort, forty days, with a few in- 
rervals. During that time, a prieſt every day repeats 
prayers .over the grave of the deceaſed ; for, though the 
Ruſſians diſbelieve the doctrine of Purgatory, they ſup- 


poſe their departed friend may be aſſiſted by prayer, in 


his long journey to the place of his deſtination after 
this life, : 


Tha 
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The Ruſiian officers and ſoldiers always poſſeſſed a 
large ſhare of paſſive valour; but, in the late war with 
the king of Pruſſia, they proved as active as any troops 
in Europe ; and, in the preſent war with the Turks, they 
have greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. They are im- 
plicitly ſubmiſſive to diſcipline, be it ever ſo ſevere, and 
can content themſelves with very hard fare. 

Before the days of Peter the Great, the Muſcovites 
were in general barbarous, mean, ignorant, and much 
addicted to drunkenneſs; no leſs than forty thouſand 
brandy ſhops having been reckoned in Moſcow. Not 
only the common people, but many of the boyars, or 
nobles, lived in a perpetual ſtate of idleneſs and intoxi- 
cation. It is, however, to be obſerved, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverities of Peter, and the prudence of 
ſucceeding governments, drunkenneſs ſtill continues 
among all ranks, nor are even prieſts or ladies aſhamed 
of it on holidays. ; 

The Ruſſians were formerly ſo much attached to their 
native ſoil, that they ſeldom viſited foreign countries. 
But this was only the conſequence of their pride and ig- 
norance; for Ruffian nobility, excluſive of thoſe who 
act in a public character, are now found at every court in 
Europe. Her imperial majeſty even intereſts herſelf in 
the education of young men of quality in the knowledge 
of the world, and foreign ſervices, particularly that of the 
Britiſh fleet. 


GOVERNMENT, Laws, DisTINCTION OF RANK. 


THE ſovereign of the Ruſſian empire is abſolute and 
deſpotic, in the ole extent of thoſe terms, and maſter 
of the lives and property of all his ſubjects. He can, 
for the molt trifling offence, or even for no offence at 
all, order one of the firſt nobility, or any other perſon, 
to be ſcized and ſent to Siberia, or be flaviſhly employed 
upon the public works. He can alſo cauſe all his goods 
to be confiſcated, whenever his reſentment or caprice 1s 
to be ſatisfied. He was ſtiled the czar, perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Cæſar; and before that the grand duke of 
Muſcovy. Peter the Great was the firſt who aſſumed 
the title of emperor of Ruſſia; a title immediately ac- 
knowledged by all cotemporary ſovereigns. The ſecret 
court of chancery, which is a tribunal compoſed of a few 
rainiſters choſen by the ſovereign, has the lives and for- 
tunes of every family at their tervice. 

The ſyſtem of civil law at preſent eſtabliſned in Ruſſia 
is very imperfe&, and, in many inſtances, barbarous and 
unjuſt; being an aſſemblage of laws and regulations 
drawn from the different ſtates of Europe ; but they are 
neifher properly digeſted, nor adapted to the genius of the 
Ruſſian nation. But the preſent empreſs has made ſome 
attempts to reform the laws, and put them on a more 
equitable footing. The courts of juſtice here were in 
general very corrupt, and the judges very ignorant; but 
the empreſs has lately fixed a certain ſalary to thoſe who 
adminitter juſtice, which before depended on the contri- 
butions of the unhappy clients, and conſequently the poor 
had bur little chance of obtaining a juſt deciſion. 

Few crimes are capital in Ruſſia: Murder may be 
atoned for by paying a ſum of money. The civil ma- 
giſtrate does not even take cognizance of murder, with- 
out having received information at the ſuit of 


ſome individual. No man can be convicted of a capital 
crime, except upon his own confefſion.; but the means 
ployed to extort that confeſſion, are ſuch as human 
nature Can 


5 


reſiſt. The priſoner the 


the neck to the loins. the wretched caitiff 
theſe turrures without conſeſſing, his ficſhy parts 
or pierced with red-hot irons : cven his bones 
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are ſcorched, and his muſcles broiled 
Should he till perſiſt in denying che 
lead is poured upon his bare head; and 
expires. 


Traitors, aſter experiencing the ſevereſt tortures, are ſorne- 

times ſent to Siberia without either eyes or ears ; 
left to periſh on. che road. A coiner is ſentenced to ſwal- 
low the melted metal of the coin which he has counter- 
feited. Hanging, though formerly prohibited in Ru; 
is now occaſionally admitted among the puniſhments of 
the country: In this caſe the criminal is obliged to faſten 
the nooſe about his own neck, and to throw himſelf off 
at the command of the executioner. The puniſhment 
for robbery, theft, and other common crimes, is 
ſcourging. g 

Every lord or maſter has a power to inflict the batnes 
on his ſervant: This puniſhment conſiſts in ſtretching the 
offender naked on the ground, and cauſing him tO be 
beaten with ſticks by two of his fellows. The inferior 
officers of ſtate ſometimes receive this puniſhment from 
their ſuperiors, for petty frauds and miſdemeaners ; and 
this correction is adminiſtered arbitrarily, without any 
form of trial. 

The nobility of Ruſſia were formerly rich and pover- 
ful, and ruled deſpotically over their inferiors ; but their 
wealth and influence are now ſwallowed up by the im- 
portance and authority of the crown, and they are be- 
come venal dependants on the government. The czar 
appoints waivodes, or governors of provinces ; and ap- 
points to all offices of conſequence, whether eccleſiaſtical, 
civil, or military. 
legiſlative and executive power, and all his ſubjects ar 
ſlaves, exiſting at his will. 

The people of Ruſſia conſiſt of three degrees: the 
nobility, called knez, or kneas; the gentry, known b 
the name of duornius ; and the peaſants. The knez, © 
dukes, were anciently the palatines of Ruſſia, who ex 
erciſed ſupreme power, each in his own territory, as at 
independent pi ince ; but all of them either ſubmitted, o 


over a flow fire, 
charge, melted 
thus the wretch 


their reſidence tu Moſcow, and afſumed the title of 
weltki kneas, or great duke. The deſcendants of theſe 
noblemen ſtill retain their ancient appellation, rhoug] 
many of them are reduced to the moit abiect poverty 


of dragoons commanded by prince Menzikoff, Bu 
theſe titles have fo often revived the ideas of their ancient 
power, that the preſent and late empreſics have intro 
duced among their ſubjects the titles of counts and princes 
and the other diſtinctions of nobility that are common t 
the reſt of Europe. The duornius are country gentic 
men, who generally hold their lands by knight's icrvice 
and, in time of war, are obliged to appear in arms ot 
hotſcback. Happy are thoſe who live at the g gat 
diſtance from court, where they may enjoy their eſtate 
unknown and unmoleſted. They are, in general, ex 
tremely inſolent and oppreſſive to the pcaſants, an 
meanly ſubmiſſive to the nobility. 

All the peaſants in the empire are conſidered as imme 
diate ſlaves belonging to the ſovereign, to the box ars, 0 
to the monaſteries. The value of eſtates is not cit:matee 
by the extent or quality of the land, but by the num 
ct peaſants, who may be fold, alienated, or given 2%2Y 
at the pleaſure of their maſters. The number of th216 
people, whether living in villages, or in the open Cov? 
ty, being known, the ſovereign, by requiring 3 

oportion of each lord or proprietor, can laue 
1 men in 4 of thirty or fort 
days. 


OnDptas or KN1GHTHOOD. 


THE order of St. Andrew was inſtituted by Peter © 
Great, in 1698, to animate his nobics and officers 8 
the wars againſt the Turks. - He choſe St. Ancrew 
his patron, becauſe by tradition be was the founce? 
Chriſtianity in the country. 
the firſt rank in the empire; 


| 


is the image of St. Andrew on 


and often 


He is indeed inveſted with the whole 


were ſubdued by the princes cf Voldomir, who tranſlateꝗ 


In the beginning of the preſent century, upwards of thrœ . 
hundred knez ſerved as common troopers, in the regimeni 


imperial eagle. On days of ceremony it is worn pendant 
to a collar of gold, the eagle ducally crowned, and over 
both heads an imperial crown; in the right claw a ſceptre, 
in the left a mound, and upon the breaſt a ſhield charged 
with St. George ſlaying the dragon. | 

The order of St. Alexander Newſki was alſo inſtituted 
by Peter the Great, and confirmed by the empreſs Ca- 
tarine I. in 1725: The enſign of the order is a croſs 

tree enamelled red, and edged with gold, the centre 
namelled white, having thereon St. Alexander on horſe- 
back; in each angle an imperial eagle, the croſs ſur- 
mounted with an imperial crown proper. 

The fame Peter inſtituted the order of St. Catharine, 
n honour of his empreſs, for her aſſiſtance on the banks 
of the Pruth. He declared her ſovereign of it; and, 
E though both ſexes were originally admitted, it is now ap- 
© popriated ſolely to the ladies, and thoſe muſt be of the 
it diſtinction in Europe: The badge is a medallion 
W exriched with diamonds, and charged-with the image of 
W S:. Catharine, pendant to a broad white ribbon worn 
le a ſaſh over the right ſhoulder ; an embroidered filver 
W far of three points is fixed on the left fide of the ſto- 
nacher, having a croſs in its centre. 

W The order of St. George was inſtituted by the preſent 
W enpreſs Catharine II. in favour of the military officers 
: n her ſervice: The badge is a golden croſs enamelled 
mite, having on the centre a medallion, with the figure 
WI of St. George killing the dragon: it is worn pendant to 
Wa black ribbon, ſtriped and edged with yellow. This 
(cer is divided into four claſſes. 

W The order of St. Woledemir was alſo inſtituted by 
Catharine II. on the 3d of October, 1782, in favour of 
WI toſe who ſerve her in a civil capacity. There are ten 
W peat croſſes of it, twenty of the ſecond claſs, thirty of 
be third, and ſixty of the fourth; with a fifth claſs for 
WJ toe who have ſerved in a civil employment thirty-five 
. 


Revenue, Forces. 


WITH reſpect to the revenue of Ruſſia, it continu- 
Way fuctuates according to the increaſe of commerce, or 
Wt pleafure of the ſovereign, who has all the wealth of 
v empire at his diſpoſal. The emperor, or at preſent 
r empreſs, monopolizes all the beſt furs, the mines, 
werals, and trade by land to the Eaſt-Indies: She 
ems out all the tobacco, wine, brandy, beer, mead, 
a other liquors ; the inns, taverns, public-houſes, baths, 
cr lweating-houſes. The cuſtoms upon merchandize, 
te impoſts upon corn, and toll exacted from citics, 
bers, and villages, are very conſiderable. She poſ- 
tis demeſnes to a very great amount: ſhe inherits the 
fefts of all thoſe who die inteſtate, or under accuſation 
i capital crimes : ſhe derives a duty from all law-fuits ; 
x, to ſum up the whole, can command the fortunes of 
der ſubjects. All theſe articles, added together, are 
to produce about ſix millions ſterling annually. 
Ven this ſum is conſidered relatively, that is according 
rde high value of money in that empire, compared to 
d ctimation in Great-Britain, it is a very conſiderable 
mee. That it is ſo is very evident from the vaſt ar- 
Ms maintained and paid by the late and preſent empreſs. 
l court is elegant and magnificent; her guards and 
Mdants ſplendid ; and the encouragement ſhe gives to 
Wing, the improvement of the arts, and uſctul diſ- 
Ks, coſt her vaſt ſums, excluſive of her ordinary 
Xes of ſtate. 
* ſtanding army of Ruſſia is computed at two hun- 
and fifty thouſand men: beſides theſe the empreſs 
V 2emble a body of forty thouſand irregulars, Cal- 
Ms, Coſſacks, and ether Tartars, who live under her 
Den; and, on any emergency, that number can be 
Ned. The preſent ſtate of the Ruſſian navy, ac- 
g to 2 late liſt, is thirty-ſix men of war of the line, 
l fye frigates, one hundred and one gallies, ten 
Ms from fifty to twenty-four guns, two bombs, ſeven 
85 Kc. F > th thouſand failors are kept in conſtant 
ud ſervice, either on board the ſhips, or in the 
The harbour is at Cronſtadt, ſeven leagues 


ed 
Ne urg, defended on one ſide by a fort of four 


. 
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baſtions, and on the other by a battery of one hundred 
pieces of cannon. 


LANxOCUACE, RELIGION. 


THE common language of Ruſſia is a dialect of the 
old Sclavonic, mixed with barbariſms from the Poliſh 
and other languages. The moſt learned of the clergy 
make uſe of what is called modern Greek; and thole 
who know that language in its purity, ace not at a loſs to 
underſtand it in its corrupted ſtate. The Ruſſians have 
thirty-ſix letters, the forms of which have a firong re- 
ſemblance to the old Greek alphabet. 

The Ruſſians were converted to th.. Zariſtian religion 
towards the latter end of the tenth century, by a biſhop 
and ſome eccleſiaſtics ſent with a grand embaſſy by Baſi- 
lius, emperor of Conſtantinople, to Voldomir, duke of 
Ruſſia, Since that period they have confeſſed the articles 
of the Greek church, mingled with certain ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies of their own. They do not believe in 
tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, or the pope's infallibility 
or ſupremacy : They uſe auricular confeſſion, communi- 
cate in both kinds, adopt the Athanaſian creed, and ad- 
here to the eſtabliſhed liturgy of St. Baſil, They worſhip 
the Virgin Mary, and other ſaints, and pay their adora- 
tions to croſſes and reliques. They obſerve four great 
faſts in the year, during which time they taſte neither fiſh, 
fleſh, nor any animal production. While this kind of 
Lent continues, they ſubſiſt upon cabbages, cucumbers, 
and rye-bread, drinking nothing ſtronger than ſmall beer, 
called quaſi, The Ruſſians, at all times, reject as im- 
pure horſe-fleſh, elk, veal, hare, rabbit, aſs's- milk, 
mare's-milk, Venice treacle, and every thing that con- 
rains the ſmalleſt quantity of muſk, civet, and caſtor. 
They celebrate fifteen grand feſtivais in the year. The 
prieſts uſe exorciſms at the adminiſtration of baptiſm. 
They plunge the child three times over head and cars in 
water, and give it the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper in 
one ſpecies, till it has attained the age of ſeven years ; 
after which the child 1s indulged with it in both kinds, 
They alſo adminiſter the ſacrament to dying perſons, to- 
gether with extreme unction; and, ſhould it be neglected, 
the body is not allowed Chriſtian burial. Immediately 
after the death of a perſon, the body is depoſited in a 
coffin, with a ſlice of bread, a pair of ſhoes, ſome few 
pieces of money, and a certificate ſigned by the pariſh 
prieſt, directed to St. Nicholas, who is one of their great 
patrons. They alſo hold St. Andrew in great veneration, 
and ridiculoufly pretend they were converted by him- to 
Chriſtianity. But, next to St. Nicholas, they adore St. 
Anthony of Padua, who is ſuppoſed to have ſailed upon 
a mill-ſtone through the Mediterranean and Atlantic; 
and over the lakes Ladoga and Onega, as far as 
Nogovorod. 

Every houſe is furniſhed with an image of St. Nicholas, 
carved in the rudeſt and moſt fantaſtic manner ; and, when 
it becomes rotten, or worm-eaten, the ov-ner throws it 
into a river, with a few pieces of coin, ſaying, “ Adieu, 
« brother,” or returns it to the maker, who accom- 
modates him with a new St. Nicholas for a proper conſi- 
deration. The good women have a St. Nicholas in 
private, whom they adorn with rich cloaths and jewels ; 
but, on any emergency, theſe are reſumed, and the faint 
left as naked as he came from the hands of the 
Carpenter. | | 
The churches in Ruſſia are full of pictures of ſaints, 
whom they conſider as mediators. I hey oblige their 
biſhops, but not their prieſts, to celibacy. Peter the 
Great ſhewed his profound knowledge of government in 
nothing more than in the reformation of his church. He 
broke the dangerous powers of the patriarch, and the 
great clergy: He declared himſelf the head of the 
church, and preſerved the ſubordinations of metropo - 
litans, archbiſhops, and biſhops. Their prieſts have no 
eſtabliſhed income, bur depend for their ſubſiſtence upon 
the benevolence of their flocks and hearers. After eſta- 
bliſhing this great political reformation, Peter left his 
clergy in full poſſeſſion of all their idle ceremonies ; nor 
did he venture to cut off the beards of the clergy ; that 
impolitic attempt was reſerved for the late emperor, and 
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greatly contributed to his fatal cataftrophe. Before his 
time an incredible number of both ſexes were ſhut up in 
convents, nor has it been thought prudent entirely to 
aboliſh theſe ſocieties. The abuſes of them, however, 
are in a great meaſure removed ; for no male can become 
2 monk dll he is turned of thirty: neither can a female be a 
nun, till ſhe is fifty; nor even then without the per- 
miſſion of their ſuperiors. 

The conquered provinces retain the exerciſe of their 
own religion; but, ſuch is the extent of the Ruſhan 
empire, that many of its ſubjects are Mahometans, and 
more of them no better than Pagans, in Siberia and the 
uncultivated countries. Many ridiculous attempts have 
been made to convert them by force, which have only 
rended to confirm them in their infidelity. On the banks 
of the river Sarpa, a colony of Moravian brethren have 
fixed themſelves. The beginning of the ſettlement was 
in 1765, with diſtinguiſhed privileges from the imperial 
court. 

Liberty of conſcience was formerly denied here, and 
every convicted heretic committed ro the flames ; but, 
fince the reign of Peter, all religions and ſets are tole- 
rated, throughout the empire. Roman catholics, Lu- 
therans, Calviniſts, Armenians, Jews, and Mahometans, 
enjoy the free exerciſe of their reſpective forms of wor- 
fhip. But it was not without great difficulty, and the 
earneſt folicication of different powers, that the Romiſh 
religion was allowed. Peter, knowing the dangerous 
tenets of a religion, which might ſet the ſpiritual power 
of the pope at variance with the temporal power of the 
emperor, and, being well acquainted with the meddling 
genius of. its profeſſors, held out for ſome time againſt 
the interceſſion of Germany, France, and Poland; and, 
though he at laſt yielded to their joint interpoſition, he 
would not, on any account, ſuffer any Jeſuit to enter his 
dominions. 


COMMERCE. 


. BY the beſt information we can procure, the annual 
EX of Ruſſia at preſent amonnt to four millions of 
rubles 3 and her imports 
hence it appears that the balance of trade is annually two 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling in her 
favour. The productions and exports of Ruſſia are 
many and valuable, viz. furs and peltry of various kinds, 
iron, copper, pitch and tar, hemp and flax, fail-cloth, 


red leather, linen and thread, wax, honey, tallow, fea- | 


thers, train-oil, hogs'-briſtles, iſinglaſs, linſeed- oil, 
pot-aſh, ſoap, muſk, rhubarb, timber, and raw filk from 
China and Perſia. 

Ruſſia has much extended her commerce ſince her 
conqueſts. from Sweden, and particularly from Livonia 
and Ingria; and ſince her eſtabliſhing the new emporium 
of Peterſburg, which has rendered her naval intercourſe 
with Europe ſhdrter, and much eaſier. The Ukraine 
may be called the granary of the empire; the beſt corn, 
honey, wax, way and flax come from this fertile pro- 
vince; and ten thouſand head of horned cattle are an- 
nually ſent from its paſtures into Sileſia and Saxony. 

This country carries on a commerce over land, by 
caravans, to China, chiefly in furs; and is furniſhed in 
return with tea, ſilk, cotton, gold, &c. 
near the river Oxus, in Tartary, Ruſſia ſends her own 
merchandize, to exchange for Indian ſilks, curled lamb- 
ſkins, and ready money. She alſo trades to Perſia, by 
Aftrachan, croſſing the Caſpian ſea, for raw and wrought 
filk. In 1784, the nas iſſued an ędict, permitting 
all foreigners to carry on a free trade, by ſea and land, 
with the ſeveral countries bordering on the Euxine, 
which have been lately annexed to the empire. The 
fame privileges, religious and civil, are allowed in the 
ports of Cherſon, Sebaſtiopolis, and Theodoſia, in the 
province of Taurica, as in Peterſburg. 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel was 
the only port of naval communication, which Ru 

had with the reſt of Europe; and it was ſubject to a long 
and ten us voyage. Ruſſia has now thirteen; and, 
though the trade of Archangel has been greatly injured 


by the building of Peterſburg, it ſtill exports a conſider- | 
Nast 2 8 
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do not exceed three millions: 


To Bocharia, 


nne. 
able quantity of merchandize. Their maſts and ti 
for the dock- yards come principally from the E. * 
Kaſan, which border on the province of Aſtrachan. * 
N 
Drviston. a0 
RUSSIA, as we have obſerved, is divided into Muſ. * 
covy Proper, or Weſtern Muſcovy; Eaſtern Muſcovy; to | 
Muſcovite Tartary ; and Muſcovite Lapland. ] _ 
it is 
MUSCOVY. PROPER, ox WESTERN of | 
MUSCOVY, ſom 
on 1 
IS comprehended in the twenty-two following pro- the 
vinces, viz. Pleſkow or Pſkow, Great Novogorad, the 
Veleki, Twere, Rzeva or Keſchow, Biela or Bielſk; wer 
Smolenſko, Severia, Czernichow, Vorotin, Nen the 
Bielgorod, Mordoa, Niſii-novogorod, Volodimer, Su inter 
dal, Moſcow, Roſtow, Teroſlawla, Bilejeſora or Belo. fe 
zero, Vologda, Cargapol, and Dwina. ge 
| | KIT £1 gat | of et 
Tax PROVINCE or PLESKOW, offi 
| x ©... Þ « Pol be p 
THIS province, which was formerly a republic, and dm 
afterwards a duchy,. has Ingria and Aale on che 0 = 
Novogorod on the eaſt, Livonia on the weſt, and the FS 
palatinate of Polocz on the ſouth. In the ſixteenth cen 4 
tury it was ſubdued by Iwan Baſilowitz. The country 1 hs 
tolerably fertile, and remarkable for a lake of the am ©” 
narne, lying on the confines of Ingria and Livonia, whic re 
empties itſelf into that of Peibus. The capital, and Gedic 
almoſt the only town of any conſequence in the whole 2 
territory, is 33 908 _— 
| PLEsKow, a town ſituated at the mouth of the rivet a 
Mulda. It is a metropolitan ſee, large and populous * 
It conſiſts of four quarters, or diviſions, each of whic — 
is ſurrounded with its own wall, and the whole ſecured * | 
by a ſtrong caſtle, ſeated on a high rock almoſt inac : 
ceſſible. | | | * 
The other towns, which are in any degree entitled ti 0 
notice, are Abdova, Petzar, Oſtrovo, Fieburgh, Ve 1 bt ̃ 
ronecks, and Poſtarzova. There 1s nothing to be re hy 
marked in theſe and ſome other inconſideravle towns ill _ 
this province, except the fortifications, which are kept it * 4 
repair for the ſecurity of the frontier. the ” 
| | the ca 
Tux DUCHY or NOVOGOROD. decay. 
THIS duchy has Ingria and the lake of Ladoga o gp 
the north, Bilejeſora and T'were on the eaſt, Pleſkow or * 
the weſt, and Rzeva on the ſouth. It conſiſts of fi Velcoz 
diſtricts, which are watered with four lakes and ſixtreſi nip. „ 
rivers. In the ſouthern part we meet with the famou Mo! 
lake Ilmen, iſſuing in the river Wolohawa, which rum de Ni 
through part of this territory into the lake Ladoga. Tho pu. 
great rivers called the Wolga, the Dnieper, and ti "ny 
Poliſh Dwina, have alſo their ſources in this province wo 92 
The country of Novogorod, which is about one hun £; fr 
dred and fifty miles in length, produces corn, hemp 
flax, honey, and wax; and formerly, when governed b 
irs own princes, traded largely in theſe commodities ; but 
fince it has been in the poſſeſſion of Ruſſia, its com TH] 
| merce has much declined. The moſt conſiderable place by No 
in this province are ; on * 
Novocorop-WELIK1, or GREAT NovocoRoD, ace ab 
Latin Novogardia, or Neapolis Magna, a large, pol m equ: 
lous, celebrated city, ſeated on the banks of the Wal The pr 
| hawa, near its reception into the Ilmen lake. The houſe Twe 
are meanly built of wood and timber, and the walls a Wolga 
compoſed of the fame materials. From the ruins wii buch f. 
are ſeen without the walls, it is evident that the place , vorh. 
once more magnificent and extenſive than it 1s at pre . t is the 
Novogorod was the famous ſtaple of the Hanſe- tou was 
till 494, and grew ſo powerful, that the ſony has 
hraſe bec bial: „ Who can reſiſt God 2 | 
. phraſe became proverbial: f Tens 
i Novogorod ?” But this city ſuſtained many «he fi 
ſhocks from the arms of the Poles, Ruſſians, and o. 8 
nations. Novogorod was built in the ninth centuf) s 


| 1 
the Sclavonians ; and improved by Rurik, a Waregerian 
prince, for his place of reſidence. John Baſilicus Grotſ- 
den, tyrant of Muſcovy, made himſelf maſter of it in 
1477 ; he afterwards pillaged it, and loaded ſeveral hun- 
dred waggons with gold, filver, precious ſtones, rich 
ſtuffs, and other valuable moveables, which he carried 
to Moſcow. He alſo removed the principal inhabitants 
to Moſcow, and peopled Novogorod with Ruſſians. Its 
ancient ſplendor is, however, much diminiſhed, though 
it is ſtill the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a good ſhare 
of trade. The cathedral, called St. Sophia, is a hand- 
me, ſpacious, Gothic edifice: The caſtle, or citadel, 
on the other ſide of the river, has a communication with 
the city by a long bridge ; over which many thouſands of 
the citizens, including a great number of the eccleſiaſtics, 
were precipitated into the Wolohawa, by command of 
the tyrant Iwan Baſilowitz, on the bare ſuſpicion of an 
intended revolt. Two thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy perſons loſt their lives in this manner, beſides a | 
ofeat number of poor wretches who were trodden down 
of cut in pieces by the cavalry, let looſe upon them for 
that purpoſe.” The tyrant pillaged all the churches, and 
the archbiſhop's palace: He cauſed the metropolitan to 
be placed upon a white horſe, with his legs fettered, a 
cymbal hanging about his neck, and a flagelet in his 
band. Thus equipped, he was conducted to Moſcow ; 
but he was afterwards permitted to live; an indulgence 
wot extended to the abbots and monks, who were either 
pat to the ſword, or drowned in the river. The waivode 
preſent reſides in the caſtle; at a little diſtance from 
which ſtands the archiepiſcopal palace, and a monaſtery 
dedicated to St. Anthony of Padua. Here is another 
convent, ſaid to have been built on the ruins of an 
ancient temple, dedicated to Perun, the god of fire, an- 
ciently worſhipped in this 2 under the figure of a 
tity, wielding a thunder- ſtorm. Novogorod contains 
about an hundred churches, and ſeventy monaſteries, the 
wols and ſpires of which are covered with gilt copper, 
and exhibit a very dazzling appearance. Novogorod 
was once the emporium of the north, frequented by mer- 
chants from every part of Europe; but it has loſt much of 
is opulence aud extent. It is one hundred miles ſouth 
of Peterſburg, and two hundred north-weſt of Moſcow. 
STARAIA, STARA Russa, or OLD Russia, a ſmall 
town on the lake Ilmen, containing two churches, and 
the ruins of a caſtle. It was formerly a large city, and 
the reſidence 'of Rurik, prince of Ruſſia ; but, when 
* canal of Ladoga was made, it gradually fell to 

cay. 
New Russ, an inconſiderable place, about ten miles 
from Staraia, | 
Lapoca, a town ſeated on the banks of the river 
Velcova, which falls into the Ladoga lake, about eighty 
miles north of Novogorod. 

Moro, a ſmall town, ſituated at the confluence of 
E and Wolga, on the confines of the duchy of 

ozera. 

ST. Nichol As, a large populous place near the river 
Wolga, famous for a ſtately monaſtery, dedicated to the 


U 


int from whom it derives its name. 


Tux DUCHY or TWERE. 


THIS ſmall duchy is bounded on the north and weſt 
by Nogovorod, on the eaſt by. the duchy of Roſtow, and 
on the ſouth by that of Moſcow. This province was 
once able to furniſh forty thouſand horſemen armed, and 
n equal number of infantry, for the uſe of the czar. 
The principal places it contains are 
Twzar, the capital, fituated on both ſides of the 
Volga, at the influx of the river Twerza. It is plea- 

fly ſituated on a rifing ground, abour ſeventy-five miles 
Ka. veſt of Moſcow, and is large, rich, and populous. 

; 5 the ſee of an archbiſhop; and contains about ſixty 

rches, It is alfo enric with ſeveral convents, 

2 mint for the coinage'of money. 
8 Toxshox, or ToksaAck, a conſiderable 
dale, dur wunded wich walls. © The other towns in this 


ehm are too fall and inconſiderable to deſerve particu- 
„r 


ET »bt 
Tur DUCHY or RZEYA, os RESCHOW, 


THIS duchy is bounded on the north by that of 
T were, on che eaſt by part of the territory of Meſcow, 
on t1e wald by the province of Pleſkow, and on the ſouth 
by the principality of Biela. The former capital, now 
called iKzeva the Deſert, is abandoned, the moſt con- 
derabiæ place being 
 R7eva VCOLODEMERSKI, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
Wolga, in the eaſtern fide of the province, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the lake Wolga, which is one of the 
ſources of the river. It is faid to have been built by 
prince Volodimer, who made very conſiderable conqueſts 
in this and the neighbouring provinces. The houſes are 
mean, but the place is well peopled, and has ſome trade 
in hemp, flax, and fiſh, It ſtands about fifry-four miles 
weſt of Moſcow. , 

ToRoycz, a ſmall handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a little river which falls into the Dwina. 


The other towns in this duchy are not of ſufficient 
conſequence to be noticed. 


Tur PRINCIPALITY or BIE LA, ok 
Dee. 


THIS territory is bounded on the north and eaſt by 
Rzeva, on the weſt by Lithuania and the -palatinate of 
Witepetz, and on the ſouth by the province of Smo- 
lenſko, It was formerly governed by its own princes, 
though ſubject to Lithuania, The capital, and indeed 
— only place worth mentioning in this principa- 
ity, 18 | 

BIELA, a town ſituated on the river Ofca, at ſorn& 
diſtance from its fall into the Dwina. It was once a 
conſiderable town, but it is now a mean place. 


TRE PROVINCE or SMOLENSKO; 


THIS country, which is about two hundred miles in 
lengrh, though not of half that extent in breadth, is 
uſually ſtiled the Great Duchy, or Palatinate. It is 
bounded on the north by the principality of Biela, on 
the eaſt by Moſcow, on the weſt by Lithuania, to which 
it was formerly ſubject, and on the ſouth by the duchy 
of Severia. It has been alternately ſubdued by the Poles 
and Muſcovites, but was finally yielded to the czar by 
treaty, near the latter end of the laſt century. The ſoil 
of this territory, though watered by the Dnieper, is ge- 
nerally barren; but it abounds with wild animals, the 
ſkins of which produce conſiderable ſums. The moſt 
conſiderable places in this territory are 

SMOLENSKO, the capital, agreeably ſeated on the 
banks of the Dnieper, near the confines of Lithuania. 
It is a large, populous, well-fortified city, containing 
about eight thouſand houſes; many of which are hand- 
ſome. Smolenſko is the ſee of a biſhop, well ſecuretl 
with a ſtrong citadel and a numerous garriſon. It is two 
hundred and ten miles weſt of Moſcow, and two hundred 
and thirty ſouth of Novogorod. 

DRracoBusa, the next town of any conſequence, ſeated 


on the ſame river, about forty-five miles diſtant from 


Smolenſko. plan's 
WizsMa, a ſmall town on a river of the fan 
name. | | 


Taz DUCHY or SEVERIA. 


4 


THE duchy of Severia was formerly poſſeſſed by 


princes deſcended from Demetrius, ſurnamed The Great 
but was wreſted from that houſe by the czar Baſilowit 
It then fell into the hands of Sigiſmund III. king of 
Poland, who incorporated it with his dominions ; and it 
was afterwards reſtored to Muſcovy. This territory is 


bounded on the north partly by the duchy of Smolenſko, 
and partly by that of Moſcow, on the eaft by Little 
Ruſſia, on the weſt by Lithuania, and on the ſouth by 
Bielgorod. It is about ninety miles in length, and up- 
wards of cig ty in breadth; and is well watered by he | 
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of it is fertile and populous, though in many places it is 
over-run with woods. The principal town is 

NovoGRODECK, or NovocorRoD SIWERSK1, ſituated 
on the river Doniza, It is well fortified after the Ruſſian 
manner. 

Bransx1, or BrAnszo, a ſmall ſtrong town, ſituated 
on the river Dezna. 

-DEMETRIOWICK, a town ſeated on the river Ugra. 
Though a place of no conſequence at preſent, it was 
once the boundary between Muſcovy and Lithuania, 

This territory contains ſeveral other ſmall places, 
among which are Rodohop, Starazangra, Pockſop, 
Neun, Starodub, Serenſk, Carakzef, Crupuck, Sieſk, 
and Putiol. 


Tus DUCHY or CZERNICHOW. 


THIS territory, which has the title of duchy and 
palatinate, is bounded on the north and eaſt by Severia 
and Lithuania, and on the weſt and ſouth by the Dnieper | 
and the palatinate of Kiow. It is one hundred and 
twenty miles in length, and about ninety in breadth ; but, 
though it is watered by the river Dezna, which flows 
through it from eaſt to weſt, its ſoil is far from being 
fertile. The only place that has the leaſt claim to at- 
tention is | | 

Czternicaow, a ſmall inconfiderable town, though 
much ſuperior to any other in the duchy. 7 


Tur PRINCIPALITY or VOROTIN. 


THIS little principality is incloſed on the north by the 
river Ugra and part of the duchy of Rezan, on the eaſt 
by the {ame duchy, on the weſt by that of Severia, and 
on the ſouth by the Leſſer Tartary, or the Land of the 
Coſſacks; to whoſe incurſions it lies ſo much expoſed, 
that this part of the territory is almoſt deſolate ; though 
on the other fide it is fertile and populous, being watered 
by the river Occa. On the banks of this river ſtands 
the capital, alſo named - 

Vokorix, a ſmall town, well defended by a caſtle, 
and other fortifications. On the ſame river ſtands the 
towns of Bolgoff, Aarol, and Crom, which are the 

ſt and moſt conſiderable in this territory, next to 
Vorotin; but neither of them have any thing that can 
excite attention. 


TE DUCHY or REZAN, ox RHEZAN, 


THIS duchy comprehends a large tract of land be- 
tween the Don and the Occa, extending near three hun- 
dred miles in length, though its breadth is very irregular. 
This is not only the moſt Erde ſoil in the dominions of 
the empreſs, but, if we can rely upon the aſſertions of the 
Ruſſians, the moſt fertile ſoil in the world. Great plenty 
and variety of fruits are alſo produced in this territory. 
The inhabitants of this generous ſpot are ſaid to be war- 
like, civilized, and ſo numerous, that an army of ſixty 
thouſand men may be raiſed among them without diſ- 
ficulty. The duchy is watered by the river Don, or 
Tanais, which has its ſource in the province, and be- 
comes great by the tributary ſtreams of the territory; all 
of which are plentifully ſtored with delicious fiſh, This 
country was governed by its own dukes,. till it was ſub- 
dued by the czar of Muſcovy. The moſt conſiderable 
places in this duchy are e 

Rezan, or RRZ AN, the ancient capital, formerly an 
extenſive and populous city, advantageouſly ſituated on 
the Occa. It made a noble reſiſtance againſt the Tar- 
tars, in 1570, by which means the whole empire was 

ed from ruin; though they at length deſtroyed the 
City, and ravaged the whole province. The archiepiſcopal 
fee is all that now remains of the grandeur of the ancient 
Rezan. The diſperſed inhabitants afterwards aſſembled, 
conveyed the materials of the ruined city to the diſtance of 
about twenty-four miles, and, in conjunction with a great 
number of people from Pereſta, built the new town of 
Pereſta Rezanflci. p19 a 
_ - Woroxer?, or 'WorowiTz, frequently called Veronis, 
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ſituated on a river of the ſame name, which paſſes into | they have 'neither temples, prieſts, nor altars. 


4 
. 


the Don. It was here that Peter the Great 

ſquadron of ſhips of war to be built, and 1 
were conveyed by the Don into the Black ſea. The 
town ſtands on a hill, ſurrounded with a wooden E 
and conſiſts of three parts; in one of which called 
Jakatoff, the Ruſſian merchants uſually reſide. ; With⸗ 
out the walls extenſive rope-walks are ſeen. The decli- 
vity of the hill, and the ſide of the river, are adorned 


with magnificent houſes, belonging to the Ruſſian ad. 
The greater part of 


mirals, and perſons of diſtinction. 
theſe face the citadel, which is joined to the town by a 
large bridge of communication. This town, which is 
about two hundred miles ſouth of Moſcow, is embe. 
liſhed with ſeveral handſome churches, and contains 
about ten thouſand inhabitants. The citadel is a large 


quadrangular fort, flanked with four towers inſtead of 


baſtions, ſurrounded by a vaſt foffe and ſtron 

and defended by a numerous garriſon. It Q mon. 
and numerous apartments for the uſe of the officers, with 
ſeveral warehouſes, in which are contained great quanti- 
ties of naval ſtores. This is indeed the principal maga- 
zine for this part of Ruſſia, in which about one hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon are kept unmounted, for the 
more ſpeedy carriage. Not far from the town ſtands a 
remarkable mountain, on which are many ancient mo- 
numents, and great numbers of human bones are ſcat- 
tered on the top and ſides of it. 

Doxx aro, a large town, built by order of the czar 
Baſilowitz, forty-two miles ſouth of Rezan. It is fitu- 
ated near the fources of the Tanais and the Tula, and 
defended by a ftrong caſtle. 
twenty ſmall places in this duchy. 


Tur PROVINCE or BIELGOROD. 


THIS province, formerly known by the name of 
Organia, is a large tract of land, lying on the ſouth of 
the province of Rezan, by which it is bounded on the 
north, as it is on the ſouth by Nogay and the Don Coſ- 
ſacks : on the weſt it has the Ukraine and the palatinate 
of Kiow, and on the eaſt the Don and Wolga. Being 
watered by ſeveral ſtreams, and ſituated in a mild climate, 
the ſoil is naturally fertile; but, being expoſed to the 
continual inroads of the Don Coſſacks, it i neither po- 
pulous nor well cultivated. This country formerly be- 
longed to theſe Tartars, from whom it was conquered by 
the Muſcovites ; but the natives ſtill retain the manners 
and cuſtoms of the ancient inhabitants, preferring the life 
of a free booter to the more honourable one of obtaining 
ſubſiſtence by the cultivation of the lands. The only 
place worth nientioning, in this territory, is 

BizL60R0D, the capital, ſeated on the river Donez. 
It was built in 990, by the great duke Wladimir. It is 
divided into the Old and New Town, and has three 
ſuburbs. The Old Town 1s ſurrounded with a rampart 
and moat, and the New Town with palliſadoes. Biel- 
gorod is the ſee of an archbiſhop. It formerly ſtood on 
a chalk-hill, about an Engliſh mile from its preſent 
ſituation ; whence it derived its name, which ſignifies 2 
white town. 

SrAROI Oskol, a ſmall town, between which and 
Bielgorod a line of communication is drawn, 


Taz PROVINCE or MORD O A, o 
MORD VA. 


HAVING paſſed through the weſtern provinces of 
Muſcovy, from the lakes Ladoga and Onega, to the 
ſouthermoſt part of it called Little Tartary, we non 
proceed to the north; where, in our courſe, we firſt ar- 
rive at the province of Mordoa. On the north it & 
bounded by Niſi- novogorod and the river Wolga, on the 
eaſt by the Southern Czeremiſſe, to the weſt by 
duchies of Moſcow and Votodimir, and to the ſouth. by 
Rezan and the Leſſer Tartary. The country, which 5 
tolerably cultivated, abounds with large foreſts, I 
inhabitants are ſaid to be the molt. civilized, of any 5 
Tartarian Muſcovy. . They worſhip a god and 2 * 
the former through love, and the latter from fear; 
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theſe are too inconſiderable to be noticed. 


Tur PROVINCE or CZEREMISSE. 


THIS province, which lies to the eaſt of Mordoa, is 
i vaſt tract of land, extending from fifty- four to ſixty-one 
W degrees of latitude. It is divided by the river Wolga 
bo the ſouthern and northern diſtricts. The former 


Dias Mordoa, and is called Nagornoi, ſignifying moun- 


W :.inous ; the ſouthern is known by the name of Logowai, 
45 or Low Land. 
= Great herds of cattle are bred by the inhabitants, who 
ne believed to be the moſt ſavage of the Tartarean race. 
They are perfidious, cruel, and ſuperſtitious ; having 
either towns nor houſes, and their huts are the moſt 
wretched habitations that can be unagined. They ſubſiſt 
on wild honey, the milk of their cattle, and the game 
W :forded by their foreſts. Equally ignorant of Chriſtianity 
nd Mahometaniſm, baptiſm and circumciſion, they 
hve not the leaſt idea of a future ſtate, but believe they 
ne rewarded or puniſhed in this world, according to their 
WT merit or demerit, by the good and evil ſpirit. They re- 
nir to a marſhy ſpot, about forty leagues from Cazan, 
s pay their devotions in the open fields; and, ſhould 
WT they go empty-handed, they ſuppoſe the devil will puniſh 
dem with ſome lingering and incurable diſeaſe. They 
ſuppoſe this infernal deity to reſide principally near the 
trook Schockſheim, the ſtream of which 1s ſo rapid that 
it never freezes in the coldeſt weather. This they impute 
t the evil ſpirit, on which account they never venture 
© come near this rivulet, though they ſee the Muſcovites 
croſs it very frequently. To the ſupreme being they 
barifice a horſe, an ox, or a ram, roaſted and baſted 
WT vith a preparation of honey. They alſo pay adoration 
to the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and even worſhip living 
creatures. | 

Their language is peculiar to themſelves ; the Muſ- 
writes and Tartars being unacquainted with it. They 
admit of polygamy, provided a man does not indulge 
limſelf with more than four wives. The dreſs of the 
women conſiſts of a long coarſe linen gown, with a head- 
els riſing up in the ſhape of a horn; at the top of which 
little bell is ſuſpended by a filken ſtring of various co- 
burs. The men wear a garment like that of the women, 
and have drawers under it. This territory is ſubject to 
Ruſſia, in whoſe armies they are obliged to ſerve, when 
rquired ; but they pay no other tribute than a ſmall 
whuntary centribution. We have already obſerved that 
here are no towns in this large territory. 


Tur DUCHY or NISI-NOVOGOROD. 


NISINOVOGOROD, or Txz LESSER or 
LOWER NOVOGOROD, is bounded on the north 
by the Czeremiſſe, on the eaſt by Cazan, on the welt by 
Moſcow and Wolodimer, and on the ſouth by Mordoa. 
lt isa large tract of fertile ground, watered by the Wolga 
ad the Occa, and is both populous and pleaſant, though 
wounding with large foreſts. 

The Thſuwaſhians, who live diſperſed in this and the 
Cazan territory, are a numerous tribe. They worſhip a 
9d, whom they call Tora: they alſo conſider the ſun as 
a kind of deity, and pay their adoration to that luminary. 
They have ſeveral other ſubordinate deities, which they 
ly hold the ſame rank as the ſaints in Ruſſia. Every 
Nllage has its own idol, which is erected in a quadrangular 
conſecrated place, incloſed with palliſadoes. They . 
lorm their devotions to it near a fire; where they o er a 
lieep to the idol, and hang up the ſkin as a trophy 1n 

nour of it. The perſon who officiates at this ſacrifice, 
nd to whom they have recourſe in every difficulty, is 

led Yumaſſe; and both ſexes are capable of this reli- 
Sous office. Great numbers of theſe Pagans have been 

Pized ; and in all the Ruſſian towns, in the diſtricts 
Mere they live, ſchools have been erected for the inſtruc- 
on of their youth in the principles of the Chriſtian re- 
B00 3 in order to. qualify them for miſſionaries among 

. Own tribe, The principal places in this ter- 
ory. are . 5 
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rincipal towns are Adema and Mortima ; but even | 


N1s1-NovoGoRoD, Niskr, or NiSEN-NEWGARTEN, a 
large city, ſtanding on a rock, at the confluence of the 


| Wolga and Occa, ſurrounded by a ſtone wall, and de- 


tended by a ſtrong citadel. It was built in 1222, by the 
great duke Jurii, or George, and was the reſidence of 
many petty Ruſſian princes, as well as their place of in- 
terment. Here are two cathedrals, twenty-eight pariſh- 
churches, moſt of which are built with ſtone, and five 
convents. This town is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and 
its trade is ſo conſiderable, that the ſhops make a very 


handſome appearance, being richly furniſhed with a va- 


riety of goods. Without the ſtately gate called 
[vanofsky, near the river, a ſpacious bazar, or market, 
preſents itſelf, through which there is a paſſage to the 
town. The principal cathedral is a ſtately edifice, with 
five cupolas, after the model of that of Santa Sophia at 
Conſtantinople. Every cupola is painted with a green 
varniſh, and adorned on the top with little elegant croſſes. 
Near the cathedral ſtands the archiepiſcopal palace, a 
magnificent ſtone-building, including a church and ſpire 
within its walls. The chancery, the governor's palace, 
and many other ſtructures, are large and commodious, 
though generally compoſed of wood. The city itſelf is 
ſmall, but the ſuburbs are large and populous. The 
rowers which flank the city walls, the high hill adorned 
with various ſtructures, the river enriched and decorated 
with numberleſs veſſels, unite in forming a moſt delight- 
ful proſpect. Proviſion is remarkably plenty in this 
town: Four flaſks of wine may be purchaſed for twenty- 
pence, a fat lamb for fourteen pencee, two ducks for one 
penny, and other articles in the ſame proportion. As 
the inhabitants of this place are Ruſſians, they avail 
themſelves of this plenty, eating and drinking to a 
beaſtly excels. On holidays, both men and women are 
{een carouſing at tables in the public ſtreets, and numbers 
of them lying in a ſtate of intoxicetion in every quarter, 
The confluence of the Wolga and the Occa, at this 
place, forms a body of water three quarters of a mile in 
breadth. Though this town is ſituated but thirty-five 
miles weſt of Moſcow, the courſe by water extends to an 
hundred miles. | 

Bas1L1GoROD, or WASILIGOROD, a large village on 
the river Wolga, founded and fortified by the czar Baſi- 
lius, as a check upon the Tartars; bur, the territories of 
Ruſſia being enlarged on that ſide of the river, the for- 
tifications were no longer uſeful, and have therefore been 
ſuffered to fall into decay. 

The other towns of this province are Slaboda, Paſtoff, 
and Balagna ; but they are places of no importance, 


Tur DUCHY or WOLODIMER. 


THIS province, which bears the title of duchy, is 
bounded on the north by the river Wolga, on the eaſt by 
Niſi-novogorod, on the weſt by the duchies of Suſdal 
and Roſtow, and on the ſouth by Moſcow. The coun- 
try is full of fens and foreſts : the river Cleſna, which 
riſes in the duchy of Moſcow, runs through it; and 
thoſe of Occa and Wolga on each ſide. The flat grounds 
on the ſides of theſe rivers are exceedingly fertile. The 
only town worth mentioning 1s 

WoLoDIMER, by ſome called WoLopomir, ſeated on 
a riſing ground, ſeventy-five miles north-eaſt of Moſ- 
cow. The nature of its ſituation, with its white churches, 
lofty ſpires, and the courſe of the river Cleſma-recca, 
which winds along the foot of the hill, afford a very 
noble proſpect ; but, within the town, there is nothing 
anſwerable to this external magnificence. It was built by 


prince Wolodimer, early in the tenth century; and con- 


tinued to be the reſidence of his ſucceſſors till the court 
was removed to Moſcow. Since that period the gran- 
deur of Wolodimer has been gradually on the decline, 
Many ſtately houſes, and a conſiderable part of the forti- 


fications, are now in ruins : But it is ſtill populous and - 


conſiderable, having ſeven ſtone churches, and ſeveral 
others built of wood. 3 
The other towns are Slaſs, Gorachowitz, and Ba- 


| luchna ; all inconſiderable places, 
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Tn: DUCHY or SUS DAL. 


THIS. territory is bounded on the north by the Wolga, 
on the eaſt by Wolodimer, on the weſt by the duchy of 
Roſtow, and on the ſouth by Wolodimer. It extends 
an hundred and thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, but is very 
narrow from north to ſouth. It is watered with. ſeveral 
rivers, which fertilize the low grounds. A conſiderable 
part of it abounds in foreſts, furniſhed with fallow-deer 
and other game, as well as with wild animals, whoſe furs 
are valuable. This whole country was fubdued by John 
Baſilowitz, in 1565. Ir has not a town worth mention- 
ing, except 

SusDaL, the capital, ſeated on the river Cleſma, ſixty 
miles north-eaſt of Moſcow. It was formerly the me-, 
tropolis of Ruſſia, and is ſtill the ſee of an archbiſhop. 
The town is chiefly built of wood, in the Ruſſian man- 
ner, and retains very little of its former magnificence, 
except a ſtately monaſtery of nuns, and ſome few ancient 


edifices, 
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Tus DUCHY or MOSCOW. 


THE duchy of Moſcow is the beſt cultivated, and 
moſt populous, of any part of the empire, and may be 
called the Garden of Ruſſia, in the centre of which it 
hes. It derives its name from the river Muſcova, or 
Moſka, on which the capital is ſituated ; and from this 
duchy the czars of old took the titles of dukes of Muſ- 
covy. It is bounded on the north by the duchies of 
T were, Roſtow, Suſdal, and Wolodimer; on the eaſt 
by the principality of Caſtine ; on the weſt by the duchies 
of Rzeva, Biela, and Smolenſko; and on the ſouth by 
Rezan, from which it is ſeparated by the river Occa. Its 
length is two hundred miles, and its breadth abour one 
hundred. It is watered by the rivers Moſca, Occa, and 
Cleſma, which all pour themſelves into the Wolga. The 
ſoil, however, would not be remarkable for its fertility, 
were it not in a high ſtate of cultivation. 

The air, though ſharp, is ſalubrious; and this conſi- 
deration, with the advantage of its being ſituated in the 
midſt of the beſt province in the empire, induced the 
czars to make it their chief reſidence. An extenſive fo- 
reſt preſents itſelf in the weſtern part of Moſcow, from 
whence flows the celebrated river Nieper, or Boryſt- 
henes, which, after. traverſing the duchy of Smolenſko, 

aſſes in a ſerpentine courfe ro Ukrania, Lithuania, and 
Poland. The principal places in this duchy are 

Moscow, or Mos ka, the ancient capital of Ruſſia, 
and reſidence of the czars, is the largeſt city of the 
Ruſſian empire, ſituated in a ſpacious plain on the banks 
of the river Muſcova, or Moſka; over which the prince 
of Grafiſchin built a ſtateiy bridge of twelve arches, of 
prodigious height, breadth, and ſolidity; the river being 
accuſtomed to overflow its banks: It was deſigned by a 
Poliſh monk, and is the only ſtone bridge in Ruſſia. 
Moſcow is ſaid to have been founded in 1156; and it 
appears to have been a city in 1175. It is nearly cir- 
cular, formed by the winding of the river, and the com- 
paſs of the curve is about twenty-four Engliſh miles. 
The number of churches in this city is computed at ſix- 
teen hundred; among which are eleven cathedrals, and 
two hundred and ſeventy- one pariſh churches. The reſt 
either belong to convents, or may be conſidered as pri- 
vate chapels. Many of the churches have gilt ſteeples, 
and are-magnificently decorated within.- The number of 
public edifices and ſquares amounts to forty-three. Moſ- 
cow is ſeated in a wholeſome gravelly ſoil, and divided 
into four quarters or circles, each ſurrounded with a diſ- 
tinct wall. Theſe diſtricts are known by the names of 
of Cataigorod, Czarogorod, Skorodum, and Strelitze- 
ſlaboda. The Cataigorod, ſurrounded with a brick wall, 
is the centre of the city; in which ſtands the citadel, 
about two miles in circuit, fortified with a triple wall, 
flanked with towers, and a fofſe, It contains two im- 


perial palaces ; the patriarchial palace, which is a large 

ancient edifice; the exchequer, chancery, and other of- 

fices; two noble monaſteries'; five large churches, one of 

which is dedicated to St. Michael, and is famous for its 

fabric and ornaments, as well as for the monuments of 
2 | 
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of Jeruſalem, 


high walls, that the effect of them is almoſt loſt in the 
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the grand dukes and czars, whoſe remains 
depoſited ;. the grand magazine, 
buildings. Without the citadel 


have been here 
and many other ſtately 
| gate ſtands the church 
finiſhed by the zar John Baſilides, wh., 
ordered the eyes of the architect to be put out, that Y 
might never build or behold its equal. In the great mar. 
ket, fronting the citadel, che famous bell is diſplayed 
ſuppoſed to be largeſt in the world, weighing three hun. 
dred and thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. The height of 
it is nineteen feet, the diameter twenty-three, and the cir- 
cumference ſeventy : the thickneſs of the ſides is twenty-four M 
inches. One hundred men were employed in moving this 
monſtrous machine, which is only rung on extraordinary 
occaſions. In the cathedral called Sobor, which has * 
leis than nine towers or cupolas, covered with copper 
double gilt, are depoſited in ſilver ſhrines the remains of 
three archbiſhops, Peter, Philip, and Jonas; and in 5 
golden box a robe is preſerved which was brought from 
Perſia, ſaid to be the identical garment worn by Our 
Saviour. The Czarogorod, or Ducal City, encompaſſes 
the Cataigorod, and is itſelf fortified with a white tone 
wall. The only remarkable building in this diviſion is 
the great arſenal, The Skorodum quarter is chiefly in- 
habited by timber-merchants and carpenters, who {ell 
wooden houſes ready made. It ſeems abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that there ſhould be ſuch a magazine of ready-made 
houſes, to ſupply the place of thoſe which are daily de- 
ſtroyed by conflagrations, occaſioned by the careleſſnes,M 
violence, and intoxication of the inhabitants. On the 
eaſt and ſouth-eaſt ſides of the Cataigorod and citadel 
ſtands the Strelitze-flaboda, ſo called from the guards of 
that name who were formerly lodged in this quarter, which 
is fortified with wooden ramparts, and ſeparated from the 
other parts of the town by the river Moſka. The habi- 
tations of the common people are mean wooden huts; 
but the merchants ſecure their commodities in vaults o 
ſtone or brick, which are proof againſt the accidents of 
fire. The city of Moſcow contains about four thouſand 

ſtone or brick houſes, but they are ſo ſcattered and inter 
mingled with rows of wooden houſes, or environed with 


general proſpect. The ſtreets, inſtead of being paved 
with ſtones, are boarded with fir-planks; it therefore fre 
quently happens that, in general conflagrations, the ground 
ſeems to burn, and it becomes dangerous to approac 
the ſcene of diſtreſs. Among the churches of this city 

that in the Krimelin, or palace of the citadel, is a very 
ancient and remarkable ſtrufture. On the right-han 
ſide of the altar ſtands the czar's throne, and on the left 
that of the patriarch, The body of the church is illu 
minated with a ſilver chandeher of immenſe weight and 
value. The jewels and ornaments belonging to an imag 
of the Virgin Mary are ſaid to be worth halt a ton weight 
in gold : but ineſtimable is the infinite number of chalices 
pixes, patens, ſtatues, and other church utenſils of goid 
and ſilver, curiouſly wrought and enriched with precious 
ſtones, and an aſtoniſhing quantity of rich prieſtly velt 
ments. The treaſure contained in this church is ſuppoled 
to be equal to that of any cathedral in Europe, Nea 
the church of St. Michael ſtands the ſtately abbey 01 
nuns called Tzudoff-monaſter, where the bodies of the 
princeſſes of the blood are interred; and in a ſeparate 
chapel we behold the tombs of thoſe who never aſcended 
the throne. Nothing can, exceed the magnificence of the 
palls with which their coffins are covered on holidays 
Of the ſeveral monaſteries in and near Moſcow, the 170 
remarkable is the Dewitze-monaſter, about a mile fro! 
the city, where Peter confined his ambitious fiſter tit 
princeſs Sophia, who had formed ſo many confpiracKi 
againſt his government. This monaſtery contains thres 
hundred nuns, who are ſubject to ſevere reſtrictions, con 
trary to the freedom with which other Muſcovite nuns à 
indulged, Peter the Great founded at Moſcow ther 
colleges: In the firſt humanity, rhetoric, and philoſoph 
were taught; in the ſecond; mathematics; and in 1% 
third navigation and aſtronomy. To theſe colleges le 
added a diſpenſatory, which is one of the nobleſt ſtiue 
tures in Moſcow. The foundling hoſpital at Molcov ” 
an excellent inſtitution, and appears to be under pr 
judicious regulations. It was founded by the js 


empreſs, and is ſupported by voluntary contributions, 
egacies, and other charitable endowments. It is an im- 
menſe pile of building, of a quadrangular ſhape, and 
contains three thouſand foundlings: When the eſtabliſh- 
ment is completed, it is intended for the reception of 
eight thouſand, I he ancient ſplendor and opulence of 
Moſcow was greatly diminiſhed by the building of Pe- 
terſburg; ſtill, however, it is very populous, but authors 
differ widely with reſpect to its population. Buſching 
fays it contains one hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, 
and Voltaire eſtimates the number at five hundred thou- 
and: the latter computation is ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
national. The canal between Moſcow and Peterſburg is 
one of the moſt ſtupendous works of the czar Peter: It 
begins at the Nieva, and is continued from lake to lake, 
and river to river, till it reaches Moſcow; a courſe of 
out three hundred miles. Moſcow ſtands about ſix 
jundred and ſixty miles eaſt of Stockholm, nine hundred 
ind fifty north-eaſt of Conſtantinople, ſeven hundred and 
wenty caſt of Cracow, and thirteen hundred and twenty 
om London. . 
TREYTZA, or TROTZ, a ſmall elegant town, about 
frty miles north of Moſcow. It is famous for a ſtately 
nonument, dedicated to the Trinity, the largeſt and the 
beſt endowed in Ruſſia. Twenty thouſand peaſants are 
nid to be dependant on the abbot, who is alſo enriched 
with other revenues. It is incloſed with ſtrong walls, 
ramparts, and moats, and garriſoned by a company of 
fldiers. The number of monks who reſide here 1s 
bout fix hundred. Here is an imperial palace, to which 
the czar Peter retired from the fury of the boyar Con- 
raſci, who, at the head of the Strelitzes, plundered or 
murdered all thoſe in the metropolis who oppoled his 
ambitious and treaſonable project, in concert with the 
car's ſiſter, the princeſs Sophia. 
KolLoMNa, or KOLUMNA, a ſmall town on the weſtern 
bank of the river Occa, near the confines of the duchy 
of Rezan. Though it is the fee of an archbiſhop, it 
contains nothing remarkable, except a ſtately church, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the archiepiſcopal 
place, Kolomna was formerly well fortified, but the 
walls and towers are now in ruins. 
CoLomensKo, or KOLOPIMENSKI, a ſmall town, on 
n eminence not far from Moſcow, having a large church, 
nd a magnificent monaſtery, In approaching it, by 
wo avenues, the river Moſka muſt be croſſed on a float 
of timber, which is ſo contrived as to open and divide 
n thelmiddle, and afford a commodious paſſage for the 
ielſels, | 

Moſacſch, Wieſma, Golutwina-flaboda, and Dmitrof, 
ve ſmall inconſiderable towns, hardly deſerving of being 
tamed, 


Tan DUCHY or ROS TOW. 


THIS terricory was formerly the ſecond duchy of 
Ruſſia, and governed by its own princes ; the laſt of 
wich was ſubdued, taken, and put to death, by the 
car Iwan Baſilowitz, who annexed this country to 
ls own demeſnes. It is bounded on the north by Za- 
lola w, on the eaſt by Suſdal, on the weſt by T were, 
nd on the ſouth by the duchy of Moſcow. It produces 
plenty of corn, herbs, and fruits, and furniſhes a great 
Waiety of game ; whence the czar Peter was induced to 
make frequent excurſions hither in the hunting ſeaſon, 
The moſt conſiderable towns in this duchy are 

Rosrow, a large town and metropolitan ice, ſeated on 
take of the ſame name, from whence iſſues the ſmall 
Nver Colris, or Colorei, which paſſes into the Wolga. 

bis city, which is about one hundred and twenty miles 
worth of Moſcow, contains ſome elegant ſtone churches, 
mong which is a very ſtately cathedral. 

CLITzZ, a town ſeated on the Wolga, about one 
red and twenty miles north of Moſcow, famous for 
excellent bread 3 but more particularly ſo for the mur- 

of the young prince Demetrius, ſon of the czar 
loan Baſilowitz. He was ſlain by order of his brother- 

Haw Frederowitz Godanow, in the midſt of a tumult 
xalloned by a conflagration raiſed for that purpoſe. 
The murderer uſurped the throne, and was fucceeded by 


. 


ä 
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his fon of the ſame name, who proved an intolerable 
tyrant, He oppreſſed the nobility in ſuch a manner, 
that they countenanced an impoſtor who pretended to be 
the prince Demetrius, and was ſolemnly crowned in 160 53 
but the impoſition was ſoon after diſcovered, and the 
pretender put to death. 

CHLOPIGOROD, a town ſituated on the Wolga, and 
once a place of great trade, though it is now almoſt 
ruined and abandoned. 

PERISLAW, a large populous city between Moſcow 
and Roſtow, well ſupplied with game. 

The other towns in this duchy are known by the 
names of Mologa, Gna, Semebrataff, Imbilowa- nova, 


and Baſma- nova, but none of them contain any thing 
remarkable. " 


Ins DUCHY or JAROSLAYW, on 
FERGOCSL AW 


THIS province is bounded on the north by Vologda, 
on the eaſt by Suſdal, on the weſt by Belozero, and on 
the ſouth by Roſtow. It is a fertile country, yielding 
abundance of corn, cattle, and honey ; being watered by 
the river Wolga, which paſſes through the middle of it. 
The places worth mentioning in this territory are 

JakosrAw, the capital, a large populous city, ſtrongly 
fortified, and having a conſiderable trade in cattle, corn, 
Jeather, and honey. It is ſeated on the Wolga, about 
thirty-ſix miles north of Roſtow. 

RoMa-novo, a ſmall town on the Wolga, twenty-one 
miles weſt of Jaroſlaw. ; | 


Tur DUCHY or BILEJEZORA, on 
BELOZER O. 


THIS province, which is ſmall and almoſt circular, 
is bounded by Wologda on the north, Jaroſlaw on the 
eaſt, Great Novogorod on the weſt, and the duchy of 
T were on the ſouth. It derives its name from a lake 
called Biele-ozoro, or the White Lake; on the, weſt of 
which ſtands the capital of the ſame name. This coun- 
try is fo incumbered with woods, lakes, and fens, that 
the roads are impaſſable, except in winter when the 
waters are frozen. But the lakes abound with fiſh, and 
ſome parts of the province are well inhabited : Plenty of 
corn and good paſtures are produced in different parts. 
The lake Biele-ozoro is thircy-nine miles in length, and, 
in ſome places, twenty-one in breadth. The moſt conſi- 
derable place it contains is ; 

BzLozrRo, the capital, a large, populous, fortified 
town, particularly ſecured by a ſtrong caſtle, which is 
ſurrounded by the water of the lake, and pronounced 
impregnable. | 

. a ſmall town on the river Mo- 
loga; by means of which, and its confluence with the 
Wolga a little below the town, they have a good ſhare 
of trade. 


Tux DUCHY or WOLOGDA, 
VOLOGD 4A. 


THIS territory is bounded on the north by the duchies 
of Gargapol and Ouſtiong, on the eaſt by the river 
Dwina, on the welt by Belozero, and on the ſouth by 
Jaroflaw. It is large, mountainous, and woody, in- 
terſperſed with lakes and fens. The foreſts afford great 
quantities of game, and the lakes are well ſtored with 
fiſh. The principal places of this duchy are 

WoLoopa, the capital, ſeated on a river of the ſame 
name, which paſſes through it. The city 1s large, po- 
pulous, and opulent, having many commercial peo 
among its inhabitants. It is the paſs through which all 
commodities muſt be conveyed to and from Archangel ; 
and a great number of magazines and ſtores are kept here 
by the merchants of England, Holland, and other na- 
tions. Wologda is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall of ſtone, 
and defended by ſo ſtrong a fortreſs, that, in times of 
danger, the empreſs ſends hither her moſt valuable ef- 
fe&s, conſidering it as a place of ſafety. The houſes — 

we 


OR 


FF 


well built, the ſtreets broad and regular, and the bazars 
or markets well ſupplied with every kind of merchandize. 
Different quarters, however, are appropriated for dif- 
ferent articles: furs are fold in one part, fleſh in another, 
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wood in a third, cloaths in a fourth, &c. The river, 
which is broad and navigable, greatly promotes the 
commerce of the city. Wologda ſtands about two hun- 


dred and twenty miles north of Moſcow, and is one of 


the moſt ancient archiepiſcopal ſees in Ruſſia, Beſides 
the cathedral, called Saboor, which is a magnificent 
ſtructure, here are twenty-three churches built of ſtone, 
and forty-three of timber. Here are alſo three nunneries, 
each of which has an elegant ſtone chapel, built in the 
centre. . 

Dw1niTza, a ſmall populous town on a river of the 
ſame name, which paſſes into the Wologda. 

SoosKa, a town of ſome little importance on the river 
Wologda. | 

STRALITZ, alſo a town in ſome degree reſpectable, 
ſeated on the ſame river. 


THE PROVINCE or CARGAPOL. 


THIS province has Wologna on the north, Vaga on 
the eaſt, Onega on the weſt, and Wologda on the ſouth. 
It is a large tract of land, covered with foreſts, fens, 
and ſmall lakes, and interſected by a great number of 
rivers. The inhabitants of this territory are extremely 
ignorant, rude, and uncivilized, their manners having an 
affinity with thoſe of the Laplanders. Here is not a 
town worth mentioning, except 
| CaRGaPoLi, ſeated on the weſtern bank of the 
Onega, about ſixty miles eaſt of the great lake of that 
name. | 


TRE PROVINCE or WAGA. 


THIS territory has Onega on the north, Ouſtiong on 
the eaſt, Cargapol on the ſouth-weſt, and Ouſtiong on 
the ſouth. It is of conſiderable extent, but woody, 
wild, and deſolate, Here are but two towns entitled to 

notice, which are 

Waca, a town ſituated on the Waga, which falls into 
the Dwina. 

Wird, a ſmall town ſeated on the ſame river. 


Tus PROVINCE or ONEGA. 


ONEGA has the White ſea on the north, Waga on 
the caſt, Muſcovite Carelia on the weſt, with Cargapol 
and part of Waga on the ſouth. It is a long, narrow, 
barren province, covered with woods, and thinly inha- 
bited. The river Onega, which riſes in the province of 
Cargapol, paſſes through this territory. It has not a city 
or town worth mentioning, except | 

KoRELSKo1, a ſmall town at the mouth of the river 
Onega, on the ſouthern coaſt of the White ſea. 


Tux PROVINCE cr DWINA. 


THE province of Dwina is about three hundred 
miles in length, and more than one hundred and fifty in 
breadth; having the White ſea and part of Ingria on the 
north, of Z irania on the eaſt, Waga and Onega on 
the weſt, and Ouſtiong on the ſouth. It is watered by 
the river Dwina, and ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, though it 
is woody, mountainous, and barren, producing no corn, 
and but little paſture; whence it naturally follows that few 
cattle are bred in it. The principal food of the inha- 
bitants is dried fiſh, and their ſtaple commodity ſalt; the 
ſale of which conſtituted their ſole traffic, till the Engliſh 
extended their commerce to 

ARCHANGEL, or ST. MichaAzl THE ARCHANGEL, 
the capital of the province, in Latin Archangelopolis, 
ſituated on the eaſt fide of the Dwina, about fix leagues 
from where that river is received by the White ſea. This 


city, which is about three Engliſh miles in length, and- 


one in breadth, is rich, lous, and well built, Ir is 
a man. re ſee, ſtanding between the ſixty- fourth and 


ſixty- fiſth degrees of north latitude. Archangel derived 


. 


OF 


| not having thoſe privileges which the czar had granted to 


. 


its ituportance originally from the Engliſh, by whom; 

was diſcovered *＋ 5 ky Richard Chancelles — 
of one of the ſhips fitted out under the command of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, who had received a commiſſion to 90 
in ſearch of the north-eaſt paſſage to China, was ſeparated 
from the reſt of the fleet, and obliged to put into the ba 

of St. Nicholas, on the White ſea. The czar Iwan Ba- 
ſilowitz, hearing of his arrival, invited him to his court 
where he was hoſpitably entertained ; and the czar granted 
the Engliſh a free trade in his dominions. Encouraged 
by this indulgence, a company of merchants were incor- 
porated in London; and, having further privileges con- 
ferred on them by the czar, a commerce was engaged in 
to the mutual advantage of both nations. Before this 
period the Ruſſian commodities were uſually conveyed to 
Narva, in the gulph of Finland ; but the channel of 
trade was ſoon turned to Archangel, and the Engliſh en- 
Joyed this commercaal intercourſe, for ſome time, withour 
competition. At length, however, the Dutch and other 
nations gradually inſinuated themſelves into this com. 
merce ; which they carried on to a great diſadvantage, 


cou 


the Engliſh company. But theſe immunities were loſt 
in the time of the great rebellion. Hearing the Engliſh 


nation had brought their ſovereign to the ſcaffold, the % 
czar was fo exaſperated againſt them, that he inſtantly mh 
deprived them of thoſe privileges, by which they had = 
been ſo favourably diſtinguiſhed from other nations, * 
From that moment the Engliſh company, notwithſtand- nds 
ing its utmoſt efforts, were only permitted to trade at 2 
Archangel on the footing of other European countries, _ 
The cuſtoms ariſing to the czar from this city, were 0 
computed at two hundred thouſand rubles a year, and As 
the number of foreign ſhips at four hundred annually; * 
but, after the ports of Peterſburg and Riga were opened, we 
a conſiderable part of the trade was removed to the Baltic, 2" 
and the commerce of Archangel is much declined. The | 
houſes is this town are chiefly of wood ; but every cham- f 
ber is provided with a ſtove, as a defence againſt the Ts 
cold, which is here exceſſive in the winter : but, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, here is always 
plenty of good butcher's meat, poultry, wild-fowl, and 1 
fiſh, The partridges and hares of this country become WOOL 
white in winter; but, when the mild weather returns, the F 
they reſume their natural colour. The moſt remarkable veſt 
ſtructure in this city is a large town-houſe, built with ſtone, mia, 
in the Italian manner. It is divided into three parts, one Way 
of which conſiſts of large commodious apartments, for the numt 
accommodation of merchants, ſtrangers as well as natives: bent⸗ 
Here they are permitted to remain, with their mer- vhicl 
chandize, till the month of October, when all the foreign inhab 
ſhips ſet fail for the reſpective countries to which they 2 
belong. nim: 
Sr. Nichol As, another ſea-port on the White ſea, WW called 
twenty-one miles weſt of Archangel, from which the and e 
bay of St. Nicholas derived its name. The town and town 
its trade are very inconſiderable at preſent. Ju 
Col uocokob, a conſiderable town, ſituated on the name 
weſtern bank of the Dwina, about thirty miles above oſs a 
Archangel, not far from where the Pinega falls into that BW too w 
river. 
Nova Dwixsk A, a ſtrong fortreſs to defend the mouth 
of the new canal, or the moſt northern opening of the 
Dwina on the White ſea. , Here is a large wooden bridge c 
over the river, the middle part of which can be occa- ie © 
ſionally drawn up for the paffage of veſſels. fouth, 
SOTTOTITZA, SOTTOWITZOGDA, a large city on the marſh) 
ſouthern confines of the province, having, among 15 parici 
inhabitants, a great many merchants and curious me- a the 
chanics. Near it is a territory of conſiderable extern of ate 
called Wolloſtuſgy, inhabited by a civilized people, who 
ſpeak a language peculiar to themſelves, profeſs the doc- 
trines of the Greek church, and are ſuppoſed to have come 
originally from Livonia. | 
Fre thus taken a ſummary view of the 1a 
rovinces in Ruſſia, we ſhould be defective were de g I 
omit mentioning The IsLanp of MAaRTIiNOWIT? h by d, 
ated on the north-weſt coaſt. of the province y > N. 
Ingoria, from which it is ſeparated by a large oblong j * 8 


terminating at each end in a narrow ſtraight. 


ſtretches 


NW 8 


fretches about one hundred and thirty miles in length, 
and fifty-four in breadth, lying between the forty-third 
and forry-ſeventh degrees of eaſt longitude from London. 
It extends near two degrees to the north of the Arctic- 
Circle, is covered with woods and foreſts, and watered 
by ſeveral rivers, ſuch as the Toyna, Cerana, Colcowa, 
Kc. Here is a town and a cape, well known by the 
games of K andenoſs, and Candenora; but the ſeverity of 
the climate is intolerable. 

Farther to the north we find another ſmall iſland, called 
Kalgew, or Kolgow, of which we can learn no particu- 
ar account. We now proceed to 


EL ERN MUSCOY I, 


THE provinces which conſtitute the eaſtern diviſion 
are Mezen, Ingora, Candora, Teeſca, Petzora, the 


* country of the Voguliſi, Permia, Ouſtiong, Zirania, 

n- and Viatka. 

Its 

00 True PROVINCE or MEZ EN. 

oſt 

ith THIS territory is bonnded on the north-eaſt by In- 

the gora, on the ſouth-weſt by Dwina, on the north-weſt by 

tly the ſtraights of Candenois, and on the ſouth by the river 

1ad piega. It is a long tract from north to fouth, extending 

Ns, from the ſixty- fourth to the ſixty- ſeventh degree of lati- 

Nd tude ; though hardly one degree in breadth in any part of 
at 


it, This province abounds with foreſts, fens, and moun- 
tains, being barren, cold, comfortleſs, and deſolate. It 
gives name to a conſiderable bay, on which is ſituated its 
capital, alſo named 1 

Mrzkx, which is a place of fo little importance as not 
to merit a deſcription. Here are alſo a few miſerable 
villages, ſtill leſs entitled to our attention. 


Int PROVINCE or INGO RA, or 
TUGOR A 


THIS province, which is equally cold, barren, marſhy, 
woody, and mountainous, is bounded on the north by 
the Frozen ocean, on the eaſt by Petzora, on the ſouth- 
weſt by Mezen, and on the ſouth by Ouſtiong and Per- 
mia. It is a large territory, extending a conſiderable 
way beyond the Polar Circle, and watered by a great 
number of rivers ; among which are the Fitza, Goloc- 
bentza, Golocbicca, Otmas, Oymetza, Pietza, &c. 
which flow northwards into the gulph of Teeſca. The 
Inhabitants are as ſavage as the Samoiades, whom they 
reſemble in their feeding on the raw guts and entrails of 
animals ; but their language is different. The territory 
called Vaconitza Voloſt lies in the centre of the province, 
and contains a few ſcattered villages. The principal 
town in the province is | 

Jucora, or JunoRa, ſituated on a bay of the ſame 
name on the northern coaſt, between the iſle of Kande- 
dos and the gulph of Petzerſkaia. The other places are 
too wretched to be mentioned. | 


Tus PROVINCE or CONDORA. 


CONDORA has Jugora on the north, Petzora on 
e eaſt, the Dwina on the weſt, and Permia on the 
buth, It has the title of duchy, but is ſo woody, 
marſny, and mountainous, that it does not merit a more 
particular deſcription. Its capital, Wereatoura, ſituated 


n the northern part of this country, is equally unworthy 
ot attention. 


Taz PROVINCE or TEESCA. . 
THIS is a ſmall territory north of Condora, on the 
Northern lea, having the ftraights of Candenois, and its 
˖ d, on the weſt, and Samoieda on the eaſt. It has 
one town worth naming, which is 
, YORODISCHE, ſituated on a ſmall river, which falls 
Us the gulph of Teeſca about ten leagues below. 
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Tur PROVINCE or PETZORA. 


THIS vaſt territory extends from the lake Petzerſkie, 
on the ſouthermoſt part of it, to the Northern or Frozen 
ocean; or from the ſixty-third, fo almoſt the ſeventieth 
degree of latitude. It is bounded on the weſt by Jugora, 
on the eaſt by the Ryphæan, or Obyan mountains, on 
the ſouth by the province of Vogulizi, and on the north 
by the Northern ſea. The river Petzora paſſes through 
it, in a direct courſe from ſouth to north, and pours it- 
ſelf into the-Frozen ocean by ſix different mouths, near 
the ſtraight of Weigatz, not far from the city of 

PETZ0R a, ſituated on the ſame river: This city is but 
a ſmall place, and is ſuppoſed to have been formerly 
called Puſte Oforo, from ſome golden mines or ſand, 
which fell from the Obyan mountains into that river. 
The cold is ſo exceſſive here, that the rivers are frozen 
about eight months in the year. They begin to thaw in 
May, and to freeze in Auguſt. The other towns are 
too ſmall and wretched to be noticed, 


TRE TERRITORY or VOGULIZI. 


SOUTH of Petzora, and north of Permia, are 
ſeated the Vogulizi, called alſo Vogulitzi. Their country 
is divided by the Obyan mountains from the country of 
Siberia, in the eaſt; and extends itfelf weſtward to the 
river Irtis. Theſe people differ ſo materially from all 
their neighbours, that they have been ſuppoſed to be of 
Tartarean extraction; but this ſeems improbable, as all 
the Tartars, either of Siberia, Cazan, or Aſtracan, are 
Mahometans : but theſe Vogulizi are abſolute heathens, 
reſembling moſt, in their religion and cuſtoms, the Sibe- 
rian Pagans : they are, however, more civilized. They 
acknowiedge a ſupreme being, the creator and preſerver 
of all things; and ſacrifice to him once a year, at the end 
of ſummer, ſome of the beſt cattle they have, one of 
each ſort: but they aſſign no other reaſon for their ſo 
doing, than that their fathers did ſo before them. They 
believe in a future life of rewards and puniſhments, but 
laugh at the idea of there being any devils or malevolent 
ſpirits ; alledging that they have no inſtances among them 
of any ſuch. Their dreſs reſembles that of the Ruſſian 
peaſants, and they bury the dead in their beſt cloaths, 
not forgetting to add a little money. As the country 
produces but little corn, theſe people live chiefly upon the 
milk of their cattie, and ſuch game as they can kill. 
They marry as many wives as they can ſupport, but 
weddings are attended with no other ceremony than that 
of providing an entertainment for the relations on both 
ſides : But they are extremely ſcrupulous with reſpect to 
marrying within the forbidden degrees of conſanguinity. 
They have neither cities nor towns, and their villages are 
compoſed of huts of a conic figure, with a hearth in the 
middle, and an aperture at the top to let out the ſmoke. 
When a woman 1s far advanced in her pregnancy, ſhe is 
obliged to retire to a private hut, erected on purpoſe for 
her, there to live ſeparate from her huſband, and free 
from all matrimonial intercourſe. The men are em- 
ployed in ſhooting elks, fallow-deer, and other game; 
and live quietly under the Ruſſian government, paying 
their tribute in ſkins and furs, which are ſent to the public 
repoſitory at Siberia. This country extends from ſixty- 


one degrees thirty minutes, to almolt ſixty- three degrees 


of latitude. 


Tur PROVINCE or PERMIA, on 
P ER M Es K I. 


THIS province, which is one of the largeſt in the 
Ruſſian empire, is bounded on the north by the country 
of the Vogulizi, on the eaſt by Siberia, on the weſt by 
Ouſtiong, and on the ſouth by the province of Vaitka. 
It extends near nine degrees of latitude in length, and, in 
ſome places, almoſt ſixty leagues in breadth. This ter- 
ritory is watered by ſeveral large rivers, the moſt conſi- 
derable of which is the Kama, which receives ſeveral 
others, and has its ſource from that long chain of moun- 
tains, which ſeparates the province from Siberia, and 
reaches from the kingdom of Cazan to the coaſt. of the 

9 K Frozen 


. 
Frozen ſea. This country is full of lakes and mountains, 


and ſuch is the general ſterility of the ſoil, that it hardly 
produces any thing but peas, beans, and other pulſe, 
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which ſerves the natives inſtead of bread, They ſpeak 
a language peculiar to themſelves, have their own cuſtoms 
and religion, and pay the Ruſſian empreſs a yearly tribute 
in furs and horſes. The principal places are 
SoLtKAMSKOT, faid to be a large and opulent city, in- 
habited by ſeveral wealthy merchants, who deal princi- 
pally in falt. Other geographers inform us, that the 
chief city of this province is Permia Velikaia, ſeated near 
the confluence of the Kama and the Wiſſora, in the lati- 
tude of thirty-two. We are unable to determine this 
point, as theſe obſcure and remote provinces are ſeldom 
viſited by travellers. The province of Permia is ſup- 
poſed to be about twelve hundred miles from Moſcow. 


SH COUNTRY @ UOLLTI1ING, (ct 
GUS LI I WNT 


THIS territory is bounded on the north by the pro- 
vinces of Waga and Dwina, on the eaſt by Pefmia, on 
the weſt by Cargapol, and on the ſouth by Wologda, It 
is a ſmall barren province, covered with impenetrable 
woods; affording ſhelter to a great number of black 
foxes, the furs of which are very valuable. The rivers 
Jugh and Suchana have their origin. in different parts of 
this province, and, meeting near the centre, form the 
Dwina, ſo called from its being compoſed of a double 
ſtream. Both theſe ſtreams, however, are augmented by 
many others, before this grand coalition 1s effected. The 
capital | 

OusTIonGHn, or OusTiIoucn, from Oftium Fuge, or 
V Fugh, the mouth of the river Jugh, is ſeated on the 
weſtern banks of the Suchana, which receives the Jugh a 
little below it. This place 1s a metropolitan ſee, and 
was formerly thought ſo ſtrong, that, in times of danger, 
the czars ſent hither their moſt valuable effects. This 
city is ſtill conſiderable, extending about a league, in the 
form of a creſcent. The principal building is the archie- 
piſcopal palace; jt is large, but gloomy. Here are 
twelve churches built of ſtone, and two of wood: the 
houſes in general are of timber. It is ſurrounded with 
ſtone walls, and ſtands about two hundred and twenty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Archangel. It is famous for its an- 
nual fair of fox-ſkins, and other peltry. This province 
contains no other town of any conſequence. | 


Tux PROVINCE or ZIRANIA, ox 
Z AR ANI. 


THIS is a long narrow tract of land, extending from 
the ſixtieth to the ſixty-fifth degree of latitude. It is al- 
moſt wholly covered with impenetrable woods, and 
haunted by an incredible number of wild beaſts ; the land 
is conſequently barren and thinly inhabited. The people 
live in ſcattered villages, compoſed of wretched huts, 
and are fierce, brutiſh, and uncivilized. They obtain a 
ſupport by hunting, cloath themſelves with part of the 
ſkins of the animals they take, and exchange the over- 

lus for what other neceſſaries they may require; reſerving 
a quantity of the moſt valuable bs to pay their tribute 
to the empreſs. Their principal villages, (towns they 
cannot be called) are known by the names of Zericou, 
Touria, Ookla, Ouſtwina, Ouſoy, Larenſcoi, Vayſema, 
Relencitz, Kerſa, and Ouſiſſoli. 


Tur PROVINCE or VIATKA, on 
VAITK A. 


IIS territory has the title of duchy, and is the laſt 
province of Eaſtern Muſcovy. It is bounded on the 
north by Permia, Zarania, and Ouſtiongh, on the eaſt 
by part of Siberia, on the weſt by Wologda and Peroſ- 
law, and on the ſouth by the kingdom of Cazan. It 
was conquered from the Tartars by the czar Iwan Baſi- 
lowitz, and was afterwards deſerted on account of the 
incurſions of the Schiremiſſe T artars ; but, after . both 


OF 


nations were ſubdued by the Ruſſians, it became an object 


* 


. 
of ſome importance. Though woody, marſhy, and 


barren, this province produces a great quantity of hone 
wax, and furs. It is watered by the river Vaitka, which 
riſes in the province, and, after an extenſive coufſe falls 
into the Kama; the latter, running through another part 
of the country, is received by the Wolga a little above 
Cazan. The principal towns in this territory are 

VarTxa, the capital, ſituated on the Kama. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, and has a ſtrong caſtle, built by the czar 
Baſilowitz, to check the incurſions of the Tartars 
Nothing elſe remarkable can be mentioned of this place, 
except that there are two roads leading from hence to 
Moſcow; one of which, though ſhorter, is much more 
dangerous than the other, becauſe ir runs through vaſt 
moraſſes, and is infeſted by the Schiremifle free. 
booters. 

CoTELINITZ, or COLETNIEZ, a pretty large town 
ſeated on the ſame river, near the frontiers of the king- 
dom of Cazan. 

SLABODA, a ſmall town, lying more to the north-weſt, 
on the borders of the Schiremiſſe Tartars. 

CLinow, or GLINOWa, another fmall town, near the 
confines of Permia. 

OR row, alſo a ſmall town, near the centre of the 
province. Theſe places were all fortified, after the 
Ruſſian manner, in order to keep this conquered pro- 
vince in awe; but, as the Ruſſian emperors have enlarged 
their dominions by conqueſt, theſe fortifications are be- 
come uſeleſs, and confequently neglected. 

Having completed our account of this diviſion, we 
now proceed to 


MUSCOVIAN TARTARY. 


THIS country, as we have already obſerved, was 
gradually conquered by the czars, but principally by 
Peter the Great. It comprehends Cazan, Bulgaria, Baſ- 
kiria, Aſtracan, Siberia, and Samoieda. 


Tur KINGDOM or CAZAN. 
THIS kingdom, which the Ruſſians call Czarſiny 


Cazanſkoi, was formerly governed by its own monarchs, 
who were rich and powerful. The greater part of it 
was ſubdued by the czar Baſilowitz, in 1552, in a long 
and bloody war; and the conqueſt was completed in 
1554, by his ſon Iwan Baſilowitz, who alſo added the 
kingdom of Aſtracan to his dominions. Since that pe- 
riod, theſe two kingdoms have been conſidered as the 
richeſt jewels in the Ruſſian diadem: Cazan for its fer- 
tility, and Aſtracan for its commerce. Cazan is bounced 
on the north by the provinces of Vaitka and Permia, on 
the ſouth by Baſkeria, Bulgaria, and Aſtracan, on tic 
eaſt by Tumæan Tartary, and on the weft by the Lower 
Novogorod and Muſcovy Proper. The ſoil, natural) 
fertile, is watered by the two great rivers, Wolga and 
Kama, which not only increaſe its fertility, but enrich 
the province by facilitating its commerce. The capital 
of this kingdom, named alſo h 
Cazan, or CasaN, is ſituated on the Cazanka, in 
the midſt of a ſpacious and fruitful plain, in the Jatitude 
of fifty-ſix degrees fifty-four minutes. The river Cazanks 
falls into the Wolga about four Engliſh miles from this 
place. The city is large and populous, and is the feato 
a Ruſſian metropolitan. It contains a ſtrong fort, but 
with ſtone, the wooden town, as it is called, with ſeveral 
adjoining ſuburbs ; one of which is inhabited by Tartas. 
The garriſon of the city conſiſts of two regiments, in 
the Ervice of which a very good hoſpital is provides, 
Here are about fifty churches, almoſt all of which are0 
ſtone, and eleven convents. T he nunnery of the 2 
Mary, in. this city, boaſts of a miraculous image of ; x 
bleſſed Virgin. In the convent of Silandowa a ſchoo ; 
eſtabliſhed for inſtructing the children of the _ 
T artarean nations in the Ruſſian and Latin languages * 
principles of the Chriſtian religion, and the elemens © 
philoſophy ; in order to qualify them as preachers fo! * 
converſion of the people to which they belong. A. 5 
confluence of the Cazanka and the Wolga, 2 ver) 3 
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ſhipping, and other veſſels, to carry on the commerce of 


the Wolga and the Caſpian ſea. Cazan is well ſupplied, 
by land and water, with great plenty of neceſſaries and 
roviſions, which are ſold extremely cheap. Wine and 
fruits are brought hither from Turkey : Moſcow ſupplies 
the inhabitants with grocery, and European commodities : 
Furs and iron-work they receive from Siberia and Tar- 
tary; and tea is imported by the annual caravans which 
arrive from China. This city is ſo admirably ſituated 
for the; commerce of the ſouthren parts of this empire, 
that it is reckoned the third great magazine in Ruſſia for 
every Kind of merchandize. Here are ſeveral manutac- 
tures of Ruſſia leather, large quantities of which are ſent 
annually ro Peterſburg. A great number of Tartars 
live in the neighbourhood of Cazan, which is a pleatant 
fruitful country. They are neat and cleanly in their 
perſons, and ſupply the markets with horſes, ſheep, 
and all other kinds of cattle, which produce a gicat 
abundance of tallow. Theſe Tartars are ſtrong and well 
made, have broad faces, a brown complexion, black 
hair, and long beards. They are excellent horſemen, 
and are remarkable for their valour, as well as for their 
dexterity in managing their bows and arrows, Though 
they have a great many hogs, they never eat any poi k. 
They are Pagans rather than Mahometans, though they 
practice circumciſion ; and ſome have been converted to 
the Chriſtian religion. Both the Baſkirian and Ufian 
Tartars have ſeveral times attempted to throw off the 
Ruſſian yoke, particularly in the year 1735; but the) 
were, ſoon reduced to obedience. They take as many 
wives as they can maintain, and give horſes in exchange 
for them: Sometimes ſix or ſeven horles are given tor a 
wiſe, 
KocksCHAGA, a ſimall town on the Wolga, about 
twenty-four leagues welt of Cazan. 
MaLMisSHas, a ſmall town on the river Caſanka, near 
the frontiers of Bulgaria. It is ſurrounded with a wooden 
wall, and thinly peopled with indigent inhabitants. 

SCRULIERSK1, the ruins of a once opulent city, be- 
tween Cazan and Aftracan, ſaid to have been deſtroyed 
by the great Tamerlane. 

The other towns in this kingdom are Pagantzina, 
dwatſk, Laiſoff, Sabackzar, Tetul, Kolicis, Sunder, 
Karakul, Bur, Uza, and Batula; but none of them ac 
of ſufficient conſequence to be any more than named, 


Tur KINGDOM or BULGARIA. 


THIS kingdom, known alſo by the name of Horda, 
or the Region of the Savolani, was anciently inhabited 
by the Bulgares, a race of men from Aſia, who made an 
moption into theſe parts. European Bulgaria lies along 
the ſouthern coaſts of the Danube, and was formerly 
anexed to the kingdom of Hungary; but, being con- 
quered by ſultan Amurath II. it became part of Turkey 
n Europe. Bulgaria the Great, of which we are now 
treating, was ſubdued by the czars of Muſcovy, and is 
unded on the north by the kingdom of Cazan, on the 
alt by Baſkiria, on the weſt by the Wolga, and on 
tte ſouth by the river Sumara, which divides it from the 
ingdom of Aftracan. The rivers which water this ter- 
ory are the Kama, Bemela, Adroba, Wolga, Cami- 
mar, and Semmiour. In the centre of the kingdom 
ae the deſerts of Ufa; and towards the eaſt ſome very 
gh mountains erect their heads; one of which, called 
the Caf, yields: abundance of iron, cryſtal, and other 
Yuable ſtones. - The large lake Kerghewl is ſituated on 
de ſouthern ſide. The principal places in this ter- 
Mory are | | 
Borax, or Bol oARIA, the capital, ſeated on the 
olga, ſaid to be a very conſiderable city. 
AMARA, a city on a river of the ſame name, eaſt of 
e Wolga, into which it falls. It is built on the de- 
Wvity of a mountain, and the ſuburbs extend along the 
1 s of the river. It is a large place, but the houſes 
dea wretched appearance, being, like the walls and 
fcations, built entirely of timber. This town is ſaid 
ve been raiſed within a month, by thirty thouſand 
den ſent here in the reign of the czar Peter. The work 
ected by prince Galiſchin ; and the place was 
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found eſſentially uſeful, not only in repreſſing the incur- 
ſions of the Tartars and Coſſacks, but alſo in afford- 
ing magazines to ſupply the army in tliat province with 
proviſions, and all kinds of neceſſaries. 

SIMBERKA, or StMBERSKAIA-GORA, once a large opu- 
lent city, was, with many other towns, deſtroyed by 
Tamerlane, to be revenged of the Muſcovites, who had 
plundered and deſtroyed one of his frontier towns. 


Tux COUNTRY or BASKIRIA. 


THIS territory, which is inhabited by the Baſkiri 
Tartars, is bounded on the north by part of Bulgaria 
and the Tumæan Tartary z on the eaſt it is ſeparated 
from that part of Great Tartary called Albi, and Kal- 
mach, by a large ridge of mountains which extend to the 
\V hite ſca; on the weſt by part of Bulgaria; and on the 
ſouth by another ridge of mountains, called Gertora. 
This country is fo little known, that we cannot procure 
any certain intelligence reſpecting its ſoil, produce, cities, 
or inhabitants. Here, however, is Mount Albater, from 
whence iſſue the two rivulets called Vye and Loſtrama. 
Thele, after a courſe of ſome len gues, uniteand form the river 
Tobol, which runs into Siberia; giving name to the city 
ot Tobolſcoi, the capital of that province. Here alſo 
is the lake Jakaia, iſſuing in the river Jaick, which 
traverſes part of this country, and falls into the Caſ- 
plan ſca. 


Txt KINGDOM or ASTRACAN. 


THE kingdom of Aſtracan is the moſt eaſtern pro- 
vince in Europe, being ſeparated from Aſia on the eaſt 
by the mountains, and, on the fouth, by the Caſpian 
ſea, It reaches from the forty-ſixth to the fifry-ſecond 
degree of latitude, and from forty- five to fifty- five of eaſt 
longitude. It is bounded on the north by Bulgaria and 
Baſkiria, on the eaſt by the chain of hills which divide it 
from Great Tartary, on the weſt by the Wolga, and on 
the ſouth by the Caſpian fea, The tummer is long, and 
intolerably hot: the heat is indeed ſo intenſe at that time, 
that, according to obſervations made at Aftracan by Mr. 
Lerah, the thermometer ſometimes riſes to above an hun- 
dred, and even to an hundred and three degrees and a 
half, according to Fahrenheit's ſcale ; though Boerhaave, 
in his Elemen. Chym. aſſerts, that a heat above the 
nineticth degree of Fahrenheit's thermometer, would be 
more than human creatures could bear; and that all ani- 
mals, of which he had any knowledge, ſoon expired in 
ſuch a degree of heat. The winter is ſo ſevere, for about 
three months, that the Wolga is froze hard enough to 
bear loaded ſledges. The foil, in general, is rich and 
fertile, but the Tartars who inhabit it are ſtrangers to 
agriculture : but the Steppe, or wide deſert. plain of Aſ- 
tracan, is a dreary waſte, without water or verdure ; and, 
towards the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, extremely ſandy. In 
the neighbourhood of the city of Aſtracan, ſeveral ſmall 
lakes and ponds are ſo impregnated with fine tranſparent 
ſalt, that ſometimes it incruſts the ſurface of the water 
like ice. This faline incruſtation is fo thick, that any 
perſon may ſecurely walk on it. This excellent falr is 
here produced in ſuch abundance, that it may be purchaſed 
at the rate of one-farthing the pooſt, which is equal to 
forty pounds. The arbuſes, or water melons, which 
grow about Aſtracan, are efteemed the beſt in the Ruffian 
empire. The moſt conſiderable places are 2 
AsSTRACAN, the metropolis, ſituated on an ifland 
formed by the Wolga, which in the Ruſſian anke is 
called Dolgoi. The city derives its name from Hadgee 
Tarken, a Tartar, by whom it was founded. It was 
taken by Iwan Baſilowitz, recovered by the Tartars in 
1668, and afterwards taken by the czar, who employed 
for this purpoſe a great number of flat-bottomed veſſels ; 
in which he tranſported his forces down the Wolga from 
Cazan. The city of Aſtracan is about three miles in 
circumference, ſurrounded by a brick wall; but, if we 
comprehend the ſuburbs, the circuit will be near five 
miles. The number of inhabitants, including Armenians 
and Tartars, as well as a few Perſians and Indians, amounts 


to ſeventy thouland. A garriſon of three thouſand men 
N | | 15 
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is always kept in this city. The houſes are built of 
Vood, and are both mean and inconvenient. The higher 
parts of- the city command a proſpect of the Wolga, 
which is here three miles in breadth, and exhibits a noble 
appearance. The earth, being impregnated with ſalt, is 
remarkably fertile, producing abundance of fruit ; the 
immoderate uſe of which is attended with epidemical diſ- 
tempers. Among the Ruſſian churches in this city, the 
cathedral is the moſt elegant, as well as the moſt modern, 
The Lutherans and Armenians have alſo a church here. 
In the environs of Aſtracan, vaſt numbers of orchards, 
gardens, and vineyards are diſplayed, producing all forts 
of herbs and roots, except cauliflower ; with apples, 
pears, cherries, grapes, and excellent water-melons. 
The grapes are thought ſo delicious, that they are pre- 
ſerved in ſand, and conveyed to court by land-carriage, 
at an immenſe expence; yet the wine of Aſtracan is far 
from being excellent. A ſmall iſland, called Boſmaiſſe, 
lies about ten miles below Aſtracan, on which are built 
large ſtore-houſes for the ſalt which is made about twelve 
miles to the eaſt ; and, being carried thither in boats, is 
conveyed up the Wolga, in order to ſupply the country 
as far as Moſcow and Twere. The quantity of ſalt an- 
nually dug for theſe purpoſes, amounts to ſome millions 
of pounds ſterling ; the excluſive property of which 1s 
claimed by the crown, and yields a conſiderable revenue; 
for the ſoldiers, and great numbers of the inferior people, 
live principally on bread and ſalt. From the end of 
July, to the beginning of October, the country about 
Aſtracan is frequently infeſted with myriads of locuſts, 
which darken the air in their progreſſion from the north 
to the ſouth ; and, wherever they fall, conſume the whole 
.verdure of the earth. It is remarkable that theſe inſects 
can live a conſiderable time under water; for when the 
wind blows acroſs the Wolga, vaſt numbers of them fall 
in cluſters; and, when taken out, their wings are no 
ſooner dry, than they riſe and take flight again. The 
commerce of Aſtracan is ſtill conſiderable, though not 
ſo great as it has been. A few years ago the city main- 
tained upwards of forty veſſels, from one to two hundred 
tons burden, for the Caſpian traffic. Some of theſe 
belong to the government, and are commanded by a 
commodore, under the direction of the admiralty. The 
Aſtracan merchants export to Perſia, chiefly. on account 
of the Armenians, red leather, linen, woollen cloth, and 
other European manufactures ; and import, in return, the 
commodities: of Perſia; fuch as filk ſaſhes, intermixed 
with gold, for the uſe of the Poles, wrought ſilks, ſtuffs 
mixed with cotton, rice, cotton, rhubarb, &c. but the 
chief commodity is raw-ſilk. The Indians have a Pagan 
temple at Aſtracan, in which they pay their adoration, 
and make offerings of fruit to a very ugly deformed idol. 
SARATOW, Or SARATOF, the ſecond town, with re- 
ſpect to importance, in the province of Aſtracan, ſeated 
on. a branch of the Wolga; from whence the ſuburbs 
extend themſelves along the ſide of the river. It has al- 
ways a ſtrong garriſon, to ſuppreſs the incurſions of the 
Kalmuck Tartars, a ſavage rapacious race, whoſe ter- 
ritory extends to the neighbourhood of this city. The 
environs of Saratow are very fertile; and, at one of the 
gates, a highway begins which leads entirely to Moſcow. 
Thetown contains ſeveral wooden churches; but the houſes 
are in general mean and inconvenient. This city has ſuf- 
fered greatly from conflagrations ; but the greateſt misfor- 
tune is its being ſubject to the incurſions of the Tartars, 
whom the -Muſcovites have driven from this province 
towards the ſhore of the Caſpian ſea, and the river Jaick. 
Theſe are principally out-laws, or vaſſals who have de- 
ſerted from their maſters. Their fortunes being deſperate, 
they commence robbers and pirates, and uſually herd in 
gangs of thirty or forty. They procure row-boats which 
will hold about twenty or thirty men, provided with fire- 
arms, and, boarding veſſels on the Wolga, maſſacre the 
paſſengers, and plunder their effects. Detachments of 
- _ foldiers are often ſent in purſuit of theſe ruffians, who 
are certain of being ſeverely puniſhed if they are taken. 
A gibbet is erected on a float, and furniſhed with hooks, 
according to the number of malefactors, who are ſtripped 
and faſtened to them alive by the ribs: the float is then 
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banks are forbid, on pain of death, to give the 
ſuſtenance or relief. They ſometimes le . 


days in this miſerable ſituation, howling and blaſphem: 

in a delirium produced by the pain; = often 2 
a draught of water, with the moſt piteous Jamencation 
One of theſe wretches, having diſengaged himſelf from 
the hook, ſwam aſhore, half dead with loſs of blood 
cold, and famine. In this miſerable plight, he had the 
reſolution to attack a ſhepherd, and, having knocked out 
his brains with a ſtone, cloathed himſelf with the man's 
apparel, and eſcaped. 

ZARITZA, Or CASARIA, a ſtrong town and fo 

on the weſt ſide of the Wolga, ok a ſtrong 1 „ 
In the neighbourhood of this fortreſs may be ſeen the 
canal between the rivers Laola and Camiſhinka, by 
means of which the czar Peter propoſed to open a com- 
munication between the Don and the Wolga. The dif. 
tance between the neareſt parts of the two great rivers 
did not exceed an hundred miles; but that between the 
ſmall river Laola, which falls into the Don, and the 
Camiſhinka, which paſſes into the Wolga, did not much 
exceed three miles: Sluices were to be placed on theſe 
{mall rivers, to render them navigable; and a canal of 
communication was to be cut from the one to the other. 
Fifteen thouſand .men were employed upon this work 
three ſucceſſive ſummers, under the direction of captain 
Parry, and the canal was half completed, when a itop 
was put to it, in conſequence of the battle of Narva, in 
which the Ruſſians were defeated with great laughter, and 
on account of other preſſing emergencies. The country 


between Camiſhinka and Terki, is equally pleaſant and 
fertile, enjoying one of the fineſt climates in the world. 
The ſnow does not lie above three months on the ground; 
and, as foon as itdiſappears, the warm weather ſucceeds: | 
the earth is almoſt inſtantly covered with roſes, tulips, \ 
lillies of the valley, pinks, ſweet-williams, and other c 
fragrant flowers; with herbs in great variety, ſo as to 
exhibit the appearance of a delicious garden. Aſparagus, 0 
of a moſt excellent kind, grows in ſuch abundance, that d 
in ſome places it may be mowed down. The common tl 
graſs in the meadows reaches to the horſe's belly. Corn, th 
and other fruits of the earth, riſe and ripen almoſt with- 
out cultivation ; and the woods and plains abound with b 
fallow-deer, rein-deer, elks, wild boars, wild horſes, and w 
wild ſheep. | pl 
CZARAGOROD, or CzarGoRoD, once a celebrated ed 
city, now a heap of ruins, is faid to have been the reſi- in 
dence of a Scythian king, and was deſtroyed by Tamer- co 
lane. | / the 
TZzornoGoR0D, a ſmall town, though ſtrongly forti- hy 
fied, and ſecured by a good Ruſſian garriſon, principally wi 
to redreſs the incurſions of the Kalmucks : It is ſeated on the 
an eminence, ſurrounded with watch-towers, from whence ma 
an enemy may be deſcried at a diſtance. bat 
The Ruſſians extended their conqueſts on this fide the car 
Caſpian ſea, a conſiderable way towards the ſouth, boti 
under the emperor Peter I. in 1722, and in the reign of in 
the empreſs Anne; for the Perſians, by the treaty of nan 
peace concluded at Ratſha, in 17 32, for ever ceded to ceff 
Ruſſia a tract of land along the coaſt of the Caſpian ſes, red 
of more than two hundred and forty miles in length, ſem 
comprehending the provinces of Dageſtan and Shirwan: aff 
But, as multitudes of the Ruſſian ſoldiers died in this othe 
warm climate, fo different from their own; and, as the tion 
revenues of the provinces were not equal to the expence fatig 
of maintaining the troops, Ruſſia evacuated theſe con- arri 
queſts, in exchange for the privilege of an unlimited com: Tor 
merce throughout all the Perſian dominions. mad 
The remaining provinces of - Ruſſia are uſually river 
termed Aſiatic Muſcovy, though great part of them The 
are within the limits of Europe. They lie contigu9® the c 
to the countries we have -deſcribed, and belong to die Gong 
ſame ſovereign ; we ſhall therefore proceed to give an c beria 
count of them, as provinces belonging to the Ruſſan gove 
empire. They are known by the names of Spe T 
Samoiedia, Ruſſian Tartary, Ruſſian Lapland, * confl 
Nova Zembla. Among theſe the firſt object of oil fifty. 
attention is | Part 


Jaunched into the ſtream ; and the inhabitants on the 


% 
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ſince it was conquered by the Ruſſians, is derived from a 


the Ruſſian emperors. State-priſoners are baniſhed hither, 


rl. 
THE kingdom of Siberia is a vaſt tract of land, 


being eighteen degrees from north to ſouth, beginning at 
the fiftieth, and reaching to the fixty-eighth degree of 
northern latitude. On the weſt, it is ſeparated from 
Ruſſia by the great chain of mountains reaching- from 
Caucaſus to the Northern ocean, or Frozen ſea, which is 
its boundary on the north: To the eaſt and ſouth it is ter- 
minated by the Japanic ocean, and part of Great Tar- 
tary. The whole length of Siberia, from eaſt to weſt, 
is three thouſand two hundred miles; its provinces 
reaching even to the river Aroun, which is within a few 
days journey of the famous wall of China: but the 
breadth, from north to ſouth, does not exceed ſixteen 
hundred miles. 

This country 1s thinly inhabited by people of the Tar- 
tarean race, ſcattered in various tribes; and diſtinguiſhed 
by different appellations; but that of Siberia, given it 


Sclavonic word, ſignifying a priſon, ſo called becauſe it 
is the place of exile for thoſe who incur the diſpleaſure of 


either for their lives, or for a certain term of years, ac- 
cording to the nature of their offences, or the caprice of 
their ſovereign. Some of them are indulged with a 
{mall allowance for their ſubſiſtence ; others obtain food 
by any means they can; but all of them are obliged to 
bring in a weekly tribute of furs to the empreſs, or ſuffer 
ſevere chaſtiſement from their taſk-maſters. Thus cir- 
cumſtanced, they are often obliged to lie in the open 
fields, amidſt all the rigours of the ſevereſt winter; and 
they are under the neceſſity of acquiring dexterity in 
ſhooting the wild beaſts in the head with a ſingle ball; 
for, ſhould the furs be pierced with ſhot-holes, or ſtained 
with blood, the delinquent will be puniſhed with great 
cruelty. 

The country of Siberia is wild, deſolate, and intenſely 
cold; but Providence ſeems the more liberally to have 
dealt out to its inhabitants wood for fuel, and furs which 
they make uſe of to preſerve them from the ſeverity of 
the weather: Even ice is here converted into a defence 
againſt the cold; for, in the northern parts, it is uſual to 
hew a piece of tranſparent ice, of the ſize of the hole 
which ſerves the peaſants for a window; and, having 
placed it on the outſide, they ſprinkle a little water at the 
edges, which immediately treezes, and cements the ice 
in the hole. This ice-window keeps out the wind and 
cold, without much diminiſhing the light. Dreary as 
the ſcene appears, when the country is roughened with 
huge mountains and impenetrable foreſts, and abounds 
with frozen lakes, fens, and moraſſes; yet even amidſt 
theſe deſolate waſtes, ſome beautiful plantations have been 
made, by the art and induſtry of the unhappy exiles, 
baniſhed to this remote and inhoſpitable corner of the 
earth, 

Siberia was diſcovered and conquered by the Ruſſians, 
in the reign of Iwan Baſilowitz. A notorious robber, 
named Temeforewitz, obtained his pardon by the inter- 
ceſſion of one Straginaff, on condition that he ſhould 
reduce Siberia to the czar's ſubjection. He therefore aſ- 
ſembled his companions, the banditti with whom he had 
aſſociated, and, being ſupplied with arms, boats, and 
other neceſſaries, by Straginaff, ſer out upon this expedi- 
tion, Having paſſed - many rivers, and performed 
fatiguing marches through a cold and deſert country, he 
amived at the fortreſs of Tumaen, ſituated on the river 
Toru, about the forty-fifth degree of latitude. He 
made himſelf maſter of this confine, and proceeded up the 
nver as far as the city of Tobolſki, which he alſo reduced. 
the advepturer being afterwards accidentally drowned, 

czar ſent thither a ſtrong army, which completed the 
conqueſt of the whole country. From that period, Si- 

a has been tributary to the Ruſſian empire, and 
Soverned by a waywode, or vice-roy. 

TopoLsk, or TosoLsx1, the capital, is ſeated at the 
Confluence of the Tobol and Irtiſk, in the latitude of 
tifty-eight. It ſtands on the aſcent of a hill, the lower 
Part of which is inhabited by Mahometan Tartars, who 
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| their goods over Great Tartary, as far as China. The 


river Irtiſk is ſuppoſed to- be as rapid as the Danube, 
taking its courſe from the ſouth into the Oby. The 
Tobol waſhes the other fide of the town, and, a little 
below it, falls into the Irtiſk; Theſe two rivers occaſion 
a conſtant flow of merchandize into this city, during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, It is therefore a great mart for the com- 
modities of Muſcovy, Tartary, and other countries. All 
forts of proviſion are therefore plentiful and cheap. The 
ſupreme court of judicature for all Siberia is held at 
Tobolſki, which is likewiſe the ſeat of a metropolitan, 
ſent hither from Moſcow, to exerciſe ſpiritual juriſdiction 
over the whole kingdom. This city is well fortified, and 
defended by a ſtrong garriſon, under the command of the 
waywode, who reſides here, and takes charge of the fur 
tribute, which is depoſited in proper magazines. This 
governor has an extenſive command, and can occaſionally 
bring into the field nine thouſand men, beſides a ſtrong 
body of Tartars on horſeback, to repreſs the Kalmucks 
and Coſſacks, in their repeated incurſions. This town 
1s very populous, and almoſt a fourth part of its inhabi- 
tants are Tartars, who are partly delcended from thoſe 
that were fertled there before the conqueſt of Siberia, 
and partly from the Bucharians. The reſt of the inha- 
bitants are Ruſſians, whoſe anceſtors were baniſhed hither, 
or ſuch as are exiled themſelves. Several of the Swediſh 
officers, who were taken priſoners at the battle of Pultawa, 
and ſent to Tobolſki, ſet up ſchools here in 1713, for 
teaching the children of the Swedes, Ruſſians, Coſſacks, 
Tartars, &c. the German, Latin, and French languages, 
with geography, geometry, and drawing. Many of them 
alſo took in boarders, and theſe ſchools acquired great 
reputation; but, when the peace of Nuſtadt was con- 
cluded, the Swediſh officers returned to their native 
country, and theſe beneficial ſeminaries of learning drop- 
ped of courſe. A German ſchool has been fince.efta- 
bliſhed here, under the auſpices of the Ruſſian empreſs. 
All the Chineſe carayans are obliged to pats through this 
city. 

8 or DzMiansXx01, a town on the river 
Irtiſk, well fortified in the Ruſſian manner, about fifty 
leagues north of Tobolſki. It is a place of good 
trade. 

SOMAROSKOI-JAM, a town alſo on the Irtiſk, about 
twenty leagues above its confluence with the Oby. Here 
are about fifty houſes and a church. The adjacent coun- 
try lies uncultivated, and all kinds of proviſions are 
brought hither from Tobolſki. 

Z*RGOLT, a pretty large town on the Oby, ſur- 
rounded with palliſadoes and towers. The adjacent 
country abounds with fables, and plenty of black, white, 
and red foxes. 

Pontm, a town and fortreſs near the confines of Pat- 
zora, about fifteen days journey north of Tobolſki. 

Tiumen, or TUMEEN, a town ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide of the river Tora, in the fifty-fifth degree of lati- 
tude. It is ſtrong and populous, containing about five 
hundred dwelling-houſes, with three ſtone churches, two 
convents, and fix wooden churches. This town 1s prin- 
cipally inhabited by Ruſſians. 

JaPANZIN, a town ſeated on the river Tora, forty-five 
leagues north-weſt of Tieumen, built towards the cloſe 
of the ſeventeenth century, as a ſtage or halting-place for 
travellers. Here the empreſs maintains a numerous gar- 
riſon, under the command of a governor, who ſends 
corn and other proviſions to thoſe garriſons and fortreſſes 
that are ſituated in deſert uncultivated places. 

TARA, or ToRa, a ſmall town on the Irtiſk, about 
forty-ſix leagues ſouth-eaſt of Tobolſki. | 
SURGUT, a wretched town on the river Oby, the inha- 
bitants of which ſeem to be extremely indigent and miſer- 
able. They can hardly procure a covering to ſhield ' 
themſelves from the inclemency of the weather. 

The inhabitants of the adjacent territory are, if poſſi- 
ble, ſtill more miſerable. They know little of agricul- 
ture, but procure ſubſiſtence by hunting ſables, ermines, 
black foxes, beavers, and hyznas. The ermines of this 
diſtri& are eſteemed the beſt in all Siberia. The hyæna 
is a fierce rapacious animal that will lurk among the 


eany on a great traffic up the river Irtiſk, and convey 
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boughs of a tree, and dart itſelf occaſionally at a hart, 
+” elk, 
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elk, or rein-deer; on the back of which it will faſten | 


* 


itſelf by its claws and teeth, and there continue till the 
animal drops. down, either with the loſs of blood, the 
fatigue of running, or both. The beavers are celebrated 
for their ſagacity and ingenuity in cutting timber, and 
building habitations of different ſtories. 

NaRtm, the capital of a territory of the ſame name, 
a large populous town, ſituated on the Oby, ſecured by 
a 8 and defended by a ſtrong garriſon of Coſſacks. 
This place is about one hundred and ten leagues eaſt of 
Tobolſki. The woods in this diſtrict afford plenty of 
furs; but the country is cold, barren, and thinly inha- 
bited by the Oſtiacs, a brutal, indolent, and ignorant 
people. They worſhip deformed wooden idols, of 
very rude workmanſhip, and cloath themſelves in the 
ſkins of ſturgeon, with which the river Oby abounds. 
They live in wretched huts, which are partly under 
ground; but they have no towns or villages of any con- 
lequence. Ces op 

Towsxo1, a ſtrong frontier town on the river Tora, 
not far from where it falls into the Oby. 

Beſides the places we have deſcribed, there are ſeveral 
other towns and fortreſſes, built on the confines and rivers 
of this kingdom. 

A certain number of Siberians, being ſent upon dil- 
coveries, travelled eaſtward in ſledges through waſte and 
deſert tracts, in which they found abundance of trees, 
plants, and rivers ; and, after a journey of three weeks, 
arrived in a level champaign country, inhabited by a 
ſavage race, who called themſelves Tingoeſi. Their lan- 
guage was fo guttural, that it reſembled the gabbling of a 
turkey-cock. They dwell in huts on the river Jeniſcea, 
which iſſues from the lake Bagkal, and, running north- 
ward, diſcharges itſelf into the Northern occan. In 
ſummer it overflows the country, like the Nile, to the 
extent of ſeventy leagues. When it begins to ſwell, the 
Tingoeſi, with all their cattle and effects, remove to the 
mountains, where they remain till the inundation ſub- 
ſides: then they return to the place of their former reſi- 
dence, and feed their flocks on the paſture vhich has been 
enriched by the overflowing of the ſtream. Soon after 
this . excurſion, a company of Muſcovites, attended by 
fome Samoiedes and Tingoeli, as their guides and inter- 
preters, took the ſame route eaſtward, and proceeded as 
far as the river Pelida, which, though not quite 1o large, 
is as rapid as the Jeniſcea. On the hither banks of the 
Peſida, they found a race of ſavages, brawny and robult, 
with large heads and lirtle eyes. 1 hey gave the Ruſhans 
to underſtand, by ſigns, that, on the other fide of the 
river, they frequently heard the found of bells, which 


they endeavoured to expreſs and inforce by repeating om, 


em, Excited by the report of theſe travellers, the way- 
wode of Siberia detached ſeven hundred men, the fol- 
lowing year, to proſecute the diſcovery. They encamped 


on the banks of the river Peſida, in order to wait the re- 


turn of ſpring, and confirmed the truth of what the for- 
mer traveliers had related. When the wind ſer towards 
them they diſtinctly heard the found of bells, and fancied 
they ſaw veſſels with ſquare fails, ſuch as are common in 
India. In April the ice began to thaw, and ſoon after 
the earth was covered with a variety of flowers, fruits, 
and verdure : animals of diflerent kinds appeared in the 


fields, and the birds weie heard warbling in- every grove. 


Theſe circuniſtances, it might naturally be ſuppoſed, 
would have induced them to croſs the river, and purſue 
their defign ; but, like true Ruſſians, they returned by 
flow marches, and arrived at Tobolſki in the autumn. 


Others were aiterwards ſent on a ſimilar expedition, who, 
in conſequence of expreſs orders for that purpoſe, ſent 


their journals ſealed to the court of Peterſburg ; where 
they have been ſo little regarded, that no uſe has been 
made of their diſcoveries. The indolence of the Ruſ- 
ſians, with reipet to diſcoveries in this quarter, is the 
more unpardonable, as they may be conveyed through 
the greater part of this vaſt terlitury by means of navi- 
gable rivers. | 

Jex1scEa is a large, ſtrong, populous town on the 
river ot that name. It contains three churches, a monaſ- 


” ter. a nunnery, an exchange for merchants, a powder 


magazine, a magazine for proviſions, and about ſeven 
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hundred houſes. It is well ſupplied with fleſh, fiſh, ag, 
corn; but theſe productions muſt be imported from 
other countries; the climate being ſo intenſely cold, that 
hardly any thing can be brought to maturity. The com- 
mon fruit- trees bear nothing but leaves, nor does it ap- 
pear that any thing is produced ſpontaneouſly in this 
country, except gooſeberries and ſtrawberries. The 
commodious ſituation of this town, occaſions a brifl; 
trade, eſpecially in ſummer. 2 

Siberia was originally peopled from Tartary, but its 
preſent inhabitants are compoſed of three different nations: 
the Ruſſians, the native Siberians, and colonies of 
Tartars. 

The Tongouſi, or proper inhabitants of Siberia, are 
divided into four tribes: the Podkamena Tongouſi, who - 
live between the rivers Jeniſcea and Lena; the Sabarſki 
Tongouſi, who inhabit the country between the Lena and 
the bay of Kamtzechatka, to the north of the river Al- 
dan; the Oleuni Tongouſi, whole abode is near the 
ſources of the Lena and the Aldan, to the north of the 
Amur; and the Conni Tongouli, who have taken up 
their reſidence between the lake Bagkal, and the city of 
Nerzenſkoi, along the river Amur. Theſe four tribes 
[tl] retain, not only in their cuſtoms, but in their phy- 


. hognomy, evident marks of their Tartarean extract; 


though they are not ſo ſquat, flat-nofed, and ugly as the 
Kalmucks, but, on the contrary, tall, ſtout, and active, 
beyond all the Siberian Tartars. The tribes of Pod- 
kamena and Sabatzſki differ very little, in their manners, 
from their eaſtern and weſtern neighbours, the Oſtiacs 
and Samoiedes, except in this particular: During the 
ſummer, neither men nor women have any other cover- 
ing than a leathern girdle about the middle, intended not 
ſo much for the ſake of decency, as to ſcreen the tender 
parts from the ſtings of inſets generated in the lakes and 
marſhes, which ſwarm 1n every part of this country while 
the hot weather continues. In the winter they are clad 
like their reighbours, in the ſkins of rein- deer, with the 
tur outwards ; the breeches, ſhoes, and ſtockings, being 
all compoſed of one piece. They wear a cap of ano- 
ther kind of fur, faſhioned according to the fancy of the 
wearer. They ſubſiſt on fiſh in ſummer, and on game 
in winter. 

Perſons of ſuperior rank are diſtinguiſhed by a number 
of black ſpots, with which they ſtain the ſkin of their 
hands and faces, by way of ornament. The dead are 
hung upon trees nll the fleſh rots off, and afterwards the 

elerons are buried. The Oleum Tongouſi are more 
civilized than the other tribes ; but they have a filthy 
method of adminiſtering an oath. He wha renders it 
{tabs a dog in the belly; the perion ſworn applies his 
mouth to the wound, and ſucks the blood that iſſues from 
it ; the by-ſtanders being perſuaded, that, if he 1s per- 
ured, he will burſt, Part of the country inhabited by 
this tribe, is under the dominion of the Chineſe ; but all 
the reſt belongs to Ruſſia, and the natives are obliged to 
ſend an annual tribute of furs to the grand magazine oi 
Siberia. Their chief weapon in war 1s the hatchet, but 
they have of late imported a kind of cutlaſs from their 
neighbours of Muſcovy : theſe are worn by both ſexes, 
who are equally trained to the exerciſe of arms. 

Both men and women are courageous, active, 2nd 
dexterous ; but they are naturally pacific, and the different 
tribes live amicably with one another. They dwell in 
huts that are moveable, and can occaſionally change their 
ſituation, either for pleaſure or convenience. In ſummer 
they travel on the lakes and rivers in canoes; and in Win- 
ter on {ledges drawn by dogs or rein- deer. Polygamy 15 
admitted among them to the moſt unbounded exterit, and 
the huſband is ſo abſolute, that he can ſell or exchange 
his wives at pleaſure, TR , 

This country lies in general uncultivated. Not a ſtal 
of corn is to be ſeen; for, inſtead of bread, the natives 
feed upon onions boiled into a kind of pap or pots 
with a imcal made of the roots of yellow lillies, dried ane 
pounded. Vaſt quantities of fiſh are caught in 2 
lakes and rivers; particularly ſalmon, ſturgeon, and c - 
lugas : the laſt are frequently found from ten to : oy 
feet in length; their fleſh is as white as veal, and © 


tremely delicate. The beſt iron in Muſcovy is pr 7 — 


f-om the mines and forges of Siberia; but the great re- 
venue of this country ariſes from the article of furs, 
which amounts to an 4mmenſe ſum, 

The great caravan between Moſcow and China, paſting 
through this province, the merchants barter their furs for 
the merchandize of the latter; ſuch as tea, ſilks, and a 
kind of ſtuff made of linen and cotton, much worn by 
the Ruſſian women. -The empreſs derives a great advan- 
tage from the poſſeſſion of Siberia, in a conſtant ſupply of 
recruits for her army; the large and numerous garriſons 
of this country being conſidered as nurſeries for the moſt 
hardy and intrepid ſoldiers of the Muſcovite empire. By 
a treaty of peace between the emperor of China and the 
czar, concluded in 1691, the river Argun was agreed to 
be the boundary between the two empires. The Argun 
runs into the Saghadian river, and accompanies it till 
their joint contents are poured into the ſea of Kamtze- 


chatka. 
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THIS province, which is ſituated north of Siberia, 
extends from Archangel to the Afjatic Tartary. It is 
bounded on the weſt by the Petſora river, and the Upor- 
cean mountains; and on the eaſt by the Argun, which, 
23 we have obſerved, is the boundary between Ruſſia 
and China. It is divided into the diſtricts of Obdora, 
Manamo, and Leppa. The firſt extends along the weſt 
fide of the Oby, and the other two are fituated on the 
eaſt fide of that river. The inhabitants are diſtinguiſhed 
into ſeveral different tribes; ſuch as the Bereſofskoi, the 
Guitorſes, the Truchamſkoi, and Mangazeiſkoi ; exclu- 
five of thoſe who inhabit the banks of the Dwina. Each 
of theſe tribes has a peculiar dialect ; but the manners 
and cuſtoms of the whole country are extremely 
ſimilar. | 

The principal rivers of Samoiedia are, the Petſora, 
iſſuing es the lake Perzercoe, and falling into the 
North ſea, between Cape Caudenois and the ſtraights of 
Weigatz; the great river Oby, formed by many con- 
fluent ſtreams, ſteering its courſe through a vaſt tract of 
country, and falling into che ſtraights of Weigatz; the 
Janiſka, Janiſcea, or Kemm; the Olentes, and the 
Lena, two conſiderable rivers which diſcharge themſelves 
nto the Northern ocean. The whole country abounds 
m lakes and mountains, with foreſts of pine and fir-tree : 
the ſoil is barren and uncultivated, not having warmth ſuf- 
ficient either for the vegetation of corn, or culinary plants: 
the climate is indeed {o intenſely cold, that winter may 
be ſaid to reign here in all its terrors. 
The inhabitants of this dreary waſte are denominated 
damoiedes, which is a Ruſſian epithet, ſignifying Man- 
eters; a term very unjuſtly applied to theſe poor miſer- 
wle ſavages. They reſemble the Laplanders in their 
lowneſs ot ſtature, their broad flat faces, large heads, and 
kale eyes: their complexion is of a dark, greaſy, olive 
due; the features of both ſexes are coarſe, and their 
lmbs ill ſhaped. Their hair is black, thick, and woolly : 
that of the women is plaited on each ſide of the face, and 
ornamented with braſs trinkets. Both ſexes wear a fur- 
ap, the inſide of which is white, and the outſide black. 
They are covered from head to foot with deer-ſkins, 
having the hair outwards in ſummer, and inwards in 
unter; but their principal finery conſiſts in ſlips of red, 
jellow, and blue cloth ſewed upon theſe garments. | 

The men wear breeches and ſtockings of one piece: 
te women have ſhort fur- petticoats extending half-way 
down the leg, covered with'a kind of buſkin of the ſame 
kin, In winter both men and women uſe long ſkaits, 
kth which they glide over the ice and ſnow with aſto- 
ſhing caſe and expedition. Hardened by the ſeverity of 
ne chmate, they are ſtrong, active, and ſo laborious, 
Mat, in ſpite of the intenſe cold, they work themſelves into 
© profuſe perſpiration. Theſe wretched . ſavages feed 
"PM raw fleſh, guts, and even ſtinking carrion, and are 

thy in the extreme. No town or village appears in this 
eſolate territory: tents or caverns are their only habita- 
dens. In ſummer they wander from place to place in 
arch of freſh paſture for their rein-deer, or game for 
emſelves, 
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which they kill with arrows. They are ſaid 
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to be excellent archers, being trained up to the exerciſe 
of the bow from their infancy, They reſemble the Lap- 
landers in their perſons, manners, and modes of living: 
but are, if poſſible, more ignorant and brutal. During 
the ſummer; which continues about three months, they 
lodge in tencs, made of the ſkins of the beaſts they kill, 
which, being generally green, ſtink abominably, When 
the winter approaches, they retire to their holes or caverns, 
dug under the ſurface of the earth, and covered with - 2 
conical roof of boughs or fiſh-bones, and lined with the 
ſkins of rein-deer. In this miſerable manſion the Sa- 
moiedes ſhut themſelves up for the winter, amidſt the 
ſtench of their proviſion, and the ſmoke of their fuel; 
having only a hole at the top to ſerve as a kind of chim- 
ney. When they require to ſee more diſtinctly, they light 
a lamp fed with tiſh-oil, which diffuſes a moſt abominable 
odour, 

Horrible as ſuch an exiſtence muſt ſeem to the civilized 
nations of Europe, yet, ſuch is the infatuation of theſe poor 
creatures, that they ſuppoſe their country to be the earthly 
paradiſe, and their climate the moſt agreeable in the uni- 
verſe. Two of their deputies, who were ſent to the court 
of Moſcow, in the time of Peter the Great, declared to 
that prince that, if he knew the charms of that country, 
he would certainly fix his reſidence in Samoiedia, They 
beheld the magniticence of the Ruſſian court with ſurpriſe 
and admiration; but they preferred their own mode of living 
to all the luxury of the court, and longed impatiently to 
reviſit their own ſtinking habitations. 

A man who 1s diſpoled to marry, purchaſes the bride 
of her parents: Three or four rein-deer are ſuppoſed 
to be a valuable conſideration for the fineſt lady in Samoi- 
edia, Such of the inhabitants of this country as are, 
from age, become uſeleſs to the community, are releaſed 
from the miſeries of life by being drowned, or otherwite 
diſpatched ; their bones being preſerved as reliques. 

Since this territory has belonged to the Ruſſians, they 
have built ſeveral towns in it, namely, Loppa, which 
may be ſaid to be the capital, Nazenſkoi, Olichaygorod, 
and Tumeen. Governors and magiſtrates have been 
appointed, and fairs inſtituted, calculated to furniſh the 
natives with ſome of the conveniencies of life; ſtill, how- 
ever, the Samoiedes may be claſſed among the molt ſavage 
tribes that exiſt among the human race. 


RUSSIANCTLAPLASD: 


THIS diſtrict is bounded on the north by the Frozen 
ocean, on the eaſt and ſouth by the White ſea and the 
river Zolotieza, and on the weſt by Daniſh Lapland. It 
comprehends three diſtricts : Leporia Mounemauſkoi, or 
Maritime Leporia, ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt of Daniſh 
Lapland ;- Teriſkoi, or Inland Leporia; and Bella- 
moureſkoi Leporia. This whole country reſembles that 
of Swediſh Lapland, which we have already deſcribed. 
It is indeed inhabited by the ſame people, from whom 
they differ-only in the rites of the Greek church, which 
is profeſſed by the Chriſtians of Ruſſian Lapland. 

The more ealily to govern, civilize, and fleece theſe 
people, the Ruſſians have built towns in their country, 


and ſent thither governors, prieſts, and collectors, who 
adminiſter juſtice, propagate Chriſtianity according to 


the rites of the Greek communion, and gather the annual 
tribute of furs. But theſe towns are nothing more than 
Muſcovitiſh colonies, who trade with ſavages, as well as 
with the merchants of different nations who viſit the 
coaſt. Mounemauſkoi Leporia has but few towns, ex- 
cept Kola, which is eſteemed the metropolis of the whole 
country, ſtanding in latitude 68. 55. between Wardwyſs 
and the White ſea. This town, however, is ſrnall, and 
its ſituation is at. the mouth of the river of the fame 
name, which falls into the Muſcovian ocean, Teriſkoi 
Leporia, or the eaſtern part of Ruſſian Lapland, is al- 
moſt ſurrounded with the ocean, forming indeed the 
gulph of the White ſea, The principal towns in this 
diviſion are Wartiga and Lackena ; the former ſituated 
on the ſouth coaſt, oppoſite to Archangel ; the latter is a 
ſea-port at the mouth of the river Lackena, which falls 
into the Northern ocean. Bellamoureſkoi Leporia lies 
on the White ſea, and is as cold, mountainous; and 
batren, 
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barren, as the other parts of Lapland. The chief town 
is Soma, ſituated on the frontiers of Muſcovitiſh Carelia, 
and may be termed the key of Ruffian Lapland on the 
White ſea. There are other ſmall towns in Ruſſian Lap- 
land; ſuch as Kiermi, near the mouth of the river Zolo- 
luza ; Zoloſki, ſeated on an iſland of the ſame name, 
on which there is a monaſtery ; Kerrelli, ſtanding at the 
mouth of another river; Kemeloc, ſituated on an ifland 
ſurrounded with ſmaller iſles ; Kovoda, ſeated at the 
mouth of a river which iſſues from the lake Pagerfwi, 
and falls into the gulph Ombai ; Wolnaoſtrof, ſtanding 
on an iſland of the ſame name; Jackna, on a river of 
the ſame name, abounding with ſalmon. The other 
places are too inconſiderable to be mentioned. 

T he coaſt of Muſcovitiſh Lapland is famous for capes, 
bays, and iſlands: among theſe are Cape Tauria, Sout- 
naubizt, or the Iſland of the Croſs, with three other iſles 
at the mouth of the river Ponoi; Cape Orlogone, with a 
bay and harbour, at the entrance into the White ſea; the 
iſles of Lambacho; the cape, ifles, and bay of Sweete- 
noes; Nookoſtrof, called by the Dutch Nagel Egland, 
or Nail Iſland ; the Mariner's Bay; the Golden Bay; 


Daelna Olignia, or Farther Olignia ; Daclna Silenfi, or - 


Farther Silenſi; Port Gabriel; Port of Waronia; 
Blieſna Olignia, or. Nearer Olignia ; Blieſna Silenſi, or 
Nearer Silenſi; the iſland and lake of Kola; and the 
Fiſherman's Iſland. 


NOVA Z EMB LA. 


NOVA ZEMBLA, which in the Ruſſian language 
ſignifies New Land, is ſeparated from Samoiedia by the 
ſtraight of Weigatz, lying in the ſeventieth degree of 
latitude. 
to the continent of Greenland on the weſt, or to that of 
Tartary on the eaſt, has not yer been aſcertained. This 
country was diſcovered in 1553, by captain Hugh Wil- 
loughby, an Engliſh mariner, who was obliged to put 
into a port of Lapland, where he and his whole crew 
periſhed with cold. About three years after this unfor- 
tunate expedition, captain Burroughs, allo an Engliſh- 
man, doubled the North Cape, and diſcovered the 
ſtraights of Weygatz; which has ſince been viſited by 
ſhips of different nations, in order to diſcover a north-eaſt 
paſſage through theſe ſtraights ro China. Towards the 
latter end of the ſixteenth century, ſome Dutch ſeamen 
wintered in Nova Zembla, and found the cold ſo intenſe, 
that it was with great difficulty they could keep them- 
ſelves alive. From the 4th of January to the 24th of 
June, the ſun totally diſappeared, and they had no light 
but from the moon, which, from the firſt to the laſt 
quarter, ſhone without intermiſſion, 

It is impoſſible to conceive any thing more deſolate or 
forlorn than the face of this country, which is generally 
covered with ice and ſnow; the parts from which the 
ſaow melts in fummer, are dreary quagmures coated with 
moſs, producing nothing but a few blue and yellow 
flowers. The ſhore is almoſt one continued rock of ice, 
or rather huge mountains of ice. piled to a prodigious 
height, one above another ; and huge floating fragments 
continually daſhing againſt their baſe, which the ſea has 
undermined in many places, forming hideous chaſms and 
caverns, cauſing dreadful diſruptions, and leaving vaſt 
maſſes of rugged ice, which ſeem pendant in the 
air, and threaten inſtantaneous ruin. Sailing into the 
ſtraight of Weigatz, theſe icy mountains, known by' the 
name of Pater Noſters, ſeem: to cloſe on every fide, and 
bar all farther progreſs; whence the ſtraight acquired the 
name of Weigatz, or impaſſable. Severe as this climate 
is, a very verdant iſland appears at the mouth of theſe 
ſtraights, covered with fur and juniper, and abounding 
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Whether Nova Zembla is an iſland, or joined 
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larger than a ſwan, and more delicate food: it has a thick 
ſkin, covered with a kind of down, but is not ſafficieyq. 
fledged to take flight; it is therefore eaſily knocked down 
withovt the aid of gunpowder. | : 

Nova Zembla produces ſuch other birds and animals 
as can ſubſiſt in the coldeſt chmates, Here ate large 
white bears, which are rendered ſo ficrce and ravenous 5 
famine, that they have been known to plunge into the ſes, 
and attack ſhips, in great numbers. Foxes, ermines, ang 
little creatures reſembling rabbits, are found here: Ne 
larks have been perceived in this inhoſpitable country 

This territory is thinly inhabited by a race of ſavage: 
more brutal and deformed than the Samoiedes : they are 
ſhorter, thicker, and ugher, than their northern neigh- 
bours. They waddle like ducks, and have ſqueaking voices 
The men have little or no hair on their heads, but ther 
beards are ſtrong and buſhy : the women have long hair 
falling down in plaits upon their ſhoulders. The ſemales 
adorn. their ears and noſes with pendants of blue ſtone . 
but their complexion and features are horrible and dit. 
guſting. Theſe creatures are ſo extremely ignorant and 
{tupid, that they ſeem hardly to have a title to humanity 
The garb of the fiſhermen, who go to ſea in their canoes, 
differs from that which is worn by the inhabitants on 
ſhore. The Jandmen and women wear the ſame kind of 
habits, which are ſtraight waiſtcoats and breeches, made 
of the ſkins of penguins unpicked : they have alſo a kind 
of hoſe formed of ſcalken, with a conical cap or bonnet 
The male carries an ax on his ſhoulder, a bow in "TR 
hand, and a quiver with arrows ſlung at his back. The 
female wields a dart in her hand, having her chin and 
forehead painted with blue ſtreaks, and her ears and noſe 
loaded with jewels of blue ſtones and fiſh-bone. 

The fiſherman's dreſs is compoſed wholly of ſeal-ſkin, 
the tails of which hang dangling between his legs. His 
canoe is made of fiſh, curiouſly joined, and covered with 
{ſkins ſewed together. It is entirely cloſe above, except 
that it has a circular hole in the middle, in which the 
owner ſits ſo as to fill up the whole cavity, by means of a 
ſkin laced about his body, which will not admit a ſingle 
drop of water. Thus equipped, he will venture to ſea in 
almoſt any weather, and, ſhould he happen to be overſet, 
he can recover himſelf immediately; the balance between 
his body and the canoe is ſo nicely adjuſted. By means 
of a paddle, he moves on the water with incredible expe- 
dition ; and, when he comes aſhore, he throws his boat 
upon his ſhoulder, and, thus encumbered, moves along 
with great celerity. 

Theſe people have a great averſion to fpirits and to- 
bacco; articles ſo highly acceptable to the Laplanders and 
Samoiedes. Their food 15 the beaſts they kill in hunting, 
and the fiſh they catch along the ſhore : Their common 
drink is the ſimple element, but train- oil is nectar to them. 
| Without any regular ſyſtem of religion, they worſhip 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars; together with certain wooden 
idols in human ſhape, rudely formed by the work of their 
own hands. The wooden work of their bows and darts 
are clumſy and aukward; but their arrows are well fea- 
thered, and neatly armed with fiſh-bone; of which they 
alſo make their needles and other inſtruments. 

Inhoſpitable as this country may | appear, the Ruſſian 
empreſs may derive great advantages from it ; not only 
in the article of furs which are always valuable in pro” 
portion to the coldneſs of the climate in which they ate 
produced, but likewiſe in the fiſhery of the ſea-horſe, the tecti 
of which are preferable to ivory. Theſe creatures, knov" 
alſo by the name of morſe, are found in great plenty abou! 
the ſtraights of Weigatz, from ſeven to ſeventeen feet ! 
length. They are amphibious creatures, and go aſhdte 
on the rocks, where they are killed and taken witho! 
difficulty. Beſides their teeth, they yield great quant 
of oil, which is a valuable commodity. 


with penguin, a ſpecies of water-fowl. This bird is 
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HISTORY 


\CY THIANS, Huns, Maſſagetes, Sclavonians, Cim- 
brians, Getes, and Sarmatians, were the ancient 
:nhabitants of the ſeveral countries now united under the 
dominion of the czars or emperors of Ruſſia, The 
chronicles of this empire reach no higher than the ninth 
century, and even that period 1s enveloped in impenetra- 
ble obſcurity ; partly owing to the extreme ignorance and 
barbariſm which then prevailed among them, and partly 
to their extreme unwillingneſs to ſuffer ſtrangers to become 
acquainted with their hiſtory, as well as with their 
country. 

The uſe of letters was entirely unknown to them be- 
fore their converſion to Chriſtianity ; and the molt ancient 
of their chronologers, whoſe works are now extant in 
manuſcript, is Theodoſius, abbot of the convent of Pet- 
ſhow at Kiow, who lived in the beginning of the twelfth 
century. 

The Ruſſians, properly ſo called, are certainly colo- 
niſts in the territories they now inhabit; and derive their 
origin from the Slavians, or Slavonians, corruptly called 
Sclavonians, who firſt ſettled along the banks of the 
Wolga, and afterwards near the Danube, in the coun- 
tries at preſent known by the names of Bulgaria and 
Hungary ; but, being driven from thence by the Wo- 
lochers, or Wolotaners, as the Ruſſian writers call them, 
(meaning the Romans) they firſt removed to the river 
Boriſthenes, or Dnieper, over-ran Poland, and, it is ſaid, 
built the city of Kiow. Afterwards they extended their 
colonies farther north, to the rivers which run into the 
Ilmen-lake, confined the Fins within narrower limits, and 
laid the foundation of the city of Novogorod. The 
towns of Smolenſk and Tſernikow appear alſo to have 
been built by them, though the dates of their foundations 
cannot be exactly aſcertained. 

In the ninth century the Scandinavians, who were 
Danes, Normans or Norwegians, and Swedes, emigrated 
from the north ; and, croſſing the Baltic, went to ſeek 
for habitations in Ruſſia. They firſt ſubdued the Cour- 
landers, Livonians, and Eſtonians, and, extending their 
conqueſts ſtill farther, they exacted tribute from the 
Novogorodians, ſettled kings over them, traded as far as 
Kiow, and even to Greece. 

That Ruſſia, and particularly the part of it which is 
properly ſo called, was divided into a great number of 
petty principalities and lordſhips, in the dark ages we 
ve ſpeaking of, is certain; but, for want of records re- 
lative to thoſe times, we cannot pretend to ſay what were 


thoſe ſeveral diſtricts, nor by whom they were governed. | 


Their princes, as deſpotic as their power would ſuffer 
them to be, were continually at war, either to defend 
themſelves, or to invade their neighbours. The moſt 
dorrid rapine, cruelty, and devaſtations, attended the 
mumphs of the inhuman conqueror, and all were plunged 
n the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs ; when Goſtomiſel, a 
principal man among the Novogorodians, by whom he 
vas highly revered for his prudence and underſtanding, 
Pitying the unhappy fate of his countrymen, adviſed them 
to apply to their moſt potent neighbours, the Waregers, 
and offer them the government of their country. | 

The propoſal was readily accepted; and three princes 
o known abilities and valour, (generally ſuppoſed to 
have been brothers) named Ruric, Sineus, and Truwor, 
Vere ſent to govern them. The firſt of theſe took up his 
relidence at Ladoga, called by ſome writers Garderyk, in 
8 Principality of Great Novogorod ; the ſecond at Bielo 

ſero, or the White Lake ; and the third kept his court 
* c; or, according to Petreius, at a ſmall town 
"en called Twertzog, in the principality of Pleſkow. 

he three brothers reigned amicably, and made conſi- 
a vw additions to their reſpective territories; all of 

Ch at length devolved to Ruric, by the death of Sineus 
f ruwor, who left no iſſue; but, for want of records, 
© Cannot mention what theſe additions were, nor the 
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vact time that the three brothers received an invitation 
0 Ruſſia, | j 
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Ruric died about the year of Chriſt $78, and left his 
dominions to his ſon 


E 


THIS ſovereign, being then a minor, was committed 
to the care of a relation named Olech, wo governed 
with great ability and integrity : he enlarged the young 
prince's poſſeſſions, by the conqueſt of ſeveral towns and 
territories, particularly towards the ſouth ; and undertook 
an expedition againſt Conſtantinople, which he beſieged in 
vain. On his return home, he loſt his life by the bite of a 
ſerpent, 

Igor returned to Pleſkow, where he married Olga, a 
lady of the beſt family in that city; by whom he had a 
ſon named Swetoſlaw. Going to demand tribute of the 
Drewenſes, or Drewliani, as ſome writers call them, a 
people bordering on the Wolga, he was barbarouſly 
murdered. His widow Olga revenged his death, and 
afterwards, for what reaſon we know not, went to Con- 
ſtantinople, where ſhe was baptized, and received the 
name of Helena. 

The emperor John Zimiſces was her ſponſor, and, 
admiring her perſon, ſolicited her hand in marriage; but 
Olga would not hearken to his ſuit, reminding him of 
their ſpiritual alliance. Her example had conſiderable 
influence on her ſubjects, great numbers of whom be- 
came converts to Chriſtianity. This accounts for the 
Ruſſians adopting the Greek religion, and part of their 
alphabet. Olga died at Pereſlaw, in the eightieth year 
of her age. The Ruſſians, to this day, rank her among 


their ſaints, and commemorate her feſtival on the 11th 
of July. 


SWETOS LAW. 


SWETOSLAW, who ſucceeded his mother, was a 
great warrior, and extended his dominions by the acqui- 
ſition of ſeveral new territories; but, embarking in an 
expedition againſt the Greeks, at the head of a numerous 
army, he was defeated and obliged to fly to the Peucin- 
gians; or, as ſome Ruſſian writers call them, the Pet- 
ichenelians. He was treacherouſly killed, however, by 
their prince Malditta, who made a drinking veſſel of his 
ſkull, Petreius indeed informs us that Swetoſlaw was 
killed in battle, and that the Greek general appropriated 
his ſkull to that uſe. 

At the time of his death this valiant prince had three 
lons, Jaropolck, Olech, and Wolodimir, among whom 
his inheritance was divided. Jaropolck had the province 
of Kiow; Olech- the country of the Drewliani ; and 
Wolodimir poſſeſſed Novogorod. Jaropolck raiſed an 
army, with the aſſiſtance of which he killed his brother 
Olech ; and Wolodimir, in his turn, flew Jaropolck. 
The two former were legitimate; the latter was by a con- 
cubine, named Maliſcha. | 


WOLODIMIX. 


THIS prince inherited his father's valour, and, in 
976, found himſelf ſole poſſeſſor of a vaſt dominion, by 
the murder of his two brothers. He curbed all the 
neighbouring princes, awed the factions at home, and 
extended his frontiers. Through the terror of his arms, his 
ſubjects enjoyed the ſweets of peace, to which they had 
till then been ſtrangers. 

During this happy calm, he demanded in marriage the 
princeſs Anne, ſiſter to the Greek emperor Baſilius Por- 
phyrogenitus. 
he ſhould embrace Chriſtianity ; to which he readil 
agreed; and the Conſtantinopolitan patriarch Photius, ſo 
famous for his erudition, his quarrels with the church ot 
Rome, and his misfortunes, ordered Anaſtaſius, biſhop 
of Corſun, to baptize the new convert, in 987. Wolo- 
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His ſuit was granted, on condition that 


dimur received the name of Baſilius, and twenty thouſand 
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of his ſubjects, ſay the Ruſſian annals, were chriſtened 
on the ſame day. To this epocha of the year 987, 
Ruttia owes the firſt effectual introduction of the Greek 
religion, to which it has ever fince adhered. Michael 
Syra, or Cyrus, a Greek ſent by Photius, was received 
as metropolitan, or patriarch, of the whole country. 

Wolodimir, on his converſion to the Chriſtian religion, 

ut away all his wives and concubines ; of the former of 
which he had fix, according to Petreius and other writers; 
and of the latter, upwards of eight hundred. By the 
wives he had twelve ſons, who were baptized with him. 
The idols of' Paganiſm were thrown down ; churches, 
monaſteries, and towns erected; and the arts began to 
flouriſh under the auſpices of a prince, willing and able 
to protect them. The Sclavonian letters were now firſt 
introduced into Ruſſia, and Wolodimir ſent miſſionaries 
to convert the Bulgarians; but only three or four of their 
princes came to him to be baptized. 

This dawn of happineſs ſeemed to preſage a laſting 
ſeries of proſperity ; but Wolodimir, forgetting what he 
had himſelf experienced in his own brothers, imprudently 
divided his dominions among his twelve ſons. Sovereign 
power ſeldom admits of ſuch a diſtribution : the rival 
brothers became inveterate enemies to each other, and, 
as ſoon as the father was dead, replunged their country 
into all the horrors of murder, maſlacre, and civil war. 
After a long and proſperous reign, Wolodimir died in 
1008, in the city bearing his own name, which he had 
built, and in which he had principally reſided. He was 
called, when living, the apoſtle and Solomon of the 
Ruſſians, who to this day, honour him as a faint. Great 
part of Lithuania, Podlachia, Red Ruſſia, Upper and 
Lower Podolia, the duchies of Smolenſko, Potoczk, 
Witepſk, Novogorod, Twere, Muſcovy, Severia, Czer- 
nicow, and all the countries between the Wilia and the 
Pripeck, became ſubject to this prince. 

Theſe extenſive regions, formidable under one ſove- 
reign, became weak and defenceleſs when divided among 
many. The rage of ambition ſoon rendered them alter- 
nately the theatres of the blackeſt crimes. Suetopolk, 
one of the ſons of Wolodimir, and lord of the province 
of T were, cauſed two of his brothers to be aſſaſſinated, 
and ſeized upon their territories. Jaroſlaw, to 'whoſe 
ſhare Novogorod had fallen, either to revenge the murder 
of his brothers, or to enlarge his own dominions, at- 
racked the uſurper, and obliged him to fly for refuge to 
Boleſlaus I. king of Poland, who received the fugitive 
prince, eſpouſed his cauſe, croſſed the river Bog at the 
head of a powerful army, and defeated Jaroflaw. Kiow 
became the victor's reward, and the new ally of Poland 
was re-eſtabliſhed, but not without becoming tri- 
butary. 

Suetopolk, forgetting the ſervices that had been rendered 
him, proved perfidious, as ſoon as he thought he could 
act in that manner with impunity; and, arming his ſub- 
jects, endeavoured to deſtroy his benefactor: but the hand 
that raifed him, defeated his deſigns. The perjured 
Ruſſian received the juſt puniſhment of his treachery ; 
his principal cities were delivered up to the Poles, and he 
himſelf was obliged to fly from their purſuir. 


IAR OS L A W. 


JAROSLAW, having recruited his forces, attacked 
his other brothers, all of whom he diſpoſſeſſed of their 
dominions, and became maſter of the whole: He then 
turned his arms againſt the Coſſacks, over whom he 
gained ſeveral advantages; and, encouraged by the rapi- 
-dity of his ſucceſſes, reſolved once more to try his fortune 
againſt the Poles ; but he was again compelled to yield 
to the valour of Boleſlaus, and to the diſcipline of troops 
more experienced than his -own. The conqueror con- 
tented himſelf with impoſing a new tribute upon Ruſſia, 
reſtored the priſoners of war without ranſom, and con- 
firmed -Jaroſlaw in his poſſefſions. The Ruſſian prince 
continued quiet, during the remainder of the reign of 
Boleſlaus; but ſhook off the yoke under his ſucceſſor, 
Miceſlaus II. a weak and indolent ſovereign, who ſaw 
his enemies ravage his country, without daring to oppoſe 
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and after wards aſſembled on the 
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Caſimir, more politic than brave, on his acceſſion t 
the throne of Poland, prevented the evils with Which 
Jaroflaw ſtill continued to menace that kingdom, by giving 
up to the latter the conquered places then in the polſeſnon 
ot the Poles, and offering him a laſting friendſhip ; which 
he propoſed to confirm by a marriage with his bſter, the 
daughter of Wolodimir. The offer was accepted, and 
Jaroſlaw continued faithfully attached to his new ally and 
brother-in-law. 

This ſtructure of power, which had been erected by 
battles, murders, and a variety of crimes, was again 
overthrown by Jaroſlaw's dividing his dominions among 
his five ſons, whom he named his ſucceſſors, in 1052. 
The horrors. of war were ſoon renewed, under princes 
equally capable of injuring each other, and equally am- 
bitious. Neither of them was ſo defenceleſs as to be 
forced to obedience, nor ſtrong enough to demand reſpect. 
Izaſlaw, the eldeſt among them, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by the blackeſt treachery. Seizing his brother Wzeſlaw 
duke of Poloczk, and his ſons, by ſurpriſe, he put them 
in irons, and threatened them with immediate death, if 
they did not renounce all their rights in his favour, The | 
people, incenſed at his inhumanity, took up arms againſt WM ; 
him. Wewold and Swetoſlaw, two of the other bro- | | 
thers, joined to oppoſe an enemy, from whoſe cruelty and 
injuſtice they had every thing to fear, Izaflaw was de- 
feated, and Wzeſlaw obtained the emoluments of the t 
victory; his brother putting him in poſſeſſion of the prin- 7 
cipality of the rival, who would have deprived him of c 

2 
t. 


his inheritance. 

Thus vanquiſhed and purſued, Izaſlaw ſought refuge 
in Poland, from Boleſlaus II. whom he eaſily engaged in b 
his intereſts; that monarch wanting a pretence for toment- t 
ing the diviſion in Ruſſia. Wzeſlaw marched, with a ſc 


numerous army of Ruſſians and Walachians, to defend h 
the frontiers of his dominions ; but the reſolute appear- h 
ance of the Poles, with the great order and regularity of af 
their diſciplined troops, ſtruck him with ſuch terror, that a 
he ſhametully fled, and his ſoldiers followed his example. to 
The king of Poland reinſtated his ally in his own duchy, p 
and in that of the daſtardly W zeſlaw, who continued to = 
retreat as faſt as the enemy advanced. Boleſlaus treated to 
Ruſſia, in every reſpect, like a conquered country, drain- to 
ing it by enormous exactions to indulge his profuſion and re 
propenſity for pleaſure, as well as the unbounded licen- Tj 
tiouſneſs which he tolerated in his army. He took poſ- po 
ſeſſion of the diſtrict of Perzemyſlia, which he pretended * 
to claim in right of his wife, who was a princeſs of Ruſ- the 
ſia; but he ſoon quitted it, leaving only a few troops, def 
which were inſufficient to keep the inhabitants in ſub- WW inþ 
jection. This ſtep was probably the effect of policy, 
that he might be able to aſſign a plauſible reaſon for te- * 
turning to a country, which he was endeavouring to o 
weaken by frequent invaſions. | fro 
It operated as he expected: The Poles had no ſooner the 
retreated, than the Ruſſians revolted : Izaſlaw was driven thas 
out of his dominions by his brothers, and all Ruſſia was prir 
again involved in civil broils; to which Boleſlaus ſoon vail 
added the miſeries of a foreign war. At the head of 4 Jan 
numerous army, he engaged and defeated the confederate ſelec 
princes, and penetrated as far as Kiow, to which he laid that 
ſiege. This place was gallantly defended, and held out 19 wou 
long, that the enemy began to deſpair of taking it; when „ 
an epidemic diſtemper broke out in the city, which made . 
greater havock than all the ravages of war. Boleſaus laus, 
offered his aſſiſtance to its diſtracted inhabitants, and wol cum 
them by his humanity. The Ruſſians conſidered him 7 with 
their protector, rather than their conqueror. He made as to 
this country tributary to his crown; re-eſtabliſhed 1zaſlaV with 
in his duchy, more in the character of a viceroy un 00 lelve 
him, than as a real ſovereign ; divided among the ſons 0 fury. 
Izaſlaw the dominions which belonged to their uncles his { 
and married his own ſon Miceſlaus to the princes * U havi 
doxia, daughter of Swatopolk, duke of N n _ b 


But the ſeverity of the Poliſh government, 


diſgrace of bearing a foreign yoke, ſtimulated the fe 
ſians again to arms. Their :fovereigns ſormed 8 
mies, with which they invaded: Poland on different”! 1 
| banks of the Viſtula, by 
order to return in a body into their own county» Th 

2 


dren. 
ſtates, and were inceſſantly employed in the deſtruction of 


. 


ſuch junction, preſerve their priſoners and booty. But 
Boleſlaus III. duke of Bohemia, and afterwards king of 
Poland, cut off their paſſage, defeated them, and took 
from them the fruits of their depredations. | 


. 


WHEN the tranquillity of Ruſſia ceaſed to be dil- 
turbed by foreign nations, its own ſovereigns were con- 
tinually engaged in raiſing inteſtine commotions. One 
of theſe, more fortunate and more enterpriſing than the 
reſt, poſſeſſed himſelf of the greateſt part of theſe coun- 
tries, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed mononach, 
or univerſal monarch. In 1106, he transferred his whole 

wer to his ſon Wſewold II. who plunged the ſtate into 
freſh diſorder, by dividing his dominions among his chil- 
Theſe became ſovereigns of ſo many ſeparate 


each other. 

Theſe rival princes renewed the horrid ſcenes of per- 
fidy, treachery, fratricide, and aſſaſſination. Ihe Tar- 
tars, a people who exiſt by rapine, availed themſelves of 
theſe diviſions to make incurſions into Ruſſia, and glut 
themſelves of carnage ; of which they were as greedy as 
of plunder, 

The principalities of Halitz, Wolodimir, and Kiow, 
though conſiderable when united, could not ſeparately 
reſiſt the frequent incurſions of the Poles. But Jaropolk, 
duke of Kiow, collecting all his forces, reſolved to make 
an effort to retaliate upon Poland the injuries he had ſuſ- 
tained from that kingdom. The ſtorm was ready to 
break out under the direction of this active prince, when 
the Poliſh count Wloſczoviez, formed and executed a 
ſcheme for preventing the calamities which threatened 
his country. Under pretence of being diſguited with 
his court, he ſolicited the Ruſſian prince to afford him an 
alylum, promiſing to devote to him his abilities in the 
art of war. The duke of Kiow gave too implicit credit 
to the counſels and pretended friendſhip of the perfidious 
Pole, who ſeized him, and conducted him through bye- 
roads into Poland. Waſilkon, ſon of the duke of Kiow, 
to revenge this violence on his father, had alſo recourſe 
to ſtratagem. He prevailed on an Hungarian lord to 
repair to the court of Poland, and ſolicit a government. 
The artifice ſucceeded, and the Hungarian was put 1n 
poſſeſſion of Williſca, an important place in the palati- 
nate of Cracovia, which he immediately delivered up to 
the Ruſſians; and even placed himſelf at their head to 
deſtroy it by fire and ſword ; after having firſt loaded the 
inhabitants with chains. 

Not ſatisfied with this revenge, Waſilkon laid a more 
fatal ſnare for Poland. He deprived Jaroſlaw, the ally 
of that crown, of his duchy of Halitz, and drove him 
from his dominions. The diſpoſſeſſed prince implored 
the aſſiſtance of Boleſlaus III. Waſilkon, who expected 
that ſuch a ſtep would be taken, bribed ſome of the 
principal inhabitants of the duchy of Halitz, and pre- 
vailed on them to go to the court of Poland, to acquaint 
Jaroſlaw and the king, that if they came with only a few 
le Poliſh ſoldiers, they could effect the conqueſt of 

at country ; as the inhabitants, and almoſt all Ruſſia, 
would ſecond them. | 

\ Theſe deputies related their tale with ſuch an air of 
truth, that they were not in the leaſt ſuſpected. Boleſ- 

laus, anxious to take advantage of theſe favourable cir- 
cumſtances, haſtened to the ſcene of action, in 1182, 
with only a ſmall body of troops, and marched to Ruſſia 
4 to a certain conqueſt. Waſilkon, who waited for him 
with a large army, ſuffered the Poles to entangle them- 
clves in the defiles, and then fell upon them with great 
lury. Boleſlaus, for the firſt time, was obliged to ſeek 

1 lafety in flight; with the ſhame and vexation of 

wing been ſo eaſily impoſed on, and of having ſeen his 

avelt troops ingloriouſly periſh, without being able to 
defend themſelves. | | 

Hoſtilities between Ruſſia and Poland continued, with 
abated violence, under Boleſlaus III. and Caſimir II. 
and the latter made an irruption into the duchy of Halitz, 
© reinſtate his nephew Miceſlaus, who had been driven 


em that territory: but the Ruſſians poiſoned him, and 


72 
offered his dominions to Wladimir, another nephew of 
the King of Poland. Wladimir, to increaſe his ſtrength, 
ſought the aſſiſtance of the Hungarians, whoſe friendſhip 
he had before experienced ; but Bela, king of Hungary, 
inſtead of forming an alliance with him, put him in 
chains, and took poſſeſſion of his dominions ; into which 
he diſpatched his fon Andrew; in the character of a vice- 
roy. But the captive prince found means to eſcape, and 
applied to the Poles, who were ever ready to take up 
arms againſt the Ruſſians. With their aſſiſtance he de- 
feated the Hungarians, and recovered the duchy of Halitz, 
which he had rendered tributary to his late benefactors. 

The death of Wladimir occaſioned freſh feuds and 
contentions. The greateſt part of the Ruſſian princes 
aſſerted, ſword in hand, their right to the duchy of Ha- 
litz, Romanus, duke of Lucko, aſſiſted by Poland, 
took poſſeſſion of it, and afterwards became an implaca- 
ble enemy to that power, whoſe vaſſal he diſdained to be. 
Fortune, however, did not ſecond his high ſentiments. - 
Leſko, then a general, and afterwards king of Poland, 
killed him in battle on the banks of the Viſtula; and 
made a dreadful ſlaughter of his numerous army. 

The Ruſſians, in 1237, were reduced to a moſt deplo- 
rable ſituation, perpetually diſtreſſed by their own ſove- 
reigns, harraſſed by their neighbours, and expoſed to all 
the calamities of war; when, to complete their miſery, 
the Tartars, ſtill greater ſavages than themſelves, poured 
in upon them with irreſiſtible fury, and actually made a 
conqueſt of their country. Hiſtory does not inform us of 
the particulars of this remarkable event, any further than 
that innumerable multitudes of thoſe barbarians, headed 
by their Khan Batto, or Battus, after having ravaged 
great part of Poland and Sileſia, broke ſuddenly into 
Ruſſia, and laid every thing waſte before them, markin 
their ſteps with every act of cruelty. Moſt of the Ruſ- 
fan princes, among whom was the great duke George 
Sevoloditz, were made priſoners, and put to death upon 
the rack. Mercy was extended only to thoſe who volun- 
tarily acknowledged the Tartars for their lords. 

The relentleſs conqueror impoſed upon the Ruſſians 
every thing that is moſt mortifying in ſlavery ; inſiſting 
that they ſhould have no princes but ſuch as he approved; 
and that they ſhould pay him an annual tribute, which 
was to be brought by their ſovereigns themſelves, who 
were to preſent it humbly to the Tartarean ambaſſador 
as he ſar on horſeback. They were alſo to proſtrate 
themſelves before the haughty Tartar, to offer him milk 
to drink, and, ſhould any drops of it happen to fall to 
the ground, to lick them up: a ſingular mark of ſer- 
vility, worthy of the barbarian who impoſed it, and 
which continued to be the practice for almoſt two hun- 
dred and ſixty years. 


MICHAEL SEVOLODITZ ZERNIGOUSKI. 


THE great duke, George Sevoloditz, was ſucceeded 
by his brother Michael Sevoloditz Zernigouſki, who 
oppoſed the Tartars, by whom he was defeated and 
killed. Three of his ſons ſurvived him, named Theo- 
dor, Alexander, and Andrew, whoſe wars with each 
other proved fatal to them all. A ſon of Alexander, of 
the ſame name, was then ſeated on the throne by the Tar- 
tars; and his ſon Danilow, or Daniel Alexandrowitz, 
removed his court from Wolodimir to Moſcow, where 
he firſt aſſumed the title of great duke of Wolodimir and 
Moſcow. Daniel Alexandrowitz left two ſons, Gregory 
and John : the former, ſurnamed Kalita, aſcended the 
throne ; but he was ſoon aſſaſſinated by another prince 
named Demetri Michaelowitz, who was put to death by 
the Tartars for the murder of Gregory. John, alſo ſur- 
named Kalita, was then appointed czar : he left three 
ſons, John, Simon, and Andrew; the eldeſt of which, 
commonly called Iwan Iwanowitz, was made czar, with 
the approbation of the Tartars, on whom he was de- 
pendent. | : , | . 

During theſe ſeveral reigns, which occupy a ſpace of 


upwards of a hundred years, and which all hiſtorians 


have been, obliged to paſs over as ſlightly as we have 
done, for want of authentic records concerning them, the 


miſeries of a foreign yoke were aggravated by all che 


calamitics 
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calamities of inteſtine war and diſcord ; while the knights 
of Livonia, or Brothers of the Short Sword, as they are 
ſometimes called, .on one ſide, and the Poles on the 


other, ſeizing the opportunity, attacked Ruſſia, took ſe- 


veral of its towns, and ſome conſiderable territories. 

The Tartars and Ruſſians, whoſe intereſts were the 
ſame in theſe reſpects, often united to oppoſe their com- 
mon enemies, but were generally unſucceſsful. The 
Livonians took Pleſkow, and the Poles made themſelves 
maſters of Red Ruſſia, the Ukraine, Podolia, and the 
city of Kiow. Caſimir the Great, one of the kings, 
carried his conqueſts ſtill farther in 1340. He claimed a 
part of Ruſſia, in conſequence of his affinity by blood to 
Boleſlaus, duke of Halitz, who died without iſſue, and 
forcibly poſſeſſed himſelf of the duchies of Halitz, Luc- 
kow, and Perzemyſlia ; with the diſtricts of Lubaczow, 
Trebowla, and Sanock ; forming a province of Poland 
of theſe countries. 

The conquered Ruſſians were ill diſpoſed to brook the 
government of the Poles, whoſe laws and manners were 
more contrary to their own than thoſe of the Tartars, 
with which they were in ſome degree acquainted. They 
Joined with the latter to endeavour to recover their loſt 
territories, and aſſembled an army numerous enough to 
overwhelm all Poland ; but thoſe of which it was com- 
poſed wanted diſcipline and valour. Caſimir, undaunted 
by this deluge of barbarians, preſented himſelf at the 
head of a few troops, on the borders of the Viſtula, and 
obliged his enemies to retire with precipitation. 


DEMETRIUS IWANOWITZ. 


DEMETRIUS IWANOWITZ, ſon of Iwan 
Iwanowitz, who commanded in Moſcow, made frequent 
efforts to rid himſelf of the galling yoke. He ſeveral 
times defeated Mamay, khan of the Tartars, refuſed to 
pay them any tribute, and aſſumed the title of great 
duke of Muſcovy : but the oppreſſors of the north re- 
turned in greater numbers than before ; and Demetrius, at 
length overpowered, after a ſtruggle of three years, pe- 
riſhed with his whole army, which is ſaid to have ex- 
ceeded two hundred and forty thouſand men. 


BASILIUS DEMETRIWITZ. 


TO revenge his father's death, Baſilius Demetriwitz 
attacked his enemies, drove them out of his dominions, 
and conquered Bulgaria, Equally politic and brave, he 
formed an alliance with the Poles, whom he could not 
ſubdue, and ceded to them a part of his country, on 
condition that they ſhould aſſiſt him in defending the reſt 
againſt any new incurſions of the Tartars. This treaty 
was, however, but a weak barrier againſt ambition : the 
Ruſſians found new enemies in their allies, and the Tar- 
tars ſoon returned. Endeavours to eſtabliſn a peace, 
merely by conventions, generally prove ineffectual. 

Baſilius Demetriwitz had a ſon of the ſame name, to 
whom the crown ought regularly to have deſcended ; but 
the father, ſuſpecting his legitimacy, left it to his own 
brother Gregory, a man of a tyrannical diſpoſition. This 
prince was fo deteſted by the people, that they aſſerted the 

ſon's right, and proclaimed him their ſovereign. The 
Tartars took cognizance of the diſpute, and determined 
it in favour of Baſilius. Gregory had recourſe to arms, 
drove his nephew from Moſcow to the principality- of 
Ueglitz, forcibly uſurped the throne, and kept poſſeſſion 
of it. On the death of Gregory, Baſilius returned to 
Moſcow; but Andrew and Demetrius, the ſons of the 
late uſurper, laid ſiege to the city, and obliged him to 
retire to the monaſtery of Troitz, where they took him 
priſoner, and put out his eyes; whence he acquired the 
appellation of Jemnoi, blind, by which this Baſilius is 
diſtinguiſhed. Incenſed at the cruel treatment, which 
this unfortunate prince had ſuffered, his ſubjects forced 
the perpetrators of it to fly to Novogorod, and reinſtated 
their lawful ſovereign at Moſcow, where he died. 
I The impenetrable darkneſs, in which the hiftory of 
RKuſſia has been hitherto involved, ſuch as baffles all en- 
deavours to trace the regular ſucceſſion of their ſovereigns 
down to the preſent time, begins now to clear up a little. 
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the firſt foundation of its future grandeur. 
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| minions, and made himſelf maſter of Caſan ; where: be 


Their tranſactions become important to other nations, the 
hiſtorians of which afford us ſome, though till very im. 

erfect accounts of them. What time has obliterated, or 
what perhaps never was recorded, we cannot call back 
from oblivion. Perpetvally expoſed to the fatal viciſ- 
ſitudes of foreign and domeſtic wars, diſtreſſed by the 
bloody conteſts of its own diſunited princes, and plunged 
into all the miſeries of complicated ſlavery, Rutſia was 
now become a prey to the Poles, as well as to the Tartars 
who ſeemed to vie with each other which ſhould diſpoſe 
of the empire and its ſovereigns. The right of conqueſt 
which can only ſubſiſt while it is ſupported by power, is 
ever a diſputed title, an inexhauſtible ſource of cruelty 


and oppreſſion. 


JOHN, oz IWAN BASILOWITZ. 


IN the midſt of this general confuſion aroſe John 
Baſilowitz, a man whoſe violent paſſions infpired him 
with boldneſs, activity, and reſolution ; and whoſe im- 
petuous vices produced the happy effects of heroic virtues. 
He ſucceeded his father, Baſilius the Blind, in 1450, 
and, by his 1nvincible ſpirit and refined policy, became 
both the conqueror and deliverer of this country ; laying 


Obſerving, with indignation, the narrow limits of his 
power at his acceſſion to the throne, he began immedi- 
ately to revolve within himſelf the means of enlarging 
his dominions. Marriage, though he was bur little at- 
tached to women, ſeemed to him to be one of the beſt 
expedients he could begin with : he therefore demanded 
and obtained Maria, ſiſter of Michael, duke of T were, 
whom he ſoon after depoſed, under pretenc* of revenging 
the injuries done to his father, and added this duchy to 
his own territories of Moſcow. Maria did not live long, 
and, upon her death, he married Sophia, daughter of 
Thomas Paleogolus, who had been driven from Con- 
ſtantinople, and obliged to take ſhelter in Rome ; where 
the pope portioned this princeſs, in expectation of pro- 
curing great advantages to the Romiſh religion: but he 
was diſappointed, Sophia being under the neceſſity of 
conforming to the Greek church, after her arrival in 
Ruſſia. What could induce Baſilowitz to ſeek a conſort 
at ſuch a diſtance, it is not eaſy to explain; but it is cer- 
tain that to this alliance the Ruſſians owed their delive- 
rance from the Tartarean yoke. 

Baſilowitz, going to meet the ambaſſadors of the Tar- 
tars at ſome diſtance from the city, and ſtanding to hear 
what they had to ſay to him whilſt they were at dinner, 
Sophia told him ſhe was ſurpriſed to find that ſhe had 
married a ſervant to the Tartars. Stung to the quick at 
this reproach, he feigned illneſs on the arrival of the next 
deputation from the Tartars ; and, under that pretence, 
avoided a repetition of the ſtipulated humiliating cere- 
monial. Another diſagreeable circumſtance to this prin- 
ceſs was, that the Tartars had, by agreement, within 
the walls of the palace at Moſcow, "tha in which their 
miniſters reſided, in order to ſhew their power, and watch 
the actions of the great duke. 

To get rid of theſe, a formal embaſſy. was ſent to the 
Tartarean khan, to acquaint him that Sophia, having 
been favoured with a vilion from above, ordering her to 
build a temple where thoſe houſes ſtood, ſhe could not be 
at reſt till ſhe had fulfilled the divine command, and 
therefore his leave was requeſted' to pull them down; 3 
promiſe being at the ſame time made that other houſes, 
equally commodious, ſhould be erected on another ſpot. 
The khan conſented ; the habitations in queſtion were 
demoliſhed, but, as no new ſtructures were provided, the 
reſidents were under the neceſſity of quitting Moſcow; 
their prince not being able to revenge this breach of pro- 
miſe, on account of a war he was then engaged in wit 
the Poles. | 3 4 

Baſilowitz, taking advantage of this circumſtance, a" 
having conſiderably increaſed his forces, openly 1 8 0 
all ſubje&ion to the Tartars, in 1477, attacked their do 


was ſolemnly crowned with the diadem of that kingdom . 
which is ſaid to be ſame which is now vſed for the £07 
nation of the Riſian ſovereigns, The pr Pam, 
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Permia, with a conſiderable part of Lapland and Aſiatic 


was reduced by his generals, after a ſeven-years' ſiege, 
and yielded him an immenſe treaſure : no leſs, ſay ſome 
writers, than three hundred cart-loads of gold and filver, 
and other valuable effects. Baſilowitz, the better to ſe- 
cure his conqueſt, judiciouſly put it under the protection 
of the Poles, voluntarily rendered himſelf their tributary 
for it, and accepted a governor from the hand of their 
king Caſimir; a weak and indolent prince, from whom 
he knew he had nothing to fear. 

The Novogorods continued to enjoy all their privi- 
leges, till about two years after this tranſaction; when 
Bafilowitz, ambitious of reigning without controul, en- 
tered their city with a numerous retinue, under pretence 
of keeping to the Greek faith ſome of its inhabitants, 
who were ſuppoſed to incline to the Romiſh religion; 
and, with the aſſiſtance of their archbiſhop Theophilus, 
ſtripped them of all their remaining riches. He then 
depoſed the treacherous prelate, and eſtabliſhed over No- 
vogorod new magiſtrates, who were creatures of his own. 
All the north beheld, with terror and aitoniſhment, the 
rapid increaſe of the victor's power; foreign nations 
courted his alliance ; and the ſeveral petty princes of Rul- 
ſia ſubmitted to him without reſiſtance. 


when Baſilowitz, elated with his ſucceſs, ſent a body of 
troops into Lithuania, and ſoon became maſter of ſeve- 
ral of its towns. Caſimir applied for aſſiſtance to 
Matthias, king of Hungary, who, inſtead of becoming 
his ally, informed him that his ſoldiers were undiſci- 
plined; that his auxiliaries had lately mutinied for want 
of pay; and that it was impoſſible for him to raiſe a new 
army out of the neighbouring countries. Thus ſituated, 
the Poliſh monarch was obliged to purchaſe of Baſilo- 
vitz a ceſſation of arms for two years; during which 
period the Ruſſian ſovereign made new acquiſitions to his 
dominions. Servia, a large territory, at this time re- 
nounced their ſubjection to Poland, and put themſelves 
under the protection of Ruſſia, Matthias, king of 
Hungary, dying about this time, Caſimir engaged to 
aſſiſt John Albert, who was a candidate for the vacant 
crown; in conſequence of which he purchaſed a renewal 
of the truce with the Ruſſians, which furniſhed Baſilo- 
witz with further time to eſtabliſh himſelf in his new ac- 
quiſitions. 

Caſimir died in 1492, and his ſon John Albert af- 
cended the throne of Poland. This prince involved 
himſelf unneceſſarily in a war with the brave Stephen, 
duke of Moldavia. Rendered indolent by a laſcivious 
diſpoſition, and a propenſity to pleaſure, he did not at- 
tempt to moleſt Baſilowitz in any of his poſſeſſions, but 
concluded a peace with him on terms very advantageous 
to the latter. He even engaged, by treaty, not to aſſiſt 
the Lithuanians, (though they had choſen his brother 
Alexander for their duke) if they ſhould be attacked by 
the Ruſſians. Alexander, to guard againſt the incon- 
veniencies of this agreement, demanded, and obtained 
in marriage, Helena, daughter of Baſilowitz, by his 
ſecond wife Sophia. The Lithvanians then flattered 
themſelves with a proſpect of tranquillity ; but the am- 

tous czar, a title which Baſilowitz had aſſumed after 
his conqueſt of Caſan, aiming only at an increaſe of do- 
minion, found a pretence for breaking with his new allies, 
by alledging that Poliſh Pruſſia, as far as the river 

zina, had formerly belonged to his anceſtors, and 
therefore ſhould be his. He added that Alexander had 
endeavoured to force the Poliſh Ruſſians to embrace the 
religion of the church of Rome. He therefore ſent 
e armies, by different ways, into the territories of his 

n in- lav, in the year 1 500; which reduced ſeveral places, 

ſtroyed the country about Smolenſko, and defeated the 

thuanian field-marſhal Oſtroſsky. Alexander raiſed a 
ty army of Sileſians, Moravians, and Bohemians; but 

arrived too late, the Ruſſians having retired with 
tr plunder. ee 

Elated by ſucceſs, the Ruffians invaded Livonia in 
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Bulgaria, foon ſubmitted to him. Great Novogorod 


The Poles complained loudly of his breach of faith 
with reſpect to Novogorod, and threatened revenge; 


1502, with an hundred and thirty thouſand men; but 


the croſs, with only twelve thouſand men, gave them a 
total overthrow ; killing ten thouſand of his enemies, 
though he ſuſtained very little loſs on his own ſide, Baſi- 
lowitz, diſpirited by this defeat, immediately diſpatched 
an embaſſy to Plettenberg, and concluded with him a 
truce for fifty years, | 

Alexander had been elected king of Poland, on the 
death of his brother John Albert; but the Poles refuſed 
to crown his conſort Helena, becauſe ſhe adhered to the 
Greek religion. Enraged at this affront, and perhaps 
more ſtimulated by ambition, Baſilowitz reſolved again to 
try his fortune with them, and ordered his ſon Demetrius, 
who was now the eldeſt, to march againſt Smolenſko, 
and reduce that city, The young prince did all that 
could be done ; but the vigorous reſiſtance of the be- 
ſieged, and the arrival of the king of Poland with a 
large army, obliged the Ruſſians to raiſe the ſiege, and 
return home. After this miſcarriage, the czar was glad 
to make a freſh truce with the Poles for ſix years, on the 
eaſy terms of only returning the priſoners ke had taken. 
Some hiſtorians have aſſerted, that Baſilowitz, ſuppoſing 
his ſon had not acted with a proper degree of courage and 
conduct, gave him a blow on his return which laid him 
dead at his feet; but this fact is not confirmed by thoſe 
whoſe authority can be relied on. It is certain, how- 
ever, that neither of them long ſurvived this event, and 
that Demetrius died firſt. ä 

John Baſilowitz departed this life in November, 1505, 
after a reign of fifty-five years, leaving behind him an 
immenſe territory, chiefly of his own acquiring. On 
his death-bed, he declared his grandſon Demetrius, the 
only child of his late fon John, his lawful ſucceſſor. 

This prince may juſtly be conſidered as one of the 
founders of the vaſt empire of Ruſſia, He had all the 
qualities which conſtitute a conqueror : an . enterpriſing 
genius, an intrepid foul, and an indefatigable body ; but 
it muſt likewiſe be acknowledged that he had all the 
vices of a barbarous age, and all the ferocity of his 
ſavage country. Battles, bloodſhed, and the miſeries of 
war, were his ſupreme delight. He fought and triumph- 
ed with that aſcendancy which is the reſult of confidence 
and a happy temerity. His air was commanding, his 
ſtature gigantic, his ſtrength aſtoniſhing, and his coun- 
tenance fierce and terrible. The poor were never ſuf- 
fered to approach him, nor were his ears ever open to 
their complaints; yet, even in his life-time, he was 
ſtiled The Great; though his conqueſts only could en- 
title him to that diſtinction, Though he puniſhed 
drunkenneſs ſeverely in others, and, to prevent it, pro- 
hibited the felling of ſtrong liquors, he was himſelf much 
addicted to exceſſive drinking. Baſilowitz encircled 
Moſcow with a wall, and built the city of Iwangorod in 
one ſummer. He alſo encreaſed the titles of the Ruſſian 
ſovereigns, ſtiling himſelf great-duke of Wolodimer, 
Moſcow, and Novogorod, and lord of all the Ruſlias. 


BASILIUS IWANOWITZ. 


SOON after the death of John Baſilowitz, his ſon 
Gabriel Iwanowitz, at the inſtigation of his mother 
Sophia, ſacrificed the young Demetrius, the ſon of his 
elder brother, by confining him in a priſon, where he 

riſhed ; not without ſuſpicion of having been ſtarved 
to death. During the ſhort time that this unfortunate 
prince ſurvived his grandfather, Gabriel contented him- 
{elf with the title of guardian of the realm; but on his 
deceaſe he aſcended the throne, and was crowned by the 
name of Baſilius, which he preferred to that of Gabriel. 
He aſſumed all the titles then belonging to the ſove- 
reignty, to which ſome ſay he firſt added that of czar ; 
though others aſſert, that his father firſt adopted that 
title upon his conqueſt of Caſan. | 

Alexander, king of Poland, ſuppoſing Ruſſia would 


be diſtracted by factions and civil wars, marched into 


Lithuania to be in readineſs to act; but he found iz ne- 
ceſſary to return, and died the following year. Baſilius, 


in his turn, expected the Poles would quarrel, and pro- 
poſed to take advantage of their diſſentions. He laid 
ſiege to Smolenſko, under pretence that his ſiſter Helena 


had not been treated with the reſpeft due to her digg, 
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as queen dowager. The beſieged made a brave reſiſt- 
ance, and he thought proper to return with ſpeed. 
Michael Glinſki, one of the greateſt generals of the 
age, thinking himſelf ſlighted by Sigiſmund, king of 
Poland, came over to Moſcow, where he was well re- 
ceived by Baſilius, who gave him a conſiderable com- 
mand, with which he made ſeveral conqueſts for the 
Ruſſians; but the Poles, under the command of duke 
Conſtantine Oſtroſki, made the czar tremble on his 
throne, and forced him to ſubmit to ſuch conditions as 
the victors thought proper to impoſe. A treaty was 
concluded and ratified at Wilna the following year, by 
which all the places taken by Glinſki, in Lithuania, were 
reſtored. | 
Soon after Baſilius, ſuſpecting that Glinſki had made 
his terms with Sigiſmund, and meant to betray hun, 
cauſed him to be arreſted and impriſoned. Lithuania 
was ſtill the aim of Baſilius; in order to puſh that 
point, he ordered Iwan Czeladin, a man of great reſolu- 
tion, and enterpriſing even to raſhneſs, to march thither 
with eighty thouſand men. The army of the Poles, in- 
cluding the Lithuanians, amounting to ſixty-five thou- 
ſand, commanded by the brave and experienced duke 
Oſtroſki, met on the oppolite banks of the Dnieper, 
near Orſova, and paſſed that rapid river in their ſight. 
The Lithuanians began the attack, but were repulſed by 
the Ruſſians ; who, imprudently following them, loſt an 
advantageous ſituation, and found themſelves at once 
expoſed to the full fire of the enemy's artillery. The 
Poliſh cavalry then ruſhed in among them, ſword-in- 
hand, and made dreadful havock ; the trembling Ruſ- 
ſians hardly attempting even to defend themſelves. 
Thoſe who endeavoured to fly were driven into 
'the Dnieper and drowned; and the conqueror, when 
 weary- of | laughter, made ſlaves of the reſt. At the 
head of theſe captives ſtood the haughty Czeladin, foam- 
ing with rage, and curſing his ſtars for a misfortune 
which his own vanity alone had brought upon him. 
The pope ordered public thankſgiving for this victory 
of the Poles; and Sigiſmund, to ſhow his gratitude for 
that favour, ſent an embaſſy to his holineſs with a preſent 
'of fourteen boyars taken in the battle. But theſe were 
ſtopped near Inſpruck, by order of the emperor Maxi- 
milian, who ordered them to be conveyed back to Baſi- 
Jivs, to the great mortification of the pious Poliſh king; 
who declared that he conſidered this proceeding as a vio- 
lation of the law of nations. 

In the mean time Baſilius's danger increaſed daily: the 
Crim Tartars made incurſions into Ruſſia ; the emperor 
refuſed any aſſiſtance ; the Ruſſian troops were unſuc- 
ceſsful in Livoma ; and the Tartars invaded Muſcovy, 
made themſelves maſters of Moſcow, and again ſub- 
jected the czar to a tribute. Soon after which he con- 
'cluded a five years truce with Sigiſmund, king of 
Poland. | 

Early in the year 1526, Baſilius put away his conſort 
Salomea, becauſe, during the ſpace of twenty-one years, 
ſhe had never borne him a child. Before his marriage, 
in 1505, immediately after his acceſſion to the throne, 
he aſſembled his council, and the principal people in his 
dominions, and requeſted them to declare, whether it 
would be moſt conducive to the good of his country, 
that he ſhould marry a. native or a foreigner. They all 
entreated him to marry one of their own nation; alledg- 
ing that a princeſs of another country would introduce 
| new -modes and cuſtoms, occaſion vaſt expences, 
and profeſs-another religion; This advice was ſtrongly 
enforced by one Micrus, a Ruſſian nobleman, in hopes 
that Baſilius would pitch upon his daughter, a young 
lady of uncommon beauty. No leſs than fifteen hun- 
dred ladies appeared at court as candidates for the hand 
of the "czar, among whom he ſelected Salomea, the 
daughter of Iwan Saburow. The unfortunate czarina 
was now conducted to a convent, where ſhe was forced 
to aſſume the habit of a nun; and, on her pouring forth 
invectives againſt” Baſilius for his cruelty, his prime- 
miniſter Iwan ygona- Exhibited a ſpecimen of the 
Ruſſian manners, by fcourging her with a horſe-whip, 
for ing to abuſe herlord. 

-  Bafilius, thinking he had exerciſed two much ſeverity 
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them; and repreſented ſtrongly. to the emperors 


againſt tGlinſki,” or Wiſhing to ſecure the fidelity of a man 
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of his great talents, married that iu priſoned nobleman; 
neice, Helena, Glinſki was ſet at liberty, promoted to 
greater honours than before, and even appointed one of 
the regents of the ſtate, in caſe of the demiſe of the 
czar. | 

In 1533, the czar, thinking to reduce the Cafan Tar. 
cars, ſent an army againſt them, and Killed twenty thou « 
ſand of their troops, but could not force them to ſubmit. 
On the contrary their allies, the Crim Tartars, defeareq 
the Ruſſians near the river Occa, and entered their ter- 
ritories, which they laid waſte with fire and ſword, By 
this time the laſt truce with Poland had expired, and 
Sigiſmund began to prepare for war: but, naturally 
averſe to violence, though in ever ſo juſt a cauſe, he 
proceeded ſlowly, and, in the mean time, the czer was 
taken ill, and died; leaving behind him two ſons, John 
and Gregory, by his wife Helena. 

Baſilius was too weak and puſillanimous to ſupport, 
with honour, the weight of a crown, not yet well eſta- 
bliſhed. By his will he bequeathed the ſovereignty to his 
eldeſt ſon John; expreſsly excluding his own two bro- 
thers, George and Andrew, and appointing Glinſki, 
with two others, guardians to both his children, and his 
widow. 

Petreius, Bentenfels, and ſeveral others, mention 
Helena as a woman of abandoned morals, and diſſolute 
behaviour: they add, that her uncle Glinſki, when 
regent, taking the liberty to reprove her for her criminal 
amours, particularly with one Iwan Ozam, ſhe con- 
trived an accuſation againſt him, charging him with a 
deſign to fend the young princes to Poland, and uſurp 
the crown. This allegation was ſo artfully ſupported by 
ſeveral perſons who had been bribed, that the ſtates de- 
clared him a traitor, and committed him to priſon, where 
he ended his days miſerably ; but, after his death, they 
diſcovered that they had been impoſed on; in conſe- 
quence of which they poiſoned Helena, ſeized her gal- 
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lant, tied him to a ſpit, and roaſted him alive. | 
JOHN BASILOWITZ II. ( 
| | ( 
IWAN, or JOHN BASILOWITZ II. was an p 
infant of five years of age when he ſucceeded to the t 
throne. His uncles, Andrew and George, endeavoured t 
to wreſt the ſceptre from him in 15 33, but miſcarried in I 
their attempt, through the care and 'vigilance of his 
faithful guardians. I 
Taking advantage of the minority of the ſovereign, c 
the Poles made themſelves maſters of Starodub, but not y 
of its fortreſs ; and burnt Smolenſko, though they could t 
not reduce its caſtle. The approach of winter obliged E 
them to retire ; but next year, in the midſt of that ri n 
gorous ſeaſon, the Ruſſians invaded and laid waſte t 
Lithuania. In the following year the Poles took the t 
caſtle of Starodub, with a conſiderable booty, and ſeveral te 
priſoners of diſtinction. | w 
Baſilowitz aſſiduouſly applied himſelf to ſuch ſtudies re 
as might qualify him to govern his vaſt dominions. re 
Having entered his nineteenth year, he ſent a ſplendid p: 
embaſly to the emperor Charles V. who was then at fi 
Augſburg, and offered to enter into a league with him R 
againſt the Turks, as enemies to the Chriſtian religion; 


for his further information in which, he 11 that his 
ambaſſador might be permitted to fend, from Germany 
to Ruſſia, proper prieſts to inſtruct him and his ſubjects 
He alſo deſired to have ſome wiſe and experienced 
ſtateſmen, able to civilize the wild people under his 
government; and, the better to poliſh them, begged 
likewiſe to be ſupplyed with architects, artiſts, and me- 
chanics of every kind ; in return for which he offered to 
furniſh two tons of gold annually, for twenty ſucceſſive 
years, to be employed in the war againſt the Turks. 
Charles readily agreed to the propoſal, of the cab! 
and the Ruſſian ambaſſador engaged upwards of three 
hundred German artiſts, who were directed to repair io 
Lubeck, in order to proceed from thence to 2 
But the Lubeckers, who were then powerful, and am 
at engroſſing the whole commerce of the north, 2 


the dangetrou 


name of all the merchants of Livonia, . 
FT) 1 inn tn conſequenc 
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conſequence of thus affording inſtruction to the Ruſſians, 
who would ſoon avail themfelves of it to ruin their trade, 
and diſtreſs the ſubjects of his imperial majeſty, The 
workmen and others, intended for Ruſſia, were eaſily 
perſuaded to return to their reſpective homes; and the 
czar's ambaſſador was arreſted on his arrival at Lubeck, 
2nd impriſoned there at the ſuit of the Livonians, He 
made his eſcape indeed ſhortly after; but Baſilowitz, 
highly provoked at theſe proceedings, vowed ample re- 
venge on the daring authors of this inſolence. 

Being at war with the Tartars, the czar inveſted 
Caſan in 1552; he ordered his pioneers to undermine 
the walls of the citadel, a practice then unknown to the 
enemy. This work being completed, he directed ſome 
of his people to ſet fire to the powder, which acted fo 
effectually, that great part of the fortification was in- 
ſtantly blown up. The Muſcovites, ruſhing into the 
city ſword in hand, made a dreadful ſlaughter, whilſt the 
aſtoniſhed Tartars, crowding out at a gate on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, croſſed the river Caſanka, and fled into the 
foreſts. Among the numerous priſoners taken on this 
occaſion, were Simeon, king of Caſan, and his queen, 
both of whom were ſent to Moſcow, where they were 
treated with great civility and reſpect; particularly by the 
czar himſelf, whom Simeon out- lived. 

Baſilowitz then carried his victorious arms into Aſtra- 
can, and ſoon reduced the capital of that country. The 
Livonians, having violated a treaty, and formed an alli- 
ance with Sweden, Baſilowitz invaded Finland, but an 
accommodation immediately enſued. 

About the year 1557, the czar ordered his ambaſſador 
at Vienna to remind the emperor Ferdinand, and the 
empire, of the letter he had written, in 1548, to the 
emperor Charles ; to repeat the offer he had then made 
of depoſiting as much money as ſhould produce two 
tons of gold yearly, for twenty years, to be employed in 
a war againſt the Turks ; beſides furniſhing ſeveral thou- 
ſand Ruſſians, to be maintained at his own expence. He 
declared that his particular reaſon for deſiring to have 
German artiſts and officers, rather than thoſe of any 
other nation, which he could eaſily procure from France 
and Italy, was, that he knew the Germans to be a vir- 
tuous, upright, and honeſt people. But this propoſal, 
though ſtrongly urged, and ſeemingly liſtened to, was 
never complied with. 

The Livonians, about this time, refuſed to pay the 
Dorpt tribute to the czar; alledging, by their ambaſſa- 
dors, that they had ſearched the records of their country 
with great care, and could not find that they owed any 
tribute to the Muſcovites. Incenſed at this behaviour, 
Baklowitz raiſed an army of one hundred thouſand 
men, which penetrated into the diſtrict of Dorpt before 
the end of January, and laid every thing waſte before 
them, with ſuch acts of barbarity as would be ſhocking 
to relate. They then entered the territories of Riga, 


| were they ated with equal inhumanity, and at length 


retired with an immenſe booty, leaving the Livonians to 
repent at leiſure their ill timed parſimony, in refuſing to 


pay the Dorpt tribute, which would not have exceeded 


fifty thouſand dollars. The war continued, and the 
Ruſſians took Narva and Dorpt, and over-ran Livonia. 
A treaty of marriage had been negociating ſome time, 
between the czar and the princeſs Catharine Jagellonica, 
liſter to Sigiſmund-Auguſtus, king of Poland: all the 
articles of matrimonial contract were ſettled, except one, 
which the Poles unjuſtly demanded, and Baſilowitz ac- 
wally refuſed to comply with. They inſiſted that the 
children, which might be the conſequence of this mar- 
nage, ſhould ſucceed him, in prejudice to the princes 
m of his former wife. This unreaſonable condition 
was rejected; but the czar, who was extremely fond of 
the princeſs, ſtill continued his ſuit to obtain her; when 
tne Poles, determined to affront him in the groſſeſt 
manner, ſent him a white mare, finely capariſoned, with 
* mellage, purporting that ſuch a wife was good 
nough for him. Bafilowitz, highly enraged at this 
mult, vowed perperual enmity againſt the Poles, and 
a made them feel the weight of his reſentment. 
uring the remainder of the reign of this prince, he 
"ON almoſt continually at war with the Poles and Tartars, | 


and ſometimes with the Swedes and Turks. About the 
year 1581, ſome of his nobles, ſuppoſing hit to be leſs 
active than he had been, or than he ought to be, made 
their remonſtrances to him: they threw themſelves at his 
feet, offered him their lives and fortunes, and conjured 
him to wipe out the ſtain which ſo long an inactivity would 
bring upon the whole Ruſſian empire. They declared he 
had only to 2 the command, and he ſhould ſoon ſee 
an army on toot as numerous as the leaves of a foreſt ; 
and that, if he would put his eldeſt ſon at their head, his 
preſence would inſpire them with courage to ſurmount 
the greateſt difficulties, 

Baſilowitz, enraged at this addreſs, which he conſi- 
dered as an impliced charge of cowardice, anſwered, that, 
ſince his ſubjects wanted a ſovereign who would obey 
their wills, and be accountable to them for his conduct, 
they might chooſe one where they pleaſed. The Ruſſians, 
afraid of the wrath to which they found they had pro- 
voked their prince, proſtrated themſelves again at his 
feet, proteſting that it was not through any diſaffection 
to him that they had taken ſuch a ſtep; aſſured him that 
they were ſorry for what they had done, and conjured him 
to continue to govern them at his own pleaſure. He then 
inſiſted on their diſcovering the authors of this raſh under- 
taking, that he might puniſh them for their inſolence ; 
and, ſuppoſing his ſon was privy to the tranſaction, he 
reprimanded him very ſeverely. The innocent young 
prince, extremely concerned to find himſelf ſuſpected by 
his father, begged he might be permitted to juſtify him- 
ſelf; but the czar, to ſilence him, gave him a blow on 
the head with a ſtaff he had in his hand, tipped with an 
Iron ferril, and unfortunately ſtruck him on the temple ; 
upon which he dropped down motionleſs at his father's 
feet. Seized with horror at the dreadful fight, Baſilowitz 
threw himſelf on the body of his ſan, embraced him, 
preſſed him to his boſom, and ſpoke to him with all the 
tenderneſs of an affectionate afflicted parent. The prince 
recovered ſo as to be able to addreſs his father in the fol- 
lowing duriful terms. —“ Be aſſured, Sire, there is no 
« conſpiracy: I am incapable of harbouring ſuch' a 
thought. So far from wiſhing to deprive you of em- 
te pire, may the Almighty give you the empire of the 
« univerſe, and add to your life the days which have 
« been taken from my own.” He died four days after, 
to the inexpreſſible grief of his father, whoſe affliction 
brought him almoſt to the grave: it was with difficulty 
that he was prevailed on to receive any nouriſhment, or 
change his dreſs, for a conſiderable time ; nor could he 
ever after hear the prince mentioned without ſhedding 
tears, He ordered him a magnificent funeral; and, to 
expiate his crime, if it could be expiated, ſent ſeventy- 
ſeven thouſand florins to the patriarchs of - Conſtantinople 
and Alexandria, and to the monks who watched the holy 
ſepulchre, that they might pray without ceaſing for the 
ſoul of his ſon. 

It was an addition to the loſs both of the czar and the 
ſtate, that this prince, born of Baſilowitz's firſt conſort 
Anaſtatia, was deſervedly the object of all their hopes ; 
his ſecond brother, Theodore, having a weak under- 
ſtanding ; and the third, Demetrius, being an infant. 

The czar made a truce with the Swedes, and a peace 
with the Poles and Tartars, and died ſoon after at Moſ- 
cow, in 1584. Senſible that his end approached, with- 
out ſhewing the leaſt concern on that account, he turned 
his thoughts particularly to the welfare of his people; to 
promote which he employed the remainder of his life, in 
endeavouring to correct numbers of abuſes which had 
been introduced into- his empire during the war; and 


Lay 


diſpoſition. | 

In this prince Ruſſia loſt one of her greateſt monarchs : 
he was a valiant ſoldier, and a profound politician. His 
perſon was tall, robuſt, and well proportioned ;- and his 
countenance comely and majeſtic. His eyes were ſmall 
and lively, his noſe aquiline, and his complexion ruddy. 
He left two ſons ; Theodore, who ſucceeded! him and 
Demetrius, an infant. This prince compoſed à body 
of laws for the uſe of his ſubjects, collected from many 
precedents and cuſtoms, and called it Suderaju Kuija, 


which, in the Ruſſian language, ſignifies the Book af 


many acts of great clemency confirmed this beneficent 
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Juſtice, This bock, which he delivered to his judges, | 


wes always obſerved, and made. the ſtandard in all law. 
proceedings, though it was not printed till the reign. of 

Alexis, Michaclowitz. Impartiality will not permit us to 

conceal. that, with all his virtues, the czar's paſſions were 

very violent, and the natural ferocity of his country pre- 

vailed in him to the very laſt. 


THEODORE IWANOWIITZ. 


THEODORE was twenty years of age when he 
aſcended the throne of Ruſſia. His perſon was engaging, 
and his temper amiable ; but his underſtanding was weak. 
Bogden Bielſki, to whoſe tutelage Demetrius had been 
conmmitted by his father, ſenſible of Theodore's want of 
capacity, thought it would be eaſy for him to ſeize on the 
ſovereignty, if, by excluding that prince as incapable of 
governing ſo vaſt an empire, he could place his pupil on 
the throne. He therefore took extraordinary pains to 
have it propagated to the people, that Theodore laboured 
under a great debility of mind. | 

This young prince, however, began his. reign in a 
manner that endeared him to his ſubjects: he aboliſhed 
ſome very heavy taxes, diſcharged ſeveral priſoners, who 
had been confined: ſo long, that they deſpaired of ever 
more beholding the fun, and broke the late czar's new- 
raifed body guards, whoſe inſolence and licentiouſneſs had 
rendered them extremely odious. The grandees of the 
empire, perceiving that Bielſki, under the ſpecious pre- 
text of conſulting the welfare of the ſtate, aimed at 
making hirnſelf ſole maſter of the realm, vigorouſly op- 
poſed his deſigns. Finding himſelf diſappointed, he en- 
deavoured to effect by force what he could not compaſs 
with fraud. He raiſed forces, bribed ſome of the troops 
in Moſcow, took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of that city, 
and began to aft with a defpotic authority, The nobi- 


liry, alarmed at-theſe proceedings, immediately beſieged 


him in the caſtle, and ſo diſconcerted him, that he at- 
tempted to eſcape in diſguiſe; but, falling into the hands 
of the beſiegers, they gave him his choice; either to re- 
nounce the man nt of affairs, or ſuffer death. He 
choſe to reſign, and baniſhed himſelf to one of the re- 
moteſt parts of the empire, in the kingdom of Caſan. 
Theodore had married the ſiſter of Knez Boris Gude- 
now, grand-maſter of his horſe. This man, knowing 
how to take ad of the incapacity of his brother- 
in-law; had already found means to ſeize inſenſibly on all 
his authority. He had an inſinuating addreſs, and could 
put on an air of meekneſs and popularity, which con- 
cealed his immoderate ambition. 
The vaſt diſtricts of Siberia were, in 1589, entirely 
ſubjected to Ruſſia, ſome of which had before been tri- 
butary. This immenſe territory was obtained through 
the means of one Strobinow, a native of that country, 
without the loſs of a ſingle man. 
Gudenaw was not ſatisfied with ſovereign power, which 
he in reality exerciſed ;/ he could not bear even a nominal 
zor. He reſolved to make himſelf fole maſter of the 
throne of Ruſſia: To facilitate this buſineſs, it was neceſ- 
ſary to remove the young Demetrius, then about nine 
years of age. Boris Gudcnow reſolved to ſacrifice this 
innocent victim to his ambition, and truſted the execution 
of his harrid purpoſe to an officer, promiſing to re- 
ward him in proportion to the ſervice he expected at his 
bands. The aſſaſſin ſoon found an opportunity of per- 
8 cruel buſineſs; but Gudenow, who knew 
that if he was capable of 'committing ſuch a crime, he 
would alſo be capable of. divulging it, cauſed him to be 


| . and-aflaffinared._ .- 


he news, of the murder of Demetrius ſoon reached 
ED Ps dn Sam: 
was ſufficiently ſuſpected. 1 owager czarina com- 
plained Joudly. of fr 20 Gor: eee demand 
Juſtice : and. Gudenow himſelf gave orders for diſcoveri 
the aſſaſſin; but thoſe, ho knew him were not 5 


N H 
the of. to ſomething more unmedi; 


E. citing. To this purpoſe, he cauſed Moſcow to 
on fire in ſeveral places, in the night-rime ; and, 
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base cotflagration, which raged with extreme vis. 
ence, he appeared remarkably active in endeavotitine to 
| oO 


* 


ſuppreſs the flames; his looks and actions ſeeriting to cx. 
preſs infinite concern. The next day he ſent for thofs 
who had ſuſtained the greateſt damage; and, after a lon 
and pathetic lamentation on the ſubject, promiſed them 
not only to obtain from the czar a ſum of money ſufficient 
to compenſate their loſſes, but alſo that he would rebuild 
their houſes with ſtone at his own expencde. 
Theodore concluded a treaty of peace with the Swedes 
in 1595, and in 1597 he was Foot | with a malady which 
was expected to prove mortal. The chief of the nobility 
requeſted him to name a ſucceſſor, which he told them 
he would do by delivering his ſtaff to the perſon he 
thought moſt proper. When his end approached, and 
the prieſts had dreſſed him in a monk's cowl, according 
to the cuſtom of the Ruſſians at that time, he held cut 
his ſtaff to Theodore Nikititz Romanow, his couſin by 
his mother's ſide, and his next heir. On his refuſing to 
accept it, the ſtaff was preſented to his brother Alexander 
who alſo declined it. A third and fourth brother like. 
wiſe refuſed to accept it: Upon which Theodore, in a 
rage, threw his ſtaff upon the floor, declaring that who- 


| 
ever took it up ſhould have the throne. Boris Gudenow 
then ſtepped forward and took it, to the great mortifica- { 
tion of all the Ruſſian nobility. | [ 
Theodore died after a reign of twelve years, not with- 4 
out violent ſuſpicion of his having been poifoned by his b 
brother-in-law. The czarina was fo well convinced of P 
this circumſtance, that ſhe ſtrongly reproached her brother I 
Boris Gudenow with the murder of her huſband, and 0 
would never ſpeak to him afterwards. . . 
In this prince ended the line of Ruric, who had go- 0 
verned Ruſſia upwards of ſe ven hundred years. | in 
nc 
BORIS GUDENOW. .» 

BORIS, though ſuſpected of having murdered Theo- 
dore, ſucceeded him on the throne. At his coronation the 
he made a vow not to ſhed any blood for the ſpace of five the 
years; nor inflict any heavier puniſhment on criminals ig 
than baniſhing them to Siberia, or ſome other diſtant ley 
place. Numbers of the nobility, who were not abſo- ſuc 
lutely in his intereſt, ſoon experienced the laſt of theſe ag 
puniſhments, under various pretences ; while others, lter 


particularly thoſe who had any claim to the crown, were 
forbid to marry. Theodore Nikititz Romanow, to whom 
the fate czar had firſt offered his ſtaff, was impriſoned 
and ſeparated from his wife. They were forced into dif- 
ferent convents, and obliged to take orders, and change 
their names. A total alteration took place in the man- 
ners of Boris; he now became haughty, ſuſpicious, and 
reſerved. 

In 1601, a terrible famine reduced Moſcow, and the 
adjacent country to ſuch diſtreſs, that the moſt ſhocking 
cruelties were committed by the neareſt relations, upon 
each other, to appeaſe their tormenting hunger. Thou- 
ſands of people lay dead in the ſtreets and highways, with 
their mouths full of hay, ſtraw, and even the molt filthy 
things, which they had endeavoured to eat. In many 
houſes, the fatteſt perſon was killed to ſupply food for the 
reſt, Even parents were ſaid to have eaten their own 
children, und children to have devoured their parents 
Petreius ſays, that he himſelf ſaw a woman bite, ſeveral 
pieces out of a child's arm, as ſhe was carrying it along: 
and captain Margaret relates that four women, having 
ordered a peaſant to come to one of their houſes, u 
pretence of paying him for ſome wood, killed and af 

both him and his horſe. This dreadful calamity cont 
nued three years; in the courſe of which, though Bons 
ſpent immenſe ſums to alleviate it, upwards. of tive PF 
dred thouſand people died in the city of Moſcow onlf- 
About the ſame time the Lubeckers applied to Bols 
| for a renewal of their treaty to trade to Pleſkow, No 
$0009. 40d WA 6 and ſent him ſeveral valuable pie 
ats of plate, with a large ſpread- eagle, finely gilde 
filled LE del Ther Fechuelt was NT; and 16 


ſame indulgence was exteaded to the Dutch and Eig. 
A melancholy gloom, which had long, hung A 
Gudenow, was-now. viſibly increaſed by a — 
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Demetrius was ſtill alive, and that another child had been 
murdered in his ſtead. This information gave him 
much uneaſineſs; and many who were ſuſpected of being 
in the . intereſt of that prince, were put to the rack, in 
order to extort a confeſſion ; but nothing poſitive could 
be diſcovered : Others were baniſhed, and privately mur- 
dered upon the road; and the mother of Demetrius was 
removed . to an obſcure place, fix hundred miles from 
Moſcow. A party of Coſſacks was employed by Boris 
to murder the perſon ſaid to be Demetrius, but they could 
not accompliſh that buſineſs. This conduct confirmed 
the belief that Demetrius was no pretender, and that 
Gudenow ſought to take away his life. Had he been 
really an impoſtor, he would doubtleſs have treated the 
ſtory with contempt, and the feigned Demetrius muſt 
conſequently have ſunk into his primitive obſcurity, 
Whether he was really the perſon he pretended to be, or 
only an impoſtor, is a point more difficult to be cleared 
up than perhaps any other in all the annals of Ruſſia, 

Be this as it may, the republic of Poland entered 
ſtrongly into the intereſt of Demetrius. The proots of 
his birth were examined in the diet, when it appeared 
that the pretended Demetrius, as he was called, had one 
arm ſhorter than the other, and a wart on his cheek, both 
which had been obſerved of the young Demetrius at 
Uglitz. He was acknowledged as the legitimate heir of 
the crown of Ruſſia; and an army was raiſed to ſet him 
on the throne of his anceſtors. In the mean time an em- 
baſſy arrived from Boris, to remind Sigiſmund of the 

ace which then ſubſiſted between him and the czar ; to 
inſiſt on his delivering up the pretended Demetrius, dead 
or alive; and to warn him that his aſſiſting that impoſtor 
would draw upon him a war, which he might have cauſe 
to repent. Sigiſmund anſwered, that he did not wiſh to 
infringe the peace of the two nations; but, if any of his 
nobles ſhould chooſe to riſk their fortunes, in order to 
procure redreſs for the unfortunate Demetrius, he would 
not attempt to hinder them. 


The grandees of Poland, regardleſs of the menaces of 


the czar, raiſed four thouſand men, at the head of which 
they put Demetrius; who marched directly into the pro- 
vince of Moſcow, where Czernichew, Putivol, and 
ſeveral ocher places, declared for him immediately. This 
ſucceſs, together with the dreadful miſeries of the ſtill- 
raging famine, threw the Muſcovites into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation. Boris, exceſſively alarmed, aſſembled an 
army of two hundred thouſand men ; but, diſtracted 
with ſuſpicions, knew not whom to intruſt with the 
command. ; 

While Boris was thus diſtreſſed, Demetrius advanced 
to Novogorod, which he beſieged ; and, with a handful 
of men, defeated five thouſand Ruſſians. Fortune was 
leſs favourable to him in the next engagement, in which 
though his army had been encreaſed by numbers of mal- 
contents, he loſt eight thouſand men, and all his cannon ; 
= this advantage was not purſued as it might have 

en, 

Gudenow had again recourſe to ſtratagem, ſending. to 
Putivol two old boyars, who promiſed great rewards to 
the burgliers and principal people of that city, if they 
would deliver Demetrius either dead or alive; but the 
conſpirators were detected, and, to avoid puniſhment, 
dot only made a full diſcovery of the whole tranſaction, 
but joined Demetrius, and wrote to the nobility at Moſ- 
cow, aſſuring them that the rival of Boris was really the 
lon of John Baſilowitz II. | | 3 

Many other attempts upon the life of Demetrius, in- 
duced him to treat the czar in his own way. He therefore 
applied to one Boſmanoff, an officer, who, going to 

olcow with a feigned account of a victory gained over 

emetrius, took an opportunity of conveying fo ſtrong a 
Poiſon to the czar, that, very ſoon after, while he was 
ging audience to the Swediſh and Daniſh ambaſſadors, 
be dropped down, and immediately expired, the blood 
guſhing out from ſevkral parts of his body. Thus ended 

life of Boris Gudenow, a man of ſtrong parts, great 
rarage, and a perfect maſter of the art of diſſimulation. 
Fake "REY formed to govern; and, had 8 
5 cruel and tyrannical temper, no prince could have 
toodfrer in the edlem of Ek.. 
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THEODORE BASILOWITZ was then raiſed to 
the throne, though he enjoyed ſovereign authority but a 
few months; when, by the influence of Demetrius, he 
was hurled from his eminence, and himſelf and family 
confined in priſon. 

DEMETRIUS filled the vacant throne about one 
year, during which his conduct had been conſidered in ſo 
execrable a light, that he was murdered by conſpirators j 


his body was afterwards ſtripped naked, and dragged 
through all the ſtreets of Moſcow. 


N 


AFTER the death of Demetrius, the nobles and 
ſenators then at Moſcow proceeded to the election of a 
new ſovereign; the firſt free election they had known 
lince the days of Ruric. Zuſki was exalted to the 
throne, foon after which he publiſhed a manifeſto, tend- 
ing to blacken the character of Demetrius, whoſe body 
he then erdered to be taken out of the grave and burnt, 
and the aſhes to be thrown into the Moſcaw, that nothing 
of him might remain, 

Zuſki had not long ſwayed the ſceptre, when, in 1607, 
a new impoſtor ſtarted up with the name of Demetrius; 
and after that another, and another. - Theſe impoſtors 
prove the deſpicable ſtate of ignorance in which the 
Ruſſians were immerged. Their country became by 
turns a prey to the Poles and Swedes ; but was at length 
delivered by the good ſenſe of the boyars, impelled by 
their deſpair. In the year 1611, adreadtul conflagration 
happened in Moſcow. The Poles ſet fire to that city, 
which then conſiſted of upwards of one hundred and 
eighty thouſand houſes, in three or four different places ; 
and, while its diſtreſſed inhabitants ran to the aſſiſtance of 
their wives and children, they fell upon them on all ſides, 
and made ſo dreadful a ſlaughter, that all the ſtreets were 
covered with dead bodies. Above a hundred thouſand 
periſhed either by the fire or ſword. The czar's treaſury 
was plundered ; as were the churches and convents, from 
whence the Poles took an incredible quantity of gold, 
ſilver, and precious ſtones, which they 2 into their own 
country. About ſeven thouſand Poles, who had com- 
mitted all this miſchief, lorded it over the aſhes of Moſ- 
cow for fifteen days. | 

A train of misfortunes attended the five years reign of 
Zuſki; his ſubjects therefore grew weary of his govern- 
ment, imputing all their calamities to him, as to a man vi- 
ſibly diſliked by Heaven. After many debates, they offered 


Poland: He accepted it; Zuſki was depoſed, ſhaved, 
and put into a monaſtery ; from whence he was taken to 
be delivered to the Poles, with all his family, and foon 
after died of grief; or, as ſome ſay, of poiſon. 

The election of Uladiſlaus was fer aſide, on account 
of his not coming to accept the ſovereignty ; and, as 
ſoon as the boyars and ſenators ſaw the ſtate a little at reſt, 
they proceeded to the choice of a new ſovereign. After 
ſeveral had been named and rejected, one of the electors 
propoſed Michael Theodorowitz Romanow, ſon of the 
archbiſhop of Roſtow, a youth of ſeventeen years of age. 
The propoſal was generally approved, and, notwith- 
ſtanding his minority, he was elected. | 


MICHAEL THEODOROWITZ. 


MICHAEL THEODOROWITZ began his reign 
with taking every ſtep that prudence could ſuggeſt to 
appeaſe the troubles of his empire, and ftrike at the root 
from whence it was apprehended others might ariſe. His 
temper was ſweet and engaging ; he delighted in the arts 
of peace; and was reſolved, if poſſible, to-efface the re- 
membrance of all the cruelties of his predeceſſors. 

As ſoon as he had notified his election to the king of 
Poland, his father, the archbiſhop of Roſtow, was im- 
mediately ſet at liberty, and ſent home. Michael received 
him as the beſt of parents; and created him patriarch of 
all Ruſſia, on the death of the primate; which happened 


about this 
| utmoſt | 


iod. He conſtantly treated him with the 
pect and filial piety; confalted him on all 
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the crown to Uladiſlaus, ſon of Sigiſmund II. king of 
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'affairs. of importance; and gave him the firſt place in all 
The czar. defeated the attempts of the Poles to place 
Uladiſlaus upon the throne, as well as the claims of a brother 
of. Guſtavus, Adovphus. The claims of the Swedes and 
- Poles. upon Ruſſia, occaſioned a war among thoſe powers, 
which gave Michael a kind of breathing time; which he 
made uſe of; for. the benefit of his ſubjects. James I. of 
England, on his invitation, ſent Sir John Meyrick, as 
his ambaſſador, to Ruſſia, upon ſome commercial affairs, 
and to demand a certain ſum of money which James had 
advanced to Michael or his predeceſſors. The Engliſh 

ourt,, however, was ſo ignorant of the affairs of that 
country, though a Ruſſian company had been eſtabliſhed 


N that James was actually unacquainted with 


zar 's name and title; for he gave him no other deno- 
mination than that of great-duke, or lord of Ruſſia. 
Tree years after, James and Michael became much 
better acquainted; and the latter concluded a commercial 
treaty with England, which ſhews him to have been not 
only well acquainted with the intereſts of his own ſub- 
jeRs, but with the laws and uſages of nations. 
{: Ruſſia: was now at peace with all her neighbours, and 
the czar in a condition to execute the prudent and falutary 
meaſures. he was adopting for the proſperity of his people. 
One of theſe was his marrying, that they might have an 
heir. to the crown of his own blood. The mode of the 
ezar's.nuptials was ſingular: His intention to marry being 
made known, the moſt celebrated beauties of the king- 
dom were ſent for to court, in 1625, and there elegantly 
entertained, They were viſited by Michael, and the moſt 
magnificent nuptial preparations were made, before the 
happy lady was declared, by ſending her rich jewels and 
2 wedding-robe. The reſt of the candidates were diſ- 
miſſed to their: ſeveral homes with handſome preſents. 
His choice fell upon Eudocia, the daughter of Lucojan 
Streſcknew, a poor but worthy gentlemen, whom the 
czar's meſſengers, ſent to acquaint him with the elevation 
of his daughter, found helping his domeſtics in the cul- 
tivation of his patrimonial inheritance, at the diſtance of 
near two hundred miles from Moſcow. 
Eudocia, as virtuous as ſhe was fair, ſoon gained the 
affection of the whole nation by her amiable conduct: 
innocence, when diſtreſſed, always found in her a ſure 

oneſs; the poor never ſolicited her charity in vain. 
She had three daughters ſucceſſively, when the czar, 
deſpairing of a ſon, began to think of being divorced 
from her. His mother, however, diverted him from 
that reſolution; and the next year Eudocia was delivered 
of a prince, who was. baptized by the name of Alexis, 
and became the bond ef inſeparable union between his 


. we | |; 

In 1631, the Poles violated the truce with the Ruſ- 
fians ; in conſequence of which a war enſued, which laſted 
till 1634. when a pcace was concluded. 

Michael Theodorowitz was to reſpected by his neigh- 
» bours for his equity, 
the remainder of his lite, his court was conſtantly graced 
with ambaſſadors from different ſtates, who courted the 
friendſhip of fo great a monarch. This pacific prince, 


beloved by all hi: ſubjects, who conſidered him as their 
father, died on the 12th of July, 1645, in the forty- 
ninth. year of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign. 
He leſt two children, Alexis Michaelowitz, who ſuc- 
geeded bim on the throne, and the princeſs Irene, who 
was betrothed to Chriſtian Wolmar, count of Holſtein, 
but died in 1656, unmarried. | 


rudence, and piety, that, during | 


| 


former of theſe conſorts he had four ſons, Simon, 


OF 


EU AU F-L. 
The czarina, widow of the deceaſed ſovereign, died 
about eight days after the coronation of her ton . who 
teſtified his regard for her by the favours he beſtowed o 
all her family; though the ambitious Moroſav, that he 
* have no ſpies upon his actions about the court 
took Care that their promotions ſhould be ſuch as would 
keep them at a diſtance from Moſcow: while, on the 
other hand, he introduced his own relations, friends and 
creatures, on whom he could rely, and placed them 
about the perſon of his prince. Moroſau had certainly a 
tender regard for his ſovereign, but he attended too much 
to his own intereſt, and ſeemed determined to be, at leaſt 
the firſt ſubject in the empire. To add to his conſequence, 
he prevailed on his majeſty to marry one of the daughters 
of the Ilia Danilowitz Miloſlauſki, and Morofau mar. 
ried her ſiſter a few days after; by which means he be. 
came brother-in-law to Alexis. 


But this ambitious miniſter ſo much abuſed his power, 


by oppreſſing ſome of the czar's ſubjects to enable him 
to be laviſh on his favourites, that an inſurrection at Mor. 
cow was the conſequence. The people aſſembled on the 
6th of July, 1648, and committed many outrages. 
Some of them went immediately to the palace of Mo- 
roſau, which the forces ranſacted, and inſtantly demo- 
liſhed: Their fury was ſuch, that even the images of 
their ſaints did not eſcape it, though they are always held 
in the higheſt veneration by the Ruſſians : but they ſhewed 
marks of reſpect to the wife of Moroſau, by only taking 
away her jewels and pearls, which they threw into the 
ſtreet: They aſſured her, however, that, had ſhe not 
been ſiſter-in-law to the czar, they would certainly have 
cut her in pieces. From the houſe of the favourite, they 
went to his relations, and to all who had any dependence 
on him; where they ſound ſuch immenſe riches, that 
pearls were ſold by handfuls. Nazari Iwanowitz T ziftou, 
chancellor of Ruſſia, who had farmed the impoſt upon 
ſalt, was one of the victims to this popular fury. The 
chancellor had concealed himſelf under a heap of wood; 
but this circumſtance was communicated by one of his 
ſervants to the enraged multitude, who took him out by 
the heels, and dragged him down ſtairs into the court, 
where they beat him till he died: his body was thrown 
on a dung-hill, and his houſe plundered. 

Many other murders were committed, and the popu- 
lace were determined upon making an example of Mo- 
roſau; but, when the fury of the people was a little 
ſubſided, the king interceded for his miniſter, and the 
multitude ſeemed graciouſly inclined to pardon him. 

Alexis recovered Smolenſko, Kiow, and the Ukraine; 
but was unfortunate in his wars with the Swedes, with 
whom he concluded a peace, in 1661, When the grand 
ſcignor, Mahomet IV. haughtily demanded ſome poſ- 
ſeſſions from him in the Ukraine, his anſwer was, That he 
ſcorned to ſubmit to a Mahometan dog, and that his 
ſcymiter was as good as the grand ſeignior's ſabre. He 
promoted agriculture ; introduced into his empire arts 
and ſciences, of which he was himſelf a lover; pub- 
liſhed a code of laws, ſome of which are ſtill uſed in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice ; and greatly improved his army, 
by regulating its diſcipline. | 

He cultivated a correſpondence with the other powers 
of Europe, and even with the court of Rome, thougi 
he enjoined his ambaſſadors not to kiſs. the pope's toe. 
He ſubdued a chief of the, Don Coſſacks, named Slenko 
Raſin, who endeavoured to make himſelf king of Aftra- 
can; when the rebel, and twelve thouſand of his adhe- 
rents, were hanged on the high roads. He introduced 
linen and filk manufactures into his dominions; and, in- 
ſtead of hanging or enſlaving his Lichuanian, Poliſh, and 
T artarean priſoners, he ſent them to people the banks ot 
the Wolga, and the Kama. 225. 

Alexis died in 1676, in the ſorty- ſixth year of his agc 
He had two wives; one the daughter of Ilia DanilowitZ 
Miloſlauſki, already mentioned; and the other the doug 
ter ol Cariloff Nariſkin, a captain of Huſſars. I ” 
laſt, whom he marzied; in 167 1, ſurvived him. By t 
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Theodore, and John; the two firſt of which died be 
him ; and four daughters, Catharine, Theodocia, Met: 


| and Sophia... The childgen of the ſecond marrage Be” 


2 


Peter, juſtly furnamed the Great, and a princeſs who was 
called after her mother's name, Natalia, All the daugh- 
ters died unmarried. 

Alexis was one of the greateſt princes of his time; and 
one of the beſt and wiſeſt that Ruſſia had known for 
many years. Though valiant, he never engaged in war 
but when he could not avoid it. He was the father of 
his people, loved juſtice and peace, and endeavoured, 
during the remainder of his reign, to repair the ills which 
his favorites and miniſters had occaſioned in his youth, 
by abuling his confidence, 


THEODORE ALEXOWITZ. 


THEODORE ſucceeded his father in 1677, at the 
age of eighteen years; ſoon after which the Turks en- 
gaged in a war againſt Ruſſia, which continued with 
great fury, though no material advantages were gained on 
either fide, till 1680, when a peace was concluded be- 
tween the two powers. 

Being freed from the embarraſſments of war, Theo- 
dore thought of marrying, and choſe for his bride 
Opimia Routofski, a niece of the boyar Simon Iwano- 
witz Sabarofski. His nuptials were celebrated with great 

p in the month Auguſt, 1681; but, as this 
young lady died in the beginning of the next year, his 
chief favourite and privy counſellor, Jaſykow, perſuaded 
him, though he was then in a very weak ſtate of health, 
to marry Martha Matweowna, the daughter of a newly- 
created nobleman, called Matthias Apraxin; in order to 
hinder, if poſſible, the ſucceſſion of his half-brother 
Peter. The marriage-ceremony, which was performed 
in May, 1682, was ſoon followed by a general mourn- 
ing, death having ſnatched away this excellent monarch: 

He was of a gentle diſpoſition, and weak conſtitution ; 
fond of pomp and magnificence ; and, in gratifying this 
propenſity, contributed to poliſh his ſubjects, by the in- 
troduction of foreign manufactures, and articles of ele- 
gance, which they ſoon began to adopt and imitate. He 
delighted much in horſes, and rendered eſſential ſervice 
to his country by eſtabliſhing excellent breeds of them in 
the Ukraine, and other parts. He reigned ſeven years: 
having on his death-bed called his boyars round him, in 
the preſence of his brother and ſiſter Iwand and Sophia, 
and of Peter his half-brother, he ſaid to them: © Hear 
my laſt ſentiments ; they are dictated by my love for 
the ſtate, and by my affection for my people. The 
« bodily infirmities of Iwan cannot but affect his mental 
« faculties : he is incapable of ruling a dominion like that 
* of Ruſſia: he cannot therefore be offended, if I re- 
© commend to you to ſet him aſide, and Jet your appro- 
e bation fall on Peter, who, to a robuſt conſtitution, 
« joins great ſtrength of mind, and marks of a ſuperior 
* underſtanding.” 

But this ſagacious deſtination greatly offended the prin- 
ceſs SOPHIA, who was a woman of great ambition ; and 
who, after the death of Theodore, found means to ex- 
eite a horrible ſedition among the Strelitzes, who then 
formed the ſtanding army of Ruſſia, Their exceſſes ſur- 
paſſed all deſcription ; but Sophia, by her management, 
replaced - her brother John, or Iwan, in his birth-right, 
and exerciſed the government herſelf, with the greateſt ſeve- 
Ity and inhumanity; for all the Ruſſian grandees who 
were related to Peter, or whom ſhe ſuppoſed to favour 
him, were cruelly put to death. Her adminiſtration was 

loody and tumultuous, barbarous, and ſhocking to 
. humanity. Such were the ſteps by which the princeſs 
Sophia in reality aſcended the throne of Ruſſia, without 
being declared czarina; and ſuch the firſt examples 
which Peter the Great had before his eyes. Sophia en- 
oed all the honours of ſovereignty : her buſt was upon 
the public coin; her hand was ſet to all diſpatches ; ſhe | 

the firſt ſeat in council, and a power without controul. 
had wit at command; compoſed verſes in her native 
language; ſpoke and wrote with great propriety ; and was 
igreeable in her Her ambition alone ſullied all 
— 5 U t © | * : * | 
rrid | tragedy ended with proclaiming the two 
Princes, JOHN and PETER; — and 
"<ciating their ſiſter SOPHIA; as co-tegent. 
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About this time a ſingular quarrel aroſe about religion: 
A prieſt, called Abakum, broached ſome new doctrines 
at Moſcow with regard to the Holy Spirit, and alſo with 
reſpect to the equality of the primitive Chtiſtians, and 
the following words of Chriſt: © Among you there ſhalt 


N 


** neither be firſt nor laſt.“ Several burghers; and 4 
great many Strelitzes, embraced the opinions of Abakum, 
and the new doctrine gained ground. At length theſe 
enthuſiaſts ruſhed one day into the cathedral, at the time 
of divine ſervice; and, driving. the patriarch and his 
clergy from thence with ſtones, devoutly placed themſelves 
in the ſeats of thoſe eccleſiaſtics, in order to receive the 
Holy Ghoſt. The princeſs Sophia, and the two young 
Czars, were immediately informed of theſe diſturbances: 
A convocation was called; the patriarch and the biſhop 
diſputed about Abakum ; and, at the ſecond ſyllogiſm, 
pelted each other with ſtones. The council ended with 
beheading the leader, and ſome of his faithful diiciples ; 
who were put to death by the joint order of the three 
ſovereigns, Sophia, John, and Peter. 35.97 
Prince. Bafil Galitzin, having been placed at the head 
of the army by\ Sophia, marched into Crim Tartary ; 
after which he entered into a conſpiracy, with ſeveral 
others, to aſſaſſinate Peter; but 'two of the conſpirators 
relented, being ſtruck with horror at the thought of ſhed- 
ding their prince's blood: they ſtole privately away to 
the czar, informed him of his danger, and the bloody 
deed was prevented. Some of the conſpirators were put 
to the ſevereſt tortures, others puniſhed with great ſeve- 
rity ; ſome were beheaded, and others baniſhed. Galit- 
zin's life was ſpared, but his great eſtate was confiſcated; 
His ſentence was expreſſed in the following terms. 
© Thou art commanded by the moſt clement czar to re- 
< pair to Karga, a town under the pole, and there to 
continue the remainder of thy days. His majeſty, out 
« of his extreme goodneſs, allows thee three-pence per 
“day for thy ſubſiſtence.” | : 
When the executions were over, the czar ordered 
Sophia to quit the palace, and retire to a corivent which 
ſhe had built at Dewitz. Thus-ended the regency of the 
princeſs Sophia, who continued in confinement till her 


death, which did not happen till fifteen years after this 
tranſaction, 5 


P E T E R, ſarnamed ThE GREAT. 


IN 1689, Peter became the real ſovereign at the 
age of ſeventeen years: his brother John, or Iwan, had 
no other ſhare in the government, than that of lending 
his name to the public acts: he led a retired life, and 
died in 1696. Peter the Great was tall, and well ſhaped: 
he had eyes that ſparkled with vivacity, and a robuſt con- 
ſtitution, well adapted to every kind of hardſhip and 
bodily exerciſe : his judgment was ſolid; and to his ſoli- 
dity was joined an active diſpoſition, which ſpurred him 
on to the moſt difficult undertakings. But his education 
was far from being worthy of his genius. This may be 
attributed to the princeſs Sophia, who thought it her 
intereſt to keep him in ignorance, and to indulge him in 
thoſe exceſſes, which, in perſons of his rank; age, and 
circumſtances, it had been but too much the cuſtom to 
overlook. No perſon could, at that time, have expected 
that he was to be one day the reformer of his country, 
But, in ſpite of bad example, and even in ſpite of his 
ſtrong propenſity to pleaſure, he applied himſelf to the 
military art, and to the ſtudy of civil government.” 
It was ſtil leſs to be expected, that a prince; who had 
ſuch a dread of water from his infancy as to be ſeized with 
a cold ſweat and convulſions in paſſing over a brook, ſhould 
become the beſt mariner in the north. He began to con- 
quer nature, by leaping into the water; and his averſion 
was ever after changed into a prodigious fondneſs ſor that 
element. The cauſe of his extraordinary dread of water 
is thus accounted for: When he was about five years of 
age, he was with his mother in a coach, when they paſſed 
over a dam where there was a conſiderable waterfall. 
Being aſleep in his mother's lap, he was ſo fudden 
waked and terrified by the ruſſiing of the water, that 
brought a fever on him; and} after his feeovery;y he fe- 


* 


that he could not 


| 


1 tained ſuch a dread of that element, 
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bear to look on any pond or lake, much leſs to hear a 
running ſtream. 

Aſhamed of the ignorance in which he had been 
brought up, he acquired almoſt of himſelf, and without 
a maſter, enough of the High and Low Dutch languages 
to ſpeak and write intelligibly in both. He looked upon 
the Germans and Hollanders as the moſt civilized na- 
tions : He eſteemed the former on account of their ma- 
nufactures, which he early introduced into his dominions; 
and the latter for their {kill in navigation, which he prac- 
tiſed himſelf. 

His inclination for the arts was encouraged by his 
favourite Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe ; and general Gordon, 
a Scottiſh gentleman, diſciplined the czar's own regiment, 
conſiſting of five thouſand foreigners; while Le Fort 


' raiſed a regiment of twelve thouſand, among whom he 


introduced the French and German exerciſes of arms, 

with a view of employing them in curbing the inſolence 

of the Strelitzes. After this, Peter began his travels; 

leaving his military affairs to the management ↄf Gordon. 

He ſet out as an attendant on his own ambaſſadors, and 

went through a variety of adventures. When arrived at 

Amſterdam, he diſguiſed himſelf in a Dutch ſkipper's 

habit, and went to the village of Saardam, where many 

ſhips were built. Peter ſeemed aſtoniſhed at the multi- 

tude of workmen conſtantly employed; the order and 
exactneſs obſerved in their ſeveral departments; and the 

prodigious diſpatch with which they fitted out veſſels. 

He began with purchaſing a boat, and made a maſt for it 

with his own hands: by degrees he executed every part 

of the conſtruction of a ſhip, and lived all the time in 

the character of a common carpenter ; being cloathed and 
fed exactly as they were. He entered himſelf indeed as 

a common carpenter, and was enrolled in the liſt of their 

workmen by the name of Peter Michaelof. i 

While Peter was handling the compaſs and axe at 
Saardam, he received intelligence of the diviſion in Po- 
land, and of the double nomination of the elector 
Auguſtus, and the prince of Conti. Immediately the 
carpenter of Saardam promiſed to aſſiſt king Auguſtus 
with thirty thouſand men. From his ſhop he iſſued out 
orders to the army in the Ukraine, which had been aſ- 
ſembled againſt the Turks. i 

Peter practiſed the employments of ſhip- builder, en- 

gineer, geographer, and phyſician, till the middle of 
January, 1698; when he embarked for England in his 
ambaſſador's retinue. In England he followed the ſame 
manner of life that he had done at Amſterdam and Saar- 
dam. He took lodgings near the king's yard at Dept- 
ford, and employed almoſt. his whole time in gaining 
' farther inſtruction. The Dutch carpenters had only 
taught him the practical part of ſhip-building, but in 
England he became acquainted with its fundamental 
principles. The builders of this country working by 
hand and rule, and according to mathematical propor- 
tion, he ſoon became maſter of the theory. He under- 
took to build a ſhip, according to the Engliſh method of 
conſtruction, and ſhe proved a prime failer. Captain 
Perry, the engineer who attended him from London to 
Ruſſia, affirms that there was not ſo much as a ſingle 
article belonging to a ſhip but what he minutely 
obſerved. | ] 

Through the excellent diſcipline introduced among his 
troops by foreigners, he not only over-awed, or cruſhed 
all civil inſurrections, but all his enemies on this fide of 
Aſia ; and at laſt he even extirminated, excepting two 


. feeble regiments, the whole body of the Strelitzes. He 


roſe gradually through every rank and ſervice, both by 
fea and land; and the many defeats which he experienced, 
eſpecially that by Charles XII. at Narva, ſerved only to 
enlarge his ambicion, and extend his ideas. The battles 
which he loſt rendered him a conqueror upon the whole, 
by adding experience to his courage ; and the generous 
friendſhip ſhewn by him to Auguſtus, king of Poland, 
both CES and after, he was dethroned by the king of 
Sweden, redounds greatly to his honour. For the parti- 
culars * battles, the "rg referred to our 
Hi Sweden, particularly during the reign of 
* XII. and to our Hiſtory of Poland, noſis 608 
and 959. _ Maga 3 take 1 Ls 2 £94401 
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He had no regard to rank, diſtin from merit; and 
he at laſt married Catharine, a young Lithuanian woman 
who had been betrothed to a Spaniſh ſoldier; becauſe, 
after a long cohabitation, he found her poſſeſſed of a ſou] 
formed to execute his plans, and to aſſiſt his councils, 
Catharine was ſuch a ſtranger to her own country, that 
her huſband afterwards diſcovered her brother, ho 
ſerved as a common ſoldier in his armies. 

The military and naval triumphs, which ſucceeded one 
another after the battle of Pultowa, in 1709, with 
Charles XII. were not the principal glories of Peter's 
reign. He applied himſelf, as above related, to the cul- 


D 1 


tivation of commerce, arts, and ſciences; and, upon the | 
whole, he made ſuch acquiſitions of dominion, even in t 
Europe itſelf, that, at the time of his death, which hap. u 
pened in 1725, he may be ſaid to have been the moſt h 
powerful prince of his age, though by his ſubjects he was c 
teared more than he was beloved. w 

In 1721, he took the title of empercr, which was al 
ſoon formally acknowledged by all the European powers, th 
Though this extraordinary man is entitled to great praiſe ni 
as a warrior, and was nin ſucceſsful as a conqucror; an 
extending his dominion from the moſt ſouthern limits of th 


the Caſpian, to the bottom of the Baltic ſea; though 
great in a military, he was ſtill greater in a civil capacity, 
As he had viſited England and Holland in the early part 
of his reign, to acquire a knowledge of the uſeful arts, 


he made a journey into France in 1717, in order to be- the 
come acquainted with thoſe which are more immediately Sh 
connected with elegance. A number of ingenious artiſts, du 
allured by the proſpect of advantage, followed him from ſul 
France to ſettle in Ruſſia, One Frenchman began a ma- enj 
nufactory of fine glaſs, for mirrors; another ſet up a bei 
loom for working curious tapeſtry, after the manner of of 
the Gobelins; and a third ſucceeded in the making of Pet 
gold and ſilver lace. Linen cloth was made at Moſcow, fort 


ual in fineneſs to that of the Low Countries ; and the 
ſilks of Perſia were manufactured at Peterſburg in as 
great perfection as at Iſpahan. 

The czar ſtrove to accuſtom his ſubjects to the man- 
ners and uſages of the nations among whom he had tra- 
velled; and from whom he had received the ſevcrai 
maſters, who were then employed in inſtructing his 
people. It has ever been the attention of legiſlators to 
promote ſociability : there muſt be a polite intercourſe, 
which ſweetens all the bitterneſs of life. The czar in- 
troduced thoſe aſſemblies, which the Italians call ridotti. 
To theſe aſſemblies he invited ladies with their daughters, 
dreſſed according to the mode of the ſouthern nations 
of Europe; and even publiſhed regulations for thele little 
polite entertainments, Thus even the civilizing of his 
ſubjects was a work of his own. 

But Peter, after all his noble inſtitutions, and his liberal 
attempts to civilize his people, was himſelf no better than 
an enlightened barbarian. Inventive, bold, active, and 
indefatigable, he was formed for ſucceeding in the moſt 
difficult undertakings, and for conceiving the molt mag- 
niſicent deſigns ; but unfeeling, impatient, furious u1;9er 
the influence of paſſion, and a ſlave to his own arbi- 
trary will, he was ſhamefully prodigal of the lives of his 
ſubjects, and never endeavoured to combine their eaſe 0r 
happineſs with his glory and perſonal greatneſs. He 
ſeemed to conſider them as made ſolely for his, not he for 
their aggrandiſement. His ſavage ferocity and deſpotic 
ſeverity turned itſelf even againſt his own blood. Alexi, NO 


his only ſon by his firſt wife, having led an abandon? I znd hi. 
courſe of life, and diſcovered an inclination to obſtruct death o 
his favourite plan of civilization, he made him ſign, . ceſſion 
1718, a ſolomn renunciation of his right to the crow Peter w 


and, left that deed ſhould not prove ſufficient to exclude 


him from the ſucceſſion, he aſſembled an extraordins) late em 
court, conſiſting of the principal nobility and clergy, who Political 
condemned that unhappy, though ſeemingly weak 2od pron th 
diflolute prince, to ſuffer death; but without preſcr 1bing fter's e 
the manner in which it ſhould be inflicted. * mn LT 
Alexis was ſeized with ftrong convulſions, and expire The r 
ſoon after the dreadful ſentence was announced to hin ad, tho 
but whether in of the furprize, occabo E ive th 
ty. ſuch intelligence, or by other means, is uncertas- * rough 
| only know that Peter then had, by his beloved Cala A 


= 
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an infant ſon who bore his own name, and whom he 
deſigned for his ſucceſſor ; and, as the birth of this ſon 
had probably accelerated the proſecution, and increaſed 
the ſeverity of the proceedings againſt Alexis, whom his 
father had before threatened to dilinherit, it is not im- 
poſſible but the friends or Catharine might haſten the 
death of this prince, in order to fave the court from the 
odium of his public execution, and the emperor from the 
excruciating reflections that muſt have ſucceeded ſuch an 
awful tranſaction, 

Be this as it may, the death of Alexis was ſoon fol- 
lowed by that of young Peter ; but Catharine continued 
to maintain her aſcendancy over the violent temper and 
ungovernable ſpirit of her huſband ; who, as a prelude to 
her eventual ſucceſſion, aſſiſted perſonally at her ſolemn 
coronation, in 1724. That ceremony, the meaning of 
which was well underſtood, added great weight to the 
already reſpectable character of Catharine; ſo that, on 
the death of the emperor, which happened in the begin- 
ning of the next year, ſhe quietly ſucceeded to the throne, 
and reigned in a manner becoming the widow of Peter 


the Great. 
CATHARINE 


AFTER the death of Peter, which was occaſioned by 
the ſmall-pox, Catharine aſcended the Ruſſian throne. 
She governed the empire with ability and integrity, and, 
during her ſhort reign, was highly reſpected by her own 
ſubjects, as well as by all the powers of Europe. She 
enjoyed this high dignity but little more than two years, 
being ſummoned from this world by death, in the month 
of May, 1727; and was ſucceeded on the throne by 
Peter, grandſon of Peter the Great, and fon of the un- 
fortunate Alexis. 


. 
RUSSIA, from being governed by a woman, fell 
under the dominion of a child, the laſt heir male of the 
family, under the guidance of an ambitious ſtateſman, 
prince Menzikoff; who had been the favourite of Peter I. 
and equally ſo of the empreſs Catharine. 

Having the whole power of the empire in his hands, 
Menzikoff. had framed a deſign of raiſing his daughter to 
the rank of empreſs; and it is not improbable that he 
might have ſucceeded in his view, had he not, by an act 
of infolence, incurred the diſpleaſure of the emperor, 
who, though only twelve years of age at his acceſſion, 
had ſo much underſtanding and ſpirit, that he baniſhed 
this too powerful ſubject, and confiſcated his immenſe 
eſtate; Menzikoff being at that time ſuppoſed the richeſt 
lubject in all Europe. | 

After this tranſaction, Peter II. beſtowed the higheſt 
employments in the empire on the princes Dolgorouki, 
and actually eſpouſed the princeſs Catharine, daughter of 
Alexis, and ſiſter to the princes Sergius and John; but, 
before the marriage was conſummated, he was ſeized 
with the ſmall-pox, of which he died, on the 19th of 


January, 1730. 
oe a Tp 


NOTWITHSTANDING the deſpotiſm of Peter 
and his wife, the Ruſſian ſenate and nobility, on the 
death of Peter II. ventured to ſet aſide the order of ſuc- 
Ton which they had eſtabliſhed. The male iſſue of 

ter was now extinguiſhed ; and the duke of Holſtein, 
lon to his eldeſt daughter, was, by the deſtination of the 
ate empreſs, entitled to the crown: but the Ruſſians, for 


on the throne, who was the ſecond daughter of Iwan, 
Peter's eldeſt brother; though her eldeſt filter, the ducheſs 
Mecklenburg, was living. . 

The reign of this empreſs was extremely proſperous ; 
ad, though ſhe accepted of the crown on terms which 
ome thought derogatory to her dignity, yet ſhe broke 
urough them all, aſſerted the prerogative of her anceſtors, 
wo puniſhed the aſpiring Dolgorouki family, who had im- 
limitations on her with a view, as it is faid, that | 
No. LXVII. 


time unknown in Ruſſia. 


political reaſons, placed Anne, ducheſs of Courland, |. 
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they might govern; The principal error that Anne was 
accuſed of was, the confiding almoſt wholly in ſtrangers; 
and particularly in Germans; with whom ſhe filled her 
councils and armies, I his created a ſlrong ſpirit of envy 
and refentment in the Ruſſian nobility, who could not 


| patiently endure a ſtate of ſubjection to the natives of 2 


foreign country. This diſpolition began to ſhew itſelf 
with great vehemence, towards the latter end of the life 
of the empreſs; who, in order to extinguith it, had re- 
courſe to extraordinary acts of ſeverity; which were ſo 
far from having the intended effect, that they highly in- 
creaſed it. She raiſed her favourite, Biron, to the duchy 
of Courland, and was obliged to give way to many 1e- 
vere executions on his account. 

On the death of Anne, which happened in 1740, 
John, or Iwan, the ſon of her niece the princeſs of 
Mecklenburg, by Anthony Ulric of Brunſwick-Wolfen- 
buttel was, by her will, entitled to the ſucceſſion : but, 
being then only two years of age, Biron was appointed 
to the adminiſtration of the empire, during his minority. 
This deſtination was difagreeable to the princeſs of Meck- 
lenburg and her huſband, and unpopular among the 
Ruſſians, Count Munich was employed by the princeſs 
of Mecklenburg to arreſt Biron, who was tried and con- 
demned to die, but his ſentence was mitigated to baniſh- 
ment into Siberia.“ 

Peter the Great left behind him a daughter, whoſe 
name was Elizabeth Petrowna, a lady of diſtinguiſhed 
accompliſhments, and now about thirty-eight years of 
age. During the laſt reign, her ſituation at court was 
far from being ſuitable to her illuſtrious birth ; and her 
diſcreet behaviour, joined to that magnanimity with 
which ſhe had ſupported her misfortunes, had ſuch in- 
fluence on all who beheld her, that ſhe had long reigned 
in the hearts of the people. At laſt, the whole Ruſſian 
nation teſtified ſuch an affection for her, that ſome who 
had ſerved her father with fidelity, and now enjoyed the 
rewards of their ſervices, reſolved to hazard all for her 
deliverance, and to eſtabliſh her in her juſt rights. They 
attempted it, and the attempt Was ſucceſsful, This re- 
volution was effected in one night: On the 5th of De- 
cember, the princeſs Elizabeth was a kind of priſoner in 
the imperial palace; on the 6th ſhe was ſeated on the im- 
perial throne, and proclaimed empreſs of all the Ruſſias 
by the unanimous voice of the people. 


. 


THE empreſs Elizabeth had no ſooner aſcended the 
throne of her illuſtrious anceſtors, than ſhe diſplayed 
thoſe virtues which rendered her worthy of that elevation. 
She aboliſhed capital puniſhments, and introduced into 
all civil and military proceedings, a moderation, till her 
She puniſhed, however, with 
exile, the counts Munich and Oſterman, who had the 
chief management of affairs during the late adminiſtra- 
tion. She made peace with Sweden, and ſettled the 
ſucceſſion to that crown, as well as to her own domi- 
nions, upon the moſt equitable foundation. | 

She replaced the natural order of ſucceſſion in her own 
family, by declaring the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, who 
was deſcended from her eldeſt ſiſter, ro be her heir. She 
conferred on him the title of grand-duke of Ruſſia, and, 
ſoon after her ſucceſſion, called him to her court ; where 
he renounced the ſucceſſion of the crown of Sweden, 


which certainly belonged to him, embraced the Greek 


religion, and married a 
whom he had a ſon. | 
Few fovereigns have had a more uninterrupted career 
of glory than Elizabeth: She was completely victorious 
over the Swedes, and her alliance was courted by Great- 
Britain at the expence of a large ſubſidy; but many 
litical, and fome private reaſons, it is ſaid, induced her 
to take part with the houſe of Auſtria againſt the king 
of Pruflia, in 1756. Her troops alone gave a turn to 
the ſucceſs of the war to the diſadvantage of Pruſſia, in 
ſpite of that monarch's amazing abilities both in the field 
and cabinet. Her conqueſts were ſuch as portended the 
entire deſtruction of the Pruffian power, but her death, 
fortunately for Frederic, prevented it, on the 5th of 


princeſs of Anhalt-Zerbſt, by 


anuary, 1762. | | 
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ELIZABETH was ſucceeded on the throne of Ruſſia 
by her nephew the duke of Holſtein, under the name of 
Peter III. As only thoſe who were moſt intimately ac- 

uainted with the ſentiments of the new czar, whoſe 
— was but little known, could have any reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that he would abandon the political ſyſtem of his 
predeceſſor, the eyes of all Europe were anxiouſly turned 
towards the court of Peterſburg, in order to obſerve the 
tendency of his early councils. He began with regulating 
his interior government, and nothing could be more pru- 
dent or popular than his firſt meaſures. He freed the 
nobility and gentry from all ſlaviſn vaſſalage, and put 
them on a footing with thoſe of the ſame rank in other 
European countries. He aboliſhed the private chancery, 
a kind of ſtate-inquiſition ; he recalled many unhappy 
exiles: from Siberia; and, extending his benign polity to 
his ſubjects of all degrees, he leflened the taxes upon 


certain neceſſaries of life, to the great relief of the 


The ſame mild ſpirit, which dictated the civil regula- 
tions of this prince, ſeemed to extend itſelf to his foreign 
politics. He ordered a memorial to be delivered, in the 
month of February, 1762, to the miniſters of his allies, 
in which he declared, that, in order to re- eſtabliſn peace, 
he was -ready to facrifice all the conqueſts made by the 
arms of Ruſſia in this war; in hopes © That the allied 
* courts will, on their parts, equally prefer the reſtora- 
« tion of peace and tranquillity, to the advantage which 
t they might expect from the continuance of the war; 
* but which they cannot obtain, unleſs by a continuation 
te of the effuſion of blood.” 

But this declaration was not made merely from motives 
of humanity. Beſides an extravagant admiration of the 
character of the king of Pruſſia, Peter was ambitious 
of recovering from Denmark the duchy of Sleſwick, 
which he ſaw no hopes of being able to accompliſh, 
while engaged in hoſtilities with that warhke monarch, 
under whom he was deſirous of ſtudying the art of war. 
Having thus far ſaved appearances, and received an un- 
ſatisfactory anſwer from the courts of Vienna and Ver- 
ſailles, he therefore ordered a ceſſation of arms, and ſoon 
after entered into an alliance with the illuſtrious Frederic, 
without ſtipulating any thing in favour of his former con- 
federates. He even joined part of his forces to thoſe of 
his new ally, in order to drive the Auſtrians out of Sileſia, 
while he commanded another army to march towards 
Holſtein. Sweden followed the example of Ruſſia, in 
concluding a peace with the court of Berlin. 


But Peter III. in his rage for innovation, made more 


new regulations in a few weeks, than a prudent prince 
would have hazarded in a long reign. His firſt meaſures 
. were truly laudable; but, being of a raſh and irregular 
turn of mind, he in many inſtances ſhocked. the preju- 
dices of his people, even while he was conſulting their 
intereſts. Ile diſguſted both the ſoldiery and clergy, the 
two principal ſupports of abſolute ſway ; the former, by 
the manifeſt preference which he gave to his Holſtein 
28 and to all officers of that country; the latter, by 
lis contempt of the Greek church, and certain innova- 
tions with regard to images, which made them apprehend 
the introduction of Lutheraniſm, in which he had been 
bred ; but more eſpecially by an attempt to moderate the 


revenues of eccleſiaſtics, and his order that they ſhould | 


no longer be diſtinguiſhed by beards. 
Thbeſe were great cauſes of diſcontent : but Peter's 
moſt dangerous misfortune aroſe from a domeſtic feud, 
from the boſom of his own family. He had long ſlighted 
his conſort, Catharine, of the houſe of Anhalt-Zerbſt, a 
woman of a maſculine diſpoſition and ſtrong underſtand- 
ing, by whoſe councils he might have profited, and now 
openly lived with the counteſs of Woronzoff, niece. to 
th chancellor of that name. To this lady he ſeemed de- 
voted with fo ſtrong a paſſion, that it was generally be- 
lieved he had ſome thoughts of throwing the empreſs 
into a convent, and raiſing the counteſs to the partner- 
ſhip of his throne. The diſſatisfied part of the nobility, 
clergy, and chief officers of the army, taking advantage 
of this domeſtic diſſention, aſſembled and formally de- 


** 


ron „. 


| himfelf with his miſtreſs at one of his houſes of 


Though a foreigner herſelf, ſhe wiſcly diſmiſſed all fo- 


4 {ſtrong guard; who had particular orders, that, if any 


lieutenant of infantry, however, who was born in the 


1 
poſed the czar, in July, 1762, in his adſence, and in- 


veſted Catharine with the imperial enfiens. She ma; 
at their head in queſt of her huſband, who was ee 


leaſure; 
and expreſſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe at being told the —.— 


Was departed from him. When convinced of the fatal 
truth, he attempted to eſcape to Holſtein, but was ſeized 
and thrown into priſon ; where he expired, in a few days 
of what is called a hemorrhoidal cholic, to which he was 
ſaid to have been ſubject. After what had paſſed, his 
death occaſioned no ſpeculation : it was indeed an event 
univerſally expected. Princes, dethroned by their ſub- 
jects, are ſeldom allowed to languiſh long in the gloom 
of a dungeon. The jealouſy of the ſucceſſor, or the 
tears of ſome principal conſpirator, generally cut ſhort 
their moments of diſtreſs and trouble. 
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— CATHARINE II. ſince ſo much celebrated for her 
liberal policy, began her reign with flattering prejudices. 


COU DOT 


reigners from her ſervice and confidence : ſhe ſent awa 
the Holſtein guards, and choſe Ruſſians in their ſtead: 
ſhe revived their ancient uniform, which had been abo- 
liſhed by Peter III. and frequently condeſcended to ap- 
pear in it: ſhe reſtored to the clergy their revenues; and, 
what was of no leſs importance, the privilege of wearing 
beards. She conferred all the great offices of ſtate on 
native Ruſſians, and threw herſelf entirely on the affec- 
tions of that people to whom ſhe owed her elevation. 
Fortunately for the king of Pruſſia, the new empreſs, 
independent of private partialities, did not think her 
ſituation ſufficiently ſecure to engage in foreign hoſtilities. 
She therefore declared to the Pruſſian miniſter at the 
court of Peterſburg, that ſhe was reſolved to obſerve in- 
violably, in all points, the perpetual peace concluded 
under the preceding reign ; but that ſhe had thought pro- 
per, nevertheleſs, to bring back to Ruſſia, by the neareſt 
roads, all her troops in Sileſia, Pruſſia, and Pomerania. 
A domeſtic occurrence in the early part of the reign 
of Catharine deſerves here to be noticed, namely, the 
death of the prince Iwan, fon of the princeſs of Meck- 
lenburg. This young prince, as ſoon as he came into 
the world, was unjuſtly and illegally deſigned to wear the 
imperial crown of Ruſſia, after the death of his great 
aunt, the empreſs Anne; but, by the advancement of 
the empreſs Elizabeth, he was condemned to lead an 
obſcare life in the caſtle of Schlufielbourg, under a 


perſon, or any armed force, was employed in attempting 
to deliver him, they ſhould kill him inſtantly, He lived 
privately in this priſon when the empreſs Catharine II, 
aſcended the throne; and, as the revolution which de- 
poſed her huſband Peter III. had occaſioned a ſtrong 
ferment in the minds of the people, Catharine was ap- 
prehenſive that ſome attempts might be made in favour 
of Iwan; ſhe therefore doubled the guards of this un- 
happy prince, and particularly intruſted him to the care 
of two -officers, who were devoted to her intereſt. A 


Ukraine, undertook, or pretended to undertake, to de- 
liver Iwan by force of arms from the fortreſs of Schluſ- 
ſelbourg; and, under this pretence, the prince was put 
to death. The lieutenant who attempted to deliver him 
was arreſted, and afterwards beheaded ; notwithſtanding 
which it has been repreſented that he was a mere tool of 
the court, though he ſuffered for executing the inſtruc- 
tions he had received. 

While this event-excited the attention of the Ruſſian 
empire, the flames of civil war broke out with great 
violence in Poland, which has frequently been the caſe 
when that throne has become vacant, and, as the = 
ternal tranquillity of Poland is a capital object 


Ruſſia, the empreſs Catharine ſent a body of troops into 
Poniatow!ky 


that country, and, by her influence, count 
was. placed upon the throne, She alſo interpoſed, 
order to ſecure the rights which the treaty of Oliva 


: | ſubiects of Poland. 
e e e . Free 


But the umbrage given by her Imperial ma 
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| eutrality was acceded to the ſame year by the kings of 


to the Roman Catholic Poles, by their reſidence in 
Poland, increaſed the rage of civil war in that country, 
and produced confederacies againſt all that had been 
done during the late election, which rendered Poland a 
ſcene of blood and confuſion. 

The conduct of Ruſſia, with regard to Poland, gave 
ſo much offence to the Ottoman court, that the grand 
ſeignior ſent Obraſkoff, the Ruſſian miniſter, to the 
priſon of the Seven Towers, declared war againſt 
Ruſſia, and marched a very numerous army to the 
confines of Ruſſia and Poland. Hoſtilities ſoon com- 
menced between theſe two rival and mighty empires. 
In the months of February and March, 1769, Crim 
Gueray, khan of the Tartars, at the head of a large 
body of thoſe troops, ſupported by ten thouſand Spahis, 
having broken the Rufhan lines of communication, 
penetrated into the province of New Servia ; where he 
committed great ravages, burning many towns and 
villages, and carrying off ſeveral thouſand families cap- 
tive. 

In April following, the grand vizir, at the head of a 
large army, marched from Conſtantinople, and pro- 
ceeded towards the Danube. In the mean time prince 
Gallitzin, who commanded the Ruſſian army on the 
banks of the Dneiſter, advanced to Choczim, where he 
encamped in ſight of a body of thirty thouſand Turks, 
commanded by Caraman Pacha, and intrenched under 
the cannon of the town, The progreſs of this war be- 
tween the Ruſſians and Turks is fully ſtated in our 
Hiſtory of Turkey, Page 642. It was terminated. by 
treaty-on the 21ſt of July, 1774. 

The preſent empreſs of Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the 
very unfavourable circumſtances which attended her 
taking poſſeſſion of the government of that empire, has, 
from the commencement of 'her reign, filled her high 
ſtation with diſtinguiſhed reputation and ability. She 
has encouraged learning and the arts, and endeavoured 
greatly to extend the commerce of her ſubjects : though 
the extreme deſpotiſm of the Ruſſian government is a 
great impediment to the progreſs of the arts and 
ſciences, and to the real proſperity of the empire. Her 
imperial majeſty has, however, effected many beneficial 
and important regulations in the interior police of her 
valt empire, and particularly in the courts of juſtice. 
One of theſe is, the abolition of the uſe of torture ; 
and ſhe has adopted an excellent plan for the reformation 
of priſons. 

But one of the moſt remarkable tranſactions of her 
reign, is the eſtabliſhment of an armed neutrality, for the 
protection of the commerce of nations not at war, from 
any attacks or inſults from belligerent powers. By the 
code of maritime laws, which her imperial majeſty has 
endeavoured to enforce, neutral ſhips are to enjoy a free 
navigation, even from port to port, and on the coaſts of 
belligerent powers; and all effects belonging to the ſub- 
jets of belligerent powers, are conſidered as free on 
board ſuch neutral ſhips ; except only ſuch goods as are 
deemed contraband in her treaty of commerce with 
Great-Britain, It was in 1780, that Catharine II. in- 
vited the powers not at war to accede to this armed neu- 
tality, Thoſe who engaged in it, were to make a com- 
mon cauſe of it at ſea againſt any of the belligerent 
powers who ſhould violate, with reſpect to neutral 
nations, thoſe principles of maritime law. The armed 


dweden and Denmark, and the States-General. 

In February, 1781, her imperial-highneſs, by her 
reſpeQtive ambaſſadors at London and the Hague, for- 
mally and voluntarily offered her good offices and media- 
ton, in order to put a ſtop to thoſe hoſtilities which had 
commenced between them. 

On the 4th of July, in the ſame year, ſeveral printers 
n London were fined and impriſoned for publiſhing a 
libel againſt the Ruſſian ambaſſador. Their ſeveral ſen- 
ences were as follow: the printer of the London Courant, 
is the original publiſher, to be impriſoned a year, and to 

din the pillory for one hour at the Royal-Exchange ; 
the printer of the Noon-Gazette to pay a fine of one 
ndred pounds, and to be impriſoned a year; and, for 


. 


ſix months more, and to pay a further ſum of one hun- 
dred pounds: the publiſher of the Morning Herald to 
be fined one hundred pounds, and impriſoned a year ; 
but to the printer of the Gazetteer Mercy ſoftened Juſ- 
tice, on account of her ſex; ſhe was therefore fined only 
fifty pounds, and ſentenced to ſuffer ſix months impri- 
ſonment. Not many days after the printers of the 
Whitehall Evening Poſt, the Middleſex Journal, and 
the St. James's Chronicle, alſo received heavy ſentences 
for the ſame offence. | 
Early in the year 1782, the empreſs of Ruſſia entered 
Into a treaty of commerce with the court of Portugal ; 


cally advantageous to the two nations. 

Her imperial highneſs, in 1786, eſtabliſhed a bank. 
which will ever reflect honour on her head and heart. It 
is an eftabliſhment for lending money to her ſubjects; and 
to put again into circulation thoſe ſums which her pru- 
dence and œconomy have enabled her to ſave. The 
ſtock of this bank amounts to thirty-three millions of 
roubles ; twenty-two of which are deſtined to be lent to 
the nobleſſe (gentlemen of landed property) for twenty 
years; and eleven to merchants and retail dealers for 
twenty-two years. The former are to pay five per cent. 
annually as intereſt, and three per cent. in part of pay- 
ment of the principal: the latter four per cent. annually 
as intereſt, and three per cent. in part of payment of the 
principal ſum. This bank is under the immediate di- 
rection of the ſovereign, and to be united with the bank 
already eſtabliſhed. 

On the 24th of Auguſt, 1787, the Sublime Porte 
publiſhed a formal manifeſto againſt Ruſſia, having pre- 
viouſly impriſoned, M. de Bulgakow, her imperial ma- 
jeſty's miniſter at the Ottoman court, in the caſtle of the 
Seven Towers. Hoſtilities ſoon after enſued, and a 
flame was lighted up, which will perhaps blaze a long 
time before it can be extinguiſhed. 
Ihe court of Peterſburg, having received intelligence 
of the impriſonment of the ambaſſador from her impe- 
rial highneſs, and the declaration of war made by the 
Porte; ſeeing a rupture was not to be avoided, publiſhed 
a manifeſto, fraught with ſuch hoſtile declarations as 
uſually precede the tragedy of war, and the effuſion of 
deluges of human blood. 

Blows were the natural and almoſt immediate conſe- 
quence of. words: on the night of the 11th of October, 
a victory was obtained over the Turks, at an attack 
which they made upon Kinburn, by a detachment of 
five thouſand men who landed rear that fortreſs from 
Oczakow ; and, though the garriſon was inferior in 
number, upwards of four thouſand Turks were killed 
or wounded, and the remainder with difficulty eſcaped to 
their boats. The number of ſlain and wounded on the 
ſide of the Ruſſians did not exceed four hundred. The 
two generals Souverow and Reck, were, however, dan- 
gerouſly wounded. 

T he emperor of Germany, taking part with her im- 
perial majeſty, publiſhed a ſolemn declaration of war 
againſt the ſultan, by delivering it to the foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors at Vienna, on the 1oth of February, 1788. 
Joſeph relies with confidence on the approbation of all 
the courts of Europe, and upon Providence, for the 
ſucceſs of his arms againſt the common enemy to Chriſ- 
tianity. Such, however, was the language of his manifeſto. 

On the 18th of. April, 1788, the emperor arrived at 
Kleriſk, .a frontier fortreſs oppoſite to Schabatz, before 
which the Auſtrians were drawn up, preparatory to their 
beſieging it. On the night of the 13th, the approaches 
being made, the batteries were raiſed, and his imperial 
majeſty arrived at the camp the next morning at day- 


break; ſoon after which the batteries were opened; 


but the emperor, perceiving that the ſide next the 
river was the moſt convenient for a general aſſault, 
a detachment of the Free Corps of Servia, and the 
riflemen of the regiment. of Peterwaradin were ordered 
to advance, covered by the regiment of Eſterhazy. 
This attack proved ſucceſsful, the enemy being ſoon 
obliged to retire to the citadel; when the emperor, 


anxious to prevent the effuſion of human blood, and 
touched with compaſſion for the women and chil- 


n additional aggravating paragraph, to be impriſoned | 


dren, 


the conſequences of which are expected to be recipro- 
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790 
dren, ordered the garriſon to be ſummoned to ſurrender ; 
which they did immediately at diſcretion, and were de- 
clared priſoners of war. But, in conſideration of the 
brave defence they had made, his imperial majeſty per- 
mitted their wives and children to retire, with their ef- 
fets, to Zworym. The garriſon conſiſted of eight 
hundred men, and in the fort were found ſeventeen pieces 
of cannon, and twenty pair of colours. 

An attempt was made by the Auſtrians, on the 25th 
of April, to ſtorm Dubicza, but they were repulſed on 
entering the breach which they had made. In return 
the Turks, having received a reinforcement, which aug- 
mented the garriſon to the number of twelve thouſand 
men, fallied out and attacked the Auſtrians in their 
trenches. A general action then commenced, which 
| laſted three hours; and, though the Auſtrians were vic- 
torious, prince Lichtenſtein thought proper, (all his 
works being deſtroyed) to raiſe the ſiege. In the night 
of the 25th he croſſed the Unna, and encamped on the 
heights between Dubicza and Racin, to cover the Auſ- 
trian territories from the incurſions of the enemy. The 
loſs of the Auſtrians amounted to two lieutenant-colonels, 
one captain, one hundred and ſeventeen non-commil- 
ſioned officers and privates, and ſixty-ſeven horſes killed: 
the wounded were in proportion. Two pieces of can- 
non were alſo taken by the Turks during the attack. The 
loſs of the Turks was about nine hundred men killed, 
and they had one ſtandard taken. 

The grand ſeignior had ſingly to oppoſe two imperial 
ſovereigns till June 18, 1788, when his Swediſh majeſty 
entered the liſts by publiſhing a manifeſto againſt the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, and forming an alliance with the Ot- 
toman court. 

An advantage was gained by the Ruſſian naval force, 
commanded by the prince of Naſſau, over the Turks in 
the mouth of the Dnieper, on the 19th of June, of which 
the following are the particulars :—The captain-baſhaw 
being at anchor with his fleet near Oczakow, ſent all his 
light veſſels, row-boats, gun-boats, and ſmall craft, to 
the number of fifty-ſeven ſail, to attack the Ruſſian veſ- 
ſels, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven fail, of the ſame ſort and 
ſize. The prince of Naſſau ſtationed his forces in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent an attack in line, and ſo far exerted 
himſelf, that he not only repulſed the Turks, but gained 
a victory over them. Two of their veſſels were blown 
up, and one funk. The reſt were thrown into confuſion, 
and driven back with great loſs, till they got under the 
protection of the Turkiſh ſhips of the line. 

An action between the Ruſſian and Turkiſh fleets 


took place on the 26th of June, in the Liman, (a bay 


of the Black ſea) near Oczakow. The captain-pacha, 
in a ſecond attempt to deſtroy the Ruſſian flat-botromed 


boats, proceeded to the mouth of the Dnieper. The. 


rince of Naſſau, who commanded the Ruſſian fleet, im- 
mediately called a council of war, in which it was deter- 
mined to attack the Turkiſh fleet on its entering the 
Liman. The flat-bottomed boats of the Ruſſian fleet 
were accordingly formed in order of battle, near Kin- 
burn; when the captain-pacha, unacquainted with the 
navigation, in endeavouring to bear down upon them, 
ran aground with a conſiderable part of his fleet. In 
this fituation he was expoſed not orily to the fire of the 


boats, but to that of the fort of Kinburn; and, ſeeing 


no hopes of extricating himſelf, he ſet fire on the follow- 
ing day to his two flag-ſhips. Four others were burnt 
by the Turks themſelves, and two taken by the Ruſſians, 
with the captain-pacha's ſtandard, and between three and 
four thouſand priſoners. - | 
The war now began to ſhew itſelf in Finland, on the 
frontiers of which hoſtilities commenced between a body 
of Ruſſian light troops, and a detachment of the Swedes 
poſted on the bridge of Pomalaſund.  Brigadier-general 
Haſtiehr, who commanded in that part of Finland, after 
leaving a ſufficient body to guard the above-mentioned 
bridge, and other paſſes into Swediſh Finland, marched 
with the reſt of his troops to Nyſlot, which he immedi- 
- ately took, and inveſted the citadel. | 
An engagement between the Swediſh fleet, under the 
command of the duke — Sudermania, and the Ruſſian 


fleet, commanded by al Greig, took place on the 


\ 


1 


| 


| 
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17th of July, off Hoogland. The action began at five 


in the afternoon, and continued till ten at night; and the 
following day, at noon, the Swediſh fleet returned to 


Helſingfors, 
ſeven guns. 

During the night of the 20th of July, three Auſtrian 
and two Ruſſian batteries were opened againſt the fortreſ 
of Choczim, and continued playing againſt it very briſk] 
till break of day, when, the batteries of Braha a 
menced. This mode of attack was continued till the 
night of the 23d, when all the houſes in the upper part 
of the town, the principal magazine, the corn-mill — 
the arſenal, were reduced to aſhes, The proviſions in 
this fortreſs having been alſo deſtroyed by the fire from 
the batteries, the prince De Cobourg and general Solti. 
kow, on the 26th of the ſame month, ſummoned the 
place to ſurrender. The garriſon deſired a delay of three 
days for deliberation, with a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and 
their requeſt was complied with. At the end of that 
period they ſurrendered, and marched out with the ho- 
nours of war. The garriſon conſiſted of three thouſand 
men. 

A large body of Turkiſh troops made an irruption 
on the 7th of Auguſt into the Auſtrian territory of 
Temeſwar, and took poſſeſſion of Altorſova, Schupa- 
neck, and ſeveral other villages. The two former were 
ſet fire to and reduced to aſhes. 

On the 2oth of Auguſt the emperor arrived at Weiſ— 
kirchen: while he was on the march, the Turks made 
ſtrong efforts ro penetrate into the heart of that pro- 
vince. They attacked a defile, called the Vetanariſche- 
Hole, with great fury, made themſelves maſters of an 


taking with it a Ruſſian ſhip of twenty 


advanced poſt, and put to the ſword two diviſions of 


Brechainville's regiment of foot, giving quarter neither 
to officers nor ſoldiers. They made ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts to carry the principal poſt, bur were always 
beat back with conſiderable loſs. This, however, ap- 
peared to be only a ſecondary obje& with them; their 
principal one was to drive general Wartenſleben from the 
heights, where his corps was advantageouſly poſted near 
Meadia. For that purpoſe, the Seraſkicr of Georgia 
had been detached on the 17th, with a corps of ſixteen 
thouſand men, chiefly Spahis, to attack that general, 
whoſe force conſiſted of about eight thouſand men. The 
action began early in the morning, and was fo ill con- 
ducted on the part of the Turks, that the Auſtrian in- 
fantry, from behind the redoubts, had little eiſe to do 
than to mow down the Turkiſh ranks, as they raſhly 
advanced within the reach of grape-ſhot. To this car- 
nage they expoſed themſelves repeatedly, during the 
courſe of the day, but without ever making the ſmalleſt 
impreſſion on the Auſtrian line. At length, between five 
and fix in the evening, they retreated, but were not pur- 
ſued by the Imperialiſts, who choſe not to quit their ad- 
vantageous poſition, to follow the enemy into the plain. 
The loſs of officers and men on the ſide of the Turks 
was very conſiderable. 

On the 28th of Auguſt the Turks, to the number of 
ſix or ſeven thouſand, attacked the Palanka of Berla; 
and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance on the part of the Im- 
perialiſts, made themſelves maſters of it, but not without 
a conſiderable loſs of men. On the ſame day, the Turks 
tranſported heavy cannon to the ſummit of a hill, which 
had been judged entirely impracticable, from whence 
they had the command of the Auſtrian camp. Theſe 
circumſtances, added to the delay of the ſuccour ex- 
pected from the emperor, determined general Warten- 
ſleben to quit that poſition, and retreat towards Caran- 
ſebes, which he effected on the 29th, without much 105, 
though his rear guard was repeatedly attacked by the 
Turks. The town of Meadia, with the bourgs 
Corina and Tokl, fell into the hands of the Turks. 

Dubitza ſubmitted to the Imperialiſts, under the com” 
mand of marſhal Laudohn, on the 26th of Augul. 
The garriſon, conſiſting of three hundred and ſurt lx 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, were made priſoners of war. 

At this period, matters ſeemed to wear the face of 2c. 
commodation : A ceſſation of hoſtilities was age 1 
between the empreſs of Ruſſia and the Swediſh troop! 
in Finland; in conſequence of. which the latter hi 


every quarter of the Ottoman empire. 
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within their own frontiers, except a battalion of the 
ueen dowager's regiment, and another of the regiment 
of Oitrogothia ; who, not having acceded to the con- 
vention, kept poſſeſſion of their poſts. Between theſe 
and a corps of Ruſſians, a ſkirmiſh happened on the 1ſt 
of September, in which about fourteen of the Muſcovites 
were killed, and only two of the Swedes wounded. This 
affair-was expected to lead to a renewal of hoſtilities be- 
tween the two armies, 

On the 1ſt of September prince Potemkin was re— 
viſed, with a conſiderable loſs, in attempting to ſtorm 
the firſt battery of the out-works of Oezakow ; and the 
Auſtrian and Ruſſian generals, Spleny and Elmpt, were 
alſo repulſed in the neighbourhood of Jaſſy. 

Marſhal Laudohn, having repulſed the baſhaw of 
Travenick, in his attack on the Auſtrians before Novi, 
and afterwards made a practicable breach in the walls of 
the fortreſs, attempted, on the 21ſt of September, to 
take it by aſſault; but he met with ſo brave a reſiſtance, 
that he was compelled to abandon his enterprize, and to 
confine his. operations to a regular ſiege. The loſs of 
the Auſtrians, 1n this aſſault, amounted to ſeventy-one 
men killed, and two hundred and thirteen wounded. 
The brave commander, however, on the 3d of the fol- 
lowing month, again attempted to take Novi by aſſault, | 
and his endeavours were ſucceſsful: The Turkiſh gar- | 
riſon, conſiſting of ſix hundred men, ſurrendered them 


totally defeated them. | 
killed, and a pacha of three tails; with a conſiderable 


ſelves priſoners of war. Forty pieces of cannon, and | 
large quantities of ammunition, were found in this 
fortrels. 

An action took place, on the 20th of October, be- 
tween a diviſion of the emperor's army, on its march 
from Sakolo to Opova, and a conliderable body of 
Turks. The latter, after having cut to pieces a bat- 
talion of Auſtrian chaſſcurs, amounting to three hundred 
and fifty men, were at length compelled to retire. 

On the 21it of the ſame month, another detachment 
from the Imperial army, under the command of count 
Harrach, attacked the Turkiſh garriſon at Vipalanka, 
amounting to one thouſand men ; which, after a very 
obſtinate reſiſtance, at laſt capitulated on honourable 
terms. The loſs of the Turks in this action amounted 
to one hundred and forty men killed, and four hundred 
and fifty priſoners. 

About this time the grand vizir attacked the Auſtrian 
camp, in a valley about two leagues from Carenlebes ; 
and, after an obſtinate ſtruggie, forced the enemy to a 
precipitate retreat, purſuing them, for the ſpace of three 
hours, with great ſlaughter. The Turks took ſeveral 
pieces of artillery, with arms, accoutrements, and bag- 
gage, which the flying army had abandoned. When in- 
telligence of this event arrived at Conſtantinople, the 
courtiers and the clergy proclaimed the ſultan Gazz, or 
victorious. A proclamation of this victory was read in 
all the moſques of the Turkiſh capital, and afterwards in 
The Turks were 
allo ſucceſsful againſt the joint force of the Ruſſians and 
Georgians, in the neighbourhood of Tifflis, of whom a 
conſiderable number were made priſoners. 

To admit of a little breathing-time, an armiſtice was 
hened on the 21ſt of November, by George count 
Kinſky, on the part of his Imperial majeſty, and by the 
pacha Romelia ; by which it was agreed, that neither 
of the parties ſhould renew hoſtilities in any quarter, 
Vithout giving ten days previous notice to the other. 

Towards the latter end of November, the operations 
againſt Oczakow were ſuſpended, on account of a very 
heavy fall of ſnow ; but that city was taken by ſtorm on 
the 17th of December. The aflaulc was given in conſe- 
quence of the powder magazines of the fortreſs being 
blown up by a ſhell. About fix thouſand Turks were 
killed, and half that number made priſoners : The loſs 
of the Ruſſians did not exceed four thouſand. 

On the 1oth of January, 1789, a detachment from 

carmy, commanded by marſhal Romanzow; diſlodged 
1 dy of Turks, conſiſting of nine hundred men, from 
Gangura, purſued them to Kainar, and, having driven 
* thence ſeven hundred Tartars, proceeded to the at- 
ack of Salkutza, and obtained a complete victory. The 
enem loſt in theſe ſeveral actions three hundred and 
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ninety men killed, ſeventy-ſeven priſoners, four pieces of 
artillery, and fix colours; though the Ruſſians had only 
one enſign and four privates killed, and twenty-four 
wounded. General Kamenſkoy was at the head of the 
detachment, 

The ſeverity of the ſeaſon, both in the Bannat and 
Croatia, prevented any military operations of import- 
ance in the depth of winter. Field-marſhal Romanzov?, 
having obtained the empreſs's leave to retire, was ſuc- 
ceeded in the command of the army by prince Potemkin. 
The prince de Ligne was nominated to the ſecond com- 
mand in the grand army, under marſhal Haddick. 
General Rouvrol was alſo appointed to the ſame rank in 
the army in Croatia, under marſhal Laudohn 

A body of Turkiſh cavalry, amounting to five thou- 
ſand men, attempted to attack an advanced poſt at 
Valeſeka. The Turks, after having diſplayed great 
gallantry, and having loſt a conſiderable number of men, 
retired 1n good order. The loſs of the imperial detach- 
ment amounted only to fourteen killed, and thirty-two 
wounded. | 

On the goth of April general Derfenden attacked the 
enemy in their camp near Galatz, on the Danube; and, 
after an obſtinate engagement of more than three hours, 
Fifteen hundred Turks were 


number of officers, and about a thouſand men taken 
priſoners. The camp, with the artillery and ſtandards, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, whoſe loſs did not 
exceed ſixty men killed, and one hundred wounded. 

On the 20th of June the ſiege of Grandiſca com- 
menced, by a general bombardment; marſhal Laudohn 
having advanced with his army to the vicinity of that 
place, in order to cover the ſiege. The Turks evacuated 
this fortreſs on the 8th of July, and the Auſtrian army 
took poſſeſſion of it the following morning. 

On the 28th of the ſame month the king of Sweden, 
with two thouſand of his troops, which compoſed the 
van guard, advanced- to charge a corps of Ruſſians, 
conſiſting of five thouſand fix hundred men, which he 
met within two miles of Davidſtadt. The Ruſſians ſtood 
the fire of the Swedes, with intrepidity, for a conſiderable 
time; and, in their turn, attacked the Swediſh troops 
with bayonets fixed, which occaſioned the latter to retreat 
about twenty paces ; but, being inſtantly rallied by his 
majeſty, who alighted from his horſe, and encouraged 
them in perſon, they returned to the charge, and put the 
enemy to flight. The Ruſſians, in their retreat, having 
paſſed a defile, the Swedes in the purſuit diſcovered ano- 
ther body of the enemy, drawn up in a line at the op- 
poſite extremity; a ſituation which did not admit of an 
attack, with any proſpect of ſucceſs: but, after making 
a circular march in the woods, the Swedes charged the 
Ruſſians in flank, and entirely routed them. Ihe loſs 
on the ſide of the Swedes was three officers and about 
one hundred and fifty men killed, with three officers and 
upwards of one hundred men wounded. The loſs of the 
enemy cannot be aſcertained, as they carried off their 
dead. b 

A ſmart action took place on the evening of the 20th 
of July, near Parkumaki, between the corps commanded 
by brigadier- general Steding, and the Ruſſian troops un- 
der lieutenant- general Schultz; in which the Ruſſians 
were obliged to retreat, with the loſs of two hundred 
men killed, and upwards of four hundred taken pri- 
ſoners, with the cannon, ammunition, and baggage. 

Bur, to turn our eyes towards the operations of the 
contending fleets: Admiral Czyczagoff, with twenty 


ſhips of the line, arrived, on the 25th of July, in ſight 


of the enemy's fleet, between Hoborg and Rezerhaſt. 
The Swediſh fleet conſiſted of twenty-one ſhips and ten 
frigates, with ſeven other light veſſels and tmaller fri- 
gates. 


The next day the Swedes made an attack. The 
Ruſſian fleet extended from ſouth-weſt to north- eaſt. 
M. de Mouſſin Pouſchkin's diviſion in the weſt, the ad- 
miral in the centre, and the rear-admiral Spiridoff on the 
eaſt. After one o'clock, the van and part of the centre 
began to fire at the diſtance of about half a league. 
Very few ſhot took effect on either ſide; and the Ruffian 
admiral gave orders to ceaſe firing. At four o'clock the 
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Swediſh admiral tacked. M. de Czyczagoff {till reſerved 
his fire; and, out of contempt to the Swedes, ordered 
ſome of the crew to undreſs and ſwim round the ſhip. 
M. de Moulofsky, who commanded the leading. ſhip of 
Mr. Spiridoff's diviſion, made incredible efforts to ap- 
proach the enemy, and ſuſtained their fire till eight in 
the evening with little damage. The Ruſſians had about 
fiſey men killed and wounded. By the burſting of ſome 
of the guns on board the Derys, a Ruſſian ſhip, about 
twenty men were killed, and the veſſel four times ſer on 
fire. The Ruſſians ſuffered an intxpreſſible loſs in their 
brave captain Moulofſky, who was killed in the begin- 
ning of the action. The three following days the weather 
was calm, but the Swediſh fleet diſappeared by degrees, 
and had entirely retired into Carlſcroon towards the even- 
ing of the Ziſt. 

The Turks were defeated on the 28th of Auguſt, by 
the corps under genera] Clairfact, and obliged to take 
refuge in the fortreſs of Orſova. 

The march of the grand army from Waiſskirchin for 
Syrmia, began on the 3oth of Auguſt, in three columns, 
by different routes, in order to rendezvous in the yicinity 
of Opova, and be joined by the Croatian army, which 
had been encamped at Ruma. The whole force then 
intended for the attack of Belgrade was upwards of 
ſeventy thouſand men. 

A ſignal victory was obtained by the combined army, 
under the command of the prince of Saxe-Cobourg and 
general Suwarrow, over the army of the grand vizir, on 
the 22d of September, near Martineſtie, in Wallachia; 
when the Turkiſh army, conſiſting of near one hundred 
thouſand men, was entirely defeated, after a very obſti- 
nate engagement. The loſs of the Turks amounted to 
five thouſand killed on the ſpot, and two thouſand in the 
purſuit. Few priſoners were taken, as the enemy in 
general refuſed to ſurrender, and would not accept of 
quarter. The combined army took poſſeſſion of the 
T urkiſh camp, which was abandoned in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion ; the fugitives having paſſed the river Rimnik, and 
taken the road to Brailow. The trophies, which fell 
into the hands of the victors, conſiſt of nearly one hun- 
dred ſtandards, ſix mortars, ſeven pieces of heavy can- 

non, ſixty- four field-pieces, with a vaſt quantity of 
ammunition, ſtores, and baggage of all kinds. The 
combined army loſt about goo men, and 100 horſes. 
The ſiege of Belgrade having been determined on, 
the trenches were opened on the 15th of September, and 
ſo early as the i6th a battery was erected on the ſuburb 
called the Raſcian. The ſame day marſhal Laudohn 
ſent ſeveral of his ſaiques as cloſe to Belgrade as poſſible : 
when the Turks at Waſſerſtadt immediately opened a 
heavy fire on them to keep them off. The object of the 
Flotilla was to cover the workmen, who were preparing 
to throw a bridge over the Danube. On the ſame day 
the marfhal occupied all the heights which command the 
Raizenſtadr, on which redoubts were immediately thrown 
up, for the purpoſe of ſetting fire to the houſes. On the 
16th the Turks kept up a ſmart fire the whole day. The 
Auſtrians returned 1t againſt the ſuburb called the Save, 
and ſet fire to ſome houſes in it. In the afternoon of the 


ſame day a redoubt was finiſhed, oppoſite the ſuburb of 


Conſtantinople, ſo called from its being on the road to 
that city, and ſet fire to it in three different places; the 
Turks endeavouring, the whole time, to interrupt the 
beliegers by repeated vollies from their artillery. The 
beſieged, in endeavouring to interrupt the works, killed 
a grear number of people. They had a battery before 
the Conſtantinople- gate, but the guns were ſoon diſ- 
mounted. During the night, the Auſtrians threw a great 
number of red-hot balls into the ſuburb, by which the 
very horizon was brightened. On the 17th the Turks 
renewed their fire, which they directed principally againſt 
the redoubt raiſed by the beſiegers on the Donawitza, 
where twelve were then mounted, and twenty mortars 
were afterwards added to them. At night the beſiegers 
began again to throw red-hot ſhot into the ſuburbs, with 
great effect. During the night between the 17th and 
18th, a bridge was thrown over the Donawitza hy the 
| beſiegers ; from which they ran a trench from the point of 
the Save, without loſing a ſingle man: and between the 
_ . 38th and 19th, it was continued almoſt to the brink of 
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the Save. This trench was planned to communicate wit! 
a great bomb battery, which was intended to reduce — 
aſhes the Waſſerſtadt, and to diſmount the guns in the 
front of the caſtle. The number of batteries erected be. 
fore Belgrade was fifty-three, mounting in the whole four 
hundred and fifty pieces of ordnance. 


The beſiegers continued their operations with great 


activity and reſolution; and, on the night of the goth of 
September, an attempt was made on the out-works of 
Belgrade, when the ſuburbs were taken poſſeſſion of 
and the palliſadoes deſtroyed. Eleven cannon, cne mor. 
tar, and ſeveral ſtandards, were ſeized at the ſame time 

Many of the enemy were killed on the ſpot, and a confi. 
derable number taken priſoners. 

The Auſtrians being now in poſſeſſion of the Faux- 
bourg, or what may be called the town of Belgrade 
ſummoned the fortreſs to ſurrender, : 
plied by hoiſting eight bloody flags in different parts of 
the fortreſs, and pouring on the beſiegers a ſhower of 
ſhot from all his batteries. A dreadful canonnade was 
kept up on both ſides for a long time. At laſt the be. 
ſiegers had the good fortune to ſilence the enemy's bat- 
teries, and to fet fire to the governor's palace, with the 
adjacent houſes. A body of Servians, collected from the 
ſurrounding country, amounting to about fifteen thouſand 
men, marched unarmed to the Auſtrian camp, begging 
to be conſidered as ſubjects of the German emperor, and 
to be employed in his armies. Marſhal Laudohn thanked 
them for their offer, but informed them that, till he 
ſhould be maſter of the capital of Servia, he could not 
conſider the province as part of his maſter's dominions; but 
that, as ſoon as Belgrade ſhould have fallen, he did not 
doubt but his Imperial majeſty would regiment them like 
any of his other ſubjects. The governor, finding himſelf 
deſerted by the ſurrounding country, and that the ſeraſkier 
did not appear with a promiſed relief, judged it expedient 
to beat a parley. The ſuperiority of the beſiegers, and 
the reduced ſtate of the beſieged, were well known to 
both parties, therefore the negociation did not long con- 
tinue. The governor defired he might be permitted to 
march out with the honours of war, and carry with him 
all his arms, artillery, and effects, to the Turkiſh gar- 
riſon. But marſhal Laudohn would only grant that the 
garrifon, in conſideration of their gallant defence, ſhould 
not be made priſoners of war, but ſhould be carried by 
water to Orſova, with their effects, though without their 


arms. The beſicgers found in Belgrade, be ſides rhe ſmall 


arms of the garriſon, three hundred pieces of heavy artillery, 
with an immenſe quantity of ſtores and ammunition. 

Having thus accompliſhed the reduction of Belgrade, 
twelve hundred labourers and fix hundred waggons were 
ſent into it, to remove the dead bodies of the men, 
horſes, and others animals left in the ſtreets. By this 
ſiege the place became a mere heap of ruins, in 
which the ſmell, ariſing from putrefaction, was inſup- 

rtable. Twelve hundred and eighty Turks were 
found killed, and ſeventeen hundred wounded ; the fit 
of whom were immediately buried, and the others joined 
to the Turkiſh priſoners, to be carried with them to 
Orſova. On the ſame night two battalions of German, 
and two of Huvgarian infantry, marched into the for. 
treſs, to the ſound of military muſic ; and the Imperial 
Eagle was planted on the baſtion uiſtead of the Turkiſh 
Creſcent. | ; 

Soon after theſe important ſucceſſes, Orſova, which 
had been beſieged by the count de Wartenſleben, cap. 
tulated, and ſurrendered to that general. 

On the 15th of November Bender ſurrendered to the 
army of prince Potemkin, when it was capitulated, chat 
the garriſon, and as many of the inhabitants as were bs 
ſed to follow, were to be eſcorted to Iſmail. The 
garriſon conſiſted of ſixteen thouſand three hundred mea 
and the inhabitants of thirty-eight thouſand one hundi 
and fourteen, excluſive of the Chriſtians. The mf 
were mounted with upwards of three hundred pieces : 
metal cannon, and fifteen mortars. In the fortreſs WE! 


found 12,000 puds of powder, a great quantit) 


bombs, bullets, and other ammunition. * 
Such a ſeries of fortunate events in favour of _ a 
bined army, will probably induce his ſublime mae ö 


ſue e an accommodation. | SUPPLEMEN T. 
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CONTINUATION of the HISTORY of GREAT-BRITAIN to the Year 1790. 


T the concluſion of the former part of the Hiſtory 
of England, we lamented the alarming ſtate of his 
majeſty's health at that period, and ejaculated a wiſh that 
the ſovereign's recovery would preclude the neceſſity of a 
regent: The event was anſwerable to our earneſt wiſhes. 
From that time he continued on the recovery, and his 
health is now ſuppoſed to be perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. 
But, during this ceſſation of the national buſineſs, and 


after much altercation and contrariety of opinion, reſpect- 


ing the plenitude of power with which the regent ſhould 
be inveſted, an act of parliament paſſed, appointing the 
prince of Wales to that high office, during the illneſs of 
his majeſty ; but with ſuch reſtrictions and limitations as 
were ſuppoſed to be too humiliating to meet with the per- 
ſect approbation of his royal highneſs. Among other 
particulars, he was reſtricted from granting peerages, ex- 
cept to thoſe of the royal family who have attained the 
age of twenty-one years: he was enjoined not to alienate 
any part of the king's perſonal property; and it was alſo 
enacted that the civil liſt ſhould be paid as formerly, at 
the receipt of the exchequer. The care of his majeſty's 
perſon and houſehold, — his illneſs, was veſted in 
the queen, with the power of appointing or removing all 
the officers in the ſeveral departments of the houſehold. 
The faid act alſo empowered her majeſty to have a coun- 
cil of her own nomination. 

That the prince of Wales diſapproved of the reſtric- 
tions which were impoſed upon him is evident, from the 
ſenſible and very ſpirited anſwer which he wrote to a letter 
he had received from Mr. Pitt. We ſhould be happy to 
lay the whole of it before our readers, but the brevity of 
our plan obliges us to oppoſe our inclinations: The fol- 
lowing extract will, however, juſtify us for entertaining a 
high opinion of his talents and magnanimity : © If attention 
* to what is preſumed mult be his majelty's feelings and 
* wiſhes on the happy day of his recovery be the object, 
e the prince expreſſes his firm conviction, that no event 
« would be more repugnant to the feelings of his royal 
e father, than the knowledge that the government of his 
“ {on and repreſentative had exhibited the ſovereign 
« power of the realm in a ſtate of degradation, of cur- 
e tailed authority, and diminiſhed energy ;—a ſtate hurtful 
t in practice to the proſperity and good government of 
« his people, and injurious in its precedent to the ſecurity 
“ of the monarch, and the rights of his family.” Hap- 
pily, however, this ſtatute was rendered void by the 
recovery of his majeſty. , 

The froſt in January was ſo intenſe, and the ſuffering 
of the poor ſo great from ſuch an inclement ſeaſon, that 
the prince of Wales was induced to order a thouſand 
pounds to be ſent to the chamber of London, to be ap- 
plied to the relief of the diſtreſſed. The bounty was 
accompanied with the following letter from the prince of 
Wales's treaſurer to the chamberlain of London, dated 
January 6, 1789:—* Sir, His royal highneſs the prince 
* of Wales, apprehending that the poor of the city of 
London might ſuſtain ſome hardſhip and iaconvenience 
in this inclement ſeaſon, from the delay of the king's 
annual bounty, (ariſing from the preſent unfortunate 
* ſtate of his majeſty's health) has commanded me to 
pay one thouſand pounds into the chamber of London, 
„to be applied to the relief of the poor, in the ſame 
„ Manner that his majeſty's bounty has uſually been. 

' T have the honour to be your moſt obedient humble 
ervant, 1 H. Lyrz.“ 

On the gth of January, the Thames, from Iron- Gate 
to the Oppoſite ſhore, was frozen over, and numbers of 
Perfons were ſeen walking on it, Several booths were 

ved on the ice on different parts of that river, and an 
x was on the ſame day roaſted whole, and ſold to the 


People who were ſkaiting and ſliding. A few days after 


more booths were erected on the Thames, and the pup- 
pet-ſhows, wild beaſts, &c. were tranſported thither 
from every adjacent village; and the watermen, that they 
might draw their reſources from their proper element, 
broke the ice near the ſhore, and erected bridges, with 
toll-bars, to make every perſon pay at leaſt an half- 
penny for getting on the ice. One of the ſuttling booths 
had a ſign, on which were the following words: © Beer, 
wine, and ſpirituous liquors, without a Licenſe.” A 
man who fold gingerbread had a board, on which was 
written, „No ſhop-tax, nor window-duty.” 

In the hard-frolt of 17 39-40, the thermometer never 
tell eighteen degrees and an eighth below the freezing 
point ; and the greater part of the time the wind was W. 
and W. by S. but ſeldom in the E. or N. In that of 
1789 the quickſilver was concentrated entirely, and the 
wind generally at E. N. N. by W. 

From the 15th of February, his majeſty's health con- 
tinued daily to improve; but the particulars not bein 


ſo early known in Ireland, both houſes of the Iriſh 
parhament waited on his excellency the lord-lieute- ' 


nant, with an addreſs to the prince of Wales, deſiring his 
royal highneſs to take upon him the government of the 
realm, during his majelty's indiſpoſition; and requeſting 
his excellency to tranſmit the ſame into Great-Britain. 
His excellency, however, thought proper to return the 
following anſwer: My Lords and Gentlemen, under 
<* the impreſſions which I feel of my official duty, and of 
ce the oath which I have taken as chief governor of Ire- 
<« land, I am obliged to decline tranſmitting this addreſs 
* to Great-Britain. For I cannot conſider myſelf war- 
« ranted to lay before the prince of Wales an addreſs, 
e purporting to inveſt his royal highneſs with power to 
ce take upon him the government of the realm, before 
© he ſhall be enabled by law ſo to do.” | 

Not long after this refuſal from the lord-lieutenant, the 
duke of Leinſter and lord Charlemont were deputed by 
the Houſe of Lords; and the Rt. Hon. T. Conolly, 
J. O Neil, W. B. Ponſonby, and J. Stuart, eſquires, by 
the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, to preſent the ad- 
dreſs of both houſes to the prince of Wales, requeſting 
him to take upon him' the regency of that kingdom, 
during the indiſpoſition of the king his father. At the 
ſame time the Houſe of Commons voted, by a majority 
of 83, that the anſwer” of his excellency the lord-lieu- 
renant to both houſes, in refuling to tranſmit the ſaid 
addreſs, was ill- adviſed, and tended to convey an unwar- 
rantable and unconſtitutional cenſure on the conduct of 
both houſes. | 

The deputies arrived in London on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary ; and two, days after an order appeared in the 
Gazette, made by the lords of his majeſty's moſt honour- 
able privy council, for diſcontinuing the form of prayer, 


his majeſty's health, and directing a thankſgiving to be 
read on account of the reſtoration of it. 

On the iſt of March the king, queen, and all the 
princeſſes, attended divine ſervice in the private chapel at 
Kew ; when the thankſgiving prayer was read: and, af- 


eldeſt princeſſes received the holy ſacrament. 

The ſix commiſſioners from Ireland, together with the 
dukes of York and Cumberland, the dukes of Portland 
and Devonſhire, marquis Townſhend, ear] Fitzwilliam, 
and the earls of Sandwich, Hertford, Ludlow, Inchiquin, 


Darnley, and. Beſborough, Meſirs. Fox, Burke, Sheri- 


dan, &c. dined with the prince of Wales at Carlton- 
houſe on the 3d of March. 


tons on account of the king's recovery were beyond concep- 
tion elegant and general: the numerous crouds of ſpectators 
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which had been appointed to be read for the recovery of 


ter divine ſervice was ended, the king, queen, and three 


On the night of the 4th of the ſame month the illumina- 
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in all quarters, added to the ſpectacle, which was in | 


many places ſuperbly brilliant, and exhibited the ſtrongeſt 
marks of national feſtivity. Among other numerous 
devices, we cannot avoid giving a ſketch of the queen's 
illumination at Kew: Againſt the wall, oppoſite the front 
of the houſe, appeared a moſt ſplendid arrangement of 
different coloured lamps. In the centre of this brilliant 
ſpectacle was ſeen a large tranſparent picture, by Rebecca, 
who painted the ſcenes of the opera-houſe. It repre- 
ſented Mſculapius, holding up towards Heaven a medal- 
lion of the king, unadorned with the laurel wreath. 
Providence, repreſented by a female figure, was in the act 
of dropping the laurel on the uncrowned head; and Bri- 
tannia. kneeling, -with arms extended, ſeemed ready to 
receive her king, with a countenance finely expreſſive of 
gratitude and joy. Over the picture was a pediment of 
lamps, with a crown at the top, and under the crown, the 
letters“ G. III. The beloved father of his people.” 
On each ſide of the picture was a pilaſter of lamps, at 
each gate an arch of lamps, and between the arches and 
Pillars, feſtoons, coronets, &c. forming a beautiful diſ- 
play of light. In the evening her majeſty and all the 
princeſſes came from Kew to earl Bathurſt's, and, after 
taking ſome refreſhment, the queen and the three eldeſt 
princeſſes went through the ſtreets in a coach for two 
hours, gratified, no doubt, with the ſublimeſt of all 
human pleaſures, that of ſeeing thoſe we moſt venerate, 
venerated by all. 

On the 20th, the queen had a drawing-room, to re- 
ceive the congratulations of her ſubjects. It diſplayed 
an aſſemblage of all that was gay and beautiful in the 
kingdom, paying homage to the beſt of queens, on the 
reſtoration of their ſovereign. The queen fat in a chair 
of ſtate, under a canopy richly laced, attended by the 
lords and ladies of her houſehold. Round the queen's 
neck was a medallion, tied by a double row of gold 
chain, and acroſs her ſhoulders was another chain of three 


rows of pearls, and five rows of diamonds faſtened low 


behind; with a fine miniature picture of the king ſtud- 
ded with diamonds, hanging in front. The tippet was 
of fine lace, and faſtened with the letter G. in diamonds. 
Her majeity had in the front of her hair God /ave the King, 
in a very rich cluſter of diamonds. 

The ſum of three hundred and ſixty pounds was about 


this time paid into the exchequer, for the uſe of the pub- 


lic, in conſequence of the following note, received from a 
conſcientious man, by the chancellor of the exchequer : 
&« Sir, you will herewith receive bank-notes to the amount 
« of three hundred and ſixty pounds, which is the pro- 
« perty of the nation, and which, as an honeſt man, 
« you will be fo juſt as to apply to the uſe of the ſtate, 
te in ſuch manner that the nation may not ſuffer by its 
* having been detained from the public treaſury. You 
« are implored to do this for the eaſe of conſcience to an 
* honeſt man.” It is probable that the writer of this 
epiſtle had evaded ſome revenue - tax to the amount of the 
ſum mentioned, and, ſeized with a fit of penitence, 


thought to expiate his offence by reſtoring a part or the 


whole of what he had gained by over-reaching the exciſe 
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On 15th of April the queen, the princeſs royal, and 
the princeſſes Sophia and Elizabeth, honoured Covent- 


garden theatre with their preſence, for the firft time after 


the king's recovery. As ſoon as her majeſty entered the 
royal box, which was about a minute before the princeſſes 


appeared, the burſt of - acclamations was exceſſive. At 


the ſame inſtant the curtain was drawn, and diſplayed a 
tranſparency, which the zeal and loyalty of the manager 
had prepared, exhibiting the king's arms, with a ſcroll 
ſupported by cherubs, of © Long live the King ;” and 
underneath, * May the king live for ever.” The queen 


was evidently much affected: ſhe burſt ſeaſonably into 


tears, which apparently gave her relicf; and the princeſſes, 
coming into the box, ſympathized in her ſenſibility. This 
ſcene of exquiſite emotion continued for ſome time; at 
length the houſe called for © God fave the King,” which 


was ſung and encored. On its being ſung the ſecond time, 
her majeſty being compoſed, ſhe joined in the general 
Joy, and'beat time with her fan to the 


demonſtration 
ſong, _ 
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On the 23d of April their majeſties went in grand 
proceſſion to St. Paul's cathedral, to return their public and 
orateful thanks to that omnipotent being who had reſtored 
our ſovereign to his faithful people. They were preceded 
by twelve royal coaches, each with ſix horſes, containing 
the ſeveral attendants : their own coach was drawn by 
eight horſes, and attended by a large party of the guards, 
The three elder princeſſes followed in two carriages, 
drawn by ſix horles each, attended by guards. About 


twelve o'clock the king's carriage arrived at Temple-bar, 
where the lord mayor, having previouſly mounted his 


horſe, preſented the city ſword to his majeſty, who gra. 
ciouſly returned it; after which the lord mayor rode be- 
fore his majeſty to St. Paul's bare-headed, bearing the 
ſword, amidſt the acclamations of thouſands of ſpectators, 
Superb preparations were made in the church for the re- 
ception of their majeſties, the nobility, &c. and in the 
evening, the illuminations all over the city of London 
and its ſuburbs, not only exceeded all that have ever been 
exhibited, but even exceeded imagination, they were fo 
aſtoniſhingly beautiful and magnificent. 

A grand gala was given at Windſor on the 28th, when 


one hundred and ſixty of the nobility were honoured with 


cards of invitation. - The paſſage leading from the great 
ſtair-caſe, through which the company were to pals, was 
a tranſparent painting by Rebecca. The ornaments of 
the table were ſuperb beyond conception. 

Though the queen's generoſity is not ſo conſpicuous as 
her other virtues, eighty of the Sunday-ſchool children 
at Windſor were cloathed by her majeſty about this time: 
They attended divine ſervice, following the mayor and 
corporation in proceſſion ; all of them wearing in their 
hats a garter-blue ribbon, with « Long live the King,“ 
in letters of gold. To each child was given a medal, 
which was hung round its neck by an orange-coloured 
ribbon. The head of his majeſty is on one fide, and, on 
the reverſe, «© When we forget him, may God forget 
© us—Thurlow. Reſtored to health March, 1789.” 
Round the medal are theſe words, “ God ſave the 
* 

The following is a remarkable inſtance of attachment 
to our native ſoil :—T wenty-three female convicts, whole 


execution had been reſpited, were ſet to the bar of the 


Old Bailey on the 29th of April, and acquainted that his 
majeſty would be pleaſed to grant them a pardon, on 
condition of their being trauſported to the eaſtern coaſt 
of New South Wales, uſually called Botany Bay. This 
gracious offer was accepted by ſeventeen of them, but the 
other ſix obſtinately refuſed it, declaring they would rather 
die than be ſent out of the kingdom. It was with difh- 
culty that the remonſtrances of friends, and preparations 
for their ſpeedy ignominious death, could induce them to 
accept of life upon ſuch hard terms: ar laſt, however, 
they were prevailed on to prefer baniſhment to cxe- 
cution. 

The field-day of the Coldſtream regiment of guards, 
on the 13th of May, was marked by a peculiar circum- 
ſtance. The hon. colonel Lenox, addreſſing himſelf to 
the duke of York, his colonel, requeſted to know if his 
highneſs had faid that he, «© Mr. Lenox, had put up with 
« language unfit for any gentleman to bear.” The duke, 
without any explanation, ordered him to his poſt. Tie 
moment the field-day was over, his highneſs deſired the 
attendance of the officers in the orderly room, where he 
called upon colonel Lenox to ſtate his complaint. Tis 
being done, the duke acknowledged he had heard 2 
improper language had been put up with by colone 
Lenox; but, as to the preciſe words, he declined repeating 
them. The colonel demanded to know who the author 
was ? The duke replied, that Mr. Lenox might confrler 
him as an officer of the regiment, and call upon him 
whenever he pleaſed. 

Colonel Lenox then ſent a eircular letter to every mem 
ber of Daubigny's club, requeſting to know, what 7 
words were that paſſed in their ſociery ; but, not has 15 
received any ſatisfactory anſwer to his gef . 
thought it neceſſary to have recourſe to the duke of . f 
on the ſubject of the expreſſions he choſe to make u f 
On the evening of the 2 5th, he therefore ſignifies © 


neceſſity of a proper vindication}; which his highne® hot 
2 | | 
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chooſing to give, a meeting took place on the morning 


of the 26th, on Wimbledon- Common. Lord Rawdon 
was ſecond to the duke of York, and the earl of Win- 
chelſea to colonel Lenox. The following account of the 
zencontre was thus given and atteſted by thoſe two noble- 
men: In conſequence of a diſpute already known to 
« the public, his: royal highneſs the duke of York,, at- 
« tended by lord Rawdon, and lieutenant- colonel Lenox, 
« accompanied by the earl of Winchelſea, met at Wini 
« bledon-Commoen. The ground was meaſured at twelve 


e ypon. The ſignal being given, licutenant-colonel 
« Lenox fired, and the ball grazed his royal highneſs's 
curl: the duke did not fire. Lord Rawdon then in- 
« terfered, and ſaid, he thought enough had been done. 
« Lieutenant-colonel Lenox obſerved that his royal high- 
« neſs had not fired. Lord Rawdon ſaid, it was not the 
« duke's intention to fire: his royal highneſs had come 
« out, upon lieutenant-colonel Lenox's defire, to give 
« him ſatisfaction, and had no animoſity againſt him. 
« Lieutenant-colonel Lenox preſſed that the duke of 
« York ſhould fire; which was declined, upon a repeti- 
« tion of the reaſon. Jord Winchelſea then went up to 
« the duke of York, and expreſſed his hope that his 


« royal highneſs could have no objection to ſay, be 


« ſay nothing : be came out lo give lieutenant-colonel Lenox 
« ſatisfattion, and did not mean to fire at him: if lieute- | 
wound. 


« confedered lieutenant-colonel Lenox as a man of honour and 
« courage. His royal highneſs replied, that he ſhould 


« nant-coloret Lenox was not ſatisfied, he might fire again. 


« Lieutenant-colonel Lenox ſaid, he could not poflibly 


« fire at the duke, as his royal highneſs did not mean to 


« fire at him. On this, both parties left the ground. | 


« The ſeconds think it proper to add, that both parties 
« behaved with the moſt perfect coolneſs and intre- 
« pidity. Rawpon, WIxCHELSEA.“ 

Lieutenant-colonel Lenox ſoon after made a requiſition 


to the duke of York, as colonel of the Coldſtream regi- 


ment, that his royal highneſs would permit a call of the 
officers of that corps, in order that certain propoſitions, : 
touching his conduct and ſituation, might. be ſubmitted '* 
to their conſideration. His royal highneſs, with his 
uſual addreſs, informed the friends of Mr. Lenox, that 
he could not poſſibly oppoſe any deſign which might tend 
to reheve Mr. Lenox from his embarraſſment. The 
meeting of this. military convention was held on the 18th 


of May, at the order rom; and, after a conſiderable: | 


deliberation, adjourned to the 1th; when the determi- 
nation was, that, “ It is the opinion of theicregiment 


that, ſubſequent: to the 15th of May, lieutenant-colo- 


nel Lenox has behaved with coaurpge ;:-but, from tlie 
* peculiarity of the circumſtances, not with judgment. 
The aſſembly included a very large party. of officers, 
and every gentleman pledged his honour to ſecrecy: - 

On the 4th- of June his miajefty's birth- day was cele- 
brated with all che ſplendor and loyalty, which mgnifi- 
cence and beauty could diſplay on ſo joyful an occaſion. 
The drawing- room was fo) Bae 1 that, to prevent 
confuſion, the company entered at one door and paſſed 
through that which was oppoſite, aſter making their con- 
gratulations. The carriages and chairs were ſo numerous 
as to fill all the courts; and moſt of the: avenues to the 
palace. The dreſſes of the princeſſes and nobility were 
degant and no ẽ l.. ĩ 1 0% 

Their majeſties, with the princeſs royal, and the prin- 
ceſſes Elizabeth and Auguſta, ſet out for Lyndhurſt on the 
25thof June, and arrivectthere:about a:quarter-after three 
oclock in the afternoon. They were attended by lady 
Courtoun, two ladies Waldegrave, lord Courtqun;-colv- 


nel Goldſworth, and colonel Gwyn; and were followed 


| about half an hour after by the duke of Glouceſter, and 


his ſuite, Ar Lamb's-Corner, on the extremity of the 
ew-Foreſt, they were met by the lord-warden, deputy 
rd-warden, ſteward, bailiff, verdurers, regarders, royal 


and other bowmen, agiſters, and various other officers | 


| 


N 


| 


N 


, 


and Thomas Phipps the younger, ( 
of Llwyney Mapfis, for | 
twenty pounds, purporting to be the note of Mr. Richard 
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greyhounds, with gold collars, coupled with a green filk 


ribbon; agreeable to the ancient cuſtom of the manor of 


Coleberry, which obliges hitn to make ſuch preſentment 


to every crowned head, whenever he enters the foreſt. 
The royal family dined in a toom expoſed to public view, 


and after dinner threw up the windows. They afterwards 
 condeſcended to gratify the wiſhes of the people by walk - 


ing through the village, attended by all their train, and' a 


happy ruſtic band, àmidſt the heart- felt acclamations of 


8 6 N at twelve | rejoicing thouſands. 
« paces ; and both parties were to fire at a ſignal agreed | 


Their majeſties afterwards honoured Southampton with 


| a viſit, and paſſed through Saliſbury to Weymouth: A 


triumphal arch was erected at Saliſbury, under which 
the royal cavalcade paſſed, formed of feſtoons of flowers, 
laurel-wreaths, &c. All the companies of the city at- 
tended, dreſſed charaCteriſtically. The royal arrival at 
Weymouth was announced by the Portland artillery, and 
by all the ſhips in Portland Road. Colours flying, guns 
firing, mufic, ringing, and univerſal acclamations, with 
loyalty in every poſſible ſhape of demonſtration and de- 
ſcription, introduced the royal pair into Weymouth. The 
reception was a perfect ſcene of enthuſiaſtic loyalty. An 
illumination, and a ſuperb diſplay of fire-works, joined 
in the feſtivity of the evening. | 18 
Theophilus Swift, eſq. having offended colonel Lenox, 
by ſome ſtrictures on his character, in a pamphlet entitled, 
« A Letter to the King,” a challenge enſued; when the 
colonel fired firſt, and wounded Mr. Swift; whoſe piſtol 
went off in conſequence of the ſhock on receiving the 


Their majeſties, during their abſence from Windfor, 
among many other places, made a trip to Axminſter, 
Honiton, Exeter, and Plymouth. At the laſt men- 
tioned place there was a naval review, which was a noble 
ſpectacle, and highly gratified the innumerable be- 


holders. | - 
The moſt tremendous ſtorm of thunder and lightning, 


within the memory of man, happened on the evening ot 
the 3d of September, at Amerſham, and the country 
round, to the inexpreſſible terror and conſternation of the 
inhabitants; the atmoſphere exhibiting an amazing ſheet 
of continued blaze. A heavy fall of hailſtones ſuc- 
ceeded, in quantity and magnitude ſurpaſſing all concep- 
tion, anU'doing incredible miſchief in all the-gentlemens” 
gardens. The windows in the town were entirely ſhat- 
tered, and many cattle deſtroyed. F ane ys 
On the pth of September were executed, at the Old 
Heath near Shrewſbury, Thomas . the elder, 
ather and only ſon) 
rging and uttering a note of 


Coleman, of Oſweſtry, knowing the ſame to have been 


forged. Mr. Phipps and his fon, from the time of their 


condemnation till the morning of their execution, per- 


ſiſted in their innocence: but, before they quitted the 
gaol, young Phipps confeſſed that he committed the 
forgery, avowing his father's innocence of it, and igno- 


tance of its being forged when publiſned. They were 
taken in a mourning coach to the place of execution, 
accompanied by a clergyman, and other rehgiovs perſons 
who had viſited them daily fince their condemmnation. On 
their way to the awful inftrument of juſtice” the father 
thus addreſſed the ſon: Tommy, thou haſt brought 
« me to this ſhameful end, but I freeh) forgive thee.“ 
The {vn made no reply. Mr. Phipps was in his forty- 
ſeventh year, and his ſon atrived at the twentjerh year pf 
his age two days before his execution. 'Theit fate Was the 


leſs lamented, becauſe Mr. Phipps was poſſefſed of three 
| hundred pounds a year landed property, belies iwpric- 
tice as an attorney, and therefore cov 

of neceſſity in extenuation of their guilt. 


» © 


not urge the plea 
Another proof of the horrid idea entertained of tranſ- 


tember. One hundred and eighteen unhappy priſoners, 
who had been convicted of capital offences at former 


— 


portation to Botany Bay, occurred on the 19th of Sep- 


ſeſſions, were brought to the bar by ten at a time, and 
nen offered the king's pardon, on condition f 
being tranſported to Botany-Bay during their lives; when 
eight out of the one hundred and eighteen, refuſed the 
proffered mercy. The recorder exhorted them not to 


of the foreſt, in their ancient uniforms, who preceded the 
|  Toyal carriages to Lyndhurſt. On his majeſty's alighting 
in the court-yard of the king's houſe there, he was pre- 
ted by the reverend Sir Charles Mill, baronet, heredi- 
Be tary-bailiff of the foreſt, with a brace of milk-white 


— 
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treat the benignity of their ſovereign with contempt ; | | 


for a pertinacious rejection of life when it was granted 
them, was adding ſelf- murder to the crimes for which 
their lives had been forfeited to the laws of their country. 
Exhoxtations, however, were employed in vain; they 
perſiſted in their premeditated reſolution to prefer death 


J err 


And on the 23d, ſentence was 
court, on J. Walter, the printe 


pronounced, in the ſame 
r of the Times, for a 


to exile, and were accordingly remanded to Newgate, and 
ordered to be confined in the condemned cells. The reve- 
rend Mr. Vilette, chaplain of the priſon, took an oppor- 
tunity of viſiting them in their diſmal apartments; after 
which he informed the court that five out of the eight 
were truly ſenſible of the impropriety of their conduct, 
and had, with the deepeſt ſorrow and repentance, requeſted 
of him to implore their forgiveneſs, and that the dread- 
ful fiat for their immediate execution might be recalled ; 
which, being complied with, the five were brought up, 
and permitted to avail themſelves of their ſovereign's 
clemency. The final adjournment of the court was for 
ſome time delayed, in expectation that this example of 
ſubmiſſion would have a proper effect on the minds of 
Davies, Cowderoy, and Chaffey, the three deluded 
wretches who remained in the cells; and they were at laſt 
brought once more to 'the bar; but, notwithſtanding 
eyery remonſtrance, that it would be too late for them to 
repent of their unhappy obduracy after the court was 
cloſed; they peremptorily refuſed to accept of mercy on 
the terms propoſed, and were again remanded to their 
cells. The court was then cloſed, and a report made to | 
his majeſty ; in conſequence of which one of the wretches, 

who refuſed to accept of life, was ordered to be exe- 

cuted before Newgate on the 21ſt. Every preparation 

for the dreadful ceremony was made, and the ſheriffs 

ſtayed the execution to the lateſt moment; when the un- 

fortunate man, finding himſelf on the brink of eternity, 

begged and received his majeſty's mercy on the terms 

firſt offered to him. The other two availed themſelves 

of the royal clemency on the ſucceeding Saturday. | 
In the evening of the 26th of September, a ſhock. of 
an earthquake was felt at Wenlock, in Shropſhire, and 
its vicinity, which greatly terrified the inhabitants. 

A feet of colliers, conſiſting of about one hundred 
Jhips, encountered a heavy ſtorm off the coaſt of Nor- 
folk in the beginning of November ; thirty-four of which, 
with their crews, were unfortunately loſt, and the remainder 
totally diſperſed : The almoſt; inſtantaneous approach, 


as well as inconceivable fury of the ſquall, baffled all the 


attempts of ſkill and Britiſh intrepidity. Yarmouth, 
Loweltoffe,.. Caiſtor, Winton, and Eccles, , witneſſed 
ſcenes, of diltreſs unknown to. the oldeſt man in any of 
thoſe places. At Snettiſham, in Norfolk, the ſea forced 


. The regumeration of the king's phyſicians was, about 
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which has hitherto ap 


libel againſt the duke of York. He was adjudged to 
a fine 85 gol. to be impriſoned one year Neat 4 
ſtand once in the pillory at Chating-croſs; and find fecu.. 
rity for his good behaviour for ſeven years; himſelf in 
| 500. nd two ſureties in 100l. each. Such are the con- 
EN of the /icentiouſneſs (not the liberty) of the 
W 1 
5 On the 3d of December the city and ſuburbs of Lon. 
don were overſpread with the thickeſt fog almoſt ever 
remembered by the oldeſt inhabitant, Several of the 
ſtages, travelling between the metropolis and the ſur. 
rounding villages, were, by five in the afternoon, obliged 
to be preceded by men with torches or lanterns; and 
others were quitted by the paſſengers, who walked to 
their reſpective homes. | | 
As a prelude to public buſineſs his majeſty went, in his 
uſual ſtate, to the Houſe of Lords, on the 21ſt of Ja- 
nuary, 1790, and opened the ſeſſion with the following 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne ;— 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« Since I Jaſt met you in parliament, the continuance 
of the war on the continent, and the internal ſituation of 
different parts of Europe, have been productive of events 
which have engaged my moſt ſerious attention. 
While I ke with a juſt concern, the interruption of 
the tranquillity of other countries, I have at the ſame 
time great ſatisfaction in being able to acquaint you, that 
I receive continued aſſurances of the good diſpoſition of 
all foreign powers towards theſe kingdoms ; and I am 
perſuaded that you will entertain with me, a deep end 
grateful ſenſe of the favour of Providence, in continuing 
to my ſubjects the increaſing advantages of peace, and 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of thoſe invaluable bleſſings 
which they have ſo long derived from our excellent 
conſtitution, | a 


Ll * 


— 


«Gentlemen of ibe Houſe of Commons, t 
I have given directions that the eftimates for the 
pteſent year ſhould be laid before you, and I rely on your 
readineſs to grant fuch ſupplies as the circumſtances of 
the ſeveral branches of the public ſervice may be found 

to require. 9 8 8 

4 My Lords and Gentlemen, | 

- Lhe: tions /prefcribed by the act of the laſt 
ſeſſion of patliament, relative to the corn trade, not 
having been duly catried into effect in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, ! there appeared reaſon to apprehend that ſuch 
an exportation of corn might take place, and ſuch diffi- 
culty occur in the importation of foreign corn, as would 
have bern productive of the moſt ſerious inconvenienee 
10 my ſubjects. Under theſe circumſtances, it appeared 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to take immediate meaſures for 
preveming the ex tion, and facilitating the importa- 
tion of certain ſorts' of corn; and I thetefore, by the 
advice of my privy council; iſſued an order for that pur- 
poſe; a copy of which I have directed to he laid beſote 

0b. * ATI DE EE i | | 
| | ©: Fhave only further to deſire,” tha? you will continte 
to apply yourſelves to choſe objects which | may requite 
your attention, with the ſame zeal for the public ſervice 
pearectin all your proceedings, and 
of which the effects have heen ſo. ha day wanted in 
the increaſe of the public Ne 5 extenſion of the 

commerce and manufadtbres. of the country, and the 
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CONTINUATION or THE HISTORY or FRANCE, 


OWARDS the concluſion of our Hiſtory of France, 
we began to diſcern a diſtant: gleam of liberty, 
which has fince ſhone forth in meridian luſtre. Deſ- 

tiſm which governed that country with a rod of iron, 
as been dragged from her eminence, and Freedom 
erected in her ſtead. Gallia will henceforth be envied by 
a neighbouring kingdom, whoſe conſtitution, though 
once excellent, has been ſo debilitated by corruption and 
venality, that little more than the name of Liberty 
remains. | | 

In the month of January, 1789, the king of France, 
in favour of liberty, gave up two of the moſt dangerous 
prerogatives of his crown: Lettres de Cachet, and the 
power of railing a revenue without the conſent of the 
ſtates. It was determined that no Lettres de Cachet 
ſhould, in future, be iſſued without ſpecial reaſons; and 
that ſuch reaſons ſhould be ſet forth in the warrant, the 
fegality of which ſhould be aſcertained and tried by the 
judges. | 
| Great diſturbances aroſe about this-time, in Provence 
and many other parts of France. At Aups, a ſmall 
town of Provence, the populace proceeded to the com- 
miſſion of many cruel outrages. They attempted to 
force into the houſe of ſieur De Montſerra, the judge of 
the place, who, in defending himſelf, unhappily fired at 
the mob. From that moment they became furious, 
broke open the door, ſeized his perſon, and, after drag- 
ging him through the ſtreets for about two hours, cut 
him to pieces. At Avignon the people were equally 
tumultuous, though they did not commit ſuch bloody 
exceſſes : they confined themſelves to the plunder of the 

naries. At Beſangon, the houſe of the preſident 
Talbert, and that of M. Bourgon, chancellor of parlia- 
ment, were rifled. From the extremity of Provence to 
Franche Comptẽ, from Marſeilles to Nancy, and from 
Normandy even to Barcelona, nothing but confuſion 
and anarchy prevailed. . Thus, in the very moment 
when the repreſentatives of the nation were on the point 
of aſſembling to eſtabliſh order and good government, 
tumults and diſorders univerſally prevailed. 

On the 5th of May, about two o'clock in the aſter- 
noon, his majeſty opened the aſſembly of the States- 
General by a ſpeech from the throne, which was received 
with loud acclamations. The queen was ſeated near the 
king, -on his left hand; Monſieur, and the Compte 
d' Artois, at a ſmall diſtance on the right; Madame, and 
Madame Elizabeth, his majeſty's ſiſters, with Meſdames 
Victoire and Adelaide, his aunts, on the left behind the 
queen. The other princes of the blood, with ſome dukes 
and peers, were alſo on the right: the marſhals of France, 
with others of the ſame rank, were on the left: the 
keeper of the ſeals was alſo on the left; and the other 
great officers of ſtate were on the right of the throne. 
The duke of Orleans, the only prince of the blood 
choſen deputy to the States-General, took his ſear as ſuch 
among the nobility. The miniſters were ſeated under the 
platform, on which the throne was placed. As ſoon as 


his majeſty had concluded his ſpeech, the keeper of the | 


ce 


ſeals and Monſ. Neckar addreſſed his majeſty and the 
aſſembly; and, about four in the afternoon, the king 
roſe from his ſeat, and adjourned the meeting to the 
next day. The following was his majeſty's ſpeech on 


this occaſion ;— 


cc GENTLEMEN, © | 

© The day is at length arrived, which my heart has 

* fo long panted to ſee, and I. find myſelf ſurrounded by 
the repreſentatives of a nation it is my glory to com- 
mand. A long interval has elapſed ſince the laſt con- 
vocation of the States-General; but, though theſe 
aſſemblies have not for ſome time been held, I have 
2 not been ſwayed by the ſteps of my late predeceſſors to 
*. CO a cuſtom, from which — _ may _ 
. Aeltly hope to acquire new vigour, and . may be 
\ he means of . r additional ſource of 

©! happineſs, | | 8 
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The public debt was immenſe at my coming to the 
throne, and has increaſed under my reign; an expen- 
live, but honourable war, was the cauſe, and an aug- 
mentation of taxes the conſequence of it; but an un- 
equal levy has occaſioned them to be more ſeverely 
felt. A very general diſcontent, a too great defire for 
innovation, have taken hold of the minds of the 
people, and will end in miſleading their judgment, if 
they do not haſten to fix them by wiſe and moderate 
councils, It is with this confidence, Gentlemen, that 
I now aſſemble you; and 1 rejoice to ſee that it has 
been juſtified by thoſe diſpoſitions, which the firſt 
orders of the ſtate have ſhewn to renounce their own 
pecuniary privileges. The hope which I have che- 
riſhed, to ſee all orders unite and concur with me in 
wiſhes for the public good, will, I am certain, not be 
deceived. 

« I have already ordered very conſiderable retrench- 
ments of expence: you will probably furniſh me with 
your ſentiments on the ſubject, which I ſhall receive 
moſt gladly : but, in ſpite of the reſources which the 
ſtricteſt aeconomy can ſuggeſt, I fear, Gentlemen, 
that I ſhall not be able to relieve my ſubjects fo ſoon as 
I could wiſh.. I ſhall order to be laid before you the 
exact ſtate of the finances; and, when you have exa- 
mined them, I am affured you will propoſe to me the 
moſt effectual means to eſtabliſh them on a permanent 
footing, and ſtrengrhen the public credit. This great 
and falutary work will claim your moſt earneſt 
attention ; it is that which will ſecure the internal tran- 
quillity of the kingdom, and maintain its conſequence 
among foreign ppwers. | 


The public ſpirit is in a ferment ; but an aſſembly 


of the repreſentatives of the nation will certainly 
hearken to no other councils than thoſe founded on 
wiſdom and prudence. You yourſelves, Gentlemen, 
have been able to judge, on. many recent occaſions, 
that the people have been miſguided ; but the ſpirit 
which will rule over your deliberations, will anſwer 


for the true ſentiments of a generous nation, whoſe 


diſtinguiſhed character has ever been the love of their 
king: I ſhall baniſh from me every other ſentiment. 

« know the authority and power of a juſt king, 
ſurrounded by a faithful people, at all times attached 
to the principles of monarchy; theſe have occaſioned 
the glory and fplendor of France : I ought, and I ever 
ſhall be the ſupport of them. But, whatever may be 
expected from the moſt render ſolicitude to the public 
good ;—whatever can be aſked from a ſovereign, the 
ſincereſt friend of his people, you may, you ought to 
hope from me. OLE 

« May an happy union reign in this aſſembly, and 
may this epocha become ever memorable for the hap- 
pineſs and proſperity of the country. It is the wiſh of 


my heart, it is my moſt ardent prayer; it is, in ſhort, 


the price which 1 expect for the fincerity of my inten- 


tions, and my love for my people. | 
« The keeper of the ſeals will explain my intention 


more fully; and I have ordered the director- general 
of the finances to lay before you the ſtate of the king- 
dom.” EY E b . 


Having thus given the ſpeech of his moſt Chriſtian 


majeſty, on his opening the ſeſſion of the States-General, 
we ſhall now proceed with a narrative of the proceedings 
of that aſſembly ſince that time; and which have pro- 
duced a REVOLUTION hardly to be paralleled in the 
annals of the world. The aſſembly fat ſeveral days 
without having brought forward any buſineſs of the na- 


tion, or even concluding on the mode in which it was to 
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be tranſafted. © 2. 
Afﬀer much ill-will and contention between the three 
ordets of the ſtate, on the 19th of May the clergy ac- 
quainted the nobility, and the commons, or third eſtate, 
that they were willing to renounce their pecuniary pri- 
vileges. This important queſtion was .moſt 


violently _ 
debated 
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debated and oppoſed, and at length carried by a ſmall 
majority. This point being ſettled, the commons ac- 
quainted the nobility and clergy, that they had appointed 
commiſſioners to confer with them, to prove the powers 
of each deputy; to which they aſſented, with ſome 
complimentary words on this conciliating diſpoſition. 
That theſe diſputes may be underſtood, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve that three orders of the ſtate, namely, the 
nobility, the clergy, and the third eſtate, were each 
obliged to prove the verification of their powers; or, in 
other words, to prove —firſt, the right of their electors to 
tend them to parliament; and ſecondly, to prove their 
qualifications of having been duly elected. This may 
alſo require ſoine explanation; for, as no aſſembly of the 
States-General had been held ſince the year 1614, and, 
as many towns which are at preſent in a populous and 
flouriſhing ſtare, did not exiſt at that period ; or were 
then too inſignificant to ſend deputies to parliament ; 
theſe of courſe now, from their 1mportance, put in a 
claim of repreſentation, and had accordingly elected 
deputies. The only tribunal, which could properly de- 
cide on the merits of theſe petitions, , was the aſſembly 
itſelf, when once formed. This is what the French have 
termed be verification of the porwers of the eleffed. The 
firſt thing to be conſidered was, in what manner this 
queſtion ſhould be decided, and by whom. It was in- 
deed a cauſe of very ſerious debate, how theſe three or- 
ders of repreſentation ſhould vote, whether in a body, or 
ſeparate chambers. The third eſtate violently proteſted 
againſt the latter mode, as, in that caſe, were the nobility 
and clergy to join, the chance againſt them would be two 
ro One. * 
On the 28th of May, a letter was written by 


Lewis XVI. and circulated about the city of Paris, the 


ſubſtance of which was as follows: © I have been in- 
« formed that the difficulties which have been made, 
« relative to the aſcertaining of the powers veſted in the 
members of the States-General, ſtill ſubſiſt. I can- 
not fee without pain the national aſſembly ſunk into 
t inaction. I delire that the conciliatory commiſſioners, 
already choſen by the three orders, may reſume their 
cc conferences to-morrow, at ſix o'clock in the evening, 
and, for this occaſion, in the preſence of my guard of 
ſeſſion and commiſſioners, whom I: ſhall join with 
them, in order that I may be more particularly in- 
formed of the propoſals for agreement which. ſhall be 
made, and directly contribute to ſo deſirable and preſſ- 
ing a ſtate of harmony. I charge the 'perſon, who ſhall 
exerciſe the office. of preſident, to make known theſe 
my intentions ta the aſſembly - | 
15 _= er bo this letter, the deputies of the commons 
preſented a juſtiticatory addreſs to the king; in which they 
informed him that they had tried — ce to —— 
the deputies of the clergy and nobility. to unite with them 
to eſtabliſh the national aſſembly; but the nobleſſe, having 
again expreſſed their reſolution of verifying their powers in 


cc 
ce 


«c 


a Jeparate body, the conciliatory conferences, which were | 
motion for an oath to be taken by each member, which 


begun on this important occaſion, were poſtponed. 
The chamber of the tturd eſtate, finding all their con- 
ciliatory meaſures ineffectual, and that the nobleſſe were 
determined not to unite with them, paſſed two days in 
conſidering on the legal manner of conſtituting them- 
-{clves- as repreſentatives of the people at large, and on 
the title their afſembly ſhould aſterwards aſſume. On 
the 17th of June a motion was made, That the Na- 
e {ional Aſſembly was now legally conſtituted.“ This 
motion was carried by 491 voices againſt 80. A ſecond 
motion was then made, © That the National Aſſembly 
immediately deliberate on the affairs of the nation; 
which was unanimouſly agreed to. It was, then propoſed, 
that all the exiſting taxes that had been impoſed, without 
the conſent of the nation, were illegal, and therefore 
aughr to ceaſe ; and, for the immediate ſervice of go- 
vernment, they ſhould now be granted anew, under the 
ſame form as before, to continue till ſome new proviſions 
- ſhould be made, or till the laſt day of that ſeſſion. 
They afterwartls took into conſideration the public 
debt, and placed the creditors of the ſtate under. the pro- 
tection of the honour and loyalty of the nation at 
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diſtreſſes of the people; another to draw up a manifeſto 


| 


| 


ſeals, an anſwer to their juſtificatory addreſs of the pre- 


da particular meſſage to me, and when they ſhall have 


cc 


cc 


required in the hall made it neceſſary to ſuſpend all pre- 


« to hold their meetings; and that whereſcever the 


c unanimdus reſolution.” | 
The preſident requeſted to be 


Ik his turn, ſigued the reſolution. _ 


| 


be commons bad demanded a diteRt communication with the king. 


ture to the oath, which was granted with loud applaube. 


E:U:ROP RE 


When theſe important proceedings were at an end, the 
preſident was ſent for, to receive from the keeper of the 


ceding week, which was read to a very full afſemb] 
The letter, in the king's own hand-writing, and addreſſed 
to the preſident of the third eſtate, contained the follow. 
ing words: © | ſhall never refuſe to receive any of the 
preſidents of the three orders, when charged to convey 
© aſked by the * cuſtomary organ of my keeper of the 
* ſeals, the moment it ſhall pleaſe me to appoint. I 
* diſapprove the repeated expreſſions of privileged 
claſſes, employed by the third ſtate to deſignate the 
two higher orders. Theſe unuſual expreſſions are fit 
only to foment a ſpirit of diviſion, abſolutely contrary 
to the advancement and welfare of the ſtate; as this 
welfare can only be effected by the concurrence of the 
three orders, compoling the States-General, wherber 
they deliberate ſeparately or in common. The reſerve 
which the order of the nobles made, in their ac- 
quieſcence in the conciliatory overture made by me, 
ought not to have prevented the order of the third eſtate 
from giving me a proof of their deference. Adopted 
by the third eſtate, it would have determined the order 
of nobles to deſiſt from their modification. I am per- 
ſuaded that, the more the deputies of the third eſtate 
ſhall give me marks of confidence or attachment, the 
more faithfully will their meaſures repreſent the ſenti- 
ments of a people whom I love, and by whom I ſhall 
make it my happineſs to be beloved.” 

On the 19th of June, the aſſembly proceeded to vote 
a committee, to enquire into the ſcarcity of corn, and the 
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to the nation; and a third to enquire into the merits of 
conteſted elections. | 

During theſe tranſactions, matters were ripening in the 
aſſemblies of the two other orders; the patriots in which 
were determined to make their laſt efforts in favour of 
union, before they took a deciſive part. In the nobles, 
the majority perſiſted in their former principles, and voted 
a violent addreſs to his majeſty. In the clergy, the great 
queſtion was moved, to unite with the commons formed 
in the national aſſembly ; and, on a diviſion, there were 
129 for, and 137 againſt the queſtion—Nine declined 
voting. | | | 

The next day was fixed on for the minorities to join 
the commons : The duke of Orleans was to have headed 
about ſixty nobles to the aſſembly ; the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux the clergy. Bot, early in the morning, a 
proclamation was made by the herald at arms, ſetting 
forth, that, as the king intended to hold a royal ſeſſion of 
the States-General on Monday the 22d, the alterations 


vious aſſemblies. M. Bailly, the preſident of the com- 
mons, after being refuſed admittance into the hall, at- 
ſembled the members in the Tennis- court. 

Soon after their arrival there, M. Target made 4 


paſſed without a word of oppoſition. He then drew vp 
the following reſolution, accompanied by the oath: 

« The national aſſembly, conſidering that, called to- 
ce gether as they are to fix the conſtitution of the king. 
« dom, to operate the regeneration of public order, and 
« to maintain the genuine principles of the monarchy, 
te nothing can prevent them fron continuing their dell- 
« berations, in whatever place they may be compelled 


members are collected, there is the National Aſſembly; 
do reſolve, That each member of the afſembiy ſhall 
inſtantly take a ſolemn oath never to ſeparate, but to 
aſſemble together wherever circumſtances ſhall requiſe, 
till the conſtitution be eſtabliſhed and conſolidated on 
« ſolid foundations; and all the members collective, 
<« and each of them ſeparately, ſhall confirm, by their 
« ſignatures, this unalterable, and (it is to be hoped) 


che firſt to put bis gu 


The names were then called over, and each 
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The fermentation was ſo general throughout the capital 
and neighbourhood, on receiving the preceding account, 
that government took the alarm, and the following letter 


from M. Neckar to M. de Croſne, the lieutenant of 


police, was diſpatched to Paris in conſequence of a coun- 
cil, and into the provinces, where all the deputies had 
{cnt alarming accounts of the tranſactions of the 1 gth :— 

« June 21, Five o'clock. The hall of the States- 
« Ceneral having been ſhut from abſolute neceſſity, and 
« the deputies of the third eſtate being aſſembled in ano- 
« ther place, the public might imagine that it was the 
« king's intention to diſſolve the States-General ; It is 


« eſſential, Sir, for you to aſſure all Paris, that the king 
ic js conſtantly occupied in reſtoring union and concord 


« for the happineſs of his people, and that the ſittings 
« of the States-General will be reſumed on Monday.” 

On the 23d of June, the commons, mixed with the 
greateſt part of the clergy, were aſſembled in the anti- 
chamber of the hall by nine o'clock. It rained, and 
ſeveral of the deputies were without, as there was not 
room for the whole of them : the murmurs were loud, 
and the impatience great. In the interval, part of the 
clergy, and all the nobleſſe entered at oppoſite doors, and 
placed themſclves in the hall. At laſt the commons en- 
te: ed, and the two firſt orders received them ſtanding and 
uncovered, 

T he king being placed upon his throne, delivered the 
following ſpcech : „Gentlemen, At the time I took the 
c reſoJution of aſſembling you; when I had ſurmounted all 
« the difficuities which threatened a convocation of my 
« flates; when I had, to uſe the expreſſion, even pre- 
« conceived the defires of the nation, in manifeſting be- 
e forehand my wiſhes for its welfare, I thought to have 
« done every thing which depended on myſelf for the 
« good of the people. It ſeemed to me that you had 
« only to finiſh the work I had begun; and the nation 
« expected impatiently the moment when, in conjunction 
« with the benificient views of its ſovereign, and the en- 
« lightened zeal of its repreſentatives, it was about to enjoy 
« that proſperity and happy ſtate which ſuch an union 
« ought to afford. 

“ The States-General have now been opened upwards 
e of two months, and have not yet even agreed on the 
© preliminaries of its operations. Inſtead of that ſource 
* of harmony which ſhould ſpring from a love of the 
« country, a moſt fatal diviſion ſpreads an alarm over 
« every mind. I am willing to believe, and J ſhall be 
« happy to find, that the diſpoſition of Frenchmen 1s 
te not changed; but, to avoid reproaching either of you, 
4 ſhall conſider that the renewal of the States-General, 
« after ſo long a period, the turbulence which preceded 
te 1t, the object of this aſſembly, ſo different from that 
e of your anceſtors, and many other objects, have led 
* you to an oppoſition, and to prefer pretenſions which 
* you are not entitled to. 

© It is incumbent on me, for the welfare of my king- 
dom and myſelf, to diffipate theſe fatal diviſions. It 
is with this reſolution, Gentlemen, that I convene you 
* once more around me. I do it as the common father 
* of all my people. I do it as the defender of my 
* kingdom ; that I may recall to your memory the true 
* ſpirit of the conſtitution, and reſiſt the attempts which 
* have been made againſt it. 

© But, Gentlemen, after having clearly eſtabliſhed the 
* reſpective rights of the different orders, I expect from 
the zeal of the two principal claſſes—I expect from 
their attachment to my perſon—I expect from the 
knowledge they have of the preſſing urgencies of the 

5 ſtare, that, in thoſe matters which concern the general 
Z good, they ſhould be the firſt to propoſe a re-union of 
: conſultation and opinion, which I conſider as neceſ- 
x ary in the preſent criſis, and which ought to take 
Place for the general good of the kingdom. 
it is my deſign, Gentlemen, to offer to your exa- 
4 mination the different benefits which I grant to my 
People. I do not wiſh, however, to circumſcribe your 
Leal in the boundary that I am about to mark out; as 
0 | ſhall adopt with pleaſure any other plan for the public 
« $99d, which ſhall be propoſed by the States-General. 
| may fay, without deceiving mylelf, that no other | 
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King has ever done ſo much for any other nation; but 
« then it may be truly ſaid that no other nation has 
e merited ſuch conduct, I do not heſitate to declare that 
« thoſe, who by exaggerated pretenſions or unreaſonable 
* difficulties, ſhould retard the effects of my paternal 
* deſigns, would become unworthy of being conſidered 
« as the ſubjtcts of France.” 

The keeper of the ſeals then read a declaratioh from 
the king, containing thirty-five articles, the principal of 
which were, that 

He granted che abolition of Lettres de Cachet. 

He granted the liberty of the preſs, under certain re- 
gulations, namely, that perſons abuſing that liberty ſhould 
be ſubject ro puniſhment, by laws to be enacted. 

He repeated the aſſurances he had given, upon his 
royal word, of not laying taxes without the conſent of 
the States-General. 

Ne blamed the third eſtate for the violence and raſh- 
nels of their proceedings, and annulled all the reſolutions 
they had agreed to ſince the 10th of June. 

His majeſty then continued his ſpeech as follows. 
« You have heard, Gentlemen, the reſult of my de- 
« ſigns: they are conformable to the earneſt deſire that 
« have of producing public good; and if, by a fatality, 
« of which J have no conception, you abandon me in 
« ſuch a glorious. enterprize, I will alone procure the hap- 
e pineſs of my people ;—I will confider myſelf as their 
ce true repreſentative; and, being convinced of the union 
ce there is between the general wiſh of the nation, and 
« my intentions, I ſhall poſſeſs all the confidence which 
« ſuch an union is calculated to inſpire, and I ſhall pro- 
« ceed towards my object with the utmoſt courage and 
{« reſolution. | 

« Reflect, Gentlemen, that none of your projects or 
« diſpoſitions can obtain the force of a law,  withqut my 
&« ſpecial approbation. I am alſo the natural guardian 
« of your reſpective rights, and all the orders of the 
« ſtare may reſt upon my juſt impartiality. Oppoſition, 
« on your part, would be the greateſt uyuſtice. Ir is 
« myſelf alone, who, to this moment, does every thing 
« for the happineſs of my people: and it is ſurely no 
common thing, that the only ambition of a ſovereign 
c ſhould be, to obtain the conſent of his ſubjects to ac- 
ce cept of the benefits he wiſhes to confer upon them. 

« I command you, Gentlemen, to ſeparate immedi- 
cc ately, and to return to-morrow morning to the different 
« chambers appropriated to your orders, to re-take your 
ce ſeats. I therefore order the grand maſter of the cere- 
«© monies to make the neceſſary preparations.” 

His majeſty's ſpeech was received by the commons 
with a murmur of diſcontent. As the king withdrew, a 
motion was made and carried in the third eſtate, © That 
« his majeſty's patriotic intentions had been perverted by 
ce bad advice.“ a 

The nobles, and part of the clergy, cried Vive le Roi: 
but the commons remained in profound ſilence; nor 
would they quit the hall, where, together with about 
fifty of the clergy, who would. not ſeparate from them, 


they inſtantly proceeded to diſcuſs the royal proceedings. 


Four times the king ſent an officer to order them, on their 
allegiance, to break up their meeting; four times did 
they decidedly deny the authority of the, king to com- 
mand them to ſeparate; and, by their firmneſs, carried 
their point. 3 

M. Le Camus, one of the Paris deputies, then 
moved, that the National Aſſembly do perſiſt in all its 
preceding reſolutions; thoſe of the clergy who remained. 
nobly deſiring their preſence to be ſpecified. This pro- 
poſition was unanimouſly adopted, nor would they hear 
of a motion of adjournment all the next day. | 

Another motion followed from the comte De Mira- 
beau, to the following effect: That the National Aſſem- 


„ bly, ſeeing the neceſſity of ſecuring the perſonal liberty, 


« freedom of opinion, and the right of each deputy to 
« the States-General to enquire into, and cenſure all ſorts 
« of abuſes and obſtacles to the public welfare and liberty, 
« do reſolve, that the perſon of each deputy is inviola- 
« ble: That any individual, public or piivate, of what 
« quality ſoever, any corporate body of. men, any tri- 
« bunal, court of juſtice, or commiſſioner whatloever, 
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« who ſhall dare, during the preſent ſeſſion, to proſe- 
© cute, arreſt, or detain, the perſon of one or more 
te deputies, for any propoſition, advice, opinion, or 
« ſpeech, made by them in the States-General, or in 
te any of its aſſemblies or committees, ſhall be deemed 
tc infamous, and a traitor to his country: and that in 
any ſuch caſe, or caſes, the National Aſſembly will 
purſue every poſſible means and meaſures, to bring the 
authors, inſtigators, or conductors of ſuch arbitrary 
te proceedings to condign puniſhment. This reſolution 
te was carried 483 againſt 34.” : 

Every thing was now in the moſt violent fermentation, 
both at Paris and Verſailles. - On the night of this me- 
morable day, an immenſe multitude of people of all 
ranks aſſembled at eleven o' clock about the caſtle, utter- 
ing variety of menaces. The princes called to arms; 
the ſoldiers refuſed : The king and queen ſent for M. 
Neckar, who at firſt refuſed to come; but he afterwards 
appeared, and the people were appeaſed. 5 

Next day, June the 24th, M. Neckar appeared in his 
ſation, as uſual, with the king. The commons conti- 
nued their deliberations, and ſent a deputation to compli- 
ment M. Neckar; who returned a moſt affectionate but 
guarded anſwer, giving the ancient title of your order to 
the commons. 

On the 25th of June the duke of Orleans, at the 
head of about forty of the principal nobles, and two 
hundred of the clergy, joined the third eſtate, ſubſcribed 
the oath they had previouſly taken, and gave their unani- 
mous conſent to the ſeveral reſolutions which they had 
come to; after having ſent the following letter, addreſſed 
to the preſident of the nobleſſe ;— _ 


e M. LE PrESIDENT, 


ce It is with real concern that we have determined on a 
ſtep, which, for the moment, ſeparates us from an aſ- 
ſembly for which we are penetrated with reſpect, and 
in which every member has juſt pretenſions to our 
eſteem; but we conſider it as an indiſpenſible duty to 
repair to the hall, where a majority of the States- 
General are united. 
« We cannot any longer delay, for an inſtant, giving 
to the nation a poof of our zeal, and to the king a 
teſtimony of attachment to his perſon, in propoſing, 
and in procuring, in the affairs which regard the gene- 
ral good, a re-union of the advice and ſentiments that 
his majeſty conſiders as neceſſary to operate in the 
preſent criſis, as heretofore, to the welfare of the ſtate. 
« It is the earneſt wiſhes of our hearts to fee our 
modes of thinking adopred by the chamber of the 
nobleſſe at large. It is in that contemplation that 
we now act; and the part which we think ourſelves 
obliged to act, would be, without that hope, the 
greateſt ſacrifice that the love of our country could in- 
duce us to make; but, the character in which we now 
appear, will no longer permit us to follow the rule 
which directs private men. The choice of our fellow- 
citizens has made us public men. We belong to 
France at large, which is deſirous, above all things, 
to ſee a States-General ; and to our conſtituents, who 
have a right to be repreſented there. 
cc Such are, M. Prefident, our motives and our ex- 
« cules. We are, with reſpect, &c. &c. the duke 
« d' Aiguillon, &c. 

Thele were followed 12 2 2 on the ſucceed- 
1 y: a great number 0 c had altea 
Jolhed ; and the remainder of them, 42 as the etl 
in conſequence of a letter from the king, acceded to the 
union on Saturday the 27th. The moment this 
event took place, an aſtoniſhing multitude of perſons of 
all ranks, many even of the moſt reſpectable condition, 
who had conſtantly ſurrounded the hall and its avennes 
for ſeveral days, 'to 2 their repreſentatives, flocked 
to the palace, and, filling all the courts, the terrace, &c. 
made the air refound with their acclamations. The king 


and queen appeared on a balcony, where they remained a] 
quarter of an hour, to receive the bleſſings and applauſes | 


— 
= 


of their ſubjects. 
The National A ſſembly met on the goth of June, ac- 


cording to adjournment, and proceeded to verify the | 
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returns of all the members in common, when the ma. 
jority of the nobility proteſted againſt any reſolutions of 
the aſſembly, till they received further inſtructions f. 
their conſtituents. 

In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, an alarming and 
critical event demanded their attention : Two ſoldiers cf 
the French guards having dreſſed themſelves in plain 
cloaths, intended to have entered the National Aſſembly 
on this day, to complain of the duke De Chatelet, their 
colonel, in the name of the whole regiment ; but, being 
obſerved on the preceding day, were committed by him 
to the priſon of the Abbaye St. Germain. On the even- 
ing of the ſame day, a letter was ſent by theſe men to 
the Caffe de Foi, in the Palais Royal, the rendezvous of 
the friends to liberty, ſtating the circumſtances, and call. 
ing on them for aſſiſtance ; their lives being in imminent 
danger on account of the patriotic conduct the regiment 
had diſplayed a few days before, when called upon to fire 
on their countrymen |! 

This letter was read aloud, and produced an imme- 
diate effect. Multitudes of perſons, of all ranks, fer 
out from the Palais Royal at ſeven o'clock, and were 
Joined by thouſands in their way ; among whom were a 
great many French guards; and, having procured in- 
ſtruments from ſmiths, carpenters, &c. as they went 
along, proceeded to the Abbaye St. Germain ; where, in 
the ſpace of an hour, they opened all the doors and gates, 
and releaſed the prifoners. Troops of dragoons and 
huſſars were ſent for; but, on their arrival, they ſheathed 
their ſabres, drank with the multitude, and aided rather 
than moleſted them, joining in their acclamations, &c. 

The releaſed ſoldiers were conveyed in triumph to the 
Palais Royal, and lodged ar a tavern, where they were 
well entertained, and continually ſurrounded by thou- 
ſands. 

On the 3d of July the States-General met, when the 
duke of Orleans was choſen preſident of that aſſembly; 
but, his highneſs declining that office, the archbiſhop of 
Vienne was elected almoſt unanimouſly, and accepted 
that important appointment. 

In the beginning of the following week, the palace 
of Verſailles was completely ſurrounded, by an army 
under marſhal De Broglio, conſiſting of thirty-five 
thouſand men ; accompanied by a very large train of ar- 
tillery, ſtationed between Paris and Verſailles, as a ſe- 
curity to the king. The marſhal entered on his commend 
with great firmneſs and intrepidity. He had not been 
long arrived before his activity was called into action. 
On an inſurrection at Verſailles, the populace threw 
large ſtones at a party of huſſars, who were ſent to dil- 
perſe them. They were on horſeback, with their ſwords 
drawn; but, finding themſelves reſiſted, they put up 
their ſabres and withdrew. On receiving further inſtruc- 
tions from marſhal Broglio, and having been Joined by 
two additional companies, they returned with orders that, 
if the multicude would not diſperſe, they ſhould rice 
over them ſword in hand. This method was purſued, 
and one of the leaders taken up and ſent to priſon. The 
populace rallied afreſh, and were proceeding towards the 
priſon ; when M. de Broglio ſent a meſſage to inform! 
that, if they did not immediately deſiſt, the priſoner 
ſhould be produced to them hanging ar the window. 

At the ſitting of the National Aſſembly on the 8th of 
July, M. de Mirabeau aroſe, and deſcribed the cr itical 
fituation in which the aſſembly was placed by the arr ival 
of the army. © The ſtation of theſe troops,” lays he, 
« js ſubverſive of the liberty of this aſſembly, contrary 
to the true intereſts of the king, and an infringement 
of the privileged orders. The purpoſe for which they 
are aſſembled, cannot be the re-eſtabliſhment of tran- 
quillity in Paris: beſides, his majeſty muſt be e. 
« that to proviſion thirty-five thouſand men in this u 
of famine, muſt certainly increaſe the public mise 
The king is ill- adviſed by ſome wicked traitors wy 
us to ſeek the beſt remedj 


N. de Mirabeau then moved, * That an addref v* 
* preſented to the king, praying that he would take 4 
«© -confideration his own intereſt, 'as well as the * 
< liberty ; and chat, under the circumſtance! prefer 
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te preſent famine, he would order the troops back, with 
te their train of artillery, to thoſe places from whence 
te they came: that, ſhould his majeſty be fearful of any 
« diſtuibance at Paris or Verſailles, he might raiſe com- 
« panics of armed burghers in thoſe towns, who would 
« be at his command, and a ſufficient protection.“ 

After ſome debate, the queſtion was put, © That a 
« committee ſhould be appointed to preſent M. de Mi- 
« rabeau's motion, in the form of a petition, to the 
« king;” Which was Carried by 830 voices againſt 
three. 

On the 19th of July, the preſident informed the aſ- 
ſembiy that he had had the honour, in conſequence of 
being ſent for, to ſce the king the preceding night; when 
his majeſty told him, © He had been acquainted with the 
« refulutions of the aſſcmbly, and, willing to remove 
« their fears, begged leave to aſſure them that the army 
« which had approached the capital, had no other object 
« than to prevent any dangerous commotions; ard that, 
« as foon as he was informed that the people had re- 
« turned to peace and order, the troops ſhould retire.” 
His majeſty allo declared that he would receive the de- 
putation, and hear their adurels, | 
The preſident then obſerved that the central committee 
had made a report: This report was received with the 
oreateſt applauſe by the three orders. It contained no 
more than what was eſſentially neceſſary to prepare the 
ſpirits of thoſe who were to be employed in the great 
work of the conſtitution ; and to inſpire them with ſen- 
timents of moderation, love, and peace. The following 
was the order of proceeding recommended in this report 
to the national aſſembly :— 

iſt. Declaration of the rights of men. 

2d. Principles of monarchy. 

3d. Rights of the nation. 

4th. Rights of the king. 

5th. Rights of a citizen. 

6ch. Organization and rights of the National Aſſembly. 

7th. Forms neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of laws. 

8th. Organization and functions of the provincial aſ- 
ſemblies. 

gth. Obligations and limits of the judicial power. 

ioth. Functions and duty of the military power. 

All the committees met in the afternoon to confer on 
the above project. 

On the evening of the 1oth of July, a deputation from 
the States-General waited on the king, with an addreſs, 
on the ſubject of bringing the troops to Paris, voted by 
the National Aſſembly on the preceding day, and drawn up 
by M. le comte de Mirabeau. : 
with great ſpirit: The following obſervation in particular 
was remarkably ſtriking : The French ſoldiers, drawn 
towards the centre of the national diſcuſſions, partici- 

. © pating with the people in their paſſions and their in- 
© tereſts, may forget the engagement which made them 
« ſoldiers, whilſt they remember that nature has made 
© them men.” Towards the concluſion of the memorial, 
the ſovereign is thus addreſſed : * Sire, we conjure you, 
in the name of our country, in the name of your hap- 
© pineſs and your glory, fend back your ſoldiers to the 
* Poits from whence your counſellors have drawn them: 
© ſend back that artillery, deſtined ro cover your fron- 
te tiers: above all, ſend back the foreign troops, thoſe 
* allies of the nation, which we pay to deſend, and not 
to diſturb our domeſtic peace: your majeſty has no 
* need of them. And why ſhould a king, admired by 
* twenty-five millions of Frenchmen, aſſemble around 
is throne, at a great expence, ſome thouſand ftrangers ? 
Sire, ſurrounded by your children, let their love be 
© Your ſafeguard. The deputies of the nation are called 
together to conſecrate, with you, the eminent rights of 
© Rezaliy, on the immoveable baſis of the Liberly of the 
* people.” | 


To this addreſs his majeſty returned the following 


aniver : © No body is ignorant of the diſorders and 
i ſhameful ſcenes which have 
* Paris and Verſailles, under my own eyes, and under 
. hoſe of the States-General. It is neceſſary for me to 
, make uſe of che means which are in my power, to 

teſtore and maintain order in the capital and its envi- 


F 


This addreſs was written 


paſied, and been renewed | flag 


dot 


rons: it is one of my principal duties to watch over 
« the public ſafety, Theſe are the motives which have 
% induced me to collect a number of troops round 
“ Paris, You may aſſure the aſſembly of the States- 
« General, that they are deſtined only to repreſs, or 
rather to prevent freſh tumults ; to maintain good order 
and the exerciſe of the laws; to ſecure, and even pro- 
tect, that liberty which ought to reign in your delibe- 
« rations; from which every ſpecies of conſtraint ſhould 
« be baniſhed, as well as every apprehenſion of tumult 
« and violence. None but evil-minded perſons could 
« ever miſlead my people reſpecting the real motives of 
the precautionary meaſures I am taking. I have con- 
ce ſtantly endeavoured to do every thing which might tend 
< to their happineſs, and have at all times had reaſon to 


cc 
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rely on their love and fidelity. 


If, however, the neceſſary preſence of the troops in 
« the vicinity of Paris, ſhould {till continue to give um- 
te brage to the aflembly, I am willing, on their requeſt, 
« to transfer the States-General to Noyon or Soiſſons; 
« in which caſe I ſhall repair to Compeigne, in order 
« to preſerve the communication between the aſſembly 
cc and myſelf.” 

On Saturday the 11th of July, between two and three 
o'clock in the afternuon, M. Neckar received, throvgh 
the medium of M. de la Luzerne, the king's mandate to 
remove himſelf inſtantly, from the court of Verſailles 
and the kingdom ; and to inform no one of his departure. 
That miniſter of finance had a party of friends to dins 
with him, and after dinner, propoſed to his lady an ex- 
curſion to Val, on a viſit to the prince De Beauveau. The 
horſes were put to ; they ſtepped into the carriage, took 
their route towards Paris ; and, after paſſing the Pont de 
Seve, he ordered his coachman to turn through Bois de 
Boulogne, and ſtop at St. Ouen, where he ſent for poſt- 
horſes and proceeded to Bruxelles. 

Next day the king appointed the baron De Breteuil 
preſident of the council of finances, in the room of M. 
Neckar; the duke De la Vauguyon ſecretary of ſtate 
for the department of foreign affairs, in the room of 
M. de Montmorin ; and the marſhal De Broglio miniſter 
for the war department. | 

The intelligence of M. Neckar's removal was no 
ſooner promulgated at Verſailles and Paris, than the fer- 
mentation on all ſides was extremely violent. 

On Sunday the 12th of July, on receiving the news 
of the diſmiſſion of M. Neckar, and a body of troops 
entering Paris, the populace began to arm themſelves, 
and were immediately joined by the French guards. In 
the evening a ſlight ſkirmiſh happened in the Palace de 
Louis XV. in which two dragoons of the duke De 
Choiſeul's regiment were killed, and the ſame number 
wounded, after which all the troops left the capital. 

Very early the next morning the populace forced the 
convent of St. Lazare, in which, beſides a conſiderable 
"my of corn, were found arms and ammunition, 
uppoſed to have been conveyed there, as a place of ſe- 
curity, at different times from the arſenal. The Bour- 
geoiſie came to the reſolution of raiſing a militia of forty- 
eight thouland men. A general conſternation prevailed 
throughout the town; all the ſhops were ſhut ; all public 
and private employments at a ſtand ; and hardly a perſon 
to be ſeen in the ſtreets, except the armed burghers, who 
acted as a 5 police for the protection of private 
property, inſtead of the eſtabliſhed police, which had no 
longer any influence. 

In the morning of Tueſday the 14th, the hoſpital of 
invalids was ſummoned to ſurrender, and taken poſſeſſion 
of, after a ſlight reſiſtance. All the cannon, ſmall arms, 
and ammunition, were immediately feized upon ; and 
every one who choſe to arm himſelf was ſupplied with 
every thing that was neceſſary. The cannon was diſtri- 
buted in different quarters of the town. In the evening 
a detachment, with two pieces of cannon, went to the 
Baſtile, to demand the ammunition ſiced there. 
of truce had been ſent before them, which was an- 
ſwered from within; notwithſtanding which, the gover- 


nor — marquis De Launay) ordered the guard to Hie, 


and ſeveral were killed. The populace, enraged at ti s pro- 
ceeding, ruſhed forward to the aſſault, when the governor 
2 ” 


agreed 
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agreed to admit a certain number, on condition that they | 
ſhould not commit any violence. A detachment of about 
forty. men accordingly paſſed the draw-bridge ; which 
was immediately drawn up, and the whole party maſ- 
ſacred: This breach of faith, aggravated by fo glaring 
an inſtance of inhumanity, naturally excited a ſpirit of 
revenge and tumult not to be appeaſed: A breach was 
ſoon made in the gate, and the fortreſs ſurrendered. The 
governor, the principal gunner, the gaoler, and two old 
invalids who had been noticed as being more active than 
the reſt, were ſeized, and carried before the council al- 
ſembled at the Hotel de Ville, by whom the marquis 
De Launay was ſentenced to be beheaded : This judgment 
was Carried into execution at the Place de Greve; and 
the other priſoners were allo put to death. The Prevot 
des Marchands met with a ſimilar fate, being ſuſpected 
of having betrayed the citizens. The heads of theſe 
perſons were fixed on ſpikes, and carried round the city. 
In the courſe of the fame evening the whole of the 
French guards joined the Bourgeoiſie, with all their can- 
non, arms, and ammunition. Only four or five priſoners 
were found in the Baſtile : Among them was lord Maſ- 
fareene, and a Scottiſh gentleman, a major White; the 
latter of whom had been more than thirty years confined 
in that priſon ; during which time he had never been 
heard of by his friends, nor had they any idea of his 
ſituation. 
Lord Maſſareene, with other ſtate priſoners, was on 
the point of being ſtopped at Calais, on his way to 
Dover. He was with two other gentlemen, his com- 
panions in misfortune. Being meanly and even ſhabbily 
dreſſed, they were ſuſpected ro be of the vagrant tribe, 
and people were unwilling to embark in the packet with 
ther. His lordſhip was therefore under the neceſſity of 
- declaring who he was: On landing at Dover, he was 
the firſt who leaped out of the boat; when, in the full- 
of his joy, and in gratitude to Heaven for his delive- 
rance, he inſtantly fell on his knees, and, kiſſing the 
ground thrice, exclaimed, © God bleſs the land of 
« Liberty!” 

We muſt now return to Verſailles: The national aſ- 
ſembly was opened on Monday the 13th of July, by 
M. Mounier, in an elegant ſpeech. After ſome debate, 
they agreed on two deputations : the firſt to the king, 
te To paint to him the horrible ſituation of the city of Paris, 
< and to ſupplicate him to withdraw his troops.” The 
ſecond to the people of Paris, © To place themſelves 
« between them and the ſoldiers, and to conjure them to 
« pay reſpet to the public peace.” The firſt addreſs 
was preſented to his majeſty, to which he returned the 


following anſwer : © I have already made known to you 
Lc 
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« Paris have obliged me to take. It belongs to me alone 


to judge of their neceſſity, and I cannot agree to any 
change. Some cities protect themſelves; but the ex- 
tent of my capital does not permit me to depend on a 
force of that kind. I doubt not of the purity of the 
ic motives which induce you to offer me your aid in theſe 
afflicting circumſtances; but your preſence at Paris 
cannot do any good: beſides, it is neceſſary here, to 
expedite the important labours that I muſt ſtill recom- 
mend to your r attention.“ 

_ + The reading of this anſwer produced general indigna- 
tion: the aſſembly was thrown into a flame. They in- 
ſtantly determined on a ſolemn declaration ſuited to the 
exigency, and a committee was appointed to prepare it. 
'T hey withdrew, and, having made their report, it was 
unanimouſly adopted, and was as follows: 


DECLARATION of the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
The aſſembly, ſpeaking the ſentiments of the nation, 
Declare, That M. Neckar, and the other miniſters, 

who have been diſmiſſed from office, carry with them 

their eſteem and their regret. | | 
Declare, - That, dreading the unhappy conſequences 

likely to flow from his majeſty's anſwer, they. will not 


. . cesſe-to-71/if on the removal of the extraordinary troops 


aſſembled near Paris and Verſailles, and on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a guard of burgeſſes. 

Declare anew, That there cannot exiſt any intermediate 
. vehicle in their communications with the king. 1 
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my intentions, on the meaſures which the diſorders of 
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Declare, That the civil and military agents of autho- 
rity are reſponſible for every enterprize contrary to the 
rights of the nation, and to the decrees of the National 
Aſſembly. 

Declare, That the actual miniſters, and ſuch adviſers 
of whatever rank, ſtate, or authority they may be at 
perſonally reſponſible for preſent evils,*and for all thoſe 
that may enſue, 

Declare, That the public debt having been eſtabliſhed 
under the ſecurity of French honour and loyalty, and the 
nation not refuſing to pay the intereſt, no perſon has a 
right to pronounce the infamous name of Bankrupt; no 
power has a right to violate the public faith, under any 
torm or denomination in which it may be attempted. 

In fine, the National Aſſembly 

Declare, That they perſiſt in all their preceding reſolu- 
tions, particularly thoſe of the 17th, 2oth, and 23d of 
June laſt; and that the preſent declaration ſhall be tran(- 
mitted to the King by their preſident, and ſhall be printed 
for the information of the public. 


know, If a declaration of the rights of men ſhould be 
placed at the head of their new conſtitution ? which; 
after ſome debate, was agreed to. The other points, re- 
commended by the central committee, were then exa- 
mined ; and it was agreed, * That a committee of eight 
« members ſhould be elected proportionally from the 
ce three orders, to form a plan of the conſtitution.” 

The king's anſwer to the above-ſtated regulations, 
when arrived, was read to the public; the ſubſtance of 
which was as follows :— 

© That he was grieved at the evils and troubles which 
« deſolated Paris; that he had been in a continual ſtate 
« of uneaſineſs; that the troops were already removed 
« from Paris; and that he had given orders to the gene- 
ce ral officers to put themſelves at the head of the militia 
1 

This anſwer occaſioned a long and penſive ſilence: 
The archbiſhop of Paris preſently brought a ſecond an- 
ſwer from the king, in the following terms : © You afflict 
my heart repeatedly, by reciting the misfortunes of the 
« city of Paris: it is impoſſible that the troops which I 
« have cauſed to approach are the cauſe: I cannot make 
&« you any other antwer than that which you have heard 
ce this evening.“ 

The National Affembly did not conceive that theſe an- 
ſwers were calculated for eſtabliſhing peace in Paris, and 
therefore reſolved to wait till next day, in hopes of re- 
ceiving ſomething more favourable. 

The royal anſwer, the reſolves of the National Aſſem- 
bly, the movements of the troops, induced the people to 
believe, that a remarkable change had taken place in the 
ſyſtem of government. They convened in crouds in 
every pariſh ; the alarm-bell was univerſally ſounded ; 
every individual fled to arms. A patrole of citizens diſ- 
tributed themſelves about the town, ſearching for arms in 
every probable ſituation. One party proceeded to ſcize 
upon the Garde-Meuble ; another body went to St. 
Lazare, ſacked the place, and diſcovered a magazine ot 
corn, which they carried to La Halle. Others deſtroyed 
all the barriers of the capital ; but, notwithſtanding theſe 
accumulated violences, the city was diveſted of thoſe 
horrors which threatened it by the eſtabliſhment of a 
ſpecies of internal police. To accompliſh this purpoſe, 
a general aſſociation was formed at the Hotel de Ville, 
who ſent a deputation to Verſailles, to inſiſt on the ne- 
ceſſity of embodying a city militia, without the le 
delay. On the 1 3th the general aſſociation had eſtabliſhed 
this Pariſian guard, which was to conſiſt of forty-eight 
thouſand citizens. The ſixty election diſtricts aſſented to 
form ſixty battalions, each of which was to conſiſt 0 
four companies of two hundred each, making in the 
whole forty- eight thouſand men. As ſoon as this relo- 
lution was made known, every citizen repaired to inſcribe 
his name in his diſtrict, and, in the courſe of two dafs 
the number of ſubſcribers for this municipal boch, 


amounted to upwards of two hundred and ſeventy oh 
ſand. The aſſociation alſo appointed an Etat Major, ”| 
commander in chief, and a permanent committee to co 

reſpond with the different diſtricts. 


The 


The buſineſs of the 14th of July began by a queſtion to 
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The ſpirited proceedings of the National Aſſembly, and 
of the general aſſembly of Paris, had their effect. The 
miniſters and adviſers of the king trembled in the palace; 
and the king, hearing of the riots that happened in Paris, 
and the maſſacre of thoſe friends moſt devoted to his in- 
tereſt, became extremely fearful of what might follow; 
unleſs ſome effectual means were taken to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the rebellion. His majeſty therefore reſolved to 
ſtep forward himſelf, and, like a tender and anxious fa- 
ther of his people, to riſque even his own ſafety in the 

ublic cauſe. Reports had been induſtriouſly ſpread 
abroad, that he had intrenched himſclf behind the bat- 
tery of marſhal De Broglio's army ; and was determined 
to hazard the conſequences of an open rupture. This 
report gained ground, by the meaſures which the marthal 
had thought it prudent to take for the benefit of the royal 


family; by uniting his whole force at Verſailles, near the | 


palace, where the National Aſſembly were ſitting. 

On Wedneſday the Fir TEENTH or JuLy, at noon, 
the king SURRENDERED HIMSELF to the aſſem- 
bly while they were fitting. On his entrance, an univerſal 
applauſe enſued, and ſhortly after he read the following 
ſpeech : © I have affembled you together, in order to 
« confult on the - moſt important affairs of the ſtate ; 
« matters which affect me more ſenſibly than the tumult 
« which afflicts the capital. The chief of the nation 
« comes with confidence among its repreſentatives, to 
« teſtify his diſtreſs, and invite them to aſſiſt in finding 
« the means of reſtoring public order and tranquillity. I 
« am not ignorant that there are men who have excited 
« the moſt unjuſt prejudices, and who have dared to 


« affert that even you had reaſon to be apprehenſive for 
Will it therefore be ne- 
« cefſary to re- aſſure you on the ſubject of reports ſo 
« reprehenſible, that they are totally unfounded, and 


« your own perſonal ſafety. 


« falſify their known character? Indeed, I feel my in- 
« tereſt to be the intereſt of the nation: I call upon you 
« to aid me at this criſis, for the purpoſe of preſerving 
« the ſafety of the ſtate. I depend on the National At- 
« ſembly ; and the zeal of the repreſentatives of my 
people, here convened for the common ſafety, will be 
« my ſure pledge that I truſt not in vain. Relying on 
« the affection and fidelity of my ſubjects, I have ordered 
« the troops to be removed from Paris and Verſailles ; 
« and I authoriſe and even requeſt you to make known 
« this my diſpoſition to the capital.” 

It is impoſſible to conceive how much this ſpeech af- 
ſected the National Aſſembly, and all thoſe who were pre- 
ſent: The king and his brothers returned on foot, ac- 
companied by all the deputies of the nation; amidſt the 
acclamations of an aſtoniſhing number of ſpectators, 
which occaſioned his majeſty to be full an hour in the 
walk. Soon after he entercd the palace he appeared in the 
balcony, with the queen, the dauphin, and the princes 
and princeſſes of his houſe Sentiments of love and ac- 
knowledgements were then expreſſed with uncommon 
animation on all ſides. \ 

The National Aſſembly immediately agreed to ſend a 
deputation of eighty members, at the Thuilleries about a 
quarter after four o'clock ; fron whence they traverſed 
the town on foot, between two ranks of ſoldiers and bur- 
gels guards; and with the continued acclamation of Vive 
ia Nation! Vive le Roi! On arriving at the town-hall, 
the marquis De la Fayette, who was preſident of the de- 
putation, read the king's ſpeech ; and added, © The king 
* has been deceived, but he is no longer ſo: he knows 
our wrongs, Gentlemen, and he will know how to 
prevent them from ever occurring again. When J 


© ſpeak to his people the words of peace, I hope, Gen- 


tlemen, to carry him alſo an account of that peace 
* hich his heart ſo much pants after.” 
The archbiſhop of Paris roſe next, and propoſed to 
ve Te Deum ſung as a thankſgiving on the- occaſion. 
M. de Lally Tollendal ſpoke with much warmth and 
"9quence, and concluded with the following exclamations, 
ive la Nation ! Vive le Rai ! Vive la Liberte ! 
comte De Clermont Tonnerre expreſſed himſelf as 
: lows; 4 Perhaps, for a moment, ſoldiers may have 
« ltrayed from the colours of patriotiſm All ſhould be 


or dot: there are none to pardon, nor are there any to 
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« blame.— The ſoldiers of liberty cannot be deferters.” 
We have,” continued he, © carried the king in our 
te arms from our hall to his palace; which two edifices, 
« though at a great diſtance from each other, were on 
this occaſion united by an immenſe multitude, piercing 
* the air with their ſhouts of joy and gratitude.” 

On the morning of the 16th of July, the whole body 
of the militia were under arms, and lined the ſtreets, to 
receive the king and the National Aſſembly. His majeſty, 
overcome with fatigue, was too much indiſpoſed to go to 
Paris; but the National Aſſembly repaired thither, and were 
received by the citizens under arms: The Te Deum was 
performed to the moſt crouded auditory, that Paris, in 
its moſt religious days, ever witneſſed. 

On the 17th the army, purſuant to the king's orders, 
retire to Seve, leaving the camp equipage behind them. 
The marquis De la Fayette was appointed commander in 
chief of the Paris militia, and M. Bailly prevot des 
marchands. 

In the afternoon, - between two and three o'clock, his 
majeſty entered Paris in a coach drawn by eight horſes, 
attended by the duke De Villeroy, captain of the life- 
guards; the duke De Villequier, firſt gentleman of the 
bed-chamber; the marſhal De Beauveau, the count 


d' Eſtaing, and two equerries ; followed by another coach, 


in which were four. other attendants, and eſcorted only by 
the city militia, the commandant of which rode before 


the king's coach, accompanied by ſeveral of the princi- 


pal tradeſmen of Paris. The whole way, from the 
entrance at the barrier at Paſſy, to the Hotel de Ville, 
was lined on each fide with armed citizens, and the moſt 
perfect tranquillity was obſerved. When his majeſty en- 
tered the Hotel de Ville, he declared that he appeared 
there to gratify the wiſhes of the citizens of Paris; and 
to aſſure them of his readineſs to do every thing in his 
power to quiet their minds, and reſtore tranquillity to the 
City. . | 5 

Soon aſter the arrival of his majeſty in the Hotel de 
Ville, M. Bailly, the new patriotic mayor of Paris, ad- 
dreſſed him in the following terms: *“ I bring your 
« majeſty the keys of the good city of Paris: They are 
ce the ſame which were preſented to Hemy IV. He had 
« regained his people; here the people have regained 
ce their king. | 

« Your majeſty comes to rejoice in the peace which 
ce you have re-eſtabliſhed in your capital; to rejoice in 
« the love of your faichful ſubjects. It is for their hap- 
« pineſs that your majeſty has re- aſſembled the repre- 
« ſentatives of the nation, and that you are engaged 
« with them in laying the foundations of liberty, - and 
« public proſperity. What a memorable day is this, in 
c which your majeſty has come to ſit as a father, in the 
« midſt of this re-united family, in which you have been 
ce conducted back to your palace by the whole National 
« Aſſembly, guarded by the repreſentatives of the king- 
« dom, ſurrounded by an immenſe concourſe of people? 


| © You carried, in your auguſt countenance, expreſſions 


of ſenſibility and happineſs, while around you nothing 
« was heard but exclamations of joy, nothing ſeen but 
« tears of tenderneſs and affection. Neither your people, 
« nor your majeſty, will ever forget this great day : Ir 
« is the happieſt of the monarchy ; it is the epoch of an 
« auguſt and eternal alliance between the monarch and 
<« the people. This circumſtance, peculiar to your reign, 
« immortalizes your majeſty. I have ſeen this happy 
« day; and, as if all good fortune was reſerved. for 
« me, the firſt function of the office to which the ſuf- 
« frages of my fellow-citizens have raiſed me, is to com- 
« municate to your majeſty the expreſſions of their 


„ eſteem and love.” | 


After the king was ſeated on the throne, M. Bailly 
preſented him a blue and red cockade, ſuch as was worn 
by the militia, . which his majeſty graciouſly received and 
placed in his hat. M. Moreau de St. Merry, preſident 
of the aſſembly of the electors of Paris, then addreſſed 
the king; and, after obſerving how little the people me- 
rited the calumnies raiſed againſt them, ſaid, Sire, you 
« have nothing more to do than to remember this great 
«, and powerful truth, that the thrones of kings are never 
c more firmly fixed; than when they, have for a baſe the 
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« are im able.“ xe 

M. Ethis de Corny, as attorney-general of the king 
for the city, propoſed, in order to conſecrate the epoch 
of this grand day, that a monument ſnould be erected to 
« LOUIS XVI. Regenerator of the Public Liberty, 
« Reſtorer of the National Proſperity, and Father of the 
« People of France.“ 

The king attempted to ſpeak, but was too much agi- 
tated: M. Bailly approached his majeſty; and, after 
having received his orders, faid, © The king was come 
« to calm the inquietudes which might ſtill exiſt, con- 
te cerning what he had made known to the nation; and 
« to enjoy the pleaſure of the preſence and love of his 
« people: that his majeſty deſired peace and calmneſs 
« might be eſtabliſhed in the capital, and every thing to 
c reſume its ordinary courſe; and that, if there aroſe any 
« infraction on the laws, the offenders might be delivered 
« up to juſtice.” 

M. Bailly then announced that his majeſty was pleaſed 
to permit any of the members to ſpeak. 

The count De Lally aroſe and ſpoke with great elo- 

ce. © Well, my fellow. citizens,” ſaid he, © are 
« you ſatisfied? Here is the king, who calls upon your 
« hearts, who deſires to be in the midſt of you: Here is 
« the king, who will give you national aſſemblies, and 
« who has fixed your liberties on a ſolid baſis. Periſh 
et thoſe men, who by artful inſinuations ſhall again ſeek 
« to calumniate the ſentiments of a generous and faithful 
« nation.” | 

The king was ſo affected, that it was with great diffi- 
culty he could utter theſe words: Mon peuple peut 
« torjours compter ſur mon amour —My people may always 
« rely upon my affection.” The aſſembly then broke 
up, and the king ſhewed himſelf at a window to an 
innumerable body of people aſſembled in the Place de 
Grave, who inſtantly cried out Vive le Roi] which was 
re-echoed from all quarters. 

On his majeſty's return, he received every teſtimony of 
loyalty and affection from a moſt numerous and orderly 

ulace. It was ſuppoſed that, on this day, no lefs 
than one. hundred and fifty thouſand men bore arms in 
Pars, *. 
The political phænomenon exhibited by France, is 
perſectly unparalleled throughout the annals of univerſal 
hiſtory. If the conſtitution, now forming under circum- 
ſtances ſo peculiarly favourable, be finally eſtabliſhed ; 
if the deliberations and wiſdom of the philoſopher be not 
circumſcribed by the intrigues of the politician, or de- 
ſtroyed by the ſword of , the reſult will be a noble 
plan of government. 

But many ſhocking enormities muſt be expected before 
the completion of ſo great an undertaking. On the 22d 
of July, two executions happened in the Place de Grave. 
One of the unfortunate perſons who ſuffered; was M. de 

Foulon, who had ſpread the report of his death, and 
retired to his houſe in the country; but, being diſcovered, 
he was forcibly brought to Paris. After he was hanged 
his head was cur off, and carried upon a pole to meet 
his ſon-in-law, M. Berthier, intendant of Paris; 
whoſe death was alſo determined on, and who had been 
ſeized at Compeigne. The victim arrived at the Hotel 
de Ville, late in the preceding evening, eſcorted by ſix 
hundred perſons; and, after a ſhort examination, which 
was interrupted by the clamours of the populace, ſuf- 
fered a ſimilar fate, though the marquis De la Fayette 
endeavoured to perſuade the populace to ſpare his life. 
Accounts arrived in Paris aboùt this time, that ſeveral 
regiments in different parts of the province of Britanny 
had laid down their arms, upon being ordered out to 
quell diſturbances ; and that at Havre de Grace the whole 
garriſon, on receiving intelligence of what had happened 
at Paris, marched our, leaving the fort and its appen- 
— of = the Bourgeofie, who immediately took poſſeſ- 
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by the populace, occaſioned, on the o 
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ſembly,- an "addreſs from M. de Lally Tollendal. The 
count Mirabeau addreſſed the affembly on the fame ſub- 
ject. He propoſed to ſend to each diſtrict of Paris two 
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of the two ſhocking executions on the 1 2th 
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ties of the National Aſſembly, in order to concert 
with the ſeveral diſtricts on the propoſition of a munici. 
pal juriſdiction, compoſed of deputies of each diſtrict . 
but the general ſenſe was, that a municipal eſtabliſhment 
could not take place in the preſent poſture of affairs, 

Monſ. Punelle, one of the deputies of Franche 
Compte, deſired the attention of the members, while 
he recited to them an horrible event which had happened 
at the Chateau de 1 near Vezeul, in the nights of 
the 19th and 2oth of July. He then read ſeveral par- 
ticulars of the lord of Quinſey having invited a number 
of the inhabitants,- and the troops in the garriſon, to an 
entertainment, when, in the midſt of their feſtivity, he 
cauſed them all to be blown up. But this matter ap- 
peared afterwards to have been a miſrepreſentation. The 
whole, it appears, was occaſioned by two dragoons, who 
were walking in the park where the exploſion took place. 
In this park ſtood a pavilion, where the powder and arms 
belonging to the lord of Quinſey were depoſited. The 
dragoons went into the pavilion, and, being intoxicated, 
reſolved to continue there the whole night. They pro- 
cured a light, and it is conjectured, that finding a barrel 
of gunpowder (the only one in the pavilion) and not 
knowing what it contained, they were not ſo careful, with 
reſpect to the candle, as they would otherwiſe have been; 
and thus incautiouſly ſet fire to the powder, which de- 
ſtroyed the building and themſelves. The mangled bodies 
of theſe two men were found; and, after a minute inveſ- 
tigation, it does not appear that any other perſon was 
either killed or hurt by the exploſion ; fo little of truth was 
in the report which at firſt prevailed, that the lord of Quin- 
ſey, through hatred to the popular cauſe, had blown up 
his gueſts, whom, for the moſt diabolical purpoſe, he 
had invited to his houſe. Had this innocent gentleman 
fallen into the hands of the people, immediately after 
this accident happened, and before they were cool enough 
to reflect and enquire into the cauſe, he would probably 
have ſuffered the moſt cruel death they could have 
deviſed. 

On the 27th of July, the preſident read to the aſſembly 
a letter from the duke of Dorſet, addreſſed to the count 
De Montmorin, and tranſmitted by him to the duke De 
Liancourt. It was dated the 26th of July, 1789, and 
contained the following words: © Sir, I have been in- 
tc formed from ſeveral quarters, that attempts are made 
ce to inſinuate that my court had contributed to foment 
ce the troubles which have for ſome time afflicted the ca- 
« pital ; that it was availing itſelf of this moment to arm 
te againſt France; and even that a fleet was on the coaſt, 
e for the purpoſe of hoſtilely co-operating with a party 
ce of the mal-contents (the Ariſtocracy.) However 
cc deſtitute of foundation theſe rumours are, they ſeem to 
© me to have obtained credit in the National Aſſembly; 
« and the national courier, in giving an account of the 
« ſittings of the 23d and 24th of this month, leaves ſuſ- 
« picions which give me the more pain, as you know, 
« Sir, how very far my court is from meriting them. 
« Your excellency will recollect ſeveral converſations 
ce had with you in the beginning of the laſt month; tac 
c dreadful plot which had been propoſed to me relative 
« to the port of Breſt; the anxiety I ſhewed in putting 
« the king and his miniſters on their guard; the anſwer 
« of my court, which ſo decidedly correſponded with 
« my ſentiments, and rejected with horror the propolal 
« that was made to it ; and the affurances of attachment 
« which it repeated to the king and the nation. You com- 
tc municated to me, at the ſame time, his majeſty's ſenſib!- 
« lity on the occaſion. As my court has it greatly at heart 
« to maintain the good harmony which ſubſiſts between 
« the two nations, and to diſpel every contrary ſuſpicion, 
« T intreat you, Sir, to impart this letter, Without e 
« lay, to the preſident of the National Aſſembly. You 
ce cannot but feel how effential it is for me, that pu 
ce ſhould be rendered to my conduct, and to the _— 
« of my court; and that the effect of the inſidious = 
« nyations ſo induftriouſly propagated, ſhould be 
« ftroyed and done away. It is of infinite import. b. 
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te conſtantly obſerved towards France, ſince I have had 
« the honour to be its delegate. I have it the more at 
« heart that you ſhould not loſe a moment in taking theſe 
« meaſures, as I owe it to my perſonal character, to my 
t country, and to the Engliſh who are here, in order to 
e free them from all diſagreeable reflections to which 
« they might otherwiſe be ſubject. I have the honour 
« to be very ſincerely, &c. Donskr.“ 
The duke of Dorſet's letter was received by the National 
Aſſembly, with an affection and enthuſiaſm difficult to de- 
ſcribe, and was followed by many ſpeeches in honour of the 
brave people of England. One of the members cloſed an 
eloquent harangue in the following terms: * You it 
« cannot be! You free and brave people, who have ſhed 
« ſeas of blood for liberty! Oh, gallant Engliſhmen ! 
« Forgive the error for a moment, that made us preſume 
« jt poſſible ! But all our doubts are now removed ; and 
« the knowledge of poſſeſſing your eſteem and approba- 
« tion will double our ardour. Your worthy repreſen- 
te tative convinced us yeſterday, that he braveſt nation in 
c he world is the moſt generous !” 
On the 28th of July Monſ. Neckar arrived at Paris, 
and was received by the king with great cordiality and 
affection. He came in conſequence of the following 
letter from his majeſty : © I had already written to you, 
« Sir, that I ſhould give you proofs of my ſentiments, 
« when affairs were become more tranquil : the deſire 
« however of the States-General, and of the town of 
« Paris, engage me to haſten your return. I invite you, 
« therefore, to come back as ſoon as poſſible, and re- 
« aſſume your function. In quitting Verſailles, you 
« expreſſed the greateſt attachment to me; the proof 1 
« aſk of it from you, is the greateſt you can give me in 
« the preſent circumſtances, ouls.“ 
The day after the arrival of Monſ. Neckar, he waited 
on the National Aſſembly, where he was received with 
emotions of applauſe, ſuch as conſtitute the moſt glori- 
ous recompence this world is able to beſtow on virtue. 
On the 3zoth Monſ. Neckar made his triumphal entry 
into Paris, eſcorted by a large body of armed citizens on 
horſeback, the ſtreets being lined with militia, amidſt 
an immenſe concourſe of people ; though his intended 
viſit was not announced till ten in the morning. In his 
paſſage he was ſaluted with, Long live Neckar, the honeſt 
man, our father ! On arriving at the Hotel de Ville, the 
ſpot was pointed out to him, on which the late victims 
to popular vengeance had fallen a ſacrifice ; at which he 
was ſo exceedingly affected, that he was hardly able to 
aſcend the ſteps. He firſt repaired to the aſſembly of 
120 repreſentatives of the Paris diſtricts, and then to the 
chamber of electors. As ſoon as he was placed under 
the canopy of the preſident of the aſſembly, and ſilence 
had ſucceeded to the general applauſe, M. Moreau de 
St. Merry preſented him with a cockade, which he ac- 
companied with the following words: Sir, here are 
colours which will do doubt be dear to you: they are 
* thoſe of liberty! M. Neckar received the cockade, 
and fixed it to his hat. M. de la Vigne, preſident of 
the aſſembly, then addreſſed him in a congratulatory 
ſpeech, and was followed by M. Moreau de St. Merry. 

On the 1ſt of Avguſt the National Aſſembly debated 
upon the firſt propoſition recommended by the com- 
mittee, a Declaration of the Rights of Men, and the 
Rights of Citizens; when it was decided almoſt unani- 
mouſly, that the declaration of the rights of men and 
of citizens, ſhould be placed at the head of the con- 

tution. : 

A letter was now ſent by the king to the National Aſ- 
bly, of which the following is a tranſlation : © I con- 
k lider it, Gentlemen, conſonant with thoſe ſentiments 
of confidence, which ought to ſubſiſt between us, to 

, Make you acquainted directly with the manner of my 
ng the vacancies in my miniftry :— 

„I give the ſeals to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, on 

the reſignation of the archbiſhop of Lyons; _ 

* Theeccleſiaſtical affairs to the archbiſhop of Vienne; 
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« My chooſing them from your aſſembly, will announce 
* to you the delire I have of continuing on the moſt 
perfect and conſtant harmony with that body. | 

„Louis.“ 

Peals of applauſe were produded by the reading of this 
letter, and an addreſs of thanks was immediately voted 
to his majeſty for his gracious condeſcenſion. 

The duke of Dorſet addreſſed another letter to the 
count De Montmorin, renewing the aſſurances that his 
court wiſhed to preſerve harmony with that of 
France. 

Lord George Gordon, from his manſion of durance 
vile, ſent a petition to the National Aſſembly, mentioning 
the ſentence which had been paſſed on him, and which he 
was then ſuffering, for a publication in favour of liberty 
in France; in which the names of the queen. of France, 
Le comte de Breteuil, and the marquis De Launey, were 
mentioned, as a party ſupporting arbitrary power, Lettres 
de Cachel, and the Baſtile. He concluded his petition 
thus: © The requeſt, therefore, of your petitioner is, 
that your moſt honourable aſſembly, in your wiſdom 
« and ſympathy, will apply to the court of London to 
< relieve your petitioner from the above- mentioned ſen- 
ce tence and impriſonment.” _ 

On the evening of the 3d of Auguſt, the aſſembly 
met to take into conſideration the ſtare of the nation ; 
when the ſpeakers were ſo numerous, that, in order to 
gratify them, M. de Bouch propoſed that each ſpeaker 
ſhould be limited to five minutes. A debate took place 
on this, and the good ſenſe of the aſſembly ſo far forſook 
them, that this propoſition was favourably received. 
Another propoſed to lengthen the duration of a ſpeech 
to ten minutes; and various other propoſitions were made 
to arrange the order of debate. Among other things, it 
was moved, that all the gentlemen meaning to ſpeak on a 
queſtion ſhould announce their intention ; and that they 
ſhould be divided into two columns ; the one for, the 
other againſt the queſtion, and that they ſhould be called 
on alternately. Theſe are the crude ſuggeſtions of a par- 
lament in its infancy, which time will gradually correct; 
and as ſuch only will they be conſidered, by the politician 
matured in the Engliſh ſchool. 

On the 5th of Auguſt the three new miniſters ſent the 
following formal letter to the aſſembly : * Sir, called by 
« the king to his council, we are anxious to diſcloſe our 
e ſentiments to the National Aſſembly. The marks of 
« attention with which we have been honoured from the 
« happy moment of our union; and, above all, our 
« fidelity to the principles of the National Aſſembly, and 
* our reſpectful confidence in them, are the ſureſt mo- 
e tives to inſpire us with courage. We cannot for a 
* moment forget, that in order to fulfil truly the inten- 
« tions of the king, we ought ever to have preſent to 
* our thoughts, the great truth which the National Aſ- 
* ſ{embly has, pronounced, and which can never be re- 
« peated in vain, That the power and happineſs of the 
« king cannot be maintained with dignity, nor eſtabliſhed 
cc with durability, unleſs they have for their foundation 
the good and liberty of the people. Condeſcend, M. 
C Preſident, to be our interpreter to the aſſembly, . and 
c offer them, in our name, our ſincere proteſtation, 
ce that we will not exerciſe any public function that ſhall 
« not do us honour by its principle, and that we ſhall 
« firmly and ſteadily govern ourſelves by this maxim. 
« We are, with reſpe&t, M. Preſident, your very hum- 
cc ble and obedient ſervants, : | | | 

„ J. G. Arch. de Vienne, 
J. M. Arch. de Bourdeaux, 
| « IA Tour bu Pix.“ 

On the 8th of Auguſt, and ſeveral ſucceſſive days, 
were debated in the National Aſſembly, the following 
ſubjects, viz. ſuppreſſion of ſeignorial tribunals; fup- 
preſſion of eccleſiaſtical revenues; vote for a loan of 
thirty millions; and ſuppreſſion of tythes. 7 

On the 14th was iſſued the following ordinance of the 
king, concerning the aid to be given, and the oath taken 
by the troops: 1. The troops ſhall aſſiſt the national mi- 
litia and mareſchauſſees, whenever it is required by the 
civil or municipal officers. 2.. The following oath ſhall 
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degree. 3. The officers ſhall take their oaths at the 
head of their troops, in the preſence of their municipal 
officers. 4. Each corps of troops ſhall be aſſembled, 
in order that the oath may be taken by the non-commil- 
fioned officers, and ſoldiers under arms, with the moſt 
auguſt ſolemuity. 5. The oath of the officers ſhall be: 
« We ſwear to remain faithful to the nation, the king, and 
cc the law, and never to employ thoſe who are under our 
« command againſt the citizens, unleſs required by the 
© civil or municipal officer.” 6. The oath of the ſol- 
diers ſhall be: We ſwear never to abandon our colours, 
te to be faithful to the nation, to the king, and to the 
<« Jaw, and to conform to the rules of the military diſ- 
« cipline.” Enjoined and commanded by his majeſty 
to general officers, and others having authority over 
troops, as well as to all whoſe duty it is to ſee this ordi- 
nance obeyed. - (Signed) Lovis. 
It muſt have been humiliating to Lewis XVI. after 
having deen long accuſtomed to conſider himſelf as ab- 
ſolute and deſpotic, to be under the neceſſity of ſigning 
an ordinance wherein the people have the pre-eminence 
of himſelf; as in the oaths above-mentioned, wherein 
the officers and ſoldiers are required to ſwear to be 
tc faithful to the nation, the king, and the law.? 

About this time the aſſembly repaired in a body to the 
king, to acquaint him with the new title they had agreed 
to beſtow on him: the Reftorer of the Liberties of France; 
when the king returned a moſt gracious anſwer, 


On the 21ſt (Sunday) the aſſembly met, and entered 


mto a debate ſuitable to the day; the freedom of religious 
opinions. This was very warmly debated: the general 
ſentiments were, that opinions ſhould be free; the only 
difference was, to what length they ſhould extend. At 
laſt it was reſolved, that no perſons ſhould be puniſhed 
for their religious opinions, provided that in manifeſting 
them-they did not violate the public order. 
On the 25th they continued diſcuſſing their declaration 
of rights; and on the 27th they reſoived, that in no caſe 
whatever ſhall any duty or draw-back be laid on the na- 
tional debt. They continued debating on various matters 
till the 31ft, when they proceeded to the election of a 
preſident, and the choice fell upon the biſhop of Langres. 
On the iſt of September the aſſembly debated on the 
right of the king to put a negative on the proceedings 
of the 
continued the two following days; and on the 4th they 
deliberated on the duration of the preſent National Aſ- 
ſembly : 
The ſubſtance of the declaration of rights,, was finally 
— hm by the National Aſſembly of France. The re- 
preſentatives of the French nation, conſidering that ig- 
norance, forgetſulneſs, or neglect of the rights of men, 
are the cauſe of all the evils which afflict ſocieties, have 
reſolved to eſtabliſn, by a ſolemn declaration, thoſe im- 
portant rights: to tlie end that thoſe in power may know 
the degree of authority, which they have a right to exer- 
ciſe over the people; and that the people may know the 
duties to which they ought to ſubmit. 
1. All men are born equal and free; and no one per- 
ſon has more right than another in the exerciſe of his 
faculties. , | 
2. All political bodies receive their exiſtence from a 
focial body, and every individual gives to the common 
ſtock his perſon and abilities, to aſcertain the general 
3. All the powers to which the people ſubmit, proceed 
directly from themſelves, . and all political aſſociations 
have a right to change their laws, when a change ſhall 
appear to them to be neceſſary. 
. The common good of all, is the 
end of every political aſſociation. 
5. Law being the expreſſion of the general will, ought 
£0 aſcertain to every man his liberty. | | 
6. This liberty conſiſts in being ſubject to nothing but 

- 4147s The citizen, being free in his perſon, cannot be 
© ſeized on but to be carried before the tribunals formed by 
Jaws, to be tried publicly, and to be puniſhed according 
to the penalties preſcribed. by law, which penalties ought 
to be uniform for all citizens 1 

| | 
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8. Free in his thoughts, he has the right of publiſhing 
his thoughts by word or writing, provided that he docs 


9. He may paſs from province to province, or he 
ny go into foreign parts, unleſs in cafes proſcribed by 
aw. | 

10. All citizens have a right to aſſemble, when they 
think fit, to deliberate on the interefts of the ſociery, 

11. Every man has a right to employ himſelf, in that 
ſpecies of induſtry, which his talents of inclination ſug- 
geſt to him. 

12. No man can be forced to part with his property, 
unleſs it is for the public advantage, and until he ſhall 
have received an adequate compenſation for the 
ſacrifice, | 

13. All citizens ought. to contribute to the 
pence, in proportion to their ability. - 

14. No man can be made ſubject to contributions for 
immoral purpoſes. _ | 

15. The collection of the public revenues ſhall be 
made ſubject to regular rules, and the collectors and 

officers intruſted with the public treaſure, ſhall be made 
accountable. | 

16. The public expences ought to be carefully regu- 
lated, and no reward ought to be given to any perſon 
whatever, unleſs he ſhall have deſerved it. | 

17. Civil equality conſiſts not in the equality of for- 
tune, but in the eligibility of every man to all the offices 

of the ſtate. | | 

18. The eſtabliſhment of the army, the number of 
troops of which it ſhall conſiſt, and its expences, ought 
to depend on the legiſlature, and they cannot be put in 
motion without the conſent of the civil power. 

On the 7th of September the preſident of the National 
Aſſembly informed the members, that there was without 
a deputation of Pariſian ladies, who, in that moment of 
national embarraſſment, were ſolicitous of devoting to 
the neceſſities of their country, their jewels and other 
valuable ornaments. He took the ſenſe of the houſe 
whether they would accept the homage of their truly 
noble and heroic body. The plaudits teſtified the general 
ſenſe of the aſſembly, and they were admitted into the 
body of the houſe, where they delivered into the hands of 
count De Montmorency, one of the ſecretaries, a caſket 
containing jewels, &c. to the value of 600,000 livres. 
The count then addreſſed them in theſe words: * The 
National Aſſembly fees with true fatisfaction, with 
* what generous devotion to the public weal you have 
« ſignalized your patriotiſm. May your example inſpire 
ce the ſentiments of heroiſm, which conſtitute the cha- 
c racter of a free people, and find as many imitators as 
you have found admirers. The National Aſſembly 
will take into conſideration your propoſal, with all the 
zeal and intereſt which it inſpires.” The count's wiſhes 
were accompliſhed ! Contributions have ſince flowed in 
from people of all deſcriptions. | 

The ladies, after they had thus given the moſt unequi- 
vocal proof of their public ſpirit, were ſeated in the 
centre of the hall, oppoſite the preſident, all cloathed 1n 
white, with great ſimplicity ; and there they received the 
unbounded thanks of the aſſembly. ; h 

On the two following qays the debates ran very high: 
it was at length, however, determined, that the duration 
of every aſſembly ſhould be two years: This was carried 
by 838 againſt 46. 

The miſeries of famine, about this time, drove the 
inhabitants of the city of Troyes to the moſt lamentabſe 
qutrages. The populace fell. upon the mayor, murgdere 
him, and dragged his corpſe in the moit ignominious 
manner through the ſtreets. They then procecded to the 
houſe of the lieutenant of the Marechauſſe, who fortunately 
made his eſcape. Night put a ſtop to-their.exceſtes ; and 
the next day theſe deſperate aſſaſſins were convinced 0 
their error: they were convinced that the mayor of 170) 
was perfectly innocent of the tranſactions for which they 

had ſo cruelly. put him to death; and that the lieutenant 
of the Marechauſſe knew nothing of the matter. © _ 

On the 22d, after many long and tedious debates, | 
was determined, that the king's: veto given to any bil 
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bill 1s paſſed, and alſo for the whole of the next; but 
the ſame, re- enacted by the third aſſembly, ſhall be law 
without his aſſent. The next day the king, truly pene- 
trated at the embarraſſed ſtate of the finances, gave or- 
gers for his plate to be ſent to the mint: the queen made 
the ſame ſacrifice. 

On the 7th of October the populace of Paris waited 
many hours for the diſtribution of bread. Pinched with 
hunger, and fatigued with ſtanding, they were wrought 
up to a violent pitch of phrenzy, which produced the 
following fatal effects. The ſignal for a general infur- 
rection was given. The women, to the number of ſix 
thouſand, inſtantly broke open the doors of the Hotel 
de Ville, and provided themſelves with a number of 
arms: the alarm-bells rung in every pariſh, and the 
ſhops were ſhut up. Theſe women filed off on the road 
to Verfailles, armed with pikes, muſkers, pick-axes, 
billets of woods, piſtols, poniards, ſpits, knives, &c. 
They alfo drew with them about twenty-eight pieces of 


cannon. Thoſe of the ſame ſex, who had the curioſity 


to ſee them paſs, were compelled to join or follow them. 
Twenty thouſand of the lower claſs of the men were 
added to this maſs of confuſion. Ar fix o'clock, this 
formidable mob appeared at the palace gates of Ver- 
ſailles. Though it rained inceſſantly, the women paſſed 
the night under the canopy of the heavens: at five the 
next morning, they inſiſted on ſpeaking perſonally with 
the king. This producing an unpleaſant anſwer, they 
advanced in a body towards the railing of the palace : 
the Gardes du Corps endeavouring to prevent their pro- 


ceeding, two of the women were killed, and a bloody 
battle enſued : The women inſtantly attacked the gvards, 


killed fourteen of them, put three hundred to flight, 
hanged up two, and made thirty others priſoners ; whom 
they chained and harneſſed to the cannon like horſes, in- 
tending finally to bring them to the fatal lanterne at the 
Place de Greve. The marquis De la Fayette now ob- 
tained an audience of his majeſty, and informed him that 
he app:chended danger to his perſon, unleſs means were 
taken to pacify theſe furious women. It was therefore 
reſolved to admit a deputation to the royal preſence, and 
fifteen were appointed by themſelves to that honour. A 
formal treaty took place in conſequence, between this 
once mighty ſovereign, and theſe extraordinary plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

Nothing occurred of ſufficient conſequence to demand 
the notice of the hiſtorian, till towards the middle of 
November, when the organization of municipalities was 
adjuſted; in conſequence of which France ceaſes to be 


in that chaotic ſtate in which it has long remained, and 


order and regulation are much on the advance. 
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Various topics came before the aſſembly on the 26th 
of December; but the chief matters were two reſolutions 
on the ſubject of the patriotic contributions, and length- 
ening the period given by the decree of the 6th of Octo- 
ber, for perſons to make the declarations required. And 
that the names of the contributing patriots ſhould be 
printed, with their reſpective ſums. 

The patriotic aſſembly began the year by manifeſting 
a noble ſpirit of independence. At a meeting on the 2d 
of January, 1790, they decided againſt accepting the 
donation of nine hundred thouſand livres offered by the 
citizens of Geneva, Next day a deputy from the citi- 
zens of Sens requeſted leave to lay the firſt ſtone of a port 
which they intended to conſtruct on the river V onne, in 
che name of the aſſembly, and to ere& a pyramid, in- 
ſcribed with the names of the deputies ; when both theſe 
requeſts were graciouſly complied with. 

The marquis De la Fayette, having received information 
of a conſpiracy being formed againſt the liberties of the 
people, communicated what he had heard to the king. 
A Monſieur de Favras, a gentleman in the ſuite of 
Monſieur the king's brother, had been endeavouring to 
corrupt the national militia, Many people of rank were 
ſuppoſed to be concerned in it, and their plan was to cor- 
rupt thirty thouſand of the Paris guard, with which they 
were to ſeize on the government of Paris, to kill the 
mayor, the marquis De la Fayette, and other diſtin- 
guiſhed patriots. The officers engaged in the plot made 
this confeſſion ; in conſequence of which the fieur Favras, 
his wife, and two more perſons were taken up, and the 
guards were in purſuit of ſeveral others. 

It was rumoured that Monſieur, the king's brother, 
was concerned; and this report gaining ground, he went 
to the aſſembly at the Hotel de Ville; where, on his 
arrival, a reſpectful ſilence ſucceeded to univerſal plaudits. 
Monſieur declared that, in the quality of a citizen of 
Paris, he thought it his duty to come into the midſt of 
his fellow-citizens, to explain the relation in which he 
ſtood with this ſuſpected individual, who had been for 
ſome time in his ſuite. Having occaſion for a ſum of 
money for the expences of his houſehold, the fieur De 
Favras had offered to procure for him a loan of two mil- 
lions from the Dutch bankers. He had therefore ac- 
cepted the offer, and ſigned obligations to the amount. 
This was the whole of the negociation he had with the 
ſieur De Favras. He concluded with obſerving that he 
had always been a friend to the liberties of the people. 
The aſſembly were perfectly convinced. of his, in- 
nocence, which they manifeſted by the loudeſt accla- 
mations. 


_ * Weener 


CONTINUATION of the HISTORY of 


2 already related the particulars of the war, 
now exiſting on the frontiers of Turkey, in which 
the emperor and empreſs oppoſe the grand ſeignior and 


Netherlands which belong to the houſe of Auſtria.— 
While their neighbours, the French, were ſtruggling for 
liberty, the emperor's ſubjects in the Netherlands, were 
not inactive in endeavouring to throw off the imperial 
yoke. They had long been diſſatisfied with the pro- 
ceedings of their ſovereign, but their murmurings became 
much more general in the beginning of 1789. 

The ſtates of Brabant having been convoked on the 
2d of February, in that year, the miniſter-plenipcten- 
muy notified to them a diſpatch, ſigned by the emperor's 
own hand, which was conſidered as ſtriking at the r.ot 
of the conſtitution of that province. It denied them 
the right of raiſing ſubſidies, of being tried according to 
the ancient law of the land, and would not permit the 
council of Brabant to participate in the legiſlation of the 
country, It ran thus: * Without having any further 
 <Mtroverly in reſpect to raiſing the ſupplies, I order 


you to proceed without delay to the granting of them, 
No, LXVIII. F | 


* 


GERMANY, and ts DEPENDENCIES. 


« by virtue of my full and ſovereign power. To this 
cc object I have empowered my government general to 
« afford you any military aſſiſtance in enforcing the ſup- 
« plies, ſhould it be found neceſſary. I promiſe my- 
« ſelf that you will pay implicit reſpect, as you ought to 
« do, to my ſovereign commands, as they are founded on 
cc a thorough knowledge of the caſe, nor ſuffer yourſeves 
« to be led away by objects foreign to your duty; and 
« further that you will not give countenance to thoſe 
cc indiſcreet perſons, who, by an obſtinate reſiſtance, and 
« a criminal conduct, have incurred my diſgrace ; nor 
« embarraſs the exerciſe of my rights, and the preroga- 
ce tives of my crown, I have, moreover, ordered my 
« government general to carry into full force the laws I 
« have ordained, and to ſpare no methods to put them 
« into the ſpeedieſt execution, without regarding, (in 
cc reſpect to any of my ſubjects who may diſpute them) 
« the common forms of law, which were only made for 
ce ordinary caſes, &c.“ ; 2 
Rouſed by theſe menaces, and the conſequences that 
enſued, the emperor's ſubjects in the Netherlands mani- 
feſted an inclination to ſeek revenge. Oppreſſion ſpurred 
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them on in their 
inſt their ſovereign. 


purſuits, and they began to rebel 


An imperial ordonnance was 


therefore publiſhed on the 18th of June, by which all 


the conceſſions and privileges granted or confirmed by 
the emperor to the province of Brabant, as well as the 
whole contents of the Foyeu/e Entree, are declared to be 
revoked and annulled ; and a ſupreme council was eſta- 
bliſhed at Malines, in lieu of the provincial council of 
Brabant, which aboliſhed that ordonnance. 

The fermentation in this country continued daily to 
increale. On the 14th of Auguſt a tumult happened at 
Tournay, where a perſon, having bought a conſiderable 
quantity of corn at market, was taken into cuſtody as a 
monopoliſt. The alarm-bell having been rung, the po- 
pulace aſſembled and- pillaged five houſes: but the few 
troops that were in the town, aſſiſted by the Bourgeoiſie, 
and a party of the regiment of Murray, which arrived 
from Mons, ſoon reſtored tranquillity, though not with- 
out firing upon the inſurgents, by which five of them 
were killed. 

About the middle of October, Bruſſels narrrowly 
eſcaped from 1 an awful monument of civil diſ- 
cord and popular deſpair: the vigilance of miniſterial 
ſpies diſcovered the deſign. About forty were appre- 
hended on ſuſpicion of being accomplices in the conſpi- 
racy, ſeven of whom were executed. The fate of 
—_— was particularly deplored : Eminently diſtin- 
- guiſhed for genius, literature, and virtue, he was doomed 
to expiate in the flower of his youth, his enlightened 
zeal for the cauſe of humanity and freedom. 

About the middle of November the patriots, to the 
amount of many thouſands, inveſted the city of Ghent, 
when a vigorous reſiſtance was made by the imperial 
troops in the garriſon there; among which the regiment 
of the prince De Ligne was the foremoſt, and ſuffered 
moſt in the action, being almoſt cut to pieces. Theſe 

being hard preſſed, took refuge in one particu- 
lar quarter of the town, from whence they cannonaded 
with great fury for ſeveral hours, but were at length 
obliged to retire, with the loſs of two hundred priſoners. 
A vaſt number of capital houſes and public monuments 
were deſtroyed, and others burnt to the ground, by red- 
hot balls falling upon them from the citadel, where the 
ſoldiers in garriſon kept up a vigorous firing. During 
the battle between the patriot army and the ſoldiers, in 
the city of Ghent, the moſt unparalleled acts of bar- 
barity were perpetrated, particularly by the latter: they 
had orders to plunder and deſtroy wherever they could 
obtain any booty ; and, not content with wreaking their 
vengeance on the men, they killed women, and even in- 
fants at the breaſt. They plunged their bayonets into the 
bodies of children in the cradle, and pinned others againſt 
the walls in the ſtreets. . Upwards of two thouſand are. 

to have periſhed in this encounter. _— 
After the 7 of Ghent, the patriots, increaſed to 
ſixty thouſand, directed their march to- 
wards Bruſſels. 


Encouraged by the ſucceſs which attended the patriots 
at Ghent, the city of Mons, in Hainault, declared in 
favour of them : the citizens made themſelves maſters of 
the garriſon, tore down the 1 al arms, and burnt 
them. Ath, Arſchote, and Dieſt, alſo declared them- 
ſelves for the patriots. - : 

The ſtates of Flanders now afſembled daily at Ghent, 
and reſolved theſe points : 1. That the emperor is deprived 
of all fovereignty over the country of Flanders. 2. That 


ds 


ten, general d'Alton thought _ to ſend a large de- 


ficers and privates made priſoners in the Baſſeville. This 


| - 
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the ancient union of the ſtates of Brabant ſhall be re- 
newed. 3. That an union and alliance be propoſed to 
all the provinces of the Low Countries. 4. To form for 
the province of Flanders an army of twenty thouſand 
regular troops. $. That commiſſioners be ſent out of 
the country to purchaſe ammunition. 6. That the council 
of Flanders is declared a ſovereign council, 

The patriots took poſſeſſion of Dieſt on the 28th of 
November; when ſix hundred out of eight hundred of its 
garriſon were killed or taken priſoners, and the other two 
fled. Antwerp was given up to the fury of the populace 
in the beginning of December. | 

On the 16th of December, five hundred brave patriots 
of Bruſſels dared to engage in battle with fix thouſand 
Auſtrians: The action commenced in the afternoon at 
four o'clock. The firſt attempt was to make priſoners 
of all the ſoldiers who guarded the mint, and thoſe who 
were quartered in the different convents. General d'Alton 
did his utmoſt from fix o'clock in the morning to nego- 
ciate an armiſtice, About ſeven o'clock, eight hundred 
men of Bender d'Aloſt entered the city with two pieces 
of cannon, which they pointed on the grand place. About 


tachment in order to releaſe, by forcible means, the of- 


was the ſignal for a new engagement, which will be ever 
memorable for its victory. The patriots, no longer able 


to maintain themſelves, routed the whole detachment. * 
To the number of five hundred, at the utmoſt, they in- 4 
veſted the great market, and, after a moſt obſtinate 4 
conflict, made themſelves maſters of the Corps de - 
Garde, and two pieces of cannon, taking about four A 
hundred Auſtrians priſoners. About the ſame time the A 
engagement re-commenced in all quarters of the city, A 
and, in lefs than two hours, the patriots made themſelves A 
maſters of the barracks of the military, and all the ma- A 
gazines ; in which they found near two thouſand muſkets, — 
beſides cartridges, ammunition, &c. Towards noon 4 
they attacked the park, and the place royale, where the Ac 
| greateſt body of troops were concentred, with twelve Ac 
pieces of cannon. After a very heavy firing on both Ac 
ſides, d'Alton, perceiving that the place was no longer Ac 
tenable againſt fo much bravery, capitulated for the im- — 
mediate retreat of his whole garriſon; and, the propoſal Ad, 


having been acceded to, about one o'clock they departed, 
with great precipitation, through the port of Namur. 

Oſtend, Bruges, Oudenarde, and in ſhort all the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands, except Luxemburg, have, at length, 
avowedly thrown off the emperor's authority ; and are in 
the hands of the patriots. Joſeph has offered peace, 
pardon, and compromiſe, to the patriots under any gua- 
rantee they may chooſe, and has even propoſed an armiſ- 
tice till the terms of accommodation can be ſettled ; but 
all theſe, propoſitions have been unanimouſly and ſcorn- 
fully rejected by the people; the reformation may there- 
fore be conſidered as complete. 

As this is apparently the epoch of Liberty, it would 
not be a matter of ſurpriſe if ſhe ſhould erect her ſtandard 
in a country ruled by another branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon. An alarm has certainly been created in Spain, 
as appears by the prohibition iſſued againſt the imports- 
tion of intelligence into that kingdom, reſpecting the 
recent revolution of France. Many other ſovereignties 
in Europe will perhaps ſoon yield to the noble ſtrugęles of 
one patriots, ſtimulated by the ſucceſs of Gallic 
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Aardenborg 


Abbey Boyle 


Aberbrothock 


—— ſhire 
Aber forth or Aberford 25 


Abergavenny 


a8mondeſhal] 


UX le Chapelle 


- 
Alba 


Albania 
Lower 


Albarracin 
Alba Regalis 
Alben 


ib. Albenga 


Alblingen 
Albufeira 
Albuquerque 
Alby 


Alcala de Henares 


Alcanitz 
Alcantara 
Alcantara 
Alcobaca 
Alcoutim 
Alcudi 
Aldborough 
Aldbur 
Aldenahr 
Aldenhoven 
Alderney 
Alengon 
Alenquer 
Alentejo 
Aleſham 
Aleſſandria 


Aleſſio in Hungary 


in Albania 


Alet 
Alexowice 
Alfeld 
Alfreton 
Algagiola 
Algarie 
Algeri 
Algezira 
Algibarrota 
Alhama 
Alicant 
Alicata Leſcata 
Alicudi 
Alkmaar 
Alla Madonnia 
Allendorf 
Allendorf 
Allhallow 
Alloway 
Allmacaron 
Allſtetten 
Almada 
Almazon 
Almeida 
Almelo 
Almeria 
Almiſſa 
Alnwick 
Aloa 
Aloſt 
Alpen 
Alpnac 
Alface 
Alſen 
Alsfeld 
Alſleben 
Alſt 
Alſtadt 
Alſtadt 
Alſtedt 
Altameyta 
Altea uf 
Altena 


ib. Altena 


Altenau 
Altenbecken 


87 Altenberg 


Altenburg 
Altenburg 


242 Altenburg 


Altendol 


3 
Altenfahr Kirchen 


Altenr 
Altenltg 


1 


90 Altona 


Altorf 
Altorf 
Altren 
Altringham 
Alvena 
Alverdiſſen 
Alvonau 
Alzenau 
Alzey 
Alzyra 
Amalfi 
Amance 


Amarante 


Amberg 
Amberieu 
Ambert 
Ambleſide 
Ambleteuſe 
Amboiſe 
Amboten 
Ambra 
Ambrun 
Ameland 
Amelunxborn 
Amerongen 


ib. Amersfort 


Amerſham 
Amiens 
Amoneberg 
Amorbach 
Amorgo 
Amphipolis 


6 Ampthill 


Ampuzias 
Amron 
Amſterdam 
Amtitz 

Amts the Free 
Anas 


Anweiler 


= 


435|Aofta © 
390 | Apolleda 


543 Appenrade | 
395| Appenzel, canton of 995 
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402| Appingedam 


484 | Appleby 
402| Apremont 
491|Apt 


496 Aquila : 
250 Aquilarde] Campo 


321 Aquileia 
210 Arad 


272 Aranda de Douro 


531 Arau 
186 Arbe 
202 Arberg 
18 Arboga 
184 Arbois 
204 Arbon 
655 Arbroth 
542 Arburg 
187 Arburg 
586 Arch 


429 Archangel 


585 Arco 
585 Ardagh 


51 Ardbracan 


183 Ardes 
491 Ardfert 
ib. Ardglaſs 
637 Aremberg 
632 Arendſee 


50 Arenſburg 


245 Arenſburg 
670 Arrevalo 
578 Arezzo 
550 Arganil 
398 Argentar 
722 Argentat 


| | 


A , 


425 Autun 


Aſch 562 
Aſchaffenburg 491 
Aſcherſleben 430 
Aſcoli 312 
Aſhborn 31 
Aſhboy | -- 
Aſhby de la Zouch gg 
Aſhburton 72 


Aſhrenſboc 

Aſhwell * 
Aſinaria 924 
Aſkerſund 721 


Aſkeyton 173 
Aſling 539. 
Aſſen 888 
Aſſenheim 606 
Aſſenheim 1 
Aſſens . 9399 
Aſſens 672 
Aſſi ſio 312 
6 Aſſo 6 

Aſti 289 


Aſtorga 2 
Aﬀtracar - 4 
Aſtrizza 627 
Aſtura 316 
Aſturias 241 
ib. Ath 620 
Athboy 166 
Athenry 170 
Athens 6 
Atherdee 1 
Atherſon b 38 
Athbone 166 
Athlone 170 
Athol 1 
Athy 16 
Atri 322 
Attalins 394 
Attelnburg 437 


Anciao 273|Argenthal Atterdorn 494 
Anclam 464 | Argentiere Au 530 
Ancona, town Ke 7910 — 22 186 
marquiſate of 310 | Argos u 10 
Andaluſia . 250 Argoſtoli | Aubigny * | 
Andelfingen 386 | Arguennes Aubonne 988 
Andernach 494 Argyle Aubuſſon 20g 
Andorre 191 |Argyleſhire Auch 194 
Andover 67 | Ariſa Audlaw 209 
Andros 637 Arklow Aue h 450 
Andujar 252|Arles | Aveiro 273 
Angermania 722 |Arlesford Auerſberg 540 
Angermanland Lap- Arlberg Aveſne „5 +00 
mark 736 Arlſheim Augerburg 663 
Angermund 655 Alen Augher 16 
— New 458 Armagh, county of 164 Augſburg 516 
Angers 204 town of | Augſburg 524 
Angleſea 158 Armiro Augſt 993 
Angouleme 194 Arnaut Auguſtenburg 48 
Angoumois ib. Arneburg Auguſtow 651 
Anguiera 293 | Arnem * N 198 
Ankalt 466 Arnemuiden Avila 247 
Anholt 486 Arnheim Avis 276 
Anjou 204 Arnſburg Aukland Biſhop's 22 
Ankun 467 Arnſhaug Auma 450 
Annaberg 449  Arnſtadt Aumale 197 
Annaburg 444 Arnſtein Aunis 194 
Annagh 172 Arolſen Avoully | 406 
Annans 140 Arona Aurana 571 
Annecy 288 Aroſen Avranches 198 
Annonay 191 Arqua Aurich 482 
Anroday 492 Arragon Aurillac 202 
Anſpach, principa- [Arran 2 EY 201 
tity of - # 11 Arras ufs 8 ; 
Anſ 4 town of . — Auſſig e 2 
Antibes 188 Arrouches Auſſon | 553 
Antignana 540 | Arſchot - Auſterliz 554 
| Antiparos 637 Artelnburg Auſti 551 © 
Antiquera 253'\Artern Auſtiz 554 
Autonguia 275 Artois Auſtria, circle of 3 
Antrim, county of 3 9 12 5 
| - town of ib. Arunde pper | 
Antwerp, county of 613|Aruſteim —— Lover 690 JR 
Ip, county : 634 
— City of ib.| Arzberg Auton \ 200: 
499  Arzen 


Auvergne 


p an gig 
Ted 
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) 
Aymouth 


Babenhauſen 


Baden, county o 


Badenweiler 
Baderſleben 


Bakſchiſarai 


Balina Sloe 


Ballinderry 


Bally Caſtle 
Ballyrhoney 
Bally Shannon 
Ballynalnnch 
| Ballyragget 
- Ballyroan 
Balmerinoch 


| Baltinglas 
Bamberg New 


202 Barcellos 
ib. Barcelona 
ib. Barde wick 
Bardt 
1730 Bardutz 
Barealſton 
Bared 
Baren 
Bareuth 
Barfleur 
Bargerac 


186 


70 
590 

51 

45 
139 
184 
277 
247 


518 


Dourlach 519 


392 
505 


f 398 

ib. 
536 
519 
430 
727 
252 
569 
518 
405 
682 

ib. 
522 


7630 Bauerwitz 
Baumanſhohle 
Bautre or Bawtry 
Bayerſdorf 
Bayeux 
Bayonne 
168 Bayonne 

165} Bayreuth 

52 Bay 
172 Beacons field 
465 Bearalſton 
157 Bearn 
3 — 3 
1 uce Proper 
629 Beaufort 4 allee 


199 Berggieſzhubel 


3 
pric. of 509 
— 2 city of 1 


ib. 


- 433 


— 243 Beaume les! Nonnes 210 Berkley 


Bari 


Barillowitz 
Barinro! e 
Barinſey 
Barjoux 
Barking 

Bark way 
Barleber 
Barmſtedt 
Barnard Caſtle 
Barndorf 
Barnſley 
Barnſtaple 
Barnet 
Barowicz 
Barray 
Barrymore 
Barrois 
Barrois 
Barruſakeen 
Barſinghauſen 
Barten 
Bartenſtein 
Bartenſtein 
Barth 
Baruth 
Baruth 
Barwald 
Baſartſchick 
Baſas 

Baſdal 

Baſil, canton of 
— town of 


Baſil 


Baſiligorod 
Baſingftoke 
Baſma Nova 
Baſkiria 
Baſſano 
Baſſum 
Baſtia 
Baſtogne 
— 
Batenburg 
Bath 
Bathor 
Batis Falva 
Battaglia 
Batti ſdale 
Battle 
Batula 


Batz 


(| Bavaria, circle of 


Beaujolois 


reuth 


198 Bern, canton of 


L. IX. 


271 Beauvais 
244 | Beberſtein 
421 | Bebra 
463 | Beccles 
569 | Bechin 

72 | Bechyny 
194 | Beckem 
447 Beckum 
511 Becſko 
198 | Bedal 

193 | Bedburg 
321 | Bedford 
570 | Bedfordſhire 
170 |Beelike 
144 | Beer 

188 | Befort - 
48 | Beggenried 
49 | Begnals Town 
506 Behlendorf 
439 | Beja 

22 | Bejar 

484 | Beilngrieſ⸗ 
24 | Beilſtein 
71 | Beinheim 
49 | Beina 

652 | Bekes 

144 | Belaguer 
172; Belfat 

207 | Belgard 
208 | Belgern 
174 Belgrade 
425 | Bellac 
663 Bellamont 
662 | Bellas 

519 Bellegarde 
463 Bellegarde 
444 Bellelay 
555 Bellenz 
459 Belleſme 


419 Belluno 
392 Belozero 
ib. Belturbet 
498 i Belvidere 
763 Belum 

67 | Belvoir 
76; | Belz 

769 | Belz 

09 | Belzi 
485 3 
323 Benavente 
616 Bender 
302 Bendorff 


576 Beneſſow 


Beneſſon 
568 Benevento 
566 Benken 
301 Bennigen 

46 Benſberg 
f 64 Benſen 


566 —— town of 
527 | Beraun 

528 Berchem 

529 —_— 

530 Berchto ſgaden 


Bercini 
12 Beregh Szaſz 
5311 Beresford 
198 Beretzk 
194 Berg 
240 Berga 


610 Bergamaſco 


511 Bergamot 
51 |Ber 


205 
205 | Bergen op Zoom 


202 Bergzabern 


56 Berka 


203 Berka . 
204 |Berkhamfited- 
15 Berkſhire / 


Berlin 


186, * city of 
1 Eo 


— 


Bernardice 


Bernburg, principa- 


Bernburg, town of 


Bernera, Minor 


Berwick or Barwick 


Befla Stader 


Beverun gen 


Beutelſpach 


Biedenkopf 


9 
769 | Bentheim, county of 4 


Biggleſwade 


Bilgenheim 
567 Bilejezora 


414 Bingen 


463 | Bionville 
505 Biorno 


| ib. Birkenfeld 
589 Birmingham 


7 ‚ 
168 Borja 


Biſchoflack - 
Biſchoffsheim 
Biſchofsheim 
Biſchofswerda - 
ichoffzell 


550 | Biſhop's Aukland 
531 — caſtle 
Biſhop Stortford 
467 | Biſhop's Hatfield 
ib. | Biſtritz 
492 | Biſtrltz 
397 | Biſtry 
511 Biteſch, Great 
144 Bitterfeld 
ib. Blaiſois 


457 | Blakeda 


555 Blanc 

560 | Blandford 
465 | Blankenberg 
203 | Blankenburg 
540 Blankenburg, prin. 
310| cipality of 
562 Blankenburg, town 

f 


0 
139 Blankenhayn 
129 Blankenheim 
210 Blanſtein 
630 Blaſſi Zella 


686 Blatna 


518 Blaubeuren 


240 | Bleechingley 
184 | Bleichrode 
404 | Blekinge 
206 Blenheim 
25 Bleſſington 
429 | Blois 

472 | Blomberg 
582 Bludenz 
518 Boberſberg 
492 | Bobia 

560 Boblingen 
313| Bochelta 

| 506 OE 

4 


1 | Bochum 


253| Becka 


190 | Bocking 

654 | Bockum 

540 | Bodenteich 

526 | Bodenwerder 
504 | Bodmin 

445 | Bohemia 

72| Bohemian Brod 
505 Boiano 

616 | Bois le Duc 

502 Boitzenburg 

401 | Bokenem 

761 Bolkenhayn 

65 1 Bolle 

48; | Bollingen, Upper 
762 . Lower 
ib. | Bologna 
630 | Bologneſe 
651 | Bolſena 


Bielſtein, county of 486 Bolton 


ib. | Bolwar 

651 | Bommel 
590 | Bondorf 
457 | Bonifacio 


518 Bonn 


50 | Bonneval 
241 Bonneville 
47 Bonnigheim 
504 | Bonvillars 
76; Bopfingen 
561 | Boppard 
48 | Borba 
202 | Borchloen 
494 | Bordeaux 
47 | Bordoe 
620 Borek 

1 Borgo 8 
— 7 2 de S. Domino 
207 — di Seſia 


593 | Borkelo 
37 | Borliſe 


506 Bormio 


569 Bormola 


653 Borna 


241 Bornheim 

539 Bornholm 
491 Bornhovet 
510 Bocnos 


44% Bornſtedt 
— Boroughbridge 


* 


246 Borowany 


S. Sepulchro 319 


Borreni ick 


_ — » 


eee, td dog baba Erol 


Borrenric k 
Borrie 
Borſelen 
Borſod 
Boſa 
Boſcowice 
Boſnia 
Boſtau 
Boſſey 

Bo ſſiney 
Boſſwert 
Boſton 
Boſward 
Boſworth 
Bothnia 
Bottens 


HBottenſtein 


Bouchain 

Bouclans 

Boudry 

Bovigne 

Bouillon 

Bovines 

Boulneſs or Bulneſs 
Boulogne 

Bourbon I'Ancy 
FArcham- 


baud 
Bourbonnois 
Bourbourgh 
Bourdraux 
Bourg 
Deols 
Bourges 
Bourtang 
Bouſſac 
Boxberg 
Boy le 
Boy zenburg 
Bozen 
Bozin 
Brabant 
Bracciano 
Brackel 
Brackley 
Bracklau 
Braclau 


Bradford 


55 
Bradforth or Bradford 25 Briftol 


Braeli 
Braga 
Braganza 
Braganza 
Braila 
Braine le Comte 
le Chateau 
Braintree 
Brakel 
Bramber 
Brampton 
Bramſtedt 
Brand 
Brand 
Brandeis 
Brandenburg 
Brandenburg 
Brandenhuſen 
Brandon 
Brankenheim 
ranſki 
Brannecken 
aw 
Braſſa 
Braubach 


ecknock 


* na ; 

mich 

Breitenbach 
euenfeld 


Noe. LXIX. 


1 
472 Breitingen 451 Bruſſo 
426 Bremen, duchy of 418 Bruton 
584 city of ib. Brux 
567 Bremen 442 | Bruyll 
324|Bremerworde 418 | Bryan's Bridge 
553 Bremgarten 398 | Brzeſc 
629 | Brentford 59 | Brzeſc 
438 Brentwood 48 | Brzeſk 
406 | Brenz 518 | Brzeſkie 
73 | Breſcia 303 | Brzenice 
586 Breciano, the 302 Buarcos 
27 | Breſlau, principality Bublitz 
586 of 557 Buch 
34 Breſlau, town of 1b. | Buchan 
722 | Breſle La 201 | Buchau 
399 Breſt 197 | Buchare 
510 Bretten 496 Buche 
206 Bretzenheim 50% Buchel 
210 Breuberg 6514 Buchen 
405 | Brevine 405 | Buchenberg 
621 | Brewer's Haven 584 | Buchhorn 
207 | Breyſach 544 | Buchloe 
621 | Brezan 652 | Buchlowice 
17 | Briangon 187 | Buchthalen 
184 | Briare 200 | Buckburg 
186 | Bridgenorth 35 | Buckereſt 
Bridgewater 70 Buckingham 
201 | Bridlington or Bur- [Buckinghamſhire 
ib. lington 26 | Bucklow 
205 | Bridport 68 | Bucko 
192 Brie Comte Robert 181 Buda 
186 Champenoiſe 18; | Buddeſdale 
204 | Brieg, principality of 558 Buderich 
203 town of 1b. Budeſen 
588 | Briel 580 Budingen 
204 | Brienz 388 Budiſſon 
496 | Brietenburg 435 Budiſzin, circle of 
170 | Brietzen 457 : town of 
458| Brig 404 | Budoa 
543| Brighthelmſtone 64 | Budriak 
565 Brignoles 188 | Budweis 
612 Brilon 494 Budweis 
3140 Brinburgh 164 | Buezen 
472 Briſude 202 Buhel 
40 Briſach 544 Built 
652 Briſgau ib. | Buitraga 
ib. | Brifich 480 | Bukari 
Briſſac 205 Buko 
69 | Bulach 
629 Britanny 196 | Bulgar 
271|Brive la Gaillarde 9209 Bulgaria 
272|Brivieſca * Bulgaria 
302 Brixen 545 Bulitz 
629 | Brixenſtadt 512 | Bulka 
620| Brock 582 Bulle 
ib. | Brockal 42 2 Bunde 
48 Brod 570 Bungay 
472 Brod Niemeck 549 Bunn 
63| Broek 582 |Bunrotty 
17 | Brome 421 |Bunſlan 
435 | Bromley Pagetts 32 Inn 
448 Bronholm 45 Buntingford 
449 Bros 569 Bunzlau 
548 | Brou 200 | Bur 
451 | Brough 18 Buren 
456 Brouwerſhaven 584 Buren 
433 Browalla Heide 724 Burer 
46 Bruck 738 Burford 
518 Bruckberg 512 Burg 
762 Bruckenau 499 Burgau 
545 Bruchhauſen 485 Burgdorf 
653 | Bruchſal 498 | Burgdorf 
142 | Bruck 389 | Burgas 
503 | Bruck 444 | Burgelin 
553| Bruel 432 | Burgh 
548 Bruel 494 | Burghaun 
545 Bruff 179 Burgk 
543 Brug 404 Burgkrain 
505 | Bruges 619 | Burgo 
650 Brugg 389 Burgos 
57 Bruggen 437 Burgundy 
168 Bruggen 494 Burkhauſen 
5710 Brugnetto 298 | Burkunſtadt 
134| Brumzell 498 Burlington 
136| Brunau 530 |Burloma 
154 Brunn, circle of $553 Burnſal 
ib. town of 354 Burnſtal 
588 Brunnen 391 Burntwood 
576 Brunſbuttle 435 |Buro 
543| Brunſwick 415 |Burra 
444 Brunſwick 427 | Burray 
477 Brunſwick 435 Burres 
468 |Bruntrut 498 |Burroughſtonneſs 
451 Bruſſels 613 |Bursfield 


9 A 


X. 


458 | Burton 
71| Burton 
551| Bury 

494 | Bury St. Edmunds 
170| Burz 

647 | Buſh 

ib. Buſſerach 
654 | Bute 

ib. Buto 

350 Butrinto 
273 Buttelſtedt 
466 Buttevant 


395 Butthard 


135 | Buttſhatt 

520| Butzbach 
527| Butzo 

404 Buxtehude 
395 | Buxton Wells 
437 | Buzſkirch 
517; Buzzolo 

527 
516 C. 


553 
395 | CABRORA 
403, Caceres 
629 Cacorla 

50| Cadahalſo 

ib. | Cadiz 
553 1 
Cen 

5 

40 Caer Caradack 
478 Caerdiff 
555 Caer Leon 
506; Caermarthen 
553 Caermarthenſhire 
555 Caernarvon 

ib. Caernarvonſhire 
5710 Cæſaria 
630 Caffa 
540 Caffa 
554 Cagli 


398 _—_—_— 


519] Cahir 
154 | Cajaneburg 
249 Cajania 
570, Caithneſs 
432| Calahorra 
386| Calais 
769 | Calatayud 
628 | Calbe 
769 | Calcar 
421 | Caldes 
536 Calenberg 
394 | Calenberg 
485 | Callen 
46 | Callenburg 
404 | Calmar 
170 Calne 
548 | Calobra 
548 | Calonges 
49 | Calvarie 
559 Calvi 
769 | Calverde 
8 Calw 
395 | Cainber 
472 Cambers 
53 | Cambra 
414 | Cambridge 
544 | Cambridgeſhire 
387 | Camburg 
421 | Camelford 
628|Camen 
460 | Camenz 
18 Camenz 
498 Camerick 
471| Camerino 


5310 Caminth ; 
730| Caminiec Podolſki 


247 Cammin 


185 Cammin 

5300 Campania di Roma 
5100 Campden 

26 Campdulcin 
328 Campo, Mayor 
25 Campodolcino 

ib. Canza 

48] Cande | 
467 |Candern 
142|Candia, iſland of 
|. town of 
168 Caneſham 

138 Canne 
426 N 


29 | Cannes 188 
J2 Canoſſa 295 
20 | Canſtadt 518 
46 | Cantahede 273 
471 | Cantarilla 254 
163 | Canterbury 60 
395 Qanth 558 
144 | Cantierre 134 
466 | Canutesford 21 
633 | Caorle 303 
459 Cape Artemus 2.50 
172 Capo d'Iſtria 304 
510 Cappaquin 171 
459 Capraria 324 
502 Capri ib. 
438 Carakzof 762 
418 Carberry 168 
31 | Carbognano 314 
397 | Carbonera 324 
295 Carcaſſonne 190 
Carden 493 
Cardiff | 155 
Cardigan 156 
254 | Cardiganſhire ib. 
247 Cardona 244 
252 | Carelby, Old 731 
249 | — — New ib. 
251 Carelia 730 
512| Carentan 198 
481 Cargapol 766 
198 | Carignan 207 
35 Carignano 289 
155 | Carinthia 538 
39 Carlat 202 
155 | Carlingford 166 
ib. | Carliſle 161 
157 | Carlobec 722 
ib. | Carlow 168 
o Carlowitz | 0 
238 Carlſbad 3 
6310 Carlſkona : 726 
310 Carlſcroon 726 
324 | Carſruhe 519 
173| Carlſtadt 725 
731 Carlſtein 552 
731 | Carmona 251 
132 | Carnew 168 
247 | Carniola 539 
184 Upper ib. 
243 Lower 540 
414 Middle ib. 
1 Carolath 560 
275 Inner ib. 
423 | Carpentras 189 
ib. Carpe 295 | 
169 | Carrara, principality 
672 of 295 
723; Carrara, town of 296 
55 Carrick 171 
254 | Carnck | 173 
203 | Carrickfergus 163 
653 Carrickmacroſs 164 
323 Carſhalmn ' 726 
429 | Carthagena 253 
518| Cartigny 406 
493 Cartmeal | 20 
493 | Carvay . 144 
205 Carysfort 168 
1 | Caſal 290 
| 4 Caſan 768 
462 Caſatch 402 
73 Caſcaes : 275 
479 Caſcante 242 
555 Caſchau 567 
560 Caſena 310 
205 Caſerta | 321 
312| Caſhel | 173 
272 Caſlona 252 
652 — 243 
465 Caſſano 293 
466 Caſſel 173 
314 | Caſſel 205 
53 Caſlel 500 
404 | Caſino * 321 
276 Caſtel a Mare 327 
40 Nuovo 571 
838 Caſtel Nuovo di Car- 
203 fagnana 295 
519 Caſtel Torneſe 635 
535 Caſtel, county of 513 
636 town of ib. 
71 Caſtello Branco 273. 
144 — della Plana 230 
22 | 542 
: * Cie 


— 
—— 2 — — . 


*x\% . 


IN DEX. 


812 
Caſler 480 Chateaulin 197 | Civita Vecchia 313| Compar 136 | Crefeld 
Caſtiglione 294 | Chateauneuf 203 | Clabby 164 | Compeigne 181 | Creglingen 
Caſtille, New 248 | Chateauneuf 205 | Clackmannan 130 | Compoltella 24 | Crema 
ns Old 247 | Chatel St. Dennis 394 Clackmannanſhire ib. Compredon 245 | Cremaſco 
Caſtlebar 170| Chatellaraud 195 | Clagenfurt 539| Concile 399 | Crembs 
Caſtle Dermot 168| Chatham 61 | Clamecy 201 | Concordia 295 | Cremmin 
Duarſt 1430 Chatillon 200 Clanmorris 170 Conde 206 Cremnitz 
— Iſland 172 | Chatillon 204 | Clanrickard 1b. | Condom 193 | Cremona 
Kenedy 141 |—————— Sur Seine 186 | Clare 47 | Condora 767 | Creſcention 
Caftlemain 172|Chatre La 204 | Clare, county of 169 | Condrieux 201 | Creſciano 
Caftle Riſing 44 | Chatſworth 30 town of ib. | Congleton 24 | Creſpy 
—— Town ,74 | Chaves 272 | Clare 170 |Congnac 194 | Creſly 
—— Martyr 1720 Chaumont 185 Clarenza 634 | Com 289 | Creſt 
Nauderi 190 Checiny 651 Claro 399 Connaught 169 Crevecoeur 
Caſtleriah 170 Chedder 70 Claudos 646 Conneru 415 | Creuſen 
Caſtle Shane 164 | Chelles -181 | Clauſen 492 Connor 163 Creutzburg 
- Caftres 190 Chelm 651 | Clauſen 545 Conoſtein Engers 493 | Creutznach 
Caſtri 634 Chelmno 649 | Clauſenburg 569 Conſtadt 560 | Cricklade 
Caſtro, duchy of 931g | Chelmsford 47 | Clauſthal 423| Conſtance 516|.Crielſheim 
town of 1b. | Cheltenham 53 | Clereval 210 Conſtance 543 | Crimmitzſchau 
Caſlro Arragoneſe 9324 | Chemnitz 449 Clermont 185 | Conſtantinople 625 | Crimea 
Giovanni 326 Chene 406 Clermont 202 Conteſſa 632 Croatia 
Rio 252 Chepſtow 39 en Argonne 208 Conty 183 Croe 
Caſtromarim 277 Cheraſco 289 — en Beauvaiſis 181 Conway 157 Croja 
Caftrop 479 | Cherbourg 198 | Clery 199 Conz 492 Cromar 
Caſtua 540 Chertſey 65 Cleve, duchy of 478 Coote Hill 164 | Croneburg 
Catalonia 243 ; Cherzers 399 town of ib. Copenhagen 670 Cronach 
Catanea 32060 Cheſhire 20 Clifton 18 Coperio 729 Croſcomb 
Catanzaro 321 Cheſne 406 | Clingnau 398 | Copperberget 722 Croſſen 
Catherlogh, county Cheſter 20 | Clinow 7680 Coppingen 518 Croſſen 
of 168 Cheſterfield 31 Cliſſa 5710 Coppet 389 Crotti 
Catherlogh, town of ib. Cheviot Hills 15 Clithero 19 Copinſha 142 Crowland 
Cattaro 5710 Chiarenza 634 | Cloden 445 | Coquet Iſland 15 | Croydon 
Cavaillon 189 | Chiari 303 | Clogheen 173| Corbach 504 Crumaſel 
Cavan, county of 164 Chiavenna, county Clogher 163 Corbeil 181 | Crupuck 
town of ib. of 403 | Cloghnikilly 172 | Corbers 394 | Clacovar 
Cavay 144 Chiavenna, town of ib. | Clomines 169 | Corbie 183 | Clanad 
Caub 497 | Chicheſter 63 | Clonfert 170| Corbridge 15 Czik Szereda 
Cauchan 630| Chieri 289 | Clonegal 168| Corcyra | 571 | Cſongrad 
Caudebec 197 Chievres 620 | Clonmel 174 Cordova, kingdom of 251 | Cuenca 
Cauen 653; Chimera 633 Cloppenburg 473 city of ib, | Cujavia 
Caxton 43 Chinon 204 | Cloſen 394 | Corte Caſtle 68 Cuivin 
Cazan 708 | Chiny 616 Clouniſh 164 | Corfu 635 Cullen 
Ceſalu 326 Chippenham 55 Cloyne 172 Coria 246 Cullin 
Cellerfeld 423] Chipping Norton 53 | Clus 394 | Corinth 634 | Culm 
Cephalonia 635 Ongar 48 Clydeſdale 137 | Cork, county of 171 | Culm 
Cerigo 635 Wycomb 50 Coblenz 398 — town of 172 | Culmerland 
Cerveteri 314|Chippingſodbury 54 | Coblenz 493] Corling 466 | Culmbach 
Ceſenatico 310 Chitro 632 | Coblenz 497 |Cormery 204 | Culmen 
Cette | 190 Chiuro 403 Coburg, principality Cornwall 72 | Culroſs 
Chablais 387 Chiuſi 307] of 460 | Corofin 170| Cumberland 
Chalomont 186] Chlopigorod 765 Coburg, town of ib. Coron 634 | Cuna | 
Chalon ib.|Chlum 551 | Cockermouth 16 Corregio 295 | Cunningham 
Chalons 185 Chlumee 549 Coczin 640 Corſica 322 Curryglaſs 
Chalus 20g Choczym 6430 Coesfeld 473 Corte 323 Curzolart 
Cham 530 Chollet 205] Coggeſhall 48| Cortona 305 | Curuche 
Chambery 287 Cholmondeley 21 Cohors 193| Corunna 240| Cuſlet 
Chambre La 288 Choltice 549 | Coinbra 272 Corvey 476 Czaragorod 
Champagne 184 Chomutow 3551 Coire 402 | Corvo 277 | Czaritza 
Champigny 204 |Choren 549 | Coire 545 | Coſne 200|Czartoryſk 
Channerie 133 Chotiebors 549 Colatto 303| Coſtnitz 543 | Czaſlau 
Channy 181 | Chotuſice 549 Colberg 466 | Coſwick 467 | Czeremille: 
Chantilly 0 ib. Chraſt ib. Colcheſter 47 | Coſzlin 466 | Czernikow 
Chapelle de St. An- {Chriſtburg 650 Colding 668| Cotelinitz 768| Czerſk 
dre | 288, Chriſtchurch 67 | Coldingham 139 | Cothen, principality * | Czerſck 
Chapitre 406 | Chriſtiania 681 | Colditz 448] of 467 | Czeſtein 
Chard 71| Chriſtianople 726 Coldſtream 149 Cothen, town of ib. | Czudno 
Charenton 181 | Chriſtianſuud 682 | Colen 487 | Cothus 459 | Czyrkally 
" Charlemont 164 Chriſtianſtadt 726 Colerain, county of 162 | Coucy 181 
-- Charlemont 206 Chriſtipolis 632 town of ib.|Coventry 37 D. 
Charleroi 621 Chrudim 549; Coletniez 768 | Covilhaa 273 
Cuharlesfort 172 Chur 402 Coligny 406 Courland 643 DAALHEM 
Charleville ib. Chur 545 Coll 144 | Courland 654 | Daber 
Charleville 185 Cia 637 Colleda 445 Courtray 183 Dachſbach 
Charlion 49] Ciceſter 53 Collonſa 144 Courtray 618 Dachſtul 
Charmey 394] Ciclut 571 Colmar 209 | Coutras 193 | Daczice 
Charolles 186; Cilli 538 Colmen 448| Coutres 200| Dago 
Charoſt 204] Cimbriſhamn 726 Colmogorod 766 | Cowal 134 Dablen 
Chartrais 199 Cintra 275 Colnbrook 51 | Cowbridge 155] Dahme 
Chartres ib. Ci! 542 Coloeſa 565 | Cowes 68 Daintry 
Chateau 201 Cirenceſter 53 Cologne 487 | Cowy 135 | Dalekarlia 
—  Combreſis 2006 Cirolo : 812 Cologne 493| Coxall 48 | Daleburg 
—— Seam 205 Citadella 254 Colomenſko 765 Cozenza 321 | Dalem 
| Dauphin 290 Citluch 571 Coloony 171 Cracow 650 Dalia 
— Gomier 205 Citta Lavinia 317 Coloſwar 569 Cracow ib. | Dalenburg 
—— Landon 183} —— Nuova 312|Coluri 638; Craig's Tower 135 | Dalmatia 
-— du'Loire 199 L Nuovo 328] Comacchio 309 Cranach | 510 Dam 
——- Moillant 204 1 Nuova Cotto- Comb Martin 72 Cranenburg 478 Damm 
——— Neuf 199 ners 328 Comines 205| Cranſac 193 | Damgard 
—— Porcien 13835 Citta Vecchia 329 Comino 329 Craon 205 Dammerkirch 
— Regnard 200 Vettorioſa 328] Commerci 208| Crato - 276 | Dampierre | 
= Roux' © ; 204|—— Corunna 240 Como 293] Creey , 184 |Damſey 
nf — verry 185 Civita Caſtellana . 313 Comorra 366 Crediton 72 | Dann * 
ene "322 Compagna, the ©, 374 Cre, s |Dannenberg p. 
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X. 


Danonerth 330 Dierdorf 483 | Downton 55 |Eveleben 469 Eltman 510 
Dantzic 648 Dieſlen 530 Drackendorf 462 | Ebelltoft 668| Eltvil 491 
Danvilliers 207 Dieſt 613| Drageburg 459 Ebenfueth 536; Elvas 276 
Dardagny 406 Dietfurt 530 Dragobuſa -61|Ebenheit 447 Elverfeld 481 
Darde hen 430 Dietrichſtem 539 Dragonera 404 Eberach 51% Ely « 
Darking 65 Dietz ; 503 | Dragiugnau 188 Ebermenſladt ib. Elze 436 
Darlington 22 Dietmanſried 517 Drakenburg 485 Eberſberg 337 Emboli 632 
Darmſtadt 502 | Dieulonard 208 | Dramburg 459 Eberſteim 523\Embro 638 
Daroca 243| Digne 138 | Drammoragh 163 | Ebingen 5318 Embrun 187 
Daitford 61 | Dijon 186 Dransfeld 426 Ebreuille 202 Embs 402 
Dartmouth 72 Dillenburg 481 Dregun 432 | Ebſtorf 421|Embs 523 
Daſlel 436 | Dillengen 516 Drenth 588 —— Old 422 Embden 482 
Daventry 40 Dietikon 398 | Dreſden 446; Eccleſhall 32 Emley 173 
Dauphine 186 | Dilliach 543 | Dreux 182 |Echtielles 288| Emmendingen 310 
Dax 193 | Dinan 1960 Dreyhacken + 551|Echolſheim 509 Emmerich 479 
Deal 61 | Dinant 474 Driedorf 481|Eckelnforhde 669 Emmetten 391 
Dean 53| Dingelfing 530 Drieſſen 459 | Eckrenford ib. Ems 50g 
Debretzen 568 Dingelitadt 491 | Dringenberg 472 Eda 142 Emſkirchen G11 
Deckendorf 530 | Dingle 172 Drogheda 166| Edam 582 Endenderry 140 
Deckingen 522 Dingler 437 Droitwich 36 Eden Hole 30 Enfield 59 
Deenſen 429 | Dingwell 133 | Drolſhagen 494 | Edenburg 566 Engadin 402 
Deertown 135 Dinkelſbhul 526 | Dromore 165 Edgehill 38 Engeln 414 
Degerby 730 | Dinſlaken 479 | Drontheim 682 Edgware 59| Engelholm 720 
Deinicken 392 | Dippoldiſwalda 447 | Drontheim ib. Edinburgh 138 Enger 485 
Delebio 403 Dirmſtein 497 | Droſendorf 536| Edinburghſhire ib. Enghein 620 
Delft 577 | Dirſchau 649 Droſſen 459| Efferding 537 England, deſcription 
Delfzyl 588 Diſentis 401 | Drubeck 470| Ega 275 of y 3 
Delitzch 448 Dieſſenhoffen 396 | Drumlanorig 141| Eger 552|England, hiſtory of 75 
Dellenburg 481 | Diſtort 454 | Drunkrut 536 Eger 567 continuation 
Delmenhorſt, county Ditfurt 468 Dryberg 472 Egeſtorf 483] of 793 
” Sn 483 | Dixmuyde 620 | Duben 448 Egg 144|Enkoping 720 
Delmenhorſt, town |Dmitrot 765 | Dubitza 629 Egham 65 Enkhuizen 582 
of 483 | Dobberan 432 Dublin, county of 167 Eglingen 524|Ennary 207 
Delos 637 | Dobbertin 433 city of ib. Egliſha 142|Ennis 170 
Delphino 633 Dobeln 448 Dudenhoſen 505 Eglof 523| Enneſkorthy 159 
Delſperg 498 | Doberluck 556 Duin 540 Egmond 582 Ens 537 
Demeanſki 7710 Dobravaa 540 Duingen 425 Egra 552 Enſiſheim 209 
Demetriada 633 Dobrilugk 556 Duiveland 584 Egremont 16 Entreambos Douro e 
Demetriowick 762 | Dobſchau 507 | Duleek 166 Ehingen 5444 Minho 271 
Demmin 464 Doe 205 | Dulverton 70| Ehrenfels 532|Entreambos Tajo e 
Demotica 627 | Doeſburg 576 Dumbarton 137 | Ehrenſtein 469 Guadiana 275 
Denbigh 157 | Dohna 447 | Dumbartonſhire ib. Ehrich ib. Enyed 569 
ſhire ib. | Dokkum 586 | Dumblaine 134| Eicksfeld 491|Epernon 200 
Dendermonde - 618| Dol 196 | Dumfermlin 136 Eickſtett, bpric. of 511 Epinal 208 
Denia 250 | Dolcino 6432 Dumfries 140 town of ib. Epping 48 
Denmark 664 Dole 210 Dumfriesſhire ib. Eideſheim 498 Epſom” 65 
hiſtory of 695 Dollgelly 157 Dun le Roi 203 | Eilenberg 448| Epſtein 502 
Deolis 204 Dolnſtein 311 Dunbar 139 Einbeck 422 Epternack 616 
; Depeham 45 Domazlice 550 | Duncannon 169 Eindorf 460 Erbach, county of 514 
. | Deptford o Dombreſſon 405 Dundalk 166 Einſiddlen 391|-——— town of ib. 
; Derby 31 Domeſneſs 655 Dundee 136 Eiſech 543 Erbendorf 531 
) — ſhire 30 | Domitz 452 | Dunderſtadt 492 | Eiſenach, principa- Erding 530 
9 Derenburg 581 | Domolk 566 | Dundrum 165 lity of 460 Eriſka 144 
2 Dermbach 498 | Dona 447 | Duneburg 654|Eiſenach, town of ib.|Erlach 387 
5 Dern 481 | Donaghadee 165 | Dungannon 163 Eiſenarzt 538 Erlach 513 
7 Derpt 727 | Donawert | 530 | Dungarvan 171| Eiſenberg 447 Erlang 511 
2 Derry 162 | Doncaſter 24] Dunkellyn 170 Eiſenburg 462 Erlau 567 
'0 Derſau 649 | Donaaſtauf 532 | Dunkeld 135 Eiſerfeld 481|Ermattingen - 396 
b. Deſerzano 393 | Doneraile 172| Dunkirk 206|Eiſzfeld 461 Ermland, Poliſh 6350 
52 Deſize 201 Donechingen 520 Dunleer 166 EiſzJebem 469 Ermenſee 390 
19 Deſſau, principality Donkarod 762 Dunluce 163 Ekenas 730 Ermſleben 430 
63 of 466 Donluce 163 Dunlaven 168 Ekeſio 724 Erzen 425 
62 Deſſau, town of ib. Donnegal, county of 162 | Dunmanway 172 Elbeuf 198 Erzleberg 449 
47 Detmold 484 town of ib. Dunmow 47 | Elburg 577 | Eſcalona 249 
ib. Dettelbach 5310 Donneſan 191 Dunnington 28 Elbing 650 Eſchalons, bailiwick 
49 Dettingen 491 | Donzy 201 Dunois 200 | Elbingerode 422 of 399 
40 Develin 167 | Dorcheſter 53 | Duns 199 Elche 250 Eſchalons, town of ib. 
152 Deventet | 587 | Dorcheſter 68 | Dunſtable 50 Elchingen 521 Eſchenau 511 
Devil's Arſe 31 | Dorheim 505 Dunſter 70 Eldagſen 424 Eſchenbach 390 
Devizes 55 Dorketon 55 Dunwich 46 Eldena 432 Eſchenhauſen 
Devonſhire 71 Dorking 65 Durango 241 Eldeno 404 Eſchwege 
588 ren 480 Dornburg 460 Durazzo 632 Elen 388 Eſchweiler 
465 Deuſburg 479 Dornburg 467 | Durbicy 616|Elfeld 491|Eſcurial 
11 Deutikem 576 | Dornhan 518 | Duren 480 | Elfkarleby 720 Eſefeld 
507 Deutſch 562 Dornock 132 2 ; 432 Elg : 38; |Eſens 
5654 Deutſchendorf 566 | Dornſtetten 518 Durham, biſhopric Elgin, ſhire of 134 Elgueira 
31 Deutſchenthal 469 | Dorpe 425| of 21 town of ib. Eſperies 
447 Deux Ponts, duchy Dorſetſhire 68 Durham, city of 22 Ellingen 512 Eſpernay 
402 of : 499 | Dorſte 423 Durheim ander Hart 306 Ellwangen 517 Eſpoſende 
40 Deux Ponts, town of ib. Dorſten 494 | Durrow 168 Ellwangen ib. Eſſek 
722 haun 506 Dortmund 489 Durſley 54 Elm 392 | Effel 
725 Dickrich 816 Dort 577 | Durtal 205|Elmen 414 Eſſen 
589 ie 187 Douay 205 Duſſeldorf 480 Elmſhorn 439 Eſſen 
Diebur 491 | Doue ib. |Duytz 494 Elnbogen 5510 Eſſex 
Dieczin 551 | Dover 60 Dwina 766|Elne 192 | Eſtampes 
Dieden 577 | Douglas 74 | Dwinitza ib. Elphin 170 Eſte a 
Dielſtcin 596 | Douglas 172|Dyſert 1960 Elxich 471] Eſtella | 
Diemen, Store 687 | Doulens 18g] El ſinburg 726 Eſtonia 
— Little ib. | Dourdan ib. E. Elſinore 67 1 Eſtremadura 
Diemringen 506 Dourlach 519 Elſter 555 Eſtremadua 
Diepholt, county of 483 Douxan 551 EAST Grinſtead 63 Elſter 444 |Eſtremoz : 
1 town of 486 Down, county of 164 — Meath 166 Elſterberg 450 Elzlingen 52 
Def" 397 town of ib. Redford | 27 Eltenberg 313 | Etagnieres N 1 
197 Downpatrick 164 (Eaton 51 Eltham 4 61 2 
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Eton 


814 
Etſach 


Vancice 
Everding 
Everſberg 
Eveſham 
Evreux 
Evora 
Euſkerchin 
Eutin 
Exeter 
Extremadura 
Eybenſchiz 
Eybenſtock 


Eyre's Court 
Ey ſs 


F. 


FABRIANO 
Fach 

Faenza 
Fairford 

Fair Iſland 
Falaiſe 
Falkenberg 
Falkenburg 


Falkenſtein, county 


of 


Falkenſtein, town of ib. 


Falkenſtein 
Falkenſtein 
Falkenſtein 
Falkiopin 
Falkirk - 
Falkland , 
Fallerſleben 
Falmouth 
Falſter 
Faltſchii 
Falun 


Fehrbellen 
Fehrdorf 
Feira 
Feldkirch 
Felicudi 
Feletin 
Fellin 
Felſberg 
Feltre 
Femeren 
Fenchtwang 
Ferentino 
Feria 
Fermanagh 
Fermentra 
Fermey 
Fernes 
Ferrara 


Ferrareſe, the 


Ferrol 
Ferte Bernard 
Feſchamp 
Feſlar , 
Fetenberg 
Fetiflan 
Fethard 
Feverſham 
Fenchting 
Fetlar 
Feurs 
Fiddicho 
Fieburgh 
Fieſola 
Fifeſhire 
Fienſwegen 
Figuera 
Finale | 
Finglaſs | 
Finiſterre 
Finland 


Fin ſterwalda 15 a 


Fiorenzuola 
Fiſchemund 
Fiſher Row 


©, Fiſhgard 


.. 
** 


E 
- 
10 


542 Fiumicino 


554 Fladungen 


197 Fleche, La 
276 Flenſburgh 
480 Flims 
438 Flint 

ſhire 


273 Flor 

554| Florence 
450 Flores 

45 Flotta 

139| Floſz 

170| Flumbs 
487 | Flumenthal 
Fluſhing 


F ogaras 
312 Foix 
501 
309 
54 


198 Folkenow 
561 Folkſtone 
725 Fondi 


507 Fontaine 


520 Fontenoy 
530 Fora 
536 Forba 
724 Forcheim 
137 Fore 

1360 Forez 

42 1 Forfar 


73] — ſhire. 


674 Forli 
630 Formiche 
722 Fornova 
310 Forreſs 
313 Fors 

65 Forſta 


460 Fort Louis 


277 Fortroſe 
ib. Foſſana 


169 Foſſombrone 


457 Foula 
433 Fowey 


274 Fowey or Foy 
543 Foxford 


327 Frain 


20g Framlingham 
728 Franca Villa 
501 France 


317] of 


247 | Franche Comte 
164 Franchimont 


537 Flanders, Auſtrian 
5 French 


36 Flannan Iſlands 


Focklabruck 


Upper 
city of 


| Lower 
143 Foligno 


Fontainbleau 


iſle of 
hiſtory of 
continuation 


Fontenay le Compte 195 
21 


254 Franconia, circle of 509 


172| . bailiwick 


169 of 

309 Franeker 
ib. Frankenau 
240 Frankenau 


198 Frankenburg 

ib. Frankenburg 

142 Frankenbur 

560 Frankenhauſen 
629 Frankenthal 
173 Frankenſtein 

62 Frankfort on the 


540 Oder 
1342 Frankfort on the 


Main 
465 Franzburg 


'760|Fraſerburgh 
305 Fraubrunnen 
136 Frauenburg 
4844 Frauenburg 
279 Fruenſeld 
38 Frauenprieſnitz 
167 Frauenſlein 


240 Frauenthal 


790 Frauſtadt 


447 Freekleben 


305 Fredenwald 
596 Fredeburg 
139 Frederic krode 


Cv - © © 


"© Frederickſburg © _. 


\ 


AD & 4, 
931g Frederickſburg 671 | Garz 464 Glaſlough 
510 | Frederickſtadt 669 | Gaſcony 192 | Glaſnevin 
617 | Frederickſtadt 681 | Gaſtein 528 Glaſtonbury 
205 | Frederickſhall ib. | Gaſter 397 | Glatz 
144 | Frederickſwarn ib. Gateſide 22 Glaucha 
205 Frederickſthal 447 | Gatinois Orleanois 200 Glanche 
670 Frederickſwerth 461 Gatten 650 Glazin 
402 Freenhagen 504 | Gauda 579 Gleiwitz 
138 Freienwald 457 | Geaſhill 168 Glencairn 
ib. Freiſach' 539 | Gebeſee 445 | Glenhauſen 
722 Frejus 188 Gebloa Slaboda 765 | Glenluce 
go | Freſcati 316| Gebweiler 209 | Glinowa 
277 | Freudenſtadt -518| Gechnan 396 | Glogau 
142 | Freuſburg 482 | Geertreidenberg 581 Great 
531 | Freyburg 445| Gedern 505 Little 
397 Freyburg 449 Gehmen 487 | Glouceſter 
395 | Freyburg 394 | Gehofen 469 ſhire 
583 | Freyenſeen 505 Gehrden 425 Gluckſburg 
537 | Freyenbach 391 Gehren 468 | Gluckſtadt 
569 | Freyenſtein 536 Geilekirchen 480 | Glurns 
191 Freyſa 5010 Geiſzlingen 523 Gluſſingen 
ib. | Freyſing 531| Geldre 617|Glus 
ib. | Freyſingen ib. Gelheim 504 | Gmund 
ib. | Freyſtadt 502 Gemblours 612 Gmunden 
3912 Freyſtadt 537 | Gemnice 554 |Gna 
551 | Freyſtadt 559 Gemund 526|Gneſna 
610 Friburg, canton of 394 Gemunden 500|Gnieu 
321 city of ib. Gemunden 5100 Gnoyen 
183 Friburg 544 Generalite Lands 588 Goarſhauſen 
405 Friedwald 482 Geneva : 405 Goch 
Fridingen 544 Gengenbach 527 Gochheim 
Friedburg 459 Genemuiden 587 Godalming 
670 | Friedberg 509 Genevois 287 | Goeree 
403 3 330 Genne 4780 Goes 
509 Friedlan 433 Genoa, republic of 296 Gogmagog Hills 
166 Friedland 556 city of 297 Goldberg 
201 | Friedwald 501 | Genzenbach 522 | Goldberg 
136 | Friefland, Weſt 585 Georgenberg 566 | Goldcronach 
1b. | ————— Eaſt 481 | Geornico 390 Goldingen 
310|Fritzler 491| Gera 471| Golez Genicho 
324| Frodiſham 21| Gerberoi 182 Golling 
294 | Frome 71| Gerbſtadt 469 | Golnitz 
134|Frontignan 191 | Gergenta 327 | Golno 
202 | Froſe 414| Gerichem 580|Golwitz 
556 Frudenburg 481 Germany, hiſtory of 353] Golzen 
209 Frutigen 388 — continua- Gommern 
133 Fuentarabia 242] tion of 807 | Gomor 
289 Fugger 523| Germany, deſcription |Gonz 
310 2 687 of 407 | Gonten 395 
142 Fulda, biſhopric of 498 Germerſheim 496 | Goodmancheſter 41 
73|- town of ib. Gernrode 467 | Gorachowitz 76g 
ib. Fuligno 912 Gernſheim 491 | Gorce 581 
170 | Fulneck 553 | Geroda 492 Gorgona 924 
554 Funen 672 Gerolſtein 487 | Gorkum 580 
40 | Furnes 620 Gerolzhofen 510 Goritz 457 
. 326 | Furſtenau 475 Gerſau 399 Gorlitz 550 
176 | Furſtenberg 520| Gerſch 631 | Gorlyna 636 
180 | Furſtenberg 429 | Gerſpach 523 | Gorodiſche 767 
2110 Furſtenberg 433 | Gerſtungen 460 Gort 170 
Furſtenberg 504 | Geſel 450 | Gorz 541 
797 Geſeke 494 | Gorze 208 
209 6. Geſtricia 721 Goſchutz 560 
474 Geſtunghauſen 460 Golznitz TO 402 
GABARET 193| Geudern 505 | Gotha, principality 
Gachlingen 396| Gex | 106] of 461 
512| Gadebuſch 431 | Geyerſhauſen 502 | Gotha, city of ib. 
586 | Gad's Hill 62 | Geyls 499 | Gothenburg 724 
513 Gaeta 320 Geuric z ko 553|Gothland _ 723 
500 | Gafle 722 Ghent : 61 | Eaſt ib. 
449 | Gaiduroniſia Chriſ- Gianuti  g24|—— Weſt 724 
500 tina 636 | Gibraltar 254 |_—_—— South 725 
537 | Gaietta 320 Giczin : 3548 Gothland 731 
469 | Gaildorf 514 Giebichenſtein 5 415 Gottenburg 724 
496 Gaillac 190 Giengen 527 Gottern 140 
560 | Gainſborough 29 | Gieoboldhauſen . 492 Gottingen 4* 
Galatſch 630| Gieſſen 502 | Gottleube 447 
457 | Galicia 240 Gifhorn 421 | Gottlibben 990 
Galleſe 314 Gigau 144 Gottorp 609 
507 | Gallardon 200 Gigho _ 324 | Gottſchee 75 
464 Gallipoli 627 Gi derſheim 429 Gotzo g 
135 | Gallway, county of 170 Gilowey 549 | Gouda wy 
388 town of ib. Gimborn 487 Gouroch 1 
550 Gambach 505 Giornico go Gouzon 16g 
650 Gambs, bailiwick of 397 | Girona 244 | Gowran 440 
396 town of 1b. | Giſborough 27 | Gozlar 329 
445 Gandia | 250 Giſors | 197 | Gozo 432 
449 | Gannat 201|Gittel _ 429 | Grabo 277 
392 | Gap 187 | Giuſtendil 632 Gracioſa 511 
646 Garda ; go2 Gladbeck 480 Gradiſca $70 
467 | Gardenlegen 454 |Glamorganſhire 1534 Gradik . 
456 Cariock 435 Slendaves 189 |Grafenhayncte® 4h 
4494 | Garto 421|Glaris, canton of 392 Grafenthal 461 
461) Gartz 464 town of ib. Grafen =" 7 
466! Garz 463! Glaſgow 138] Grampoungd Gu 


_ EE „ be. a ind 
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Gramzo 450 Guadalaxara 249 
Gran 566 Guadalope 246 
Granada, 3 of 252 1 25g 
city o 1D. | Cuarda 273 
Granard q 166| Guardi 322 
Granby 30| Guarp | 722 
Granderſheim 429 | Guaſtella, duchy of 294 
Grandmont 20g town of 295 
— — 172 _ 556 
Grandſon 199 | Gube 392 
Granſee 457 | Gubio ; 310 
Grantham 28| Gudenſberg 501 
Graſenegg 536 Guelderland 575 
Graſſe 188| Guerchela 204 
Gratz 538| Gueret : 20g 
Graudenz 650 Guerigu 191 
1 616 — 159 
Gravelines 205 Gueſcar 253 
Gravenworth 531|Guggiſburg 398 
Graveſend 62|Guglingen 518 
Gray 210| Guildford 64 
Great Bedwin 55 | Guimaranes 271 
—4 — 3 1 24 1 
Great Marlow 51|Guiſe 183 
/ — 646 — = 
reat Sten 433 ubzo 4 
Great 1 47 1 66g 
Grebenſtein 501 Gumens 399 
Greece 631 Gundelfingen 520 
Greding 511|Gundelfinſen 531 
Greene 429| Gundis 404 
Greenland 687 | Gunnawitz 538 
— hiſtory of 688 Gunſtadt 445 
Greenock 137 | Gunterſburg 467 
Greenwich 62 | Gunz 566 
- Grehweiler 506 Gunzburg 517 
Greifenſtein 505 Gunzburg 344 
Greiffenberg 465 Gunzenhauſen 512 
Greifenhagen 465 Gurau 559 
Greiffenſee 3800 Gurk 539 
Grein 537 |Gurkfeld 540 
Greitz 47 1 Guſten 467 
Grenim 144 Guſtro 430 
Grenna 724 Guſtro 432 
Grenoble 186 Gutenzell 522 
Gretſyhl 482 Guttenſtein 636 
SGretzingen 519 Guitingen 396 
Grevenbroich 480 Gutzo 464 
Greveſmuhlen 432 - = 198 
Greuſſen 409 * 
Grey League, the 401 Gyon 241 
Grieffenberg 458 Gyongyos 567 
Grieffenſtein 536 Gyula 568 
Grieffswalde 404 
Grimm ib. H. 
—— 448 HAAG 532 
Irimma 
8 2 1 562 
iriſſau 558 Habſe 727 
— the | x 7 
rodno 53 Hada 567 
Groitzch 449 | Hadamar 481 
Groeningen 587 | Haddington, ſhire of 139 
Grohnde 425 town of ib. 
 Crdl 576 Hadeln 437 
Grombs 435 | Haderſleben 670 
Gronau 430| Hadley 47 
Gronau 502 Hadley 49 
8 | 22 Hadria 303 
roningen 430 Haen 477 
Gronaeld — Haffstadten — 
ropzigk 407 | Hage 402 
Sa == -— of 418 
8 519 Hagen 479 
roſſenhayn 447 Hagenau 209 
Groſſus f 636 Hagenburg 483 
Groſz 403| Hageno 432 
Grotkau 559| Hague, the 581 
Grub '395| Hailbron 526 
Gruba 435 Haimburg 536 
Grubenau 502| Haina 500 
8 422 Hainault \ 620 
rumbach 506 | ———— Frenc 206 
—— 725 2 449 
37 Halbau : 
runau 5o2 | Halberſtadt, princi- 
Grunberg ib. pality of 429 
Grunber 569 Halberſtadt, town of 430 
vary Burbach - 286 Haldenſleben 414 
Wuningen 386 Haldenſtein 404 
runingen 430 | Haleſworth 46 
Grunsfelq 510|Halicz 652 
Grunſtadt 506 | Hall 525 
\Grunthal 449|Hall 542 


Fs Bot + Tad Wop ® 


Halland 725|Hechingen 519|High Ongar 
Hallau, Upper 395 | Heckſtedt 469 |[Hieres 
Under ib. Hedemora 722 Higbam Ferrers 

Halle 414 | Hedemunden 426 High Suffolk 
Halle 625 Heerenberg 576 High Wickham 
Halle 620 | Heeringen 4069 | Hilchenbach 
Hallein 528| Heggbach 522 Hildburghauſen 
Hallenberg 494 Heibach 314 Hildeſheim, dioceſe 
Hallerburg 425 Heidelberg 495 of : 436 
Hallermund 487 Heidelſheim 496 | Hildeſheim, city of ib. 
Hallifax 24 | Heidenfeld 510 Hildſchin 561 
Hall 620 Heightbury 55 | Hilliſheim 493 
Hallſtadt 509 | Heiligenhafen 435 | Hilſborough i65 
Halluye 200| Heiligenſtadt 491|Himmelkron 511 
Halmagy 568 Heigerloch 519 Himmelſtur 437 
Halmſtadt 725 Heilbron 526 Hindelopen 586 
Hals 530 | Heililſenberg 520 Hindon 55 
Halſzli 388| Heilſberg 650| Hiorrin 669 
Halton 21 | Heilſbrun 312 Hippolſtein 531 
Hamm 479 Heimburg 438 Hirſchau 1. 
Hamburgh 440 | Heinſberg 480| Hirſchberg 471 
Hamelen 425 Heinſhem 518 Hirſchberg 511 
Hamelburg 499 Heiterſheim, princi- Hirſchberg 559 
Hamilton 198] pality of 499 | Hirſchfeld 550 
Hammar 681 | Heiterſheim, town of ib. Hirt 143 
Hammendorf 425| Helbrun 528 Hirzburg 494 
Hampſhire 65 Heldburg 461 | Hita 249 
Hanau Munzenberg, Helder 582 Hitching 9 

county of 504 | Heldrungen 462 | Hithe 1 
Hanau — Helmbrecht 611 Hitzacker 421 

town of 504 | Helmerſhauſen 501 | Hobroe 638 
Hangou 730 | Helmſtadt 428 Hochberg 519 
Hanover 424| Helſingborg 726 Hocheim 491 
Hants | 65 Helſingfors 7490 | Hochenau 536 
Harborough 33 | Helfingia 722 Hockheim 297 
Hardegſen 426 | Helſton 73 | Hochſtadt 505 
Hardewyk 576 Helvoetſluys 581 | Hochſtadt 510 
Hareby 29 | Hempſtead 49 Hochſtedt 530 
Harfleur 198] Henegau 620 | Hoddeſdon 49 ' 
Harlegh 157 | Henley upon Thames 52 | Hoerde 479 
Harlem 577 Henneberg 512 | Hof 11 
Harlingen 586|Henneberg 513 | Hofgieſmar 501 
Harpſtedt 485 Hennebond 196 Hof heim 504 
Harries 144 Hennerſdorf, Great 556 Hoftaun 550 
Harriſtown 168| Henrichemont 203 | Hogland 731 
Harſtadt 570| Henrichau 560 | Hog's Norton 53 
Harſte 426 Heraclea 642 Hohen Geroldſee 523 
Hartenſtein 47 t Heraclea 627 Hohen Limburg 480 
Hartfordſhire 48|Herblingen 395 | Hohenberg 532 
Hartenberg 542 Herborn 481 | Hohenburg 544 
Hartheim 510 Herbſleben 461 Hoheneck 543 
Hartlepool 22 Herbſtein 499 | Hohenembs 523 | 
Harwich 47 | Herdicke 479 Hohenfurt 550 
Harzgerode 467 Hereford 98 Hohenlohe 513. 
Haſenpoth 655|— ſhire ib. Hohenſtein 447 
Haſio 722 Herentals 615 Hohen Solms 505 
Haſlemere 65 Herford 477 | Hohen Zollern 519 
Haſſel, Old 505 | Herford 485 | Hohnſtein 71 
Haſſeldfelde 438 Hericourt 210 Holbeck 72 
Haſſelt 474 HerlowW 60 Holee 394 | 
Haſſelt 587 | Hermanſtadt 569 | Holland 27 1 
Haſſerode 470 Hernoſand 722 Holland 66g | 
Haſtings 63| Herrenber 318 Holland 577 1 
Haſzfurt 510| Herrenhut 556 hiſtory of 590 | 
Haſzeleben 469 | Herrenſtadt 559| Holland 663 | 
Hatfield 49 | Herrialen 511 | Hollen 681 
Hattingon 479 Heriſſau 395 Holfe ld 510 | 
Hatton Chaſtel 208 Herſbach , 4597 Holſapfel 486 | 
Hattula 731| Hersfeld, principali- + Holſhauſen 505 | 
Hatzfeld 462] ty of 504 Folſtein 433 
Havelberg b 454 Herſe La, town of ib. Holt 479 
Hauenſtein 545 Herſtal 474 Holyhead 158 
Haverfordweſt 156 Herſtelle 472 Holy Iſland 16 
Hault 21 Hertford 45 Holywell 158 
Hauptweil 396 — ſhire ib. Holzmunden 429 
Havre de Grace 1980 Herzberg 422 Homberg 481 
Hauſberge 476 Herzberg 444 Homberg 501 
Hauſen 514 Herzenaurach, 510 - on the Ohm 302 | 
Hauſen 520|Heſdin 184] Homburg vor der Hoe 510 = 
Hauſſen 4910 Heſſe 499 Homburg 502 = 
Hautecombe 288| Heſſen 429|Homerſhauſen 50 | 
Hauteville 394 | Heſſgerode 467 | Honfleur 19 
Hauzenberg 532 | Hettitadt 469 | Honiton "19 | 
Hawkſhead 20 Heubach 514 Hoorn 582: 4 
Hay 154 Heubach 318 Hoorn 474 2 
Hay, La 204 | Heverle 613|Horazdiovice 359 A 
Hayger . 481|Hexham or Hagut- Horb 1 544 | 
Hayn | 447 . ited 13 Horgen 895 . . 
Hayn, Zur Dreyi- Heyde 433 Horn 4 1 | 

chen 506 Heydenheim 518|Horn . 596 "7 
Haynau 559| Heydingsfeld 510 Hornbach 499 / 
Headford 170| Heydon or Headon 26 Hornberg N 4 : 
Hebrides 1 | 143 Heyteſbury -. - 221 ornberg _ 518 1 
Hecket's Town 168 Hhengiſt 468 Hornburg 20% 
4 Ws | — i 
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Horn Caſtle 29 Jerby 16 Eihaloe 
Hornerkirche 439 Jericho 4144 K. Killarney 
Hornſey 26 Jerſey 169 1 
Horodla 65 10 Jerſtedt 437 | KADAN 551 Kille chumen 
Horrein 499 Jeſi 312 Kaffa 61 Killenaul 
Horſens 68 Jen. 467 Kahla 462 Killgarring 
Hortham 63| Jeſlen 444 | Kainmer 537 Killibegs 
Horſtein 50g Jever 467 Kaiſerſtuhl 298 | Killmallock 
Horta 314|lteld 71; Kakow 549 | Killmarnoch 
Horzice | 548| Igel 16 Kalau, circle of 556 | Killogh 
Hoſmark Furth 312 Iglau 554 town of ib. Killyleagh 
Hoſpitall 173| llans 491 | Kalbe 454] Kilmeedy 
— 421 Ilcheſter 70 | Kalbra 469 | Kilmore 
Hoſtlebro 668 | Ilfordcomb 72 | Kaldenhart 494 | Kilmurrey 
Houffalize 617 Um 469 | Kaliſh 647 | Kilruſh 
Houſe of God, league Ilmenau 513| Kaliſh | ib. Kilſinan 
of the 402 Hſenburg 470 | Kalliſhandra 164 Kilworth 
Howden 26; Ilzach 404 | Kaſoe 687 K imbolton 
ſhire ib. | Immenhauſen 501 Kaltbrunnen 397 | Kinburn 
Hoxter 477 Imola 309 Kamburg 549 Kincardin f 
Hoy - 142 | Ingateſtone 48 Kamenice 554 Kincardinſhire 
Hoya, county of 485 Ingelfingen 513| Kampen 587 | Kindelbruck 
— town of ib. | Ingelheim 497 | Kant 558| Kinghorn 
Hoym 467 Ingolſtadt 529 Kanturk 172|Kingſale 
Fozenploz 553 Ingria 728 Kappen 459 King's County 
Hradiſch ib. Ingora 767 Karaſbazar 631|Kingſton upon Hull 
Hradiſko ib. Inniſhannon 172 | Karlſhaven 501|Kingſton | 
Hradiſc k 550 Iniſkeen ib. Karlſtadt 310 Kinnegad 
Hranicze 553 Innerkythen 136 Kartzag 567 | Kinrols 
Hudemuhlen 421 Inniſkilling 164 | Kaſmark 566 | Kinſale 
Huhdicſwal 722 Inniſtiock 169 | Kaſſa 567 | Kintore 
Hueſca 243} Innichen 543 Kaſſperſky Hory 530 Kintyre 
Hueſca 253 3 542 | Kaſzony 569 | Kioping 
Hulſt 599 | Inſterburg 663 Katcher 561 Kiow 
Hunbrod 353 Invareſk 139 Kattenber 542 Kippenheim 
lundweil 395 | Inverneſs 133 — JW 502K irchbain 
Hunefeld 499 ſhire ib. Kauffbeuren 527 | Kirchberg 
Hungary 503| Inverney 135 | Kaurzim 549 - res, 
Lover 564 Inverwrie ib. Kay ſerſheim 5210 Kirchdor 
—— Upper 566 Joeimſthal 458 Keyſerſwerth 494 | Kircheimpoland 
Hungen 505 imſthal 5351 Kazikermen 640 Kircheim 
Hungerford 57 Johanneſburg 66 Kazemierz 651 Kirchhayn 
Huningen, Great 394 Johan Georgenſtadt 449 Keffeh 6310 Kirchingen 
| Liule ib. Joinville | 185|K<ffernburg :468| Kirdof 
Huvtingdon 4! Jomma 540 Kehl 519 Kirkaldy 
— — ſhire ib. Jona 144 Kelbra | 469 | Kirkby Candale 
Huſtopec 554 | Jonkioping 724 | Kellinghauſen 435 | Kirkby Lonſdales 
Huſum 669 Jonvelle 210 Kellington 73 |Kirkby Stephen 
| Huſyne 550 Joura 637 | Kells 166] Kirkham 
Huſfzi 640 Iphofen 510 Kelſo 140 Kirkintulloch 
Huſt 507 Ips 536 Kemberg 444 Kirkton 
Hutherfield 24 Ipſwich 45 Kempen 494 Kirn 
Huttweil 387 Ireland 159 Kempten 517 K irlchhorn 
Huy 474 tiſtory of ä 17g Kempten 527 Kirton 
Hythe 61 Iriſn Town 169 Kendal 17 Kiſzinzen 
Iſchia 924 Kenmore 135 Kitzbickl 
n. Iſenburg 497 | Kent 60 | Kitzengen 
| Iſenburg 50; | Keppel 4810 Kladrau 
ACA 243 Iſenbu g 506 Kerpen 487 Kl ttau 
acobſhagen 465 Iſenhagen 421 Kerry 172 Kleeburg 
acobſtadt 731 Iſeo gog | Kerſch 631|Kleinenberg 
aen, kingdom of 232 Iſerlon 479 Kerſho 540 Kletgau 
— city of 1b. | Ifla 144 | Keſſel 617 Klettenburg 
Jagerndorf 561|Ifle of Wight 67 Keſſel 650 Klezheim 
Tagerndorf ib. | Iſmarin £31 | Keſſeldorf 446 Klingen 
Jaitzo 629; lny * 527 | Keſtevan 28| Kloppenburg 
' Taloniza ib. | Iſola della Seala 302 | Keſwick 16 K loſter Neuburg 
Jama 729 Iſſelburſt 479 Ketſch 498 Kloten 
James Town 171 Iſſoudun a0g Kettwych _ 477\ Klotze 
 Janietz 207 |Iſtria + © 303 | Kettering 40 | K napdale 
Janitza 6321Iftria _ ..., 540 | Keula 468 Knareſborough 
ankow 9 Italian Iſlands 322 Kexholm, provinceof7go| Knielſted  » 
Janna 33 ltaly 282 city of ib. Knighton 
nnina 1b. hiſtory of 330 Keynſham 71 r 
apanz in 771 luer Fog | Keyſerſlautern 496 | Knocktopher 
rmen 4654 Iitingen 396 | Kidcudbright 141 Knocke 
arnage 203 | Itzehoe 434 | Kidderminſter 36|Knotesford 
aromirz 548] Judenbach 460 | Kidwelly 155 | Kobar 
aroſlaw 652 Judenburg 538 Kiel 435 Kockſchaga 
aroſlaw 765 Lvelcheſter 70 Kierteminde 672 Koevorden 
Jarrow 22 Ivenack 432 Kilcock 168 Koge 
4 206 Ivica 22384 Kilcullen 168 Kogetin 
Jay 630 Juliers, duchy of 480 Kildare, county of 167 Kokyczany 
Jaſzo 567 - town of ib. town of ib. Kolin . 
axtberg 510 5 nw 520 Kildrummy 1345 Kolo 
benbubren, _- 48; | Jur 144 | Kilfernora 170 Kolomna * 
urg 4756 Ivrea 290 Kilgaran 1656 Kolter 
Iceland - urgeau 199 ns 398 Kongſbacka 
lchterſhauſen . 46011 July 406 Kilheim ga | Kouglal 
| .* 541 Jultingen 329 EA. | 890 Konigſee 
© - Jann 2 uſterboc k 462 Kilkenereg 170 Konigingratz 
|  Jemgum 48 Jutland: - | 068 | Kilkenny, county of 169 Konigſberg 
Jena 3 2 wanagor FAT, n of ib. Konigſberg 
EI wy „„ 925151 Killala 5 170! Konigſberg 
bat > Yip s © Lt gy nn 1 if ; : 
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Konigsfeld 
Konigſhoffen 
Koniſhoſen 
onigſe 
2 
Konigſtein 
Konigſtein 
Konigſtein 
Konigwinter 
Koningſberg 
Koniſwalde 
Koniſwarta 
Konitz 
K openhauſen 
Kopenick 
Kopſigheim 
Korelſkoi 
Kornburg 
Korſor 
Korſun 
Koſel 
Koſkimpe 
Koſlou 
Koſlou 
Koſtel 
Koſtelec 
Koſten 
| Kotchenbroda 
Kowal 
Kowno 
Kragero 


niginhof 
Krainburg 
Krako 
Kranickfeld 
Kranowitz 
Kraſna 
Kraſnoſtaw 
Krauppen 
Krembs 
Kremnitza . 
Krempe 
Kremſmunſter 
Kreutz 
Kreutzburg 
Kreutznach 
k rewitz 
Kromerziz 
Krompach 
Kronltadt 
Kropelien 
Krolma 
K rumlow 
K rumlow 
Krupta 
Kruſzwica 


|\Krzminiec 


- | Krziwokled 


Krylou 
Erztiny 
Kuflſtein 
Kukus 
Kunoe 


Kupferberg 


Kuppenheim 
| Kull: 


EMO 
Kuſtryn 
Kutteuberg 
Kyfthauſen 
Kyburg . 
'Ky ow Gaya 
Lylborg 


{Kyneton 


Kyritz 
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La Charite 
Lach - 
Lachen 
Ladenburg 
Ladoga 
La Fere | 
Lagacurry 


Lagano 
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Laholme 
725 | Lautent 
Lahr af 2 4e g Leuſelfingen 394 Liſbu | | 
Lamborn 57 | Lautern 4296 Freun 609 Liſca Bj, 163/Lonth 6 
Lamego 273| Lauterbach 499 Leurour 204 |Lific lanca 327 | Louvain 6 1 
1 436 Lautereck 502 bew. 624 8 195 |Lowenberg 12 
Lancaſhire 18] Lauterſhauſen 499 x then 5:8 | Liſte 205 | Lower Lunneran 268 
Lancaſter ib. Lawenſtein 512 Leutkirch 527 Lifle B 189 Lowicz g i 
Landau 209| Laybach 447 | Leutmeritz 551 Gif ouchard 204 | Lowoltice „ 
Landau 504 Layolo 599 Leutſchau 566 Liſnatke 171 | Loxa 951 
1 562 | Leamington 1 586 | Liſſa 164 Fubdecle 476 
o b 42 Lillabon 4% Lubben, circle of 356 
85 457 | Lebrixa f i 274 — tow go 
Landeſhut 558| Lebus 251 Lewis = 7 350 Lubbenau AT ib. 
Landrecy 206 Lechenich _ 2 _ 143| Litchfield 172 | -whverſtorf — 
Landſberg 448} Lechlade 494 * og 378 Lith 05 32 Lubeck * 
Landſberg ander Lech 4 [rows 655| Lithuani 540 Lubeck 4 
Warte 459] Ledbury 505 Libourne — 1 543 Luben 439 
Landſtratſz 540 Ledecz 39 Lich 505 Le 653 | Lubitz 999 
Lanelly 155 Ledeſina 549 Lichen 458 1 549 | Lublin 429 
Lanaſkron 549| Leeder 246 Lichtenau 472 1 553 | Lublin gf 
Landikrona 726| Leeds 5 lichtenau 501 Livadia 033 |Lublinitz 61 
Lanciberg 530 Leer 24 Lichtenber 4 Liv ns ib. Lublio 266 
Lanerk 138 Leerſtrand on Lichtenber 2 70495 ay 19 | Lubz 9 : 
ſhire 5 137 Leerſum * Lichtenfels 510 8 390 Lucca, republic of 2 
Laneſborough 166| Leeuwe 4 2 5 Lichtenſtein 471 Livo 654 city of 215 | 
Langanico 634| Legau 13| Lichtenſtein — 3 726 Lucca 67 
Langborn 57 Leghenich 517 1 633 Llandafr 172 Lucena 7 2 
Langenau 520 Leghorn wy da 653| Llanbadorn: 155 | Lucern, canton of 8 
Langenau 629 Le nago 30 Lidkoping 72% Lind orniaur 156 city of 0:9 
Langenberg 13 * 302 Liebana 241 (L. 2 St. Peter Þ>. | Luck 4 d 
Langenberg Diebach 506| Lehſten 418 Liebenau 485 1 155 Lucko 1 
Langenbruck 394 Leibſtadt 462 Liebengruna 450 T lanid} ove ib. Luckau 2 
Langend 4810 Leiceſter 447 Liebenwerden 444 Lla c "= 156 | Lucklum * 
Langendkandel 499 ** 33 Liebenzell 518/71 * — 158 Lugon 3 
Langenbruck 498 Leictrire ib. Liebertwolkwitz 448 Ce ke 156 Lude * 
Langeleben 29 Leighton Buzzard 194 Liechen 458 3 ayor - 254 ||.ude p 
Langenchwalbach 502 | Lein HO Liechſtal 394 Lobau 243 Ludenſcheid 2 
Langenſalſa 445 Leiningen 505 | Liege, biſhopric of 473| Lobeda 555 | Luderſburg 4 
Langenſteinbach 519 Leiningen Ola 297 — city of 474 Lobeeu 460 !,uderſdort 3 
Langewieſen 468 Mow 37 [Lienz 513 Lobenſte: 415 | Ludgerſhall 233 
Langharn 155 Leinſter * Lier 482 Lobith cn 471 [ udlow 55 
Langnau 398| Leipheim 103[Lier 615|[obur 479 | Ludwigſberg $14 
Langres 185 Leipnic 525 Lifnagaiby 163 Lochel | 414 Lue 2 
Languedoc ; 189 Leipzig 553 Lifford 162 Loch 576 Lueg 2 
High ib. Leiria A 62 1| Lochet 04 | Legie 72g 
— Lower 190|Leiſlip 55 Lizni 208| Lochmah 551 | Luetenberg 538 
Lanhain 46 Leiſznig 1 7 Lignitz, principality Lack wu 140 Luggarus 5 
2 1810Leitenburg * > 559 Lock a 737 /Tugo 2 - 
Lapland 732| Leith 49 Lignitz, town of ib. eee 458 |Lugos 568 
Tg 2 736 Leitrim, county of —_— * ] 204 — Kg 266 Lukow 651 
— Ruflian N f a F . una 
Laredo ay 6 of ib. Lille | ” _ 293 | Lunden or 
Lariſſa 634 Leleſ⸗ 457 Lima 722\Lo hall 399 Lunden 5 
Eee 163] Lemburg 6 3 613 —— 104 [Lundy Iſland 72 
Larſa 633|Lembro 628 Limburg 8 155 Lunenburg, princi- 
Larta 9 g Limburg 514 F rr a 248 pality ol 19 
Larwigen 682 Lempfler 165 Limburg 616 Lohn ouer 670 Lunenburg, city of ib 
Laſnebourg 288 Lene 1 5 Limerick, county of 173| Lohnftei 395 | Lunen 47 
aſſan 460 Lemwig 68 i town of ib. Lohr YO | 491 Luneville —4— 
_ 199|Lenczics. 4 Linen — © 222 vngern 391 
190 } Leno . 8 20 I upo 
Eabach * 1 * 1 Limoſin — . 464 |Lup * 2 
tach 505 Lennox 1 Upper 20g Lommatſ-ch 194 | Lurgan 16 
Laubach 339 Lenſaen K. x6 Lower CIT ae - 446 Lur hes. 
uban 556|Lentre 438 Limoux 190 ET __ 487 Lury 20 
Lauchſtadt 451 Lenteno 296 Lincoln : 28 Lon 648 Luſatia 395 
= 510 Lenzburg 20 . ſhire 27 London 479 Upper 555 
= 139 Lenzen 22 | 467 Londonder 12 Lower 556 
uvenau 425 Leobſchutz 454 Lindau 492 of ry, county Lufh 267 
uenbur 437 |Leominſte 561 Lindau 510 |Lodond 162 Lutgenrode 426 
= A. E neadarg* *dgg 
enforde | indeſber 17 Luton 
auenham = 1 518 Lindo 8 N Longford, county of 166 Lutterburg ab 
uenſtein 425|Leo oldftade 326. Lindley. 28 Lone Iii * of ib. Lutterworth 33 
f — 447 Leoloff | | oo Lingen, county of 484 F Melford "30 Hen 451 
ein : town of e 47 Luxemburg 616 
aufenburg ode Lepa ting 633] Linierges 4% ongto wn 17 Luxemburah 
uffen 544 Lepſina 695 [{inkiovin 204 | Longwi | 207 | Luzar - 207 
Lauffen . 3 6 Lerice 298 Linlicheow 72 Lons 210 Lu * 2 4 
| . 4 | Luzarches | 
uffen Fe > lang 244 Linnick igh l 471 Luzk 5 
Lari Le 290|Lermoſz =_- Linton 42 Loretto 253 Lychen 458 
Lay: "8ton 360 Lerwick 542 Linz 494 L'Ori 311 Lymeregis 68 
ungen 1 188 Linz | * 196 [Lymington © 6 
— 399 2 Sables d Olonne 1950 Lionnois 2 . h / en 8 is 
u h . Elcar . . ; a 4 rrac ö | 
—— 72 199 [apart Iſlands 327 Lorrain . Len 201 
Launy 72 2 464 Libbe go Lothier ib. M. 
auniowice 551 Ceſtoff 46 Lipperode 782 * 1935 e F 
Laucungen 235% Veleines 620 Lippſpring 72 Low SS 102 Macedonia 61 
Lauenre — * — 728 Lipſtadt 480 Leuben Neagh . 163 acerata * 
— wrong Y j 47 — ee 338 Lipſtadt 484 18. 11 120 Machynleth | 2 4 
Lautenburg 42% /Teuchtenburg Sze Lißto Uivar Hradek 565|Louitendorf © 202 |Macon i 
burg 1 n üb. Liſberg 502 / Loule r 500 |Macromp | 
9 8 3 404 Liſbon 27 401 277 | Macroniſfi 
15 3 8 Wedel , 
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818 1 C0 DB 3 
Madrid in Spain 248 Marienwerder Meiſſenheim Mira 273| Montrond 
Maeſtro * go1 | Mariguano Ts Melcolme Regis 88 Miranda de Corvo ib. Montroſe 
Mafra 275 | Maringue 202 Meldingen 3998 — de Doura 272 Montryal 
Magdeburg, duchy of 413 Marinflies 465 Meldorf 435 de Ebro 248 Montſalvi 
— 8 town of ib. Marino 917 Melnic 548 Mirandola 295 Montſerrat 
Magdela 459 | Mark 479 Melk 336 Mirebau 195 Montſorau 
Magge 163 | Market Overton 34 | Meltingen 395 | Mirecourt 208| Montzingen 499 
Maghedroll 16; | Mark, New 458 Melle 476| Mirepois. 190| Monzon 243 
Magherefelt 163 — New 460 Melora 324 Miſitra 634 | Morat, bailiwick of 399 
Maglano 313 Neukirchen 450|Melros 140| Miſtretta 326 —— town of 390 
Maguire's Bridge 164 — Brail 514 Melſulgen 501 | Mitherſill 528| Moravia 552 
Mahlbe '519 — Middle 454 Melton Mowbray 3 Mittau 655 | Morben 403 
Maiden Bradley 5 Seinſheim 514 Melun 184 Mittelhauſen 460 Morea 634 
Maidenhead 67 —— Schainfeld 513 Memel 663 | Mittleburg 540| Morello 250 
. Maidſtone — Oldendorf 436 Memers 199 Mitweyda 449 Morgos 637 
Maienne 198 Ucker 458 Memleben 443 Miza 350 Moringen 426 
Mailberg 536 | Markleuthen 511 Mende 191 | Mockern 414 Morlaix 196 
Mailroſs . 140 | Markliſſa 555|Menden 494 | Modena, duchy of 295 Morpeth 14 
Main, La Jubele 198 Markchainfeld 513 Mengeringhauſen 504 city of ib. Mors 48 
Maina 634 | Markt Bibant 510 | Mentz 490| Modon 634 | Mors id. 
Maina 404 | Markſuha 460 | Meppen 473| Mohelnice 553 | Morſee 388 
Maine 198 | Marlborough 55 Meran 542 Mohilow 654] Morſperg 516 
Mainland 142 Marlieu 186 Merclach 399 Mohrungen 663 | Mortagne 199 
Maintenon 200 Marlo 432 Merecz 653 Moliſe 322 | Mortain 108 
Maintree 48 | Marly 182 Mergentheim 512| Molk 536 | Morviedro 250 
Majorca 254 Marne 435 Merida 246 Mollenbeck 483 Moſbach 496 
Malaga 253 Maroſtica 302 Meringer 467 Mollen 437 Moſburg 530 
- Malatour 208 + 4 518 Merionethſhire 157 Molſen 445 | Moſchenize 541 
Malchien 432 | Marſal 208 | Merkendorf 512 Molwitz 558| Moſkirch 520 
Malcho 1b. | Marſala 327 | Merow 553| Monaca, principality | Moſtiers 399 
Malden 47 | Marſeilles 188| Mers 139 of 298 Motril 253 
Maldola 310 Marſhfield 54 | Merſburg 516| Monaca, town of ib. Mottling 540 
Malix 402 Martigny 404 Merſeburg 450 Monaghan, county Moulins 201 
Malmedy 477 Martin's Comb 72 Merſeburg ib. | of 164 | Mountjoy 163 
Malmſbury 55 Martinſzell 517 Mertola 2760 Monaghan, town of ib. Mount Lewis 192 
Malo 302 | Martorel 245 | Merxhauſen 501 Monaſterevin 168| Mountmelick 168 
Malorca 254 | Martos 252 Meſſat 203 | Mongao 272 Moura 276 
" Malpas 21 | Marvejols 191 | Meſſerzicz 553 Mondidier 1839 Mouſa 293 
-" Malrichſtadt 510|Marwood 22 | Meſſina 325| Monedonnedo 240| Moya 249 
Malta 327 | Maryborough 168 Metterberg 540 | Mondovi 289 | Moyallow 172 
Malta 32h | Maſcon 186 Metz 207 | Monforte de Lemos 240 Mſciſlaw 654 
Malton »26 | Maſham 27 | Metz ib. | Monjoy 480 Muchelm 445 | 
Malvaglia 399 | Maſmunſter 209| Meudon 183| Monmoret 210 Muck 144 a 
Malvern Hills 36 | Maſovia 647 | Meve 649 | Monmouth 39 | Muckenberg 447 
Malveſia 634 Maſſa, principality of 295 Meulan 182 ſhire ib. Muckenſturm 523 ? 
Mamers 199 — town of ib. Meun 199 | Monſon 18;| Mugeln 449 ? 
Mam Tor go | Maſſa 307 | Meurs 482 Monſtier 288 Muglitz 553 } 
Man 73 | Maſlarano 290| Meurs ib. | Monſu 537 Muhlberg 447 \ 
Mancheſter 19 |Maſſo 46; | Meuſelwitz 462 | Montabour 493; Muhlhauſen 209 N 
Mandragon 242 | Mataſla 250|Mex 399 | Viont Argis 200 | Muhlauſen 550 N 
Manetin 550 2 543 Meyen 390 Lois 204 Muhldorf 440 N 
Manfredonia 322 | Matſc 542 | Meyen 493 de Marſan 193 Muhlburg 519 N 
Manheini 496 | Mats 40g Meynthal 399 | Mont St. Michael 198 Mula 254 N 
- Manningtree 418 Maubeuge 206 Meymburg 433 Treſor 204 Mulberg 447 N 
Mank 536 | Mauleon 194 | Michaelſtein 438 | Montalte 313| Muldort 528 
Manoſque 189 | Mauriac 202 | Michelſtadt 514 | Montalvan 243 Mulheim 48i 
Mans 198 Maurs ib. Michelſtown 172 Montauban 193 | Mulinen 388 
Mansfeld 469 | Mauveſin 194 | Middleham 27 Montbriſon 202 Mulingen 467 
Mans feld ib. May 137 Middleſex 57 | Montbuzon 204 | Mull 143 
Mansfield go Mayo, county of 170 Middleton 62 Monte Alcino 307 | Mullingar 166 
Mlante 182 town of ib. | Midhurſt 63] — Alegre 272 Mulroſe 457 
Mantello 403 | Mayen 493 | Midlam 27 * 324 Munchberg 51¹ 
Mantua, duchy of 29g Mayenfeld 402 Miedezynzek 632 Fiaſcone g13|Munchelberg 457 
city 0 ib. Maynberheim 512 Mielnick 548 Puliciano go7 Munchenbernſdorf 430 
- Maqueda 249 |Maynoth 168 Mielnick 651 Reale 327 Munchenweiler 399 
Mar 200 Mazeres 191 | Mies 550 Rei 241 Munden 426 
Marbach 397 Mazza 326 Mieſtrecz Wognu 549 — Rotondo 313 Munder 424 
Marbach 586 |Mazzo 403 Milan 291 Toſcolo 321 Munderkingen 545 
Marburg 300 Mearns 135 Milan ib. | Moptegu 202 | Munneſtadt 510 
Marbur 536 Meaux 185 Milazzo 3260 Monteith 134 Munſingen 518 
Marca Trevigiana gg Meckenheim 494 | Milbourne Port 70| Montemor o Velho 273|Munſter 171 
chburg 536 Mecklenburg, duchy © | Mildenhall 46] ——— o Novo 2706 Munſter 209 
Marche, La 20g of 430 Milewſko 550 Montey 404 Munſter 39⁰ 
. Marciennes 205 Mecklenburg, town Milfordhaven 155| Montferrat 290 Munſter . 492 
-  Marcho -/ 433] of 432 Milhaud 193| Montferrand 20 Munſter 473 
Marchthal Meckmrhl 518 Millarey 200 Montfleur 210 Munſter Meinſold 493 
Mardyke Medebach 494 Millan 194 Montfort 543 Munzenberg 603 
Margate - Mede!lin 246|Milliczin 540| Montgomery 156 Munzfelden 6 
| Marggrabowa - Medingen 421 Milo 836 — ſhire ib. Murat = 
Miarggroningen Medina 329 Miltenberg 491 Montieri 30% Murekx 72 
Mariaberg Sidonia 251 |Milthorpe 18 Montiller 999 Murcia, kingdom o 253 
Marienau | ——— del Campo 24 Milton 62| Montlugon 201|——— city o FI. 
Marienberg Celi 246 Mimmingen 526 Montmedy 20% Murg 953 
del RioSecco 245 Mimpich 558 Montmelian 287 Murr 255 
Meerholz 506 Minden, principality Montmerle 186 Murſchnitz 4 
Megara 634] of 476 Montmirail 200 Murten 399 
NMehun a0g Minden, town of ib. Montmorency 181 Muſchel 499 
Meidburg 413] Mindleheim 523| Montoire 2000 Muſhard Cer 
Meilen 385 Mindris 399 Montpelier - 190] Muſka | 60 
Meinungen 51g Minehead 70 Montrath 168 Muſſelburgh 35 
Meirenberg 04 Minfeld 499 Montreal -. 493] Mutſchen 44 
Meiſſen, margravate | Minorca. - 254 Montrevau 205 Muttens | - 
of 445 | Minſk 654 Montieuil 184 Mycena 637 
Meiſſen, town of 440] Minſla / 27% Montreuil Bellay 205 Mycone 'Mylau 
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| —— 460 Neuki 
| nk ukirch 
* endonk 487 1 450 Nimeguen 
: Neukirchen 502 Nimes 575 Oberdorf 
N. Neukloſter 555 Nineve 191 | Oberkirch 944 Oranienburg 457 
NAAS | Neumark 433 Nio | 2 Oberland 60 oo” 399 
Nabotſchan 167|Neumark 46; | Niorte | 37 | Obernkirchen - 5 itello 907 
Naffels 549 Neumarkt 528 * — „ — 8 616 
Nagold f 992 Neumarkt 415 — Novogorod + _ 1 41 Ordin wn 505 
8 5180 Neumarkt 531 | Niſida 763 Obſtatt 4 © gen * 
i 1 of 193 Neumarkt! 558 Niſmes 324 | Ochrida 498 — 4 1 
— + of ib. Neurode 539 Niſſa | 291 Ochſenberg 16 On 241 
Namilen 636 Nauſalſa 562 Nitra 85 Ochſenfurt on 8 721 
Namptwich 558 Neuſohl 447 Nivelle 9 5 | Ochſenhauſen 5 e 240 
— ic 21 Neuſs 565 Nivernois 14 | Ockingham 521 3 3 
e be e, PN . 
- 196 Neuſtad 14JNizza dell i czakow f ; 
, om 42 . 12 neys, 
cy of of g17 Neuſtadt 4 4 ogent le Roi 200 1 566 e 141 
e ” le Retrou —_ 8 462 
exe = omania 6353 Neuſtadt 435 Noli 92 Odenſee 72 18 199 
e, 190 Neuſtadt. 456 . — N per Or a+ rf 0. 
Naſa, principelic 312 Neuſtadt bo atm — 1 — 8 20 
ee e 450 |Nordbauk 42 — 23 | Oronla 1 
Rios, town of : "id. on the Orla 1b, Nondheim | — 9 6% Orla 144 
Naſſau Dillenburg 481 |Neuſtadt erſwalde 457 |Nordlingen 426 Oederan 8 617 Orloy N. 
eee nom ib. an derHevd ib. Norfolk 525 Oehningen 22 * 4 
Naſſenfel 23 ib. Neuſtadt eyde 400 | Norkioping 430 Oeghringen 1 Ho 314 
8 511 Neuſtad 487 Normand 723| Ocland 513 enau 
Natangen t 6 y 197 | Oel 731| Orterber 949 
Naters = Neuſtadt — . ib. = principality . 995 
. 4 . — . N 2 
ces 634 Neuſlade | the Aiſch311 Norte: ib. | els, town of 8586 —— * 
—— 242 Neuſtadt 518 North Allerton ny: —— Loa — — 539 
N 192 | Neuſtadt . Berwick x66 [Clem O 198 
CONE x % Sees ib Oſchat 768 
N | Jeu adt 2 orn | Oſ, 447 
-== og 2 n W - 72% On 495 
Naumburg 505 Neuway 40 Shields 15 0 * 486 Oſnaburg, biſhopri 248 
Naumburg 451 New Woodſtock ps. Mock Vilt 144 etting, New 530} of . pos 
Naumbur ib. Newark upon Trent 2 „ eee Aeg 40 Oetti Old ib, | Oſnaburg, : 474 
2 491 3 1 58 3 ſhire 39 Ong 520 Sen g, City of 475 
: 50 ewb ortheim enbur : 
Nan 503|Newborough = 16g Nomtltrand = &7o P 
N -"g 47 Newbury 209 Northumberland 2 1 : 2 Oftend 251 
Monch 18g] New Capua = - 1550008 | * 1 — ore 619 
Neb | 155| Newcaſtle 1] Norton - n 0 45 
Negro ont 445 | Newcaltle 165 2 At 150 —— = Ofterfi 451 
Neb oi 698| Newcaſtle 7 | Norway F Ohrdruf 4.04 _ 395 
en 472 under Line => 1 = 8 2 Ofterhoty. 885 
Neil 494 | Newent : oſen 4 204 Oſterho 687 
Nellenbu 511 Newmarket 653 Noto Nuovo — Olcehampton 71 — 418 
Nemea 8 544 Newmarket 42 | Nottingham. ” 46. wm 57 | Oſter Je 422 
Nemaro 635| Newmarket = —ͤ—d ib. 8 ä 2 Ofterwald 663 
Nemeurs 433 Newport — ow. . 721 —— 472 Oſterwick 425 
— | 318 —— x 35 22 766 Oldendorf 483 Oſthammar 725 
W . , . 
— k 173 one 39| Novaleſe y 2 4. Oldendorf > * wn 316 
_ 550 Newport 67 | Novar * 8 — "- _ 5.52 
Nerac „ Newport * Novarreins 192 88 435 8 3⁵ 
Nee 199 Newport Pagnel 70 Novellara 2 iſleben 459 | Oſzweil 6.5 
— eim 520 New . "GE * — Old Leiglin 168 — 65 
— 481 —— — — had 499 1 55 8 * 
eſſelw ew Sarum 1 192 ttenſ 
Neu Bydz 516|New Shorcham _ 24 Novogorod b- Oleron 195 —— 135 
3 548 Newſted 6 3 1 Weliki ib. 8 1 65² 7 hana 429 
8 | 550 Newton = praguetect 654 Oliva | 242 | Otterburg 418 
Neubur 548 Newton AA id. | Oli 649 Otterndorf 498 
Neuburg 591 Newton 2 1 — — 276 Ottmachau 438 
* 840 — Butler — +l * 553 Ollionles | 285 8 | = 
eu Vor dem W ewton Limavaddy 16 | 240 Ol 188 Otzeck 
N ald 531|N y 163|Noyon mutz 
mms 393 Ne. adftei 550 Nuffemen 181 Olpe 553 eee 18 
uenburg eyadnein 340 Numbe 402 Olten 494 Qulens 
— . e — n 
evendorf r 949 Nicopoli | 628 N A Zaton 38 8 TICS, 644 Oviedo 9 
Neuenkirchen 454 Nicropingers 669 2 4 — s 16g | Oundale 241 
Neuenſtein 438 Nidan 38 —— 514 Onega 542 Ourdines 49 
Nevenwald 418 — — F108 — + qa 518 i. 700 98 278 
evern idda IE 440 On 289 uſtiongh 
12 — — : = Ny 4 | 94 ans f 406 Ouſkerie 2 
1 principa- 1 481 [Nycoping | | 6 2 | Onolzbach, e 8 51 
Neufchatet 10 404 Niemeck 47 Nyekiobing of 12 N of 511 Oxford 65 
euffe town of 405 Nienb 6 . 444 Nykioping : 012 ach, town of 512 {hi 1 
eu — 518 Nienburg 48; Nyland , 7 88 : ; | 619 | 25 2 
ehauſe 466 Niendorf 1 540 Nyon 388 of nl 682 L 
Neuha 419] Ni 43 Nyſlot DOpino | Page 1 
N ufz 65 ienbaus 728 Nyſtad 731 | Oporto n ö Ys 
euhauſz 460 Nienhus 8 IN, 1750 Oppeln, principali .271|PABAY WO 
euhauſz 472|Nienrade . r principality. | [Pata 8 
euhauſen 437 Nieſlat | 279 unt Oppeln, to 561 Pachlarn — 
euhos 49% Nieſwiten Gal. o. . |Oppenhei Wi a 
Neukalden 514|Nieuport -.. |  650|OAKHAN e 880 
Neukirch 492 Nieuwpoort 620 AK HAM e eee r 
395 Ni 1 581 Obdam 3205 1 born, biſkopric * | 
ikol 8 x 5 Oran : 187 of 
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820 b 
Padua, city of 301 Permia 757 | Plech 
aimboof 196 Pernau +27 | Pleffors 
N 54 Peronne 18g | Pleſkow 
Paiſley 137 Perpignan 192 Pleſſa 
Pais de Vaud 388 Perſhore 36 | Pleſz 
Palamos 244| Ferth 135 Plettenberg 
Palanka 630 — ſhire 134 | Pleyberg 
Palencia 245 Perugia, territory of 312 Ploczko 
Palermo 326 city of ib. | Plockzo 
Pateſtrina 316 Peſaro 310 Plon 
Palice, La 201 Peſcia 305 | Plumlow 
Pallonia 632; Peſth 565 Plymlhymmon 
Palma Nova zog Peterborough 39 Plymouth 
Palmella 275 eterhead 135 Plympton 
Palos 251 Peterkau 647 | Pobledo 
Palotz - 567 Peterſbur 28 | Poccuna 
Pamiers 191 | Petergfiel 66 | Podiwin 
Pampelona 242 | Peterſhagen 476 | Podlachia 
Panaria 327 | Peterſhauſen 521 | Podolia 
Paniowce 652 | Peterſheim 499 | Podolia 
Pani x 401 | Peterwardein 570 | Poel 
Paola 321|Petrikow 647 | Pogen 
Papa 566 | Pettina 570 Pohem 
=—— Strouſa 142 Pettau | 5 Poiſſy 
— Weſtra 143 Petterlingen 389 Poitiers 
Papaflour 142 Petteu 582 Poictou 
e 395 | Petivorth 64 | Pola 
archim 431 | Petzora 767 Poland 
Parchwitz 539 Veucerda 244 |— — hiſtory of 
Pardubice 549 Pfaffenhofen 529 Little 
renzo 304 | Pfalzel 492 Polazola 
aris 179|Ffefhken 391 | Polenca 
ark 613 | Pfellendorf 527 | Polefin 
Parkara 630 | Pferd 209 | Poleſſia 
Parkftein 531 |Pfeter 530 Peleſſowice 
Parma, -duchy of 294 |Pforte | 445 Policzka 
city of ib. Pforzheim 519 Politz 
Parmies 191 Pfriemt 532 P olle 
Paros 637 Pharſa | 633} Pollicz 
Parſarowitz 628 Pheaſant Iſland 242} Polock 
Partenay -. 195 | Philippeville 206 | Polombara 
Partington _*26|Philippi 632 | Polycandro 
Paſſau 632 Philippine 59G | Polzin 
Paſſau ib. Philippoli 62. | Pombal 
Paſſavant 205 Philipſburg 498 Pomerania 
Paſsberg 540 Mhiliplec 50-2 Anterior 
Paſſewalck 4 4 Philipſtadt 715 Hinder 
Paſtras Philipſthal 5053 Pomerellia 
— 380 hilip's Town 100 Pomfret 
aterno 326 Pianazuola 404 | Pomona 
Patria del Friuli zog] Viaſona 31:4 Pons 
Panenſen 424 Picardy 183 Pons 
Patti 320 Pickering 27 Pont Beauvoiſin 
Pau 192 Pico 277 Charrod 
Pavia 293 | Piedmont 2808 du Chateau 
Pauktz ke 649 Pierra Buffiere 20 3 — de Mouſſon 
aula 3210 Pighiland Skerries 144 — de Se 
bay a 744 _ 290 — Sur Seine 
Pe@racu de la Sierra 248 Pilnitz 446|—— St. Eſprit 
Peebles 130 Pilſen 550 la Ville 
woe ſhire of ib. | Pilſno 651 le Voi 
eele 74 Piltau 662 | Ponta Delyata 
Pefefficon 385 Pilten 655 Nura 
egaw 449 Pimperno 316 | Pontarlier 
nĩitz 511 Pindar 540 Ponte | 
Peina 436 Pinkel 273 de Lima 
Peitz 459 Pinneberg 433 — Vigo 
: e : 550 Pinneber , 435 Fontefrolt 
Peloponneſus 34 Pinnower 433 Pontipool 
Pembroke 135 Pinſk | - ht Pontoiſe | 
— ſhire ib. Piombino 307 Ponza 
Penaiſe 135 Pirlipe 632 | Pool 
1 Penamacor 273|Piritz 405 Poole's Hole 
Penella 273 Piena 447 Popoli 
_—_—;- 4090 Piſa 905 Porcecop 
: niche 2275 Piſaro 246 | Poroſlo 
N 14171 ifoia 305 Port Arlington 
kridge 7 32 Piſek "550 — Louis 
Penkum 465 Piten 723 — Orient 
Penneranda . 26 Picha Lapmark 736 — Patrick 
Penrith © 16 Piiſchen 558|—— St. Anne 
Pearyn 73 {Piviers 199 | — St. Mary's 
E Fenryſe .: 155\Piuri - 403 | Portadown 
25 ade 14142 Placentia, duchy of Portaferry 
„ YA 40b| city of 3 Portalegre 
ace 78 IFlafers 397 Portendown 
einn 40 Pl 551 | Portenon 
» Peralta 24 Hattenburg, the 454 Port Mahon 
r 432 Porio 
N edeset 200 Plauen 430 Porto 
eue 293 Phauen - 408 Porto 
- 4 Fer RY Phazencia ' © © 246] Fino Uh 
1 Peflberg '- <3 [Faux © 202 Har el Grego 
75 No 2 & - A * | 5 . /; I | 
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323 
1 

3 4 5 


$11 — odes 254 Querfurt, town of 46; 
397 — Vecchio 209 Queſnoy 206 
760 — di Venere 298 Quimper 196 
02 Portſmouth 66 | Quingey **0 
561 | Portugal 269 
479 hiſtory of 278 R. 
539 Portunne 170 
648 Poſad 729 RAAB 566 
ib. Poſchiavo 402 Rabaſtein as 
495 Poſen * Rabel * 
853 Poſnan ib. Rabenau 446 
156 Poſnania ib. Raby 550 
1| Poſneck 462 | Raciaz 048 
ib. Poſtelberg 55 10 Radeberg 77 
245 Potzo 458 Radegaſt 40% 
252 Potes 241 Radnor 154 
554|Potidam 456 ſhire tb, 
651 | Pouance 205 Radom 651 
6-9 | Poulton 20|Radoniſk 
3² 647 
ib. | Ppelelbach 513| Radſtatt 528 
433 Prachatice 550 | Raetgen 477 
530 Prachin ib. | Ragatz 397 
771| Prades 192 | Ragenſbe 386 
183 Praſnitz 560 Ragenſtauff 531 
195 Prata 305 Ragun 466 
1b. | Pratteben 394 Raguſa 571 
304 | Prauſnitz 560 | Rain 529 
643| Preetz 435 | Raimark 509 
655 Premiſlaw 652 Raiſbron 512 
60 Prenzlo 458 Rakeſburg 538 
326 | Prerau 553| Rakownitz, circle of 551 
254 | Preſlaw 628 town of ib. 
gog | Preſnitz 551| Ramillies 613 
654 | Preſteign 154 | Rammekens 584 
553 Preſto 672 Ramſea 74 
549 | Preſton 19 | Ramſey 41 
464 | Preſton Pans 139 |Randalſtown 163 
425 Prettin 444 | Randeradt 480 
399 | Preveſe 633 | Randers 668 
654 Priebus 560 | Ranis 450 
313 | Prignitz, the 454 | Ranſtadt 448 
636 | Prilly 201 | Ranſtadt 505 
46; | Prince's Riſborough 51 Ranzaw 438 
275 Priſrendi 629 |Rapalla 298 
462 | Prizwalk 454 | Raphoe 162 
463 Frocita 324 | Rapperſchweil 397 
465 Proſelzheim 510|Raps 536 
648| Protiwin 550 |Raren 404 
23 Frovence 187 Raſeborg 730 
142|—— Upper 188 Raſpenburg 459 
194 Prövins 185 | Raſtadt 518 
551 | Provence 399 | Raſtenburg 663 
288 Pruilly "a 204 Ratage 549 
203|Prum, principality Rateno 457 
202| of 499 Ratezburg 437 
208 Prum, town of ib. |Rathangan 168 
205 Pruntrut 498 Rathcomuck 172 
185 Pruſſia 661 Rathdrum 168 
191 hiſtory of ib. Rathfriland 165 
9394 Poliſh 648 Rathkeal 173 
200| Przibram 552 Ratibor 561 
277 Pfullingen 518] Ratingen 481 
294 | Pudlein 566 | Ratiſbon 531 
210 Puebla de-Alfinden 243 Ratiſbon 532 
403 Puerto da St. Maria 25 1 Ratmanſdorf 539 
271 | Pulitz 454|Ratoath 166 
303 | Pulſnitz 555 Ratzbur 465 
23 Pulta 536 Ratzeburg 438 
9 Pultuſſ 648 Ratzen 559 
| 182 Purmeren 582 Ratazli 385 
324 Puſterthal 543 Rava 647 
69 Puſtimer: © 554|Rava lb. 
931 Puteoli 9320 Rauden 561 
322 Puttlingen 506 |Raudnice 55¹ 
6310 Putzig 649 Raudten 505 
567 Puy 1910 Ravenglaſs 1 
168 Fuzzuoli 320 Ravenna 309 
206|Pwl Heli 157|Ravenſberg, count) 
iw. Pyrmont, county of 486 of 499 
141 | town of ib. Ravenſberg, town of - 
165 +7} te" 
251 4 Ravenſtein 
"6 Q  |[Ravitz 
UACKENBRUG-47; Raumo 
'276| Quartern ' 397 Rauſchenburg 
164 inburg, abbey Rawa 
3 G bare. ces -— ol 
2 inburg, cuy o ay ger 
7 — 5 60 Razemierz 
314 ween's Count 168 Reaches 
veen's Town ib, — eg | 
rfurt, princip- | Reap 
lity of F q, $90 64 en 
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Rhine, circle of the 227 


I, palaüinate of 2 


Recanati 388 
Reckheim, county 
of 486 
Reckheim, town of ib. 
Recklinghauſen, 
county of 494 
Recklinghauſen, 
town of 494 
Redondo 276 
Rees 479 
Rees 494 
Regenſtein 430 
Regenſtorf 385 
Regenwald 465 
Reggio 321 
Regis 45¹ 
Rehau 511 
Rehburg 425 
Reher ib. 
Reichelſberg — 614 
Reichenau 516 
Reichenbach 450 
Reichenbach 5 58 
Reichenberg 502 
Reichenhal 330 
Reichenſtein | 487 
Reichenſtein 55d 
Reif 545 
Reiffenſtein 491 
Reigate | 64 
Rein 538 
Reineck, burgravi- 
ate of 497 
Rei neck, town of ib. 
Reinenſtadir 505 
Reiners 562 
Reinhards 444 
Reinſtadt 407 
Reinſtein 439 
Reipoltz Kirchen 507 
Reita 542 
Remda 460 
Remiſſa 471 
Remlingen 513 
Remont 394 
Remſa 471 
Rendſburg 434 
Renfrew 137 
{hire ib. 
Rennes 196 
Rens 49 
Renſefeld 43 
Reſon 652 
Retal 185 
Rethem 421 
Retimo 636 
Retiremont 208 
Retz 531 
Revel 727 
Reu ſſen | 470 
Reuten 542 
Reutlingen 525 
Rezan, duchy of 762 
own of ib. 
Rezuns 401 
Rhaban 168 
Rhe 195 
Rheda 485 
Rheims 185 
Rheimſdorf 433 
Rhein | 497 
Rheinau 396 
Rheinberg 494 
Rheinfeld 435 
Rheinſelden 544 
heinfels 502 
Rheinhauſen 498 
Rheinmagen 480 
Rheinſberg 458 
Rheinthall 396 
Rheinzabern 498 
Rhena 0 432 
Rhenen Wn — , 
Rhenick 18 . 397 
Rhine, circle of the 


er 


oOwer 


ge „ Hol | 
Nhingrafenſtein 4 
Nhins 457 
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Rhoden 504 Roſchild 671 
Rhun 78 Roſcommon, county 
Ribbenitz 432| of 170 
Ribnitz 432 Roſcommon, town 
Richlieu 195] of 170 
Richmond 260 Roſcrees 173 
Richtenberg 464 | Roſenau 567 
Ricklingen 425 Roſenberg 550 
Rickmanſworth 49| Roſenberg 561 
Rieneck, county of 314 Roſenheim 530 
ä town of ib. Roſenthal 436 
Rieſſa | 440 Roſenthal 500 
Rietberg, county of 486| Roſes 244 
town of ib. Roſlau 467 
Rieti 313| Roſnawa 567 
Rieux 190 | Roſs 39 
Riez 189 Roſs 133 
Riga 728 Roſſano 321 
Rimini 310 Roſſel 445 
Rinberg 494 | Roſshire 132 
Ringcoping 608} Roſs Trevor 165 
Ringſtede 672 Roſtock 432 
Ringwood 67 Roſtow, dnchy of 765 
Rinteln 485 — town of ib. 
Riom 202 Roſazbach 445 
Ripaille 288 Roſzbach 502 
Ripen, dioceſe of 668 Roſzla 470 
city of ib. Roteln 519 
Ripley 25 Rotenburg 415 
Ripperg 310 Rotenburg 476 
Rippon 23 Rotenburg 498 
Rittberg, county of 486 Roth 512 
town of ib. Roth N 521 
Riviera 399 | Rotha 448 
Riviera di Ponente 298| Rothenberg 515 
Roa 248 Rothenburg 302 
Roanne 202 Rothenburg 556 
Robeira Grande 277 Rothenfels 510 
Robel 432 Rotheram 24 
Rocca Contrada 310 Rothmunſler 522 
Roche, La 20 Rothwel 40 
Roche, La 6160 Rothwell 526 
Rochefort 195 Rotterdam 380 
Rochefort 617 Rottgen 481 
Rochefaulcaut 194 Rottingen 510 
Rochelle 195 Rotz 531 
Rochemelon - 288 | Rouane 202 
Rocheſter - 60 Rovato $03 
Rochlitz 448 Rouen 197 
Rochſburg 471 Rovereith 543 
Rockingham 40 Rouſay 142 
Rocroy 185 * 303 
Roda 462 | Rouſſillon 191 
Rodach 460 | Roxburgh 140 
Rodelheim 505 ſhire ib. 
Rodenberg 483 Royan 195 
Rodez 193 Royſton 49 
Rodheim 505 Roſmital 550 
Rodolphſtadt 550 Rozoy | 181 
Rodrigo 245 Rubenberge 425 
Roermond 617| Rudelſtadt 469 
Roeux 620 Ruden 494 
Roggenburg 5210 Rudenhauſen 513 
Rohan 196| Rudolſtadt 469 
Rolduc 616 Rudolphſwerth 540 
Rom 670 Rufferſched 494 
Romagna 309 Rugely - - 32 
Romainmotier 389 | Rugenwalde 465 
Romania 625 Ruhland 535 
Roma Nova 765 Ruh, La 460 
Rome 314] Rum 144 
Romerſtadt 553] Rumford * 48 
Romhild 5130 Rumlingen 394 
Romney 61 Rummelſburg 465 
Romont 394| Rumney 61 
Romorentin 199| Rumſey 67 
Romrod 502 | Runal 731 
Romſdael 682 Runkel 482 
Rona | 144| Ruppin, New 457 
Ronciglione, earl. — Old ib. 
dom of 3130 Ruſcoy '. Ys 
Ronciglione, town © 799 
of 313 hiſtory of 775 
Ronda 253 —— Small or Red 6z1 
Ronneburg 462 — Lithuanian 634 
|Ronſberg 350 —— Black 654 
Ronſe 618] — White 222 
Roquebrou, La 202 Ruſzwail 390 
Rormead 6566 Rutherton 138 
Rornbach 592 Ruthcoping 673 
Rorneu | 2 Ruthun 158 
Rorſchach oo Rutlandſhire 33 
Roſana | 54 Rye 4 


— —  —— — 


Rye 668 
Ryegate 64 
Rymarow 553 
Rzeva | 3 

Volodemerſki ib. 
8. 

SAALFELD 462 
Saarburg 492 
Saarbruck 504 
Saar Louis 207 
Saarmund 457 
Saarwerden 504 
Saaz 551 |= 
Sabbaburg | 501 
Saben O 545 
Sabina 313 
Sabionetta 295 
Sabye 669 
Sachſenberg 504 
Sachſenburg 539 
Sachſenhaagen 483 
Sachſenhauſen 504 
Sachſenheim 518 
Sadberg | 22 
Saffron Walden 47 
Sagan 50⁰ 
Sagona , 323 
Sailles 192 
St. Agnan 20.4 
— Alban's 48 
— Amand 201 
— Amand 205 
— Amant 202 
— Andero | 241 
— Andreaſburg 423 
— Andree 539 
— Andres 392 
— Andrews 197 
— Annaberg 449 
— Antiocho g24 
— Antonio 241 
— Aſaph 158 
— Beat 191 
— Beat 194 
— Bees 16 
— Benedict 167 
— Beneditto 294 
—- Bertrand 194 
— Blaiſe 54 
— Brieu 19 
—— Cere 20g 
— Chartier 204 
— Chaumond 201 
— Cloud 182 
— Columb- kill 144 
— Cornelis 477 
— Cornelis Munſter ib. 
— Corona 550 
— Croce 404 
n 254 
— Cyr 182 
— David's 1 36 
— Denis 181 
— Didier ö 186 

— Die 200 
— Diſier 185 
— Dogmael 156 
— Donaas | 590 
— Edmundibury 46 
— Erim 636 
— EſtiennedeFurans 202 
— Fargeau 200 
— Fiorenzo 323 
— Florian 537 
— Flour 202 
— Gall 400 
bes abbey of ib. 
FR town of ib. 
— Gallen Cappelen 397 
— Galmier 202 

— George 565 

— Germain en Laye 182 

— Germains 73 

— 'Ghiſlain 620 

— Goar 508 

— Gorgey am See 511 

— Helena 539 | 

— Helen's i 

— Hipolyte, 210 

— Hubert i 

393 


821 
St. Jago de Compo- 
ie ite Sk 1 240 
t. Jean d' Ange 19 
— 2 de 7 — th 
— — de Mauri- 
enne _ 288 
— 2 Pie de Port 192 
— Joao de Peſqueira 27 
— John 100 
— John's Town 162 
— Joh Town 166 
_ 277 
— Iriez 203 
— Ives 41 
— Ives 73 
— Junien 203 
— Kenny 169 
— Kilda 143 
— Laurence 639 
— Laurence 643 
— Leo | 310 
— Leon 197 
- Leonard 203 
— Leu 182 
— Lewis 190 
— Lizier | 194 
— Lucar de Guadi- 
nana 251 
St. Lucar de Bara- 
meda „„ 
St. Lucienſteig 402 
— Maixant 195 
— Malo 196 
— Marco 326 
— Maria 277 
— Maria | 321 
— Maria de Maga- 


lon 243 
St. Maria de Trimiti 324 
— Maries : 192 


5 
— Pievre le Moutier 201 
— Pietro 324 
— Pol de Leon 197 


— Polten 

— Pons de Tomieies tos 
— Pourcan 201 
— Procopius Ly 
— 1 88 5 
— Remy 18 
— Remo 298 
— Salvatore 290 
— Sebaſtian 241 
— Self whips: 
— Sever 193 
— Severina 321 
— Severino 312 
— Tropez 188 
— Truyen 474: 
— Valeri 3 

— Valery we 185 
— Ubes 1 0 274 4 
o 
Veit 544 


— Marino 31 
— Mary in the Wil. 
neſs 650 
St. Maurice 404 
— Mauris 999 
— Maws 73 
— Maximin 492 
— Michael 277 
— — the Arch- 
angel 766 
St. Michel 208 
— Miguel 277 
— Nazaire 192 
— Neots 41 
— Nicholas 207 
— Nicholas 618 
— Nicholas 761 
— Nicholas 766 
— Omer 5 184 
— Palais 192 
— Fapoul 8 190 
— Paultrois Cha- 
teaux | 1 
St. Paul gs —4 
— Pedro d'Arlanza 24 
— Peolo ; 295 
— Pelegrino 9325 
— Peter 313 
— Petro 251 
— Philip's | 


St. Vente 


1 
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St. Venant 184 
— Victor 406 
Vincent 254 
— Vit 617 
— Ulrich 539 
— Urban 390 
— Urſitz 498 
— Wendel 492 
Waintes 194 
'Sainthield 165 
Sainton.;e 194 
Salamanca 245 
Salamea de la Serena 246 
Salankemen 570 
Salenau 536 
Salerno g21 
Salers 202 
Sal fenden 528 
Salina, La 327 
Salinas 242 
Salins 210 
Saliſbury 54 
- 536 
m 50 
Salmanſweil _ 
munſter 499 
Salobregna 253 
Salon 188 
Salona.. 71 
Salonicht 32 
£92 . 34 
Salſona 244 
Salſwedel 454 
Saltaſh 73 
Saltpool 157 
Salizburg 528 
Saltzburg 681 
Saltz Hemmendorf 42; 
Salurn 543 
Saluzzo 289 
Salwkow 551 
Salzburg 528 
Salz dalum 428 
Salzer Helden 422 
Salze, Great 414 
—— detfurt 436 
n 414 
Sal; koiten 472 
Sal. licbenhall 436 
Salz Uflen 404 
Salz ungen 513 
Samaria 769 
Samm e 731 
— 662 
amnans 210 
Samogitia 654 
— 2 
63 
Sancerre 20g 
Sandau 414 
| 42M 551 
ndbach _ 21 
8 | 255 
Sandoe 6 
Sandomir a 651 
Sandomir. 
Sandwich 61 
Sang erhauſen 445 
Sangueſa 242 
ock 652 
nana 142 
Sans Souci 456 
Santa Fe 259 
- Santcrem 274 
- Santillana 241 
Santorin 636 
Sapienze, Le 635 
Safagozaa 243 
Saratow 770 
Sardinia 323 
© Sardinia 285 
Satdoal _ 275 
.Sarendam . 582 
Sargans, baihwick of 397 
' — — town « ID. 
159 
193 


6 
932 
323 


Sas van Ghent 590 


Saucilanges 


730 


Sauſenberg 
Sawbridgeworth 
Sax Kiobing 
Sax Lauenbur 437 
Saxe Coburg Saalfeld 462 
Saxony, Upper 


519 
673 


412 
duchy of 444 
© | 492 


493 


14 
668 
295 


Scanderborg 
Scarborough 


Schaafſtadt 
Schaff hauſen, canton 


451 


Schaff hauſen, town 


Scharmbeck 


Schaumberg 


Schelklingen 
Schellenberg 


Scheningen 
Scheppenſtadt 
Scherenberg 
Scherpenheuvel 
Scheuſingen 


Schillings furſt 


Schkeuditz 
Schlacken wald 
Schlackenwerth 
Schlangenbad 
Schlatten, Great 


3 
0 


Schlawentitz 8 
Schleiden, county of 487 


Schlenacken 


Schlotheim 
Schluchtern 
91 Schluſſelbug 
556 Schluſſelſel 3 
241 Schmallenberg 
3 3 


4 
3 
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9 10 Schmericken 
Schmiedeberg 

Schmollen 

Schnackenberg 


295 Schneeburg 


Schoeneck 


406 Schonberg 
465 | Schonberg 
202 | Schonburg 
191 | Schonebeck 
289 | Schoneck 

545 | Schonecken 
205 | Schonen 


Schonenwert 


298 | Sconewalde 
285 Schongau 


287 
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Seedor 
Sechauſen 
Sechauſen 
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Seelbach 
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545 Schwat Serpa 
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544 Schwedt Serphanto 
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428 Schweinfurt Servia 
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561 | Scoerdale Shelburne 
Scone Shepton Mallet 
ib. Sconri Sherborne 
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487 Scotland - Shoreham 
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8 Scrulierſki Siberia 
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9 Scutari Sichelſtein 
og Seaben Sichen 
> Seaford 2 
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Sologne. bo Stunden ws en 617 Sylt 670 Territory, the Old 400 
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South Molton — — 505 —_ 537 T andagree 164 Thiers ; 202 
South Shields alte nde _ — Z 61 |,- 454 Thierſheim 511 
South Viſt 144|Steinfurt, county of 463 = 8 973 7 cry 1 459 | Thingau 517 
17 - A mo 3 
Southwell ;teinhei - 8 ö x | | 2 
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Spalding 28 Sternberg 1 E bb. Thorn 649 
Spalt 511 Sternberg [= roman „ Len 443| Thorn 477 
Spandau 457 Sieroftein = — 4 een 543 I hernbury 64 
Spangenberg 501 [Sterzingen _ Su 64 * Tawil 77 1 horney Abbey” 42 
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town of ib. New 65 85 ingen 485 1 aunton 76 | Thours 195 
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Sor Pe 458 Surrey 64 Telmeſa 30g Tireiy 1 
prottau 559 Stolpe 6 Surſ. 8 Tel A 
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Staffelſtein 49 8 erg 472 Swabia, circle of 516 Temerden 61 Toceſter 932 
Staffis - 5100Stornbay 144 Swalenberg 472 Teplitz > 433|Tockay. no” 
Stafford 394 2 543 Swanſea 18 Leramo 32 Lodi 312 
e 32 e 1 418 Sweden 715 Terceira niht f Toggenburg 4co 
Staines E 8356 - hiſtory of 737 Terceira Iſlands . ib. ] Toilfty 1486 
Stalimene 698. Stow Market | 46 SWernick L + ci Tergoviſto 629 Toledo, _ 4 49 
Stambs 3 on the Would 54 Swietla 6549 Lerni „ 312/ Tolentiuns 318 
Stamford 542 Strabane . 16g Swinoe 11301 687 [Ternier 55 406 Tolfa 9 05 314 
Stampala 2 Stradbally 168 | Switzerland « {1:g8x[;Fernowa--* ; 628 Tollice / R=. 
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e eee Valence 187] Vicenza 303 |Uplandia 71 
Toloſo ae N | — Vicht 477 Uppinham 1 
. A 5 rieſt 541 | Valencia, kingdom | Vichy 201] Upfal 720 
Tomiſwar 82 Trie . er bf 249 Vicovare ' 313 Urach 318 8 
Tomſkoi 772 Trim 49 | Valencia, city of ib. Videroe 687 | Urbino, duchy of 310 
Tongeren 474 ons Ba 290 Valenciennes 200 Vidigueira 276|— city of bb. 
Tonningen 882 re * 322 Valentano 31g Vienne 187 Urferen 390 
Tonſberg \ 85 Tabcis ö 450 Valenza | 291 | Vieraden 458 Urfurt 491 

* Foom ; G To 464 | Valetta 328 Vigevano 291 | Urgel 244 
LY 2h yy Trechtelfingen 520| Valkenburg 589| Vigo 240 Un 390 
Topſbam 17 Nees. 6 Valladares 272 Vigue 245 Urnaſchen 395 
1 9 9499 395 Valladolid 2% Vibe! _ 505|Urſperg G21 
 Torteſter T _ 506 | Valle de Blegno 3099 Villa 275 Urſel 505 
Torda 4 561 Valteline, the 40 Villa de Conde 271 Ury 207 
Torgau 447 Lis, 1 721 Vannes 196 Flor 272 Urzedow 651 
Torgelo | 265 To * 55 | Vandeuvre 406 Franca 242 Ulſcup 529 
Torna | 997 Too ge 1840 Varcelli - 290 Franca - MAFF Uledom 465 
Tornea N 725 N 0 can | Varel 483 Nova de Cer- Uſingen 504 
Torno Lapmark 73 ons eſs 2 Varese 293 veira 271 |Uſlar 426 
Tornovo, . 3 33} Truns 4 Varkel 369 Villa Nova de Por- | Uſſon 292 

245 Truro 7% 4 v SfKeny . 297 | Uſtic: : 
. Truxilla 246 Varna 62 timao 277 ca 327 
oropecz 725 Tos b ice 551 Varrennes 201 Villa Vicioſa 2410 Uſting 708 
Torotz ko 509 12 w_ 540 | Vaſly 185 Real 272 Uterſen 435 
8 75 Tichernembl 340 | Vatſche 539 Vicola 276 Uepbe — 
Tor rao | 275 c | „440 |Vavis 397 | Villach 539 | Utrecht, province of 384 
N 1 — ad | 567 Vatzerol 402 | Ville 186 — City of ib. 
Torres Vedras 75 N 170 Vaucluſe 189 Ville dieu 198 Uilnangenburg 397 
Torrington 25 Mw 5 318 | Vaucouleurs 185 Franche 192 | Uttendorf 330 
Torſichen 13 aA 242 | Vayhingen 3518 — Franche 193 Uttenreuth 511 
Torſella 7 715 le 7 Ubeda 252 Franche 202 Uttoxeter 32 
Tortona | 291 ike e 226 |Ubegau 444 | Villefranche 201 | Utznach 397 
, Tortola NP - Toll 203 | Uckermunde 464 | Villeneuve 186| Vuadens 994 
\ Toft 2G Tale, 7 168 Udem "= Villepanda 246 Vuſt 142 
Tofz 3 Tune 8 ib. Udina' gog Villers Corteretz 181 | Uxbridge = 
Tow. 2885 Tully Caſtle 164 | Ueberlingen 525 | Villingin 545 | Uzez 19 
o 25 Tanin 541 Veer 584 Vilna 553 
bre 88 Tul 536 | Vehiers 205 Vilſek 510 W. 
2 99 (7 170|Ueldenz 4599 Vilſhofen 530 
Touraine . _ "0 Hl, ; 722 | Velez Malaga 25g. Vilverden 614 WAAGOE 687 
Tours | he Tunbrig 61[Veletri 916 Vimierio 276 Wachtendonk 617 
Towaczo 553 Ta 7 ge 67e Uelzen 420 Vimioſo 272 Wachtaſbach 306 
Towcaſter gy, Mrs — en 189 Vincennes 1810 Waditena 723 
Trachenberg. primet- 60 Turin 28 Vence : 188 Virgiliana, 12 294 Waga 766 
pality of 5 Turke 621 | Vendome 200 Virton 616 Wayran , 628 
Trachenberg, town E hignsey „ 850 FVendomois .o 204 Wahren 492 
of 3 2 TEST 497 | Venice, republic of 298 Viſbec _ 483| Wahrenbruck ' 444 
Trajanopoli ö 27 Torkheim a 323 city af 299 Viſet 474 Wabrien 438 
T raigueros 485 EE 3331 Vennes 196 Viſeu 273| Wainfleet 2 
yo. 67 Turnhout 615|Vens 188 Viſp 404 | Wakefield 24 
Traneker 87 3 Tarnon 348 Venlo | 389 [Viflelhovede 47% Wakleron 998 
Traner bach 803 — | '67 Ventimiglia 298 Viterbo | 313| Walachia 629 
"1 268 Turreff 15% Veraegham 47 Vitrei r * 
Tranſylvania go Torres Veteres 175 Verberie 181|Vutry le Francois 185 Waldaſſen 531 
Trapplowitz «ail . | | 406|Verden, duchy of 476 Vivero 241 | Waldeck, county of 504 
Trarbach _—_ Tafcan 304 —— town of ib. Vivis 388 — town of ib. 
Travemunde 439 Fur £4 ide 194 Ula 731 Waldeck $31 
Travendahl + , 459! T 4 | 75 8 20 Ulaburg ib. Walden 47 
Trauenthal -- 11949 3:69+M en 318 Verdunois ib. Ulceſter 32 Waldenburg 394 
Trauenſtein 6530 Turks; | o Vergato » -309|Viiſfingen 583| Waldenburg 471 
Trauſnitz Aae 6 _ 525 | Waldheim 440 
Trautenau If 548 TEA - C 42 Varna 290 Ulodau _. 651 Waldice 945 
"Trautmanſdort, 643 Tere 701 Vernenburg, county Vlotho 485 Waldſhot 943 
5 — F 2 7 * 540 of 485 Ulrichſtein | ons - > with - 
"au 7 N BE Jour! : „ town Ulſter 101 Wales ; 15 
: bin - _ — * TP 9 485 Uma Lapmark 736 hiſtory of b 
Trebeſis 04 Trin 536 Veroli 317 Umea f 723 Walhauſen 44595 
_ Exebicz rr Tyrol | 442 | Verona, territory of g01|Ummerſtadt 461 |Walkenried, abbey 
Trebowa 1105 __ Abe 21 543 — city of 302 Umſtadt 955 802 of 38 
Trebſen SUP SSHOTH 45 24 ne W025" auf Verſailles 182 Under Reichenſtein 550 Walkenriend, town 6 
Treffurt ar; Tofted 7 669 Verſmold 485 Underwald - 991| of 5 4 
7... 9 RNS > Vertus ' 185 Ung Var 567 Wallenburg 991 
ert 892 SE HE $5215] Verviers 474 Unic zou | 553|Wallenſen 4 
regaion. 7 [256 Ko, . ES, 6 I ['Veſcovio di Sabina 31g |Unienow 647 | Wallenſtadt 397 
1 regony T% 12 : n |Veſly 181 United Netherlan 572 Wallerſtein 590 
Treguier wn. VABRES 193 Veſaul 210 Unſerenthal 390 Wallingford 8 
Tremiti 1 22 e 324 Veſpram 40 Uaterart 391 Walmunchen 63 
wat © 646 wh »1 1200 kef-.ori 3066 Unterſeen 388 | Walſal £1 5 
Trentſchin 96 Vac N 2 : Viet? Ig 2 V odable 202 Walſaghen Land 3 
= bp gn gn f 
— 28 365 Veviers 191 Voghtſberg ib. Walſrode # 
Frepto Ke g Val M ia | 399 Veudre, Ia 01 | Vogulizi, the: 70% Waltarſchur! of 
T refwitz | 931) 4 4; ang! * 336 V exay 144 | Vohenſtrauſz + 531| Walter Nienburg by 
Tretio 131 992 0 4 Noto 8. ih. Uffenheim 3812 Volcano N 327 Walterſburg 5 
Treuen > v.14" 28. o ee Uglitz | 7565 Volhinia 6352 Walterſhaulen y 
| — Brietzen 55 — 4 1 310 Volkach 310 den Abbey 4 

| reves 8 Of. . 1 * | | Voloutka 541; Walthurn 
'T reves, archbilhop- FS OED, cont 8 — ity Td; — =. ay . 306 Wanderſleben 4 
_ nic of ob, 93553 | 1344 Viana de Fez de Vorburg 434 Wandſbeck 00 
Treves, town of 0. was, 8% Lima 271 Vorden 4767 Wontried 8 
Treviſo '  ' 3009 An _-. in 61% Voringen 3545 Wangen af 
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Wardburg 725 Wembdingen 530 Wietlieſhacti 4 87 Wore 435 | abery 209 
Wardenburg 392 Wend 654 Wietmarſ 1 5| Zabola 509 
Warde 508 Wendelſte; 1 484 / Wolau 559 Zaorab 
FY Wardhus, province — ein = Wig our 389 W. olfenbuttel prin- Zahara a 
"9 Clpality of 27 | Zahna | 
1 hows of = Wendungen 518 Wigenhauſen 302 Wolfſenbuttel, wi - Zahringen 2 
Wareham 68 Weninger 2 — 5 19 of : 428 Zalankemen _ 
Warienburg 072 | Wenlock ” Ws 67 olſerſheim 506 Zamora 2 
Warminſter 76 "ra ſon 35 | x7 3 ON 26 Wolf hagen 501 | Zamoſkj 622 
Warminſ 670 Wehlen 7 b Walfbakden 306 /Zanti Ge 
. ID. Oltsbe > 
8 Werben 454 Wilchinzen 99% | Wolgaſt 464|Zalla 2 
Warſten 47 3 405 Wildan 538 Wolkenſtein 449 Zator 62, 
— em Ea am a — 
x Wartemberg 507 Werden 1 WII ug = Wolin 465 Zbraſlavice 5409 
Wartemberg 560 Werdenfel | 3 43 Wolmar 728 | £dear ib. 
: 8 531 Wildenbur ... 506 Wolmirſadt 414| Zea 6 
— 600 erendorff 473 Wildeſhauſen, baili- olodimer 763 Zealand | 37 
Warwic 1 os im 493] wick of 419 Wolodimer ib. Zealand 508 
* ire ge * 477 Wildeſhauſen, town Wologda 765 | Zehden an 
Walz 71 11 2 we 419] *olverhampton 32 Zehdenic = 
Waſſenberg 105 ermeland 72] dungen, Lower 504 Wolynie 550 Zeil = 
Waſſerburs - 0 GR 724 a - Old 1b. Wooburn 50| Zeitz 3 
Waſſertrudingen 512 Werle 7 Ae ze cee, 5 10 
In "4 ruding 3 rnber 532 hering 537 | Woodftock + 52 Zell 0 
* et 70| Werne 473| Wilkomerz 653! Woolwich 62 — in Ham 9292 
5 — Re : 4 ernigerode, coun- illerſdorf 481| Wooton Baſſet 55 Alten 193 
1 ord, county 16 y of Willitau 390 Worceſter 35 — am Hammerſ- oy 
W. . "I b 755 * town Willmanſtrand 730 |—— ſhire ib. back 1 5 
— town ot ib. We 8 470 ino 053 Workington 16|Zell Weſter 4 
— 49 —_— $68] A Ino 1b. Workſor 30 Zellenberg 20 
— 089 — i 632 Wilſdruf 446% U orkſworth 31 |Zembla Nova 775 
atzen 126 of r WV illnach 44/ orKum 586 Zemplin 567 
Weatherb N Wertheim, town of + — 4% Worlit 206 Sengch 571 
Weblingen a 3 n Ot 51 2 * 543 , orms 403 Senbuberg | 543 
eohmar 4610 Weſel 2 N on 99 j Forms 607 <erblt, principality of 367 
Wechſelburg 471] Weſen — ; 4 888 We wr — — own of ib. 
» orſta 26 |” 
. 436 Waden 4 4 433] Wimpffern 627] Wotton under Edge 2 — 
— _w 435 Weſer, diſtrict o 429 Winburn 69 Wonſees 511 Zeulenroda 
Wekerlingen 430 Weſet 474] Winceby 29 Worms 497 Z eyſt 
egeningen 576 Weſtbury 55 , inchelſea 64 rana w 554 Zett 
— len 447 | Weſterahs 721| Wincheſter | 66 Wrano ib, > vr 
_— 481 We derbor 506 Indaw 655 Wreblingen 496 Zn 
"rr a - 496 (x7 <rhauſen 430 Windecken 505 Wrexham 158 Ziecho 
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ar rg 540 Mak, erwick 724] Windorf 532 Wunſchelburg 502 iegenruck + _ 
_— 491 | Weſthoven 479 Windſbach 612 Wunnenber 472 Zierenberg 
Wei 400 eſtlingbuhren 435 Windſheim 51 3 Wunſiedel 1 611 Ziezar K 
Weil ; 527 OY . 73] Windfor 56| Wunſtorf 424| Zilli 
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* Duke of Vork to face the Dedication 35. George III. King of Great-Britain - 122 
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5. Guſtavus 1, Xing of Sweden | « 264 38. Map od the Seven United Provinces « 552 
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7. Map of Ruſſia . Eh 755 40. Yun of = and Berlin — 534 » 
©8, Views of the City of Avalon and EE over „ e 93 
the Aroux re - - 186 42. Map of Norway . + 674 
29, Temples of Concord and Fortuna Virilis at 43. Views of Edinburgh and Glaſgow g 1205: : 
| Rome - wy” 31544. View of the City of Paris 4 179 + 
4 10. Map of Great- Britain - - 3 45. North View of Gibraltar - - 2519 
e en d Palace of 46. Map of Pruſſia in a 661 » 
Montmuſard — - 186 | 47. View of Zaandam — - 582 4 
| *72. View of Mount Etna = — 325 48. View of the Baſtile at Paris © 180 
13. Map of Hungary *  » 1. 563 | 49. Map of Bohemia - - 546 + 
* 14, Views in the Suburbs and Gulph of Naples 320 | 50. Dreſs of the Laplanders and Palace of the 
1 Joſeph IT. Emperor of Germany 5 3781 Czarina - - 735 8 
216. View of che Lake of Ulles-Water 1557. Ruins of Liſbon after the Earthquake 274. 
«37, Map of Poland ge nr * 643582. View of Florence - C Jog 
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"#25: Canoes and Hain of the Groans 6592 62. Staniſlaus Auguſtus, King of Poland + 639 
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SARKRLUVNs GENERAL 


A. 


ILLIAM Allen, Eſq. Mancheſter 
Samuel Atkins, Eſq. Farcham, Hants 

Edward Armſtrong, Eſq. Edinburgh 

John Alherton, E. Preſcot 

Rev. John Argles, Higham 

Mr. Abington, Cornhill 

— Adams, Lumber-Court, Seven-Dials 

— Adams, Royal-Grove, Weſtminſter-Bridge 
— George Adamlain, Hart-Street, Groſvenor-Square 

— Ahmuty, Weymouth-Street, Portland-Road 
— Akehuſt, Iron Acton 

— Albright, Vork-Street, Tm 

— Allen, Wye 

— George Anderſon, Fleet-Street 

— T. Aſhton, Spitalſields 

— Atkinſon, Clement-Lane 


| Mrs. Martha Ancell, Barnet 
The Miſs Apthorp's, Croydon 


B. 


Capt. Bridge, Hampton-Wick, Middleſex 

James Bland Burges, E1q. Nanteribba 

C. P. Brune, Eſq. Cornwall | 

Pinoon Bonham, Eſq. Lemon-Street , 

John Buchan, Eſq. Hadington 

Nathaniel Boutflower, Eſq. Harpur-Street, Red-Lion- 
Square 

William Boutflower, Gent. Gray Inn 

Richard Burn, Eſq, Duke- Street, Weſtminſter 

Mr. John Bacon, Iſleworth 

— Bagſter, of His Majeſty's Navy 

— Edward Barlow, Baker-Strect, Portman- -Square 

— Ifaac Barr, Briſtol! 

— Barnes, Coventry 

— Baſkerville, Hart-Street, Bloomſbury 


1 — Barrat, Bath 
0 — ow | 
1 = Bayles, Ruſſel-Court, Drury-Lane 


— John Beale, Roſe- Street, Soho 
— Beales, Biddenden 
Henry Beauchamp, Weymouth- Street 


* = Beck, Roſamon's- Row, Clerkenwell 
4 * Benner, Bull-Head-Court, Newgate-Street 
96 = Jacob Beuler, Great Shire-Lane, Temple-Bar 


{> Thomas Beverley, York 


Jo 2 21 8 Mr. Denne, Monckton, Thanet "i 
54 # bh Bode. 29571 i" I- Thomas Denne, Sarr in Thanett — 
wp = Blake, Caſtle. Street * I= George Denne, Sherborne-Lane 
| [= Bonhote Grocers: Hall-Court Poultry -. | Thomas Doutten, Ayl ſbury- Street. Clerkenerll 
bg * — 2 ee e * P aal I- Gottlieb Diederichs, at Remſcheid in Germany 
* he Book 8 : I- Henry Doughty, Jun. bare Cer. Weſtrminlgy | 
| AE” OG Stretton | . Deu Tock 
oulding, Green. Street gt 3 , 2 1 
T Bowen, Ayleſbury- Street, Clerkenwell 4, C Di Cunhervelſ - - 2 * oY 


DF. W. Broadley, Borou 
1 Jan Nee Great Carter-Lane: 


of 
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IA. Deane, Eſq. Briſtol 
_ - *F'Dr. De Maniduc, Bloomſbury-Square 


DDr 
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Mr. T'. Brown, Colman- Street 

— John Brown, Hackney 

— T. Brown, Leweſham, Kent 

— William Brown, Tottenham, High-Croſs 
— William Godfrey Brown, Golden-I ,anc 
— Andrew Bruhns, Tottenham-Court-Road 
— Buckl:;, Dover 

— Thomas Buckle, Deal, Kent 

— Gcorge Burling, Upminſter, Eſſex 


Mrs. Brackſhaw, Turnham- Green 
Bowm, Great Pulteney-Strect 


E. 


Henry Clifford, Eſq. Lincoln's-Inn 
Lieut. Col. Cowley, Dover-Caſtle 
The Rev. G. S. Cotter, Cork 

The Rev. George Cadell, Ampthill 
Mr. Corney, Gent. Greenwich 

— Francis Chalfort, Deptford, Kent 
— Richard Chappel, Qxford-Street 
— T. Cattlow, Cambridge 

— Cheſſell, Holborn 

_ Clayton, Newcaſtle 

— TIfaac Clark, Deptford, Kent 

— D. Clegg, Charlotte Street, Pimlico 
_ Cleator, New Ormond-Strect 

— Cowper, Union-Street 

— Coward, Strand 

— Coare, Covcroſs- Street 

— Gabriel Cohen, Bevis-Marks 

— John Cole, Turnham- Green 

— George Collins, Cheapſide 


— T. Coote, Arundel 


— Cock, Grange-Court, Carey- Street 
, Darby-Street, Weſtminſter 
— Crookſhanks, on- Street, Pimlico 
— William Curzon, Old-Street-Road 


Mrs. Cliffe, Windſor 
— Chapman, Ely-Court, Hdlborn 


— Mits Mary Cliffe, New Windſor, Berks 
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Mr. Duval, Park-Street, Groſvenor-Square 
— Charles Dear, Bloomſbury-Market 

— Dickey, Caroline-Street, Bedford-Square 
— Durrand, Meaſtam 

— T. Dowley, Croydon 

— Moſes Daniel, Briſtol 

— Waltar Dugan, Briſtol 

— Donne, Cheapſide 

— Dixon, Retford 


Mrs. Martha Dean, Froome 
Dowbeggin | 
Delamaire, Cheſhunt, Herts 
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E. 


Thomas Bradbury Elderſhaw, Gent. Eſſington, Staf- 
| fordſhire 

Mr. Elliot, Holborn 

— Robert Elliot, Golden-Lane f 

— John Elliot, Dorcheſter 

— Samuel Ellis, King- Street, Bloomſbury 

— Ellis, Canterbury 

— Robert Elrington 

— E. Evans, King-Street, Golden-Square 


F. 


His Royal Highneſs FREDERICK, Duke of York 
W. H. Folliot, Eſq. Cheſter 

A. Frazier, Eſq. Northallerton 

H. Flood, Eſa. Kilkenny 

Mr. James Ford 

— James Foſter, Woolwich 

— Edward Fry, Walthamſtow 

— Robert Fry, Wardovr-Street, Soho 

— Fuller, Brentford-Bridge 

— Richard Furnes, Hadley, Middleſex 

— James Fraſer, Caſtle-Street, Oxford- Market 
— Forbes, Golport 


Mig Mary Furmage, Rathbone-Place 
—— Fydoe, near the Turnpike, Hoxton 
— Flinders, Red-Lion-Square 


G. 


The Rev. Mr. Green, Rollaſton, Leiceſter ſhire 
Capt. James Good, Mile-End 

Thomas Grenville, Eſq. Bath 

Mr. William Gale, Andover 

— Mark Griffis, Chancery-Lane 

- a 3; Greenſward, Brook-Street, Holborn 
— Goldfinch, Weſtbeer, Kent 

- — 'John Gibbons, Jun. Bath 

— John Groſe, Queen-Street, Oxford-Road 
A John Golding, Ditton, Kent 

— Grainger, Elhot's-Row 

— (Gainſborough, Bath _ 

' — Richard Gay, St. Thomas's, Southwark 
— William Gunter, Oxford-Street 

— J. Gravel, New-Street-Square 


— William Goodman, Broad-Arrow-Court, Grub: þ 


. Street bet 
Mr. William Griffiths, Briſtol E A 
— Gunns, Oxford”. Fil 
— Alexander Gordon, engen 
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IE Huot, " Grecawich 
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— Charles F rederick Horn, Upper Norton-Street, 


— W. Higgons, Aylesford 


| Jaan Jelb, Gent. Teynham, Kent. 
William Lunell Jennings, Gent. Whitchapel-Road 


| Mr. Richard Jackſon, Oxford-Street 
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Faulkner Hope, Eſq. Upper Seymour- Street 
James Hodges, Eſq. Walton 

James Hadden, Eſq. 

John Hill, Eſq. King. street, Weſtminſter 
Gabriel Hill, Eſq. Downing-Street 

Mr. John Hunt, Boarding-School, Lynſted, Kent 
— Hoopwood, New Bond-Street 

— Chriſtopher Henry Hebb, Croydon 

— John Hoare, Iſlington 

— Michael Houghton, High-Holborn 

— John Hereford, Sloane-Street, Chelſea 
— J. H. Henkelmann, Lambeth 

— T. Harnett, Minſter-Thanet 

— Val. Hackelton, Seven-Oaks, Kent 

— Harding, Croydon 

— Hambrook, Canterbury 

— Charles Hyde, Buxton-Place 

— John Hall, Long-Lane, Borough 


Mary-le-Bone 
Mr. Houghton's, Holborn 


— A. Hill, Upper Mary-le-Bone- Street 

— Joſeph Hughes, Holborn 

— Robert Hodgſon, Briſtol 

— Hardwick, Olney, Bucks 

— James Hellicar, Briſtol 

— Nathan Harding, Briſtol 

— Thomas Hanmer, Briſtol 

— John Helewill, Hudersfield, Yorkſhire 
— John Harris, Houghton-Strect, Clare-Market 
— Haworth, Chancery-Lane 

— John Hoare, Bridewell-Walk, Clerkenwell 
— James Hyde, Froome 

— John Haſkins, Newbury 

— Heath, Oxford 

— Hunter, Oxford 


Mr. Hamilton, Upper Adam-Street 
Miſs Hancock, Bath 
——  Harling, Great Eaſtcheap 
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- Ingleby, Eſq. Bucklerſbury 


Thomas Jones, Eſq. Caermarthen 


— W. James, Purfleet, Eſſex 

— Ibbetſon, Spring-Gardens 

— Charles Incledon, Theatre- Royal, Bach 
— James Inkpen, Deptford 

— John Johnſon, Tower- Street | 
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— John Jones 
— Jones, St. John-Street M 
'— R. Jones, Chapter-Houſe-Court 
— Jones, Canterbury-Row, Newington-Butts 
= Jordan, Great Ruſſel-Street, Bloomſbury 
— J. Jull, Chatterlin 
'— Jackſon, Edinburgh 
— ** Truro, Cornwall dir 
.M 
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Capt. Kelly, Deal | 
Capt. Francis John Kelly, ron or Royal Iriſh Regi- 
ment of Foot 
| Mr. Keen, Coventry 
;— Richard Kemp, 3 M. 
_x William Kemp "ah, 
my E Matthew Knott, Canterbury | BR 
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Sir Watkin Lewes, Knt. King's-Road 

William Lance, Efa. Greenwich 

John Lade, Eſq. Canterbury 

Lieut. Joſeph Laſcoms 

Mr. George Lea, Coventry 

— Ludgater, Newington 

nd John Baptiſt Locatelli, Queen Anne: Street, Eaſt 
— John Gabriel Large, Bow- Street, Bloomſbury 
— Joſhua Lara, Mare-Street, Hackney 

— John Lloyd, Treaſurer, Bath 

— Charles Lynes, Milk-Street | 

— Henry Ledger, Maze-Pond, Southwark 

— David Lowes, Stanhope-Street, Clare-Market 
— John Latham, Oxford-Street 

— Lingleby, Baukeſbury, Deptford 

a Nickolas Lamberts, Lower Groveſnor-Street 
— Le Colle Soleur, Plymouth 

— Lethbridge, Cornwall 

— Luccraft, Exeter 


Mrs. Lonſdale, Smithfield 


M. 


The Right Hon. Lord Macleod, Edinburgh 

Col. Marſh, Bolton- Row 

Capt. Marlow, Royal Artillery 

Major Mair, Adam-Street, Adelphi 

A. Muir Mackenzie, Eſq. Dumfries 

Mr. Mounſher, Half-Moon-Street, Piccadilly 

— William Marſh, Sturry-Kent 

— Moat, Watling-Streer 

— John Moody, Terrace, Tottenham- Court-Road 
— William Miller, Cheltenham 

— Chriſtopher Myers, Fordingbridge 

— Joſeph Maile, Norton-Street, Mary-le-Bone 
— Richard Maile, Norton-Street, Mary-le-Bone 
— Mills, Boſton, Lincolnſhire 

— Edward Man, Green-Arbour-Court, Old-Bailey 
— Mitchell, Green-Street, Eaſt-Ham, Eſſex 

— Valentine Marſh, Elliot's-Row 

— Maule, Worceſter 

— March, Yarmouth 

— Munns, Watford 

— John Moore, Poole | 

— Moore, Litchfield-Street, Soho 

—- Moor, Green-Street, Groſvenor-Square 

— James, Moffatt, Vicarage-Lane, Chigwell 

— Edward Morris, Devonſhire-Square 

— William McKenzie, Moor-Lane 

— McComb, Adelphi 

— T. Monzani, Duke- Street 


Mrs. Mears, Great bu l nen geen 


» N. 

Sir Simon Newport, Bart. Waterford, Ireland 
Mr. William Nettlefold, ö 
| — Naſh Careꝝ- Street 
= Naiſh;" Briſtol | 

- Nutwell, Plymouth 


O. 


Mr. R. Onam, Penzance | | 7 
> John Oates, Chener- Street, Peilford-Sijuars | 
Thomas Oſman, Bath | 


| = Ortel, Duke- Street, Leiceſter-F ields 
| > O'Ryan, Smithfield | . | 


| Mig Mary 97 Bloomſbury Square 
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H. Oliver, Wells⸗ Street, Cavendiſh-Square [IRS 


— 


John Smith, Eſq. 


| — Jonathan Sain 


I= Sandford, Holborn © 
P: 1-1 2 Stonatd, St. 
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P. 


The Rev. Samuel Phipps, Silkſtone 

The Rev. J. Pope, Mancheſter 

The Rev. Samuel Phipps, Banks, near Cawthorne 
Edmund Paſcal, Eſq. Wood-Street, Barnet 

Capt. Paul, Monmouth 

Major J. Polſon, Exmouth 

Mr. J. W. Pitt, Poole 

— William Knipe Partridge, America-Square 


— Phillips, George-Street, Portman-Square 
— John Primroſe, Froome 


— Potter, Beakſbourn, Kent 

— William Palmer, Cambridge 

— John Prebble, Higham, near Rocheſter 
— John Penny, Roſamond-Street 

— Thomas Phillips, Canterbury 

— James Phillipſon, Holborn 

— Pears, Saliſbury-Street, Strand 

— Pick, Windſor 

B. Peckett, Vork 

David Prentice, Old Boſwell- " FOR pf 
Pennington, Bell-Savage-Yard, Ludgate-Hill 
Peatrat, Saliſbury-Street, Strand 

John Percival, Briſtol 

— Pickering, Strand 

— Prideaux, Plymouth 


Mrs. Phillips, Briſtol 


oY 


Q. 
Mr. Quilter, Bilderſton, Suffolk 


** 


Lord Roden, Dublin 

John Read, Eſq. Fareham, Hants 
William Roper, Eſq. Mancheſter 
Capt. Ramſay, Laugharne 

Mr. Robertſon, South Avdley- Square 
— Rawlings, Bath 

— William Roylands, Chiſwell-Street 
— Thomas Raworth, Leiceſter 

— Ridges, Kenelworth, Warwickſhire 
— John Roberts, Hornchurch, Efſex 
— Thomas Ray, Leather-Lane, Holbprn 
— Robinſon, Cheaplide - 

— Rabbeth, Hythe 

Robertſon, Cheapſide 

Rigg, Mark-Lane 

James Randall, Ware 

Roebuck, Sheffield . 


Mrs. Roberts, Spa-fields 
——- C. Robinſon, Bulwell 
— Rooke, Upper Wimpole- Street 


8. 
Oxford 
Major Steward, Royal Artillery - 2 

Thomas Sowdon, Gent. Fryer-Serdet, Reading dete 


| Granby Sloper, Eſq. Weſt-Woodbury 
| James Scar fer, El 

_ | William Laken, 
I Mr. Scott, Smithfield 
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Opportunity of _— their 3 ap 


Mr. Stone, 80 Mary-Axe. 

A. M. Stevens, Shoe“ Lane 

John Santler, Feel Road 5 

Thomas Sharp, — oa 1 

Savage, Pezehborougn 5 

Savage, Bath | 4 

Benjarmn Short, Old palin | 

Joſeph Smithers, Greenwich 

James Scot, Woolwich * 

Sparrow, Roſoman' $-Row, Clerkenwell. 

Edward Smart, Ptimroſe-Street 

James Smart, Great Surry-Street, Blackfriars-Road 
Willim Smith, King-Street, Seven-Dials 5 

John Smith, Red-Lion-Street, Whitechapel | 

Smith, Rotberhite 

Stanley,” Cooke s- Cor ʒt 

William Slocombe, Briſtol Hg 

William Stretton, Ball-Alley, Lomb ard-Street 

Sinclair, King Henry's-Yard, Eaſt-Smnthfield - 

Stoneere, Howford-Court, Fenchurch- Strect 

Shore, Sheffield | 3 * 

Smith, Fluſhing | | 

Sykes, Hull 

Smith Coventry 

Stewart, Pertn EO; 

Smalley, Mancheſter © 4 Wa 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, Charlotte- ARG. Rathbone- | 


. Place a 
Miſs Smith, Rotherhithe-Street os. 


The Hon. Mr. T villeton, Ciel Pordland-Steet 
Col. Thomſon, Colinfburgh 


Mr. Thomas, Bath 4 
— Thornton, Holborn 
— Truſs, Margate Nein 
— Edward Taylor, I0ingion -- 4 (249 
= Taylor, Coventry - . 425% - a2 | 


'- —. T'wyeroſs, Pb ew 


lor, Peter- Street. Saffrom Fill 


— "Thomas Ta 

— Edward Tuſon, Wells 

— - Thompſon, —_ 5; 

— - Turner, TI. . . e 


M. r Tt — 
— Tomkins, Frich- e Soho 1 
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Pr Upcher, Eig. Great Yard; 
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Sir Th Wright Bart. Cone. ec | 


5 n W „. e St. James's 7 
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Jl Mrs. Yuborough, Camp + Mount. 


CRIBER 8. 


Col. Williamſon, Royal Artillery Wh; 

Col. Wiliamſon, Spring-Gardens., 

Charles Wood, Eſq. Upper John-Street | 
Robert Wylie, Eſq. Abchurch-Lane 

John Wright, Eſq. Nottingham 

Matthew 1 Gent. — Lane, 
| cli | 

R. Watts, Eſq. Wootten-Baſſet 

"The Rev. John Walters, Buthin 


Rat- 


| The Rev. J. Wilſon, Stockport 


Mr. W ade, Salt-Hill, Bucks 

| — John Wagſtaff, Olney, Bucks 

— Charles Walkem, Goſwell- Street | 

— John Walker, Portland-Street, 9 -le-Bone 

James Wallace, Tower- Street | 

James Waters, Marſhall-Street 

Warren, Gray's-Inn-Lane 

W atſon, Little Argyle- Street, Oxford-Road 

ew, Brayley Wenn Carey- Street, Lincoln's. 
n 

Mr. Samuel Welohon, Camden Street, Ifingron 

— Thomas Weſtwood, Spitalfields 

R. Wetton, Jun. Chertſey. . 

Richard Wheeler, Fleet- Street | 

R. White, Dorcheſter, Dorſetſhire 

T. Whitely, High- Street, Borough 

Wakefield, Battle-Bridge 

William Willeins, Tower-Street. 

R. J. Wilſon, Dulwich 

Windſor, Long-Acre | 

James Winter, Stuke-under-Ham, Somerſer | 

Winther, Great Portland-Street 

Winter, Great Portland-Street 

Wotton, Chatham 

Daniel Woodward. - 

John Woolley, Nichol's- -Squar Alderſpae Street 

Wright, Jun. Poultry 

R. Wright, Hackney + | 

— John Woodland, Stoke 1 e 5 

— Wake Yarmouth. | 


Mrs. Ward, Bath. cart 
— Wilke, Wimpole Street 
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| — Wake EPR = 
| Miſs Williams, Fleet-Street | d 

2 5 Be . . 3 — 
Mr. Young, Duke-Street, St. James's "Y 


— David Y-oung, Saya Oye” 
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in his Lift, they have not been. 5 to procure the Names of near one thin 
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